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••  You  are  bashfully  silent,  Miss  Eve !  I  make  all  due  allowance  for 
natural  timidity,  and  shall  say  no  more  at  present— though,  as  silence 
universally  gives  consent."— Home  as  Found. 
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PREFACE. 


Those  who  have  done  us  the  favor  to 
read  "  Homeward  Bound  "  will  at  once 
perceive  that  the  incidents  of  this  book 
commence  at  the  point  where  those  of 
the  work  just  mentioned  ceased.  We  are 
fully  aware  of  the  disadvantage  of  divid- 
ing the  interest  of  a  tale  in  this  manner  ; 
but  in  the  present  instance,  the  separa- 
tion has  been  produced  by  circumstances 
over  which  the  writer  had  very  little  con- 
trol. As  any  one  who  may  happen  to 
take  up  this  volume  will  very  soon  dis- 
cover that  there  is  other  matter  which  it 
is  necessary  to  know,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  tell  all  such  persons,  in  the  commence- 
ment, therefore,  that  their  reading  will  be 
bootless,  unless  they  have  leisure  to  turn 
to  the  pages  of  "Homeward  Bound  "  for 
their  cue. 

We  remember  the  despair  with  which 
that  admirable  observer  of  men,  Mr.  Ma- 
thews, the  comedian,  confessed  the  hope- 
lessness of  success,  in  his  endeavors  to 
obtain  a  sufficiency  of  prominent  and  dis- 
tinctive features  to  compose  an  entertain- 
ment founded  on  American  character. 
The  whole  nation  struck  him  as  being 
destitute  of  salient  points,  and  as  char- 
acterized by  a  respectable  mediocrity, 
that,  however  useful  it  might  be  in  its 
way,  was  utterly  without  poetry,  humor, 
or  interest  to  the  observer.  For  one  who 
dealt  principally  with  the  more  conspicu- 
ous absurdities  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
Mr.  Mathews  was  certainly  right ;  we 
also  believe  him  to  have  been  right  in 
the  main,  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  opin- 
ion ;  for  this  country,  in  its  ordinary 
aspects,  probably  presents  as  barren  a 
field  to  the  writer  of  fiction,  and  to  the 


dramatist,  as  any  other  on  earth ;  we  are 
not  certain  that  we  might  not  say  the 
most  barren.  We  believe  that  no  attempt 
to  delineate  ordinary  American  life,  either 
on  the  stage  or  in  the  pages  of  a  novel, 
has  been  rewarded  with  success.  Even 
those  works  in  which  the  desire  to  illus- 
trate a  principle  has  been  the  aim,  when 
the  picture  has  been  brought  within  this 
homely  frame,  have  had  to  contend  with 
disadvantages  that  hr.ve  been  commonly 
found  insurmountable.  The  latter  being 
the  intention  of  this  book,  the  task  has 
been  undertaken  with  a  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  all  its  difficulties,  and  with 
scarcely  a  hope  of  success.  It  would  be 
indeed  a  desperate  undertaking,  to  think 
of  making  anything  interesting  in  the 
way  of  a  Roman  de  Societe  in  this  coun- 
try ;  still  useful  glances  may  possibly  be 
made  even  in  that  direction,  and  we  trust 
that  the  fidelity  of  one  or  two  of  our  por- 
traits will  be  recognized  by  the  looker-on, 
although  they  will  very  likely  be  denied 
by  the  sitters  themselves. 

There  seems  to  be  a  pervading  principle 
in  things,  which  gives  an  accumulating 
energy  to  any  active  property  that  may 
happen  to  be  in  the  ascendant  at  the  time 
being  —  money  produces  money;  knowl- 
edge is  the  parent  of  knowlege ;  and  ig- 
norance fortifies  ignorance.  In  a  word, 
like  begets  like.  The  governing  socia] 
evil  of  America  is  provincialism ;  a  mis 
fortune  that  is  perhaps  inseparable  from 
her  situation.  Without  a  social  capital, 
with  twenty  or  more  communities  divided 
by  distance  and  political  barriers,  her 
people,  who  are  really  more  homogeneous 
than  any  other  of  the  same  numbers  in 
the  world  perhaps,  possess  no  standard 
for  ODinion,  manners,  social  maxims,  or 
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even  language.  Every  man,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  refers  to  his  own  particular 
experience,  and  praises  or  condemns 
agreeably  to  notions  contracted  in  the 
circle  of  his  own  habits,  however  narrow, 
provincial,  or  erroneous  they  may  happen 
to  be.  As  a  consequence,  no  useful  stage 
can  exist ;  for  the  dramatist  who  should 
endeavor  to  delineate  the  faults  of  society, 
would  find  a  formidable  party  arrayed 
against  him  in  a  moment,  with  no  party 
to  defend.  As  another  consequence,  we 
see  individuals  constantly  assailed  with  a 
wolf-like  ferocity,  while  society  is  everj^- 
where  permitted  to  pass  unscathed. 

That  the  American  nation  is  a  great 
nation,  in  some  particulars  the  greatest 
the  world  ever  saw,  we  hold  to  be  true, 
and  are  as  ready  to  maintain  as  any  one 
can  be ;  but  we  are  also  equally  ready  to 
concede,  that  it  is  very  far  behind  most 
polished  nations  in  various  essentials,  and 
chiefly,  that  it  is  lamentably  in  arrears 
to  its  own  avowed  principles.  Perhaps 
this  truth  will  be  found  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant thought  throughout  the  pages 
of  "Home  as  Found." 


CHAPTER    I. 

"  Good  morrow,  coz. 
Good  morrow,  sweet  Hero.'' 

—Shakespeare. 

When  Mr.  Effingham  determined  to  re- 
turn home  he  sent  orders  to  his  agent  to 
prepare  his  town-house  in  New  York  for 
his  reception,  intending  to  pass  a  month 
or  two  in  it,  then  to  repair  to  Washington 
for  a  few  weeks,  at  the  close  of  its  season, 
and  to  visit  his  country  residence  when 
the  spring  should  fairly  open.  According- 
ly, Eve  now  found  herself  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the 
largest  American  town,  within  an  hour 
after  she  had  landed  from  the  ship.  Fort- 
unately for  her,  however,  her  father  was 
too  just  to  consider  a  wife  or  a  daughter 
a  mere  upper  servant,  and  he  rightly 
judged  that  a  liberal  portion  of  his  in- 
come should  be  assigned  to  the  procuring 
of  that  higher  quality  of  domestic  service, 
which  can  alone  relieve  the  mistress  of  a 


household  from  a  burden  so  heavy  to  be 
borne. 

Unlike  so  many  of  those  around  him, 
who  would  spend  on  a  single  pretending 
and  comfortless  entertainment,  in  which 
the  ostentatious  folly  of  one  contended 
with  the  ostentatious  folly  of  another,  a 
sum  that,  properly  directed,  would  intro- 
duce order  and  system  into  a  family  for  a 
twelvemonth,  by  commanding  the  time 
and  knowledge  of  those  whose  study  they 
had  been,  and  who  would  be  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  such  objects,  and 
then  permit  their  wives  and  daughters  to 
return  to  the  drudgery  to  which  the  sex 
seems  doomed  in  this  country,  he  first  be- 
thought him  of  the  wants  of  social  life 
before  he  aspired  to  its  parade.  A  man 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Effingham  possessed  the 
requisite  knowledge,  and  a  man  of  justice, 
the  requisite  fairness,  to  permit  those  who 
depended  on  him  so  much  for  their  happi- 
ness to  share  equitably  in  the  good  things 
that  Providence  had  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  himself.  In  other  words,  he  made  two 
people  comfortable  by  paying  a  generous 
price  for  a  housekeeper ;  his  daughter,  in 
the  first  place,  by  releasing  her  from  cares 
that  necessarily  formed  no  more  a  part  of 
her  duties  than  it  would  be  a  part  of  her 
duty  to  sweep  the  pavement  before  the 
door;  and  in  the  next  place,  a  very  re- 
spectable woman,  who  was  glad  to  obtain 
so  good  a  home  on  so  easy  terms.  To  this 
simple  and  just  expedient  Eve  was  in- 
debted for  being  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
quietest,  most  truly  elegant,  and  best 
ordered  establishments  in  America,  with 
no  other  demands  on  her  time  than  that 
which  was  necessary  to  issue  a  few  orders 
in  the  morning,  and  to  examine  a  few  ac- 
counts once  a  week. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  acceptable  of 
the  visits  that  Eve  received  was  from  her 
cousin,  Grace  Van  Cortlandt,  who  was  in 
the  country  at  the  moment  of  her  arrival, 
but  who  hurried  back  to  town  to  meet 
her  old  schoolfellow  and  kinswoman,  the 
instant  she  heard  of  her  having  landed. 
Eve  Effingham  and  Grace  Van  Cortlandt 
were  sisters'  children,  and  had  been  born 
within  a  month  of  each  other.  As  the 
latter  was  without  father  or  mother,  most 
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of  their  time  had  been  passed  together, 
until  the  former  was  taken  abroad,  when 
a  separation  unavoidably  ensued.  Mr. 
Effingham  ardently  desired,  and  had  act- 
ually designed  to  take  his  niece  with  him 
to  Europe,  but  her  paternal  grandfather, 
who  was  still  living,  objected  his  years 
and  affection,  and  the  scheme  was  reluc- 
tantly abandoned.  This  grandfather  was 
now  dead,  and  Grace  had  been  left,  with 
a  very  ample  fortune,  almost  entirely  the 
mistress  of  her  own  movements. 

The  moment  of  the  meeting  between 
these  two  warm-hearted  and  sincerely  at- 
tached young  women  was  one  of  great  in- 
terest and  anxiety  to  both.  They  retained 
for  each  other  the  tenderest  love,  though 
the  years  that  had  separated  them  had 
given  rise  to  so  many  new  impressions  and 
habits,  that  they  did  not  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  interview  without  apprehen- 
sion. This  interview  took  place  about  a 
week  after  Eve  was  established  in  Hudson 
Square,  and  at  an  hour  earlier  than  was 
usual  for  the  reception  of  visits.  Hearing 
a  carriage  stop  before  the  door,  and  the 
bell  ring,  our  heroine  stole  a  glance  from 
behind  a  curtain,  and  recognized  her 
cousin  as  she  alighted. 

"  Qu'avez-vous,  ma  chere  ?  "  demanded 
Mademoiselle  Viefville,  observing  that  her 
eleve  trembled  and  grew  pale. 

"It  is  my  cousin,  Miss  Van  Cortlandt 
—  she  whom  I  loved  as  a  sister  —  we 
now  meet  for  the  first  time  in  so  many 
years !  " 

"  Bien — c'est  une  tres  jolie  jeune  per- 
sonnel "  returned  the  governess,  taking  a 
glance  from  the  spot  Eve  had  just  quitted. 
"  Sur  le  rapport  de  la  personne,  ma 
chere,  vous  devriez  etre  contente,  au 
moins" 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,  mademoiselle, 
I  will  go  down  alone — I  think  I  should  pre- 
fer to  meet  Grace  without  witnesses,  in 
the  first  interview." 

"  Tres  volontiers.  Elle  est  parent e, 
et  c'est  bien  naturel." 

Eve  on  this  expressed  approbation  met 
her  maid  at  the  door,  as  she  came  to 
announce  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cortlandt 
was  in  the  library,  and  descended  slowly 
to   meet  her.      The   library  was  lighted 


from  above  by  means  of  a  small  dome, 
and  Grace  had  unconsciously  placed  her- 
self in  the  very  position  that  a  painter 
would  have  chosen,  had  she  been  about  to 
sit  for  her  portrait.  A  strong,  full,  rich 
light  fell  obliquely  on  her,  as  Eve  entered, 
displaying  her  fine  person  and  beautiful 
features  to  the  very  best  advantage,  and 
they  were  features  and  a  person  that  are 
not  seen  every  day,  even  in  a  country  where 
female  beauty  is  so  common.  She  was  in  a 
carriage  dress,  and  her  toilette  was  rather 
more  elaborate  than  Eve  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  at  that  hour,  but  still  Eve 
thought  she  had  seldom  seen  a  more 
lovely  young  creature.  Some  such 
thoughts  also  passed  through  the  mind  of 
Grace  herself,  who,  though  struck,  with 
a  woman's  readiness  in  such  matters,  with 
the  severe  simplicity  of  Eve's  attire,  as 
well  as  with  its  entire  elegance,  was  more 
struck  with  the  charms  of  her  countenance 
and  figure.  There  was,  in  truth,  a  strong 
resemblance  between  them,  though  each 
was  distinguished  by  an  expression  suited 
to  her  character,  and  to  the  habits  of  her 
mind. 

"Miss  Effingham!"  said  Grace,  ad- 
vancing a  step  to  meet  the  lady  who 
entered,  wmile  her  voice  was  scarcely 
audible  and  her  limbs  trembled. 

"Miss  Van  Cortlandt !"  said  Eve,  in 
the  same  low,  smothered  tone. 

This  formality  caused  a  chill  in  both  and 
each  unconsciously  stopped  and  courte- 
sied.  Eve  had  been  so  much  struck 
with  the  coldness  of  the  American  man- 
ner during  the  week  she  had  been  at 
home,  and  Grace  was  so  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  the  opinion  of  one  who  had  seen 
so  much  of  Europe,  that  there  was  great 
danger,  at  that  critical  moment,  the 
meeting  would  terminate  unpropitiously. 

Thus  far,  however,  all  had  been  rigidly 
decorous,  though  the  strong  feelings  that 
were  glowing  in  the  bosoms  of  both  had 
been  so  completely  suppressed.  But  the 
smile,  cold  and  embarrassed  as  it  was, 
that  each  gave  as  she  courtesied,  had  the 
sweet  character  of  her  childhood  in  it,  and 
recalled  to  both  the  girlish  and  affection- 
ate intercourse  of  their  younger  days. 

"Grace!  "said  Eve,  eagerly  advanc- 
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ing  a  step  or  two  impetuously,  and  blush- 
ing- like  the  dawn. 
"  Eve  !  " 

Each  opened  her  arms,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment they  were  locked  in  a  long-  and 
fervent  embrace.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  their  former  intimacy,  and 
before  night  Grace  was  domesticated  in 
her  uncle's  house.  It  is  true  that  Miss 
Effingham  perceived  certain  peculiarities 
about  Miss  Van  Cortland t  that  she  had 
rather  were  absent ;  and  Miss  Van  Cort- 
landt  would  have  felt  more  at  ease  had 
Miss  Effingham  a  little  less  reserve  of 
manner  on  certain  subjects  that  the  lat- 
ter had  been  taught  to  think  interdicted. 
Notwithstanding  these  slight  separating 
shades  in  character,  however,  the  natu- 
ral affection  was  warm  and  sincere;  and 
if  Eve,  according  to  Grace's  notions,  was 
a  little  stately  and  formal,  she  was  pol- 
ished and  courteous;  and  if  Grace,  ac- 
cording to  Eve's  notions,  was  a  little  too 
easy  and  unreserved,  she  was  feminine 
and  delicate. 

We  pass  over  the  three  or  four  days 
that  succeeded,  during  which  Eve  had 
got  to  understand  something  of  her  new 
position,  and  we  will  come  at  once  to  a 
conversation  between  the  cousins,  that 
will  serve  to  let  the  reader  more  inti- 
mately into  the  opinions,  habits,  and 
feelings  of  both,  as  well  as  to  open  the 
real  subject  of  our  narrative.  This  con- 
versation took  place  in  that  very  library 
which  had  witnessed  their  first  interview, 
soon  after  breakfast,  and  while  the  young 
ladies  were  still  alone. 

"  I  suppose,  Eve,  you  will  have  to  visit 
the  Greens.  The}'-  are  Hajjis,  and  were 
much  in  society  last  winter." 

"  Hajjis  !  You  surely  do  not  mean, 
Grace,  that  they  have  been  to  Mecca  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all :  only  to  Paris,  my  dear  ; 
thai  makes  a  Hajji  in  New  York." 

"And  does  it  entitle  the  pilgrim  to  wear 

the  green  turban  ?  "  asked  Eve,  laughing. 

"To  wear  anything,  Miss  Effingham; 

greeB,  blue,  or  3Tellow,  and  to  cause  it  to 

pass  for  elegance." 

"And  which  is  the  favorite  color  with 
the  family  you  have  mentioned  ?  " 

"  It  ought  to  be  the  first,  in  compliment 


to  the  name,  but,  if  truth  must  be  said,  I 
think  they  betray  an  affection  for  all,  with 
not  a  few  of  the  half- tints  in  addition." 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are  too  prononcees 
for  us,  by  this  description.  I  am  no  great 
admirer,  Grace,  of  walking  rainbows." 

"  Too  Green  you  would  have  said,  had 
you  dared  ;  but  you  are  a  Hajji  too,  and 
even  the  Greens  know  that  a  Hajji  never 
puns,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  one  from 
Philadelphia.  But  you  will  visit  these 
people?  " 

"Certainly,  if  they  are  in  society  and 
render  it  necessary  by  their  own  civili- 
ties." 

"  They  are  in  society,  in  virtue  of  their 
rights  as  Hajjis ;  but  as  they  passed  three 
months  at  Paris,  you  probably  know  some- 
thing of  them." 

"  They  may  not  have  been  there  at  the 
same  time  with  ourselves,"  returned  Eve, 
quietly,  "  and  Paris  is  a  very  large  town. 
Hundreds  of  people  come  and  go  that  'one 
never  hears  of.  I  do  not  remember  those 
you  have  mentioned." 

"  I  wish  you  may  escape  them,  for,  in 
my  untraveled  judgment,  they  are  any- 
thing but  agreeable,  notwithstanding  all 
they  have  seen  or  pretend  to  have  seen." 
"It  is  very  possible  to  have  been  all 
over  Christendom,  and  to  remain  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  ;  besides,  one  may  see 
a  great  deal,  yet  see  ve^  little  of  a  good 
quality." 

A  pause  of  two  or  three  minutes  fol- 
lowed, during  which  Eve  read  a  note,  and 
her  cousin  played  with  the  leaves  of  a 
book; 

"  I  wish  I  knew  .your  real  opinion  of  us, 
Eve,"  the  last  suddenly  exclaimed.  "Why 
not  be  frank  with  so  near  a  relative  ;  tell 
me  honestly,  now— are  you  reconciled  to 
your  country  ?  " 

"  You  are  the  eleventh  person  who  has 
asked  me  this  question,  which  I  find  very 
extraordinary,  as  I  have  never  quareled 
with  my  country." 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  mean  exactly  that.  I 
wish  to  hear  how  our  society  has  struck 
one  who  has  been  educated  abroad." 

"  You  wish,  then,  for  opinions  that  can 
have  no  great  value,  since  my  experience 
at  home  extends  only  to  a  fortnight.    But 
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you  have  many  books  on  the  country,  and 
some  written  by  very  clever  persons; 
why  not  consult  them  ?  " 

"Oh  !  yon  mean  the  travelers.  None 
of  them  are  worth  a  second  thought,  and 
we  hold  them,  one  and  all,  in  great  con- 
tempt." 

"Of  that  I  can  have  no  manner  of 
doubt,  as  one  and  all  you  are  constantly 
protesting-  it,  in  the  highways  and  by- 
ways. There  is  no  more  certain  sign  of 
•contempt  than  to  be  incessantly  dwelling 
on  its  intensity  !  " 

Grace  had  great  quickness,  as  well  as 
her  cousin,  and  though  provoked  at  Eve's 
quiet  hit,  she  had  the  good  sense  and  the 
good  nature  to  laugh. 

"Perhaps  we  do  protest  and  disdain  a 
little  too  strenuously  for  good  taste,  if  not 
to  gain  believers ;  but  surery,  Eve,  you  do 
not  support  these  travelers  in  all  that  they 
have  written  of  us  ?  " 

"  Not  in  half,  I  can  assure  you.  My 
father  and  cousin  Jack  have  discussed 
them  too  often  in  my  presence  to  leave 
me  in  ignorance  of  the  very  many  po- 
litical blunders  they  have  made  in  par- 
ticular." 

"Political  blunders  !  I  know  nothing  of 
them,  and  had  rather  thought  them  right 
in  most  of  what  they  said  about  our  poli- 
tics. But,  surery,  neither  3rour  father  nor 
Mr.  John  Effingham  corroborates  what 
they  say  of.  our  society  ! " 

"  I  cannot  answer  for  either,  on  that, 
point." 

"Speak,  then,  for  yourself.  Do  j^ou 
think  them  right  ?  " 

"You  should  remember,  Grace,  that  I 
have  not  yet  seen  any  society  in  New 
York." 

"  No  societ}',  dear  !  Why,  j^ou  were  at 
the  Hendersons',  and  the  Morgans',  and 
the  Drewetts' ;  three  of  the  greatest 
reunions  that  we  have  had  in  two  win- 
ters !  " 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  meant  those 
unpleasant  crowds  by  societj7." 

"  Unpleasant  crowds !  Why,  child,  that 
is  society,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Not  what  I  have  been  taught  to  con- 
sider such;  I  rather  think  it  would  be 
better  to  call  it  company." 


"And  is  not  this  what  is  called  society  in 
Paris  ?  " 

"As  far  from  it  as  possible  ;  it  may  be 
an  excrescence  of  society ;  one  of  its  forms ; 
but  by  no  means  society  itself.  It  would 
be  as  true  to  call  cards,  which  are  some- 
times introduced  in  the  world,  society,  as 
to  call  a  ball  given  in  two  small  and 
crowded  rooms,  society.  They  are  mere- 
ly two  of  the  modes  in  which  idlers  en- 
deavor to  vary  their  amusements." 

"But  we  have  little  else  than  these 
balls,  the  morning  visits,  and  an  occasional 
evening  in  which  there  is  no  dancing." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it ;  for,  in  that 
case,  you  can  have  no  society." 

"  And  is  it  different  at  Paris — or  Flor- 
ence, or  Rome  ?  " 

"  Very.  In  Paris  there  are  many 
houses  open  every  evening  to  which  we 
can  go  with  little  ceremony.  Our  sex  ap- 
pears in  them,  dressed  according  to  what 
a  gentleman  I  overheard  conversing  at 
Mrs.  Henderson's  would  call  their  '  ulte- 
rior intentions  '  for  the  night ;  some  attired 
in  the  simplest  manner,  others  dressed  for 
concerts,  for  the  opera,  for  court  even ; 
some  on  the  way  from  a  dinner,  and 
others  going  to  a  late  ball.  All  this  mat- 
ter-of-course variety  adds  to  the  ease  and 
grace  of  the  company,  and  coupled  with 
perfect  good  manners,  a  certain  knowl- 
edge of  passing  events,  pretty  modes  of 
expression,  an  accurate  and  even  utter- 
ance, the  women  usually  find  the  means  of 
making  themselves  agreeable.  Their  sen- 
timent is  sometimes  a  little  heroic,  but 
this  one  must  overlook,  and  it  is  a  taste, 
moreover,  that  is  falling  into  disuse,  as 
people  read  better  books." 

"And  you  prefer  this  heartlessness, 
Eve,  to  the  nature  of  your  own  country." 

"I  do  not  know  that  quiet  retinue  and 
a  good  tone  are  a  whit  more  heartless 
than  flirting,  giggling,  and  childishness. 
There  may  be  more  nature  in  the  latter, 
certainly,  but  it  is  scarcely  as  agree- 
able, after  one  has  fairly  got  rid  of  the 
nursery." 

Grace  looked  vexed,  but  she  loved  her 
cousin  too  sincerely  to  be  angry.  A  secret 
suspicion  that  Eve  was  right,  too,  came 
in  aid  of  her  affection,  and  while  her  little 
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foot  moved,  she  maintained  her  good-nat- 
ure, a  task  not  always  attainable  for  those 
who  believe  that  their  own  ' '  superlatives ' ' 
scarcely  reach  to  other  people's  "  posi- 
tives." At  this  critical  moment,  when 
there  was  so  much  danger  of  a  jar  in  the 
feelings  of  these  two  young  females,  the 
library  door  opened,  and  Pierre,  Mr.  Ef- 
fingham's own  man,  announced — 

"  Monsieur  Bragg." 

"Monsieur  who?  "  asked  Eve,  in  sur- 
prise. 

" Monsieur  Bragg,"  returned  Pierre,  in 
French,  "desires  to  see  mademoiselle." 

"You  mean  my  father — I  know  no  such 
person." 

"  He  inquired  first  for  monsieur,  but 
understanding  monsieur  was  out,  he  next 
asked  to  have  the  honor  of  seeing  made- 
moiselle." 

"Is  it  what  they  call  a  person  in  En- 
gland, Pierre?" 

Old  Pierre  smiled,  as  he  answered : 

"  He  has  the  air,  mademoiselle,  though 
he  esteems  himself  a  personage,  if  I 
might  take  the  liberty  of  judging." 

"Ask  him  for  his  card — there  must  be 
a  mistake,  I  think." 

While  this  short  conversation  took  place, 
Grace  Van  Cortlandt  was  sketching  a 
cottage  with  a  pen,  without  attending  to 
a  word  that  was  said.  But,  when  Eve 
received  the  card  from  Pierre  and  read 
aloud,  with  the  tone  of  surprise  that  the 
name  would  be  apt  to  excite  in  a  novice  in 
the  art  of  American  nomenclature,  the 
words,  "Aristabulus  Bragg,"  her  cousin 
began  to  laugh. 

"  Who  can  this  possibly  be,  Grace  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  person,  and 
what  right  can  he  have  to  wish  to  see 
me?" 

"  Admit  him,  by  all  means ;  it  is  your 
father's  land  agent,  and  he  may  wish  to 
leave  some  message  for  my  uncle.  You 
will  be  obliged  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
sooner  or  later,  and  it  may  as  well  be  done 
now  as  at  another  time." 

' '  You  have  shown  this  gentleman  into 
the  front  drawing-room,  Pierre  ?  " 

"  Qui  mademoiselle." 

"I  will  ring  when  you  are  wanted." 

Pierre  withdrew,  and   Eve  opened  her 


secretaire,  out  of  which  she  Look  a  small 
manuscript  book,  over  the  leaves  of  which 
she  passed  her  fingers  rapidly. 

"Here  it  is,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  ' Mr. 
Aristabulus  Bragg,  Attorney  and  Coun- 
selor-at-Law,  and  the  agent  of  the  Tem- 
pleton  estate.'  This  precious  little  work, 
you  must  understand,  Grace,  contains 
sketches  of  the  characters  of  such  per- 
sons as  I  shall  be  the  most  likely  to  see, 
by  John  Effingham,  A.M.  It  is  a  sealed 
volume,  of  course,  but  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  reading  the  part  that  treats  of 
our  present  visitor;  and,  with  your  per- 
mission, we  will  have  it  in  common  :  '  Mr. 
Aristabulus  Bragg  was  born  in  one  of  the 
western  counties  of  Massachusetts,  and 
emigrated  to  New  York,  after  receiving 
his  education,  at  the  mature  age  of  nine- 
teen ;  at  twent37-one  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  for  the  last  seven  years  he 
has  been  a  successful  practitioner  in  all 
the  courts  of  Otsego,  from  the  justice's 
to  the  circuit.  His  talents  are  undeniable, 
as  he  commenced  his  education  at  four- 
teen and  terminated  it  at  twenty-one,  the 
law  course  included.  This  man  is  an  epit- 
ome of  all  that  is  good  and  all  that  is  bad 
in  a  very  large  class  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  is  quick-witted,  prompt  in  action,  en- 
terprising in  all  things  in  which  he  has 
nothing  to  lose,  but  wary  and  cautious  in 
all  things  in  which  he  has  a  real  stake, 
and  ready  to  turn  not  only  his  hand,  but 
his  heart  and  his  principles,  to  anything 
that  offers  an  advantage.  With  him,  lit- 
erally, "  nothing  is  too  high  to  be  aspired 
to,  nothing  too  low  to  be  done." 

"  '  He  will  run  for  governor,  or  for  town 
clerk,  just  as  opportunities  occur,  is  ex- 
pert in  all  the  practices  of  his  profession, 
has  had  a  quarter's  dancing,  with  three 
years  in  the  classics,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion toward  medicine  and  divinity,  before 
he  finally  settled  down  into  the  law. 
Such  a  compound  of  shrewdness,  impu- 
dence, common-sense,  pretension,  humili- 
ty, cleverness,  vulgarity,  kind-hearted- 
ness, duplicity,  selfishness,  law-honesty, 
moral  fraud  and  mother  wit,  mixed  up 
with  a  smattering  of  learning  and  much 
penetration  in  practical  things,  can  hardly 
be  described,  as  any  one  of  his  prominent 
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qualities  is  certain  to  be  met  by  another 
quite  as  obvious  that  is  almost  its  con- 
verse. Mr.  Bragg,  in  short,  is  purely  a 
creature  of  circumstances,  his  qualities 
pointing-  him  out  for  either  a  member  of 
Congress  or  a  deputy  sheriff,  offices  that 
he  is  equally  ready  to  fill.  I  have  em- 
ployed him  to  watch  oyer  the  estate  of 
your  father,  in  the  absence  of  the  latter, 
on  the  principle  that  one  practiced  in 
tricks  is  the  best  qualified  to  detect  and 
expose  them,  and  with  the  certainty  that 
no  man  will  trespass  with  impunity,  so 
long  as  the  courts  continue  to  tax  bills 
of  costs  with  their  present  liberality.' 
You  appear  to  know  the  gentleman, 
Grace ;  is  this  character  of  him  faith- 
ful ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  bills  of  costs  and 
deputy  sheriffs,  but  I  do  know  that  Mr. 
Aristabulus  Bragg  is  an  amusing  mixture 
of  strut,  humility,  roguery,  and  clever- 
ness. He  is  waiting  all  this  time  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  you  had  better  see 
him,  as  he  ma}'  now  be  almost  considered 
part  of  the  family.  You  know  he  has 
been  living  in  the  house  at  Templeton, 
ever  since  he  was  installed  by  Mr.  John 
Effingham.  It  was  there  I  had  the  honor 
first  to  meet  him." 

"  First !  Surely  3rou  have  never  seen 
him  anywhere  else  !  " 

"  Your  pardon,  my  dear.  He  never 
comes  to  town  without  honoring  me  with 
a  call.  This  is  the  price  I  pay  for  having 
had  the  honor  of  being  an  inmate  of  the 
same  house  with  him  for  a  week." 

Eve  rang  the  bell,  and  Pierre  made  his 
appearance. 

"Desire  Mr.  Bragg  to  walk  into  the 
library." 

Grace  looked  demure  while  Pierre  was 
gone  to  usher  in  their  visitor,  and  Eve 
was  thinking  of  the  medley  of  qualities 
John  Effingham  had  assembled  in  his  de- 
scription, as  the  door  opened  and  the  sub- 
ject of  her  contemplation  entered. 

"Monsieur  Aristabule,"  said  Pierre, 
eying  the  card,  but  sticking  at  the  first 
name. 

Mr.  Aristabulus  Bragg  was  advancing 
with  an  easy  assurance  to  make  his  bow 
to  the  ladies,  when  the  more  finished  air 


and  quiet  dignity  of  Miss  Effingham,  who 
was  standing,  so  far  disconcerted  him, 
as  completely  to  upset  his  self-possession. 
As  Grace  had  expressed  it,  in  consequence 
of  having  lived  three  years  in  the  old  resi- 
dence at  Templeton,  he  had  begun  to  con- 
sider himself  a  part  of  the  family,  and  at 
home  he  never  spoke  of  the  young  lady 
without  calling  her  "Eve,"  or  "Eve 
Effingham."  But  he  found  it  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  to  affect  familiarity  among 
his  associates,  and  to  practice  it  in  the 
very  face  of  its  subject ;  and,  although 
seldom  at  a  loss  for  words  of  some  sort 
or  another,  he  was  now  actually  dum- 
founded.  Eve  relieved  his  awkwardness 
by  directing  Pierre,  with  her  eye,  to  hand 
a  chair,  and  first  speaking. 

"  I  regret  that  my  father  is  not  in,"  she 
said,  by  way  of  turning  the  visit  from 
herself :  "  but  he  is  to  be  expected  every 
moment.  Are  you  lately  from  Temple- 
ton ?  " 

Aristabulus  drew  his  breath,  and  re- 
covered enough  of  his  ordinary  tone  of 
manner  to  reply  with  a  decent  regard  to 
his  character  for  self-command.  The  in- 
timacy that  he  had  intended  to  establish 
on  the  spot  was  temporarily  defeated,  it 
is  true,  and  without  his  exactly  knowing 
how  it  had  been  effected ;  for  it  was  merely 
the  steadiness  of  the  young  lady,  blended 
as  it  was  with  a  polished  reserve,  that 
had  thrown  him  to  a  distance  he  could  not 
explain.  He  felt  immediatefy,  and  with 
taste  that  did  his  sagacity  credit,  that 
his  footing  in  this  quarter  was  only  to  be 
obtained  by  unusually  slow  and  cautious 
means.  Still,  Mr.  Bragg  was  a  man  of 
great  decision,  and,  in  his  way,  of  very 
far-sighted  views ;  and  singular  as  it  may 
seem,  at  that  unpropitious  moment,  he 
mentally  determined  that,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  he  would  make  Miss  Eve  Effing- 
ham his  wife. 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Effingham  enjoys  good 
health,"  he  said,  with  some  such  caution 
as  a  rebuked  school-girl  enters  on  the  reci- 
tation of  her  task — "he  enjoyed  bad 
health  I  hear  (Mr.  Aristabulus  Bragg, 
though  so  shrewd,  was  far  from  critical 
in  his  modes  of  speech)  when  he  went  to 
Europe,  and,  after  traveling  so  far  in  such 
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bad  company,  it  would  be  no  more  than 
fair  that  he  should  have  a  little  respite  as 
he  approaches  home  and  old  age." 

Had  Eve  been  told  that  the  man  who 
uttered  this  nice  sentiment,  and  that  too 
in  accents  as  uncouth  and  provincial  as 
the  thought  was  finished  and  lucid,  actu- 
ally presumed  to  think  of  her  as  his  bosom 
companion,  it.  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
would  have  predominated  in  her  mind, 
mirth  or  resentment.  But  Mr.  Bragg 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  his  secrets 
escape  him  prematurely,  and  certainly 
this  was  one  that  none  but  a  wizard  could 
have  discovered  without  the  aid  of  a  direct 
oral  or  written  communication. 

"  Are  you  lately  from  Temple  ton  ?  "  re- 
peated Eve,  a  little  surprised  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  see  fit  to  answer  the 
question,  which  was  the  only  one  that,  as 
it  seemed  to  her,  could  have  common  in- 
terest with  them  both. 

"  I  left  home  the  day  before  yester- 
day," Aristabulus  now  deigned  to  reply. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  our  beautiful 
mountains,  and  I  was  then  so  young,  that 
I  feel  a  great  impatience  to  revisit  them, 
though  the  pleasure  must  be  deferred 
until  spring." 

"  I  conclude  they  are  the  handsomest 
mountains  in  the  known  world,  Miss 
Effingham  !  "• 

"  That  is  much  more  than  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  claim  for  them  ;  but,  according  to 
my  imperfect  recollection,  and,  what  I 
esteem  of  far  more  importance,  accord- 
ing to  the  united  testimony  of  Mr.  John 
Effingham  and  my  father,  I  think  they 
must  be  very  beautiful." 

Aristabulus  looked  up,  as  if  he  had  a 
facetious  thing  to  say,  and  he  even  ven- 
tured on  a  smile,  while  he  made  his  an- 
swer. 

"  I  hope  Mr.  John  Effingham  has  pre- 
pared you  for  a  great  change  in  the 
house  ?  " 

"We  know  that  it  has  been  repaired 
and  allcred  under  his  directions.  That 
was  done  at  my  father's  request." 

"  We  consider  it  denationalized,  Miss 
Effingham,  there  being  nothing  like  it, 
west  of  Albany  at  least." 

"I  should   be   sorr}'   to  find    that  my 


cousin  has  subjected  us  to  this  imputa- 
tion," said  Eve,  smiling — perhaps  a  little 
equivocally ;  "  the  -architecture  of  Amer- 
ica being  generally  so  simple  and  pure. 
Mr.  Effingham  laughs  at  his  own  improve- 
ments, however,  in  which,  he  says,  he  has 
only  carried  out  the  plans  of  the  original 
artiste,  who-  worked  very  much  in  what 
was  called  the  composite  order." 

"You  allude  to  Mr.  Hiram  Doolittle,  a 
gentleman  I  never  saw  ;  though  I  hear  he 
has  left  behind  him  many  traces  of  his 
progress  in  the  newer  States.  Ex  pede 
Herculem,  as  we  say  in  the  classics,  Miss 
Effingham.  I  believe  it  is  the  general 
sentiment  that  Mr.  Doolittle's  designs 
have  been  improved  on,  though  most 
people  think  that  the  Grecian  or  Roman 
architecture,  which  is  so  much  in  use  in 
America,  would  be  more  republican.  But 
everybody  knows  that  Mr.  John  Effing- 
ham is  not  much  of  a  republican." 

Eve  did  not  choose  to  discuss  her  kins- 
man's opinions  writh  Mr.  Aristabulus 
Bragg,  and  she  quietly  remarked  that 
she  "did  not  know  that  the  imitations 
of  the  ancient  architecture,  of  which  there 
are  so  many  in  the  county,  were  owing 
to  attachment  to  republicanism." 

"To  what  else  can  it  be  owing,  Miss 
Eve?" 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  Grace  Van  Cort- 
landt;  "it  is  unsuited  to  the  materials, 
the  climate,  and  the  uses  ;  and  some  very 
powerful  motive,  like  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bragg,  could  alone  overcome  these 
obstacles." 

Aristabulus  started  from  his  seat,  and 
making  sundry  apologies,  declared  his 
previous  unconsciousness  that  Miss  Van 
Cortlandt  was  present;  all  of  which  was 
true  enough,  as  he  had  been  so  much 
occupied  mentally  with  her  cousin  as  not 
to  have  observed  her,  seated  as  she  was 
partly  behind  a  screen.  Grace  received 
the  excuses  favorably,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  resumed. 

"I  am  sorry  that  my  cousin  should 
offend  the  taste  of  the  country,"  said  Eve, 
"but  as  we  are  to  live  in  the  house  the 
punishment  will  fall  heaviest  on  the  of- 
fenders." 

"Do  not  mistake  me,  Miss  Eve,"    re- 
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turned  Aristabulus  in  a  little  alarm,  for 
he  too  well  understood  the  influence  and 
wealth  of  John  Effing-ham  not  to  wish  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  him,  "do  not 
mistake  me.  I  admire  the  house,  and 
know  it  to  be  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  pure 
architecture  in  its  way,  but  then  public 
opinion  is  not  yet  quite  up  to  it.  I  see 
all  its  beauties,  I  would  wish  you  to  know, 
but  then  there  are  many,  a  majority  per- 
haps, who  do  not,  and  these  persons  think 
they  ought  to  be  consulted  about  such 
matters." 

"I  believe  Mr.  John  Effingham  thinks 
less  of  his  own  work  than  j7ou  seem  to 
think  of  it  yourself,  sir,  for  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  him  laugh  at  it  as  a  mere 
enlargement  of  the  merits  of  the  Com- 
posite order.  He  calls  it  a  caprice  rather 
than  a  taste  ;  nor  do  I  see  what  concern 
a  majority,  as  you  term  them,  can  have 
with  a  house  that  does  not  belong-  to 
them." 

Aristabulus  was  surprised  that  any  one 
could  disregard  a  majority  ;  for  in  this 
respect  he  a  g-ood  deal  resembled  Mr. 
Dodge,  though  running  a  different  career ; 
and  the  look  of  surprise  he  gave  was 
natural  and  open. 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  the  public  has  a 
legal  right  to  control  the  tastes  of  the 
citizen,"  he  said,  "but  in  a  republican 
g-overnment,  you  undoubtedly  understand, 
Miss  Eve,  it  will  rule  in  all  things." 

"I  can  understand  that  one  would 
wish  to  see  his  neighbor  use  good  taste, 
as  it  helps  to  'embellish  a  country ;  but 
the  man  who  should  consult  the  whole 
neighborhood  before  he  built  would  be 
very  apt  to  cause  a  complicated  house  to 
be  erected,  if  he  paid  much  respect  to  the 
different  opinions  he  received ;  or,  what  is 
quite  as  likely,  apt  to  have  no  house  at 
all." 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Miss  Ef- 
fingham, for  the  public  sentiment  just 
now  runs  almost  exclusively  and  popularly 
into  the  Grecian  school.  We  build  little 
besides  temples  for  our  churches,  our 
banks,  our  taverns,  our  court-houses,  and 
our  dwellings.  A  friend  of  mine  has  just 
built  a  brewery  on  the  model  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Winds."    . 


"  Had  it  been  a  mill,  one  might  under- 
stand the  conceit,"  said  Eve,  who  now  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  her  visitor  had  some 
latent  humor,  though  he  produced  it  in  a 
manner  to  induce  one  to  think  him  any- 
thing but  droll.  "  The  mountains  must  be 
doubly  beautiful  if  they  are  decorated  in 
the  way  you  mention.  I  sincerely  hope, 
Grace,  that  I  shall  find  the  hills  as  pleas- 
ant as  the}7  now  exist  in  my  recollection." 

"  Should  they  not  prove  to  be  quite  as 
lovely  as  you  imagine,  Miss  Effingham," 
returned  Aristabulus,  who  saw  no  impro- 
priety in  answering  a  remark  made  to 
Miss  Van  Cortlandt,  or  any  one  else,  "  I 
hope  3rou  will  have  the  kindness  to  conceal 
the  fact  from  the  world." 

"I  am  afraid  that  would  exceed  my 
power — the  disappointment  would  be  so 
strong.  May  I  ask  why  you  show  so  much 
interest  in  my  keeping  so  cruel  a  mortifi- 
cation to  myself?  " 

'•'Why,  Miss  Eye,"  said  Aristabulus, 
looking-  grave,  "  I  am  afraid  that  our  peo- 
ple would  hardly  bear  the  expression  of 
such  an  opinion  from  you." 

"  From  me  ! — and  why  not  from  me,  in 
particular  ?  " 

u  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  think  you 
have  traveled,  and  have  seen  other  coun- 
tries." 

"And  is  it  only  those  who  have  not 
traveled,  and  who  have  no  means  of 
knowing  the  value  of  what  they  say,  that 
are  privileged  to  criticise  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  exactly  explain  my  own 
meaning,  perhaps,  but  I  think  Miss  Grace 
will  understand  me.  Do  you  not  agree 
with  me,  Miss  Van  Cortlandt,  in  thinking- 
it  would  be  safer  for  one  who  never  saw 
any  other  mountains  to  complain  of  the 
tameness  and  monotony  of  our  own,  than 
for  one  who  had  passed  a  whole  life  among 
the  Andes  and  the  Alps  ?  " 

Eve  smiled,  for  she  saw  that  Mr.  Bragg- 
was  capable  of  detecting  and  laughing-  at 
provincial  pride,  even  while  he  was  so 
much  under  its  influence ;  and  Grace 
colored,  for  she  had  the  consciousness  of 
having  already  betraj'ed  some  of  this  very 
silly  sensitiveness  in  her  intercourse  with 
her  cousin,  in  connection  with  other  sub- 
jects.    A  reply   was  unnecessary,   how- 
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ever,  as  the  door  just  then  opened,  and 
John  Effingham  made  his  appearance. 
The  meeting-  between  the  two  gentlemen 
— for  we  suppose  Aristabulus  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  category,  by  courtesy,  if  not 
of  right — was  more  cordial  than  Ev?  had 
expected  to  witness,  for  each  really  enter- 
tained a  respect  for  the  other,  in  reference 
to  a  merit  of  a  particular  sort ;  Mr,  Bragg 
esteeming  Mr.  John  Effingham  as  a 
wealthy  and  caustic  cynic,  and  Mr.  John 
Effingham  regarding  Mr.  Bragg  much  as 
the  owner  of  a  dwelling  regards  a  valu- 
able house-dog.  After  a  few  moments  of 
conversation  the  two  withdrew  together ; 
and  just  as  the  ladies  were  about  to  de- 
scend to  the  drawing-room,  previously  to 
dinner,  Pierre  announced  that  a  plate  had 
been  ordered  for  the  land  agent. 


CHAPTER   II. 

"  I  know  that  Deformed  ;  he  has  been  a  vile  thief 
this  seven  years ;  he  goes  np  and  down  like  a  gen- 
tleman." —Much  ado  About  Nothing. 

Eve  and  her  cousin  found  Sir  George 
Templemore  and  Captain  Truck  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  former  having  lingered 
in  New  York,  with  a  desire  to  be  near  his 
friends,  and  the  latter  being  on  the  point 
of  sailing  for  Europe,  in  his  regular  turn. 
To  these  must  be  added  Mr.  Bragg  and 
the  ordinary  inmates  of  the  house,  when 
the  reader  will  get  a  view  of  the  whole 
party. 

Aristabulus  had  never  before  sat  down 
to  as  brilliant  a  table,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  saw  candles  lighted  at  a 
dinner ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  dis- 
concerted at  a  novelty.  Had  he  been  a 
European  of  the  same  origin  and  habits, 
awkwardness  would  have  betrayed  him 
fifty  times  before  the  dessert  made  its  ap- 
pearance ;  but  being  the  man  he  was,  one 
who  overlooked  a  certain  prurient  polite- 
ness that  rather  illustrated  his  deport- 
ment, might  very  well  have  permitted 
him  to  pass  among  the  oi  polloi  of  the 
world,  were  it  not  for  a  peculiar  manage- 
ment in  the  way  of  providing  for  himself. 
It  is  true,  he  asked  every  one  near  him  to 
eat  of  everything  he  could  himself  reach, 


!  and  that  he  used  his  knife  as  a  coal-heaver 
uses  his  shovel ;  but  the  company  he  was 
in,  though  fastidious  in  its  own  deport- 
ment, was  altogether  above  the  silver- 
forkisms,  and  this  portion  of  his  demeanor, 
if  it  did  not  escape  undetected,  passed 
away  unnoticed.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  peculiarity  already  mentioned  as  an 
exception.  This  touch  of  deportment  (or 
management,  perhaps,  is  the  better  word) 
being  characteristic  of  the  man,  it  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  a  little  in  detail. 

The  service  at  Mr.  Effingham's  table 
was  made  in  the  quiet  but  thorough  man- 
ner that  distinguishes  a  French  dinner. 
Every  dish  was  removed,  carved  by  the 
domestics,  and  handed  in  turn  to  each 
guest.  But  there  was  a  delaj^  and  a  fin- 
ish in  this  arrangement  that  suited  neither 
Arista bulus'sgo-a-head -ism,  nor  his  organ 
of  acquisitiveness.  Instead  of  waiting, 
therefore,  for  the  more  graduated  move- 
ments of  the  domestics,  he  began  to  take 
care  of  himself,  an  office  that  he  per- 
formed with  a  certain  dexterity  that  he 
had  acquired  by  frequenting  ordinaries — 
a  school,  by  the  way,  in  which  he  had  ob- 
tained most  of  his  notions  of  the  proprie- 
ties of  the  table.  One  or  two  slices  were 
obtained  in  the  usual  manner,  or  by  means 
of  the  regular  service  ;  and  then,  like  one 
who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortune 
by  some  lucky  windfall  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  he  began  to  make 
accessions,  right  and  left,  as  opportunity 
offered.  Sundry  entremets,  or  light 
dishes,  that  had  a  peculiarly  tempting  ap- 
pearance, came  first  under  his  grasp.  Of 
these  he  soon  accumulated  all  within  his 
reach,  by  taxing  his  neighbors,  when  he 
ventured  to  send  his  plate  here  and  there, 
or  wherever  he  saw  a  dish  that  promised 
to  reward  his  trouble.  By  such  means, 
which  were  resorted  to,  however,  with  a 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  assiduity  that  es- 
caped much  observation,-  Mr.  Bragg  con- 
trived to  make  his  own  plate  a  sample 
epitome  of  the  first  course. 

It  contained  in  the  center,  fish,  beef, 
and  ham ;  and  around  these  staple  articles 
he  had  arranged  croquettes,  rognons,  ra- 
gouts, vegetables,  and  other  light  things, 
until  not  only  was  the  plate  completely 
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covered,  but  it  was  actually  covered  in 
double  and  triple  layers;  mustard,  cold 
butter,  salt,  and  even  pepper  garnish- 
ing" its  edges.  These  different  accumula- 
tions were  the  work  of  time  and  address, 
and  most  of  the  company  had  repeatedly 
changed  their  plates  before  Aristabulus 
had  eaten  a  mouthful,  the  soup  excepted. 
The  happy  moment  when  his  ingenuity 
was  to  be  rewarded  had  now  arrived,  and 
the  land  agent  was  about  to  commence 
the  process  of  mastication,  or  of  deglu- 
tition rather,  for  he  troubled  himself  very 
little  with  the  first  operation,  when  the 
report  of  a  cork  drew  his  attention  toward 
the  champagne.  To  Aristabulus  this  wine 
never  came  amiss,  for  relishing  its  piquan- 
cy, he  had  never  gone  far  enough  into  the 
science  of  the  table  to  learn  which  were 
the  proper  moments  for  using  it.  As 
respected  all  the  others  at  table,  this 
moment  had  in  truth  arrived,  though,  as 
respected  himself,  he  was  no  nearer  to  it, 
according  to  a  regulated  taste,  than  when 
he  first  took  his  seat.  Perceiving  that 
Pierre  was  serving  it,  however,  he  offered 
his  own  glass,  and  enjoyed  a  delicious  in- 
stant as  he  swallowed  a  beverage  that 
much  surpassed  anything  he  had  ever 
known  to  issue  out  of  the  waxed  and 
leaded  nozzles  that,  pointed  like  so  many 
enemies'  batteries  loaded  with  headaches 
and  disordered  stomachs,  garnished  sun- 
dry village  bars  of  his  acquaintance. 

Aristabulus  finished  his  glass  at  a 
draught,  and  when  he  took  breath  he 
fairly  smacked  his  lips.  That  was  an 
unlucky  instant ;  his  plate,  burdened  with 
all  its  treasures,  being  removed  at  this 
unguarded  moment ;  the  man  who  per- 
formed this  unkind  office  fancying  that 
a  dislike  to  the  dishes  could  alone  have 
given  rise  to  such  an  omnium-gatherum. 

It  was  necessary  to  commence  de  novo, 
but  this  could  no  longer  be  done  with  the 
first  course,  which  was  removed,  and 
Aristabulus  set  to  with  zeal  forthwith 
on  the  game.  Necessity  compelled  him  to 
eat,  as  the  different  dishes  were  offered  ; 
and  such  was  his  ordinary  assiduity  with 
the  knife  and  fork,  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  remove,  he  had  actually  dis- 
posed of  more  food  than  any  other  person 


at  table.  He  now  began  to  converse, 
and  we  shall  open  the  conversatioii  at 
the  precise  point  in  the  dinner  when  it 
was  in  the  power  of  Aristabulus  to  make 
one  of  the  interlocutors. 

Unlike  Mr.  Dodge,  he  had  betrayed  no 
peculiar  interest  in  the  baronet,  being  a 
man  too  shrewd  and  worldly  to  set  his 
heart  on  trifles  of  any  sort ;  and  Mr. 
Bragg  no  more  hesitated  about  replying 
to  Sir  George  Templemore  or  Mr.  Effing- 
ham, than  he  would  have  hesitated  about 
answering  one  of  his  own  nearest  asso- 
ciates. With  him  age  and  experience 
formed  no  particular  claims  to  be  heard, 
and,  as  to  rank,  it  is  true  he  had  some 
vague  ideas  about  there  being  such  a 
thing  in  the  militia,  but  as  it  was  un- 
salaried rank,  he  attached  no  great  im- 
portance to  it.  Sir  George  Templemore 
was  inquiring  concerning  the  recording  of 
deeds,  a  regulation  that  had  recently  at- 
tracted attention  in  England  :  and  one  of 
Mr.  Effingham's  replies  contained  some 
immaterial  inaccuracy,  which  Aristabulus 
took  occasion  to  correct,  as  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  general  discourse. 

"I  ask  pardon,  sir,"  he  concluded  his 
explanations  by  saying,  "  but  I  ought  to 
know  these  little  niceties,  having  served 
a  short  part  of  a  term  as  a  county  clerk, 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  a  death." 

"You  mean,  Mr.  Bragg,  that  you  were 
employed  to  write  in  a  county  clerk's 
office,"  observed  John  Effingham,  who  so 
much  disliked  untruth,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  much  about  refuting  it,  or  what 
he  now  fancied  to  be  an  untruth. 

"As  county  clerk,  sir.  Major  Pippin 
died  a  year  before  his  time  was  out,  and  I 
got  the  appointment.  As  regular  a  county 
clerk,  sir,  as  there  is  in  the  fifty-six  coun- 
ties of  New  York." 

"  When  I  had  the  honor  to  engage  you 
as  Mr.  Effingham's  agent,  sir,"  returned 
the  other,  a  little  sternly,  for  he  felt  his 
own  character  for  veracity  involved  in 
that  of  the  subject  of  his  selection,  "I 
believed,  indeed,  that  you  were  writing  in 
the  office,  but  I  did  not  understand  it  was 
as  the  clerk." 

"Very  true,  Mr.  John,"  returned  Aris- 
tabulus,   without    discovering   the    least 
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concern,  "I  was  then  engaged  by  my 
successor  as  a  clerk;  but  a  few  months 
earlier  I  filled  the  office  myself." 

'.'  Had  you  gone  on,  in  the  regular  line 
of  promotion,  my  dear  sir,"  pithily  in- 
quired Captain  Truck,  "to  what  prefer- 
ment would  you  have  risen  by  this  time  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  understand  you,  gentle- 
men," returned  the  unmoved  Aristabulus, 
who  perceived  a  general  smile.  "  I  know 
that  some  people  are  particular  about 
keeping  pretty  much  on  the  same  level,  as 
to  office  ;  but  I  hold  to  no  such  doctrine. 
If  one  good  thing  cannot  be  had,  I  do  not 
see  that  it  is  a  reason  for  rejecting  an- 
other. I  ran  that  year  for  sheriff,  and 
finding  that  I  was  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  county,  I  accepted  my  succes- 
sor's offer  to  write  in  the  office,  until  some- 
thing better  might  turn  up." 

"  You  practiced  all  this  time,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Bragg,"  observed  John  Effingham. 

"I  did. a  little  in  that  way  too,  sir;  or 
as  much  as  I  could.  Law  is  flat  with  us 
of  late,  and  many  of  the  attorneys  are 
turning  their  attention  to  other  callings." 

"And  pray,  sir,"  asked  Sir  George; 
"what  is  the  favorite  pursuit  with  most 
of  them  just  now  ?  " 

"Some  our  way  have  gone  into  the 
horse-line ;  but  much  the  greater  portion 
are  just  now  dealing  in  western  cities." 

"In  western  cities!"  exclaimed  the 
baronet,  looking  as  if  he  distrusted  a 
mystification. 

"  In  such  articles,  and  in  mill-seats,  and 
railroad  lines,  and  other  expectations." 

"  Mr.  Bragg  means  that  they  are  buy- 
ing and  selling  lands  on  which  it  is  hoped 
all  these  conveniences  may  exist,  a  cen- 
tury hence,"  explained  John  Effingham. 

"  The  hope  is  for  next  year,  or  next 
week  even,  Mr.  John,"  returned  Aristab- 
ulus with  a  sly  look,  "though  you  may 
be  very  right  as  to  the  reality.  Great 
fortunes  have  been  made  on  a  capital  of 
hopes,  lately  in  this  country." 

"And  have, you  been  able  yourself  to 
resist  these  temptations  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Effingham.  "I  feel  doubly  indebted  to 
you,  sir,  that  you  should  have  continued 
to  devote  your  time  to  my  interests,  while 
so  many  better  things  were  offering." 


"  It  was  my  duty,  sir,"  said  Aristabu- 
lus, bowing  so  much  the  lower>  from  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  actually  de- 
serted his  post  for  some  months,  to  em- 
bark in  the  western  speculations  that 
were  then  so  active  in  the  country,  "  not 
to  say  my  pleasure.  There  are  many 
profitable  occupations  in  this  country,  Sir 
George,  that  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
eagerness  to  embark  in  the  town- 
trade —  " 

"Mr.  Bragg  does  not  mean  trade  in 
town,  but  trade  in  towns,"  explained  John 
Effingham. 

"Yes,  sir,  the  traffic  in  cities.  I  never 
come  this  way  without  casting  an  eye 
about  me,  in  order  to  see  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  done  that  is  useful ;  and  I 
confess  that  several  available  opportuni- 
ties have  offered,  if  one  had  capital.  Milk 
is  a  good  business." 

"  Le  lait!"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle 
Viefville,  involuntarily. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  for  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen.  Sweet  potatoes  I  have  heard 
well  spoken  of,  and  peaches  are  really 
making  some  rich  men's  fortunes." 

"All  of  which  are  honester  and  better 
occupations  than  the  traffic  in  cities  that 
you  have  mentioned,"  quietly  observed 
Mr.  Effingham. 

Aristabulus  looked  up  in  a  little  sur- 
prise, for  with  him  everything  was  eligi- 
ble that  returned  a  good  profit,  and  all 
things  honest  that  the  law  did  not  actually 
punish.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the 
company  was  disposed  to  listen,  and  hav- 
ing by  this  time  recovered  the  lost  ground, 
in  the  way  of  food,  he  cheerfully  resumed 
his  theme. 

"  Many  families  have  left  Otsego,  this 
and  the  last  summer,  Mr.  Effingham,  as 
emigrants  for  the  West.  The  fever  has 
spread  far  and  wide." 

"The  fever  !  Is  old  Otsego,"  for  so  its 
inhabitants  loved  to  call  a  county  of  half 
a  century's  existence,  it  being  venerable 
by  comparison,  "  is  old  Otsego  losing  its 
well-established  character  for  salubrity  ?  " 

"I  do  not  allude  to  an  animal  fever,  but 
to  the  western  fever." 

"  Ce  pays  de  Vouest  est-il  bien  mal- 
sain  ?  "  whispered  Mademoiselle  Viefville. 
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••  Appar eminent,  mademoiselle,  sous 
plusieurs  rapports." 

"The  western  fever  has  seized  old  and 
young-,  and  it  has  carried  off  many  active 
families  from  our  part  of  the  world,"  con- 
tinued Aristabulus,  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  little  aside  just  mentioned,  and 
who,  of#course,  did  not  heed  it ;  "  most  of 
the  counties  adjoining-  our  own  have  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  population." 

"  And  they  who  have  gone,  do  they 
belong  to  the  permanent  families,  or  are 
they  merely  the  floating  inhabitants?" 
inquired  Mr.  Effingham. 

"  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  regular 
movers." 

"Movers  !  "  again  exclaimed  Sir  George 
— "is  there  any  material  part  of  your 
population  who  actually  deserve  this 
name  ?  " 

"  As  much  so  as  the  man  who  shoes  a 
horse  ought  to  be  called  a  smith,  or  the 
man  who  frames  a  house  a  carpenter," 
answered  John  Effingham. 

"To  be  sure,"  continued  Mr.  Bragg, 
"  we  have  a  pretty  considerable  leaven  of 
them  in  our  political  dough,  as  well  as  in 
our  active  business.  I  believe,  Sir  George, 
that  in  England  men  are  tolerably  station- 
ary." 

"  We  love  to  continue  for  generations 
on  the  same  spot.  We  love  the  tree  that 
our  forefathers  planted,  the  roof  that  they 
built,  the  fireside  by  which  they  sat,  the 
sods  that  cover  their  remains." 

"Very  poetical,  and  I  dare  say  there 
are  situations  in  life  in  which  such  feelings 
come  in  without  much  effort.  It  must  be 
a  great  check  to  business  operations,  how- 
ever, in  your  part  of  the  world,  sir !  " 

"  Business  operations  !  what  is  business, 
as  you  term  it,  sir,  to  the  affections,  to 
the  recollections  of  ancestry,  and  to  the 
solemn  feelings  connected  with  history 
and  tradition?  " 

"Why,  sir,  in  the  wajT  of  history,  one 
meets  with  but  few  incumbrances  in  this 
country,  but  he  may  do  very  much  as  in- 
terest indicates,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, at  least.  A  nation  is  much  to  be 
pitied  that  is  weighed  down  by  the  past, 
in  this  manner,  since  its  industry  and  en- 
terprise are  constantly  impeded  by  ob- 


stacles that  grow  out  of  its  recollections. 
America  may,  indeed,  be  termed  a  happy 
and  a  free  country,  Mr.  John  Effingham, 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  things  !  " 

Sir  George  Templemore  was  too  well- 
bred  to  utter  all  he  felt  at  that  moment, 
as  it  would  unavoidably  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  his  hosts,  but  he  was  rewarded  for 
his  forbearance  by  intelligent  smiles  from 
Eve  and  Grace,  the  latter  of  whom  the 
young  baronet  fancied,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, was  quite  as  beautiful  as  her  cousin, 
and,  if  less  finished  in  manners,  she  had 
the  most  interesting  naivete. 

"  I  have  been  told  that  most  old  nations 
have  to  struggle  with  difficulties  that 
we  escape,"  returned  John  Effingham, 
"  though  I  confess  this  is  a  superiority 
on  our  part  that  never  before  presented 
itself  to  my  mind." 

"  The  political  economists,  and  even  the 
geographers,  have  overlooked  it,  but  prac- 
tical men  see  and  feel  its  advantages  every 
hour  in  the  day.  I  have  been  told,  Sir 
George  Templemore,  that  in  England, 
there  are  difficulties  in  running  highways 
and  streets  through  homesteads  and 
dwellings;  and  that  even  a  railroad  or  a 
canal  is  obliged  to  make  a  curve  to  avoid 
a  churchyard  or  a  tombstone  ?  " 

"I  confess  to  the  sin,  sir." 

"Our  friend,  Mr.  Bragg,"  put  in  John 
Effingham,  "considers  life  as  all  means, 
and  no  end." 

"  An  end  cannot  be  got  at  without  the 
means,  Mr.  John  Effingham,  as  I  trust 
you  will  yourself  admit.  I  am  for  the  end 
of  the  road  at  least,  and  must  say  that  I 
rejoice  in  being  a  native  of  a  country  in 
which  as  few  impediments  as  possible 
exist  to  onward  impulses.  The  man  who 
should  resist  an  improvement  in  our  part 
of  the  country,  on  account  of  his  fore- 
fathers, would  fare  badly  among  his  con- 
temporaries." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask,  Mr.  Bragg, 
if  you  feel  no  local  attachments  yourself," 
inquired  the  baronet,  throwing  as  much 
delicacy  into  the  tones  of  his  voice  as  a 
question  that  he  felt  ought  to  be  an  insult 
to  a  man's  heart  would  allow — "  if  one 
tree  is  not  more  pleasant  than  another ; 
the  house  you  were  born  in  more  beauti- 
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f  ul  than  a  house  into  which  you  never  en- 
tered ;  or  the  altar  at  which  you  have 
long-  worshiped,  more  sacred  than  an- 
other at  which  you  never  knelt  ?  " 

"  Nothing-  gives  me  greater  satisfaction 
than  to  answer  questions  of  gentlemen 
that  travel  through  our  country/'  re- 
turned Aristabulus,  "for  I  think,  in  mak- 
ing nations  acquainted  with  each  other, 
we  encourage  trade  and  render  business 
more  secure.  To  reply  to  your  inquiry,  a 
human  being  is  not  a  cat,  to  love  a  locality 
rather  than  its  own  interests.  I  have 
found  some  trees  much  pleasanter  than 
others,  and  the  pleasantest  tree  I  can  re- 
member was  one  of  my  own,  out  of  which 
the  sawyers  made  a  thousand  feet  of  clear 
stuff,  to  say  nothing  of  middlings.  The 
house  *  I  was  born  in  was  pulled  down 
shortly  after  my  birth,  as  indeed  has  been 
its  successor,  so  I  can  tell  you  nothing  on 
that  head  ;  and  as  for  altars,  there  are 
none  in  my  persuasion." 

"The  church  of  Mr.  Bragg  has  stripped 
itself  as  naked  as  he  would  strip  every- 
thing else,  if  he  could,"  said  John  Effing- 
ham. "  I  must  question  if  he  ever  knelt 
even  ;  much  less  before  the  altar.'-* 

"We  are  of  the  standing  order,  certain- 
ly," returned  Aristabulus,  glancing  tow- 
ard the  ladies  to  discover  how  they  took 
his  wit,  "and  Mr.  John  Effingham  is  as 
near  right  as  a  man  need  be,  in  a  matter 
of  faith.  In  the  way  of  houses,  Mr.  Ef- 
fingham, I  believe  it  is  the  general  opinion 
you  might  have  done  better  with  your 
own  than  to  have  repaired  it.  Had  the 
materials  been  disposed  of,  they  would 
have  sold  well,  and  by  running  a  street 
through  the  property,  a  pretty  sum  might 
have  been  realized." 

"  In  which  case  I  should  have  been  with- 
out a  home,  Mr.  Bragg." 

"  It  would  have  been  no  great  matter 
to  get  another  on  cheaper  land.  The  old 
residence  would  have  made  a  good  factory 
or  an  inn." 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  cat,  and  like  the  places  I 
have  long  frequented." 

Aristabulus,  though  not  easily  daunted, 
was  awed  by  Mr.  Effingham's  manner, 
and  Eve  saw  that  her  father's  fine  face 
had    flushed.     This  interruption,    there- 


fore, suddenly  changed  the  discourse, 
which  has  been  related  at  some  length, 
as  likely  to  give  the  reader  a  better  in- 
sight into  a  character  that  will  fill  some 
space  in  our  narrative,  than  a  more 
labored  description. 

"  I  trust  your  owners,  Captain  Truck," 
said  John  Effingham,  by  way  of  turning 
the  conversation  into  another  channel, 
"are  fully  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  you  saved  their  property  from  the 
hands  of  the  Arabs  ?  " 

"Men,  wThen  money  is  concerned,  are 
more  disposed  to  remember  how  it  was 
lost  than  how  it  was  recovered,  religion 
and  trade  being  the  two  poles,  on  such  a 
point,"  returned  the  old  seaman,  with  a 
serious  face.  •"  On  the  whole,  my  dear 
sir,  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  however ; 
and  so  long  as  you,  my  passengers  and 
my  friends,  are  not  inclined  to  blame  me, 
I  shall  feel  as  if  I  had  done  at  least  a  part 
of  my  duty." 

Eve  rose  from  the  table,  went  to  a  side- 
board and  returned,  when  she  gracefully 
placed  before  the  master  of  the  Montauk 
a  rich  and  beautifully  chased  punch-bowl 
in  silver.  Almost  at  the  same  moment, 
Pierre  offered  a  salver  that  contained  a 
capital  watch,  a  pair  of  small  silver  tongs 
to  hold  a  coal,  and  a  deck  trumpet,  in 
solid  silver. 

"These  are  so  many  faint  testimonials 
of  our  feelings,"  said  Eve — "  and  you  will 
do  us  the  favor  to  retain  them,  as  evi- 
dences of  the  esteem  created  by  skill*, 
kindness,  and  courage." 

"  My  dear  young  lady  !"  cried  the  old 
tar,  touched  to  the  soul  by  the  feeling 
with  which  Eve  acquitted  herself  of  this 
little  duty,  "  nry  dear  young  lady — well, 
God  bless  you — God  bless  you  all — you 
too,Mr.  John  Effingham,  for  that  matter — 
and  Sir  George — that  I  should  ever  have 
taken  that  runaway  for  a  gentleman  and 
a  baronet — though  I  suppose  there  are 
some  silly  baronets,  as  well  as  silly  lords 
— retain  them  ?  "  glancing  furiously  at 
Mr.  Aristabulus  Bragg,  "  may  the  Lord 
forget  me  in  the  heaviest  hurricane,  if  I 
ever  forget  whence  these  things  came, 
and  wiry  they  were  given." 

Here  the  worthy  captain  was  obliged 
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to  swallow  some  wine,  by  way  of  reliev- 
ing- his  emotions,  and  Aristabulus',  profit- 
ing" by  the  opportunity,  coolly  took  the 
bowl,  which,  to  use  a  word  of  his  own,  he 
hefted  in  his  hand,  with  a  view  to  form 
some  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  its  in- 
trinsic value.  Captain  Truck's  eye 
caught  the  action,  and  he  reclaimed  his 
property  quite  as  unceremoniously  as  it 
had  been  taken  away ;  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  the  ladies  prevented  an  out- 
breaking that  would  have  amounted  to  a 
declaration  of  war. 

''With  your  permission,  sir,"  said  the 
captain  dryly,  after  he  had  recovered  the 
bowl,  not  only  without  the  other's  consent 
but  in  some  degree  against  his  will ;  "  this 
bowl  is  as  precious  in  my  eyes  as  if  it  were 
made  of  my  father's  bones." 

"You  may  indeed  think  so,"  returned 
the  land-agent,  "  for  its  cost  could  not  be 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars." 

"Cost,  sir!  But,  my  dear  young  lady, 
let  us  talk  of  the  real  value.  For  what 
part  of  these  things  am  I  indebted  to 
you  ?  " 

"The.  bowl  is  my  offering,"  Eve  an- 
swered smilingly,  though  a  tear  glistened 
in  her  eye,  as  she  witnessed  the  strong 
unsophisticated  feeling  of  the  old  tar. 
"  I  thought  it  might  serve  sometimes  to 
bring  me  to  your  recollection,  when  it  was 
well  filled  in  honor  of  '  sweethearts  and 
wives.'  " 

"  It  shall — it  shall,  by  the  Lord  ;  and 
Mr.  Saunders  needs  look  to  it,  if  he  do 
not  keep  this  work  as  bright  as  a  cruis- 
ing frigate's  bottom.  To  whom  do  I  owe 
the  coal-tongs  ?  " 

"  Those  are  from  Mr.  John  Effingham, 
who  insists  that  he  will  come  nearer  to 
your  heart  than  any  of  us,  though  the 
gift  be  of  so  little  cost." 

"  He  does  not  know  me,  my  dear  young 
lady — nobody  ever  got  as  near  my  heart 
as  you ;  no,  not  even  my  own  dear  pious 
old  mother.  But  I  thank  Mr.  John  Ef- 
fingham from  my  inmost  spirit,  and  shall 
seldom  smoke  without  thinking  of  him. 
The  watch  I  know  is  Mr.  Effingham's,  and 
I  ascribe  the  trumpet  to  Sir  George." 

The  bows  of  the  several  gentlemen  as- 
sured  the  captain  he  was  right,  and  he 


shook  each  of  them  cordially  by  the  hand, 
protesting,  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  that 
nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure 
than  to  be  able  to  go  through  the  same 
perilous  scenes  as  those  from  which  they 
had  so  lately  escaped,  in  their  good  com- 
panjr  again. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Aristabulus, 
notwithstanding  the  rebuke  he  had  re- 
ceived, contrived  to  get  each  article,  in 
succession,  into  his  hands,  and  by  dint  of 
poising  it  on  a  finger,  or  by  examining  it, 
to  form  some  approximate  notion  of  its 
inherent  value.  The  watch  he  actually 
opened,  taking  as  good  a  survey  of  its 
works  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  very  well  allow. 

"  I  respect  these  things,  sir,  more  than 
3~ou  respect  your  father's  grave,"  said 
Captain  Truck  sternly,  as  he  rescued  the 
last  article  from  what  he  thought  the  im- 
pious grasp  of  Aristabulus  again,  "  and 
cat  or  no  cat,  they  sink  or  swim  with  me 
for  the  remainder  of  the  cruise.  If  there 
is  any  virtue  in  a'  will,  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  hear  there  is  not  any  longer, 
they  shall  share  my  last  bed  with  me,  be 
it  ashore  or  be  it  afloat.  My  dear  young 
lady,  fancy  all  the  rest,  but  depend  on  it, 
punch  will  be  sweeter  than  ever  taken 
from  this  bowl,  and  'sweethearts  and 
wives '  will  never  be  so  honored  again." 

"We  are  going  to  a  ball  this  evening, 
at  the  house  of  one  with  whom  I  am  suffi- 
ciently intimate  to  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
troducing a  stranger,  and  I  wish,  gentle- 
men," said  Mr.  Effingham,  bowing  to 
Aristabulus  and  the  captain,  by  way  of 
changing  the  conversation,  "  you  would 
do  me  the  favor  to  be  of  our  party." 

Mr.  Bragg  acquiesced  very  cheerfully, 
and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  while 
Captain  Truck,  after  protesting  his  unfit- 
ness for  such  scenes,  was  finally  prevailed 
on  b}'  John  Effingham  to  comply  with  the 
request  also.  The  ladies  remained  at  table 
but  a  few  minutes  longer,  when  they  re- 
tired, Mr.  Effingham  having  dropped  into 
the  old  custom  of  sitting  at  the  bottle 
until  summoned  to  the  drawing-room,  a 
usage  that  continues  to  exist  in  America, 
for  a  reason  no  better  than  the  fact  that 
it  continues  to  exist  in  England ;  it  being 
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almost  certain  that  it  will  cease  in  New 
York  the  season  after  it  is  known  to  have 
ceased  in  London. 


CHAPTER    III. 

"Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful ! " 

—Shakespeare. 

As  Captain  Truck  asked  permission  to 
initiate  the  new  coal-tongs  by  lighting-  a 
cigar,  Sir  George  Templemore  contrived 
to  ask  Pierre,  in  an  aside,  if  the  ladies 
would  allow  him  to  join  them.  The*  de- 
sired consent  having  been  obtained,  the 
baronet  quietly  stole  from  table,  and 
was  soon  beyond  the  odors  of  the  dining- 
room. 

"  You  miss  the  censer  and  the  frankin- 
cense," said  Eve,  laughing,  as  Sir  George 
entered  the  drawing-room ;  "but  you  will 
remember  we  have  no  church  establish- 
ment, and  dare  not  take  such  liberties 
with  the  ceremonials  of  the  altar." 

"  That  is  a  short-lived  custom  with  us, 
I  fancy,  though  far  from  an  unpleasant 
one.  But  you  do  me  injustice  in  supposing 
I  am  merely  running  away  from  the  fumes 
of  the  dinner." 

"No,  no;  we  understand  perfectly  well 
that  you  have  something  to  do  with  the 
fumes  of  flattery,  and  we  will  at  once 
fancy  all  has  been  said  that  the  occasion 
requires.  Is  not  our  honest  old  captain  a 
jewel  in  his  way  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  since  you  allow  me  to 
speak  of  your  father's  guests,  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  have  brought  together 
two  men  who  are  so  completely  the  oppo- 
sites  of  each  other  as  Captain  Truck  and 
this  Mr.  Aristabulus  Bragg.  The  latter 
is  quite  the  most  extraordinary  person  in 
his  way  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  with." 

"  You  call  him  a  person,  while  Pierre 
calls  him  a  personage;  I  fancy  he  con- 
siders it  very  much  as  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent whether  he  is  to  pass  his  days  in  the 
one  character  or  in  the  other.  Cousin 
Jack  assures  me  that  while  this  man  ac- 
cepts almost  any  duty  that  he  chooses  to 
assign  him,  he  would  not  deem  it  at  all  a 
violation  of  the  convenances  to  aim  at  the 
throne  in  the  White  House." 


"  Certainly  with  no  hopes  of  ever  at- 
taining it !  " 

"One  cannot  answer  for  that.  The 
man  must  undergo  many  essential 
changes,  and  much  radical  improvement,, 
before  such  a  climax  to  his  fortunes  can 
ever  occur ;  but  the  instant  you  do  away 
with  the  claims  of  heredita^  power,  the 
door  is  opened  to  a  new  chapter  of  acci- 
dents. Alexander  of  Russia  st3ded  him- 
self un  heureux  accident ;  and  should  it 
ever  be  our  fortune  to  receive  Mr.  Bragg- 
as  President,  we  shall  only  have  to  term 
him  un  malheureux  accident.  I  believe 
that  will  contain  all  the  difference." 

"  Your  republicanism  is  indomitable, 
Miss  Effingham,  and  1  shall  abandon  the 
attempt  to  convert  you  to  safer  prin- 
ciples, more  especially  as  I  find  you  sup- 
ported by  both  the  Messrs.  Effingham,  who 
while  they  condemn  so  much  at  home, 
seem  singularly  attached  to  their  own 
system  at  the  bottom." 

"They  condemn,  Sir  George  Temple- 
more,  because  they  know  that  perfection 
is  hopeless,  and  because  they  feel  it  to 
be  unsafe  and  unwise  to  eulogize  .defects  ; 
and  they  are  attached,  because  near  views 
of  other  countries  have  convinced  them 
that,  comparatively  at  least,  bad  as  we 
are,  we  are  still  better  than  most  of  our 
neighbors." 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Grace,  "that 
many  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  John  Effing- 
ham, in  particular,  are  not  at  all  the 
opinions  that  are  most  in  vogue  here  ; 
he  rather  censures  what  we  like,  and 
likes  what  we  censure.  Even  my  dear 
uncle  is  thought  to  be  a  little  heterodox 
on  such  subjects." 

"I  can  readily  believe  it,"  returned 
Eve,  steadily.  "  These  gentlemen  having 
become  familiar  with  better  things  in  the 
way  of  the  tastes  and  of  the  purely  agree- 
able, cannot  discredit  their  own  knowl- 
edge so  much  as  to  extol  that  which  their 
own  experience  tells  them  is  faulty,  or 
condemn  that  which  their  own  experience 
tells  them  is  relatively  good.  Now,  Grace, 
if  you  will  reflect  a  moment,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  people  necessarily  like  the  best 
of  their  own  tastes  until  they  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  better,   and   that    they  as 
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necessarily  quarrel  with  the  unpleasant 
facts  that  surround  them,  although  these 
facts,  as  consequences  of  a  political  sys- 
tem, may  be  much  less  painful  than  those 
of  other  systems  of  which  they  have  no 
knowledge.  In  the  one  case  they  like 
their  own  best,  simply  because  it  is  their 
own  best ;  and  they  dislike  their  own 
worst,  because  it  is  their  own  worst.  We 
cherish  a  taste  in  the  nature  of  things 
without  entering  into  anjj  comparisons ; 
for  when  the  means  of  comparison  offer, 
and  we  find  improvements,  it  ceases  to  be 
a  taste  at  all,  while  to  complain  of  any 
positive  grievance  is  the  nature  of  man, 
I  fear." 

"  I  think  a  republic  odious  !  " 
"  La  republique  est  une  horreur  !  " 
Grace  thought  a  republic  odious,  with- 
out knowing  anything  of  any  other  state 
of  society,  and  because  it  contained  odious 
things,  and  Mademoiselle  Viefville  called 
a  republic  une  horreur,  because  heads 
fell  and  anarchy  prevailed  in  her  own 
country  during  its  early  struggles  for 
liberty.  Though  Eve  seldom  spoke  more 
sensibly  and  never  more  temperately  than 
while  delivering  the  foregoing  opinions, 
Sir  George  Templemore  doubted  whether 
she  had  all  that  exquisite  finesse  and 
delicacy  of  features  that  he  had  so 
much  admired,  and  when  Grace  burst  out 
in  the  sudden  and  senseless  exclamation 
we  have  recorded,  he  turned  toward  her 
sweet  and  animated  countenance,  which, 
for  ,the  moment,  he  fancied  the  loveliest  of 
the  two. 

Eve  Effingham  had  yet  to  learn  that 
she  had  just  entered  into  the  most  intol- 
erant society,  meaning  purely  as  society , 
and  in  connection  with  what  are  usually 
called  liberal  sentiments,  in  Christendom. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  would  be 
less  safe  to  utter  a  generous  opinion  in 
favor  of  human  rights  in  America  than  in 
any  other  country,  for  the  laws  and  the 
institutions  become  active  in  this  respect ; 
but  simply  that  the  resistance  of  the  more 
refined  to  the  encroachments  of  the  unre- 
fined has  brought  about  a  state  of  feeling 
— a  feeling  that  is  seldom  just  and  never 
philosophical — which  has 'created  a  silent 
but  almost  unanimous  bias  against  the 


effects  of  the  institutions  in  what  is  called 
the  world.     * 

In  Europe  one  rarely  utters  a  sentiment 
of  this  nature,  under  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  safe  to  do  so  at  all,  without 
finding  a  very  general  sympathy  in  the 
auditors ;  but  in  the  circle  into  which  Eve 
had  now  fallen,  it  was  almost  considered 
a  violation  of  the  proprieties.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  more  than 
we  mean,  however;  for  we  have  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of /the  dis- 
sentients even,  are  so  idly,  and  without 
reflection,  or  for  the  very  natural  reasons 
already  given  by  our  heroine  ;  but  we  do 
wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that 
such  is  the  outward  appearance  which 
American  society  presents  to  every 
stranger,  and  to  every  native  of  the 
country  too,  on  his  return  from  a  resi- 
dence among  other  people.  Of  its  taste, 
wisdom,  and  safety  we  shall  not  now 
speak,  content  ourselves  with  merely 
saying  that  the  effect  of  Grace's  excla- 
mation on  Eve  was  unpleasant,  and  that, 
unlike  the  baronet,  she  thought  her  cousin 
was  never  less  handsome  than  while  her 
pretty  face  was  covered  with  the  pettish 
frown  it  had  assumed  for  the  occasion. 

Sir  George  Templemore  had  tact  enough 
to  perceive  there  had  been  a  slight  jar  in 
the  feelings  of  these  two  young  women, 
and  he  adroitly  changed  the  conversation. 
With  Eve  he  had  entire  confidence  on  the 
score  of  provincialism,  and,  without  ex- 
actly anticipating  the  part  Grace  would 
be  likely  to  take  in  such  a  discussion,  he 
introduced  the  subject  of  general  society 
in  New  York. 

"I  am  desirous  to  know,"  he  said,  "if 
you  have  your  sets,  as  we  have  them  in 
London  and  Paris.  Whether  you  have 
your  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and  your 
Chaussee  d'Antin  ;  your  Piccadilly,  Gros- 
venor  and  Russell  Squares  ?  ' ' 

"I  must  refer  you  to  Miss  Van  Cort- 
landt  for  an  answer  to  that  question," 
said  Eve. 

Grace  looked  up  blushing;  for  there 
were  both  novelty  and  excitement  in  hav- 
ing an  intelligent  foreigner  question  her 
on  such  a  subject. 

Ff  I  do  not  know  tha't  I  rightly  under- 
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stand  the  allusion,"  she  said  ;  tk  although 
I  am  afraid  Sir  George  Templemore 
means  to  ask  if  we  have  distinctions  in 
society  ?  " 

"And  why  afraid,  Miss  Van  Cort- 
landt?" 

"Because  it  strikes  me  such  a  question 
would  imply  a  douht  of  our  civilization." 

"There  are  frequently  distinctions 
made,  when  the  differences  are  not  ob- 
vious," observed  Eve.  "Even  London  and 
Paris  are  not  above  the  imputation  of  this 
folly.  Sir  George  Templemore,  if  I  under- 
stand him,  wishes  to  know  if  we  estimate 
gentilhYy  by  streets,  and  quality  by 
squares." 

"  Not  exactly  that  either,  Miss  Effing- 
ham ;  but,  whether  among  those  who  may 
very  well  pass  for  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
you  enter  into  the  minute  distinctions  that 
are  elsewhere  found .  .  Whether  you  have 
your  exclusives  and  your  elegants  and 
elegantes  j  or  whether  you  deem  all  within 
the  pale  as  on  an  equality  ?  " 

"  Les  femmes  Americaines  sont  bien 
jolies!"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Vief- 
ville. 

"It  is  quite  impossible  that  coteries 
should  not  form  in  a  town  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  souls." 

"I  do  not  mean  exacthy  that.  Is  there 
no  distinction  between  coteries  f  Is  not 
one  placed  by  opinion,  by  a  silent  consent, 
if  not  by  positive  ordinances,  above  an- 
other?" 

"  Certainly,  that  to  which  Sir  George 
Templemore  alludes  is  to  be  found,"  said 
Grace,  who  gained  courage  to  speak,  as 
she  found  the  subject  getting  to  be  more 
clearly  within  her  comprehension.  "All 
the  old  families,  for  instance,  keep  more 
together  than  the  others,  though  it  is  the 
subject  of  regret  that  they  are  not  more 
particular  than  they  are." 

"  Old  families  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  George 
Templemore,  with  quite  as  much  stress  as 
a  well-bred  man  could  very  well  lay  on 
the  words  in  such  circumstances. 

"Old  families,"  repeated  Eve,  with  all 
that  emphasis  which  the  barouet  himself 
had  hesitated  about  giving.  "  As  old  at 
least  as  two  centuries  can  make  them, 
and  this,  too,  with  origins  beyond   that 


period,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  American  has  a  better  gen- 
tility than  common,  as,  besides  his  own, 
he  may  take  root  in  that  of  Europe." 

"Do  not  misconceive  me,  Miss  Effing- 
ham. I  am  fully  aware  that  the  people 
of  this  country  are 'exactly  like  the  peo- 
ple of  all  other  civilized  countries  in  this 
respect ;  but  my  surprise  is  that,  in  a  re- 
public, you  should  have  such  a  term  even 
as  that  of  '  old  ^families.'  " 

"  The  surprise  has  arisen,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  from  not  having  suffi- 
ciently reflected  on  the  real  state  of  the 
country..  There  are  two  great  causes  of 
distinction  everywhere,  wealth  and  merit. 
Now  if  a  race  of  Americans  continue  con- 
spicuous in  their  own  society  through 
either  or  both  of  these  causes  for  a  suc- 
cession of  generations,  why  have  they  not 
the  same  claim  to  be  considered  members 
of  old  families,  as  Europeans  under  the 
same  circumstances?  A  republic  history 
is  as  much  history  as  a  monarchical  his- 
tory ;  and  a  historical  name  in  one,  is 
quite  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as 
a  historical  name  in  another.  Nay,  you 
admit  this  in  your  European  republics, 
while  you  wish  to  (\ev\y  it  in  ours." 

"  I  must  insist  on  having  proofs  ;  if 
we  permit  these  charges  to  be  brought 
against  us  without  evidence,  Mademoi- 
selle Viefville,  we  shall  finally  be  defeated 
through  our  own  neglect." 

"  Cest  une  belle  illustration,  celle  de 
Vanliquite"  observed  the  governess,  in  a 
matter-of-course  tone. 

"  If  you  insist  on  proof,  what  answer 
can  you  urge  to  the  Capponi  ?  '  Sonnez 
vos  trompettes,  et  je  vais  faire  sonner 
mes  cloches'' — or  to  the  Von  Erlachs,  a 
family  that  has  headed  so  many  resist- 
ances to  oppression  and  invasion,  five 
centuries?  " 

"All  this  is  very  true,"  returned  Sir 
George,  "and  yet  I  confess  it  is  not  the 
way  in  which  it  is  usual  with  us  to  con- 
sider American  society." 

"A  descent  from  Washington,  with  a 
character  and  a  social  position  to  corre- 
spond, would  not  be  absolutely  vulgar, 
notwithstanding !  " 

"  Nay,    if    you    press    me    so   hard,    I 
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must  appeal  to  Miss  Van  Cortlandt  for 
succor." 

"On  this  point  you  will  find  no  support 
in  that  quarter;  Miss  Van  Cortlandt  hag 
an  historical  name  herself,  and  will  not 
forego  an  honest  pride,  in  order  to  relieve 
one  of  the  hostile  powers  from  a  dilemma." 

"While  I  admit  that  time  and  merit 
must,  in  a  certain  sense,  place  families  in 
America  in  the  same  situation  with  fami- 
lies in  Europe,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  in 
conformity  with  3rour  institutions  to  lay 
the  same  stress  on  the  circumstance." 

"In  that  we  are  perfectly  of  a  mind,  ns 
I  think  the  American  has  much  the  hest 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  family,"  said 
Eve,  quietly. 

"  You  delight  in  paradoxes,  apparently, 
this  evening-,  Miss  Effingham,  for  I  now 
feel  very  certain  you  can  hardly  make  out 
a  plausible  defense  of  this  new  position." 

"If  I  had  my  old  ally,  Mr.  Powis, 
here,"  said  Eve,  touching"  the  fender  un- 
consciously with  her  little  foot,  and  per- 
ceptibly losing  the  animation  and  pleas- 
antry of  her  voice,  in  tones  that  were 
gentler,  if  not  melancholy,  "I  should  ask 
him  to  explain  this  matter  to  you,  for  he 
was  singularly  ready  in  such  replies.  As 
he  is  absent,  however,  I  will  attempt  the 
duty  myself.  In  Europe,  office,  power, 
and  consequently  consideration,  are  all 
hereditary  ;  whereas,  in  this  country,  they 
are  not,  but  depend  on  selection.  Now, 
Surely,  one  has  more  reason  to  be  proud 
of  ancestors  who  have  been  chosen  to  fill 
responsible  stations,  than  of  ancestors 
who  have  filled  them  through  the  acci- 
dents, heureux  ou  malheureux,  of  birth. 
The  only  difference  between  England  and 
America,  as  respects  families,  is  that  you 
add  positive  rank  to  that  to  which  we 
only  give  consideration.  Sentiment  is  at 
the  bottom  of  our  nobility,  and  the  great 
seal  at  the  bottom  of  yours.  And  now, 
having"  established  the  fact  that  there  are 
families  in  America,  let  us  return  whence 
we  started,  and  inquire  how  far  they  have 
an  influence  in  every-day  society." 

"To  ascertain  which,  we  must  apply  to 
Miss  Van  Cortlandt." 

"Much  less  than  they  ought,  if  my  opin- 
ion is  to  be  taken,"  said  Grace,  laughing. 


"  for  the  great  inroad  of  strangers  has 
completely  deranged  all  the  suitablenesses 
in  that  respect." 

"And  yet,  I  dare  say  these  very 
strang-ers  do  good,"  rejoined  Eve.  "Many 
of  them  must  have  been  respectable  in 
their  native  places,  and  ought  to  be  an 
acquisition  to  a  society  that  in  its  nature 
must  be,  Grace,  tant  soitpeu,  provincial." 

"Oh!"  cried  Grace,  "I  can  tolerate 
anything  but  the  Hajjis  !  " 

"The  what?"  asked  Sir  George,  ea- 
gerly— "will  you  suffer  me  to  ask  an 
explanation,  Miss  Van  Cortlandt  ?  " 

"The  Hajjis,"  repeated  Grace,  laugh- 
ing", though  she  blushed  to  the  eyes. 

The  baronet  looked  from  one  cousin  to 
the  other,  and  then  turned  an  inquiring 
glance  on  Mademoiselle  Viefville.  The 
latter  guve  a  slight  shrug,  and  seemed  to 
ask  an  explanation  of  the  3roung  lady's 
meaning  herself. 

"  A  Hajji  is  one  of  a  class,  Sir  George 
Templemore,"  Eve  at  length  said,  "to 
which  you  and  I  have  both  the  honor  of 
belonging-." 

"No,  not  Sir  George  Templemore,"  in- 
terrupted Grace,  with  a  precipitation  that 
she  instantly  regretted ;  "he  is  not  an 
American." 

"  Then  I  alone,  of  all  present,  have  that 
honor.  It  means  the  pilgrimage  to  Paris 
instead  of  Mecca ;  and  the  pilgrim  must 
be  an  American  instead  of  a  Mohamme- 
dan." 

"Nay,  Eve,  you  are  not  a  Hajji, 
neither." 

"Then  there  is  some  qualification  with 
which  I  am  not  yet  acquainted.  Will 
you  relieve  our  doubts,  Grace,  and  let  us 
know  the  precise  character  of  the  animal." 

"You  sta3^ed  too  long  to  be  a  Hajji — 
one  must  get  inoculated  merely,  not  take 
the  disease  and  become  cured,  to  be  a 
true  Hajji." 

"  I  thank  you,  Miss  Van  Cortlandt,  for 
this  description,"  returned  Eve,  in  her 
quiet  way.  "I  hope,  as  I  have  gone 
through  the  malady,  it  has  not  left  me 
pitted." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  one  of  these  Haj- 
jis," cried  Sir  George.  "Are  they  of 
both  sexes  ?  " 
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Grace  laughed  and  nodded  her  head. 

"  Will  you  point  it  out  to  me,  should 
we  he  so  fortunate  as  to  encounter  one 
this  evening-  ?  " 

Again  Grace  laughed,  and  nodded  her 
head. 

''I  have  been  thinking,  Grace,"  said 
Eve,  after  a  short  pause,  "  that  we  may 
give  Sir  George  Templemore  a  better  idea 
of  the  sets  about  which  he  is  so  curious, 
by  doing  what  is  no  more  than  a  duty 
of  our  own,  and  by  letting  him  profit  by 
the  opportunity.  Mrs.  Hawker  receives 
this  evening  without  ceremony ;  we  have 
not  yet  sent  our  answer  to  Mrs.  Jarvis, 
and  might  very  well  look  in  upon  her  for 
half  an  hour,  after  which  we  shall  be  in 
very  good  season  for  Mrs.  Houston's 
ball." 

"Surely,  Eve,  you  would  not  wish  to 
take  Sir  George  Templemore  to  such  a 
house  as  that  of  Mrs.  Jarvis?  " 

"I  do  not  wish  to  take  Sir  George 
Templemore  anywhere,  for  3'our  Hajjis 
have  opinions  of  their  own  on  such  sub- 
jects. But  as  cousin  Jack  will  accom- 
pan}r  us,  he  may  very  well  confer  that 
important  favor.  I  daresay  Mrs.  Jarvis 
will  not  look  upon  it  as  too  great  a 
liberty." 

"  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  nothing  Mr. 
John  Effingham  can  do  will  be  thought 
mal-a-propos  by  Mrs.  Jared  Jarvis.  His 
position  in  society  is  too  well  established, 
and  hers  is  too  equivocal  to  leave  any 
doubt  on  that  head." 

"This,  you  perceive,  settles  the  point 
of  coteries,''  said  Eve  to  the  baronet. 
"Volumes  might  be  written  to  establish 
principles ;  but  when  one  can  do  anything 
he  or  she  pleases,  anywhere  that  he  or 
she  likes,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  he 
or  she  is  privileged." 

"  All  very  true  as  to  the  fact,  Miss 
Effingham  ;  but  I  should  like  exceedingly 
to  know  the  reason." 

"Half  the  time  such  things  are  de- 
cided without  a  reason  at  all.  You  are 
a  little  exacting  in  requiring  a  reason  in 
New  York  for  that  which  is  done  in  Lon- 
don without  even  the  pretense  of  such  a 
thing.  It  is  sufficient  that  Mrs.  Jarvis 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you  without  an 


invitation,  and  that  Mrs.  Houston  would 
at  least  think  it  odd  were  you  to  take  the 
same  liberty  with  her." 
v  "It  follows,"  said  Sir  George,  smiling, 
"that  Mrs.  Jarvis  is  much  the  more 
hospitable  person  of  the  two." 

"  But,  Eve,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
Captain  Truck  and  Mr.  Bragg?"  asked 
Grace.  "  We  cannot  take  them  to  Mrs. 
Hawker's  ?  " 

"  Aristabulus  would,  indeed,  be  a  little 
out  of  place  in  such  a  house,  but  as  for 
our  excellent,  brave,  straightforward  old 
captain,  he  is  worthy  to  go  anywhere.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  present  him  to  Mrs. 
Hawker  myself." 

After  a  little  consultation  between  the 
ladies,  it  was  settled  that  nothing  should 
be  said  of  the  two  first  visits  to  Mr. 
Bragg,  but  that  Mr.  Effingham  should 
be  requested  to  bring  him  to  the  ball  at 
the  proper  hour,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
party  should  go  quietly  off  to  the  other 
places  without  mentioning  their  projects. 
As  soon  as  this  was  arranged,  the  ladies 
retired  to  dress,  Sir  George  Templemore 
passing  into  the  library  to  amuse  himself 
with  a  book  the  while  ;  where,  however, 
he  was  soon  joined  by  John  Effingham. 
Here  the  former  revived  the  conversation 
on  distinctions  in  society,  with  the  confu- 
sion of  thought  that  usually  marks  a 
European's  notions  of  such  matters. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"Ready." 
"  And  I.'.' 
"And  I" 

"  Where  shall  we  go  ?  " 
— Midsummek-Night's  Dream. 

Grace  Van  Cortlandt  was  the  first  to 
make  her  appearance  after  the  retreat 
from  the  drawing-room.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  pretty  as  the  American 
females  incontestably  are,  as  a  whole  they 
appear  better  in  demi-toilette  than  when 
attired  for  a  ball.  With  what  would  be 
termed  high  dress  in  other  parts  of  1  he 
world  they  are  little  acquainted  ;  but  re- 
versing the  rule  of  Europe,  where  the 
married  bestow  the  most    care   on  their 
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personal  appearance,  and  the  single  are 
taught  to  observe  a  rigid  simplicity, 
Grace  now  seemed  sufficiently  ornamented 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fastidious  baronet,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  thought  her  less  ob- 
noxious to  the  criticisms  just  mentioned, 
than  most  of  her  young  countrywomen 
in  general. 

An  embonpoint  that  was  just  sufficient 
to  distinguish  her  from  most  of  her  com- 
panions, a  fine  color,  brilliant  eyes,  a 
sweet  smile,  rich  hair,  and  such  feet  and 
hands  as  Sir  George  Templemore  had 
somehow — he  scarcely  knew  how  himself 
— fancied  could  only  belong  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  peers  and  princes,  rendered  Grace 
so  strikingly  attractive  this  evening,  that 
the  young  baronet  began  to  think  her  even 
handsomer  than  her  cousin.  There  was 
also  a  charm  in  the  unsophisticated  sim- 
plicity of  Grace,  that  was  particularly 
alluring  to  a  man  educated  amidst  the 
coldness  and  mannerism  of  the  higher 
classes  of  England.  In  Grace,  too,  this 
simplicity  was  chastened  by  perfect  deco- 
rum and  retenue  of  deportment ;  the  ex- 
uberance of  the  new  school  of  manners  not 
having  helped  to  impair  the  dignity  of  her 
character,  or  to  weaken  the  charm  of  dif- 
fidence. She  was  less  finished  in  her  man- 
ners than  Eve,  certainly;  a  circumstance, 
perhaps,  that  induced  Sir  George  Temple- 
more  to  fancy  her  a  shade  more  simple, 
but  she  was  never  unfeminine  or  unlady- 
like ;  and  the  term  vulgar,  in  spite  of  all 
the  capricious  and  arbitrary  rules  of  fash- 
ion, under  no  circumstance  could  ever  be 
applied  to  Grace  Van  Cortlandt.  In  this 
respect,  nature  seemed  to  have  aided  her  ; 
for  had  not  her  associations  raised  her 
above  such  an  imputation,  no  one  could 
believe  that  she  would  be  open  to  the 
charge,  had  her  lot  in  life  been  cast 
even  many  degrees  lower  than  it  actually 
was. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  a  sufficient 
similarity  has  been  created  by  education 
to  prevent  any  violent  shocks  to  our  hab- 
its or  principles,  we  most  affect  those 
whose  characters  and  dispositions  the 
least  resemble  our  own.  This  was  proba- 
bly one  of  the  reasons  why  Sir  George 
Templemore,  who  for  some  time  had  been 


well  assured  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  suit 
with  Eve,  began  to  regard  her  scarcely 
less  lovely  cousin  with  an  interest  of  a 
novel  and  lively  nature.  Quick-sighted 
and  deeply  interested  in  Grace's  happi- 
ness, Miss  Effingham  had  already  detected 
this  change  in  the  3roung  baronet's  incli- 
nations, and  though  sincerely  rejoiced  on 
her  own  account,  she  did  not  observe  it 
without  concern  ;  for  she  understood  bet- 
ter than  most  of  her  countrywomen  the 
great  hazards  of  destroying  her  peace  of 
mind  that  are  incurred  by  transplanting 
an  American  woman  into  the  more  artifi- 
cial circles  of  the  old  world. 

n  I  shall  rely  on  your  kind  offices  in 
particular,  Miss  Van  Cortlandt,  to  recon- 
cile Mrs.  Jarvis  and  Mrs.  Hawker  to  the 
liberty  I  am  about  to  take,"  cried  Sir 
George,  as  Grace  burst  upon  them  in  the 
library  in  a  blaze  of  beauty  that,  in  her 
case,  was  aided  by  her  attire ;  "  and  cold- 
hearted  and  unchristian-like  women  they 
must  be,  indeed,  to  resist  such  a  medi- 
ator !  " 

Grace  was  unaccustomed  to  adulation  of 
this  sort ;  for  though  the  baronet  spoke 
gaily,  and  like  one  half  trifling,  his  look 
of  admiration  was  too  honest  to  escape 
the  intuitive  perception  of  woman.  She 
blushed  deeply,  and  then  recovering  her- 
self instantly,  said  with  a  naivete  that  had 
a  thousand  charms  with  her  listener  : 

"  I  do  not  see  why  Miss  Effingham  and 
myself  should  hesitate  about  introducing 
you  at  either  place.  Mrs.  Hawker  is  a 
relative  and  an  intimate — an  intimate  of 
mine,  at  least-^and  as  for  poor  Mrs.  Jar- 
vis,  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  old  neighbor, 
and  will  be  too  glad  to  see  us  to  raise  ob- 
jections. I  fancy  any  one  of  a  certain — " 
Grace  hesitated  and  laughed. 

"Any  one  of  a  certain — ?"  said  Sir 
George  inquiringly. 

"Any  one  from  this  house/'  resumed 
the  young  lady,  correcting  the  intended 
expression,  "  will  be  welcome  in  Spring 
Street." 

"  Pure  native  aristocracy  !  "  exclaimed 
the  baronet,  with  an  air  of  affected  tri- 
umph. "  This,  you  see,  Mr.  John  Effing- 
ham, is  in  aid  of  my  argument." 

"I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,"  returned 
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the  gentleman  addressed  ;  "as  much  na- 
tive aristocracy  as  you  please,  but  no 
hereditary." 

The  entrance  of  Eve  and  Mademoiselle 
Viefville  interrupted  this  pleasantry,  and 
the  carriages  being  just  then  announced, 
John  Effingham  went  in  quest  of  Captain 
Truck,  who  was  in  the  drawing-room  with 
Mr.  Effingham  and  Aristabulus. 

"I  have  left  Ned  to  discuss  trespass 
suits  and  leases  with  his  land-agent," 
said  John  Effingham,  as  he  followed  Eve 
to  the  street  door.  "  By  ten  o'clock  they 
will  have  taxed  a  pretty  bill  of  costs  be- 
tween them  !  " 

Mademoiselle  Viefville  followed  John 
Effingham;  Grace  came  next,  and  Sir 
George  Templemore  and  the  Captain 
brought  up  the  rear.  Grace  wondered 
the  young  baronet  did  not  offer  his  arm, 
for  she  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
this  attention  from  the  other  sex  in  a  hun- 
dred situations  in  which  it  was  rather  an 
incumbrance  than  a  service ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Sir  George  himself  would 
have  hesitated  about  offering  such  assist- 
ance, as  an  act  of  uncalled-for  familiarity. 

Miss  Van  Cortlandt,  being  much  in  so- 
ciety, kept  a  chariot  for  her  own  use,  and 
the  three  ladies  took  their  seats  in  it, 
while  the  gentlemen  took  possession  of 
Mr.  Effingham's  coach.  The  order  was 
given  to  drive  to  Spring  street,  and  the 
whole  party  proceeded. 

The  acquaintance  between  the  Effing- 
hams  and  Mr.  Jar  vis  had  risen  from  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  near,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  sociable  neighbors  in  the 
country.  Their  town  associations,  how- 
ever, were  as  distinct  as  if  they  dwelt  in 
different  hemispheres,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  morning  call,  and  now 
and  then  a  family  dinner  given  by  Mr. 
Effingham.  Such  had  been  the  nature  of 
the  intercourse  previously  to  the  family 
of  the  latter's  having  gone  abroad,  and 
there  were  symptoms  of  its  being  renewed 
on  the  same  quiet  and  friendly  footing  as 
formerly.  But  no  two  beings  could  be 
less  alike,  in  certain  essentials,  than  Mr. 
Jarvis  and  his  wife.  The  former  was  a 
plain,  painstaking,  sensible  man  of  busi- 
ness,   while    the    latter   had   an    itching 


desire  to  figure  in  the  world  of  fashion. 
The  first  was  perfectly  aware  that  Mr. 
Effingham^  in  education,  habits,  associa- 
tions, and  manners,  was,  at  least,  of  a 
class  entirely  distinct  from  his  own ;  and 
without  troubling  himself  to  analyze 
causes,  and  without  a  feeling  of  env}^  or 
unkindness  of  any  sort,  while  'totally 
exempt  from  any  undue  deference  or  un- 
manly cringing,  he  quietly  submitted  to 
let  things  take  their  course.  His  wife  ex- 
pressed her  surprise  that  any  one  in  New 
York  should  presume  to  be  better  than 
themselves;  and  the  remark  gave  rise 
to  the  following  short  conversation  on  the 
very  morning  of  the  day  she  gave  the 
party  to  which  we  are  now  conducting 
the  reader. 

"  How  do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  any 
one  does  think  himself  our  better?"  de- 
manded the  husband. 

"  Why  do  they  not  all  visit  us  then  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  not  visit  everybody  3Tour- 
self  ?  A  pretty  household  we  should 
have,  if  you  did  nothing  but  visit  every 
one  who  lives  even  in  this  street !  " 

"  You  surety  would  not  have  me  visit- 
ing the  grocers'  wives  at  the  corners,  and 
all  the  other  rubbish  of  the  neighborhood. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  all  the  people  of  a 
certain  sort  ought  to  visit  all  the  other 
people  of  a  certain  sort,  in  the  same 
town." 

"You  surely  will  make  an  exception,  at 
least  on  account  of  numbers.  I  saw  num- 
ber three  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
this  very  day  on  a  cart,  and  if  the  wives 
of  all  these  carmen  should  visit  one  an- 
other, each  would  have  to  make  ten  visits 
daily  in  order  to  get  through  with  the  list 
in  a  twelvemonth." 

"  I  have  always  bad  luck  in  making  3'ou 
comprehend  these  things,  Mr.  Jarvis." 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  it  is  because 
you  do  not  very  clearly  comprehend  them 
yourself.  You  first  say  that  everybody 
ought  to  visit  everybod}',  and  then  you 
insist  on  it  you  will  visit  none  but  those 
you  think  good  enough  to  be  visited  by 
Mrs.  Jared  Jarvis." 

"  What  I  mean  is,  that  no  one  in  New 
York  has  a  right  to  think  himself,  or  her- 
self, better  than  ourselves." 
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**  Better  ?— In  what  sense  better  ?  " 

"  In  such  a  sense  as  to  induce  them  to 
think  themselves  too  good  to  visit  us." 

"  That  may  be  your  opinion,  my  dear, 
but  others  may  judge  differently.  You 
Clearly  think  yourself  too  good  to  visit 
Mrs.  Onion,  the  grocer's  wife,  who  is  a 
capital  woman  in  her  way;  and  how  do 
we  know  that  certain  people  may  not 
fancy  we  are  not  quite  refined  enough  for 
them  ?  Refinement  is  a  positive  thing, 
Mrs.  Jarvis,  and  one  that  has  much  more 
influence  on  the  pleasures  of  association 
than  mone3r.  We  may  want  a  hundred 
little  perfections  that  escape  our  igno- 
rance, and  which  those  who  are  trained 
to  such  matters  deem  essentials." 

"I  never  met  with  a  man  of  so  little 
social  spirit,  Mr.  Jarvis  ■!  Really,  you  are 
quite  unsuited  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  repub- 
lican country." 

"  Republican  ! — I  do  not  really  see  what 
republican  has  to  do  with  the  question. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  droll  word  for 
you  to  use,  in  this  sense  at  least ;  for,  tak- 
ing your  own  meaning  of  the  term,  you 
are  as  anti-republican  as  any  woman  I 
know.  But  a  republic  does  not  necessa- 
rily infer  equality  of  condition,  or  even 
equality  of  rights — it  meaning  merely  the 
substitution  of  the  right  of  the  common- 
wealth for  the  right  of  a  prince.  Had 
you  said  democracy,  there  would  have 
been  some  plausibility  in  using  the  word, 
though  even  then  its  application  would 
have  been  illogical.  If  I  am  a  freeman 
and  a  democrat,  I  hope  I  have  the  justice 
to  allow  others  to  be  just  as  free  and 
democratic  as  I  am  myself." 

"And  who  wishes  the  contrary  ?  All  I 
ask  is  a  claim  to  be  considered  a  fit  asso- 
ciate for  anybody  in  this  country — in  these 
United  States  of  America." 

"  I  would  quit  these  United  States  of 
America  next  week  if  I  thought  there  ex- 
isted any  necessity  for  such  an  intolerable 
state  of  things." 

"  Mr.  Jarvis  ! — and  you,  too,  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Tammamr  Hall  !  " 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Jarvis,  and  I  one  of  the 
Committee  of  Tammany  Hall  !  What ! 
Do  you  think  I  want  the  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fift3r  carmen  running  in 


and  out  of  my  house,  with  their  tobacco 
saliva  and  pipes,  all  day  long?  " 

"Who  is  thinking  of  your  carmen  and 
grocers !  I  speak  now  only  of  genteel 
people." 

"In  other  words,  my  dear,  you  are 
thinking  only  of  those  whom  you  fancy 
to  have  the  advantage  of  you,  and  keep 
those  who  think  of  you  in  the  same  way 
quite  out  of  sight.  This  is  not  my  de- 
mocracy and  freedom.  I  believe  that  it 
requires  two  people  to  make  a  bargain  ; 
and  although  I  may  consent  to  dine  with 

A ,  if  A will  not  consent  to  dine 

with  me  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter." 

"  Now,  you  have  come  to  a  case  in  point. 
You  often  dined  with  Mr.  Effingham  be- 
fore he  went  abroard,  and  yet  you  would 
never  allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  Effingham  to 
dine  with  us.  That  is  what  I  call  mean- 
ness." 

"  It  might  be  so,  indeed,  if  it  were  done 
to  save  my  money.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Ef- 
fingham because  I  like  him ;  because  he 
was  an  old  neighbor;  because  he  asked 
me,  and  because  I  found  a  pleasure  in  the 
quiet  elegance  of  his  table  and  society; 
and  I  did  not  ask  him  to  dine  with  me, 
because  I  was  satisfied  he  would  be  better 
pleased  with  such  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
of  his  superiority  in  this  respect,  than  by 
an}7  bustling  and  ungraceful  efforts  to  pay 
him  in  kind.  Edward  Effingham  has  din- 
ners enough  without  keeping  a  debtor  and 
credit  account  with  his  guests,  which  is 
rather  too  New  Yorkish,  even  for  me." 

"  Bustling  and  ungraceful  !  "  repeated 
Mrs.  Jarvis,  bitterly  ;  "  I  do  not  know  that 
you  are  at  all  more  bustling  and  ungrace- 
ful than  Mr.  Effingham  himself." 

"No,  my  dear,  I  am  a  quiet,  unpre- 
tending man,  like  the  great  majority  of 
my  countrymen,  thank  God." 

"  Then  why  talk  of  these  sorts  of  dif- 
ferences in  a  country  in  which  the  law 
establishes  none  ?  " 

"  For  precisely  the  reason  that  I  talk  of 
the  river  at  the  foot  of  this  street,  or  be- 
cause there  is  a  river.  A  thing  may  exist 
without  there  being  a  law  for  it.  There  is 
no  law  for  building  this  house,  and  yet  it 
is  built.  There  is  no  law  for  making  Dr. 
Verse  a  better  preacher  than  Dr.  Prolix., 
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and  3Tet  he  is  a  much  better  preacher ; 
neither  is  there  any  law  for  making-  Mr. 
Effingham  a  more  finished  gentleman 
than  I  happen  to  be,  and  yet  I  'am  not 
fool  enough  to  deny  the  fact.  In  the  way 
of  making  out  a  bill  of  parcels,  I  will  not 
turn  my  back  to  him,  I  can  promise  you." 

"All  this  strikes  me  as  being  very 
spiritless,  and  as  particularly  anti-repub- 
lican," said  Mrs.  Jar  vis,  rising  to  quit  the 
room;  "and  if  the  Effinghams  do  not 
come  this  evening,  I  shall  not  enter  their 
house  this  winter.  I  am  sure  they  have 
no  right  to  pretend  to  be  our  betters,  and 
I  feel  no  disposition  to  admit  the  impu- 
dent claim." 

"  Before  you  go,  Jane,  let  me  say.  a 
parting  word,"  rejoined  the  husband, 
looking  for  his  hat,  "  which  is  just  this.' 
If  you  wish  the  world  to  believe  you  the 
equal  of  any  one,  no  matter  whom,  do  not 
be  always  talking  about  it,  lest  they  see 
you  distrust  the  fact  yourself.  A  positive 
thing  will  surely  be  seen,  and  they  who 
have  the  highest  claims  are  the  least  dis- 
posed to  be  always  pressing  them  on  the 
attention  of  the  world.  An  outrage  may 
certainly  be  done  those  social  rights  which 
have  been  established  by  common  con- 
sent, and  then  it  may  be  proper  to  resent 
it ;  but  beware  betraying  a  consciousness 
of  your  own  inferiority,  by  letting  every 
one  see  you  are  jealous  of  your  station. 
Now,  kiss  me;  here  is  the  money  to  pay  for 
your  finery  this  evening,  and  let  me  see 
you  as  happy  to  receive  Mrs.  Jewett  from 
Albion  Place,  as  you  would  be  to  receive 
Mrs.  Hawker  herself." 

"Mrs.  Hawker  !  "  cried  the  wife,  with 
a  toss  of  her  head,  ",  I  would  not  cross  the 
street  to  invite  Mrs.  Hawker  and  all  her 
clan,"  which  was  very  true,  as  Mrs.  Jar- 
vis  was  thoroughly  convinced  the  trouble 
would  be  unavailing,  the  lady  in  question 
being  as  near  the  head  of  fashion  in  New 
York  as  it  was  possible  to  be  in  a  town 
that,  in  a  moral  sense,  resembles  an  en- 
campment quite  as  much  as  it  resembles 
a  permanent  and  a  long-existing  capital. 

Notwithstanding  a  great  deal  of  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Jarvis  to  get 
showy  personages  to  attend  her  entertain- 
ment, the  simple  elegance  of  the  two  car- 


riages that  bore  the  Effingham  party, 
threw  all  the  other  equipages  into  the 
shade.  The  arrival,  indeed,  was  deemed 
a  matter  of  so  much  moment,  that  intel- 
ligence was  conveyed  to  the  lady,  who 
was  still  at  her  post  in  the  inner  draw- 
ing-room, of  the  arrival  of  a  party  alto- 
gether superior  to  anything  that  had  yet 
appeared  in  her  rooms.  It  is  true,  this 
was  not  expressed  in  words,  but  it  was 
made  sufficiently  obvious  by  the  breath- 
less haste  and  the  air  of  importance  of 
Mrs.  Jarvis's  sister,  who  had  received 
the  news  from  a  servant,  and  who  com- 
municated it  proprid  persond  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

The  simple,  useful,  graceful,  almost 
indispensable  usage  of  announcing  at 
the  door,  indispensable  to  those  who  re- 
ceive much,  and  where  there  is  the  risk 
of  meeting  people  known  to  us  by  name 
and  not  in  person,  is  but  little  practiced 
in  America.  Mrs.  Jarvis  would  have 
shrunk  from  such  an  innovation,  had  she 
known  that  elsewhere  the  custom  pre- 
vailed, but  she  was  in  happy  ignorance 
on  this  point,  as  on  many  others  that 
were  more  essential  to  the  much-coveted 
social  eclat  at  which  she  aimed.  When 
Mademoiselle  Viefville  appeared,  there- 
fore, walking  unsupported,  as  if  she  were 
out  of  leading-strings,  followed  by  Eve 
and  Grace,  and  the  gentlemen  of  their 
part3r,  she  at  first  supposed  there  was 
some  mistake,  and  that  her  visitors  had 
got  into  the  wrong  house,  there  being  an 
opposition  party  in  the  neighborhood. 

"What  brazen  people!"  whispered 
Mrs.  Abijah  Gross,  who  having  removed 
from  an  interior  New  England  village, 
fully  two  years  previously,  fancied  herself 
au  fait  of  all  the  niceties  of  breeding  and 
social  tact.  "  There  are  positively  two 
young  ladies  actually  walking  about  with- 
out gentlemen  !  " 

But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Mrs.  Abi- 
jah Gross,  with  her  audible  whisper  and 
obvious  sneer  and  laugh,  to  put  down  two 
such  lovely  creatures  as  Eve  and  her 
cousin.  The  simple  elegance  of  their 
attire,  the  indescribable  air  of  polish, 
particularly  in  the  former,  and  the  sur- 
passing beauty  and  modesty  of  mien  of 
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both,  effectually  silenced  criticism,  after 
this  solitary  outbreaking  of  vulgarity. 
Mrs.  Jarvis  recognized  Eve  and  John 
Effingham,  and  her  hurried  compliments 
and  obvious  delight  proclaimed  to  all  near 
her  the  importance  she  attached  to  their 
visit.  Mademoiselle  Viefville  she  had  not 
recollected  in  her  present  dress,  and  even 
she  was  covered  with  expressions  of  de- 
light and  satisfaction. 

"  I  wish  particularly  to  present  to  you  a 
friend  that  we  all  prize  exceedingly,"  said 
Eve,  as  soon  as  there  was  an  opportunity 
of  speaking.  "  This  is  Captain  Truck,  the 
gentleman  who  commands  the  Montauk, 
the  ship  of  which  you  have  heard  so  much. 
Ah  !  Mr.  Jarvis,"  offering  a  hand  to  him 
with  sincere  cordiality,  for  Eve  had  known 
him  from  childhood,  and  always  sincerely 
respected  him — "  you  will  receive  my 
friend  with  a  cordial  welcome,  I  am  cer- 
tain." 

She  then  explained  to  Mr.  Jarvis  who 
the  honest  captain  was,  when  the  former, 
first  paying  the  proper  respect  to  his  other 
guests,  led  the  old  sailor  aside,  and  began 
an  earnest  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
the  recent  passage. 

John  Effingham  presented  the  baronet, 
whom  Mrs.  Jarvis,  out  of  pure  ignorance 
of  his  rank  in  his  own  country,  received 
with  perfect  propriety  and  self-respect. 

"  We  have  very  few  people  of  note  in 
town  at  present,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Jar- 
vis to  John  Effingham.  "A  great  trav- 
eler, a  most  interesting  man,  is  the  only 
person  of  that  sort  I  could  obtain  for  this 
evening,  and  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  introducing  you.  He  is  there  in  that 
crowd,  for  he  is  in  the  greatest  possible 
demand;  he  has  seen  so  much — Mrs. 
Snow,  with  your  permission — really  the 
ladies  are  thronging  about  him  as  if  he 
were  a  Pawnee — have  the  goodness  to  step 
a  little  this  way,  Mr.  Effingham— Miss 
Effingham — Mrs.  Snow,  just  touch  his 
arm  and  let  him  know  I  wish  to  introduce 
a  couple  of  friends — Mr.  Dodge,  Mr.  John 
Effingham,  Miss  Effingham,  Miss  Van 
Cortlandt.  I  hope  you  may  succeed  in 
getting  him  a  little  to  yourselves,  ladies, 
for  he  can  tell  you  all  about  Europe — saw 
the  king  of  France  riding  out  to  Nully, 


and  has  a  prodigious  knowledge  of  things 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water." 

It  required  a  good  deal  of  Eve's  habit- 
ual self-command  to  prevent  a  smile,  but 
she  had  the  tact  and  discretion  to  receive 
Steadfast  as  an  utter  stranger.  John 
Effingham  bowed  as  haughtily  as  man 
can  bow,  and  then  it  was  whispered  that 
he  and  Mr.  Dodge  were  rival  travelers. 
The  distance  of  the  former,  coupled  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  that  did  not 
invite  familiarity,  drove  nearly  all  the 
company  over  to  the  side  of  Steadfast, 
who,  it  was  soon  settled,  had  seen  much 
the  most  of  the  world,  understood  society 
the  best,  and  had,  moreover,  traveled  as 
far  as  Timbuctoo  in  Africa.  The  clientele 
of  Mr.  Dodge  increased  rapidly,  as  these 
reports  spread  in  the  rooms,  and  those 
who  had  not  read  the  "  delightful  letters 
published  in  the  *  Active  Inquirer,'  "  furi- 
ously envied  those  who  had  enjoyed  that 
high  advantage. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Dodge,  the  great  traveler," 
said  one  young  lady,  who  had  extricated 
herself  from  the  crowd  around  the  "lion," 
and  taken  a  station  near  Eve  and  Grace, 
and  who,  moreover,  was  a  "blue  "  in  her 
own  set;'  "his  beautiful  and  accurate  de- 
scriptions have  attracted  great  attention 
in  England,  and  it  is  said  they  have  act- 
ually been  republished  !  " 

"  Have  you  read  them,  Miss  Brackett  ?  " 

"Not  the  letters  themselves,  absolutely; 
but  all  the  remarks  on  them  in  the  last 
week's  ' Hebdomad.'  Most  delightful  let- 
ters, judging  from  those  remarks;  full  of 
nature  and  point,  and  singularly  accurate 
in  all  their  facts.  In  this  respect  they 
are  invaluable,  travelers  do  fall  into  such 
extraordinary  errors !  " 

"I  hope,  ma'am,"  said  John  Effing- 
ham, gravely,  "that  the  gentleman  has 
avoided  the  capital  mistake  of  comment- 
ing on  things  that  actually  exist.  Com- 
ments on  its  facts  are  generally  esteemed 
by  the  people  of  a  country  impertinent 
and  unjust ;  and  your  true  way  to  succeed 
is  to  treat  as  freely  as  possible  its  imagi- 
nary peculiarities." 

Miss  Brackett  had  nothing  to  answer  to 
this  observation,  the  "Hebdomad"  hav- 
ing, among  its  other  profundities,  never 
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seen  proper  to  touch  on  the  subject.  She 
went  on  praising1  the  "Letters,"  how- 
ever, not  one  of  which  had  she  read,  or 
would  she  read ;  for  this  young-  lady  had 
contrived  to  gain  a  high  reputation  in 
her  own  coterie  for  taste  and  knowledge 
in  books,  by  merely  skimming  the  strict- 
ures of  those  who  do  not  even  skim  the 
works  they  pretend  to  analyze. 

Eve  had  never  before  been  in  so  close 
contact  with  so  much  flippant  ignorance, 
and  she  could  not  but  wonder  at  seeing  a 
man  like  her  kinsman  overlooked,  in  order 
that  a  man  like  Mr.  Dodge  should  be  pre- 
ferred. All  this  gave  John  Effingham 
himself  no  concern,  but  retiring  a  little 
from  the  crowd,  he  entered  into  a  short 
conversation  with  the  young  baronet. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  your  real  opin- 
ions of  this  set,"  he  said;  "not  that  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  childish  sensibility 
that  is  so  common  in  all  provincial  circles 
to  the  judgments  of  strangers,  but  with  a 
view  to  aid  you  in  forming  a  just  estimate 
of  the  real  state  of  the  country." 

"As  I  know  the  precise  connection  be- 
tween you  and  our  host,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  giving  a  perfectly  frank  re- 
ply. The  women  strike  me  as  being  sin- 
gularly delicate  and  pretty ;  well  dressed, 
too,  I  might  add  ;  but  while  there  is  a 
great  air  of  decency,  there  is  very  little 
high  finish ;  and  what  strikes  me  as  being 
quite  odd,  under  such  circumstances, 
scarcely  any  downright  vulgarity  or 
coarsenesss." 

"  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  One 
who  had  passed  a  life  here  would  not 
have  come  so  near  the  truth,  simply  be- 
cause he  would  not  have  observed  pecul- 
iarities that  require  the  means  of  com- 
parison to  be  detected.  You  are  a  little 
too  indulgent  in  saj'ing  there  is  no  down- 
right vulgarity ;  for  some  there  is  ;  though 
surprisingly  little  for  the  circumstances. 
But  of  the  coarseness  that  would  be  so 
prominent  elsewhere,  there  is  hardly 
any.  True,  so  great  is  the  equality  in 
all  things  in  this  country,  so  direct  the 
tendency  to  this  respectable  mediocrity, 
that  what  you  now  see  here  to-night  may 
be  seen  in  almost  every  village  in  the  land, 
with  a  few  immaterial  exceptions  in  the 


way  of  furniture  and  other  city  appli- 
ances, and  not  much  even  in  these." 

"  Certainly,  as  a  mediocrity  this  is  re- 
spectable, though  a  fastidious  taste  might 
see  a  multitude  of  faults." 

"  I  should  not  say  that  the  taste  would 
be  merely  fastidious,  for  much  is  wanting 
that  would  add  to  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  society>  while  much  that  is  wanting 
would  be  missed  only  by  the  over  sophis- 
ticated. Those  3^oung  men  who  are  snig- 
gering over  some  bad  joke  in  the  corner, 
for  instance,  are  positively  vulgar,  as  is 
that  3roung  lady  who  is  indulging  in  prac- 
tical coquetry  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  little  of  this ;  and  even  our  hostess,  a 
silly  woman,  devoured  with  the  desire  of 
being  what  neither  her  social  position, 
education,  habits,  nor  notions  fit  her  to 
be,  is  less  obtrusive,  bustling,  and  offen- 
sive, than  a  similar  person  elsewhere." 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  way  of  thinking, 
and  intended  to  ask  you  to  account  for 
it." 

"  The  Americans  are  an  imitative  peo- 
ple, of  necesshVv,  and  they  are  apt  at  this 
part  of  imitation  in  particular.  Then  they 
are  less  artificial  in  all  their  practices 
than  older  and  more  sophisticated  na- 
tions ;  and  this  company  has  got  that 
essential  part  of  good  breeding,  simplic- 
ity, as  it  were  perforce.  A  step  higher 
in  the  social  scale  you  will  see  less  of  it ; 
for  greater  daring  and  bad  models  lead  to 
blunders  in  matters  that  require  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly well  done,  if  done  at  all.  The 
faults  here  would  be  more  apparent  by 
an  approach  near  enough  to  get  into  the 
tone  of  mind,  the  forms  of  speech,  and  the 
attempts  at  wit." 

"  Which  I  think  we  shall  escape  to- 
night, as  I  see  the  ladies  are  already  mak- 
ing their  apologies  and  taking  leave.  We 
must  defer  this  investigation  to  another 
time." 

"  It  may  be  indefinitely  postponed,  as  it 
would  scarcely  reward  the  trouble  of  an 
inquiry." 

The  gentlemen  now  approached  Mrs. 
Jarvis,  paid  their  parting  compliments, 
hunted  up  Captain  Truck,  whom  they  tore 
by  violence  from  the  good-natured  hospi- 
tality of  the  master  of  the  house,  and  then 
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saw  the  ladies  into  their  carriage.  As 
they  drove  oil,  the  worthy  mariner  pro- 
tested that  Mr.  Jarvis  was  one  of  the 
honestest  men  he  had  ever  met,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  intended  giving-  him  a 
dinner  on  board  the  Montauk  the  very 
next  day. 

The  dwelling-  of  Mrs.  Hawker  was  in 
Hudson  Square,  or  in  a  portion  of  the  city 
that  the  lovers  of  the  grandiose  are  en- 
deavoring to  call  St.  John's  Park  ;  for  it 
is  rather  an  amusing  peculiarity  among  a 
certain  portion  of  the  emigrants  who  have 
flocked  into  the  Middle  States  within  the 
iast  thirty  years,  that  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  permitting  any  family  or  thing 
to  possess  the  name  it  originall3r  enjoyed, 
if  there  exists  the  least  opportunity  to 
change  it.  There  was  hut  a  carriage  or 
two  before  the  door,  though  the  strong 
lights  in  the  house  showed  that  the  com- 
pany had  collected. 

"Mrs.  Hawker  is  the  widow  and  the 
daughter  of  men  of  long  established  New 
York  families;  she  is  childless,  affluent, 
and  universally  respected  where  known 
for  her  breeding,  benevolence,  good  sense, 
and  heart,"  said  John  Effingham,  while 
the  party  was  driving  from  one  house  to 
the  other.  "Were  you  to  go  into  most 
of  the  sets  of  this  town  and  mention  Mrs. 
Hawker's  name,  not  one  person  in  ten 
would  know  that  there  is  such  a  being  in 
their  vicinity  ;  the  pdle  mele  of  a  migra- 
tory population  keeping  persons  of  her 
character  and  condition,  of  life  quite  out 
of  view.  The  very  persons  who  will  prat- 
tle by  the  hour  of  the  establishments  of 
Mrs.  Peleg  Pond,  and  Mrs.  Jonah  Twist, 
and  Mrs.  Abiram  Wattles,  people  who 
first  appeared  on  this  island  five  or  six 
years  since,  and  who,  having  accumu- 
lated what  to  them  are  relatively  large 
fortunes,  have  launched  out  into  vulgar 
and  uninstructed  finery,  would  look  with 
surprise  at  hearing  Mrs.  Hawker  men- 
tioned as  one  having  any  claims  to  social 
distinction.  Her  historical  names  are 
overshadowed  in  their  minds  by  the  paro- 
chial glories  of  certain  local  prodigies  in 
the  townships  whence  they  emigrated  ; 
her  manners  would  puzzle  the  comprehen- 
sion of    people  whose  imitation  has  not 


gone  beyond  the  surface ;  and  her  pol- 
ished and  simple  mind  would  find  little 
sympathy  among  a  class  who  selcfom  rise 
above  a  commonplace  sentiment  without 
getting  upon  stilts." 

"Mrs.  Hawker,  then,  is  a  lady,"  ob- 
served Sir  George  Templemore. 

"Mrs.  Hawker  is  a  lady  in  every  sense 
of  the  word;  by  position,  education,  man- 
ners, association,  mind,  fortune,  and 
birth.  I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  had 
more  of  her  class  than  exist  to-day,  but 
certainly  we  once  had  them  more  promi- 
nent in  society." 

"I  suppose,  sir,"  said  Captain  Truck, 
"  that  this  Mrs.  Hawker  is  of  what  is 
called  the  old  school  ?  " 

"  Of  a  very  ancient  school,  and  one  that 
is  likely  to  continue,  though  it  may  not  be 
generally  attended." 

"I  am  afraid,  Mr.  John  Effingham,  that 
I  shall  be  like  a  fish  out  of  water  in  such  a 
house.  I  can  get  along  very  well  with 
your  Mrs.  Jarvis,  and  with  the  dear  young 
lady  in  the  other  carriage ;  but  the  sort 
of  a  woman  you  have  described  will  be 
apt  to  jam  a  plain  mariner  like  myself. 
What  in  nature  should  I  do,  now,  if  she 
should  ask  me  to  dance  a  minuet  ?  " 

"  Dance  it  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  nat- 
ure," returned  John  Effingham,  as  the 
carriage  stopped. 

A  respectable,  quiet,  and  an  aged 
black  admitted  the  party,  though  even 
he  did  not  announce  the  visitors,  while  he 
held  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  open 
for' them  with  respectful  attention.  Mrs. 
Hawker  arose  and  advanced  to  meet  Eve 
and  her  companions,  and  though  she 
kissed  the  cousins  affectionately,  her  re- 
ception of  Mademoiselle  Viefville  was  so 
simply  polite  as  to  convince  the  latter 
she  was  valued  on  account  of  her  services. 
John  Effingham,  who  was  ten  or  fifteen 
years  the  junior  of  the  old  lady,  gallantly 
kissed  her  hand,  when  he  presented  his 
two  male  companions.  After  paying 
proper  attention  to  the  greatest  stranger, 
Mrs.  Hawker  turned  to  Captain  Truck 
and  said — 

"  This,  then,  is  the  gentleman  to  whose 
skill  and  courage  you  all  owe  so  much 
— we  all  owe  so  much,  I  might  better 
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have  said — the  commander  of  the  Mon- 
tauk  ?  " 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  commanding-  that 
vessel,  ma'am,"  returned  Captain  Truck, 
who  was  singularly  awed  by  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  his  hostess,  although  her 
quiet,  natural,  and  yet  finished  manner, 
which  extended  even  to  the  intonation  of 
the  voic,e  and  the  smallest  movement, 
were  as  unlike  what  he  had  expected  as 
possible,  "and, with  such  passengers  as 
she  had  last  voyage,  I  can  Only  say  it  is  a 
pity  that  she  is  not  better  off  for  one  to 
take  care  of  her." 

"Your  passengers  give  a  different  ac- 
count of  the  matter ;  but  in  order  that  I 
may  judge  impartially,  do  me  the  favor 
to  take  this  chair,  and  let  me  learn  a  few 
of  the  particulars  from  yourself." 

Observing  that  Sir  George  Templemore 
had  followed  Eve  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  Mrs.  Hawker  now  resumed  her 
seat,  and  without  neglecting  any  to  attend 
to  one  in  particular,  or  attending  to  one 
in  any  way  to  make  him  feel  oppressed, 
she  contrived  in  a  few  minutes  to  make 
the  captain  forget  all  about  the  minuet, 
and  to  feel  much  more  at  his  ease  than 
would  have  been  the  case  with  Mrs.  Jarvis 
in  a  month's  intercourse. 

In  the  meantime  Eve  had  crossed  the 
room  to  join  a  lady  whose  smile  in- 
vited her  to  her  side.  This  was  a  young, 
Slightly  framed  female,  of  a  pleasing 
countenance,  but  who  would  not  have 
been  particularly  distinguished  in  such  a 
place  for  personal  charms.  Still  her  smile 
was  sweet,  her  eyes  were  soft,  and  the 
expression  of  her  face  was  what  might 
almost  be  called  illuminated.  As  Sir 
George  Templemore  followed  her,  Eve 
mentioned  his  name  to  her  acquaint- 
ance, whom  she  addressed  as  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field. 

"  You  are  bent  on  perpetrating  further 
gayety  to-night,"  said  the  latter,  glanc- 
ing at  the  ball  dresses  of  the  two  cousins. 
"Are  you  in  the  colors  of  the  Houston 
faction,  or  in  those  of  the  Peabody  ?  " 

"  Not  in  pea-green,  certainly,"  returned 
Eve,  laughing,  "as  you  may  see;  but  in 
simple  white." 

"  You  intend  then  to  be  '  led  a  measure ' 


at  Mrs.  Houston's.  It  were  more  suitable 
than  among  the  other  faction." 

"  Is  fashion  then  faction  in  New  York  ?  " 
inquired  Sir  George. 

"  Fractions  would  be  a  better  word, 
perhaps ;  but  we  have  parties  in  almost 
everything  in  America — in  politics,  relig- 
ion, temperance,  speculations,  and  taste. 
Why  not  in  fashion  ?  " 

"  I  fear  we  are  not  quite  independent 
enough  to  form  parties  on  such  a  subject," 
said  Eve. 

"  Perfectly  well  said,  Miss  Effingham. 
One  must  think  a  little  originally,  let  it  be 
ever  so  falsely,  in  order  to  get  Up  a  fash- 
ion. I  fear  we  shall  have  to  admit  our 
insignificance  on  this  point.  You  are  a 
late  arrival,  Sir  George  Templemore  ?  " 

"As  lately  as  the  commencement  of 
this  month.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a 
fellow-passenger  with  Mr.  Effinghan  and 
his  family." 

"In  which  voyage  you  suffered  ship- 
wreck, captivity,  and  famine,  if  half  we 
hear  be  true." 

"Report  has  a  little  magnified  our 
risks.  We  encountered  some  serious  dan- 
gers, but  nothing  amounting  to  the  suf- 
ferings you  have  mentioned." 

"  Being  a  married  woman,  and  having* 
reached  the  crisis  in  which  deception  is 
not  practiced,  I  expect  to  hear  truth 
again,"  said  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  smiling. 
"I  trust,  however,  37ou  underwent  enough 
to  qualify  you  all  for  heroes  and  heroines, 
and  shall  content  myself  with  knowing 
that  you  are  here,  safe  and  happy,  if," 
she  added,  looking  inquiringly  at  Eve, 
"one  who  has  been  educated  abroad  can 
be  happy  at  home." 

"One  educated  abroad  may  be  happy 
at  home,  though  possibly  not  in  the  modes 
most  practiced  by  the  world,"  said  Eve, 
firmly. 

"Without  an  opera,  without  a  court, 
almost  without  society  !  " 

"An  opera  would  be  desirable,  I  con- 
fess. Of  courts  I  know  nothing,  unmar- 
ried females  being  ciphers  in  Europe,  and 
I  hope  better  things  than  to  think  I  shall 
be  without  society." 

"Unmarried  females  are  considered 
ciphers    too,    here,    provided     there     be 
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enough  of  them  with  a  good  respectable 
digit  at  their  head.  I  assure  you  no  one 
quarrels  with  the  ciphers  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. I  think,  Sir  George  Temple- 
more,  a  town  like  this  must  be  something 
of  a  paradox  to  you." 

" Might  I  venture  to  inquire  the  reason 
for  this  opinion  ?" 

"  Merely  because  it  is  neither  one  thing 
nor  another.  Not  a  capital,  nor  yet  mere- 
ly a  provincial  place,  with  something  more 
than  commerce  in  its  bosom,  and  yet  with 
that  something  hidden  under  a  bushel.  A 
good  deal  more  than  Liverpool,  and  a 
good  deal  less  than  London.  Better  even 
than  Edinburgh  in  many  respects,  and 
worse  than  Wapping  in  others." 

"You  have  been  abroad,  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field  ?  " 

"  Not  a  foot  out  of  my  own  country  ; 
scarcely  a  foot  out  of  my  own  State.  I 
have  been  at  Lake  George,  the  Falls,  and 
the  Mountain  House,  and  as  one  does  not 
travel  in  a  balloon,  I  saw  some  of  the  in- 
termediate places.  As  for  all  else,  I  am 
obliged  to  go  by  report." 

"  It  is  a  pity  Mrs.  Bloomfield  was  not 
with  us  this  evening  at  Mrs.  Jarvis's," 
said  Eve,  laughing.  "She  might  then 
have  increased  her  knowledge  by  listen- 
ing to  a  few  cantos  from  the  epic  of  Mr. 
Dodge." 

"  I  have  glanced  at  some  of  that  au- 
thor's wisdom,"  returued  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,  "but  I  soon  found  it  was  learning 
backward.  There  is  a  never-failing  rule 
by  which  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  a  travel- 
er's worth,  in  a  negative  sense  at 
least." 

"  That  is  a  rule  which  may  be  worth 
knowing,"  said  the  baronet,  "  as  it  would 
save  much  useless  wear  of  the  eyes." 

"When  one  betrays  a  profound  igno- 
rance of  his  own  country  it  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  he  cannot  be  verjr  acute  in 
his  observation  of  strangers.  Mr.  Dodge 
is  one  of  these  writers,  and  a  single  letter 
fully  satisfied  my  curiosity.  I  fear,  Miss 
Effingham,  very  inferior  wares  in  the  way 
of  manners  have  been  lately  imported  in 
large  quantities  into  this  country,  as  hav- 
ing the  Tower  mark  on  them." 

Eve    laughed,    but    declared    that  Sir 


George  Templemore  was  better  qualified 
than  herself  to  answer  such  a  question. 

"  We  are  said  to  be  a  people  of  facts, 
rather  than  a  people  of  theories,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Bloomfield,  without  attending 
to  the  reference  of  the  young  lady,  "  and 
any  coin  that  offers  passes  until  another 
that  is  better  arrives.  It  is  a  singular 
but  a  very  general  mistake,  I  believe,  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  in  supposing 
that  they  can  exist  under  the  present 
regime,  when  others  would  fail,  because 
their  opinions  keep  even  pace  with,  or 
precede  the  actual  condition  of  society ; 
whereas  those  who  have  thought  and  ob- 
served most  on  such  subjects,  agree  in 
thinking  the  very  reverse  of  the  case." 

"  This  would  be  a  curious  condition  for 
a  government  so  purely  conventional," 
observed  Sir  George  with  interest,  "  and 
it  certainly  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
state  of  things  all  over  Europe." 

"It  is  so,  and  yet  there  is  no  great 
mystery  in  it  after  all.  Accident  has 
liberated  us  from  trammels  that  still  fet- 
ter you.  We  are  like  a  vehicle  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  which  the  moment  it  is  pushed 
beyond  the  point  of  resistance,  rolls  down 
of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  horses.  One 
may  follow  with  the  team  and  hook  on 
when  it  gets  to  the  bottom,  but  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  keeping  company  with  it ' 
until  it  arrives  there." 

"  You  will  allow,  then,  that  there  is  a 
bottom  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  bottom  to  everything — to 
good  and  bad ;  happiness  and  misery ; 
hope,  fear,  faith,  and  charity ;  even  to  a 
woman's  mind,  which  I  have  sometimes 
fancied  the  most  bottomless  thing  in  nat- 
ure. There  may,  therefore,  well  be  a 
bottom  even  to  the  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Sir  George  listened  with  the  interest  with 
which  an  Englishman  of  his  class  always 
endeavors  to  catch  a  concession  that  he 
fancies  is  about  to  favor  his  own  political 
predilections,  and  he  felt  encouraged  to 
push  the  subject  further. 

"And  you  think  that  the  political 
machine  is  rolling  downward  toward  this 
bottom  ?  "  he  said,  with  an  interest  in  the 
answer  that,  living  in  the  quiet  and  for- 
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getf ulness  of  his  own  home,  he  would  have 
laughed  at  himself  for  entertaining-.  But 
our  sensibilities  become  quickened  by 
collision,  and  opposition  is  known  even  to 
create  love. 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  was  quick-witted,  intel- 
ligent, cultivated  and  shrewd.  She  saw 
the  motive  at  a  glance,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing she  saw  and  felt  all  its  abuses,  strong- 
ly attached  to  the  governing  principle  of 
her  country's  social  organization,  as  is 
almost  universally  the  case  with  the 
strongest  minds  and  most  generous  hearts 
of  the  nation,  she  was  not  disposed  to  let 
a  stranger  carry  away  a  false  impression 
of  her  sentiments  on  such  a  point. 

"  Did  you  ever  study  logic,  Sir  George 
Temple  more  ?  "  she  asked,  arch]}7. 

"  A  little,  though  not  enough  I  fear  to 
influence  my  mode  of  reasoning,  or  even 
to  leave  me  familiar  with  the  terms." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  not  about  to  assail  you  with 
sequiturs  and  non-sequiturs,  dialects  and 
all  the  mysteries  of  Denk-Lehre,  but  sim- 
ply to  remind  you  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  bottom  of  a  subject.  "When  I  tell  you 
we  are  flying  toward  the  bottom  of  our 
institutions,  it  is  in  the  intellectual  sense, 
and  not,  as  \rou  have  erroneously  imagined, 
in  an  unintellectual  sense.  I  mean  that  we 
are  getting  to  understand  them,  which  I 
fear  we  did  not  absolutely  do  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  '  experiment.'  " 

'*  But  I  think  you  will  admit,  that  as 
the  civilization  of  the  country  advances, 
some  material  changes  must  occur ;  your 
people  cannot  always  remain  stationary  ; 
they  must  either  go  backward  or  for- 
ward." 

"Up  or  down,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
correct  your  phraseologj7.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  country,  in  one  sense  at  least, 
is  retrogressive,  and  the  people,  as  the}r 
cannot  'go  up,'  betray  a  disposition  to  go 
'down.'" 

"  You  deal  in  enigmas,  and  I  am  afraid 
to  think  I  understand  you." 

"  I  mean,  merely,  that  gallows  are  fast 
disappearing,  and  that  the  people  —  le 
peuple,  you  will  understand  —  begin  to 
accept  money.  In  both  particulars,  I 
think  there  is  a  sensible  change  for  the 
worse,  within  my  own  recollection." 


Mrs.  Bloomfield  then  changed  her  man- 
ner, and  from  using  that  light-hearted 
gayety  with  which  she  often  rendered  her 
conversation  piquant e,  and  even  occasion- 
ally brilliant,  she  became  more  grave  and 
explicit.  The  subject  soon  turned  to  that 
of  punishments,  and  few  men  could  have 
reasoned  more  sensibly,  justly,  or  forci- 
bly, on  such  a  subject,  than  this  slight 
and  fragile-looking  young  woman.  With- 
out the  least  pedantry,  with  a  beauty  of 
language  that  the  other  sex  seldom  at- 
tains, and  with  a  delicacy  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  a  sentiment  that  tvere  strictly 
feminine,  she  rendered  a  theme  interest- 
ing, that,  however  important  in  itself,  is 
forbidding,  veiling  all  its  odious  and  re- 
volting features  in  the  refinement  and 
finesse  of  her  own  polished  mind. 

Eve  could  have  listened  all  night,  and, 
at  every  syllable  that  fell  from  the  lips  of 
her  friend,  she  felt  a  glow  of  triumph ;  for 
she  was  proud  of  letting  an  intelligent 
foreigner  see  that  America  did  contain 
women  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
best  of  other  countries— a  circumstance 
that  they  who  merely  frequented  what  is 
called  the  world,  she  thought  might  be 
reasonably  justified  in  distrusting.  In 
one  respect,  she  even  fancied  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field's  knowledge  and  cleverness  superior 
to  those  which  she  had  so  often  admired 
in  her  own  sex  abroad.  It  was  untram- 
meled,  equally  by  the  prejudices  incident 
to  a  fictitious  condition  of  societ}7,  or  by 
their  reaction ;  two  circumstances  that 
often  obscured  the  sense  and  candor  of 
those  to  whom  she  had  so  often  listened 
with  pleasure  in  other  countries.  The 
singularly  feminine  tone,  too,  of  all  that 
Mrs.  Bloomfield  said  or  thought,  while  it 
lacked  nothing  in  strength,  added  to  the 
charm  of  her  conversation,  and  increased 
the  pleasure  of  those  that  listened. 

"  Is  the  circle  large  to  which  Mrs. 
Hawker  and  her  friends  belong  ?  "  asked 
Sir  George,  as  he  assisted  Eve  and  Grace 
to  cloak,  when  they  had  taken  leave. 
"  A  town  which  can  boast  of  half-a-dozen 
such  houses  need  not  accuse  itself  of  want- 
ing society." 

"Ah  !  there  is  but  one  Mrs.  Hawker  in 
New  York,"  answered  Grace,  "and  not 
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many  Mrs.  Bloomflelds  in  the  world.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  we  have  even 
half-a-dozen  such  houses." 

"Have  you  not  been  struck  with  the 
admirable  tone  of  this  drawing-room?" 
half  whispered  Eve.  "  It  may  want  a 
little  of  that  lofty  ease  that  one  sees 
among  the  better  portion  of  the  old  Prin- 
cesses et  Duchesses,  which  is  a  relic  of  a 
school  that  it  is  to  be  feared  is  going  out ; 
but  in  its  place  there  is  a  winning  nature, 
with  as  much  dignity  as  is  necessary,  and 
a  truth  that  gives  us  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  those  around  us." 

"Upon my  word,  I  think  Mrs.  Hawker 
quite  fit  for  a  duchess." 

"You  mean  a  duchesse,"  said  Eve, 
"and  yet  she  is  without  the  manner  that 
we  understand  by  such  a  word.  Mrs. 
Hawker  is  a  lady,  and  there  can  be  no 
higher  term." 

"  She  is  a  delightful  old  woman,"  cried 
John  Effingham,  "  and  if  twenty  years 
younger  and  disposed  to  change  her  con- 
dition, I  should  really  be  afraid  to  enter 
the  house." 

"My  dear  sir,"  put  in  the  captain,  "I 
will  make  her  Mrs.  Truck  to-morrow,  and 
say  nothing  of  years,  if  she  could  be  con- 
tent to  take  up  with  such  an  offer.  Why, 
sir,  she  is  no  woman,  but  a  saint  in  petti- 
coats !  I  felt  the  whole  time  as  if  talking 
to  my  own  mother,  and  as  for  ships,  she 
knows  more  about  them  than  I  do  !  " 

The  whole  party  laughed  at  the 
strength  of  the  captain's  admiration,  and 
getting  into  carriages  proceeded  to  the 
last  of  the  houses  they  intended  visiting 
that  night. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out ; 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue,  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth." 

—Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Mrs.  Houston  was  what  is  termed  a 
fashionable  woman  in  New  York.  She, 
too,  was  of  a  family  of  local  note,  though 
of  one  much  less  elevated  in  the  olden 
time  than  that  of  Mrs.  Hawker.  Still 
her  claims  were  admitted  by  the  most 
fastidious  on  such  points,  for  a  few  do 
remain  who  think  descent  indispensable 
Cooper — 2 


to  gentility ;  and  as  her  means  were 
ample  and  her  tastes  perhaps  superior 
to  those  of  most  around  her,  she  kept 
what  was  thought  a  house  of  better  tone 
than  common  even  in  the  highest  circle. 
Eve  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
her;  but  in  Grace's  eyes,  Mrs.  Houston's 
was  the  place  of  all  others  that  she 
thought  might  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion on  her  cousin.  Her  wish  that  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case  was  so  strong, 
that,  as  they  drove  toward  the  door,  she 
could  not  forbear  from  making  an  at- 
tempt to  prepare  Eve  for  what  she  was 
to  meet. 

"Although  Mrs.  Houston  has  a  very 
large  house  for  New  York,  and  lives  in 
a  uniform  style,  you  are  not  to  expect 
ante-chambers  and  vast  suites  of  rooms, 
Eve,"  said  Grace;  "such  as  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  abroad." 

"It  is  not  necessary,  my  dear  cousin, 
to  enter  a  house  of  four  or  five  windows 
in  front,  to  see  it  is  not  a  house  of  twenty 
or  thirty.  I  should  be  very  unreasonable 
to  expect  an  Italian  palazzo  or  a  Parisian 
hotel  in  this  good  town." 

"We  are  not  old  enough  for  that  yet, 
Eve;  a  hundred  years  hence,  Mademoi- 
selle Viefville,  such  things  may  exist 
here." 

" Bien  sur.     C'est  naturel." 

"  A  hundred  years  hence,  as  the  world 
tends,  Grace,  they  are  not  likely  to  exist 
anywhere,  except  as  taverns,  or  hospitals, 
or  manufactories.  But  what  have  we 
to  do,  coz,  with  a  century  ahead  of  us? 
Young  as  we  both  are,  we  cannot  hope  to 
live  that  time." 

Grace  would  have  been  puzzled  to  ac- 
count satisfactorily  to  herself  for  the 
strong  desire  she  felt  that  neither  of  her 
companions  should  expect  to  see  such  a 
house  as  their  senses  so  plainly  told  them 
did  not  exist  in  the  place ;  but  her  foot 
moved  in  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  for 
she  was  not  half  satisfied  with  her  cous 
in's  answer. 

"All  I  mean,  Eve,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause,  "  is,  that  one  ought  not  to  expect, 
in  a  town  as  new  as  this,  the  improve- 
ments that  one  sees  in  an  older  state  of 
society." 
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"And  have  Mademoiselle  Viefville  or  I 
ever  been  so  weak  as  to  suppose  that  New 
York  is  Paris,  or  Rome,  or  Vienna  ?  " 

Grace  was  still  less  satisfied,  for,  un- 
known to  herself,  she  had  hoped  that  Mrs. 
Houston's  ball  might  be  quite  equal  to  a 
ball  in  either  of  those  ancient  capitals ; 
and  she  was  now  vexed  that  her  cousin 
considered  it  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  it  should  not  be.  But  there  was  no 
time  for  explanations,  as  the  carriage 
now  stopped. 

The  noise,  confusion,  calling  out,  swear- 
ing, and  rude  clamor  before  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Houston  said  little  for  the  outdoor 
part  of  the  arrangements.  Coachmen  are 
nowhere  a  particularly  silent  and  civil 
class ;  but  the  uncouth  European  peas- 
ants who  have  been  preferred  to  the 
honors  of  the  whip  in  New  York,  to  the 
usual  feelings  of  competition  and  conten- 
tion, added  that  particular  feature  of 
humility  which  is  known  to  distinguish 
"  the  beggar  on  horseback."  The  impos- 
ing equipages  of  our  party,  however,  had 
l  hat  effect  on  most  of  these  rude  brawlers 
which  a  display  of  wealth  is  known  to 
produce  on  the  vulgar-minded ;  and  the 
ladies  got  into  the  house  through  a  lane 
of  coachmen,  by  yielding  a  little  to  a 
vhevaux  de  frise  of  whips,  without  any 
serious  calamity. 

**  One  hardly  knows  which  is  the  most 
terrific,"  said  Eve,  involuntarily,  as  soon 
as  the  door  closed  on  them — "the  noise 
within  or  the  noise  without !  " 

This  was  spoken  rapidly,  and  in  French, 
to  Mademoiselle  Viefville,  but  Grace  heard 
and  understood  it,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  perceived  that  Mrs.  Houston's 
company  was  not  composed  of  nightin- 
gales. The  surprise  is,  that  the  discovery 
should  have  come  so  late. 

"  I  am  delighted  at  having  got  into  this 
house,"  said  Sir  George,  who,  having 
thrown  his  cloak  to  his  own  servant,  stood 
with  the  twro  other  gentlemen  waiting  the 
descent  of  the  ladies  from  the  upper  room, 
where  the  bad  arrangements  of  the  house 
compelled  them  to  uncloak  and  to  put 
aside  their  shawls,  "  as  I  am  told  it  is  the 
best  house  in  town  to  see  the  other  sex." 
^  "To  hear  them,  would   be  nearer  the 


truth,  perhaps,"  returned  John  Effing- 
ham. "  As  for  pretty  women,  one  can 
hardly  go  amiss  in  New  York ;  and  your 
ears  now  tell  you  that  they  do  not  come 
into  the  world  to  be  seen  only." 

The  baronet  smiled,  but  he  was  too 
well  bred  to  contradict  or  to  assent. 
Mademoiselle  Viefville,  unconscious  that 
she  was  violating  the  proprieties,  walked 
into  the  rooms  b}r  herself,  as  soon  as  she 
descended,  followed  b}?-  Eve,  but  Grace 
shrank  to  the  side  of  John  Effingham, 
whose  arm  she  took  as  a  step  necessary 
even  to  decorum. 

Mrs.  Houston  received  her  guests  with 
ease  and  dignity.  She  was  one  of  those 
females  that  the  American  world  calls 
gay  ;  in  other  words,  she  opened  her  own 
house  to  a  very  promiscuous  society,  ten 
or  a  dozen  times  in  a  winter,  and  ac- 
cepted the  greater  part  of  the  invitations 
she  got  to  other  people's.  Still,  in  most 
other  countries,  as  a  fashionable  woman, 
she  would  have  been  esteemed  a  model  of 
devotion  to  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a 
mother,  for  she  paid  a  personal  attention 
to  her  household,  and  had  actually  taught 
all  her  childern  the  Lord's  prayer,  the 
creed,  and  the  ten  commandments.  She 
attended  church  twice  every  Sunday,  and 
only  staj^ed  at  home  from  the  evening  lec- 
tures that  the  domestics  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  going  (which,  by  the  way, 
they  never  did)  in  her  stead.  Feminine, 
well-mannered,  rich,  pretty,  of  a  very 
positive  social  condition,  and  naturally 
kind-hearted  and  disposed  to  sociability, 
Mrs.  Houston,  supported  by  an  indulgent 
husband,  who  so  much  loved  to  see  people 
with  the  appearance  of  happiness  that 
he  was  not  particular  as  to  the  means, 
had  found  no  difficulty  in  rising  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fashion,  and  of  having  her 
name  in  the  mouths  of  all  those  who  find 
it  necessary  to  talk  of  somebodies,  in 
order  that  they  may  seem  to  be  some- 
bodies themselves.  All  this  contributed 
to  Mrs.  Houston's  happiness,  or  she  fan- 
cied it  did  ;  and  as  every  passion  is  known 
to  increase  by  indulgence,  she  had  in- 
sensibly gone  on  in  her  much-envied 
career,  until,  as  has  just  been  said,  she 
reached  the  summit. 
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"  These  rooms  are  very  crowded,"  said 
Sir  George,  glancing-  his  eyes  around  two 
very  pretty  little  narrow  drawing-rooms 
that  were  beautifully,  not  to  say  richly 
furnished ;  "  one  wonders  that  the  same 
contracted  style  of  building  should  be  so 
very  general  in  a  town  that  increases  as 
rapidly  as  this,  and  where  fashion  has  no 
fixed  abode,  and  land  is  so  abundant." 

"Mrs.  Bloomfield  will  tell  you,"  said 
Eve,  "that  these  houses  are  types  of  the 
social  state  of  the  country,  in  which  no 
one  is  permitted  to  occupy  more  than  his 
share  of  ground." 

"  But  there  are  reasonably  large  dwell- 
ings in  the  place.  Mrs.  Hawker  has  a 
good  house,  and  your  father's,  for  in- 
stance, would  be  thought  so  too,  in  Lon- 
don even  ;  and  yet  I  fancy  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  a  good  room  is 
almost  unknown  in  New  York." 

"  I  do  agree  with  you  in  this  particular, 
certainly  ;  for  to  meet  with  a  good  room 
one  must  go  into  the  houses  built  thirty 
years  ago.  We  have  inherited  these 
snuggeries,  however,  England  not  hav- 
ing much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
houses." 

"  In  the  way  of  town  residences  I  agree 
with  you  entirely,  as  a  whole,  though  we 
have  some  capital  exceptions.  Still,  I  do 
not  think  we  are  quite  as  compact  as  this ; 
do  you  not  fancy  the  noise  increased  in 
consequence  of  its  being  so  confined  ?  " 

Eve  laughed,  and  shook  her  head  quite 
positively. 

"  What  would  it  be  if  fairly  let  out  ?  " 
she  said.  "But  we  will  not-  waste  the 
precious  moments,  but  turn  our  eyes  about 
us  in  quest  of  the  belles.  Grace,  you, 
who  are  so  much  at  home,  must  be  our 
Cicerone,  and  tell  us  which  are  the  idols 
v\*e  are  to  worship." 

"Dites  moi  preincrement ;  que  veut 
dire  une  belle  a  New  York  ?  "  demanded 
Mademoiselle  Viefville.  "  Appar 'eminent 
tout  le  monde  est  joli." 

"  A  belle,  mademoiselle,"  returned  John 
Effingham,  "  is  not  necessarily  beautiful, 
the  qualifications  for  the  character  being 
various  and  a  little  contradictory.  One 
may  be  a  belle  by  means  of  mone3r,  a 
tongue,  an  eye,  a  foot,  teeth,  a  laugh,  or 


any  other  separate  feature  ( or  grace ; 
though  no  woman  was  ever  yet  a  belle,  I 
believe,  by  means  of  the  head,  considered 
collectively.  But  why  deal  in  description 
when  the  thing  itself  confronts  us?  The 
young  lady  standing  directly  before  us  is 
a  belle  of  the  most  approved  stamp  and 
silvery  tone.    Is  it  not  Miss  Ring,  Grace  ?  " 

The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  party  turned  toward 
the  subject  of  this  remark.  The  young 
lady  in  question  was  about  twenty,  rather 
tall  for  an  American  woman,  not  conspic- 
uously handsome,  but  like  most  around 
her  of  delicate  features  and  frame,  and 
with  such  a  physique  as,  under  proper 
training,  would  have  rendered  her  the 
beau-ideal  of  feminine  delicacy  and  gen- 
tleness. She  had  natural  spirit,  likewise, 
as  appeared  in  her  clear  blue  eye,  and, 
moreover,  she  had  the  spirit  to  be  a 
belle. 

Around  this  young  creature  were  clus- 
tered no  less  than  five  young  men,  dressed 
in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  all  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  entranced  with  the  words 
that  fell  from  her  lips,  and  each  of  whom 
appeared  anxious  to  say  something  clever 
in  return.  They  all  laughed,  the  lady 
most,  and  sometimes  all  spoke  at  once. 
Notwithstanding  these  outbreakings,  Miss 
Ring  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  once  or 
twice  as  a  young  man  would  gape  after  a 
most  exhilarating  show  of  merriment,  and 
discover  an  inclination  to  retreat,  she 
managed  to  recall  him  to  his  allegiance 
by  some  remark  particularly  pertinent  to 
himself  or  his  feelings. 

"  Qui  est  cette  dame  ?  "  asked  Made- 
moiselle Viefville,  very  much  as  one  would 
put  a  similar  question  on  seeing  a  man 
enter  a  church  during  service  with  his  hat 
on. 

"  Bile  est  demoiselle  ?  "  returned  Eve. 

u  Quelle  horreur  !  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  mademoiselle,  I  shall  not 
allow  you  to  set  up  France  as  immaculate 
on  this  point,  neither,"  said  John  Effing- 
ham, looking  at  the  last  speaker  with  an 
affected  frown  :  "a  young  lady  may  have 
a  tongue,  and  she  may  even  speak  to  a 
young  gentleman,  and  not  be  guilt}'  of 
felony  ;    although  I  will  admit  that  five 
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tongues  are  unnecessary,  and  that  five 
listeners  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
wisdom  of  twenty  in  petticoats." 

"  C'est  une  horreur  !  " 

"  I  dare  say  Miss  Ring-  would  think  it  a 
greater  horror  to  be  obliged  to  pass  an 
evening  in  a  row  of  girls,  unspoken  to, 
except  to  be  asked  to  dance,  and  admired 
oi\\y  in  the  distance.  But  let  us  take 
seats  on  that  sofa,  and  then  we  may  go 
beyond  the  pantomime  and  become  par- 
takers in  the  sentiment  of  the  scene." 

Grace  and  Eve  were  now  led  off  to 
dance,  and  the  others  did  as  John  Effing- 
ham had  suggested.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
belle  and  her  admirers  they  who  had 
passed  thirty  were  of  no  account,  and  her 
listeners  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves quietly  within  ear-shot — this  was 
almost  at  dueling  distance,  too — without 
at  all  interrupting  the  regular  action  of 
the  piece.  We  extract  a  little  of  the  dia- 
logue by  way  of  giving  a  more  dramatic 
representation  of  the  scene. 

' '  Do  you  think  the  youngest  Miss  Dan- 
vers  beautiful  ?  ' '  asked  the  belle,  while  her 
eye  wandered  in  quest  of  a  sixth  gentle- 
man to  "  entertain,"  as  the  phrase  is.  "  In 
my  opinion  she  is  absolutely  the  prettiest 
female  in  Mrs.  Houston's  rooms  this 
night." 

The  young  men,  one  and  all,  protested 
against  this  judgment,  and  with  perfect 
truth,  for  Miss  Ring  was  too  original  to 
point  out  charms  that  every  one  could  see. 

"They  say  it  will  not  be  a  match  be- 
tween her  and  Mr.  Egbert,  after  every- 
body has  supposed  it  settled  so  long. 
What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Edson  ?  " 

This  timely  question  prevented  Mr.  Ed- 
son's  retreat,  for  he  had  actually  got  so 
far  in  this  important  evolution  as  to  have 
gaped  and  turned  his  back.  Recalled  as 
it  were  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  Mr.  Ed- 
son  was  compelled  to  say  something— a 
sore  affliction  to  him  always.  . 

"  Oh  !  I'm  quite  of  j^our  way  of  think- 
ing ;  they  have  certainly  courted  too  long 
to  think  of  marrying." 

"I  detest  long  courtships;  they  must 
be  perfect  antidotes  to  love  ;  are  they  not, 
Mr.  Moreland  ?  " 

A  truant  glance  of  Mr.  Moreland's  eye 


was  rebuked  by  this  appeal,  and  instead 
of  looking  for  a  place  of  refuge  he  nowr 
merely  looked  sheepish.  He,  however, 
entirely  agreed  with  the  young  lady,  as 
the  surer  way  of  getting  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Summerfield,  how  do  you 
like  the  last  Hajji— Miss  Eve  Effingham  ? 
To  my  notion,  she  is  prettyish,  though  by 
no  means  as  well  as  her  cousin,  Miss  Van 
Cortlandt,  who  is  really  rather  good- 
looking." 

As  Eve  and  Grace  were  the  two  most 
truly  lovely  young  women  in  the  rooms, 
this  opinion,  as  well  as  the  loud  tone 
in  wrhich  it  was  given,  startled  Made- 
moiselle Viefville  quite  as  much  as  the 
subjects  that  the  belle  had  selected  for 
discussion.  She  would  have  moved,  as 
listening  to  a  conversation  that  was  not 
meant  for  their  ears ;  but  John  Effingham 
quietly  assured  her  that  Miss  Ring  seldom 
spoke  in  company  without  intending  as 
many  persons  as  possible  to  hear  her. 

"Miss  Effingham  is  very  plainly  dressed 
for  an  only  daughter,"  continued  the 
young  lady,  "though  that  lace  of  her 
cousin's  is  real  point !  I'll  engage  it  cost 
every  cent  of  ten  dollars  a  yard  !  They 
are  both  engaged  to  be  married,  I  hear." 

"  del  !  "  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Vief- 
ville. 

"Oh  !  that  is  nothing,"  observed  John 
Effingham,  coolly.  "  Wait  a  moment, 
and  you'll  hear  that  they  have  been  pri- 
vately married  these  six  months,  if,  in- 
deed, you  hear  no  more." 

"  Of  course  this  is  but  an  idle  tale?  " 
said  Sir  George  Templemore,  with  a  con- 
cern which,  in  spite  of  his  good  breeding, 
compelled  him  to  put  a  question  that, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  scarcely 
have  been  permissible. 

"As true  as  the  gospel.  But  listen  to 
the  bell,  it  is  ringing  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  parish." 

"  The  affair  between  Miss  Effingham 
and  Mr.  Morpeth,  who  knew  her  abroad, 
I  understand  is  entirely  broken  off ;  some 
say  the  father  objected  to  Mr.  Morpeth's 
want  of  fortune ;  others  that  the  lady  was 
fickle,  while  some  accuse  the  gentleman 
of  the  same  vice.     Don't    you    think   it 
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shocking-  to  jilt,  in  either  sex,  Mr. 
Mosely  ?  " 

The  retiring  Mr.  Mosely  was  drawn 
again  within  the  circle,  and  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  he  thought  it  was  very 
shocking  in  either  sex  to  jilt. 

"If  I  were  a  man,"  continued  the 
belle,  "  I  would  never  think  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  once  jilted  a  lover.  To 
my  mind  it  bespeaks  a  bad  heart,  and  a 
woman  with  a  bad  heart  cannot  make  a 
very  amiable  wife." 

"  What  an  exceedingly  clever  creature 
she  is,"  whispered  Mr.  Mosely  to  Mr. 
Moreland,  and  he  now  made  up  his  mind 
to  remain  and  be  "entertained"  some 
time  longer. 

"  I  think  poor  Mr.  Morpeth  greatly  to 
be  pitied  ;  for  no  man  would  be  so  silly  as 
to  be  attentive  seriously  to  a  lady  without 
encouragement.  Encouragement  is  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  courtship ;  are  you  not  of 
nxy  opinion,  Mr.  Walworth?  " 

Mr.  Walworth  was  number  five  of  the 
entertainees,  and  he  did  understand  Latin, 
of  which  the  young  lady,  though  fond  of 
using  scraps,  knew  literally  nothing.  He 
smiled  an  assent,  therefore,  and  the  belle 
felicitated  herself  in  having  "enter- 
tained" him  effectually;  nor  was  she 
mistaken. 

"Indeed,  they  say  Miss  Effingham  had 
several  affairs  of  the  heart  while  in  Eu- 
rope, but  it  seems  she  was  unfortunate  in 
them  all." 

"Mais,  ceci  est  trop  fort !  Je  ne  peux 
plus  ecouter." 

"My  dear  mademoiselle,  compose  your- 
self. The  crisis  is  not  yet  arrived,  by 
any  means." 

"I  understand  she  still  corresponds 
with  a  German  baron  and  an  Italian  mar- 
quis, though  both  engagements  are  abso- 
lutely broken  off.  Some  people  say  she 
walks  into  company  alone,  unsupported 
by  any  gentleman,  by  way  of  announcing 
a  firm  determination  to  remain  single  for 
life." 

A  common  exclamation  from  the  young 
men  proclaimed  their  disapprobation ; 
and  that  night  three  of  them  actually  re- 
peated the  thing,  as  a  well-established 
truth,  and   two  of   the  three,  failing  of 


something  better  to  talk  about,  also  an- 
nounced that  Eve  was  actually  engaged 
to  be  married. 

"There  is  something  excessively  indeli- 
cate in  a  young  lady's  moving  about  a 
room  without  having  a  gentleman's  arm 
to  lean  on !  I  always  feel  as  if  such  a 
person  was  out  of  her  place,  and  ought  to 
be  in  the  kitchen." 

"But,  Miss  Ring,  what  well-bred  per- 
son does  it  ?"  sputtered  Mr.  Moreland. 
"No  one  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  in 
good  society.  'Tis  quite  shocking  !  Alto- 
gether unprecedented." 

"It  strikes  me  as  being  excessively 
coarse !  " 

"Oh!  manifestly;  quite  rustic!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Edson. 

"  What  can  possibly  be  more  vulgar !  " 
added  Mr.  Walworth. 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  among 
the  right  sort !  "  said  Mr.  Mosely. 

"  A  young  lady  who  can  be  so  brazen  as 
to  come  into  a  room  without  a  gentleman's 
arm  to  lean  on,  is,  in  my  judgment  at 
least,  but  indifferently  educated,  Hajji  or 
no  Hajji.  Mr.  Edson,  have  you  ever  felt 
the  tender  passion  ?  I  know  you  have 
been  desperately  in  love  once,  at  least ;  do 
describe  to  me  some  of  the  symptoms,  in 
order  that  I  may  know  when  I  am  seri- 
ously attacked  myself  by  the  disease." 

"Mais,  ceci  est  ridicule!  U enfant 
s'est  sauvee  du  Charenton  de  New 
York." 

"From  the  nursery  rather,  mademoi- 
selle ;  you  perceive  she  does  not  yet  know 
how  to  walk  alone." 

Mr.  Edson  now  protested  that  he  was 
too  stupid  to  feel  a  passion  as  intellectual 
as  love,  and  that  he  was  afraid  he  was 
destined  by  nature  to  remain  as  insensible 
as  a  block. 

"  One  never  knows,  Mr.  Edson,"  said 
the  young  lady  encouragingly.  "  Several 
of  my  acquaintances,  who  thought  them- 
selves quite  safe,  have  been  seized  sudden- 
ly, and,  though  none  have  actually  died, 
more  than  one  has  been  roughly  treated, 
I  assure  you." 

Here  the  young  men,  one  and  all,  pro- 
tested that  she  was  excessively  clever. 
Then  succeeded  a  pause,  for  Miss  Ring 
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was  inviting-,  with  her  eyes,  a  number  six 
to  join  the  circle,  her  ambition  being  dis- 
satisfied with  five  entertainees,  as  she 
saw  that  Miss  Trumpet,  a  rival  belle,  had 
managed  to  get  exactly  that  number  also 
in  the  other  room.  All  the  gentlemen 
availed  themselves  of  the  cessation  in  wit 
to  gape,  and  Mr.  Edson  took  the  occasion 
to  remark  to  Mr.  Summerfield  that  he  un- 
derstood "lots  had  been  sold  in  Seven 
Hundredth  Street  that  morning  as  high 
as  two  hundred  dollars  a  lot.'' 

The  quadrille  now  ended,  and  Eve  re- 
turned toward  her  friends.  As  she  ap- 
proached, the  whole  party  compared  her 
quiet,  simple,  feminine,  and  yet  dignified 
air,  with  the  restless,  beau-catching,  and 
worldly  look  of  the  belle,  and  wondered  by 
what  law  of  nature,  or  of  fashion,  the  one 
could  possibly  become  the  subject  of  the 
other's  comments.  Eve  never  appeared 
better  than  on  that  evening.  Her  dress 
had  all  the  accuracy  and  finish  of  a  Paris- 
ian toilette,  being  equally  removed  from 
exaggeration  and  neglect;  and  it  was 
worn  with  the  ease  of  one  accustomed 
to  be  elegantly  attired,  and  yet  never 
decked  with  fine^.  Her  step  even  was 
that  of  a  lad}7,  having  neither  the  mincing 
tread  of  a  Paris  grisette,  a  manner  that 
sometimes  ascends  even  to  the  bourgeoise, 
the  march  of  a  cockneyess,  nor  the  tip- 
toe swing  of  a  belle  ;  but  it  was  the  nat- 
ural though  regulated  step  of  a  trained 
and  delicate  woman.  Walk  alone  she 
could  certainly,  and  alwaj^s  did,  except 
on  those  occasions  of  ceremony  that  de- 
manded a  partner.  Her  countenance, 
across  which  an  unworthy  thought  had 
never  left  a  trace,  was  an  index,  too,  to 
the  purity,  high  principles,  and  womanly 
self-respect  that  controlled  all  her  acts, 
and,  in  these  particulars,  was  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  feverish,  half-hoydenish,  half- 
affected  expression  of  that  of  Miss  Ring. 

"They  may  say  what  they  please," 
muttered  Captain  Truck,  who  had  been 
a  silent  but  wondering  listener  of  all  that 
passed ;  "she  is  worth  as  many  of  them 
as  could  be  stowed  in  the  Montauk's 
lower  hold." 

Miss  Ring,  perceiving  Eve  approach, 
was  desirous  of  saying  something  to  her, 


for  there  was  an  6clat  about  a  Hajji, 
after  all,  that  rendered  an  acquaintance 
or  even  an  intimacy  desirable,  and  she 
smiled  and  courtesied.  Eve  returned  the 
salutation,  but  as  she  did  not  care  to  ap- 
proach a  group  of  six,  of  which  no  less 
than  five  were  men,  she  continued  to 
move  toward  her  own  party.  This  re- 
serve compelled  Miss  Ring  to  advance  a 
step  or  two,  when  Eve  was  obliged  to 
stop.  Courtesy ing  to  her  partner,  she 
thanked  him  for  his  attention,  relin- 
quished his  arm,  and  turned  to  meet  the 
lady.  At  the  same  instant  the  five  "  en- 
tertainees" escaped  in  a  body,  equally 
rejoiced  at  their  release  and  proud  of 
their  captivity. 

"  I  have  been  dying  to  come  and  speak 
to  you,  Miss  Effingham,"  commenced 
Miss  Ring,  "but  these  five  giants  (she 
emphasized  the  word  we  have  put  in 
italics)  so  beset  me,  that  escape  was 
quite  impossible.  There  ought  to  be  a 
law  that  but  one  gentleman  should  speak 
to  a  ladj'  at  a  time." 

"  I  thought  there  was  such  a  law  al- 
ready," said  Eve,  quietly. 

"You  mean  in  good  breeding;  but  no 
one  thinks  of  those  antiquated  laws,  now- 
adays. Are  you  beginning  to  be  recon- 
ciled a  little  to  your  own  country?  " 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  affect  a  reconcilia- 
tion where  there  has  been  no  misunder- 
standing. I  hope  I  have  never  quarreled 
with  mjT  country,  or  my  country  with 
me." 

"Oh!  it  is  not  exactly  that  I  mean. 
Cannot  one  need  a  reconciliation  without 
a  quarrel  ?  What  do  you  say  to  this,  Mr. 
Edson?" 

Miss  Ring  having  detected  some  symp- 
toms of  desertion  in  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed, had  thrown  in  this  question  by 
way  of  recall ;  when,  turning  to  note  its 
effect,  she  perceived  that  all  of  her 
clientele  had  escaped.  A  look  of  sur- 
prise and  mortification  and  vexation  it 
was  not  in  her  power  to  suppress,  and 
then  came  one  of  horror. 

"  How  conspicuous  we  have  made  our- 
selves, and  it  is  all  my  fault ! "  she  said, 
for  the  first  time  that  evening  permitting 
her  voice    to  fall    to  a   becoming  tone. 
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"Why,  here  we  actually  are,  two  ladies 
conversing-  together,  and  no  gentleman 


near  us 


t  " 


"Is  that  being  conspicuous?"  asked 
Eve,  with  a  simplicity  that  was  entirely 
natural. 

"  I  am  sure,  Miss  Effingham,  one  who 
has  seen  as  much  of  society  as  you,  can 
scarcely  ask  that  question  seriously.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  done  so  improper  a 
thing  since  I  was  fifteen ;  and,  dear  me ! 
dear  me  !  how  to  escape  is  the  question. 
You  have  permitted  your  partner  to  go, 
and  I  do  not  see  a  gentleman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance near  us,  to  give  me  his  arm  !  " 

' '  As  your  distress  is  occasioned  by  my 
company,"  said  Eve,  "it  is  fortunately  in 
my  power  to  relieve  it."  Thus  saying, 
she  quietly  walked  across  the  room,  and 
took  her  seat  next  to  Mademoiselle  Vief- 
ville. 

Miss  Ring  held  up  her  hands  in  amaze- 
ment, and  then  fortunately  perceiving 
one  of  the  truants  gaping  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, she  beckoned  him  to  her  side. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  give  me  your 
arm,  Mr.  Summerfield,"  she  said,  "I  am 
dying  to  get  out  of  this  unpleasantly  con- 
spicuous situation ;  but  you  are  the  first 
gentleman  that  has  approached  me  this 
twelvemonth.  I  would  not  for  the  world 
do  so  brazen  a  thing  as  Miss  Effingham 
has  just  achieved ;  would  you  believe  it, 
she  positively  went  from  this  spot  to  her 
seat,  quite  alone  !  " 

"The  Hajjis  are  privileged.*' 

"They  make  themselves  so.  But  every- 
body knows  how  bold  and  unwomanly  the 
French  females  are.  One  could  wish,  not- 
withstanding, that  our  own  people  would 
not  import  their  audacious  usages  into 
this  country." 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Mr.  Clay, 
in  his  compromise,  neglected  to  make  an 
exception  against  that  article.  A  tariff  on 
impudence  would  not  be  at  all  sectional." 

"It  might  interfere  with  the  manufac- 
ture at  home,  notwithstanding,"  said 
John  Effingham;  for  the  lungs  were 
strong,  and  the  rooms  of  Mrs.  Houston 
so  small,  that  \ittle  was  said  that  even- 
ing, which  was  not  heard  by  any  who 
chose  to  listen.     But  Miss  Ring  never  list- 


ened, it  being  no  part  of  the  vocation  of  a 
belle  to  perform  that  inferior  office,  and 
sustained  by  the  protecting  arm  of  Mr. 
Summerfield  she  advanced  more  boldly 
into  the  crowd,  where  she  soon  contrived 
to  catch  another  group  of  even  six  "en- 
tertainees."  As  for  Mr.  Summerfield,  he 
lived  a  twelvemonth  on  the  reputation  of 
the  exceedingly  clever  thing  he  had  just 
uttered. 

"There  come  Ned  and  Aristabulus," 
said  John  Effingham,  as  soon  as  the  tones 
of  Miss  Ring's  voice  were  lost  in  the  din 
of  fifty  others,  pitched  to  the  same  key. 
"A  present,  mademoiselle,  je  vais  nous 
venger." 

As  John  Effingham  uttered  this,  he 
took  Captain  Truck  by  the  arm,  and 
went  to  meet  his  cousin  and  the  land- 
agent.  The  latter  he  soon  separated 
from  Mr.  Effingham,  and  with  this  new 
recruit  he  managed  to  get  so  near  to  Miss 
Ring  as  to  attract  her  attention.  Al- 
though fifty,  John  Effingham  was  known 
to  be  a  bachelor,  well  connected,  and  to 
have  twenty  thousand  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  well  preserved  and  singularly 
handsome,  besides  having  an  air  that  set 
all  pretending  gentility  at  defiance.  These 
were  qualities  that  no  belle  despised,  and 
ill-assorted  matches  were,  moreover,  just 
coming  into  fashion  in  New  York.  Miss 
Ring  had  an  intuitive  knowledge  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to  her,  and  she  was  not 
slow  in  offering  the  opportunity.  The 
superior  tone  of  John  Effingham,  his 
caustic  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
dispersed  the  five  beaux  incontinently ; 
these  persons  having  a  natural  antipathy 
to  every  one  of  the  qualities  named. 

"  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  presume 
on  an  acquaintance  that  extends  back  as 
far  as  your  grandfather,  Miss  Ring,"  he 
said,  "  to  present  two  very  intimate 
friends,  Mr.  Bragg  and  Mr.  Truck ;  gen- 
tlemen who  will  well  reward  the  acquaint- 
ance." 

The  lady  bowed  graciously,  for  it  was  a 
matter  of  conscience  with  her  to  receive 
every  man  with  a  smile.  She  was  still 
too  much  m  awe  of  the  master  of  cere- 
monies to  open  her  batteries  of  attack, 
but  John  Effingham  soon  relieved  her,  by 
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affecting  a  desire  to  speak  to  another 
lacty.  The  belle  had  now  the  two  stran- 
gers to  herself,  and  having  heard  that  the 
Effinghams  had  an  Englishman  of  condi- 
tion as  a  companion,  who  was  traveling 
under  a  false  name,  she  fancied  herself 
ver3T  clever  in  detecting  him  at  once  in  the 
person  of  Aristabulus :  while  by  the  aid 
of  a  lively  imagination,  she  thought  Mr. 
Truck  was  his  traveling  Mentor,  and  a 
divine  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  in- 
cognito she  was  too  well  bred  to  hint  at, 
though  she  wished  both  the  gentlemen  to 
perceive  that  a  belle  was  not  to  be  mysti- 
fied in  this  easy  manner.  Indeed,  she 
was  rather  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  her 
readiness  in  recognizing  a  man  of  fashion 
under  any  circumstances,  and  to  let  this 
be  known  was  her  very  first  object,  as 
soon  as  she  was  relieved  from  the  presence 
of  John  Effingham. 

"You  must  be  struck  with  the  unsophis- 
ticated nature  and  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  our  society,  Mr.  Bragg,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  significantly ;  "we  are 
very  conscious  it  is  not  what  it  might  be, 
but  do  you  not  think  it  pretty  well  for  be- 
ginners ?  " 

Now,  Mr.  Bragg  had  an  entire  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  never  seen  any 
society  that  deserved  the  name  before  this 
very  night,  but  he  was  supported  in  giv- 
ing his  opinions  by  that  secret  sense  of  his 
qualifications  to  fill  any  station,  which 
formed  so  conspicuous  a  trait  in  "his  char- 
acter, and  his  answer  was  given  with  an 
aplomb  that  would  have  added  weight  to 
the  opinion  of  the  veriest  elegant  of  the 
Chaussee  d  'Antin. 

"It  is  indeed  a  good  deal  unsophisti- 
cated," he  said,  "  and  so  simple  that 
anybody  can  understand  it.  I  find  but 
a  single  fault  with  this  entertainment, 
which  is,  in  all  else,  the  perfection  of  ele- 
gance in  my  eyes,  and  that  is,  that  there 
is  too  little  room  to  swing  the  legs  in 
dancing." 

"  Indeed  ?  I  did  not  expect  that — is  it 
not  the  best  usage  of  Europe,  now,  to 
bring  a  quadrille  into  the  very  minimum 
of  space  ?  " 

"Quite  the  contrary,  miss.  All  good 
dancing  requires  evolutions.      The  danc- 


ing dervishes,  for  instance,  would  occupy 
quite  as  much  space  as  both  of  these  sets 
that  are  walking  before  us,  and  I  believe 
it  is  now  generally  admittted  that  all 
good  dancing  needs  room  for  the  legs." 

"  We  uecessarily  get  a  little  behind  the 
fashions,  in  this  distant  country.  Pray, 
sir,  is  it  usual  for  ladies  to  walk  alone  in 
societ}7?  " 

"Woman  was  not  made  to  move 
through  life  alone,  miss,"  returned  Aris- 
tabulus with  a  sentimental  glance  of  the 
eye,  for  he  never  let  a  good  opportunity 
for  preferment  slip  through  his  lingers, 
and  failing  of  Miss  Effingham,  or  Miss 
Van  Cortlandt,  of  whose  estates  and  con- 
nections he  had  some  pretty  accurate 
notions,  it  struck  him  Miss  Ring  might 
possibly  be  a  very  eligible  selection,  as  all 
was  grist  that  came  to  his  mill ;  "  this,  I 
believe,  is  an  admitted  truth." 

"  By  life  you  mean  matrimony,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Yes,  miss,  a  man  always  means 
matrimony  when  he  speaks  to  a  young 
lady." 

This  rather  disconcerted  Miss  Ring, 
who  picked  her  nosegay,  for  she  was  not 
accustomed  to  hear  gentlemen  talk  to 
ladies  of  matrimony,  but  ladies  to  talk  to 
gentlemen.  Recovering  her  self-posses- 
sion, however,  she  said  with  a  prompti- 
tude that  did  the  school  to  which  she 
belonged  infinite  credit : 

"You  speak,  sir,  like  one  having  ex- 
perience." • 

' '  Certainly,  miss  ;  I  have  been  in  love 
ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old ;  I  may  say 
I  was  born  in  love,  and  hope  to  die  in 
love." 

This  a  little  out-Heroded  Herod,  but 
the  belle  was  not  a  person  to  be  easily 
daunted  on  such  a  subject.  She  smiled 
graciously,  therefore,  and  continued  the 
conversation  with  renewed  spirit. 

"  You  traveled  gentlemen  get  odd  no- 
tions," she  said,  "  and  more  particularly 
on  such  subjects.  I  alwaj's  feel  afraid  to 
discuss  them  with  foreigners,  though  with 
nry  own  count rjTnen  I  have  few  reserves. 
Pray,  Mr.  Truck,  are  you  satisfied  with 
America  ?  Do  you  find  it  the  country  you 
expected  to  see  ?  " 
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"Certainly,  raarm ;  "  for  so  they  pro- 
nounced this  word  in  the  river,  and  the 
captain  cherished  his  first  impressions ; 
"  when  we  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  I  ex- 
pected that  the  first  land  we  should  make 
would  be  the  Highlands  of  Navesink  ;  and, 
although  a  little  disappointed,  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  laying  eyes  on  it  at 
last."  ' 

"Disappointment,  I  fear,  is  the  usual 
fate  of  those  who  come  from  the  other  side. 
Is  this  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Houston's  equal 
to  the  residence  of  an  English  nobleman, 
Mr.  Bragg?" 

"  Considerably  better,  miss,  especially 
in  the  way  of  republican  comfort." 

Miss  Ring,  like  all  belles,  detested  the 
word  republican,  their  vocation  being 
clearly  to  exclusion,  and  she  pouted  a 
little  affectedly. 

"  I  should  distrust  the  quality  of  such 
comfort,  sir,"  she  said  with  point;  "but 
are  the  rooms  at  all  comparable  with  the 
rooms  in  Apsley  House,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  My  dear  miss,  Apsley  House  is  a  toll- 
gate  lodge  compared  to  this  mansion  !  I 
doubt  if  there  be  a  dwelling  in  all  England 
half  .as  magnificent — indeed,  I  cannot  im- 
agine an3'thing  more  brilliant  and  rich." 

Aristabulus  was  not  a  man  to  do  things 
by  halves,  and  it  was  a  point  of  honor  with 
him  to  know  something  of  everything.  It 
is  true  he  no  more  could  tell  where  Apsley 
House  was,  or  whether  it  was  a  tavern  or 
a  jail,  than  he  knew  half  the  other  things 
on  which  he  delivered  oracular  opinions  ; 
but  when  it  became  necessary  to  speak,  he 
was  not  apt  to  balk  conversation  from  any 
ignorance,  real  or  affected.  The  opinion 
he  had  just  given,  it  is  true,  had  a  little 
surpassed  Miss  Ring's  hopes  ;  for  the  next 
thing  in  her  ambition  to  being  a  belle,  and 
of  "entertaining"  gentlemen,  was  to 
fancy  she  was  running  her  brilliant  ca- 
reer in  an  orbit  of  fashion  that  lay  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  "nobility  and  gentry  " 
of  Great  Britain. 

"Well,  this  surpasses  my  hopes,"  she 
said,  "  although  I  was  aware  we  are  near- 
ly on  a  level  with  the  more  improved 
tastes  of  Europe  ;  still  I  thought  we  were 
a  little  inferior  to  that  part  of  the  world 
yet." 


"  Inferior,  miss  !  That  is  a  word  that 
should  never  pass  your  lips ;  you  are  in- 
ferior to  nothing,  whether  in  Europe  or 
America,  Asia  or  Africa." 

As  Miss  Ring  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  most  of  the  flattering  herself,  as  it 
behoveth  a  belle,  she  began  to  be  discon- 
certed with  the  directness  of  the  compli- 
ments of  Aristabulus,  who  was  disposed 
to  "make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  and 
she  turned  in  a  little  confusion  to  the  cap- 
tain by  way  of  relief ;  we  say  confusion, 
for  the  young  lady,  although  so  liable  to 
be  misunderstood,  was  not  actually  im- 
pudent, but  merely  deceived  in  the  rela- 
tion of  things;  or  in  other  words,  by 
some  confusion  in  usages,  she  had  hith- 
erto permitted  herself  to  do  that  in  so- 
ciety which  female  performers  sometimes 
do  on  the  stage — enact  the  part  of  a  man. 

"You  should  tell  Mr.  Bragg,  sir,"  she 
said,  with  an  appealing  look  at  the  cap- 
tain, "  that  flattery  is  a  dangerous  vice, 
and  one  altogether  unsuited  to  a  Chris- 
tian." 

"It  is,  indeed,  marm,  and  one  that  I 
never  indulge  in.  No  one  under  my  or- 
ders can  accuse  me  of  flattery." 

By  "under  orders,"  Miss  Ring  under- 
stood curates  and  deacons  ;  for  she  was 
aware  the  Church  of  England  had  clerical 
distinctions  of  this  sort  that  are  unknown 
in  America. 

"I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  intend  to  quit 
this  country  without  favoring  us  with  a 
discourse." 

"  Not  I,  marm — I  am  discoursing  pretty 
much  from  morning  till  night  when  among 
my  own  people,  though  I  own  that  this 
conversing  rather  puts  me  out  of  my 
reckoning.  Let  me  get  my  foot  on  the 
planks  I  love,  with  an  attentive  audience, 
and  a  good  cigar  in  my  mouth,  and  I'll 
hold  forth  with  any  bishop  in  the  universe. " 

"A  cigar!"  exclaimed  Miss  Ring,  in 
surprise.  "  Do  gentlemen  of  your  profes- 
sion use  cigars  when  on  duty  ?  " 

"Does  a  parson  take  his  fees?  Why, 
miss,  there  is  not  a  man  among  us  who 
does  not  smoke  from  morning  till  night." 

"  Surely  not  on  Sundays  ?  " 

"  Two  for  one,  on  those  days  more  than 
any  other." 
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"And  your  people,  sir,  what  do  they  do 
all  this  time?" 

"  Why,  marm,  most  of  them  chew ; 
and  those  that  don't,  if  they  cannot  find  a 
pipe  have  a  dull  time  of  it,  if  cigars  are 
prohibited." 

Miss  Ring  was  surprised  ;  hut  she  had 
heard  that  the  English  clerg3r  were  more 
free  than  our  own,  and  then  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  think  everything  English 
of  the  purest  water.  A  little  reflection 
reconciled  her  to  the  innovation  ;  and  the 
next  day,  at  a  dinner  party,  she  was 
heard  defending  the  usage  as  a  practice 
that  had  a  precedent  in  the  ancient  in- 
cense of  the  altar.  At  that  moment,  how- 
ever, she  was  dying  to  impart  her  discov- 
eries to  others ;  and  she  kindly  proposed 
to  the  captain  and  Aristabulus  to  intro- 
duce them  to  some  of  her  acquaintances, 
as  they  must  find  it  dull,  being  strangers, 
to  know  no  one.  Introductions  and  cigars 
were  the  captain's  hobbies,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  offer  with  joy,  Aristabulus 
uniting  cordially  in  the  proposition,  as  he 
fancied  he  had  a  right,  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  be  -introduced  to  every  human  being 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  how  much 
the  party  with  whom  the  two  neophytes 
in  fashion  had  come,  enjoyed  all  this, 
though  they  concealed  their  amusement 
under  the  calm  exterior  of  people  of  the 
world.  From  Mr.  Effingham  the  mystifi- 
cation was  carefully  concealed  by  his 
cousin,  as  the  former  would  have  felt  it 
due  to  Mrs.  Houston,  a  well-meaning  but 
silly  woman,  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Eve  and 
Grace  laughed,  as  merry  girls  would  be 
apt  to  laugh  at  such  an  occurrence,  and 
the}'-  danced  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
with  lighter  hearts  than  ever.  At  one, 
the  company  retired  in  the  same  informal 
manner,  as  respects  announcements  and 
the  calling  of  carriages,  as  that  in  which 
they  entered ;  most  to  lay  their  drowsy 
heads  on  their  pillows,  and  Miss  Ring  to 
ponder  over  the  superior  manners  of  a 
polished  young  Englishman,  and  to  dream 
of  the  fragrance  of  a  sermon  that  was 
preserved  in  tobacco. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Marry,  our  play  is  the  most  lamentable 
Comedy,  and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisby."  —Peter  Quince 

Our  task  in  the  way  of  describing  town 
society  will  soon  be  ended.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  Effingham  family  had  been 
invited  to  meet  Sir  George  Templemore  at 
one  or  two  dinners,  to  which  the  latter 
had  been  invited  in  consequence  of  his  let- 
ters, most  of  which  were  connected  with 
his  pecuniary  arrangements.  As  one  of 
these  entertainments  was  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  same  character,  a  very  brief  account 
of  it  will  suffice  to  let  the  reader  into  the 
secret  of  the  excellence  of  the  genus. 

A  well-spread  board,  excellent  viands, 
highly  respectable  cookery,  and  delicious 
wines,  were  everywhere  met.  Two  rows 
of  men  clad  in  dark  dresses,  a  solitary 
female  at  the  head  of  the  table,  or,  if  fort- 
unate, with  a  supporter  of  the  same  sex 
near  her,  invariably  composed  the  con- 
vives. The  exaggerations  of  a  province 
were  seen  ludicrously  in  one  particular 
custom.  The  host,  or  perhaps  it  might 
have  been  the  hostess,  had  been  told  there 
should  be  a  contrast  between  the  duller 
light  of  the  reception-room  and  the  brill- 
iancy of  the  table,  and  John  Effingham 
actually  hit  his  legs  against  a  stool  in 
floundering  through  the  obscurity  of  the 
first  drawing-room  he  entered  on  one  of 
the  occasions  in  question. 

When  seated  at  table,  the  first  great 
duty  of  restoration  performed,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  prices  of  lots, 
speculations  in  towns,  or  the  currency! 
After  this  came  the  regular  assay  of 
wines,  during  which  it  was  easy  to  fancy 
the  master  of. the  house  a  dealer,  for  he 
usually  sat  either  sucking  a  siphon  or 
flourishing  a  corkscrew.  The  discourse 
would  now  have  done  credit  to  the  annual 
meeting  and  dinner  of  the  German  ex- 
porters, assembled  at  Rudesheim  to  bid 
for  the  article. 

Sir  George  was  certainly  on  the  point 
of  forming  a  very  erroneous  judgment 
concerning  the  country,  when  Mr.  Effing- 
ham extricated  him  from  this  set,  and 
introduced    him    properly  into   his   own.- 
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Here,  indeed,  while  there  was  much  to 
strike  a  European  as  peculiar,  and  even 
provincial,  the  young  baronet  fared  much 
better.  He  met  with  the  same  quality  of 
table,  relieved  by  an  intelligence  that  was 
always  respectable,  and  a  manliness  of 
tone  which,  if  not  unmixed,  had  the  great 
merit  of  a  simplicity  and  nature  that  are 
not  always  found  in  more  sophisticated 
circles.  The  occasional  incongruities  struck 
them  all,  more  than  the  positive  general 
faults;  and  Sir  George  Templemore  did 
justice  to  the  truth,  by  admitting  frankly 
the  danger  he  had  been  in  of  forming  a 
too  hasty  opinion. 

All  this  time,  which  occupied  a  month, 
the  young  baronet  got  to  be  more  and 
more  intimate  in  Hudson  Square,  Eve 
gradually  becoming  more  frank  and  un- 
reserved with  him,  as  she  grew  sensible 
that  he  had  abandoned  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess with  herself,  and  Grace  gradually 
more  cautious  and  timid,  as  she  became 
conscious  of  his  power  to  please,  and  the 
interest  he  took  in  herself. 

It  might  have  been  three  days  after  the 
ball  at  Mrs.  Houston's  that  most  of  the 
family  was  engaged  to  look  in  on  a  Mrs. 
Legend,  a  lady  of  what  was  called  a 
literary  turn,  Sir  George  having  been 
asked  to  make  one  of  their  party.  Aristab- 
ulus  was  already  returned  to  his  duty  in 
the  country,  where  we  shall  shortly  have 
occasion  to  join  him,  but  an  invitation 
had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Truck,  under  the 
general  erroneous  impression  of  his  real 
character. 

Taste,  whether  in  the  arts,  literature, 
or  anything  else,  is  a  natural  impulse, 
like  love.  It  is  true  both  may  be  culti- 
vated and  heightened  by  circumstances, 
but  the  impulse  must  be  voluntary,  and 
the  flow  of  feeling,  or  of  soul,  as  it  has 
become  a  law  to  style  it,  is  not  to  be 
forced  or  commanded  to  come  and  go  at 
will.  This  is  the  reason  that  all  premedi- 
tated enjoyments  connected  with  the  in- 
tellect are  apt  to  baffle  expectations,  and 
why  academies,  literary  clubs,  coteries 
and  dinners  are  commonly  dull.  It  is 
true  that  a  body  of  clever  people  may  be 
brought  together,  and,  if  left  to  their 
own    impulses,   the    characters  of    their 


mind  will  show  themselves ;  wit  will  flash, 
and  thought  will  answer  thought  spon- 
taneously ;  but  every  effort  to  make  the 
stupid  agreeable  by  giving  a  direction  of 
a  pretending  intellectual  nature  to  their 
efforts,  is  only  rendering  dullness  more 
conspicuous  by  exhibiting  it  in  contrast 
with  what  it  ought  to  be  to  be  clever, 
as  a  bad  picture  is  rendered  the  more 
conspicuous  by  an  elaborate  and  gorgeous 
frame. 

The  latter  was  the  fate  of  most  of  Mrs. 
Legend's  literary  evenings,  at  which  it 
was  thought  an  illustration  to  understand 
even  one  foreign  language.  But  it  was 
known  that  Eve  was  skilled  in  most  of  the 
European  tongues,  and  the  good  lady,  not 
feeling  that  such  accomplishments  are 
chiefly  useful  as  a  means,  looked  about 
her  in  order  to  collect  a  set,  among  whom 
our  heroine  might  find  some  one  with 
whom  to  converse  in  each  of  her  dialects. 
Little  was  said  about  it,  it  is  true,  but 
great  efforts  were  made  to  cause  this 
evening  to  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
conversazioni. 

In  carrying  out  this  scheme,  nearly  all 
the  wits,  writers,  artists,  and  literati,  as 
the  most  incorrigible  members  of  the  book 
clubs  were  styled  in  New  York,  were 
pressingly  invited  to  be  present.  Aris- 
tabulus  had  contrived  to  earn  such  a 
reputation  for  the  captain,  on  the  night  of 
the  ball,  that  he  was  universally  called  a 
man  of  letters,  and  an  article  had  actually 
appeared  in  one  of  the  papers,  speaking 
of  the  literary  merits  of  the  "  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Truck,  a  gentleman  traveling 
in  our  country,  from  whose  liberality  and 
just  views  an  account  of  our  society  was 
to  be  expected  that  should,  at  last,  do 
justice  to  our  national  character."  With 
such  expectations,  then,  every  true  Amer- 
ican and  Americaness  was  expected  to  be 
at  his  or  her  post,  for  the  solemn  occa 
sion.  It  was  a  rally  of  literature,  in  de- 
fense of  the  institutions — no,  not  of  the 
institutions,  for  they  were  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves — but  of  the  social  char- 
acter of  the  community. 

Alas  !  it  is  easier  to  feel  high  aspirations 
on  such  subjects,  in  a  provincial  town, 
than  to    succeed ;  for  merely  calling   a 
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place  an  emporium  is  very  far  from  giving 
it  the  independence,  high  tone,  condensed 
intelligence  and  tastes  of  a  capital.  Poor 
Mrs.  Legend,  desirous  of  having  all  the 
tongues  duly  represented,  was  obliged  to 
invite  certain  dealers  in  gin  from  Holland, 
a  German  linen  merchant  from  Saxony, 
an  Italian  Gavaliero,  who  amused  himself 
in  selling  beads,  and  a  Spanish  master, 
who  was  born  in  Portugal,  all  of  whom 
had  just  one  requisite  for  conversation  in 
their  respective  languages,  and  no  more. 
But  such  assemblies  were  convened  in 
Paris,  and  why  not  in  New  York  ? 

We  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  on  the  awful 
sensations  with  which  Mrs.  Legend  heard 
the  first  ring  at  her  door  on  the  eventful 
night  in  question.  It  was  the  precursor  of 
the  entrance  of  Miss  Annual,  as  regular  a 
devotee  of  letters  as  ever  conned  a  primer. 
The  meeting  was  sentimental  and  affec- 
tionate. Before  either  had  time,  however, 
to  disburden  her  mind  of  one-half  of  its 
prepared  phrases,  ring  upon  ring  pro- 
claimed more  company,  and  the  rooms 
were  soon  as  much  sprinkled  with  talent 
as  a  modern  novel  with  jests.  Among 
those  who  came  first  appeared  all  the 
foreign  corps,  for  the  refreshments  en- 
tered as  something  into  the  account  with 
them ;  every  blue  of  the  place,  whose 
social  position  in  the  least  entitled  her  to 
be  seen  in  such  a  house,  Mrs.  Legend 
belonging  quite  positively  to  good  society. 

The  scene  that  succeeded  was  very 
characteristic.  A  professed  genius  does 
nothing  like  other  people,  except  in  cases 
that  require  a  display  of  talents.  In  all 
minor  matters,  he  or  she  is  sui  generis  ; 
for  sentiment  is  in  constant  ebullition  in 
their  souls ;  this  being  what  is  meant  by 
the  flow  of  that  part  of  the  human  system. 

We  might  here  very  well  adopt  the 
Homeric  method,  and  call  the  roll  of 
heroes  and  heroines,  in  what  the  French 
would  term  a  catalogue  raisonnee ;  but 
our  limits  compel  ns  to  be  less  ambitious, 
and  to  adopt  a  simpler  mode  of  communi- 
cating facts.  Among  the  ladies  who  now 
figured  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs. 
Legend,  besides  Miss  Annual,  were  Miss 
Monthly,  Mrs.  Economy,  S.R.P.,  Marion, 
Longinus,  Julietta,  Herodotus,  D.O.V.E., 


and  Mrs.  Demonstration ;  besides  many 
others  of  less  note  ;  together  with  at  least 
a  dozen  female  Hajjis,  whose  claims  to 
appear  in  such  societj^  were  pretty  much 
dependent  on  the  fact  that,  having  seen 
pictures  and  statues  abroad,  tl^  neces 
sarily  must  have  the  means  of  talking  ot 
them  at  home.  The  list  of  men  was  still 
more'formidable  in  numbers,  if  not  in  tal- 
ents. At  its  head  stood  Steadfast  Dodge, 
esquire,  whose  fame  as  a  male  Hajji  had 
so  far  swollen  since  Mrs.  Jarvis's  reunion, 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  now 
entered  one  of  the  better  houses  of 
his  own  country.  Then  there  were 
the  authors  of  "  Lapis  Lazuli," 
"The  Aunts,"  "The  Reformed,"  "The 
Conformed,"  "The  Transformed,"  and 
"The  Deformed";  with  the  editors  of 
"The  Hebdomad,"  "The  Night-Cap," 
"The  Chrysalis,"  "The  Real  Maggot," 
and  "The  Seek  no  Further";  as  also, 
"Junius,"  "Junius  Brutus,"  "Lucius 
Junius  Brutus,"  "Captain  Kant,"  "  Flo- 
rio,"  the  "  Author  of  the  History  of  Billy 
Linkum  Tweedle,"  the  celebrated  Potta- 
wattamie Prophet,  "Single  Rhyme,"  a 
genius  who  had  prudently  rested  his 
fame  in  verse  on  a  couplet  composed  of 
one  line;  besides  divers  amateurs  and 
connoisseurs,  Hajjis,  who  must  be  men 
of  talents,  as  thej7  had  acquired  all  they 
knew  very  much  as  American  Eclipse 
gained  his  laurels  on  the  turf ;  that  is 
to  say,  by  a  free  use  of  the  whip  and 
spur. 

As  Mrs.  Legend  sailed  about  her  rooms 
amid  such  a  circle,  her  mind  expanded, 
her  thoughts  diffused  themselves  among 
her  guests  on  the  principle  of  animal 
magnetism,  and  her  heart  was  melting 
with  the  tender  sympathies  of  congenial 
tastes.  She  felt  herself  to  be  at  the  head 
of  American  talents,  and,  in  the  secret  re- 
cesses of  her  reason,  she  determined  that, 
did  even  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
menace  her  native  town,  as  some  evil-dis- 
posed persons  had  dared  to  insinuate 
might  one  day  be  the  case,  here  was 
enough  to  save  it  from    destruction. 

It  was  just  as  the. mistress  of  the  man- 
sion had  come  to  this  consoling  conclusion, 
that  the  party  from  Hudson  Square  rang. 
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As  few  of  her  guests  came  in  carriages, 
Mis.  Legend,  who  heard  the  rolling-  of. 
wheels,  felt  persuaded  that  the  lion  of  the 
night  was  now  indeed  at  hand,  and  with 
a  view  to  a  proper  reception,  she  requested 
the  company  to  divide  itself  into  two 
lines,  in  order  that  he  might  enter,  as 
it  were,  between  lanes  of  genius. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  at  this 
point  of  our  narrative  that  John  Effing- 
ham was  perfectly  aware  of  the  error 
which  existed  in  relation  to  the  real  char- 
acter of  Captain  Truck,  wherein  he 
thought  great  injustice  had  been  done 
the  honest  seaman ;  and  the  old  man  in- 
tending to  sail  for  London  next  morning, 
had  persuaded  him  to  accept  this  invita- 
tion, in  order  that  the  public  mind  might 
be  disabused  in  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance. With  a  view  that  this  might 
be  done  naturally  and  without  fuss,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  explain  the  mistake  to  his 
nautical  friend,  believing  it  most  probable 
that  this  could  be  better  done  incidentally 
as  it  were,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
and  feeling  certain  of  the  force  of  that 
wholesome  apophthegm  which  says  that 
"  truth  is  powerful  and  must  prevail."' 
"If  this  be  so,"  added  John  Effingham, 
in  his  explanations  to  Eve,  "  there  can  be 
no  place  where  the  sacred  quality  will  be. 
so  likely  to  assert  itself  as  in  a  galaxy  of 
geniuses,  whose  distinctive  characteristic 
is  'an  intuitive  perception  of  things  in 
their  real  colors.'  " 

When  the  door  of  Mrs.  Legend's  draw- 
ing-room opened,  in  the  usual  noiseless 
manner,  Mademoiselle  Viefville,  who  led 
the  way,  was  startled  at  finding  herself 
in  the  precise  situation  of  one  who  is  con- 
demned to  run  the  gauntlet.  Fortunately 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Legend, 
posted  at  the  other  end  of  the  proud 
array,  inviting  her  with  smiles  to  ap- 
proach. The  invitation  had  been  to  a 
"literary  fete,"  and  Mademoiselle  Vief- 
ville was  too  much  of  a  Frenchwoman  to 
be  totally  disconcerted  at  a  little  scenic 
effect  on  the  occasion  of  a  fete  of  any  sort. 
Supposing  she  was  now  a  witness  of  an 
American  ceremon}7  for  the  first  time,  for 
the  want  of  representation  in  the  country 
had  been  rather  a  subject  of  animadver- 


sion with  her,  she  advanced  steadily  tow- 
ard the  mistress  of  the  house,  bestowing 
smile  for  smile,  this  being  a  part  of  the 
programme  at  which  a  Parisienne  was 
not  easily  outdone.  Eve  followed,  as 
usual,  sola;  Grace  came  next;  then  Sir 
George  ;  then  John  Effingham ;  the  cap- 
tain bringing  up  the  rear.  There  had 
been  a  friendly  contest  for  the  precedency 
between  the  two  last,  each  desiring  to 
yield  it  to  the  other  on  the  score  of  merit; 
but  the  captain  prevailed,  by  declaring 
"  that  he  was  navigating  an  unknown 
sea,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing  wiser 
than  to  sail  in  the  wake  of  so  good  a  pilot 
as  Mr.  John  Effingham." 

As  Hajjis  of  approved  experience,  the 
persons  who  led  the  advance  in  this  little 
procession  were  subjects  of  a  proper  at- 
tention and  respect ;  but  as  the  admira- 
tion of  mere  vulgar  traveling  would  in 
itself  be  vulgar,  care  was  taken  to  reserve 
the  condensed  feeling  of  the  company  for 
the  celebrated  English  writer  and  wit, 
who  was  known  to  bring  up  the  rear. 
This  was  not  a  common  house  in  which 
dollars  had  place,  or  belles  rioted,  but 
the  temple  of  genius ;  and  every  one  felt 
an  ardent  desire  to  manifest  a  proper 
homage  to  the  abilities  of  the  established 
foreign  writer,  that  should  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  indifference  to  the 
twenty  thousand  a  year  of  John  Effing- 
ham, and  to  the  nearly  equal  amount  of 
Eve's  expectations. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  honest 
tar  was  well  adapted  to  the  character  he 
was  thus  called  on  so  unexpectedly  to 
support.  His  hair  had  long  been  getting 
gray ;  but  the  intense  anxiety  of  the 
chase,  of  the  wreck,  and  of  his  other  re- 
cent adventures,  had  rapidly  but  effect- 
ually increased  this  mark  of  time,  and 
his  head  was  now  nearly  as  white  as 
snow.  The  hale,  fresh  red  of  his  feat- 
ures, which  was  in  truth  the  result  of  ex- 
posure, might  very  well  pass  for  the  tint 
of  port ;  and  his  tread,  which  had  always 
a  little  of  the  quarter-deck  swing  about 
it,  might  quite  easily  be  mistaken  bjT  a 
tyro  for  the  human  .frame  staggering 
under  a  load  of  learning.  Unfortunately 
for  those   who   dislike  mystification,  the 
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captain  had  consulted  John  Effingham  on 
the  subject  of  the  toilette,  and  that  kind 
and  indulgent  friend  had  suggested  the 
propriety  of  appearing  in  black  small- 
clothes for  the  occasion,  a  costume  that 
he  often  wore  himself  of  an  evening. 
Reality,  in  this  instance,  then,  did  not 
disappoint  expectation,  and  the  burst  of 
applause  with  which  the  captain  was  re- 
ceived, was  accompanied  by  a  general 
murmur  in  commendation  of  the  admi- 
rable manner  in  which  he  "  looked  the 
character." 

"What  a  Byronic head, "  whispered  the 
author  of  "  The  Transformed  "  to  D.  O. 
V.  E. ;  "and  was  there  ever  such  a  curl 
of  the  lip,  before,  to  mortal  man  ?  " 

The  truth  is,  the  captain  had  thrust 
his  tabacco  into  "  an  aside,"  as  a  monkey 
is  known  to  empocher  a  spare  nut  or  a 
lump  of  sugar. 

"Do  you  think  him  Byronic?  To  my 
<eyes  the  cast  of  his  head  is  Shakespearian, 
rather.  Though  I  confess  there  is  a  little 
of  Milton  about  the  forehead !  " 

"Pray,"  said  Miss  Annual  to  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus,  "which  is  commonly 
thought  to  be  the  best  of  his  works? 
That  on  a — a — a —  or  that  on  e — e — e  ?  " 

Now  it  so  happened  that  not  a  soul  in 
the  room,  but  the  lion  himself,  had  any 
idea  what  books  he  had  written,  and  he 
knew  only  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  log- 
books. It  was  generally  understood  that 
he  was  a  great  English  writer,  and  this 
was  more  than  sufficient. 

"  I  believe  the  world  generally  prefers 
the  a — a — a,"  said  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  ; 
"  but  the  few  give  a  decided  preference  to 
the  e — e — e." 

"Oh!  out  of  all  question  preferable!" 
exclaimed  half  a  dozen  in  hearing. 

"  With  what  a  classic  modesty  he  pays 
his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Legend,"  ob- 
served "S.  R.  P."  "  One  can  always  tell 
a  man  of  real  genius  by  his  tenue  !  " 

"He  is  so  English!"  cried  Florio. 
"  Ah  !  they  are  the  only  people  after 
all !  " 

This  Florio  was  one  of  those  geniuses 
who  sigh  most  for  the  things  that  they 
least  possess. 

By  this  time    Captain  Truck  had  got 


through  with  listening  to  the  compli- 
ments of  Mrs.  Legend,  when  he  was 
seized  upon  by  a  circle  of  rabid  literati, 
who  badgered  him  with  questions  con- 
cerning his  opinions,  notions,  inferences, 
experiences,  associations,  sensations,  sen- 
timents, and  intentions,  in  a  way  that 
soon  threw  the  old  man  into  a  profuse 
perspiration.  Fifty  times  did  he  wish, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  soul — that  soul 
which  the  crowd  around  him  fancied 
dwelt  so  high  in  the  clouds — that  he  was 
seated  quietly  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Hawker, 
who,  he  mentally  swore,  was  worth  all  the 
literati  in  Christendom.  But  fate  had  de- 
creed otherwise,  and  we  shall  leave  him 
to  his  fortune  for  a  time,  and  return  to 
our  heroine  and  her  party. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Legend  had  got  through 
with  her  introductory  compliments  to  the 
captain,  she  sought  Eve  and  Grace,  with 
a  consciousness  that  a  few  civilities  were 
now  their  due. 

"I  fear,  Miss  Effingham,  after  the 
elaborate  soirees  of  the  literary  circles  in 
Paris,  you  will  find  our  reunions  of  the 
same  sort  a  little  dull ;  and  yet  I  flatter 
myself  with  having  assembled  most  of 
the  talents  of  New  York  on  this  memor- 
able occasion,  to  do  honor  to  your  friend. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
company  ?  " 

Now,  Eve  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a 
single  being  in  the  room,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Dodge  and  her  own  party, 
before  this  night,  although  most  of  them 
had  been  so  laboriously  employed  in  puff- 
ing each  other  into  celebrity,  for  many 
weary  years;  and,  as  for  elaborate 
soirees,  she  thought  she  had  never  seen 
one  half  as  elaborate  as  this  of  Mrs. 
Legend's.  As  it  would  not  very  well  do, 
however,  to  express  all  this  in  words,  she 
civilly  desired  the  lady  to  point  out  to  her 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
company.    ■ 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,  Miss 
Effingham,"  Mrs.  Legend  taking  pride 
in  dwelling  on  the  merits  of  her  guests. 
"  This  heav3r,  grand-looking  personage, 
in  whose  air  one  sees  refinement  and 
modesty  at  a  glance,  is  Captain  Kant, 
the  editor  of  one  of  our  most  decidedly 
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pious  newspapers.  His  mind  is  distin- 
guished for  its  intuitive  perception  of  all 
thai  is  delicate,  reserved,  and  finished  in 
the  intellectual  world,  while,  in  opposition 
to  this  quality,  which  is  almost  feminine, 
his  character  is  just  as  remarkable  for  its 
unflinching*  love  of  truth.  He  was  never 
known  to  publish  a  falsehood,  and  of  his 
foreign  correspondence,  in  particular,  he 
is  so  exceeding  careful,  that  he  assures 
me  he  has  every  word  of  it  written  under 
his  own  eye." 

"  On  the  subject  of  his  religious  scru- 
ples," added  John  Effingham,  "he  is  so 
fastidiously  exact,  that  I  hear  he  'says 
grace  '  over  everything  that  goes  from  his 
press,  and*  '  returns  thanks  '  for  every- 
thing that  comes  to  it." 

"  You  know  him,  Mr.  Effingham,  by  this 
remark  ?  Is  he  not,  truly,  a  man  of  a 
vocation  ?  " 

"  That,  indeed,  he  is,  ma'am.  He  may 
be  succinctly  said  to  have  a  newspaper 
mind,  as  he  reduces  everything  in  nature 
or  art  to  news,  and  commonly  imparts  to 
it  so  much  of  his  own  peculiar  character, 
that  it  loses  all  identity  with  the  subjects 
to  which  it  original^  belonged.  One 
scarcety  knows  which  to  admire  most 
about  this  man,  the  atmospheric  trans- 
parency of  his  motives,  for  he  is  so  disin- 
terested as  seldom  even  to  think  of  paying 
for  a  dinner  when  traveling,  and  yet  so 
conscientious  as  always  to  say  something 
obliging  of  the  tavern  as  soon  as  he  gets 
home — his  rigid  regard  to  facts,  or  the 
exquisite  refinement  and  delicacy  that  he 
imparts  to  everything  he  touches.  Over 
all  this,  too,  he  throws  a  beautiful  halo  of 
morality  and  religion,  never  even  prevari- 
cating in  the  hottest  discussion,  unless 
with  the  unction  of  a  saint  !  " 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  Florio?" 
asked  Mrs.  Legend,  a  little  distrusting 
John  Effingham's  account  of  Captain 
Kant. 

"  If  I  do,  it  must  indeed  be  by  acci- 
dent. What  are  his  chief  characteristics, 
ma'am  ?  " 

"Sentiment,  pathos,  delicacy,  and  all 
in  rhyme,  too.  You,  no  doubt,  have 
heard  of  his  triumph  over  Lord  ftyron, 
Miss  Effingham?" 


Eve  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was 
new  to  her. 

'*•  Why,  Byron  wrote  an  ode  to  Greece 
commencing  with  '  The  Isles  of  Greece  ! 
the  Isles  of  Greece  ! '  a  very  feeble  line,  as 
any  one  will  see,  for  it  contained  a  useless 
and  an  unmeaning  repetition." 

"And  37ou  might  add  vulgar,  too,  Mrs. 
Legend,"  said  John  Effingham,  "  since  it 
made  a  palpable  allusion  to  all  those  vul- 
gar incidents  that  associate  themselves  in 
the  mind  with  these  said  commonplace 
isles.  The  arts,  philosophy,  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  even  old  Homer,  are  brought 
unpleasantly  to  one's  recollection  by  such 
an  indiscreet  invocation." 

"So  Florio  thought,  and,  by  way  of 
letting  the  world  perceive  the  essential 
difference  between  the  base  and  the  pure 
coin,  he  wrote  an  ode  on  England,  which 
commenced  as  such  an  ode  should  !  " 

"Do  you  happen  to  recollect  any  of  it, 
ma'am  ?  " 

"  Only  the  first  line,  which  I  greatly  re- 
gret, as  the  rhyme  is  Florio 's  chief  merit. 
But  this  line  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  im- 
mortalize a  man." 

"  Do  not  keep  us  in  torment,  dear  Mrs.. 
Legend,  but  let  us  have  it,  for  heaven's- 
sake  ! " 

"  It  began  in  this  sublime  strain,  sir — 
'  Beyond  the  wave  !  Beyond  the  wave  ! ' 
Now,  Miss  Effingham,  that  is  what  I  call 
poetry !  " 

"And  well  you  may,  ma'am,"  returned 
the  gentleman,  who  perceived  Eve  could 
scarce  refrain  from  breaking  out  in  a  very 
unsentimental  manner — "so  much  pa- 
thos." 

"And  so  sententious  and  flowing  !  " 

"  Condensing  a  journey  of  three  thou- 
sand miles,  as  it  might  be,  into  three 
words,  and  a  note  of  admiration.  I  trust 
it  was  printed  with  a  note  of  admiration, 
Mrs.  Legend  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  with  two — one  behind  each 
wave — and  such  waves,  Mr.  Effingham  !  " 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  you  may  say  so.  One 
really  gets  a  grand  idea  ef  them,  England 
lying  beyond  each." 

"So  much  expressed  in  so  few  sylla- 
bles !  " 

"  I   think   I  see  every   shoal,  current, 
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ripple,  rock,  island,  and  whale,  between 
Sandy  Hook  and  the  Land's  End." 

"  He  hints  at  an  epic." 

"  Pray  God  he  may  execute  one.  Let 
him  make  haste,  too,  or  he  may  get  '  be- 
hind the  age,'  '  behind  the  age.'  " 

Here  the  lady  was  called  away  to  re- 
ceive a  guest. 

"  Cousin  Jack  ! " 

"  Eve  Effingham  !  " 

"Do  you  not  sometimes  fear  offend- 
ing?"  ' 

"Not  a  woman  who  begins  with  ex- 
pressing her  admiration  of  such  a  sublime 
thing  as  this.  You  are  safe  with  such  a 
person  anywhere  short  of  a  tweak  of  the 
nose." 

"Mais,  tout  ceci  est  bien  drdle  !  " 

"  You  never  were  more  mistaken  in 
your  life,  mademoiselle  ;  everybody  here 
looks  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  life  and 
death." 

The  new  guest  was  Mr.  Pindar,  one  of 
those  careless,  unsentimental  fellows  that 
occasionally  throw  off  an  ode  that  passes 
through  Christendom  as  dollars  are  known 
to  pass  from  China  to  Norway,  and  yet 
who  never  fancied  spectacles  necessary  to 
his  appearance,  solemnity  to  his  face,  nor 
soirees  to  his  renown.  After  quitting 
Mrs.  Legend  he  approached  Eve,  to  whom 
he  was  slightly  known,  and  accosted  her. 

"  This  is  the  region  of  taste,  Miss  Ef- 
fingham," he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
jaw,  if  such  a  member  can  shrug ;  "  and 
I  do  not  wonder  at  finding  you  here." 

He  then  chatted  pleasantly  a  moment 
with  the  party,  and  passed  on,  giving  an 
ominous  gape  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  oi 
polloi  of  literature.  A  moment  after  ap- 
peared Mr.  Gra}r,  a  man  who  needed 
nothing  but  taste  in  the  public,  and  the 
encouragement  that  would  follow  such  a 
taste,  to  stand  at,  or  certainly  near,  the 
head  of  the  poets  of  our  own  time-  He, 
too,  looked  shyly  at  the  galaxy,  and  took 
refuge  in  a  corner.  Mr.  Pith  followed  ;  a 
man  whose  caustic  wit  needs  only  a  sphere 
for  its  exercise,  manners  to  portray,  and 
a  society  with  strong  points  about  it  to 
illustrate,  in  order  to  enrol  his  name  high 
on  the  catalogue  of  satirists.  Another 
ring  announced  Mr.  Fun,  a  writer  of  ex 


quisite  humor,  and  of  finished  periods,  but 
who,  having  perpetrated  a  little  too  much 
sentiment,  was  instantly  seized  upon  by 
all  the  ultra  ladies  who  were  addicted  to 
the  same  taste  in  that  way  in  the  room. 

These  persons  came  too  late,  like  those 
who  had  already  been  too  often  dosed  in 
the  same  way,  to  be  impatient  of  repeti- 
tions. The  three  first  soon  got  together 
in  a  corner,  and  Eve  fancied  they  were 
laughing  at  the  rest  of  the  company, 
whereas,  in  fact,  they  were  merely  laugh- 
ing at  a  bad  joke  of  their  own ;  their  quick 
perception  of  the  ludicrous  having  pointed 
out  a  hundred  odd  combinations  and  ab- 
surdities that  would  have  escaped  duller 
minds. 

"Who,  in  the  name  of  the  twelve 
Caesars,  has  Mrs.  Legend  got  to  lionize 
yonder,  with  the  white  summit  and  the 
dark  base  ?  "  asked  the  writer  of  odes. 

"  Some  English  pamphleteer,  by  what 
I  can  learn,"  answered  he  of  satire; 
"some  fellow  who  has  achieved  a  pert 
review,  or  written  a  Minerva-Pressism, 
and  who  now  flourishes  like  a  bay  tree 
among  us.  A  modern  Horace,  or  a 
Juvenal  on  his  travels." 

"Fun  is  well  badgered,"  observed  Mr. 
Gray.  "  Do  you  not  see  that  Miss  An- 
nual, Miss  Monthly,  and  that  young 
alphabet  D.  O.  V.  E.,  have  got  him  with- 
in the  circles  of  their  petticoats,  where 
he  will  be  martyred  on  a  sigh?  " 

"  He  casts  longing  looks  this  way  ;  he 
wishes  you  to  go  to  his  rescue,  Pith." 

"  I  ! — let  him  take  his  fill  of  sentiment  ! 
I  am  no  homceopathist  in  such  matters. 
Large  doses  in  quick  succession  will 
soonest  work  a  cure.  Here  comes  the 
lion,  and  he  breaks  loose  from  his  cage, 
like  a  beast  that  has  been  poked  up  with 
sticks." 

"Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  said  Cap- 
tain Truck,  wiping  his  face  intensely, 
and  who,  having  made  his  escape  from 
a  throng  of  admirers,  took  refuge  in  the 
first  port  that  offered. 

"You  seem  to  be  enjoying  yourselves 
here  in  a  rational  and  agreeable  way. 
Quite  cool  and  refreshing  in  this  corner." 

"And  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  both 
our  reason  and  our   amusement  will  re- 
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ceive  a  large  increase  from  the  addition 
of  your  society,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Pith. 
u  Do  us  the  favor  to  take  a  seat,  I  beg  of 
you,  and  rest  yourself." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  ;  for,  to 
own  the  truth,  these  ladies  make  warm 
work  about  a  stranger.  I  have  just  got 
out  of  what  I  call  a  category." 

"  You  appear  to  have  escaped  with  life, 
sir,"  observed  Pindar,  taking  a  cool  sur- 
vey of  the  other's  person. 

"  Yes,  thank  God,  I  have  done  that, 
and  it  is  pretty  much  all,"  answered  the 
captain,  wiping  his  face.  "  I  served  in  the 
French  war — Truxton's  war,  as  we  call 
it— and  I  had  a  touch  with  the  English  in 
the  privateer  trade,  between  twelve  and 
fifteen ;  and  here,  quite  lately,  I  was  in  an 
encounter  with  the  savage  Arabs  down  on 
the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  I  account  them 
all  as  so  much  snow-balling  compared 
with  the  yardarm  and  yardarm  work  of 
this  very  night.  I  wonder  if  it  is  permit- 
ted to  try  a  cigar  at  these  conversation- 
onies,  gentlemen?  " 

"  I  believe  it  is,  sir,"  returned  Pindar, 
coolly.     "  Shall  I  help  you  to  a  light  ?  " 

"Oh  !  Mr.  Truck  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Legend, 
following  the  chafed  animal  to  his  corner, 
as  one  would  pursue  any  other  runaway, 
"instinct  has  brought  you  into  this  good 
compan3r.  You  are  now  in  the  very  focus 
of  American  talents." 

"Having  just  escaped  from  the  focus 
of  American  talons,"  whispered  Pith. 

"I  must  be  permitted  to  introduce  you 
myself.  Mr.  Truck,  Mr.  Pindar — Mr. 
Pith — Mr.  Gray ;  gentlemen,  you  must  be 
so  happy  to  be  acquainted,  being,  as  it 
were,  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  !  " 

The  captain  rose  and  shook  each  of  the 
gentlemen  cordially  by  the  hand,  for  he 
had,  at  least,  the  consolation  of  a  great 
many  introductions  that  night.  Mrs. 
Legend  disappeared  to  say  something  to 
some  other  prodigy. 

"Happy  to  meet  you,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  captain.  "In  what  trade  do  you 
sail?" 

"By  whatever  name  we  may  call  it," 
answered  Mr.  Pindar,  "we  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  go  before  the  wind." 

"Not  in  the  Injee  business,  then,  or  the 


monsoons  would  keep  the  stun'sails  set, 
at  least." 

"No,  sir.  But  yonder  is  Mr.  Moccasin, 
who  has  lately  set  up  secundum  artem  in 
the  Indian  business,  having  written  two 
novels  in  that  wa}7  already,  and  begun  a 
third." 

"Are  you  all  regularly  employed,  gen- 
tlemen ?  " 

"As  regularly  as  inspiration  points," 
said  Mr.  Pith.  "Men  of  our  occupation 
must  make  fair  weather  of  it,  or  we  had 
better  be  doing  nothing." 

"  So  I  often  tell  my  owners,  but  '  go 
ahead '  is  the  order.  When  I  was  a 
youngster,  a  ship  remained  in  port  for 
a  fair  wind ;  but  now  she  goes  to  work 
and  makes  one.  The  world  seems  to  get 
young,  as  I  get  old." 

"This  is  a  rum  litterateur,"  Gray  whis- 
pered to  Pindar. 

"It  is  an  obvious  mystification,"  was 
the  answer;  "poor  Mrs.  Legend  has 
picked  up  some  straggling  porpoise, 
and  converted  him  by  a  touch  of  her 
magical  wand  into  a  Boanerges  of  litera- 
ture. The  thing  is  as  clear  as  day,  for 
the  worthy  fellow  smells  of  tar  and  cigar 
smoke.  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Effingham  is 
laughing  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes, 
and  will  step  across  the  room  and  get  the 
truth  in  a  minute." 

The  rogue  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
was  soon  back  again,  and  contrived  to  let 
his  friends  understand  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  A  knowledge  of  the  captain's 
true  character  encouraged  this  trio  in  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  aiding  the  honest 
old  seaman  in  his  wish  to  smoke,  and 
Pith  managed  to  give  him  a  lighted 
paper,  without  becoming  an  open  acces- 
sory to  the  plot. 

"Will  you  take  a  cigar  yourself,  sir  ?  " 
said  the  captain,  offering  his  box  to  Mr. 
Pindar. 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Truck,  I  never 
smoke,  but  am  a  profound  admirer  of 
the  flavor.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  begin 
as  soon  as  possible." 

Thus  encouraged,  Captain  Truck  drew 
two  or  three  whiffs,  when  the  rooms  were 
immediately  filled  with  the  fragrance  of 
a  real  Havana.     At  the  first  discovery, 
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the  whole  literary  pack  went  off  on  the 
scent.  As  for  Mr.  Fun,  he  managed  to 
profit  by  the  agitation  that  followed,  in 
order  to  escape  to  the  three  wags  in  the 
corner,  who  were  enjoying  the  scene  with 
the  gravity  of  so  many  dervishes. 

"As  I  live,"  cried  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,  "there  is  the  author  of  a — a — 
a —  actually  smoking  a  cigar  !  How  ex- 
cessively piquant ! " 

"  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  is  not  that 
the  writer  of  e — e — e —  fumigat  ing  us  all !" 
whispered  Miss  Annual. 

"Nay,  this  cannot  certainly  be  right," 
put  in  Florio,  with  a  dogmatical  manner. 
"  All  the  periodicals  agree  that  smoking 
is  ungenteel  in  England." 

"  You  never  were  more  mistaken,  dear 
Florio,"  replied  D.  O.  V.  E.  in  a  cooing 
tone.  "The  very  last  novel  of  society 
has  a  chapter  in  which  the  hero  and  hero- 
ine smoke  in  the  declaration  scene." 

"Do  they,  indeed  !  That  alters  the 
case.  Really  one  would  not  wish  to  get 
behind  so  great  a  nation,  nor  yet  go  much 
before  it.  Praj^,  Captain  Kant,  what  do 
your  friends  in  Canada  say :  is,  or  is  not 
smoking  permitted  in  good  society  there  ? 
the  Canadians  must,  at  least,  be  ahead 
of  us." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,"  returned  the  editor, 
in  his  softest  tones  ;  "it  is  revolutionary 
and  Jacobinical." 

But  the  ladies  prevailed,  and  \>y  a  pro- 
cess that  is  rather  peculiar  to  what  may 
be  called  a  "credulous  "  state  of  society, 
they  carried  the  day.  This  process  was 
simply  to  make  one  fiction  authority  for 
another.  The  fact  that  smoking  was  now 
carried  so  far  in  England,  that  the  clergy 
actually  used  cigars  in  pulpits,  was  af- 
firmed on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Truck  him- 
self, and  coupled  with  his  present  occupa- 
tion, the  point  was  deemed  to  be  settled. 
Even  Florio  j'ielded,  and  his  plastic  mind 
soon  saw  a  thousand  beauties  in  the  usage 
that  had  hitherto  escaped  it.  All  the  lit- 
erati drew  round  the  captain  in  a  circle, 
to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  though  the  honest 
old  mariner  contrived  to  throw  out  such 
volumes  of  vapor  as  to  keep  them  at  a  safe 
distance.  His  four  demure-looking  neigh- 
bors got  behind   the  barrier  of    smoke, 


where  the}'  deemed  themselves  entrenched 
against  the  assaults  of  sentimental  petti- 
coats, for  a  time  at  least. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Truck,"  inquired  S.  R.  P., 
"is  it  commonly  thought  in  the  English 
literary  circles,  that  Byron  was  a  de- 
velopment of  Shakespeare,  or  Shake- 
speare a  shadowing  forth  of  BjTon?" 

"Both,  inarm,"  said  the  captain,  with 
a  coolness  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
Aristabulus,  for  he  had  been  fairly  bad- 
gered into  impudence,  profiting  by  the 
occasion  to  knock  the  ashes  off  his  cigar; 
"  all  incline  to  the  first  opinion,  and  most 
to  the  last." 

"  What  finesee  !  "  murmured  one. 
"How  delicate!"  whispered  a  second. 
"A  dignified  reserve  !  "  ejaculated,  a 
third.  "So  English!"  exclaimed  Flo- 
rio. 

"Do  you  think,  Mr.  Truck,"  asked  D. 
O.  V.  E.,  "  that  the  profane  songs  of  Lit- 
tle have  more  pathos  than  the  sacred 
songs  of  Moore  ;  or  that  the  sacred 
songs  of  Moore  have  more  sentiment 
than  the  profane  songs  of  Little  ?  " 

"A  good  deal  of  both,  marm,  ana 
something  to  spare.  I  think  there  is  lit- 
tle in  one,  and  more  in  the  other." 

"Pray,  sir,"  said  S.  R.  P.,  "do  you 
pronounce  the  name  of  Byron's  lady-love, 
Guy-kee-oh-Zz/,  or  Gwy-ky-o-Zee  I"' 

"  That  depends  on  how  the  wind  is-  If 
on  shore,  I  am  apt  to  say  '  oh-lee  j,'  and  if 
off  shore,  'oh-lie.'  " 

"That's  capital  !  "  cried  Florio,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  admiration.  "What  man  in 
this  country  could  have  said  as  crack  a 
thing  as  that?  " 

"Indeed  it  is  very  witty,"  added  Miss 
Monthly — "  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Mean  !  More  than  is  seen  or  felt  by 
common  minds.  Ah !  the  English  are 
truly  a  great  nation  !  How  delightfully 
he  smokes  ! " 

"  I  think  he  is  much  the  most  interest- 
ing man  we  have  had  out  here,"  observed 
Miss  Annual,  "since  the  last  bust  of 
Scott!" 

"Ask  him,  dear  D.  O.  V.  E.,"  whis- 
pered Juliet  ta,  who  was  timid,  from  the 
circumstance  of  never  having  published, 
"  which  he  thinks  the  most  ecstatic  feeling, 
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hope  or  despair  ?  "  The  question  was  put 
by  the  more  experienced  lady,  according 
to  request,  though  she  first  said,  in  a  hur- 
ried tone  to  her  youthful  sister — "you  can 
have  felt  but  little,  child,  or  you  would 
know  that  it  is  despair,  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

The  honest  captain,  however,  did  not 
treat  the  matter  so  lightly,  for  he  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  light  a  fresh 
cigar,  throwing  the  still  smoking  stump 
into  Mrs.  Legend's  grate,  through  a  lane 
of  literati,  as  he  afterwards  boasted,  as 
coolly  as  he  could  have  thrown  it  over- 
board, under  other  circumstances.  Luck- 
ily for  his  reputation  for  sentiment,  he 
mistook  "ecstatic,"  a  word  he  had  never 
heard  before,  for  "erratic;"  and  recol- 
lecting sundry  roving  maniacs  that  he 
had  seen,  he  answered  promptly — 

"Despair,  out  and  out." 

"I  knew  it,"  said  one. 

"It's  in  nature,"  added  a  second. 

"All  can  feel  its  truth,"  rejoined  a 
third. 

"This  point  may  now  be  set  down  as 
established,"  cried  Florio,  "and  I  hope  no 
more  will  be  said  about  it." 

"  This  is  encouragement  to  the  searchers 
after  truth,"  put  in  Captain  Kant. 

"Pray,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Truck," 
asked  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  at  the  joint 
suggestion  of  Junius  Brutus  and  Brutus, 
"does  the  Princess  Victoria  smoke  ?  " 
.  "  If  she  did  not,  sir,  where  would  be  the 
use  in  being  a  princess?  I  suppose  you 
know  that  all  the  tobacco  seized  in  En- 
gland, after  a  deduction  to  informers, 
goes  to  the  crown." 

"I  object  to  this  usage,"  remarked 
Captain  Kant,  "as  irreligious,  French, 
and  tending  to  sans-culotteism.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  of  this  distinguished  in- 
stance as  an  exception ;  but  on  all  other 
grounds,  I  shall  maintain  that  it  savors 
of  infidelity  to  smoke.  The  Prussian  gov- 
ernment, much  the  best  of  our  times, 
never  smokes." 

"  This  man  thinks  he  has  a  monopoly  of 
the  puffing  himself,"  Pindar  whispered 
into  the  captain's  ear;  "whiff  away,  my 
dear  sir,  and  you'll  soon  throw  him  into 
the  shade." 


The  captain  winked,  drew  out  his  box, 
lighted  another  cigar,  and,  by  way  of  re- 
ply to  the  envious  remark,  he  put  one  in 
each  corner  of  his  mouth,  and  soon  had 
both  in  full  blast,  a  state  in  which  he  kept 
them  for  near  a  minute. 

"This  is  the  very  picturesque  of  social 
enjoyment,"  exclaimed  Florio,  holding  up 
both  hands  in  a  glow  of  rapture. 

"It  is  absolutely  Homeric,  in  the  way 
of  usages  !  Ah  !  the  English  are  a  great 
nation !  " 

"I  should  like  to  know  excessively  if 
there  was  really  such  a  person  as  Baron 
Mun-chaw-sen?  "  said  Julietta,  gathering 
courage  from  the  success  of  her  last  ques- 
tion. 

"There  was,  miss,"  returned  the  cap- 
tain, through  his  teeth,  and  nodding  his 
head  in  the  affirmative.  "A  regular  trav- 
eler, that;  and  one  who  knew  him  well, 
swore  to  me  that  he  hadn't  related  one 
half  of  what  befell  him." 

"  How  very  delightful  to  learn  this 
from  the  highest  quarter ! "  exclaimed 
Miss  Monthly. 

"  Is  Gatty  (Goethe)  really  dead  ?  "  in- 
quired Longinus,  "or  is  the  account  we 
have  had  to  that  effect  merely  a  meta- 
physical apotheosis  of  his  mighty  soul  ?  " 

"  Dead,  marm — stone  dead  —  dead  as 
a  door-nail,"  returned  the  captain,  who 
saw  a  relief  in  killing  as  many  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  You  have  been  in  France,  Mr.  Truck, 
beyond  question  ?  "  observed  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,  in  the  way  one  puts  a  question. 

"  France  !  I  was  in  France  before  I  was 
ten  years  old.  I  know  every  foot  of  the 
coast,  •  from  Havre  de  Grace  to  Mar- 
seilles." 

"You  will  then  have  the  goodness  to 
explain  to  us  whether  the  soul  of  Chat-£o- 
hri-ong  is  more  expanded  than  his  reason, 
or  his  reason  more  expanded  than  his 
soul?" 

Captain  Truck  had  a  very  tolerable 
notion  of  Baron  Munchausen  and  of  his 
particular  merits  ;  but  Chateaubriand  was 
a  writer  of  whom  he  knew  nothing.  After 
pondering  a  moment,  and  feeling  per- 
suaded that  a  confession  of  ignorance 
might  undo  him  ;  for  the  old  man  had  got 
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to  be  influenced  by  tbe  atmosphere  of  the 
place ;  he  answered  coolly — 

"Oh  !  Chat-fo-bri-orcg,  is  it  youraean  ? 
As  whole-souled  a  fellow  as  I  know.  All 
soul,  sir,  and  lots  of  reason,  besides." 

"  How  simple  and  unaffected  !  " 

"Crack  !  "  exclaimed  Florio. 

"  A  thorough  Jacobin  !  "  growled  Cap- 
tain Kant,  who  was  always  offended  when 
any  one  but  himself  took  liberties  with  the 
truth. 

Here  the  four  wag's  in  the  corner  ob- 
served that  head  went  to  head  in  the 
crowd,  and  that  the  rear  rank  of  the  com- 
pany began  to  disappear,  while  Mrs. 
Legend  was  in  evident  distress.  In  a  few 
minutes  all  the  Romans  were  off ;  Florio 
soon  after  vanished,  grating  his  teeth  in 
a  poetical  frenzy;  and  even  Captain 
Kant,  albeit  so  used  to  look  truth  in  the 
face,  beat  a  retreat.  The  alphabet  fol- 
lowed, and  even  the  Annual  and  the 
Monthly  retired,  with  leave  takings  so 
solemn  and  precise,  that  poor  Mrs. 
Legend  was  in  total  despair. 

Eve,  foreseeing  something  unpleasant, 
had  gone  away  first,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes Mr.  Dodge,  who  had  been  very 
active  in  the  crowd,  whispering  and 
gesticulating,  made  his  bow  also.  The 
envy  of  this  man  had  in  fact  become  so 
intolerable  that  he  had  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag.  No  one  now  remained  but  the 
party  entrenched  behind  the  smoke,  and 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  Pindar 
solemnly  proposed  to  the  captain  that 
they  should  go  and  enjoy  an  oyster  sup- 
per in  companj' ;  and  the  proposal  being 
cordially  accepted,  they  rose  in  a  body  to 
take  leave. 

"  A  most  delightful  evening,  Mrs. 
Legend,"  said  Pindar,  with  perfect  truth, 
"  much  the  pleasantest  I  ever  passed  in  a 
house  where  one  passes  so  many  that  are 
agreeable." 

"  I  cannot  properly  express  my  thanks 
for  the  obligation  you  have  conferred  by 
making  me  acquainted  with  Mr.  Truck," 
added  Gray.  "I  shall  cultivate  it  as  far 
as  in  my  power,  for  a  more  capital  fellow 
never  breathed." 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Legend,  this  has  been  a 
Byronic   night !  "    observed   Pith,   as  he 


made  his  bow.  "I  shall  long  remember 
it,  and  I  think  it  deserves  to  be  commem- 
orated in  verse." 

Fun  endeavored  to  look  sympathetic 
and  sentimental,  though  the  spirit  within 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  grinning  in 
Mrs.  Legend's  face.  He  stammered  out 
a  few  compliments,  however,  and  disap- 
peared. 

"Well,  good-night,  marm,"  said  Cap- 
tain Truck,  offering  his  hand  cordially, 
"This  has  been  a  very  pleasant  evening 
altogether,  though  it  was  warm  work  at 
first.  If  you  like  ships,  I  should  be  glad 
to  show  you  the  Montauk's  cabins  when 
we  get  back;  and  if  you  ever  think  of 
Europe,  let  me  recommend  the  London 
line  as  none  of  the  worst.  We'll  try  to 
make  you  comfortable,  and  trust  to  me  to 
choose  a  stateroom — a  thing  I  am  experi- 
enced at." 

Not  one  of  the  wags  laughed  until  they 
were  fairly  confronted  with  the  oysters. 
Then,  indeed,  they  burst  out  into  a  gen 
eral  and  long  fit  of  exuberant  merriment, 
returning  to  it  between  the  courses  from 
the  kitchen  like  the  refrain  of  a  song. 
Captain  Truck,  who  was  uncommonly 
well  satisfied  with  himself,  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  all  this  boyishness, 
but  he  has  often  declared  since  that  a 
heartier  or  a  funnier  set  of  fellows  he 
never  fell  in  with  than  his  four  com- 
panions proved  to  be  that  night. 

As  for  the  literary  soiree,  the  most 
profound  silence  has  been  maintained  con- 
cerning it,  neither  of  the  wits  there  as- 
sembled having  seen  fit  to  celebrate  it  in 
rhyme,  and  Florio  having  actually  torn 
up  an  impromptu  for  the  occasion  tha  the 
had  been  all  the  previous  day  writing. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

"  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased, 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things, 
As  yet  not  come  to  life."       —King  Henry  Vi. 

The  following  morning  the  baronet 
breakfasted  in  Hudson  Square.  While 
at  the  table,  little  was  said  concerning 
the  events    of    the   past  night,    though 
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sundry  smiles  were  exchanged,  as  eye 
met  eye,  and  the  recollection  of  the  mys- 
tification returned.  Grace  alone  looked 
grave;  for  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  Mrs.  Leg-end  a  very  discrimi- 
nating- person,  and  she  had  even  hoped 
that  most  of  those  who  usually  figured 
in  her  rooms  were  really  the  clever  per- 
sons they  laid  claim  to  be. 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  looking 
at  the  quarter  of  the  town  which  is  de- 
voted to  business,  a  party  having  been 
made  for  that  express  purpose  under  the 
auspices  of  John  Effingham.  As  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  although  the  dis- 
tances were  not  great,  the  carriages  were 
ordered,  and  they  all  set  off  about  noon. 

Grace  had  given  up  expecting  a  look 
of  admiration  from  Eve  in  behalf  of  the 
lions  of  New  York,  her  cousin  having 
found  it  necessary  to  tell  her  that,  in  a 
comparative  sense  at  least,  little  was  to 
be  said  in  behalf  of  these  provincial  won- 
ders. Even  Mademoiselle  Viefville,  now 
that  the  freshness  of  her  feelings  was 
abated,  had  dropped  quietly  down  into 
a  natural  way  of  speaking  of  these  things ; 
and  Grace,  who  was  quick-witted,  soon  dis- 
covered that  when  she  did  make  any  allu- 
sions to  similar  objects  in  Europe,  it  was 
always  to  those  that  existed  in  some 
country  town.  A  silent  convention  ex- 
isted, therefore,  to  speak  no  more  on  such 
subjects ;  or,  if  anything  was  said,  it 
arose  incidentally  and  as  inseparable  from 
the  regular  thread  of  the  discourse. 

When  in  Wall  Street,  the  carriages 
stopped  and  the  gentlemen  alighted.  The 
severity  of  the  weather  kept  the  ladies  in 
the  chariot,  where  Grace  endeavored  to 
explain  things  as  well  as  she  could  to  her 
companions. 

"  What  are  all  these  people  running 
after  so  intently  ?  "  inquired  Mademoi- 
selle Viefville,  the  conversation  being  in 
French,  but  which  we  shall  render  freely 
into  English,  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
reader. 

"  Dollars,  I  believe,  mademoiselle.  Am 
I  right,  Grace?  " 

"I  believe  you  are,"  returned  Grace, 
laughing,  "though  I  know  little  more  of 
this  part  of  the  town  than  yourself." 


"  Quelle  foule  !  Is  that  building  filled 
with  dollars,  into  which  the  gentlemen 
are  now  entering  ?  Its  steps  are  crowded . ' ' 
"That  is  the  Bourse,  mademoiselle, 
and  it  ought  to  be  well  lined,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  who  frequent  it  live. 
Cousin  Jack  and  Sir  George  are  going 
into  the  crowd,  I  see." 

We  will  leave  the  ladies  in  their  seats 
a  few  minutes,  and  accompany  the  gen- 
tlemen on  their  way  into  the  exchange. 

'*■  I  shall  now  show  you,  Sir  George  Tem- 
plemore,"  said  John  Effingham,  "what 
is  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  what,  if 
properly  improved,  it  is  truly  worth  a 
journey  across  the  ocean  to  see.  You 
have  been  at  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
London,  and  at  the  Bourse  of  Paris,  but 
you  have  never  witnessed  a  scene  like 
that  which  I  am  about  to  introduce  you 
to.  In  Paris,  you  have  beheld  the  un- 
pleasant spectacle  of  women  gambling 
publicly  in  the  funds ;  but  it  was  in 
driblets  compared  to  what  you  will  see 
here." 

While  speaking,  John  Effingham  led  the 
way  upstairs  into  the  office  of  one  of  the 
most  considerable  auctioneers.  The  walls 
were  lined  with  maps,  some  representing 
houses,  some  lots,  some  streets,  some  en- 
tire towns. 

"  This  is  the  focus  of  what  Aristabulus 
Bragg  calls  the  town  trade,"  said  John 
Effingham,  when  fairly  confronted  with  all 
these  wonders.  "Here,  then,  you  may 
suit  yourself  with  any  species  of  real  es- 
tate that  heart  can  desire.  If  a  villa  is 
wanted,  there  are  a  dozen.  Of  farms  a 
hundred  are  in  market  j  that  is  merely 
half  a  dozen  streets ;  and  here  are  towns^ 
of  dimensions  and  value  to  suit  pur- 
chasers." 

"  Explain  this.  It  exceeds  comprehen- 
sion." 

"It  is  simply  what  it  professes  to  he- 
Mr.  Hammer,  do  us  the  favor  to  step  this 
way.     Are  you  selling  to-day  ?  " 

"Not  much,  sir.  Only  a  hundred  or 
two  lots  on  this  island,  and  some  six  or 
eight  farms,  with  one  western  village." 

"  Can  you  tell  us  the  history  of  this 
particular  piece  of  property,  Mr.  Ham- 
mer ?  " 
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"  With  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Effingham ; 
we  know  you  to  have  means,  and  hope  you 
may  be  induced  to  purchase.  This  was 
the  farm  of  old  Volkert  Van  Brunt,  five 
37ears  since,  off  of  which  he  and  his  family 
had  made  a  livelihood  for  more  than  a 
century,  by  selling1  milk.  Two  years 
since,  the  sons  sold  it  to  Peter  Feeler 
for  a  hundred  an  acre,  or  for  the  total  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  next  spring- 
Mr.  Feeler  sold  it  to  John  Search,  as  keen 
a  one  as  we  have,  for  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. Search  sold  it  at  private  sale  to 
Nathan  Rise  for  fifty  thousand  the  next 
week,  and  Rise  had  parted  with  it  to  a 
company,  before  the  purchase,  for  a  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand,  cash.  The 
map  ought  to  be  taken  down — for  it  is 
noAv  eight  months  since  we  sold  it  out  in 
lots,  at  auction,  for  the  gross  sum  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  we  have 
received  our  commission,  we  look  at  that 
land  as  out  of  the  market  for  a  time." 

"Have  you  other  property,  sir,  that 
affords  the  same  wonderful  history  of 
a  rapid  advance  in  value?"  asked  the 
baronet. 

"These  walls  are  covered  with  maps  of 
estates  in  the  same  predicament.  Some 
have  risen  two  or  three  thousand  per  cent 
within  five  years,  and  some  only  a  few 
hundred.  There  is  no  calculating  in  the 
matter — for  it  is  all  fancy." 

"And  on  what  is  this  enormous  increase 
in  value  founded  ?  Does  the  town  extend 
to  these  fields  ?  " 

"It  goes  much  further,  sir;  that  is  to 
say,  on  paper.  In  the  way  of  houses,  it 
is  still  some  miles  short  of  them.  A  good 
deal  depends  on  what  you  call  a  thing  in 
this  market.  Now,  if  old  Volkert  Van 
Brunt's  property  had  been  still  called  a 
farm  it  would  have  brought  a  farm  price ; 
but,  as  soon  as  it  was  surveyed  into  lots, 
and  mapped — " 

"Mapped!" 

"Yes,  sir;  brought  into  visible  lines, 
with  feet  and  inches.  As  soon  as  it  was 
properly  mapped,  it  rose  to  its  just  value. 
We  have  a  good  deal  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  that  brings  fair  prices  in  consequence 
of  being  well  mapped." 

Here    the    gentlemen    expressed   their 


sense  of  the  auctioneer's  politeness,  and 
retired. 

"  We  will  now  go  into  the  salesroom," 
said  John  Effingham,  "where  you  shall 
judge  of  the  spirit,  or  energy,  as  it  is 
termed,  which  at  this  moment  actuates 
this  great  nation." 

Descending,  they  entered  a  crowd,  where 
scores  were  eagerly  bidding  against  each 
other,  in  the  fearful  delusion  of  growing 
rich  by  pushing  a  fancied  value  to  a  point 
still  higher.  One  was  purchasing  ragged 
rocks,  another  the  bottom  of  rivers,  a 
third  a  bog,  and  all  on  the  credit  of  maps. 
Our  two  observers  remained  some  time 
silent  spectators  of  the  scene. 

"When  I  first  entered  that  room," said 
John  Effingham,  as  they  left  the  place, 
"  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  filled  with 
maniacs.  Now  that  I  have  been  in  it 
several  times  the  impression  is  not  much 
altered." 

"  And  all  those  persons  are  hazarding 
their  means  of  subsistence  on  the  imagi- 
nary estimate  mentioned  by  the  auction- 
eer?" 

"They  are  gambling  as  recklessly  as 
he  who  places  his  substance  on  the  cast  of 
the  die.  So  completely  has  the  mania 
seized  every  one  that  the  obvious  truth — 
a  truth  which  is  as  apparent  as  any  other 
law  of  nature — that  nothing  can  be  sus- 
tained without  a  foundation,  is  completely 
overlooked,  and  he  who  should  now  pro- 
claim, in  this  building,  principles  that 
bitter  experience  will  cause  every  man  to 
feel  within  the  next  few  years,  would  be 
happy  if  he  escaped  being  stoned.  I  have 
witnessed  many  similar  excesses  in  the 
way  of  speculation ;  but  never  an  instance 
as  gross,  as  widespread,  and  as  alarming 
as  this." 

"  You  apprehend  serious  consequences, 
then,  from  the  reaction  ?  " 

"  In  that  particular  we  are  better  off 
than  older  nations,  the  youth  and  real 
stamina  of  the  country  averting  much  of 
the  danger;  but  I  anticipate  a  terrible 
blow,  and  that  the  day  is  not  remote  when 
this  town  will  awake  to  a  sense  of  its  illu- 
sion. What  you  see  here  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  extravagance  that  exists ;  for 
it  pervades  the  whole  community  in  one 
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shape  or  another.  Extravagant  issues  of 
paper  money,  inconsiderate  credits  that 
commence  in  Europe  and  extend  through- 
out the  land,  and  false  notions  as  to  the 
value  of  their  possessions,  in  men  who  five 
years  since  had  nothing,  has  completely 
destroyed  the  usual  balance  of  things,  and 
money  has  got  to*  be  so  completely  the  end 
of  life,  that  few  think  of  it  as  a  means. 
The  history  of  the  world,  probably,  can- 
not furnish  a  parallel  instance  of  an  ex- 
tensive country  that  is  so  absolutely  under 
this  malign  influence  as  is  the  fact  with 
our  own  at  this  present  instant.  All  prin- 
ciples are  swallowed  up  in  the  absorbing 
desire  for  gain — national  honor,  perma- 
nent security,  the  ordinary  rules  of  society, 
law,  the  constitution,  and  every  thing  that 
is  usually  so  dear  to  men,  are  forgotten, 
or  are  perverted  in  order  to  sustain  this 
unnatural  condition  of  things." 

"  This  is  not  only  extraordinary,  but  it 
is  fearful  ! " 

"  It  is  both.  The  entire  community  is 
in  the  situation  of  a  man  who  is  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  an  exhilarating  intoxi- 
cation, and  who  keeps  pouring  down  glass 
after  glass,  in  the  idle  notion  that  he  is 
merely  sustaining  nature  in  her  ordinary 
functions.  This  widespread  infatuation 
extends  from  the  coast  to  the  extremest 
frontiers  of  the  West ;  for  while  there  is 
a  justifiable  foundation  for  a  good  deal 
of  this  fancied  prosperity,  the  true  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  false  that  none  but 
the  most  observant  can  draw  the  distinc- 
tion, and,  as  usual,  the  false  predomi- 
nates." 

"  By  your  account,  sir,  the  tulip  mania  of 
Holland  was  trifling  compared  to  this  !  " 

"  That  was  the  same  in  principle  as  our 
own,  but  insignificant  in  extent.  Could 
I  lead  you  through  these  streets,  and  let 
you  into  the  secret  of  the  interests,  hopes, 
infatuations  and  follies  that  prevail  in  the 
human  breast,  you,  as  a  calm  spectator, 
would  be  astonished  at  the  manner  in 
which  your  own  species  can  be  deluded. 
But  let  us  move,  and  something  may  still 
occur  to  offer  an  example." 

"Mr.  Effingham — I  beg  pardon — Mr. 
Effingham,"  said  a  very  gentlemanly- 
looking  merchant,  who  was  walking  about 


the  hall  of  the  Exchange,  "  what  do  you 
think  now  of  our  French  quarrel  ?  " 

M  I  have  told  you,  Mr.  Bale,  all  I  have 
to  say  on  that  subject.  When  in  France, 
I  wrote  you  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  French  government  to  comply  with 
the  treaty.  You  have  seen  this  opinion 
justified  in  the  result,  you  have  the  dec- 
laration of  the  French  minister  of  state, 
that  without  an  apology  from  this  gov- 
ernment the  money  will  not  be  paid  ;  and 
I  have  given  it  as  my  opinion  that  the 
vane  on  yonder  steeple  will  not  turn  more 
readily  than  all  this  policy  will  be  aban- 
doned, should  anything  occur  in  Europe 
to  render  it  necessary,  or  could  the  French 
ministry  believe  it  possible  for  this  coun- 
try to  fight  for  a  principle.  These  are  my 
opinions,  in  all  their  phases,  and  you  may 
compare  them  with  the  facts  and  judge 
for  yourself." 

"  It  is  all  General  Jackson,  sir — all  that 
monster's  doing's.  But  for  his  message, 
Mr.  Effingham,  we  should  have  had  the 
mone3r  long  ago." 

"But  for  his  message,  or  some  equally 
decided  step,  Mr.  Bale,  you  would  never 
have  it." 

"  Ah,  nry  dear  sir,  I  know  your  inten- 
tions, but  I  fear  you  are  prejudiced  against 
that  excellent  man,  the  king  of  France  ! 
Prejudice,  Mr.  Effingham,  is  a  sad  inno- 
vator on  justice." 

Here  Mr.  Bale  shook  his  head,  laughed, 
and  disappeared  in  the  crowd,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  John  Effing-ham  was  a  prej- 
udiced man,  and  that  he  himself  was  only 
liberal  and  just. 

*  Now,  that  is  a  man  who  wants  for 
neither  abilities  nor  honesty,  and  yet  he 
permits  his  intei^ests,  and  the  influence 
of  this  very  speculating  mania,  to  over- 
shadow all  his  sense  of  right,  facts  plain 
as  noonda3r,  and  the  only  principles  that 
can  rule  a  country  in  safety." 

"  He  apprehends  war,  and  has  no  de- 
sire to  believe  even  facts,  so  long  as  they 
serve  to  increase  the  danger." 

'-*  Precisely,  so  ;  for  even  prudence  gets 
to  be  a  perverted  quality  when  men  are 
living  under  an  infatuation  like  that  which 
now  exists.  These  men  live  like  the  fool 
who  says  there  is  no  death." 
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Here  the  gentlemen  rejoined  the  ladies, 
and  the  carriages  drove  through  a  succes- 
sion of  narrow  and  crooked  streets  that 
were  lined  with  warehouses  filled  with 
the  products  of  the  civilized  world. 

"Very  much  of  all  this  is  a  part  of  the 
same  lamentable  illusion/'  said  John  Ef- 
fingham, as  the  carriages  made  their  way 
slowly  through  the  encumbered  streets. 
"The  man  who  sells  his  inland  lots  at  a 
profit,  secured  by  credit,  fancies  himself 
enriched,  and  he  extends  his  manner  of 
living  in  proportion.  The  boy  from  the 
country  becomes  a  merchant — or  what  is 
here  called  a  merchant — and  obtains  a 
credit  in  Europe  a  hundred  times  exceed- 
ing his  means,  and  caters  to  these  fancied 
wants  ;  and  thus  is  every  avenue  of  society 
thronged  with  adventurers,  the  ephemera 
of  the  same  widespread  spirit  of  reckless 
folly.  Millions  in  value  pass  out  of  these 
streets,  that  go  to  feed  the  vanity  of  those 
who  fancy  themselves  wealthy,  because 
they  hold  some  ideal  pledges  for  the  pay- 
ment of  advances  in  price  like  those  men- 
tioned by  the  auctioneer,  and  which  have 
some  such  security  for  the  eventual  pay- 
ment, as  one  can  find  in  calling  a  thing 
that  is  really  worth  a  dollar,  worth  a 
hundred." 

"Are  the  effects  of  this  state  of  things 
apparent  in  your  ordinary  associations?  " 

"In  everything.  The  desire  to  grow 
suddenly  rich  has  seized  on  all  classes. 
Even  women  and  clergymen  are  infected, 
and  we  exist  under  the  active  control  of 
the  most  corrupting  of  all  influences,  '  the 
love  of  money.'  I  should  despair  of  the 
country  altogether,  did  I  not  feel  certain 
that  the  disease  is  too  violent  to  last,  and 
entertain  a  hope  that  the  season  of  calm 
reflection  and  of  repentance — that  is  to 
follow — will  be  in  proportion  to  its  causes." 

After  taking  this  view  of  the  town,  the 
party  returned  to  Hudson  Square,  where 
the  baronet  dined,  it  being  his  intention  to 
go  to  Washington  on  the  following  day. 
The  leave-taking  in  the  evening  was  kind 
and  friendly;  Mr.  Effingham,  who  had  a 
sincere  regard  for  his  late  fellow-traveler, 
cordially  inviting  him  to  visit  him  in  the 
mountains  in  June. 

As  Sir  George  took  his  leave,  the  bells 


began  to  ring  for  a  fire.  In  New  York 
one  gets  so  accustomed  to  these  alarms 
that  near  an  hour  had  passed  before  any 
of  the  Effingham  family  began  to  reflect 
on  the  long  continuance  of  the  cries.  A 
servant  was  then  sent  out  to  ascertain  the 
reason,  and  his  report  made  the  matter 
more  serious  than  usual.' 

We  believe  that  in  the  frequency  of 
these  calamities  the  question  lies  between 
Constantinople  and  New  York.  It  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  twenty  or  thirty 
buildings  to  be  burnt  down  in  the-  latter 
place,  and  for  the  residents  of  the  same 
ward  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, until  enlightened  on  the  fact 
by  the  daily  prints  ;■  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  alarms  hardening  the  ear  and 
the  feelings  against  the  appeal.  A  fire 
of  greater  extent  than  common  had  oc- 
curred only  a  night  or  two  previously  to 
this;  and  a  rumor  now  prevailed  that  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  condition 
of  the  hose  and  engines,  rendered  the 
present  danger  double.  On  hearing  this 
intelligence,  the  Messrs.  Effingham 
wrapped  themselves  up  in  their  over- 
coats and  went  together  into  the  streets. 

"This  seems  something  more  than 
usual,  Ned,"  said  John  Effingham,  glanc- 
ing his  eye  upward  at  the  lurid  vault, 
athwart  which  gleams  of  fiery  light  began 
to  shine ;  "  the  danger  is  not  distant,  and 
it  seems  serious." 

Following  the  direction  of  the  current, 
they  soon  found  the  scene  of  the  confla- 
gration, which  was  in  the  very  heart  of 
those  masses  of  warehouses,  or  stores, 
that  John  Effingham  had  commented  on 
so  lately.  A  short  street  of  high  build- 
ings was  already  completely  in  flames, 
and  the  danger  of  approaching  the  enemy, 
added  to  the  frozen  condition  of  the  ap- 
paratus, the  exhaustion  of  the  firemen 
from  their  previous  efforts,  and  the  in- 
tense coldness  of  the  night,  conspired  to 
make  the  aspect  of  things  in  the  highest 
degree  alarming. 

The  firemen  of  New  York  have  that 
superiority  over  those  of  other  places  that 
the  veteran  soldier  obtains  over  the  re- 
cruit. But  the  best  troops  can  be  ap- 
palled,  and  on  this  memorable   occasion 
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these  celebrated  firemen,  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  became  for  a  time  little  more 
than  passive  spectators  of  the  terrible 
scene. 

There  was  an  hour  or  two  when  all  at- 
tempts at  checking"  the  conflagration 
seemed  really  hopeless,  and  even  the  bold- 
est and  the  most  persevering  scarcely 
knew  which  way  to  turn,  to  be  useful.  A 
failure  of  water,  the  numerous  points  that 
required  resistance,  the  conflagration  ex- 
tending in  all  directions  from  a  common 
center,  by  means  of  numberless  irregu- 
lar and  narrow  streets,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  withstanding  the  intense  heat  in 
the  choked  passages,  soon  added  despair 
to  the  other  horrors  of  the  scene. 

They  who  stood  near  the  fiery  mass 
were  freezing  on  one  side  with  the  Green- 
land cold  of  the  night,  while  their  bodies 
were  almost  blistered  with  the  fierce 
flames  on  the  other.  There  was  some- 
thing frightful  in  this  contest  of  the  ele- 
ments, nature  appearing  to  condense  the 
heat  within  its  narrowest  possible  limits, 
as  if  purposely  to  increase  its  fierceness. 
The  effects  were  awful ;  for  entire  build- 
ings would  seem  to  dissolve  at  their  touch 
as  the  forked  flames  enveloped  them  in 
sheets  of  fire. 

Every  one  being  afoot,  within  sound  of 
alarm,  though  all  the  more  vulgar  cries 
had  ceased,  as  men  would  deem  it  mock- 
ery to  cry  murder  in  a  battle,  Sir  George 
Templemore  met  his  friends  on  the  mar- 
gin of  this  sea  of  fire.  It  was  now  draw- 
ing toward  morning,  and  the  conflagra- 
tion was  at  its  height,  having  already  laid 
waste  a  nucleus  of  blocks,  and  it  was  ex- 
tending by  many  lines  in  every  possible 
direction. 

' '  Here  is  a  fearful  admonition  for  those 
who  set  their  hearts  on  riches,"  observed 
Sir  George  Templemore,  recalling  the 
conversation  of  the  previous  day.  "  What, 
indeed,  are  the  designs  of  man,  as  com- 
pared with  thewrill  of  Providence  !  " 

"  I  foresee  that  this  is  le  commencement 
de  la  fin,"  returned  John  Effingham. 
"  The  destruction  is  already  so  great  as 
to  threaten  to  bring  down  with  it  the 
usual  safeguards  against  such  losses,  and 
one  pin   knocked  out  of  so  frail  and  deli- 


cate   a    fabric,  the    whole    will    become 
loose,  and  fall  to  pieces." 

'■*.  "Will  nothing  be  done  to  arrest  the 
flames  ?  " 

"As  men  recover  from  the  panic,  their 
plans  will  improve  and  their  energies  will 
revive.  The  wider  streets  are  already  re- 
ducing the  fire  within  more  certain  limits, 
and  they  speak  of  a  favorable  change 
of  wind.  It  is  thought  five  hundred 
buildings  have  already  been  consumed, 
in  scarcely  half  a  dozen  hours." 

That  Exchange,  which  had  so  lately  re- 
sembled a  bustling  temple  of  Mammon, 
was  already  a  dark  and  sheeted  ruin,  its 
marble  walls  being  cracked,  defaced,  tot- 
tering or  fallen.  It  lay  on  the  confines  of 
the  ruin,  and  our  party  was  enabled  to 
take  their  position  near  it,  to  observe  the 
scene.  All  in  their  immediate  .vicinity 
was  assuming  the  stillness  of  desolation, 
while  the  flashes  of  fierce  light  in  the  dis- 
tance marked  the  progress  of  the  confla- 
gration. Those  who  knew  the  localities 
now  began  to  speak  of  the  natural  or  acci- 
dental barriers,  such  as  the  water,  the 
slips,  and  the  broader  streets,  as  the  only 
probable  means  of  arresting  the  destruc- 
tion. The  crackling  of  the  flames  grew 
distant  fast,  and  the  cries  of  the  firemen 
were  now  scarcely  audible. 

At  this  period  in  the  frightful  scene,  a 
party  of  seamen  arrived,  bearing  powder, 
in  readiness  to  blow  up  various  buildings, 
in  the  streets  that  possessed  of  themselves 
no  sufficient  barriers  to  the  advance  of  the 
flame.  Led  by  their  officers,  these  gallant 
fellows,  carrying  in  their  arms  the  means 
of  destruction,  moved  up  steadily  to  the 
verge  of  the  torrents  of  fire,  and  planted 
their  kegs;  laying  their  trains  with  the 
hardy  indifference  that  practice  can  alone 
create,  and  with  an  intelligence  that  did 
infinite  credit  to  their  coolness.  This 
deliberate  courage  was  rewarded  with 
complete  success,  and  house  crumbled  to 
pieces  after  house,  under  the  dull  explo- 
sions, happily  without  an  accident. 

From  this  time  'the  flames  became  less 
ungovernable,  though  the  day  dawned 
and  advanced,  and  another  night  suc- 
ceeded, before  they  could  be  said  to  be 
got     fairly    under.       Weeks,    and     even 
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months  passed,  however,  ere  the  smol- 
dering ruins  ceased  to  send  up  smoke, 
the  fierce  ■  element  continuing1  to  burn, 
like  a  slumbering  volcano,  as  it  might  be 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  day  that  succeeded  this  disaster 
was  memorable  for  the  rebuke  it  gave  the 
rapacious  longing  for  wealth.  Men  who 
had  set  their  hearts  on  gold,  and  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  possessions, 
and  on  that  only,  were  made  to  feel  its 
inanhVy;  and  they  who  had  walked  abroad 
as  gods  so  lately,  began  to  experience  how 
utterly  insignificant  are  the  merely  rich, 
when  stripped  of  their  possessions.  Eight 
hundred  buildings,  containing  fabrics  of 
every  kind,  and  the  raw  material  in  vari- 
ous forms,  had  been  destroyed,  as  it  were 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

A  faint  voice  was  heard  from  the  pulpit, 
and  there  was  a  moment  when  those  who 
remembered  a  better  state  of  things  began 
to  fancy  that  principles  would  once  more 
assert  their  ascendenc}^,  and  that  the  com- 
munity would,  in  a  measure,  be  purified. 
But  this  expectation  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment, the  infatuation  being  too  widespread 
and  corrupting  to  be  stopped  by  even  this 
check,  and  the  rebuke  was  reserved  for  a 
form  that  seems  to  depend  on  a  lawr  of 
nature,  that  of  causing  a  vice  to  bring 
with  it  its  own  infallible  punishment. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  First,  tell  me,  have  yon  been  at  Pisa  ?  " 

—Shakespeare. 

The  conflagration  alluded  to  rather 
than  described  in  the  preceding  chapter 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  ga3^eties  of  New 
York — if  that  ever  could  be  properly  called 
gay  which  was  little  more  than  a  strife  in 
prodigality  and  parade — and  leaves  us 
little  more  to  say  of  the  events  of  the 
winter.  Eve  regretted  very  little  the  in- 
ii-miption  to  scenes  in  which  she  had 
found  no  pleasure,  however  much  she 
lamented  the  cause;  and  she  and  Grace 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  season  quiet- 
ly cultivating  the  .friendship  of  such 
women  as  Mrs.  Hawker  and  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,  and  devoting  hours  to  the  improve- 


ment of  their  minds  and  tastes,  without 
ever  again  venturing,  however,  within  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  such  rooms  as  those 
of  Mrs.  Legend. 

One  consequence  of  a  state  of  rapacious 
infatuation  like  that  we  have  just  related 
is  the  intensity  of  selfishness  which  smoth- 
ers all  recollection  of  the  past,  and  all 
just  anticipations  of  the  future,  by  con- 
densing life,  with  its  motives  and  enjoy- 
ments, into  the  present  moment.  Captain 
Truck,  therefore,  was  soon  forgotten,  and 
the  literati,  as  that  worthy  seaman  had 
termed  the  associates  of  Mrs.  Legend, 
remained  just  as  vapid,  as  conceited,  as 
ignorant,  as  imitative,  as  dependent,  and 
as  provincial  as  ever. 

As  the  season  advanced,  our  heroine 
began  to  look  with  longings  toward  the 
country.  The  town  life  of  an  American 
offers  little  to  one  accustomed  to  a  town 
life  in  older  and  more  permanently  regu- 
lated communities;  and  Eve  was  already 
heartily  weary  of  crowded  and  noisj^  balls 
(for  a  few  were  still  given),  belles,  the 
struggles  of  an  uninstructed  taste,  and  a 
representation  in  which  extravagance  was 
so  seldom  relieved  by  the  elegance  and 
convenience  of  a  condition  of  society  in 
which  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  fitness 
of  things. 

The  American  spring  is  the  least  pleas- 
ant of  its  four  seasons,  its  character  being 
truly  that  of  "  winter  lingering  in  the 
lap  of  May."  Mr.  Effingham,  who  the 
reader  will  probably  suspect  by  this  time 
to  be  a  descendant  of  a  family  of  the  same 
name  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  intro- 
duce into  another  work,  had  sent  orders 
to  have  his  country  residence  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  our  party;  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  delight  that  Eve  stepped 
on  board  a  steamboat  to  escape  from  a 
town  that,  while  it  contained  so  much 
that  is  worthy  of  any  capital,  contains  [so 
much  more  that  is  unfit  for  any  place,  in 
order  to  breathe  the  pure  air  and  enjoy 
the  tranquil  pleasure  of  the  country.  Sir 
George  Templemore  had  returned  from 
his  southern  journey,  and  made  one  of 
the  party  by  express  arrangement. 

"Now,  Eve,"  said  Grace  Van  Cortlandt, 
as  the  boat  glided  alonf  the  wharves,  "if 
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it  were  any  person  but  you,  I  should  feel  ' 
confident  of   having  something  to   show 
that  would  extort  admiration." 

"  You  are  safe  enough  in  that  respect, 
for  a  more  imposing  object,  in  its  wajr, 
than  this  very  vessel,  eye  of  mine  never 
beheld.  It  is  positively  the  only  thing 
that  deserves  the  name  of  magnificent  I 
have  yet  seen  since  our  return — unless, 
indeed,  it  ma}T  be  magnificent  projects." 

"  I  am  glad,  dear  coz,  there  is  this  one 
magnificent  object,  then,  to  satisfy  a  taste 
so  fastidious." 

As  Grace's  little  foot  moved,  and  her 
voice  betrayed  vexation,  the  whole  party 
smiled  ;  for  the  whole  party,  while  it  felt 
the  justice  of  Eve's  observation,  saw  the 
real  feeling  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  her 
cousin's  remark.  Sir  George,  however, 
though  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself 
the  truth  of  what  had  been  said  by  the 
one  party,  and  the  weakness  betrayed  by 
the  other,  had  too  much  sympathy  for  the 
provincial  patriotism  of  one  so  young  and 
beautiful,  not  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

"You  should  remember,  Miss  Van  Cort- 
landt,"  he  said,  "that  Miss  Effingham 
has  not  had  the  advantage  yet  of  seeing 
the  Delaware,  Philadelphia,  the  noble  bays 
of  the  South,  nor  so  much  that  is  to  be 
found  out  of  the  single  town  of  New 
York." 

"Very  true,  and  I  hope  yet  to  see  her 
a  sincere  penitent  for  all  her  unpatriotic 
admissions  against  her  own  country.  You 
have  seen  the  Capitol,  Sir  George  Temple- 
more ;  is  it  not  truly  one  of  the  finest  edi- 
fices of  the  world  ?  " 

"You  will  except  St.  Peter's,  surely, 
my  child,"  observed  Mr.  Effingham,  smil- 
ing, for  he  saw  that  the  baronet  was  em- 
barrassed to  give  a  ready  answer. 

"And  the  Cathedral  at  Milan,"  said 
Eve,  laughing. 

"Ft  le  Louvre!"  cried  Mademoiselle 
Viefville,  who  had  some  such  admiration 
for  everything  Parisian,  as  Eve  had  for 
everything  American. 

' '  And  most  especially  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  southwest  end  of  the  northwest 
wing  of  Versailles,"  said  John  Effingham, 
in  his  usual  dry  manner. 

"I  see  you  are  all  against  me,"  Grace 


rejoined,  "  but  I  hope  one  day  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  for  myself  the  comparative 
merits  of  things.  As  Nature  makes  rivers, 
I  hope  the  Hudson,  at  least,  will  not  be 
found  unworthy  of  your  admiration,  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies." 

"You  are  safe  enough  there,  Grace," 
observed  Mr.  Effingham;  "for  few  rivers, 
perhaps  no  river,  offer  so  great  and  so 
pleasing  a  variety  in  so  short  a  distance 
as  this." 

It  was  a  lovely,  bland  morning  in  the 
last  week  of  May ;  and  the  atmosphere 
was  already  getting  the  soft  hues  of 
summer,  or  assuming  the  hazy  and  sol- 
emn calm  that  renders  the  season  so  quiet 
and  soothing  after  the  fiercer  strife  of  the 
elements.  Under  such  a  sky,  the  Palisa- 
does  in  particular  looked  well ;  for  though 
wanting  in  the  terrific  grandeur  of  an  Al- 
pine nature,  and  perhaps  disproportioned 
to  the  scenery  they  adorned,  they  were 
bold  and  peculiar. 

The  great  velocit}^  of  the  boat  added  to 
the  charm  of  the  passage,  the  scene  scarce 
finding  time  to  pall  on  the  eye;  for  no 
sooner  was  one  object  examined  in  its  out- 
lines than  it  was  succeeded  by  another. 

"An  extraordinary  taste  is  afflicting 
this  country  in  the  way  of  architecture," 
said  Mr.  Effingham,  as  they  stood  gazing 
at  the  eastern  shore;  "nothing  but  a 
Grecian  temple  being  now  deemed  a  suit- 
able residence  for  a  man  in  these  classical 
times.  Yonder  is  a  structure,  for  in- 
stance, of  beautiful  proportions,  and  at 
this  distance  apparently  of  precious  ma- 
terial, and  yet  it  seems  better  suited  to 
heathen  worship  than  to  domestic  com- 
fort." 

"The  malady  has  affected  the  whole 
nation,"  returned  his  cousin,  "like  the 
spirit  of  speculation.  We  are  passing 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  in  this  as 
in  other  things.  One  such  temple  well 
placed  in  a  wood  might  be  a  pleasant  ob- 
ject enough ;  but  to  see  a  river  lined  with 
them,  with  children  trundling  hoops  before 
their  doors,  beef  carried  into  their  kitch- 
ens, and  smoke  issuing,  moreover,  from 
those  unclassical  objects,  chimneys,  is 
too  much  even  for  a  high  taste ;  one  might 
as  well  live  in  a  fever.     Mr.  Aristabulus 
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Bragg,  who  is  a  wag*  in  his  way,  informs 
me  that  there  is  one  town  in  the  interior 
that  has  actually  a  market-house  on  the 
plan  of  the  Parthenon  !  " 

"//  Capo  di  Bovo  would  be  a  more 
suitable  model  for  such  a  structure,"  said 
Eve,  smiling.  •'  But  I  think  I  have  heard 
that  the  classical  taste  of  our  architects  is 
anything  but  rigid." 

"This  was  the  case,  rather  than  is," 
returned  John  Effingham,  "as  witness  all 
these  temples.  The  county  has  made  a 
quick  and  a  great  pas  en  avant  in  the 
way  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  fact  shows 
what  might  be  done  with  so  ready  a 
people  under  a  suitable  direction.  The 
stranger  who  comes  among  us  is  apt  to 
hold  the  art  of  the  nation  cheap,  but  as  all 
things  are  comparative,  let  him  inquire 
into  its  state  ten  3Tears  since,  and  look 
at  it  to-day.  The  fault  just  now  is  per- 
haps to  consult  the  books  too  rigidly,  and 
to ^ trust  too  little  to  invention;  for  no 
architecture,  and  especially  no  domestic 
architecture,  can  ever  be  above  serious 
reproach,  until  climate,  the  uses  of  the 
edifice,  and  the  situation,  are  respected 
as  leading  considerations.  Nothing  can 
be  uglier,  per  se,  than  a  Swiss  cottage,  or 
an3Tthing  more  beautiful  under  its  precise 
circumstances.  As  regards  these  mush- 
room temples  which  are  the  offspring  of 
Mammon,  let  them  be  dedicated  to  whom 
they  may,  I  should  exactly  reverse  the 
opinion  and  say,  that  while  nothing  can 
be  much  more  beautiful,  per  se,  nothing 
can  be  in  worse  taste  than  to  put  them 
where  they  are." 

"  We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing what  Mr.  John  Effingham  can  do  in 
the  way  of  architecture,"  said  Grace, 
who  loved  to  revenge  some  of  her  fancied 
wrongs,  by  turning  the  tables  on  her  as- 
sailant, "  for  I  understand  he  has  been 
improving  on  the  original  labors  of  that 
notorious  Palladio,  Master  Hiram  Doo- 
littlc  !  " 

The  whole  party  laughed,  and  every  eye 
was  turned  on  the  gentleman  alluded  to, 
expecting  his  answer. 

"You  will  remember,  good  people," 
answered  the  accused  by  implication, 
"  that   my  plans  were    handed   over   to 


me  from  my  great  preaecessor,  and  that 
they  were  originally  of  the  composite 
order.  If,  therefore,  the  house  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  little  complex  and  mixed, 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember 
this  important  fact.  At  all  events,  I  have 
consulted  comfort ;  and  that,  I  would 
maintain,  in  the  face  of  Vitruvius  himself, 
is  a  sine  qud  non  in  domestic  architect- 
ure." 

"I  took  a  run  into  Connecticut  the 
other  day,"  said  Sir  George  Templemore, 
"  and  at  a  place  called  New  Haven  I  saw 
the  commencement  of  a  taste  that  bids 
fair  to  make  a  most  remarkable  town. 
It  is  true,  you  cannot  expect  structures 
of  much  pretension  in  the  way  of  cost  and 
magnitude  in  this  country,  but,  so  far  as 
fitness  and  forms  are  concerned,  if  what  I 
hear  be  true,  and  the  next  fifty  years  do 
as  much  in  proportion  for  that  little  city 
as  I  understand  has  been  done  in  the  last 
five,  it  will  be  altogether  a  wonder  in  its 
way.  There  are  some  abortions,  it  is 
true,  but  there  are  also  some  little  jewels." 

The  baronet  was  rewarded  for  this 
opinion  by  a  smile  from  Grace,  and  the 
conversation  changed.  As  the  boat  ap- 
proached the  mountains,  Eve  became 
excited — a  very  American  state  of  the 
system,  by  the  way — and  Grace  still  more 
anxious. 

"  The  view  of  that  bluff  is  Italian,"  said 
our  heroine,  pointing  down  the  river  at  a 
noble  headland  of  rock,  that  loomed 
grandly  in  the  soft  haze  of  the  tranquil 
atmosphere.  "  One  seldom  sees  a  finer  or 
a  softer  outline  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean itself." 

"But  the  Highlands,  Eve  !  "  whispered 
the  uneasy  Grace.  "We  are  entering  the 
mountains." 

The  river  narrowed  suddenly,  and  the 
scenery  became  bolder,  but  neither  Eve 
nor  her  father  expressed  the  rapture  that 
Grace  expected. 

"I  must  confess,  Jack,"  said  the  mild, 
thoughtful  Mr.  Effingham,  "that  these 
rocks  strike  my  eyes  as  much  less  impos- 
ing than  formerty.  The  passage  is  fine, 
beyond  question,  but  it  is  hardly  grand 
scenery." 

"  You  never  uttered  a  juster  opinion, 
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Ned,  though  after  your  eye  loses  some  of 
the  forms  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes, 
and  of  the  shores  of  Italy,  you  will  think 
better  of  these.  The  Highlands  are  re- 
markable for  their  surprises,  rather  than 
for  their  grandeur,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  an  affair  of 
feet  and  inches,  and  is  capable  of  arith- 
metical demonstration.  We  have  often 
been  on  lakes,  beneath  beetling  cliffs  of 
from  three  to  six  thousand  feet  in  height ; 
whereas,  here,  the  greatest  elevation  is 
materially  less  than  two.  But,  Sir  George 
Templemore,  and  jrou,  Miss  Effingham,  do 
me  the  favor  to  combine  your  cunning, 
and  tell  me  whence  this  stream  cometh, 
and  whither  we  are  to  go  ?" 

The  boat  had  now  approached  a  point 
where  the  river  was  narrowed  to  a  width 
not  much  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  in  that  direction  in  which  it  was 
steering  the  water  seemed  to  become  still 
more  contracted  until  they  were  lost  in  a 
sort  of  bay,  that  appeared  to  be  closed  by 
high  hills,  through  which,  however,  there 
were  traces  of  something  like  a  passage. 

"The  land  in  that  direction  looks  as  if 
it  had  a  ravine-like  entrance,"  said  the 
baronet ;  ' '  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  a  stream  like  this  can  flow  there  !  " 

"If  the  Hudson  truly  passes  through 
those  mountains,"  said  Eve,  "I  will  con- 
cede all  in  its  favor  that  you  can  ask, 
Grace." 

"Where  else  can  it  pass  ?  "  demanded 
Grace,  exultingly. 

"Sure  enough  —  I  see  no  other  place, 
and  that  seems  insufficient." 

The  two  strangers  to  the  river  now 
looked  curiously  around  them  in  every 
direction.  Behind  them  was  a  broad  and 
lake-like  basin,  through  which  they  had 
just  passed ;  on  the  left,  a  barrier  of 
precipitous  hills,  the  elevation  of  which 
was  scarcely  less  than  a  thousand  feet ; 
on  their  right,  a  high  but  broken  coun- 
try, studded  with  villas,  farm-houses,  and 
hamlets  ;  and  in  their  front  the  deep  but 
equivocal  bay  mentioned. 

"  I  see  no  escape  !  "  cried  the  baronet, 
gayly,  "unless,  indeed,  it  be  by  return- 
ing." 

A  sudden  and  broad  sheer  of  the  boat 


caused  it  to  turn  to  the  left,  and  then 
they  whirled  round  an  angle  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  found  themselves  in  a  reach  of 
the  river  between  steep  declivities,  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  their  former 
course. 

.  "This  is  one  of  the  surprises  of  which  I 
spoke,"  said  John  Effingham,  "  and  which 
render  the  Highlands  so  unique;  for, 
while  the  Rhine  is  very  sinuous,  it  has 
nothing  like  this." 

The  other  travelers  agreed  in  extoling 
this  and  many  similar  features  of  the 
scenery,  and  Grace  was  delighted ;  for, 
warm-hearted,  affectionate,  and  true, 
Grace  loved  her  country  like  a  relative  or 
a  friend,  and  took  an  honest  pride  in  hear- 
ing its  praises,  The  patriotism  of  Eve,  if 
a  word  of  a  meaning  so  lofty  can  be  ap- 
plied to  feelings  of  this  nature,  was  more 
discriminating  from  necessity,  her  tastes 
having  been  formed  in  a  higher  school, 
and  her  means  of  comparison  being  so 
much  more  ample.  At  West  Point  they 
stopped  for  the  night,  and  here  everybody 
was  in  honest  raptures  ;  Grace,  who  had 
often  visited  the  place  before,  being  actu- 
ally the  least  so  of  the  whole  party. 

"Now,  Eve,  I  know  that  you  do  love 
your  county,"  she  said,  as  she  slipped  an 
arm  affection atety  through  that  of  her 
cousin.  "  This  is  feeling  and  speaking  like 
an  American  girl,  and  as  Eve  Effingham 
should  !  " 

Eve  laughed,  but  she  had  discovered 
that  the  provincial  feeling  was  so  strong 
in  Grace  that  its  discussion  would  prob- 
ably do  no  good.  She  dwelt,  therefore, 
with  sincere  eloquence  on  the  beauties  of 
the  place,  and  for  the  first  time  since  they 
had  met,  her  cousin  felt  as  if  there  was 
no  longer  any  point  of  dissension  between 
them. 

The  following  morning  was  the  first  of 
June,  and  it  was  another  of  those  drowsj', 
dreamy  days  that  so  much  aid  a  land- 
scape. The  party  embarked  in  the  first 
boat  that  came  up,  and  as  they  entered 
Newburg  Bay,  the  triumph  of  the  river 
was  established.  This  is  a  spot,  in  sooth, 
that  has  few  equals  in  any  region,  though 
Eve  still  insisted  that  the  excellence  of  the 
view  was  in  its  softness  rather  than  in  its 
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grandeur.  The  country-houses,  or  boxes, 
for  few  could  claim  to  be  much  more, 
were  neat,  well  placed,  and  exceedingly 
numerous.  The  heights  around  the  town 
of  Newburg,  in  particular,  were  fairly 
dotted  with  them,  though  Mr.  Effingham 
shook  his  head  as  he  saw  one  Grecian 
temple  appear  after  another. 

"  As  we  recede  from  the  influence  of 
the  vulgar  architects,"  he  said,  "we  find 
imitation  taking  the  place  of  instruction. 
Many  of  these  buildings  are  obviously 
disproportioned,  and  then,  like  vulgar  pre- 
tension of  any  sort,  Grecian  architecture 
produces  less  pleasure  than  even  Dutch." 

"lam  surprised  at  discovering  how 
little  of  a  Dutch  character  remains  in  this 
State,"  said  the  baronet ;  "  I  can  scarcely 
trace  that  people  in  anj7thing,  and  3Tet,  I 
believe,  they  had  the  molding  of  your 
society,  having  carried  the  colony  through 
its  infancy." 

"  When  you  know  us  better  you  will  be 
surprised  at  discovering  how  little  of  any- 
thing remains  a  dozen  years,"  returned 
John  Effingham.  "  Our  towns  pass  away 
in  generations  like  their  people,  and  even 
the  names  of  a  place  undergo  periodical 
mutations,  as  well  as  everything  else.  It 
is  getting  to  be  a  predominant  feeling  in 
the  American  nature,  I  fear,  to  love 
change." 

"  But,  cousin  Jack,  do  you  not  overlook 
causes,  in  your  censure  ?  That  a  nation 
advancing  as  fast  as  this  in  wealth  and 
numbers  should  desire  better  structures 
than  its  fathers  had  either  the  means  or 
the  taste  to  build,  and  that  names  should 
change  with  persons,  are  both  quite  in 
rule." 

"  All  very  true,  though  it  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  peculiarity  I  mean.  Take 
Templeton,  for  instance ;  this  little  place 
has  not  essentially  increased  in  numbers 
within  m}T  memory,  and  yet  fully  one  half 
its  names  are  new.  When  he  reaches  his 
own  home,  your  father  will  not  know  even 
the  names  of  one  half  his  neighbors.  Not 
only  will  he  meet  with  new  faces,  but  he 
will  find  new  feelings,  new  opinions  in  the 
place  of  traditions  that  he  may  love,  an 
indifference  to  everj'thing  but  the  present 
moment,  and  even  those  who  may  have 


better  feelings,  and  a  wish  to  cherish  all 
that  belongs  to  the  holier  sentiments  of 
man,  afraid  to  utter  them,  lest  they  meet 
with  no  sympathy." 

."No  cats,  as  Mr.  Bragg  would  say." 

"Jack  is  one  who  never  paints  en  beau,'" 
said  Mr.  Effingham.  "  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  believe  that  a  dozen  short  years 
can  have  made  all  these  essential  changes 
in  my  neighborhood . ' ' 

"A  dozen  years,  Ned  !  You  name  an 
age.  Speak  of  three  or  four,  if  you  wish 
to  find  anything  in  America  where  you 
left  it !  The  whole  country  is  in  such  a 
constant  state  of  mutation,  that  I  can 
only  liken  it  to  the  game  of  children,  in 
which,  as  one  quits  his  corner,  another 
runs  into  it,  and  he  that  finds  no  corner 
to  get  into  is  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
others.  Fancy  that  dwelling  the  resi- 
dence of  one  man  from  childhood  to  old 
age  ;  let  him  then  quit  it  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  on  his  return  he  would  find  an- 
other in  possession,  who  would  treat  him 
as  an  impertinent  intruder,  because  he 
had  been  absent  two  years.  An  Ameri- 
can 'always,'  in  the  way  of  usages,  ex- 
tends no  further  back  than  eighteen 
months.  In  short,  everything  is  con- 
densed into  the  present  moment ;  and 
services,  character,  for  evil  as  well  as 
good  unhappily,  and  all  other  things  cease 
to  have  weight,  except  as  they  influence 
the  interests  of  the  day." 

"This  is  the  coloring  of  a  professed 
cynic,"  observed  Mr.  Effingham,  smiling. 

"But  the  law,  Mr.  John  Effingham,'' 
eagerly  inquired  the  baronet — "surely 
the  law  would  not  permit  a  stranger  to 
intrude  in  this  manner  on  the  rights  of  an 
owner." 

"  The  law-books  would  do  him  that 
friendly  office,  perhaps,  but  what  is  a 
precept  in  the  face  of  practices  so  ruth- 
less !  '  Les  absents  out  toujours  tort, ' 
is  a  maxim  of  peculiar  application  in 
America." 

"Property  is  as  secure  in  this  country 
as  in  any  other,  Sir  George ;  and  j^ou  will 
make  allowances  for  the  humors  of  the 
present  annotator." 

"Well,  well,  Ned;  I  hope  you  will  find 
everything  couleur  de  rose,  as  you  appear 
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to  txpect.  You  will  get  quiet  possession 
of  your  house,  it  is  true ;  for  I  have  put 
a  Cerberus  in  it  that  is  quite  equal  to  his 
task,  difficult  as  it  may  be,  and  who  has 
quite  as  much  relish  for  a  bill  of  costs  as 
any  squatter  can  have  for  a  trespass ;  but 
without  some  such  guardian  of  your 
rights,  I  would  not  answer  for  it  that 
you  would  not  be  compelled  to  sleep  in 
the  highway." 

"  I  trust  Sir  George  Templemore  knows 
how  to  make  allowances  for  Mr.  John 
Effingham's  pictures,"  cried  Grace,  un- 
able to  refrain  from  expressing. her  dis- 
content any  longer. 

A  laugh  succeeded,  and  the  beauties  of 
the  river  again  attracted  their  attention. 
As  the  boat  continued  to  ascend,  Mr.  Ef- 
fingham triumphantly  affirmed  that  the 
appearance  of  things  more  than  equaled 
his  expectations,  while  both  Eve  and  the 
baronet  declared  that  a  succession  of  love- 
lier landscapes  could  hardly  be  presented 
to  the  eye. 

"Whited  sepulchres  !  "  muttered  John 
Effingham.  "All  outside.  Wait  until 
you  get  a  view  of  the  deformity  within." 

As  the  boat  approached  Albany,  Eve 
expressed  her  satisfaction  in  still  stronger 
terms,  and  Grace  was  made  perfectly 
happy  by  hearing  her  and  Sir  George  de- 
clare that  the  place  entirely  exceeded  their 
expectations. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find,  Eve,  that  you  are 
so  fast  recovering  your  American  feel- 
ings," said  her  beautiful  cousin,  after  one 
of  those  expressions  of  agreeable  disap- 
pointment, as  they  were  seated  at  a  late 
dinner  in  an  inn.  "You  have  at  last 
found  words  to  praise  the  exterior  of 
Albany ;  and  I  hope,  by  the  time  we  re_ 
turn,  you  will  be  disposed  to  see  New 
York  with  different  eyes." 

"I  expected  to  see  a  capital  in  New 
York,  Grace,  and  in  this  I  have  been 
grievously  disappointed.  Instead  of  find- 
ing the  tastes,  tone,  conveniences,  archi- 
tecture, streets,  churches,  shops,  and 
society  of  a  capital,  I  found  a  huge  ex- 
pansion of  commonplace  things,  a  com- 
mercial to,wn,  and  the  most  mixed  and 
the  least  regulated  society  that  I  had  ever 
met  with.     Expecting  so  much,  where  so 


little  was  found,  disappointment  was  nat- 
ural. But  in  Albany,  although  a  political 
capital,  I  knew  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment too  well  to  expect  more  than  a  pro- 
vincial town ;  and  in  this  respect  I  have 
found  one  much  above  the  level  of  similar- 
places  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I 
acknowledge  that  Albany  has  as  much 
exceeded  my  expectations  in  one  sense, 
as  New  York  has  fallen  short  of  them 
in  another." 

"  In  this  simple  fact,  Sir  George  Tem- 
plemore," said  Mr.  Effingham,  "you  may 
read  the  real  condition  of  the  country.  In 
all  that  requires  something  more  than 
usual,  a  deficiency ;  in  all  that  is  deemed 
an  average,  better  than  common.  The 
tendency  is  to  raise  everything  that  is 
elsewhere  degraded  to  a  respectable 
height,  when  there  commences  an  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  that  draws  all  toward 
the  center — a  little  closer,  too,  than  could 
be  wished,  perhaps." 

"  Aye,  aye,  Ned  !  This  is  very  pretty, 
with  your  attractions  and  gravitations; 
but  wait  and  judge  for  yourself  of  this 
average,  of  which  you  now  speak  so  com- 
placently." 

"Nay,  John,  I  borrowed  the  image 
from  you.  If  it  be  not  accurate,  I  shall 
hold  you  responsible  for  its  defects." 

"They  tell  me,"  said  Eve,  "that  all 
American  villages  are  the  towns  in  minia- 
ture ;  children  dressed  in  hoops  and  wigs. 
Is  this  so,  Grace  ?  " 

"A.  little.  There  is  too  much  desire  to 
imitate  the  towns,  perhaps,  and  possibly 
too  little  feeling  for  country  life." 

"This  is  a  very  natural  consequence, 
after  all,  of  people's  living  entirely  in  such 
places,"  observed  Sir  George  Templemore. 
"One  sees  much  of  this  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  because  the  country  popula- 
tion is  purely  a  country  population;  and 
less  of  it  in  England,  perhaps,  because 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  society  con- 
sider town  and  country  as  very  distinct 
things." 

"  La  campagne  est  vraiment  delicieuse 
en  Amerique,"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle 
Viefville,  in  whose  eyes  the  whole  country 
was  little  more  than  campagne. 

The  next  morning  our   travelers    pro- 
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ceeded  by  the  waj7  of  Schenectady  whence 
they  ascended  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  by  means  of  a  canal  boat,  the 
cars  that  now  rattle  along  its  length  not 
having  commenced  their  active  flights  at 
that  time.  With  the  scenery  every  one 
was  delighted ;  for  while  it  differed  essen- 
tially from  that  the  party  had  passed 
through  the  previous  day,  it  was  scarcely 
less  beautiful. 

At  a  point  where  the  necessary  route 
diverged  from  the  direction  of  the  canal, 
carriages  of  Mr.  Effingham's  were  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  travelers,  and 
here  they  were  also  favored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Bragg,  who  fancied  such  an 
attention  might  be  agreeable  to  the 
young  ladies,  as  well  as  to  his  employer. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred — 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? " 

— Song  in  Shakespeare. 

The  travelers  were  several  hours  as- 
cending into  the  mountains,  by  a  coun- 
try road  that  could  scarcely  be  surpassed 
by  a  French  wheel-track  of  the  same 
sort ;  for  Mademoiselle  Vief ville  protested 
twenty  times  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, that  it  was  a  thousand  pities  Mr. 
Effingham  had  not  the  privilege  of  the 
corvee,  that  he  might  cause  the  approach 
of  his  terres  to  be  kept  in  better  condi- 
tion. At  length  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit— a  point  where  the  waters  began  to 
flow  south — when  the  road  became  toler- 
ably level.  From  this  time  their  progress 
became  more  rapid,  and  they  continued  to 
advance  two  or  three  hours  longer  at  a 
steady  pace. 

Aristabulus  now  informed  his  compan- 
ions that,  in  obedience  to  instructions 
from  John  Effingham,  he  had  ordered 
the  coachman  to  take  a  road  that  led  a 
little  from  the  direct  line  of  their  journey, 
and  that  they  had  now  been  traveling  for 
some  time  on  the  more  ancient  route  to 
Templeton. 

"  1  was  aware  of  this,"  said  Mr.  Effing- 
ham, "though  ignorant  of  the  reason. 
We  are  on  the  great  western  turnpike." 


"  Certainly,  sir,  and  all  according  to 
Mr.  John's  request.  There  would  have 
been  a  great  saving  in  distance,  and, 
agreeabry  to  my  notion,  In  horse-flesh, 
had  we  quietly  gone  down  the  banks  of 
the  lake." 

"Jack  will  explain  his  own  meaning," 
returned  Mr.  Effingham,  "  and  he  has 
stopped  the  other  carriage  and  alighted 
with  Sir  George — a  hint,  I  fancy,  that  we 
are  to  follow  their  example." 

Sure  enough  the  second  carriage  was 
now  stopped,  and  Sir  George  hastened  to 
open  its  door. 

"Mr.  John  Effingham,  who  acts  as 
cicerone, " cried  the  baronet,  "insists  that 
every  one  shall  put  pied  a  terre  at  this 
precise  spot,  keeping  the  important  reason 
still  a  secret  in  the  recesses  of  his  own 
bosom." 

The  ladies  complied,  'and  the  carriages 
were  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  domes- 
tics, ieaving  the  rest  of  the  travelers  by 
themselves,  apparently  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,  mademoiselle,  there 
are  no  banditti  in  America,"  said  Eve,  as 
they  looked  around  them  at  the  novel 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  ap- 
parently by  a  pure  caprice  of  her  cousin. 

"  Ou  des  sauvages,"  returned  the 
governess,  who,  in  spite  of  her  ordinary 
intelligence  and  great  good  sense,  had 
several  times  that  day  cast  uneasy  and 
stolen  glances  into  the  bits  of  dark  wood 
they  had  occasionally  passed. 

"I  will  insure  your  purses  and  scalps, 
mesdames,"  cried  John  Effingham,  gayly, 
"  on  condition  that  you  will  follow  me  im- 
plicitly; and  by  way  of  pledge  for  my 
faith,  I  solicit  the  honor  of  supporting 
Mademoiselle  Viefville  on  this  unworthy 
arm." 

The  governess  laughingly  accepted  the 
conditions,  Eve  took  the  arm  of  her 
father,  and  Sir  George  offered  his  to 
Grace ;  Aristabulus,  to  his  surprise,  being- 
left  to  walk  entirely  alone.  It  struck  him, 
however,  as  so  singularly  improper  that  a 
young  lady  should  be  supported  on  such 
an  occasion  by  her  own  father,  that  he 
frankly  and  gallantly  proposed  to  Mr. 
Effingham  to  relieve  him  of  his  burden, 
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an  offer  that  was  declined  with  quite  as 
much  distinctness  as  it  was  made. 

"  I  suppose  cousin  Jack  has  a  meaning 
to  his  melodrama,"  said  Eve,  as  they 
ml i 'red  the  forest,  "and  I  daresay,  dear- 
est lather,  that  you  are  behind  the  scenes, 
though  I  perceive  determined  secrecy  in 
your  face." 

*■*  John  ma3*  have  a  cave  to  show  us, 
or  some  tree  of  extraordinary  height ; 
such  things  existing  in  the  country." 

"We  are  very  confiding,  mademoiselle, 
for  I  detect  treachery  in  every  face  around 
us.  Even  Miss  Van  Cortlandt  has  the  air 
of  a  conspirator,  and  seems  to  be  in  league 
with  something  or  somebody.  Pray  heaven 
it  be  not  with  wolves." 

"Des  loups!"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle 
Viefville,  stopping  short,  with  a  mien  so 
alarmed  as  to  excite  a  general  laugh — 
"  est-ce  qu'il  y  a  des  loups  et  des  sang- 
liers  dans  cette  foret  ?  " 

"  No,  mademoiselle,"  returned  her  com- 
panion— "  this  is  only  barbarous  America, 
and  not  civilized  France.  Were  we  in  le 
department  de  la  Seine,  we  might  appre- 
hend some  such  dangers,  but  being  merely 
in  the  mountains  of  Otsego,  we  are  rea- 
sonably safe." 

"  Je  Vespere,"  murmured  the  govern- 
ess, as  she  reluctantly  "and  distrustfully 
proceeded,  glancing  her  eyes  incessantly 
to  the  right  and  left.  The  path  now  be- 
came steep  and  rather  difficult ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  as  to  indispose  them  all  to  con- 
versation. It  led  beneath  the  branches  of 
lofty  pines,  though  there  existed  on  every 
side  of  them  proofs  of  the  ravages  man 
had  committed  in  that  noble  forest.  At 
length  they  were  compelled  to  stop  for 
breath,  after  having  ascended  consider- 
ably above  the  road  they  had  left. 

"  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  spot 
where  we  entered  on  this  path  is  memor- 
able in  the  family  histor\^,"  observed 
John  Effingham  to  Eve — "  for  it  was  the 
precise  spot  where  one  of  our  predecessors 
lodged  a  shot  in  the  shoulder  of  another." 

**  Then  I  know  precisely  where  we 
are!"  cried  our  heroine,  "though  I  can- 
not yet  imagine  why  we  are  led  into  this 
forest,  unless  it  be  to  visit  some  spot  hal- 
lowed by  a  deed  of  Natty  Bumpo's  !  " 
Cooper — 3 


"Time  will  solve  this  mystery,  as  well 
a"s  all  others.     Let  us  proceed."' 

Again  they  ascended,  and  after  a  few 
more  minutes  of  trial  they  reached  a  sort 
of  table-land,  and  drew  near  an  opening  in 
the  trees,  where  a  small  circle  had  evi- 
dently been  cleared  of  its  wood,  though  it 
was  quite  small  and  untilled.  Eve  looked 
curiously  about  her,  as  did  all  the  others 
to  whom  the  place  was  novel,  and  she  was 
lost  in  doubt. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  void  beyond  us, 
said  the  baronet.  "I  rather  think  Mr. 
John  Effingham  has  led  us  to  the  verge  of 
a  view." 

At  this  suggestion  the  party  moved  on 
in  a  body,  and  were  well  rewarded  for  the 
toil  of  the  ascent,  by  a  coup  d'c&il  that 
was  almost  Swiss  in  character  and 
beaut}\ 

"Now  do  I  know  where  we  are,"  ex- 
claimed Eve,  clasping  her  hands  in  rap- 
ture. "This  is  the  'Vision,'  and  yonder, 
indeed,  is  our  blessed  home." 

The  whole  artifice  of  the  surprise  was 
exposed,  and  after  the  first  burst  of  pleas- 
ure had  subsided,  all  to  whom  the  scene 
was  novel  felt  that  they  would  not  have 
missed  this  piquante  introduction  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Susquehanna  on  any  ac- 
count. That  the  reader  may  understand 
the  cause  of  so  much  delight,  and  why 
John  Effingham  had  prepared  this  scene 
for  his  friends,  Ave  shall  stop  to  give  a 
short  description  of  the  objects  that  met 
the  eyes  of  the  travelers. 

It  is  known  that  they  were  in  a  small 
open  spot  in  a  forest,  and  on  the  verge  of 
a  precipitous  mountain.  The  trees  encir- 
cled them  on  every  side  but  one,  and  on 
that  la3r  the  panorama,  although  the  tops 
of  tall  pines,  that  grew  in  lines  almost 
parallel  to  the  declivit}',  rose  nearly  to  a 
level  with  the  e37e.  Hundreds  of  feet  be 
neath  them,  directly  in  front,  and  stretch 
ing  leagues  to  the  right,  was  a  lake  em- 
bedded in  woods  and  hills.  On  the  side 
next  the  travelers  a  fringe  of  forest  broke 
the  line  of  water ;  tree  tops  that  inter- 
cepted the  view  of  the  shores ;  and  on  the 
other,  high  broken  hills,  or  low  mountains 
rather,  that  were  covered  with  farms, 
beautifully  relieved  by  patches  of  wood, 
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in  a  way  to  resemble  the  scenes  of  a  vast 
park  or  a  royal  pleasure-ground,  limited 
the  landscape.  High  valleys  lay  among- 
these  uplands,  and  in  every  direction 
comfortable  dwellings  dotted  the  fields. 
The  dark  hues  of  the  evergreens,  with 
which  all  the  heights  near  the  water  were 
shaded,  were  in  soft  contrast  to  the  live- 
lier green  of  the  other  foliage,  while  the 
meadows  and  pastures  were  luxuriant 
with  a  verdure  unsurpassed  by  that  of 
England.  Bays  and  points  added  to  the 
exquisite  outline  of  the  glassy  lake  on  this 
shore,  while  one  of  the  former  withdrew 
toward  the  northwest,  in  a  way  to  leave 
the  eye  doubtful  whether  it  was  the  ter- 
mination of  the  transparent  sheet  or  not. 
Toward  the  south,  bold,  varied,  but  culti- 
vated hills,  also  bounded  the  view,  all 
teeming  with  the  fruits  of  human  labor, 
and  yet  all  relieved  by  pieces  of  wood  in 
the  way  already  mentioned,  so  as  to  give 
the  entire  region  the  character  of  park 
scenery.  A  wide,  deep,  even  valley  com- 
menced at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  or 
nearly  opposite  to  the  stand  of  our  travel- 
ers, and  stretched  away  south,  until  con- 
cealed by  a  curvature  in  the  ranges  of 
the  mountains.  Like  all  the  mountain 
tops,  this  valley  was  verdant,  peopled, 
wooded  in  places,  though  less  abundant 
than  the  hills,  and  teeming  with  the  signs 
of  life.  Roads  wound  through  its  peace- 
ful retreats,  and  might  be  traced  working 
their  way  along  the  glens,  and  up  the 
weary  ascents  of  the  mountains,  for  miles 
in  every  direction. 

At  the  northern  termination  of  this 
lovely  valley,  and  immediately  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  lay  the  village  of 
Templeton,  immediately  under  the  eyes 
of  the  party.  The  distance,  in  an  air 
line,  from  their  stand  to  the  center  of  the 
dwellings,  could  not  be  much  less  than  a 
mile,  but  the  air  was  so  pure,  and  the  day 
so  calm,  that  it  did  not  seem  so  far.  The 
children  and  even  the  dogs  were  seen  run- 
ning about  the  streets,  while  the  shrill 
cries  of  boys  at  their  gambols  ascended 
distinctly  to  the  ear. 

As  this  was  the  Templeton  of  the  Pio- 
neers, and  the  progress  of  society  during 
half  a  century  is  connected  with  the  cir- 


cumstances, we  shall  give  the  reader  a 
more  accurate  notion  of  its  present  state 
than  can  be  obtained  from  incidental  al- 
lusions. We  undertake  the  office  more 
readily,  because  this  is  not  one  of  those 
places  that  shoot  up  in  a  day,  under  the 
unnatural  efforts  of  speculation,  or  which, 
favored  by  peculiar  advantages  in  the  way 
of  trade,  becomes  a  precocious  city  while 
the  stumps  still  stand  in  its  streets ;  but 
a  sober  country  town,  that  has  advanced 
steadily  pari  passu  with  the  surrounding 
country,  and  offers  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
more  regular  advancement  of  the  whole 
nation  in  its  progress  toward  civilization. 

The  apearance  of  Templeton,  as  seen 
from  the  height  where  it  is  now  exhibited 
to  the  reader,  was  generally  beautiful  and 
map-like.  There  might  be  a  dozen  streets, 
principally  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  though  sufficiently  relieved  from 
this  precise  delineation  to  prevent  a 
starched  formality.  Perhaps  the  greater 
part  of  the  buildings  were  painted  white, 
as  is  usual  in  the  smaller  American  towns; 
though  a  better  taste  was  growing  in  the 
place,  and  many  of  the  dwellings  had  the 
graver  and  chaster  hues  of  the  gray  stones 
of  which  they  were  built.  A  general  air 
of  neatness  and  comfort  pervaded  the 
place,  it  being  as  unlike  a  continental 
European  town,  south  of  the  Rhine,  in  this 
respect,  as  possible, .  if  indeed  we  except 
the  picturesque  bourgsof  Switzerland.  In 
England,  Templeton  would  be  termed  a 
small  market-town,  so  far  as  size  was  con- 
cerned ;  in  France,  a  large  bourg ;  while 
in  America  it  was,  in  common  parlance 
and  legal  appellation,  styled  a  village. 

Of  the  dwellings  of  the  place,  fully 
twent}'  were  of  a  quality  that  denoted 
ease  in  the  condition  of  their  occupants, 
and  bespoke  the  habits  of  those  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  a  manner  superior  to  the 
oi  polloi  of  the  human  race.  Of  these, 
some  six  or  eight  had  small  lawns,  car 
riage  sweeps,  and  the  other  similar  appli- 
ances of  houses  that  were  not  deemed 
unworthy  of  the  honor  of  bearing  names 
of  their  own.  No  less  than  five  little 
steeples,  towers,  or  belfries,  for  neither 
word  is  exactly  suitable  to  the  architect- 
ural prodigies  we  wish  to  describe,  rose 
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above  the  roofs,  denoting-  the  sites  of  the 
same  number  of  places  of  worship ;  an 
American  village  usually  exhibiting-  as 
many  of  these  proofs  of  liberty  of  con- 
science— caprices  of  conscience  would  per- 
haps be  a  better  term — as  dollars  and 
cents  will  by  any  process  render  attain- 
able. Several  light  carriages,  such  as 
were  suitable  to  a  mountainous  country, 
were  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  streets  ;  and 
here  and  there  a  single  horse  vehicle  was 
fastened  before  the  door  of  a  shop  or  a 
lawyer's  office,  denoting  the  presence  of 
some  customer  or  client  from  among  the 
adjacent  hills. 

Templeton  was  not  sufficiently  a  thor- 
oughfare to  possess  one  of  those  monstros- 
ities, a  modern  American  tavern,  or  a 
structure  whose  roof  should  overtop  that 
of  all  its  neighbors.  Still  its  inns  were  of 
respectable  size,  well  piazzed,  to  use  the 
words  of  our  own  invention,  and  quite 
enough  frequented. 

Near  the  center  of  the  place,  in  grounds 
of  rather  limited  extent,  still  stood  that 
model  of  the  composite  order,  which  owed 
its  existence  to  the  combined  knowledge 
and  taste,  in  the  remoter  ages  of  the  re- 
gion, of  Mr.  Richard  Jones  and  Mr.  Hiram 
Doolittle.  We  will  not  say  that  it  had 
been  modernized*  for  the  very  reverse  was 
the  effect,  in  appearance  at  least ;  but  it 
had  since  undergone  material  changes 
under  the  more  instructed  intelligence  of 
John  Effingham. 

This  building  was  so  conspicuous  by 
position  and  size,  that  as  soon  as  they 
had  taken  in  glimpses  of  the  entire  land- 
scape, which  was  not  done  without  con- 
stant murmurs  of  pleasure,  every  eye 
became  fastened  on  it,  as  the  focus  of 
interest.  A  long  and  common  silence 
denoted  how  general  was  this  feeling, 
and  the  whole  party  took  seats  on  stumps 
and  fallen  trees  before  a  syllable  was  ut- 
tered after  the  building  had  attracted 
their  gaze.  Aristabulus  alone  permitted 
his  look  to  wander,  and  he  was  curiously 
examining  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Effing- 
ham, near  whom  he  sat,  with  a  longing  to 
discover  whether  the.  expression  was  that 
of  approbation  or  of  disapprobation  of  the 
fruits  of  his  cousin's  genius. 


f<  Mr.  John  Effingham  has  considerably 
•regenerated  and  revivified,  not  to  say, 
transmogrified,  the  old  dwelling,"  he  said, 
cautiousty  using  terms  that  might  leave 
his  own  opinion  of  the  changes  doubtful. 
"  The  work  of  his  hand  has  excited  some 
speculation,  a  good  deal  of  inquiry,  and  a 
little  conversation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  has  almost  produced  an  excite- 
ment !  " 

*.*  As  my  house  came  to  me  from  my 
father,"  said  Mr.  Effingham,  across 
whose  mild  and  handsome  face  a  smile 
was  gradually  stealing,  "  I  knew  its  his- 
tory, and  when  called  on  for  an  explana- 
tion of  its  singularities,  could  refer  all  to 
the  composite  order.  But  you,  Jack,  have 
supplanted  all  this  by  a  style  of  your  own, 
for  which  I  shall  be  compelled  to  consult 
the  authorities  for  explanations." 

"  Do  you  dislike  my  taste,  Ned  ?  To 
my  eye,  now,  the  structure  has  no  bad 
appearance  from  this  spot  ?  " 

"  Fitness  and  comfort  are  indispensable 
requisites  for  domestic  architecture,  to 
use  37our  own  argument.  Are  you  quite 
sure  that  yonder  castellated  roof,  for  in- 
stance, is  quite  suited  to  the  deep  snows 
of  these  mountains  ?  " 

John  Effingham  whistled,  and  endeav- 
ored to  look  unconcerned;  for  he  well 
knew  that  the  very  first  winter  had 
demonstrated  the  unsuitableness  of  his 
plans  for  such  a  climate.  He  had  actually 
felt  disposed  to  cause  the  whole  to  be 
altered  privately  at  his  own  expense ;  but, 
besides  feeling  certain  his  cousin  would 
resent  a  liberty  that  inferred  his  indisposi- 
tion to  pay  for  his  own  buildings,  he  had 
a  reluctance  to  admit,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  country,  that  he  had  made  so  capi- 
tal a  mistake,  in  a  branch  of  art  in  which 
he  prided  himself  rather  more  than  com- 
mon ;  almost  as  much  as  his  predecessor 
in  the  occupation,  Mr.  Richard  Jones. 

"  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  your  own 
dwelling,  Ned,"  he  answered,  "you  can 
have  at  least  the  consolation  of  looking 
at  some  of  your  neighbors'  houses,  and  of 
perceiving  that  they  are  a  great  deal 
worse  off.  Of  all  abortions  of  this  sort, 
to  my  taste,  a  Grecian  abortion  is  the 
worst.     Mine  is  only  Gothic,   and  that, 
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too,  in  a  style  so  modest  that  I  should 
think  it  might  pass  unmolested." 

It  was  so  unusual  to  see  John  Effingham 
on  the  defensive,  that  the  whole  party 
smiled,  while  Aristahulus,  who  stood  in 
salutary  fear  of  his  caustic  tongue,  both 
smiled  and  wondered. 

"Nay,  do  not  mistake  me,  John,"  re- 
turned the  proprietor  of  the  edifice  under 
discussion.  "  It  is  not  your  taste  that  I 
call  in  question,  but  your  provision  against 
the  seasons.  In  the  way.  of  mere  outward 
show,  I  really  think  you  deserve  high 
praise  ;  for  you  have  transformed  a  very 
ugly  dwelling  into  one  that  is  almost 
handsome,  in  despite  of  proportions  and 
the  necessity  of  regulating  the  alterations 
by  prescribed  limits.  Still,  I  think  there 
is  a  little  of  the  composite  left  about  even 
the  exterior." 

"  I  hope,  cousin  Jack,  you  have  not  in- 
novated on  the  interior,"  cried  Eve  ;  "  for 
I  think  I  shall  remember  that,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  pleasant  than  the  cattism  of 
seeing  objects  that  you  remember  in  child- 
hood. Pleasant,  I  mean,  to  those  whom 
the  mania  of  mutations  has  not  affected." 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Miss  Effingham," 
replied  her  kinsman,  with  a  pettishness  of 
manner  that  was  altogether  extraordi- 
nary in  a  man  whose  mien,  in  common, 
was  so  singularly  composed  and  mascu- 
line; "you  will  find  all  that  you  knew 
when  a  kitten,  in  its  proper  place.  I 
could  not  rake  together  again  the  ashes 
of  Queen  Dido,  which  were  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  I  fear;  nor 
could  I  discover  a  reasonably  good  bust 
of  Homer;  but  respectable  substitutes 
are  provided,  and  some  of  them  have  the 
great  merit  of  puzzling  all  beholders  to 
tell  to  whom  they  belong,  which  I  believe 
was  the  great  characteristic  of  most  of 
Mr.  Jones's  inventions." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,  cousin  Jack,  that 
you  have  at  least  managed  to  give  a  very 
respectable  *  cloud  color'  to  the  whole 
house." 

"  Aye,  it  lay  between  that  and  an  in- 
visible green,"  the  gentleman  answered, 
losing  his  momentary  spleen  in  his  natural 
love  of  the  ludicrous ;  "but  finding  that 
the  latter  would  be  only  too  conspicuous 


in  the  droughts  that  " sometimes  prevail 
in  this  climate,  I  settled  down  into  the 
yellowish  drab.  That  is,  indeed,  not  un- 
like some  of  the  richer  volumes  of  the 
clouds.' 

"  On  the  whole,  I  think  you  are  fairly 
entitled,  as  Steadfast  Dodge,  esquire, 
would  say,  to  '  the  meed  of  our  thanks.' ' 

"What  a  lovely  spot !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Effingham,  who  had  already  ceased  to 
think  of  his  own  dwelling,  and  whose  eye 
was  roaming  over  the  soft  landscape, 
athwart  which  the  luster  of  a  June  noon- 
tide was  throwing  its  richest  glories. 
"  This  is  truly  a  place  where  one  might 
fancy  repose  and  content  wrere  to  be  found 
for  the  evening  of  a  troubled  life." 

"Indeed,  I  have  seldom  looked  upon  a 
more  bewitching  scene,"  answered  the 
baronet.  "  The  lakes  of  Cumberland  will 
scarce  compete  with  this  !  " 

"  Or  that  of  Brienz,  or  Lungeren,  .or 
Nemi,"  said  Eve,  smiling  in  a  way  that 
the  other  understood  to  be  a  hit  at  his 
nationality. 

"C'est  charmant !  "  murmured  Made- 
moiselle Viefville.  "  On  pense  a  Veter- 
nite  dans  un  tel  calme  !  " 

"  The  farm  you  can  see  lying  near 
yonder  wood,  Mr.  Effingham,"  coolly  ob- 
served Aristabulus,  "sold  last  spring  for 
thirty  dollars  to  the  acre,  and  was  bought 
for  twenty  the  summer  before  !  " 

"  Chacun  a  son  gout !  "  said  Eve. 

"  And  yet  I  fear  this  glorious  scene  is 
marred  by  the  envy,  rapacity,  uncharita- 
bleness,  and  all  the  other  evil  passions  of 
man  !  "  continued  the  more  philosophical 
Mr.  Effingham.  "Perhaps  it  were  better 
as  it  was  so  lately,  when  it  lay  in  the  soli- 
tude and  peace  of  the  wilderness,  the  re- 
sort of  birds  and  beasts." 

"Who  prey  on  each  other,  dearest 
father,  just  as  the  worst  of  our  own 
species  prey  on  their  fellows." 

"  True,  child — true.  And  yet  I  never 
gaze  on  one  of  these  scenes  of  holy  calm 
without  wishing  that  the  great  taber- 
nacle of  nature  might  be  tenanted  only 
by  those  who  have  a  feeling  for  its  per- 
fection." • 

"Do  you  see  the  lady,"  said  Aristab- 
ulus, "  that  is  just  coming   out    on   the 
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lawn,  in  front  of  the  'Wig-wain?'"  for 
that  was  the  name  John  Effing-ham  had 
seen  fit  to  give  the  altered  and  amended 
abode.  "  Here,  Miss  Effingham,  more 
in  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  pine  be- 
neath us." 

"  I  see  the  person  you  mean ;  she  seems 
to  be  looking  in  this  direction." 

"You  are  quite  right,  miss.  She  knows 
that  we  are  to  stop  on  the  '  Vision, '  and 
no  doubt  sees  us.  That  lady  is  your  fath- 
er's cook,  Miss  Effingham,  and  is  think- 
ing of  the  late  breakfast  that  has  been 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  against  our 
arrival." 

Eve  concealed  her  amusement — for,  by 
this  time,  she  had  discovered  that  Mr. 
Bragg  had  a  way  to  himself,  or  at  least 
to  his  class,  of  using  many  of  the  com- 
moner words  of  the  English  language. 
It  would  perhaps  be  expecting  too  much 
of  Sir  George  Templemore  not  to  expect 
him  to  smile  on  such  an  occasion. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Aristabulus,  point- 
ing toward  the  lake,  across  which  several 
skiffs  were  stealing,  some  in  one  direction 
and  some  in  another — "there  is  a  boat 
out  that  I  think  must  contain  the  poet." 

"Poet!"  repeated  John  Effingham. 
"  Have  we  reached  that  pass  at  Temple- 
ton  ?  " 

"  Lord,  Mr.  John  Effingham,  you  must 
have  very  contracted  notions  of  the  place 
if  you  think  a  poet  a  great  novelty  in  it. 
Why,  sir,  we  have  caravans  of  wild 
beasts  nearly  every  summer  !  " 

"This  is,  indeed,  a  step  in  advance,  of 
which  I  was  ignorant.  Here,  then,  in  a 
region  that  so  lately  was  tenanted  by 
beasts  of  prey,  beasts  are  already  brought 
as  curiosities.  You  perceive  the  state  of 
the  country  in  this  fact,.  Sir  George  Tem- 
plemore." 

"  I  do,  indeed  ;  but  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  Mi-.  Bragg  what  sorts  of  animals 
are  in  these  caravans  ?  " 

"  All  sorts,  from  monkeys  to  elephants. 
The  last  had  a  rhinoceros." 

"  Rhinoceros  !  Why,  there  was  but  one, 
lately,  in  all  Europe.  Neither  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  nor  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  had  a  rhinoceros  !  I  never  saw 
but  one,  and   that  was  in  a  caravan  at 


Rome,  that  traveled  between  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Naples." 

"  Well,  sir,  we  have  rhinoceroses  here  ; 
and  monkeys,  and  zebras,  and  poets,  and 
painters,  and  congressmen,  and  bishops, 
and  governors,  and  all  other  sorts  of 
creatures." 

"And  who  may  the  particular  poet  be, 
Mr.  Bragg,"  Eve  asked,  "who  honors 
Templeton  with  his  presence  just  at  this 
moment  ?  " 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you, 
miss ;  for  though  some  eight  or  ten  of  us 
have  done  little  else  than  try  to  discover 
his  name  for  the  last  week,  we  have  not 
got  even  as  far  as  that  one  fact.  He  and 
the  gentleman  who  travels  with  him  are 
both  uncommonly  close  on  such  matters, 
though  I  think  we  have  some  as  good 
catechizers  in  Templeton  as  can  be  found 
anjr where  within  fifty  miles  of  us." 

"  There  is  another  gentleman  with  him  ; 
do  you  suspect  them  both  of  being  poets  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  .miss,  the  other  is  the  waiter 
of  the  poet ;  that  we  know,  as  he  serves 
him  at  dinner,  and  otherwise  superintends 
his  concerns,  such  as  brushing  his  clothes, 
and  keeping  his  room  in  order." 

"This  is  being  in  luck  for  a  poet,  for 
they  are  of  a  class  that  are  a  little  apt  to 
neglect  the  decencies.  May  I  ask  why  you 
suspect  the  master  of  being  a  poet,  if  the 
man  be  so  assiduous  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  else  can  he  be  ?  In  the  first 
place,  Miss  Effingham,  he  has  no  name." 

"That  is  a  reason  in  point,"  said  John 
Effingham;  "very  few  poets  having 
names." 

"  Then  he  is  out  on  the  lake  half  his 
time,  gazing  up  at  the  'Silent  Pine,'  or 
conversing  with  the  '  Speaking  Rocks, ' 
or  drinking  at  the  '  Fairy  Springs.'  " 

"  All  suspicious,  certainly  ;  especially 
the  dialogue  with  the  rocks ;  though  not 
absolutely  conclusive." 

"  But,  Mr.  John  Effingham,  the  man 
does  not  take  his  food  like  other  people. 
He  rises  early,  and  is  out  on  the  water  or 
up  in  the  forest  all  the  morning,  and  then 
returns  to  eat  his  breakfast  in  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon ;  he  goes  into  the  woods 
again,  or  on  the  lake,  and  comes  back  to 
dinner,  just  as  I  take  my  tea." 
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"  This  settles  the  matter.  Any  man 
who  presumes  to  do  all  this,  Mr.  Bragg-, 
deserves  to  be  called  by  some  harder 
name  even  than  that  of  a  poet.  Pray, 
sir,  how  long-  has  this  eccentric  person 
been  a  resident  of  Templemore  ?  " 

"  Hist — there  he  is,  as  I  am  a  sinner  ; 
and  it  was  not  he  and  the  other  gentle- 
man that  were  in  the  boat." 

The  rebuked  manner  of  Aristabulus  and 
the  dropping  of  his  voice  induced  the 
whole  party  to  look  in  the  direction  of  his 
eye,  and  sure  enough  a  gentleman  ap- 
proached them,  in  the  dress  a  man  of  the 
world  is  apt  to  assume  in  the  countay,  an 
attire  of  itself  that  was  sufficient  to  attract 
comment  in  a  place  where  the  general  de- 
sire was  to  be  as  much  like  town  as  pos- 
sible, though  it  was  sufficiently  neat  and 
simple.  He  came  from  the  forest,  along 
the  table-land  that  crowned  the  mountain 
for  some  distance,  following  one  of  the 
footpaths  that  the  admirers  of  the  beau- 
tiful landscape  have  made  all  over  that 
pleasant  wood.  As  he  came  out  into  the 
cleared  spot,  seeing  it  alreadj7-  in  posses- 
sion of  a  party,  he  bowed,  and  was  pass- 
ing on  with  a  delicacy  that  Mr.  Brag-g 
would  be  apt  to  deem  eccentric,  when 
suddenly  stopping,  he  gave  a  look  of 
intense  and  eager  interest  at  the  whole 
party,  smiled,  advanced  rapidry  nearer, 
and  discovered  his  entire  person. 

"  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised,"  he  said, 
as  he  advanced  so  near  as  to  render  doubt 
any  longer  impossible,  l '  for  I  knew  you 
were  expected,  and  indeed  waited  for  your 
arrival,  and  yet  this  meeting  has  been  so 
unexpected  as  to  leave  me  scarcely  in  pos- 
session of  ni}'  faculties." 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  warmth 
and  number  of  the  greetings.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  Mr.  Bragg,  his  poet  was  not  only 
known  but  evidently  much  esteemed  by  all 
the  party,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Van 
Cortlandt,  to  whom  he  was  cordially  pre- 
sented by  the  name  of  Mr.  Powis.  Eve 
managed,  by  an  effort  of  womanly  pride, 
to  suppress  the  violence  of  her  emotions, 
and  the  meeting  passed  off  as  one  of  mu- 
tual surprise  and  pleasure,  without  any 
exhibition  of  unusual  feeling  to  attract 
comment. 


"  We  ought  to  express  our  wonder  at 
finding  you  here  before  us,  my  dear  young- 
friend,"  said  Mr.  Effingham,  still  holding- 
Paul's  hand  affectionately  between  his 
own:  "and  even  now  that  my  own  eyes 
assure  me  of  the  fact,  I  can  hardly  believe 
you  would  arrive  at  New  York  and  quit 
it  without  giving  us  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  you." 

"  In  that,  sir,  you  are  not  wrong- ;  cer- 
tainly nothing-  could  have  deprived  me  of 
that  pleasure,  but  the  knowledge  that  it- 
would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  your- 
selves. My  sudden  appearance  here,  how- 
ever, will  be  without  mystery,  when  I  tell 
3^ou  that  I  returned  from  England  by  the 
way  of  Quebec,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
the  Falls,  having  been  induced  by  my 
friend  Ducie  to  take  that  route,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  ship's  being  sent  to  the  St. 
Lawrence.  A  desire  for  novelty,  and  par- 
ticularly a  desire  to  see  the  celebrated 
cataract,  which  is  almost  the  lion  of 
America,  did  the  rest." 

"We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  on 
any  terms,  and  I  take  it  as  particularly 
kind  that  you  did  not  pass  my  door.  You 
have  been  here  some  days  ?  " 

"  Quite  a  week.  On  reaching  Utica  I 
diverged  from  the  great  route  to  see  this 
place,  not  anticipating  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  here  so  early;  but  hearing 
you  were  expected,  I  determined  to  re- 
main, with  a  hope,  which  I  rejoice  to  find 
was  not  vain,  that  you  would  not  be  sorry 
to  see  an  old  fellow-traveler  again." 

Mr.  Effingham  pressed  his  hands  warm- 
ly again  before  he  relinquished  them  :  an 
assurance  of  welcome  that  Paul  received 
with  thrilling-  satisfaction . 

"I  have  been  in  Templeton  almost  long- 
enough,"  the  young-  man  resumed,  laugh- 
ing-, "  to  set  up  as  a  candidate  for  the 
public  favor,  if  I  rightly  understand  the 
claims  of  a  denizen.  By  what  I  can 
g-ather  from  casual  remarks,  the  old  pro- 
verb that  '  the  new  broom  sweeps  clean' 
applies  with  sing-ular  fidelity  throughout 
all  this  region." 

"Have  you  a  copy  of  your  last  ode,  or 
a  spare  epigram,   in  your  pocket  ? "  in- 
quired John  Effingham. 
Paul  looked  surprised,  and  Aristabulus, 
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for  a  novelty,  was  a  little  dashed.  Paul 
looked  surprised,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
for,  although  he  had  been  a  little  annoyed 
by  the  curiosity  that  is  apt  to  haunt  a 
village  imagination,  since  his  arrival  in 
Templeton,  he  did  not  in  the  least  sus- 
pect that  his  love  of  a  beautiful  nature 
had  been  imputed  to  devotion  to  the 
muses.  Perceiving,  however,  by  the 
smiles  of  those  around  him,  that  there 
was  more  meant,  than  was  expressed,  he 
had  the  tact  to  permit  the  explanation 
to  come  from  the  person  who  had  put 
the  question,  if  it  were  proper  it  should 
come  at  all. 

"We  will  defer  the  great  pleasure  that 
is  in  reserve,"  continued  John  Effingham, 
"  to  another  time.  At  present,  it  strikes 
me  that  the  lady  of  the  lawn  is  getting 
to  be  impatient,  and  the  dejeuner  a  la 
fourchette,  that  I  have  had  the  precau- 
tion to  order,  is  probably  waiting  our 
appearance.  It  must  be  eaten,  though 
under  the  penalty  of  being  thought  moon- 
struck rhymers  by  the  whole  State. 
Come,  Ned ;  if  you  are  sufficiently  satis- 
fied with  looking  at  the  Wigwam  in  a 
bird's-eye  view,  we  will  descend  and  put 
its  beauties  to  the  severer  test  of  a  close 
examination." 

This  proposal  was  readily  accepted, 
though  all  tore  themselves  from  that 
lovely  spot  with  reluctance,  and  not  until 
they  had  paused  to  take  another  look. 

"Fancy  the  shores  of  this  lake  lined 
with  villas,"  said  Eve,  "church-towers 
raising  their  dark  heads  among  these 
hills ;  each  mountain  crowned  with  a 
castle  or  a  crumbling  ruin,  and  all  the 
other  accessories  of  an  old  state  of  society, 
and  what  would  then  be  the  charms  of  the 
view  ?  " 

"  Less  than  they  are  to-day,  Miss  Ef- 
fingham," said  Paul  Powis;  "for  though 
poetry  requires— you  all  smile,  is  it  for- 
bidden to  touch  on  such  subjects  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,  so  it  be  done  in  wholesome 
rhymes,"  returned  the  baronet.  "You 
ought  to  know  that  you  are  expected 
even  to  speak  in  doggerel." 

Paul  ceased,  and  the  whole  party  walked 
away  from  the  place  laughing  and  light- 
hearted. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  It  is  the  spot  I  came  to  seek 
My  father's  ancient  burial  place — 

"  It  is  the  spot— I  know  it  well, 
Of  which  our  old  traditions  tell." 

—Bryant. 

From  the  day  after  their  arrival  in  New 
York,  or  that  on  which  the  account  of  the 
arrests  b}'  the  English  cruiser  had  ap- 
peared in  the  journals,  little  had  been 
said  by  any  of  our  party  concerning  Paul 
Powis,  or  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  he  had  left  the  packet,  at  the  very 
moment  she  was  about  to  enter  her  haven. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Dodge  arrived  at 
Dodgeopolis,  had  dilated  on  the  subject  in 
his  hebdomadal,  with  divers  additions  and 
conjectures  of  his  own,  and  this,  too,  in 
a  way  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention 
in  the  interior  ;  but,  it  being  a  rule  with 
those  who  are  supposed  to  dwell  at  the 
fountain  of  foreign  intelligence  not  to  re- 
ceive anything  from  those  who  ought  not 
to  be  better  informed  than  themselves,  the 
Effinghams  and  their  friends  had  never 
heard  of  his  account  of  the  matter. 

While  all  thought  the  incident  of  the 
sudden  return  extraordinary,  no  one  felt 
disposed  to  judge  the  young  man  harshly. 
The  gentlemen  knew  that  military  cen- 
sure, however  unpleasant,  did  not  always 
imply  moral  unworthiness ;  and  as  for  the 
ladies,  they  retained  too  lively  a  sense  of 
his  skill  and  gallantry  to  wish  to  imagine 
evil  on  grounds  so  slight  and  vague.  Still, 
it  had  been  impossible  altogether  to  pre- 
vent the  obtrusion  of  disagreeable  sur- 
mises, and  all  now  sincerely  rejoiced  at 
seeing  their  late  companion  once  more 
among  them,  seemingly  in  a  state  of  mind 
that  announced  neither  guilt  nor  degrada- 
tion. 

On  quitting  the  mountain,  Mr.  Effing- 
ham, who  had  a  tender  regard  for  Grace, 
offered  her  his  arm  as  he  would  have 
given  it  to  a  second  daughter,  leaving 
Eve  to  the  care  of  John  Effingham.  Sir 
George  attended  to  Mademoiselle  Vief- 
ville,  and  Paul  walked  by  the  side  of  our 
heroine  and  her  cousin,  leaving  Aristab- 
ulus  to  be  what  he  himself  called  a  "  mis- 
cellaneous    companion  ;  "    or,    in    other 
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words,  to  thrust  himself  into  either  set 
as  inclination  or  accident  might  induce. 
Of  course  the  parties  conversed  as  they 
walked,  though  those  in  advance  would 
occasionally  pause  to  say  a  word  to  those 
in  the  rear ;  and,  as  they  descended,  one 
or  two  changes  occurred  to  which  we  may 
have  occasion  to  allude. 

"  I  trust  you  have  had  pleasant  pas- 
sages," said  John  Effingham  to  Paul,  as 
soon  as  they  were  separated  in  the  man- 
ner just  mentioned.  ''Three  trips  across 
the  Atlantic  in  so  short  a  time  would  be 
hard  duty  to  a  landsman,  though  you,  as 
a  sailor,  will  probably  think  less  of  it." 

"  In  this  respect  I  have  been  fortunate ; 
the  Foam,  as  we  know  from  experience, 
being  a  good  traveler,  and  Ducie  is  alto- 
gether a  fine  fellow  and  an  agreeable 
mess-mate.  You  know  I  had  him  for  a 
companion  both  going  and  coming." 

This  was  said  naturally ;  and,  while  it 
explained  so  little  directly,  it  removed  all 
unpleasant  uncertainty,  by  assuring  his 
listeners  that  he  had  been  on  good  terms 
at  least  with  the  person  who  had  seemed 
to  be  his  pursuer.  John  Effingham,  too, 
well  understood  that  no  one  messed  with 
the  commander  of  a  vessel  of  war,  in  his 
own  ship,  who  was  in  any  way  thought  to 
be  an  unfit  associate. 

"  You  have  made  a  material  circuit  to 
reach  us,  the  distance  by  Quebec  being 
nearly  a  fourth  more  than  the  direct 
road." 

"  Ducie  desired  it  so  strongly,  that  I 
did  not  like  to  deny  him.  Indeed,  he 
made  it  a  point  at  first  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  land  me  at  New  York,  where  he 
had  found  me,  as  he  said ;  but  to  this  I 
would  not  listen,  as  I  feared  it  might  in- 
terfere with  his  promotion,  of  which  he 
stood  so  good  a  chance,  in  consequence  of 
his  success  in  the  affair  of  the  money.  By 
keeping  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  his 
superiors  on  duty  of  interest,  I  thought 
his  success  would  be  more  certain." 

"  And  has  his  government  thought  his 
perseverance  in  the  chase  worthy  of  such 
a  reward  ?  " 

"  Indeed  it  has.  He  is  now  a  post,  and 
all  owing  to  his  good  luck  and  judgment 
in  that  affair;  though  in  his  country  rank 


in  private  life  does  no  harm  to  one  in  pub- 
lic life." 

Eve  liked  the  emphasis  that  Paul  laid 
on  "his  country,"  and  she  thought  the 
whole  remark  was  made  in  a  spirit  that 
an  Englishman  would  not  be  apt  to  be- 
tray. 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,"  con- 
tinued John  Effingham,  "  that  our  sudden 
and  unexpected  separation  has  caused  a 
grave  neglect  of  duty  in  me,  if  not  in  both 
of  us." 

Paul  looked  surprised,  and  by  his  man- 
ner he  demanded  an  explanation. 

"You  may  remember  the  sealed  pack- 
age of  poor  Mr.  Monday,  that  we  were  to 
open  together  on  our  arrival  in  New  York, 
and  on  the  contents  of  which  we  were 
taught  to  believe  depended  the  settling 
of  some  important  private  rights.  I  gaA*e 
that  package  to  you  at  the  moment  it  was 
received,  and  in  the  hurry  of  leaving  us 
you  overlooked  the  circumstance." 

"All  very  true,  and  to  my  shame  I 
confess  that,  until  this  instant,  the  affair 
has  been  quite  forgotten  by  me.  I  had  so 
much  to  occupy  my  mind  while  in  En- 
gland, that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  re- 
membered, and  then  the  packet  itself  has 
scarce  been  in  my  possession  since  the  day 
I  left  you." 

"It  is  not  lost,  I  trust!"  said  John 
Effingham  quickly. 

"  Surely  not !  It  is  safe  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, in  the  writing-desk  in  which  I  de- 
posited it.  But  the  moment  we  got  to 
Portsmouth,  Ducie  and  myself  proceeded 
to  London  together,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  through  at  the  Admiralty,  we 
wTent  into  Yorkshire,  where  we  remained, 
much  occupied  with  private  matters  of 
great  importance  to  us  both,  while  his 
ship  was  docked,  and  then  it  became 
necessary  to  make  sundry  visits  to  our 
relations — " 

"Relations  !  "  repeated  Eve  involuntar- 
ily, though  she  did  not  cease  to  reproach 
herself  for  the  indiscretion  during  the  rest 
of  the  walk. 

"Relations,"  returned  Paul,  smiling. 
"  Captain  Ducie  and  myself  are  cousin s- 
german,  and  we  made  pilgrimages  to- 
gether to  sundry    famity   shrines.     This 
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duty  occupied  us  until  a  few  days  before 
we  sailed  for  Quebec.  On  reaching  our 
haven,  I  left  the  ship  to  visit  the  great 
lakes  and  Niagara,  leaving  most  of  my 
effects  with  Dude,  who  has  promised  to 
bring  them  on  with  himself,  when  he  fol- 
lowed on  my  track,  as  he  expected  soon 
to  do,  on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  is  to  find  a  frigate.  He  owed 
me  this  attention,  as  he  insisted,  on  ac- 
count of  having  induced  me  to  go  so  far 
out  of  my  w&y,  with  so  much  luggage,  to 
oblige  him.  The  packet  is,  unluckily,  left 
behind  with  the  other  things." 

"And  do  you  expect  Captain  Ducie  to 
arrive  in  this  country  soon  ?  The  affair 
of  the  packet  ought  not  to  be  neglected 
much  longer :  for  a  promise  to  a  d37ing 
man  is  doubly  binding,  as  it  appeals 
to  all  our  generosity.  Rather  than  neg- 
lect the  matter  much  longer,  I  would 
prefer  sending  a  special  messenger  to 
Quebec." 

"  That  will  be  quite  unnecessary,  as  in- 
leed  it  would  be  useless.  Ducie  left  Que- 
)ec  yesterday,  and  has  sent  his  and  my 
effects  direct  to  New  York,  under  the  care 
of  his  own  steward.  The  writing-case, 
containing  other  papers  that  are  of  inter- 
est to  us  both,  he  has  promised  not  to  lose 
sight  of,  but  it  will  accompany  him  on 
the  same  tour  as  that  I  have  just  made ; 
for  he  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  this  op- 
portunity to  see  Niagara  and  the  lakes 
also.  He  is  now  on  my  track,  and  'will 
notify  me  by  letter  of  the  day  he  will  be 
in  TJtica,  in  order  that  we  may  meet  on 
the  line  of  the  canal,  near  this  place,  and 
proceed  to  New  York  in  company." 

His  companions  listened  to  this  brief 
statement  with  an  intense  interest,  with 
which  the  packet  of  poor. Mr.  Monday, 
however,  had  very  little  connection.  John 
Effingham  called  to  his  cousin,  and  in  a  few 
words  stated  the  circumstances  as  they 
had  just  been  related  to  himself,  without 
adverting  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  Monday, 
which  was  an  affair  that  he  had  hitherto 
kept  to  himself. 

"It  will  be 'no  more  than  a  return  of 
civility,  if  we  invite  Captain  Ducie  to 
diverge  from  his  road,  and  pass  a  few 
days  with  us  in  the  mountains,"  he  added. 


"At  what  precise  time  do  you  expect  him 
to  pass,  Powis  ?  " 

"Within  the  fortnight.  I  feel  certain 
he  would  be  glad  to  pay  his  respects  to 
this  party ;  for  he  often  expressed  his 
sincere  regrets  at  having  been  employed 
on  a  service  that  exposed  the  ladies  to  so 
much  peril  and  delay." 

"  Captain  Ducie  is  a  near  kinsman  of 
Mr.  Powis,  dear  father,"  added  Eve,  in  a 
way  to  show  her  parent  that  the  invita- 
tion would  be  agreeable  to  herself ;  for  Mr. 
Effingham  was  so  attentive  to  the  wishes 
of  his  daughter,  as  never  to  ask  a  guest  to 
his  house  that  he  thought  would  prove 
disagreeable  to  its  mistress. 

"  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  write 
to  Captain  Ducie  this  evening,  urging  him 
to  honor  us  with  his  company,"  returned 
Mr.  Effingham.  "  We  expect  other  friends 
in  a  few  days,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  find 
his  time  heavy  on  his  hands  while  in  exile 
among  us.  Mr.  Powis  will  inclose  my  note 
in  one  of  his  letters,  and  will,  I  trust, 
second  the  request  by  his  own  solicita- 
tions." 

Paul  made  his  acknowledgments,  and 
the  whole  party  proceeded,  though  the 
interruption  caused  such  a  change  in  the 
figure  of  the  promenade  as  to  leave  the 
young  man  the  immediate  escort  of  Eve. 
The  party  by  this  time  had  not  only 
reached  the  highway,  but  it  had  again 
diverged  from  it,  to  follow  the  line  of  an 
old  and  abandoned  wheel-track  that  de- 
scended the  mountain  along  the  side  of  the 
declivity,  by  a  wilder  and  more  perilous 
direction  than  suited  a  modern  enterprise 
— it  having  been  one  of  those  little  calcu- 
lated and  rude  roads  that  the  first  settlers 
of  a  country  are  apt  to  make,  before  there 
are  time  and  means  to  investigate  and 
finish  to  advantage.  Although  much 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  its  suc- 
cessor as  a  highway,  this  relic  of  the  in- 
fant condition  of  the  country  was  by  far 
the  most  retired  and  beautiful,  and  pedes- 
trians continued  to  use  it  as  a  common 
footpath  to  the  Vision.  The  seasons  had 
narrowed  its  surface,  and  the  second 
growth  had  nearly  covered  it  with  their 
branches,  shading  it  like  an  arbor ;  and 
Eve  expressed  her  delight  with  its  wild- 
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ness  and  boldness,  mingled,  as  both  were, 
with  so  pleasant  a  seclusion,  as  they 
descended  along"  a  path  as  safe  and  con- 
venient as  a  French  allee.  Glimpses 
were  constantly  obtained  of  the  lake  and 
the  village  while  they  proceeded,  and 
altogether,  they  who  were  strangers  to 
the  scenery  were  loud  in  its  praises. 

"  Most  persons  who  see  this  valley  for 
the  first  time,"  observed  Aristabulus, 
"find  something  to  say  in  its  favor;  for 
my  part,  I  consider  it  as  rather  curious 
myself." 

"Curious!"  exclaimed  Paul;  "that 
gentleman  is  at  least  singular  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions." 

"You  have  met  him  before  to-day," 
said  Eve,  laughing,  for  Eve  was  now  in 
a  humor  to  laugh  at  trifles.  "This  we 
know,  since  he  prepared  us  to  meet  a  poet 
where  we  onty  mid  an  old  friend." 

"  Only,  Miss  Eifingham  !  Do  you  esti- 
mate poets  so  high,  and  old  friends  so 
low  ?  " 

"  This  extraordinary  person,  Mr.  Aris- 
tabulus Bragg,  really  deranges  all  one's 
notions  and  opinions  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  destroy  even  the  usual  signification  of 
words,  I  believe.  He  seems  so  much  in, 
and  yet  so  much  out  of  his  place  ;  is  both- 
so  ruse  and  so  unpracticed  ;  so  unfit  for 
what  he  is,  and  so  ready  at  ever3rthing, 
that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  apply  terms 
in  any  matter  with  which  he  has  the  small- 
est connection.  I  fear  he  has  persecuted 
you  since  your  arrival  in  Templeton  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  so  much  acquainted 
with  men  of  his  caste,  that  I  have  ac- 
quired a  tact  in  managing  them.  Perceiv- 
ing that  he  was  disposed  to  suspect  me  of 
a  disposition  to  'poetize  the  lake,'  to  use 
his  own  term,  I  took  care  to  drop  a  couple 
of  lines,  roughty  written  off,  like  a  hasty 
and  imperfect  effusion,  where  I  felt  sure 
he  would  find  them,  and  have  been  living 
for  a  whole  week  on  the  fame  thereof." 

"  You  do  indulge  in  such  tastes,  then  ?  " 
said  Eve,  smiling  a  little  saucily. 

"  I  am  as  innocent  of  such  an  ambition 
as  of  wishing  to  marry  the  heiress  of  the 
British  throne,  which,  I  believe,  just  now, 
is  the  goal  of  all  the  Icaruses  of  our  own 
time.     I  am  merely  a  rank  plagiarist — for 


the  rhyme,  on  the  fame  of  which  1  have 
rioted  for  a  glorious  week,  was  two  lines 
of  Pope's,  an  author  so  effectually  for- 
gotten in  these  palmy  days  of  literature, 
in  which  all  knowledge  seems  so  con- 
densed into  the  productions  of  the  last 
few  years,  that  a  man  might  almost  pass 
off  an  entire  classic  for  his  own,  without 
the  fear  of  detection.  It  was  merely  the 
first  couplet  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  which, 
fortunately,  having  an  allusion  to  the 
'pride  of  kings,'  would  pass  for  original, 
as  w7ell  as  excellent,  in  nineteen  villages 
in  twenty  in  America,  in  these  piping 
times  of  ultra-republicanism.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Bragg  thought  a  eulogy  on  the  '  peo- 
ple '  was  to  come  next,  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  glorious  picture  of  Templeton  and  its 
environs." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  1  ought  to  admit 
these  hits  at  liberty  from  a  foreigner," 
said  Eve,  pretending  to  look  graver  than 
she  felt ;  for  never  before,  in  her  life,  had 
our  heroine  so  strong  a  consciousness  of 
happiness  as  she  had  experienced  that 
very  morning. 

"Foreigner,  Miss  Effingham! — And 
why  a  foreigner  ?  " 

"  Nay,  you  know  jTour  own  pretended 
cosmopolitism ;  and  ought  not  the,  cousin 
of  Captain  Ducie  to  be  an  Englishman  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  answer  for  the  ought,  the 
simple  fact  being  a  sufficient  reply  to  the 
question.  The  cousin  of  Captain  Ducie  is 
not  'an  Englishman ;  nor,  as  I  see  you 
suspect,  has  he  ever  served  a  day  in  the 
British  navy,  or  in  any  other  navy  than 
that  of  his  native  land." 

"This  is,  indeed,  taking  us  by  surprise, 
and  that  most  agreeably,"  returned  Eve, 
looking  up  at  him  with  undisguised  pleas- 
ure, while  a  bright  glow  crimsoned  her 
face.  "  We  could  not  but  feel  an  interest 
in  one  who  had  so  effectually  served  us ; 
and  both  my  father  and  Mr.  John  Effing- 
ham— " 

"  Cousin  Jack — "  interrupted  the  smil- 
ing Paul. 

"Cousin  Jack,  then,  if  you  dislike  the 
formality  I  used;  both  my  father  and 
cousin  Jack  examined  the  American  navy 
registers  for  your  name  without  success, 
as  I  understood,  and   the  inference  that 
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followed  was  fail*  enough,  I  believe  you 
will  admit." 

"  Had  they  looked  at  the  register  of  a 
few  years'  date,  they  would  have  met 
with  better  luck.  I  have  quitted  the  ser- 
vice, and  am  a  sailor  only  in  recollections. 
For  the  last  few  years,  like  yourselves,  I 
have  been  a  traveler  by  land  as  well  as 
by  water." 

Eve  said  no  more,  though  every  syllable 
that  the  young  man  uttered  was  received 
by  attentive  ears,  and  retained  with  a 
scrupulous  fidelity  of  memory.  They 
walked  some  distance  in  silence,  until 
they  reached  the  grounds  of  a  house  that 
was  beautifully  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  near  a  lovely  wood  of  pines. 
Crossing  these  grounds  until  they  reached 
a  terrace  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  the  vil- 
lage of  Templeton  lay  directly  in  their 
front,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  beneath 
them,  and  yet  so  near,  as  to  render  the 
minutest  object  distinct.  Here  they  all 
stopped  to  take  a  more  distinct  view  of  a 
place  that  had  so  much  interest  with 
most  of  the  party. 

"I  hope  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  localities  to  act  as  cicerone," 
said  Mr.  Effingham  to  Paul.  "In  a  visit 
of  a  week  to  this  village,  you  have 
scarcely  overlooked  the  Wigwam." 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  hesitate,  or  rather 
ought  to  blush,  to  own  it,"  answered  the 
young  man,  discharging  the  latter  obliga- 
tion by  coloring  to  his  temples  ;  ' '  but  curi- 
osity has  proved  so  much  stronger  than 
manners,  that  I  have  been  induced  to 
trespass  so  far  on  the  politeness  of  this 
gentleman,  as  to  gain  an  admission  to 
your  dwelling,  in  and  about  which  more 
of  my  time  has  been  passed  than  has 
probably  proved  agreeable  to  its  in- 
mates." 

"I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  speak 
of  it,"  said  Aristabulus.  "In  this  coun- 
try, we  live  pretty  much  in  common,  and 
with  me  it  is  a  rule,  when  a  gentleman 
drops  in,  whether  stranger  or  neighbor, 
to  show  him  the  civility  to  ask  him  to  take 
off  his  hat." 

"It  appears  to  me,"  said  Eve,  willing 
to  change  the  conversation,  "that  Tem- 
pleton has  an  unusual  number  of  steeples  ; 


for  what  purpose  can  so  small  a  place  pos- 
sibly require  so  many  buildings  of  that 
nature?" 

"All  in  behalf  of  orthodoxy,  Miss  Eve," 
returned  Aristabulus,  who  conceived  him- 
self to  be  the  proper  person  to  answer 
such  interrogatories.  "  There  is  a  shade 
of  opinion  beneath  every  one  of  those 
steeples." 

"  Do  you  mean,  sir,  that  there  are  as 
many  shades  of  faith  in  Templeton,  as  I 
now  see  buildings  that  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  devoted  to  religious  pur- 
poses ?  " 

"Double  the  number,  miss,  and  some 
to  spare,  in  the  bargain  ;  for  you  see  but 
five  meeting-houses,  and  the  county  build- 
ings, and  we  reckon  seven  hostile  denomi- 
nations in  the  village,  besides  the  diversities 
of  sentiment  on  trifles.  This  edifice  that 
you  perceive  here,  in  a  line  with  the  chim- 
neys of  the  first  house,  is  New  St.  Paul's, 
Mr.  Grant's  old  church,  as  orthodox  a 
house,  in  its  wa}r,  as  there  is  in  the  diocese, 
as  you  may  see  by  the  windows.  This  is 
a  gaining  concern,  though  there  has  been 
some  falling  off  of  late,  in  consequence  of 
the  clergyman's  having  caught  a  bad 
cold,  which  has  made  him  a  little  hoarse ; 
but  I  dare  say  he  will  get  over  it,  and  the 
church  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  on  that 
account,  serious  as  the  matter  undoubt- 
edly is-  for  the  moment.  A  few  of  us  have 
determined  to  back  up  New  St.  Paul's  in 
this  crisis,  and  I  make  it  a  point  to  go 
there  myself  quite  half  the  time." 

"lam  glad  we  have  so  much  of  your 
company,"  said  Mr.  Effingham,  "for 
that  is  our  own  church,  and  in  it  my 
daughter  was  baptized.  But,  do  you 
divide  your  religious  opinions  in  halves, 
Mr.  Bragg?" 

•  "  In  as  manjr  parts,  Mr.  Effingham,  as 
there  are  denominations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, giving  a  decided  preference  to  New 
St.  Paul's  notwithstanding  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  particularly  to  the 
windows.  The  dark,  gloomly  -  looking 
building,  miss,  off  in  the  distance  yon- 
der, is  the  Methodist  affair,  of  which  not 
much  need  be  said  ;  Methodism  flourish- 
ing but  little  among  us  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the    New   Lights,  who    have 
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fairly  managed  to  out-excite  them  on 
every  plan  they  can  invent.  I  believe,, 
however,  they  stick  pretty  much  to  the 
©Id  doctrine,  which  no  doubt  is  one  great 
reason  of  their  present  apathetic  state ; 
for  the  people  do  love  novelties." 

"  Pray,  sir,  what  building  is  this  nearly 
in  a  line  with  New  St.  Paul's,  and  which 
resembles  it  a  little  in  color  and  form  ?  " 

"  Windows  excepted  ;  it  has  two  rows 
of  regular  square-topped  windows,  miss, 
as  you  may  observe.  That  is  the  First 
Presbyterian,  or  the  old  standard ;  a  very 
good  house  and  a  pretty  good  faifch,  too, 
as  times  go.  I  make  it  a  point  to  attend 
there  at  least  once  every  fortnight;  for 
change  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  man. 
I  will  say,  miss,  that  my  preference,  so 
far  as  I  have  any,  however,  is  for  New  St. 
Paul's,  and  I  nave  experienced  considera- 
ble regrets  that  these  Presbyterians  have 
gained  a  material  advantage  over  us,  in  a 
very  essential  point,  lately." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  Mr.  Bragg, 
for,  being  an  Episcopalian  myself,  and 
having  great  reliance  on  the  antiquity 
and  purity  of  my  church,  I  should  be 
sorry  to  find  it  put  in  the  wrong  \>y  any 
other." 

"I  fear  we  must  give  that  point  up, 
notwithstanding;  for  these  Presbyte- 
rians have  entirely  outwitted  the  church 
people  in  that  matter." 

1 '  And  what  is  the  point  in  which  we 
have  been  so  signally  worsted  ?  ' ' 

"  Why,  miss,  their  new  bell  weighs  quite 
a  hundred  more  than  that  of  New  St. 
Paul's  and  has  altogether  the  best  sound. 
I  know  very  well  that  this  advantage  will 
not  avail  them  anything  to  boast  of,  in 
the  last  great  account;  but  it  makes  a 
surprising  difference  in  the  state  of  proba- 
tion. You  see  the  yellowish-looking  build- 
ing across  the  valley,  with  a  heavy  wall 
around  it,  and  a  belfry?  That,  in  its 
regular  character,  is  the  county  court- 
house and  jail ;  but  in  the  way  of  religion, 
it  is  used  pretty  much  miscellaneously." 

"  Do  you  mean  really,  sir,  that  divine 
service  is  ever  actually  performed  in  it, 
or  that  persons  of  all  denominations  are 
occasionally  tried  there  ?  " 

"It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  all  de- 


nominations occasional^'  try  the  court- 
house," said  Aristabulus,  simpering ;  "for 
I  believe  it  has  been  used  in  this  way  by 
every  shade  of  religion  short  of  the  Jews. 
The  Gothic  tower  in  wood  is  the  building 
of  the  Universalists ;  and  the  Grecian  edi- 
fice, that  is  not  yet  painted,  of  the  Bap- 
tists. The  Quakers,  I  believe,  worship 
chiefly  at  home,  and  the  different  shades 
of  the  Presbyterians  meet  in  different 
rooms  in  private  houses  about  the  place." 

"Are  there  then  shades  of  difference  in 
the  denominations,  as  well  as  all  these 
denominations  ?  "  asked  Eve,  in  unfeigned 
surprise  ;  "  and  this,  too,  in  a  population 
so  small  ?  " 

"This  is  a  free  country,  Miss  Eve,  and 
freedom  loves  variety.  '  Many  men,  many 
minds.'  " 

"Quite  true,  sir,"  said  Paul ;  "but 
here  are  many  minds  among  few  men. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  agreeably  to  your  own  ac- 
count, some  of  these  men  do  not  exactly 
know  their  own  minds.  But  can  you  ex- 
plain to  us  what  essential  points  are  in- 
volved in  all  these  shades  of  opinion  ?  " 

"  It  would  require  a  life,  sir,  to  under- 
stand the  half  of  them.  Some  say  that 
excitement  is  religion,  and  others,  that  it 
is  contentment.  One  set  cries  up  prac- 
tice, and  another  cries  out  against  it. 
This  man  maintains  that  he  will  be  saved 
if  he  does  good,  and  that  man  affirms  that 
if  he  only  does  good  he  will  be  damned ; 
a  little  evil  is  necessary  to  salvation  with 
one  shade  of  opinion,  while  another  thinks 
a  man  is  never  so  near  conversion  as  when 
he  is  deepest  in  sin." 

" Subdivision  is  the  order  of  the  da \\" 
added  John  Effingham.  "Every  county 
is  to  be  subdivided,  that  there  may  be 
more  county  towns  and  county  offices; 
every  religion  decimated,  that  there  may 
be  a  greater  variety  and  a  better  quality 
of  saints." 

Aristabulus  nodded  his  head,  and  he 
would  have  winked,  could  he  have  pre- 
sumed to  take  such  a  liberty  with  a  man 
he  held  as  much  in  habitual  awe  as  John 
Effingham. 

"Monsieur"  inquired  Mademoiselle 
Viefville,  "is  there  no  eglise,  no  veritable 
eglise  in  Templemore  ?  " 
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"Oh,  yes,  madame,  several,"  returned 
Aristabulus,  who  would  as  soon  think  of 
admitting-  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  veritable  eglise  as  one  of  the 
sects  he  had  been  describing  would  think 
of  admitting  that  it  was  not  infallible  in 
its  interpretation  of  Christianity — "sev- 
eral ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  seen  from 
this  particular  spot." 

"  How  much  more  picturesque  would  it 
be,  and  even  Christian-like  in  appearance, 
at  least,"  said  Paul,  "could  these  good 
people  consent  to  unite  in  worshiping 
God !  and  how  much  does  it  bring  into 
strong  relief  the  feebleness  and  ignorance 
of  man,  when  you  see  him  splitting  hairs 
about  doctrines,  under  which  he  has  been 
•told,  in  terms  as  plain  as  language  can 
make  it,  that  he  is  simply  required  to 
believe  in  the  goodness  and  power  of  a 
Being  whose  nature  and  agencies  exceed 
his  comprehension." 

"All  very  true,"  cried  John  Effingham, 
"but  what  would  become  of  liberty  of 
conscience  in  such  a  case  ?  Most  men, 
nowadays,  understand  by  faith,  a  firm 
reliance  on  their  own  opinions  !  " 

"In  that  case,  too,"  put  in  Aristabu- 
lus, "  we  should  want  this  handsome  dis- 
play of  churches  to  adorn  our  village. 
There  is  good  comes  of  it ;  for  any  man 
would  be  more  likely  to  invest  in  a  place 
that  has  five  churches  than  in  a  place  with 
but  one.  As  it  is,  Templeton  has  as 
beautiful  a  set  of  churches  as  any  village 
I  know." 

"  Say  rather,  sir,  a  set  of  castors  ;  for 
a  stronger  resemblance  to  vinegar-cruets 
and  mustard-pots  than  is  borne  by  these 
architectural  prodigies  eye  never  beheld." 

"It  is,  nevertheless,  a  beautiful  thing 
to  see  the  high-pointed  roof  of  the  house 
of  God,  crowning  an  assemblage  of 
houses,  as  one  finds  it  in  other  countries," 
said  Eve,  "instead  of  a  pile  of  tavern, 
as  is  too  much  the  case  in  this  dear  home 
of  ours." 

"When  this  remark  was  uttered,  they 
descended  the  step  that  led  from  the  ter- 
race, and  proceeded  toward  the  village. 
On  reaching  the  gate  of  the  Wigwam, 
the  whole  party  stood  confronted,  with 
that  offspring  of  John  Effingham's  taste; 


for  so  great  had  been  his  improvements 
on  the  original  production-  of  Hiram  Doo- 
little,  that  external^,  at  least,  that  dis- 
tinguished architect  could  no  longer  have 
recognized  the  fruits  of  his  own  talents. 

"  This  is  carrying  out  to  the  full,  John, 
the  conceits  of  the  composite  order,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Effingham,  dryly. 

"I  shall  be  sorry,  Ned,  if  you  dislike 
your  house  as  it  is  amended  and  cor- 
rected." 

"Dear  cousin  Jack,"  cried  Eve,  "it 
is  an  odd  jumble  of  the  Grecian  and 
Gothic.  One  would  like  to  know  your 
authorities  for  such  a  liberty." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  facade  of 
the  cathedral  of  Milan,  miss  ?  "  laying 
emphasis  on  the  last  words,  in  imitation 
of  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bragg.  "  Is  it  such 
a  novelty  to  see  the  two  styles  blended  ; 
or  is  architecture  so  pure  in  America  that 
you  think  I  have  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin?  " 

"Nay,  nothing  that  is  out  of  rule  ought 
to  strike  one  in  a  country  where  imitation 
governs  in  all  things  immaterial,  and 
originality  unsettles  all  things  sacred  and 
dear." 

"  By  way  of  punishment  for  that  bold 
speech,  I  wish  I  had  left  the  old  rookery 
fn  the  state  I  found  it,  that  its  beauties 
might  have  greeted  your  eyes,  instead  of 
this  uncouth  pile,  which  seems  so  much  to 
offend  them.  Mademoiselle  Viefville,  per-* 
mit  me  to.  ask  how  you  like  that  house  ?  " 

"  Mais  c'est  un petit  chdteau." 

"  Un  chdteau,  Effinghamise,"  said  Eve, 
laughing. 

<e  Effing  hamise  si  vous  voulez,  ma 
chere;  pourtant  c'est  tin  chdteau." 

"  The  general  opinion  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is,"  said  Aristabulus,  "  that  Mr. 
John  Effingham  has  altered  the  building 
on  the  plan  of  some  edifice  of  Europe, 
though  I  forget  the  name  of  the  particu- 
lar temple ;  it  is  not,  however,  the  Par- 
thenon, nor  the  temple  of  Minerva." 

"I hope,  at  least,"  said  Mr.  Effingham, 
leading  the  way  up  a  little  lawn,  "  it  will 
not  turn  out  to  be  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Nay,  I'll  come ;  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport, 
let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy." — 
Shakespeare. 

The  progress  of  society  in  America  has 
been  distinguished  by  several  peculiarities 
that  do  not  so  properly  belong  to  the 
more  regular  and  methodical  advances  of 
civilization  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
On  the  one  hand  the  arts  of  life,  like  Min- 
erva, who  was  struck  out  of  the  intellec- 
tual being  of  her  father  at  a  blow,  have 
started  full-grown  into  existence,  as  the 
legitimate  inheritance  of  the  colonists, 
while,  on  the  other,  everything  tends 
toward  settling  down  into  a  medium,  as 
regards  quality,  a  consequence  of  the 
community-character  of  the  institutions. 
Everything  she  had  seen  that  day  had 
struck  Eve  as  partaking  of  this  mixed 
nature,  in  which,  while  nothing  was  vul- 
gar, little  even  approached  to  that  high 
standard  that  her  European  education  had 
taught  her  to  esteem  perfect.  In  the  Wig- 
wam, however,  as  her  father's  cousin  had 
seen  fit  to  name  the  family  dwelling,  there 
was  more  of  keeping,  and  a  closer  atten- 
tion to  the  many  little  things  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  essential  to  com- 
fort and  elegance,  and  she  was  better 
satisfied  with  her  future  home  than  with" 
most  she  had  seen  since  her  return  to 
America. 

As  we  have  described  the  interior  of  this 
house  in  another  work,  little  remains  to  be 
said  on  the  subject  at  present ;  for,  while 
John  Effingham  had  completely  altered 
its  exteVnal  appearance,  its  internal  was 
not  much  changed.  It  is  true,  the  cloud- 
colored  covering  had  disappeared,  as  had 
that  stoop  also,  the  columns  of  which 
were  so  nobly  upheld  by  their  superstruct- 
ure ;  the  former  having  given  place  to  a 
less  obtrusive  roof,  that  was  regularly 
embattled,  and  the  latter  having  been 
swallowed  by  a  small  entrance  tower  that 
the  new  architect  had  contrived  to  attach 
to  the  building  with  quite  as  much  ad- 
vantage to  it  in  the  way  of  comfort  as  in 
the  way  of  appearance.  In  truth,  the 
Wigwam  had  none  of  the  more  familiar 
features  of  a  modern  American  dwelling 
of   its  class.     There  was  not  a  column 


about  it,  whether  Grecian,  Roman,  or 
Egyptian;  no  Venetian  blinds;  no  ver- 
anda or  piazza  ;  no  outside  paint,  nor  gay 
blending  of  colors.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  plain  old  structure,  built  with  great 
solidity  and  of  excellent  materials,  and  in 
that  style  of  respectable  dignity  and  pro- 
priety that  was  perhaps  a  little  more 
peculiar  to  our  fathers  than  it  is  to  their 
successors,  our  worthy  selves.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  entrance  tower,  or  porch,  on 
its  northern  front,  John  Effingham  had 
also  placed  a  prettily  devised  conceit  on 
the  southern,  by  means  of  which  the  ab- 
rupt transition  from  an  inner  room  to  the 
open  air  was  adroitly  avoided.  He  had, 
moreover,  removed  the  "firstly"  of  the 
edifice,  and  supplied  its  place  with  a  more ' 
suitable  addition  that  contained  some  of 
the  offices,  while  it  did  not  disfigure  the 
building,  a  rare  circumstance  in  an  archi- 
tectural after-thought. 

Internally  the  Wigwam  had  gradually 
been  undergoing  improvements  ever  since 
that  period  which,  in  the  way  of  the  arts, 
if  not  in  the  way  of  chronology,  might  be 
termed  the  dark  ages  of  Otsego.  The 
great  hall  had  long  before  lost  its  charac- 
teristic decoration  of  the  severed  "arm  of 
Wolf,  a  Gothic  paper  that  was  better 
adapted  to  the  really  respectable  archi- 
tecture of  the  room  being  its  substitute  : 
and  even  the  urn  that  was  thought  to  con- 
tain the  ashes  of  Queen  Dido,  like  the 
pitcher  that  goes  often  to  the  well,  had 
been  broken  in  a  war  of  extermination 
that  had  been  carried  on  against  the  cob- 
webs by  a  particularly  notable  house- 
keeper. Old  Homer,  too,  had  gone  the 
way  of  all  baked  clay ;  Shakespeare  him- 
self had  dissolved  into  dust,  "leaving  not 
a  wrack  behind ;  "  and  of  Washington 
and  Franklin,  even,  indigenous  as  they 
were,  there  remained  no  vestiges.  Instead 
of  these  venerable  memorials  of  the  past, 
John  Effingham,  who  retained  a  pleasing 
recollection  of  their  beauties  as  they  had 
presented  themselves  to  his  boyish  eyes, 
had  bought  a  few  substitutes  in  a  New 
York  shop,  and  a  Shakespeare,  and  a  Mil- 
ton, and  a  Caesar,  and  a  Dryden,  and  a 
Locke,  as  the  writers  of  heroic  so  beauti- 
fully express  it,  were  now  seated  in  tran- 
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quil  dignity  on  the  old  medallions  that  had 
held  their  illustrious  predecessors.  Al- 
though time  had,  as  yet,  done  little  for 
this  new  collection  in  the  way  of  color, 
dust  and  neglect  were  already  throwing 
around  them  the  tint  of  antiquity. 

"  The  lady,"  to  use  the  language  of  Mr. 
Bragg,  who  did  the  cooking  of  the  Wig- 
wam, having  everything  in  readiness,  our 
party  took  their  seats  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  which  was  spread  in  the  great  hall, 
as  soon  as  each  had  paid  a  little  attention 
to  the  toilette.  As  the  service  was  neither 
very  scientific  nor  sufficiently  peculiar, 
either  in  the  way  of  elegance  or  of  its 
opposite  quality,  to  be  worthy  of  notice, 
we  shall  pass  it  over  in  silence. 

"  One  will  not  quite  so  much  miss  Euro- 
pean architecture  in  this  house,"  said  Eve, 
as  she  took  her  seat  at  table,  glancing  an 
eye  at  the  spacious  and  lofty  room  in  which 
they  were  assembled;  "here  is  at  least  size 
and  its  comforts,  if  not  elegance." 

"  Had  you  lost  all  recollection  of  this 
building,  my  child,"  inquired  her  father, 
kindly,  "  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  feel 
some  of  the  happiness  of  returning  home, 
when  you  again  found  yourself  beneath  its 
roof!" 

"  I  should  greatly  dislike  to  have  all  the 
antics  I  have  been  playing  in  my  own 
dressing-room  exposed,"  returned  Eve, 
rewarding  the  parental  solicitude  of  her 
father  by  a  look  of  love,  "  though  Grace, 
between  her  laughing  and  her  tears,  has 
threatened  me  with  such  a  disgrace.  Ann 
Sidley  has  also  been  weeping ;  and  as  even 
Annette,  always  courteous  and  consider- 
ate, has  shed  a  few  tears  in  the  way  of 
sympathy,  you  ought  not  to  imagine  that 
I  have  been  altogether  so  stoical  as  not  to 
betray  some  feeling,  dear  father.  But  the 
paroxj'sm  is  past,  and  I  am  beginning  to 
philosophize.  I  hope,  cousin  Jack,  you 
have  not  forgotten  that  the  drawing-room 
is  a  lady's  empire  !  " 

"  I  have  respected  your  rights,  Miss  Ef- 
fingham, though,  with  a  wish  to  prevent 
any  violence  to  your  tastes,  I  have  caused 
sundry  antediluvian  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings to  be  consigned  to  the — " 

"Garret  ?  "  inquired  Eve,  so  quickly  as 
to  interrupt  the  speaker. 


"Fire,"  coolly  returned  her  cousin. 
"The  garret  is  now  much  too  good  for 
them ;  that  part  of  the  house  being  con- 
verted into  sleeping-rooms  for  the  maids. 
Mademoiselle  Annette  would  go  into  hys- 
terics were  she  to  see  the  works  of  art 
that  satisfied  the  past  generation  of  mas- 
ters in  this  country,  in  too  close  familiarity 
with  her  Louvre-ized  eyes." 

"  Point  du  tout,  monsieur"  said  Made- 
moiselle Viefville,  innocently;  "Annette 
a  du  gout  dans  son  metier  sans  doute, 
but  she  is  too  well-bred  to  expect  impos- 
sibilites.  No  doubt  she  would  have  con- 
ducted herself  with  decorum." 

Everybody  laughed,  for  much  light- 
heartedness  prevailed  at  that  board,  and 
the  conversation  continued. 

"  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  Annette  escape 
convulsions," Eve  added,  "a  refined  taste 
being  her  weakness  ;  and  to  be  frank,  what 
I  recollect  of  the  works  you  mention  is 
not  of  the  most  flattering  nature." 

"And  yet,"  observed  Sir  George,  "noth- 
ing has  surprised  me  more  than  the  re- 
spectable state  of  the  arts  of  engraving 
and  painting  in  this  country.  It  was  un- 
looked  for,  and  the  pleasure  has  probably 
been  in  proportion  to  the  surprise." 

"  In  that  you  are  verj^  right,  Sir  George 
Templemore,"  John  Effingham  answered ; 
"but  the  improvement  is  of  very  recent 
date.  He  who  remembers  an  American 
town  half  a  century  ago  will  see  a  very 
different  thing  in  an  American  town  of 
to-day ;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the 
arts  "you  mention,  with  the  essential  dif- 
ference that  the  latter  are  taking  a  right 
direction  under  a  proper  instruction,  while 
the  former  are  taking  a  wrong  direction, 
under  the  influence  of  money,  that  has  no 
instruction.  Had  I  left  much  of  the  old 
furniture  or  anjr  of  the  old  pictures  in  the 
Wigwam,  we  should  have  had  the  bland 
features  of  Miss  Effingham  in  frowns  in- 
stead of  bewitching  smiles,  at  this  very 
moment." 

"  And  yet  I  have  seen  fine  old  furniture 
in  this  country,  cousin  Jack." 

"  Very  true ;  though  not  in  this  part  of 
it.  The  means  of  conveyance  were  want- 
ing half  a  century  since,  and  few  people 
risk    finery  of    any  sort    on  corduroys. 
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This  very  house  had  some  respectable  old 
things,  that  were  brought  here  by  dint  of 
money,  and  they  still  remain;  but  the 
eighteenth  century  in  general  may  be  set 
down  as  a  very  dark  antiquity  in  all  this 
region." 

When  the  repast  was  over,  Mr.  Effing- 
ham led  his  guests  and  daughter  through 
the  principal  apartments,  sometimes  com- 
mending and  sometimes  laughing  at  the 
conceits  of  his  kinsman.  The  library  was 
a  good-sized  room  ;  good-sized  at  least  for 
a  country  in  which  domestic  architecture, 
as  well  as  public  architecture,  is  still  in 
the  chrysalis  state.  Its  walls  were  hung 
with  an  exceedingly  pretty  gothic  paper, 
in  green,  but  over  each  window  was  a 
chasm  in  the  upper  border ;  and  as  this 
border  supplied  the  arches,  the  unity  of 
the  entire  design  was  broken  in  no  less 
than  four  places,  that  being  the  precise 
number  of  the  windows.  The  defect  soon 
attracted  the  eye  of  Eve,  and  she  wTas  not 
slow  in  demanding  an  explanation. 

"  The  deficiency  is  owing  to  an  Ameri- 
can accident,"  returned  her  cousin  ;  "one 
of  those  calamities  of  which  you  are  fated 
to  experience  many,  as  the  mistress  of  an 
American  household.  No  more  of  the 
border  was  to  be  bought  in  the  country, 
and  this  is  a  land  of  shops  and  not  of  fab- 
ricants.  At  Paris,  mademoiselle,  one 
would  send  to  the  paper-maker  for  a  sup- 
ply ;  but,  alas  !  he  that  has  not  enough  of 
a  thing  with  us  is  as  badly  off  as  if  he  had 
none.  We  are  consumers  and  not  pro- 
ducers of  works  of  art.  It  is  a  long  way 
to  send  to  France  for  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
of  paper-hangings,  and  yet  this  must  be 
done,  or  my  beautiful  gothic  arches  will 
remain  forever  without  their  keystones  !  " 

"One  sees  the  inconvenience  of  this,". 
observed  Sir  George;  "we  feel  it,  even 
in  England,  in  all  that  relates  to  imported 
things." 

"And  we,  in  nearly  all  things,  but 
food." 

"  And  does  not  this  show  that  America 
can  never  become  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try?" asked  the  baronet,  with  the  inter- 
est an  intelligent  Englishman  ever  feels 
in  that  all-absorbing  question.  "If  you 
cannot  manufacture  an  article  as  simple 


as  that  of  paper-hangings,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  turn  your  attention  altogether 
to  agriculture?  " 

As  the  feeling  of  this  interrogatory  was 
much  more  apparent  than- its  logic,  smiles 
passed  from  one  to  the  other,  though  John 
Effingham,  who  really  had  a  regard  for 
Sir  George,  was  content  to  make  an  eva- 
sive repty,  a  singular  proof  of  amity  in  a 
man  of  his  caustic  temperament. 

The  survey  of  the  house,  on  the  whole, 
proved  satisfactory  to  its  future  mistress, 
who  complained,  however,  that  it  was  fur- 
nished too  much  like  a  town  residence. 

"For,"  she  added,  "you  will  remem- 
ber, cousin  Jack,  that  our  visits  here  will 
be  something  like  a  villeggiatura." 

"Yes,  yes,  my  fair  lady  ;  it  will  not  be 
long  before  your  Parisian  and  Roman 
tastes  will  be  ready  to  pronounce  the 
whole  country  a  villeggiatura!" 

"  This  is  the  penalty,  Eve,  one  pays  for 
being  a  Hajji,"  observed  Grace,  who  had 
been  closely  watching  the  expression  of 
the  others'  countenances ;  for,  agreeably 
to  her  view  of  things,  the  Wigwam 
wanted  nothing  to  render  it  a  perfect 
abode.  "The  things  that  we  enjoy,  you 
despise." 

"  That  is  an  argument,  my  dear  coz, 
that  would  apply  equally  well  as  a  reason 
for  preferring  brown  sugar  to  white." 

"  In  coffee,  certainly,  Miss  Eve,"  put  in 
the  attentive  Aristabulus,  who  having  ac- 
quired this  taste,  in  virtue  of  an  economi- 
cal mother,  really  fancied  it  a  pure  one. 
"  Eve^body,  in  these  regions,  prefers 
brown  in  coffee." 

"  Oh,  mon  pere  et  ma  mere,  comme  je 
vous  en  veux,"  said  Eve,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  nice  distinctions  of  Mr.  Bragg, 
which  savored  a  little  too  much  of  the 
neophyte  in  cookery  to  find  favor  in  the 
present  company,  "  comme  je  vous  en 
veux  for  having  neglected  so  many  beau- 
tiful sites,  to  place  this  building  in  the 
very  spot  it  occupies." 

"  In  that  respect,  my  child,  we  may 
rather  be  grateful  at  finding  so  comfort- 
able a  house  at  all.  Compared  with  the 
civilization  that  then  surrounded  it,  this 
dwelling  was  a  palace  at  the  time  of  its 
erection  ;  bearing  some  such  relation  to 
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the  humbler  structures  around  it  as  the 
chateau  bears  to  the  cottage.  Remember 
that  brick  had  never  before  been  piled 
on  brick,  in  the  walls  of  a  house, '  in  all 
this  region,  when  the  Wigwam  was  con- 
structed. It  is  the  Temple  of  Neptune 
of  Otsego,  if  not  of  all  the  surrounding 
counties. " 

Eve  pressed  to  her  lips  the  hand  she 
was  holding  in  both  her  own,  and  they  all 
passed  out  of  the  library  into  another 
room.  As  they  came  in  front  of  the  hall 
windows,  a  party  of  apprentice-bo3rs  were 
seen  coolly  making  their  arrangements  to 
amuse  themselves  with  a  game  of  ball  on 
the  lawn  directly  in  front  of  the  house. 

"Surely,  Mr.  Bragg,"  said  the  owner 
of  the  Wigwam,  with  more  displeasure  in 
his  voice  than  was  usual  for  one  of  his 
regulated  mind,  "you  do  not  countenance 
this  liberty  ?  " 

"  Liberty,  sir  ! — I  am  an  advocate  for 
liberty  wherever  I  can  find  it.  Do  you 
refer  to  the  young  men  on  the  lawn,  Mr. 
Effingham  ?  " 

"  Certainly  to  them,  sir;  and  permit  me 
to  say,  I  think  they  might  have  chosen  a 
more  suitable  spot  for  their  sports.  They 
are  mistaking  liberties  for  liberty,  I 
fear." 

"Why,  sir,  I  believe  they  have  always 
played  ball  in  that  precise  locality." 

"Always !  I  can  assure  you  this  is  a 
great  mistake.  What  private  family, 
placed  as  we  are  in  the  center  of  a  village, 
would  allow  of  any  invasion  of  its  privacy 
in  this  rude  manner  ?  Well  may  the  house 
be  termed  a  Wigwam,  if  this  whooping  is 
to  be  tolerated  before  its  door." 

"You  forget,  Ned,"  said  John  Effing- 
ham, with  a  sneer,  "  that  an  American 
'always'  means  just  eighteen  months. 
Antiquity  is  reached  in  five  lustra,  and  the 
dark  ages  at  the  end  of  a  human  life.  I 
daresay  these  amiable  young  gentlemen, 
who  enliven  their  sports  with  so  many 
agreeable  oaths,  would 'think  you  very 
unreasonable  and  encroaching  to  presume 
to  tell  them  they  are  unwelcome." 

"  To  own  the  truth,  Mr.  John,  it  would 
be  downright  unpopular." 

"  As  I  cannot  permit  the  ears  of  the 
ladies    to    be    offended    with   these  rude 


brawls,  and  shall  never  consent  to  have 
grounds  that  are  so  limited,  and  which  so 
properly  belong  to  the  very  privacy  of  my 
dwelling,  invaded  in  this  coarse  manner, 
I  beg,  Mr.  Bragg,  that  you  will  at  once 
desire  these  young  men  to  pursue  their 
sports  somewhere  else." 

Aristabulus  received  this  commission 
with  a  very  ill  grace ;  for,  while  his  native 
sagacity  told  him  that  Mr.  Effingham 
was  right,  he  too  well  knew  the  loose 
habits  that  had  been  rapidly  increasing 
in  the  country  during  the  last  ten  years, 
not  to  foresee  that  the  order  would  do  vio- 
lence to  all  the  apprentices'  preconceived 
notions  of  their  immunities ;  for,  as  he  had 
truly  stated,  things  move  on  at  so  quick 
a  pace  in  America,  and  popular  feeling  is 
so  arbitrary,  that  a  custom  of  a  twelve- 
month's existence  is  deemed  sacred,  until 
the  public  itself  sees  fit  to  alter  it.  He 
was  reluctantly  quitting  the  party  on  his 
unpleasant  duty,  when  Mr.  Effingham 
turned  to  a  servant  who  belonged  to  the 
place,  and  bade  him  go  to  the  village  bar- 
ber, and  desire  him  to  come  to  the  Wig- 
wam to  cut  his  hair;  Pierre,  who  usu- 
ally performed  that  office  for  him,  being 
busied  in  unpacking  trunks. 

"Never  mind,  Tom,"  said  Aristabulus 
obligingly,  as  he  took  up  his  hat ;  "  I  am 
going  into  the  street,  and  will  give  the 
message  to  Mr.  Lather." 

"  I  cannot  think,  sir,  of  employing  you 
on  such  'a  duty,"  hastily  interposed  Mr. 
Effingham,  who  felt  a  gentleman's  reluc- 
tance to  impose  an  unsuitable  office  on 
any  of  his  dependants — "Tom,  I  am  sure, 
will  do  me  the  favor." 

"Do  not  name  it,  my  dear  sir ;  nothing 
makes  me  happier  than  to  do  these  little 
errands,  and,  another  time,  you  can  do  as 
much  for  me." 

Aristabulus  now  went  on  his  way  more 
cheerfully,  for  he  determined  to  go  first 
to  the  barber,  hoping  that  some  expedient 
might  suggest  itself,  by  means  of  which 
he  could  coax  the  apprentices  from  the 
lawn,  and  thus  escape  the  injury  to  his 
popularity  that  he  so  much  dreaded.  It 
is  true,  these  apprentices  were  not  voters, 
but  then  some  of  them  speedily  would  be, 
and  all  of  them,  moreover,  had  tongues, 
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an  instrument  Mr.  Bragg-  held  in  quite  as 
much  awe  as  some  men  dread  saltpetre. 
In  passing  the  hall-players,  he  called  out 
in  a  wheedling  tone  to  their  ring  leader, 
a  notorious  street  brawler  : 

"A  fine  time  for  sport,  Dickey;  don't 
you  think  there  would  he  more  room  in 
the  broad  street  than  on  this  crowded 
lawn,  where  you  lose  your  ball  so  often 
in  the  shrubbe^?" 

"This  place  will  do,  on  a  pinch," 
bawled  Dickey,  "  though  it  might  be  bet- 
ter. If  it  warn't  for  that  plagued  house, 
we  couldn't  ask  for  a  better  ball-ground." 

"I  don't  see,"  put  in  another,  "what 
folks  built  a  house  just  in  that  spot  for ; 
for  it  has  spoilt  the  very  best  playground 
in  the  village." 

"Some  people  have  their  notions  as  well 
as  others,"  returned  Aristabulus;  "but, 
gentlemen,  if  I  were* in  your  place,  I 
would  try  the  street.  I  feel  satisfied  you 
would  find  it  much  the  most  agreeable 
and  convenient." 

The  apprentices  thought  differently/ 
however,  or  they  were  indisposed  to  the 
change ;  and  so  they  recommenced  their 
yells,  their  oaths,  and  their  game.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  party  in  the  house  con- 
tinued their  examination  of  John  Effing- 
ham's improvements,  and  when  this  was 
completed,  they  separated,  each  to  his  or 
her  own  room. 

Aristabulus  soon  reappeared  on  the 
lawn,  and  approaching  the  ball-players, 
he  began  to  execute  his  commission,  as  he 
conceived,  in  good  earnest.  Instead  of 
simply  saying,  however,  that  it  was  dis- 
agreeable to  the  owner  of  the  property  to 
have  such  an  invasion  on  his  privacy,  and 
thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  intrusion  for 
the  future  as  well  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, he  believed  some  address  necessary 
to  attain  the  desired  end. 

"  Well,  Dickey,"  he  said,  "there  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
the  street  would  be  a  much  better  place  to 
play  ball  in  than  this  lawn.  I  wonder 
gentlemen  of  your  observation  should  be 
satisfied  with  so  cramped  a  playground." 

"  I  tell  you,  Squire  Bragg,  this  will  do," 
roared  Dickey.  "  We  are  in  a  hurry,  and 
no  way  particular.     The  bosses  will   be 


after  us  in  half  an  hour.     Heave  away, 
Sam ! " 

"  There  are  so  many  fences  hereabouts," 
continued  Aristabulus,  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference ;  "  it's  true  the  village  trustees 
say  there  shall  be  no  ball-playing  in  the 
street,  but  I  conclude  you  don't  much 
mind  what  they  think  or  threaten." 

"  Let  them  sue  for  that,  if  they  like," 
bawled  a  particularly  amiable  black- 
guard, called  Peter,  who  struck  his  ball 
as  he  spoke  quite  into  the  principal  street 
of  the  village.  "  Who's  a  trustee,  that 
he  should  tell  gentlemen  where  they  are 
to  play  ball !  " 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  Aristabulus,  " and 
now,  by  following  up  that  blow,  you  can 
bring  matters  to  an  issue.  I  think  the 
law  very  oppressive,  and  you  can  never 
have  so  good  an  opportunity  to  bring 
things  to  a.  crisis.  Besides,  it  is  very 
aristocratic  to  play  ball  among  roses  and 
dahlias." 

The  bait  took  ;  for  what  apprentice — 
American  apprentice  in  particular — can 
resist  an  opportunity  of  showing  how 
much  he  considers  himself  superior  to  the 
law  ?  Then  it  had  never  struck  any  of  the 
party  before  that  it  was  vulgar  and  aris- 
tocratic to  pursue  the  sport  among  roses, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  actually  com- 
plained that  they  had  pricked  their  fingers 
in  searching  for  the  ball. 

"I  know  Mr.  Effingham  will  be  very 
sorry  to  have  you  go,"  continued  Aristab- 
ulus, following  up  his  advantage;  "but 
gentlemen  cannot  always  forego  their 
pleasures  for  other  folks." 

"  Who's  Mr.  Effingham,  I  would  like  to 
know  ?  "  cried  Joe  Wart.  "  If  he  wants 
people  to  play  ball  on  his  premises,  let 
him  cut  down  his  roses.  Come,  gentle- 
men, I  conform  to  Squire  Bragg,  and  in- 
vite you  all  to  follow  me  into  the  street." 

As  the  lawn  was  now  evacuated  en 
masse,  Aristabulus  proceeded  with  alac- 
rity to  the  house,  and  went  into  the 
library,  where  Mr.  Effingham  was  pa- 
tiently waiting  his  return. 

"  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  sir,"  com- 
menced the  ambassador,  "  that  the  ball- 
players have  adjourned,  and  as  for  Mr. 
Lather,  he  declines  your  proposition  !  " 
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"Declines  my  proposition  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  dislikes  to  come ;  for  he 
thinks  it  will  be  altogether  a  poor  opera- 
tion. His  notion  is,  that  if  it  be  worth  his 
while  to  come  up  to  the  Wigwam  to  cut 
your  hair,  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to 
go  down  to  the  shop  to  have  it  cut.  Con- 
sidering the  matter  in  all  its  bearings, 
therefore,  he  concludes  he  would  rather 
not  engage  in  the  transaction  at  all." 

"  I  regret,  sir,  to  have  consented  to 
your  taking  so  disagreeable  a  commis- 
sion, and  regret  it  the  more,  now  I  find 
that  the  barber  is  disposed  to  be  trouble- 
some." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  Mr.  Lather  is  a  good 
man  in  his  way,  and  particularly  neigh- 
borly. By  the  way,  Mr.  Effingham,  he 
asked  me  to  propose  to  let  him  take  down 
your  garden  fence,  in  order  that  he  may 
haul  some  manure  on  his  potato  patch, 
which  wants  it  dreadfully,  he  says." 

"  Certainly,  sir.  I  cannot  possibly  ob- 
ject to  his  hauling  his  manure  even 
through  this  house,  should  he  wish  it.  He 
is  so  very  valuable  a  citizen,  and  one  who 
knows  his  own  business  so  well,  that  I  am 
only  surprised  at  the  moderation  of  his 
request.'" 

Here  Mr.  Effingham  rose,  rang  the  bell 
for  Pierre,  and  went  to  his  own  room, 
doubting,  in  his  own  mind,  from  all  that 
he  had  seen,  whether  this  was  really  the 
Templeton  he  had  known  in  his  youth, 
and  whether  he  was  in  his  own  house  or 
not. 

As  for  Aristabulus,  who  saw  nothing 
out  or  rule,  or  contrary  to  his  own  no- 
tions of  propriety,  in  what  had  passed, 
he  hurried  off  to  tell  the  barber,  who  was 
so  ignorant  of  the  first  duty  of  his  trade, 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  pull  down  Mr. 
Effingham's  fence  in  order  to  manure 
his  own  potato  patch. 

Lest  the  reader  should  suppose  we  are 
drawing  caricatures,  instead  of  represent- 
ing an  actual  condition  of  society,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  explain  that  Mr.  Bragg 
was  a  standing  candidate  for  popular 
favor  ;  that,  like  Mr.  Dodge,  he  considered 
everything  that  represented  itself  in  the 
name  of  the  public  as  sacred  and  para- 
mount, and  that  so  general  and  positive 


was  his  deference  for  majorities,  that  it 
was  the  bias  of  his  mind  to  think  half  a 
dozen  always  in  the  right,  as  opposed  to 
one,  although  that  one,  agreeably  to  the 
great  decision  of  the  real  majority  of  the 
entire  community,  had  not  only  the  law 
on  his  side,  but  all  the  abstract  merits  of 
the  disputed  question.  In  short,  to  such 
a  pass  of  freedom  had  Mr.  Bragg,  in  com- 
mon with  a  large  class  of  his  countrymen, 
carried  his  notions,  that  he  had  really 
begun  to  imagine  liberty  was  all  means 
and  no  end. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

"In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  last 
night,  when  thou  spokest  of  Pigrogrornotus,  of  the 
Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus ;  'twas 
very  good,  i'  faith."— Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cheek. 

The  progress  of  society,  it  has  just 
been  said,  in  what  is  termed  a  "  new  coun- 
try," is  a  little  anomalous.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  a  settlement  there  is  much 
of  that  sort  of  kind  feeling  and  mutual 
interest  which  men  are  apt  to  manifest 
toward  each  other  when  they  are  em- 
barked in  an  enterprise  of  common  haz- 
ards. The  distance  that  is  unavoidably 
inseparable  from  education,  habits,  and 
manners  is  lessened  by  mutual  wants  and 
mutual  efforts ;  and  the  gentleman,  even 
while  he  may  maintain  his  character  and 
station,  maintains  them  with  that  species 
of  good-fellowship  and  familiarity,  that 
marks  the  intercourse  between  the  officer 
and  the  soldier  in  an  arduous  campaign. 
Men,  and  even  women,  break  bread  to- 
gether, and  otherwise  commingle,  that,  in 
different  circumstances,  would  be  stran- 
gers ;  the  hardy  adventures  and  rough 
living  of  the  forest  apparently  lowering 
the  pretensions  of  the  man  of  cultivation 
and  mere  mental  resources  to  something 
very  near  the  level  of  those  of  the  man 
of  physical  energy  and  manual  skill.  In 
this  rude  intercourse,  the  parties  meet,  as 
it  might  be,  on  a  sort  of  neutral  ground, 
one  jielding  some  of  his  superiority,  and 
the  other  laying  claims  to  an  outward  show 
of  equality,  that  he  secretly  knows,  how- 
ever, is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed.     In  short, 
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the  state  of  society  is  favorable  to  the 
claims  of  mere  animal  force,  and  unfavor- 
able to  those  of  the  higher  qualities. 

This  period  may  be  termed,  perhaps, 
the  happiest  of  the  first  century  of  a 
settlement.  The  great  cares  of  life  are 
so  engrossing*  and  serious  that  small  vexa- 
tions are  overlooked,  and  the  petty  griev- 
ances that  would  make  us  seriously  un- 
comfortable in  a  more  regular  state  of 
society  are  taken  as  matters  of  course, 
or  laughed  at  as  the  regular  and  expected 
incidents  of  the  day.  Good-will  abounds ; 
neighbor  comes  cheerfully  .  to  the  aid  of 
neighbor  ;  and  life  has  much  of  the  reck- 
less gayety,  careless  association  and  buoy- 
ant merriment  of  childhood.  It  is  found 
that  they  who  have  passed  through  this 
probation  usually  look  back  to  it  with 
regret,  and  are  fond  of  dwelling  on  the 
rude  scenes  and  ridiculous  events  that  dis- 
tinguish the  history  of  a  new  settlement, 
as  the  hunter  is  known  to  pine  for  the 
forest. 

To  this  period  of  fun,  toil,  neighborly 
feeling  and  adventure,  succeeds  another, 
in  which  society  begins  to  marshal  itself, 
and  the  ordinary  passions  have  swa}^. 
Now  it  is  that  we  see  the  struggles  for 
place,  the  heart-burnings  and  jealousies 
of  contending  families,  and  the  influence  of 
mere  money.  Circumstances  have  prob- 
ably established  the  local  superiority  of 
a  few  beyond  all  question,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  these  serves  as  a  goal  for  the  rest 
to  aim  at.  The  learned  professions,  the 
ministry  included,  or  what  by  courtesy 
are  so  called,  take  precedence,  as  a  matter 
of  course — next  to  wealth,  however,  when 
wealth  is  at  all  supported  by  appearances. 
Then  commence  those  gradations  of  social 
station  that  set  institutions  at  defiance, 
and  which  as  necessarily  follow  civiliza- 
tion, as  tastes  and  habits  are  a  conse- 
quence of  indulgence. 

This  is  perhaps  the  least  inviting  condi- 
tion of  society  that  belongs  to  any  country 
that  can  claim  to  be  free,  and  removed 
from  barbarism.  The  tastes  are  too  un- 
cultivated to  exercise  any  essential  influ- 
ence, and  when  they  do  exist  it  is  usually 
with  the  pretension  and  effort  that  so  com- 
monly accompany  infant  knowledge.     The 


struggle  is  only  so  much  the  more  severe, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  pele  mele,  while 
men  lay  claim  to  a  consideration  that 
would  seem  beyond  their  reach  in  an  older 
and  more  regulated  community.  It  is 
during  this  period  that  manners  suffer  the 
most,  since  they  want  the  nature  and  feel- 
ing of  the  first  condition,  while  they  are 
exposed  to  the  rudest  assaults  of  the 
coarse-minded  and  vulgar;  for,  as  men 
usually  defer  to  a  superiority  that  is  long 
established,  there  being  a  charm  about  an- 
tiquity that  is  sometimes  able  to  repress 
the  passions,  in  older  communities  the 
marshaling  of  time  quietly  regulates  what 
is  here  the  subject  of  strife. 

What  has  just  been  said  depends  on  a 
general  and  natural  principle,  perhaps  ; 
but  the  state  of  society  we  are  describing 
has  some  features  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
civilization  of  America,  even  in  its  older 
districts,  which  supply  the  emigrants  to 
the  newer  regions,  is  unequal ;  one  State 
possessing  a  higher  level  than  another. 
Coming  as  it  does  from  different  parts  of 
this  vast  country,  the  population  of  a  new 
settlement,  while  it  is  singularly  homoge- 
neous for  the  circumstances,  necessarily 
brings  with  it  its  local  peculiarities.  If  to 
these  elements  be  added  a  sprinkling  of 
Europeans  of  various  nations  and  condi- 
tions, the  effects  of  the  commingling,  and 
the  temporary  social  struggles  that  fol- 
low, will  occasion  no  surprise. 

The  third  and  last  condition  of  society, 
in  a  "new  country,"  is  that  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  particular  causes  enumer- 
ated ceases,  and  men  and  things  come 
within  the  control  of  more  general  and 
regular  laws.  The  effect,  of  course,  is  to 
leave  the  community  in  possession  of  a 
civilization  that  conforms  to  that  of  the 
whole  region,  be  it  higher  or  be  it  lower, 
and  with  the  division  into  castes  that  are 
more  or  less  rigidly  maintained,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

The  periods,  as  the  astronomers  call  the 
time  taken  in  a  celestial  revolution,  of  the 
two  first  of  these  epochs  in  the  history  of 
a  settlement,  depend  very  much  on  its 
advancement  in  wealth  and  in  numbers. 
In  some  places,  the  pastoral  age,  or  that 
of  good  fellowship,  continues  for  a  whole 
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life,  to  the  obvious  retrogression  of  the 
people  in  most  of  the  higher  qualities,  but 
to  their  manifest  advantage,  however,  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  time  being ;  while,  in 
others,  it  passes  away  rapidly,  like  the 
buo3rant  animal  joys  that  live  their  time 
between  fourteen  and  twenty. 

The  second  period  is  usually  of  longer 
duration,  the  migratory  habits  of  the 
American  people  keeping  society  more  un- 
settled than  might  otherwise  prove  to  be 
the  case.  It  may  be  said  never  to  cease 
entirely,  until  the  great  majority  of  the 
living  generation  are  natives  of  the  region, 
knowing  no  other  means  of  comparison 
than  those  under  which  they  have  passed 
their  days.  Even  when  this  is  the  case, 
there  is  commonly  so  large  an  infusion  of 
the  birds  of  passage,  men  who  are  adven- 
turers in  quest  of  advancement,  and  who 
live  without  the  charities  of  a  neighbor- 
hood, as  they  may  be  said  almost  to  live 
without  a  home,  that  there  is  to  be  found 
for  a  long  time  a  middle  state  of  society, 
during  which  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  a  community  belongs  to  the 
second  or  to  the  third  of  the  periods 
named. 

Templeton  was  properly  in  this  equiv- 
ocal condition,  for  while  the  third  gen- 
eration of  the  old  settlers  were  in  active 
life,  so  many  passers-by  came  and  went, 
that  the  influence  of  the  latter  nearly 
neutralized  that  of  time  and  the  natural 
order  of  things.  Its  population  was 
prett}-  equally  divided  between  the  set- 
tlers of  the  earlier  inhabitants  and  those 
who  flitted  like  swallows  and  other  migra- 
tory birds.  All  of  those  who  had  origi- 
nally entered  the  region  in  the  pride  of 
manhood,  and  had  been  active  in  convert- 
ing the  wilderness  into  the  abodes  of 
civilized  men,  if  they  had  not  been  liter- 
all}'  gathered  to  their  fathers  in  a  phy- 
sical sense,  had  been  laid,  the  first  of 
their  several  races,  beneath  those  sods 
that  were  to  cover  the  heads  of  so  manj- 
of  their  descendants.  A  few  still  re- 
mained among  those  who  entered  the 
wilderness  in  young  manhood,  but  the 
events  of.  the  first  period  we  have  des- 
ignated, and  which  we  have  imperfectly 
recorded  in  another  work,  were  already 


passing  into  tradition.  Among  these 
original  settlers  some  portion  of  the  feel- 
ing that  had  distinguished  their  earliest 
communion  with  their  neighbors  yet  con- 
tinued, and  one  of  their  greatest  delights 
was  to  talk  of  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  their  younger  days,  as  the  veteran 
loves  to  discourse  of  his  marches,  battles, 
scars,  and  sieges. 

It  Avould  be  too  much  to  say  that  these 
persons  viewed  the  more  ephemeral  part 
of  the  population  with  distrust,  for  their 
familiarity  with  changes  accustomed  them 
to  new  faces  ;  but  they  had  a  secret  incli- 
nation for  each  other,  preferred  those  who 
could  enter  the  most  sincerely  into  their 
own  feelings,  and  naturally  loved  that 
communion  best,  where  they  found  the 
most  sympathy.  To  this  fragment  of  the 
communit}'  belonged  nearly  all  there  was 
to  be  found  of  that  sort  of  sentiment  which 
is  connected  with  locality ;  adventure, 
with  them,  supplying  the  place  of  time ; 
while  the  natives  of  the  spot,  wanting  in 
the  recollections  that  had  so  many  charms 
for  their  fathers,  were  not  yet  brought 
sufficiently  within  the  influence  of  tradi- 
tionary interest  to  feel  that  hallowed  sen- 
timent in  its  proper  force.  As  opposed  in 
feeling  to  these  relics  of  the  olden  time 
were  the  birds  of  passage  so  often  named, 
a  numerous  and  restless  class,  that  of 
themselves  are  almost  sufficient  to  destroy 
whatever  there  is  of  poetry  or  of  local  at- 
tachment in  any  region  where  they  resort. 

In  Templeton  and  its  adjacent  district, 
however,  the  two  hostile  influences  might 
be  said  to  be  nearly  equal,  the  descendants 
of  the  fathers  of  the  country  beginning  to 
make  a  manly  stand  against  the  looser 
sentiment,  or  the  want  of  sentiment,  that 
so  singularly  distinguishes  the  migratory 
bands.  The  first  did  begin  to  consider 
the  temple  in  which  their  fathers  had 
worshiped  more  hallowed  than  strange 
altars;  the  sods  that  covered  their 
fathers'  heads  more  sacred  than  the 
clods  that  were  upturned  by  the  plow  ; 
and  the  places  of  their  childhood  and 
childish  spots  dearer  than  the  highway 
trodden  by  a  nameless  multitude. 

Such,  then,  were  the  elements  of  the 
society  into  which  we  have  now  ushered 
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the  reader,  and  with  which  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  make  him  better  acquainted,  as 
we  proceed  in  the  regular  narration  of  the 
incidents  of  our  tale. 

The  return  of  the  Effing-hams,  after  so 
long"  an  absence,  naturalty  produced  a  sen- 
sation in  so  small  a  place,  and  visitors  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  Wigwam  as  soon  as 
propriety  would  allow.  Many  false  rumors 
prevailed,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course;  and 
Eve,  it  was  reported,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  married  to  no  less  than  three  of  the 
inmates  of  her  father's  house,  within  the 
first  ten  days,  viz.,   Sir  George  Temple- 
more,   Mr.  Powis,   and  Mr.  Bragg ;   the 
latter  story  taking  its  rise  in  some  pre- 
cocious hopes  that  had  escaped  the  gen- 
tleman himself,   in  the  "excitement"  of 
helping  to  empty  a  bottle  of  bad  Breton 
wine,  that  was  dignified  with  the  name  of 
champagne.     But  these  tales  revived  and 
died  so  often,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
matrimony  is  so  general  a  topic  with  the 
young    of    the    gentler    sex,    that    they 
brought  with  them  their  own  refutation. 
The  third  day,  in  particular,  after  the 
arrival  of  our  party,  was  a  reception  day 
at   the   Wigwam ;     the    gentlemen    and 
ladies  making  it   a  point  to  be  at  home 
and   disengaged,  after  twelve  o'clock,  in 
order  to  do  honor  to  their  guests.     One 
of  the  first  who  made  his  appearance  was 
a  Mr.   Howel,  a    bachelor   of  about  the 
same  age  as  Mr.  Effingham,  and  a  rnan 
of  easy  fortune  and  quiet  habits.    Nature 
had  done  more  toward  making  Mr.  Howel 
a  gentleman  than  either  cultivation    or 
association ;  for  he  had  passed  his  entire 
life,  with  very  immaterial  exceptions,  in 
the  valley  of  Templeton,  where,  without 
being  what  could  be  called  a  student  or  a 
scholar,  he  had  dreamed  away  his  exist- 
ence in  an  indolent  communication  with 
the  current  literature  of  the  day.    He  was 
fond  of  reading,  and  being  indisposed  to 
contention  or    activity  of    any   sort,   his 
mind    had    admitted    the   impressions  of 
what  he  perused,  as  the  stone  receives  a 
new  form  by  the  constant  fall  of  drops  of 
water.     Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Howel,  he 
understood  no  language  but  his   mother 
tongue ;  and,  as  all  his  reading  was  neces- 
sarily confined  to  English  books,  he  had 


gradually,  and  unknown  to  himself,  in  his 
moral  nature  at  least,  got  to  be  a  mere 
reflection  of  those  opinions,  prejudices  and 
principles,  if  such  a  word  can  properly  be 
used  for  such  a  state  of  the  mind,  that  it 
had  suited  the  interests  or  passions  of 
England  to  promulgate  by  means  of  the 
press.  A  perfect  bonne  foi  prevailed  in  . 
all  his  notions  ;  and,  though  a  verjT  mod- 
est man  by  nature,  so  very  certain  was 
he  that  his  authority  was  always  right, 
that  he  was  a  little  apt  to  be  dogmatical 
on  such  points  as  he  thought  his  authors 
appeared  to  think  settled.  Between  John 
Effingham  and  Mr.  Howel,  there  were 
constant  amicable  skirmishes  in  the  way 
of  discussion ;  for,  while  the  latter  was  so 
dependent,  limited  in  knowledge  by  una- 
voidable circumstances,  and  disposed  to 
an  innocent  credulity,  the  first  was  origi- 
nal in  his  views,  accustomed  to  see  and 
think  for  himself,  and,  moreover,  a  little 
apt  to  estimate  his  own  advantages  at 
their  full  value. 

"Here  comes  our  good  neighbor,  and 
my  old  schoolfellow,  Tom  Howel,"  said 
Mr.  Effingham,  looking  out  at  a  win- 
dow, and  perceiving  the  person  mentioned 
crossing  the  little  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  by  following  a  winding  foot-path — 
"as  kind-hearted  a  man,  Sir  George  Tem- 
plemore,  as  exists ;  one  who  is  really 
American,  for  he  has  scarcely  quitted  the 
county  half  a  dozen  times  in  his  life,  and 
one  of  the  honestest  fellows  of  my  ac- 
quaintance." 

"Aye,"  put  in  John  Effingham,  "as 
real  an  American  as  any  man  can  be,  who 
uses  English  spectacles  for  all  he  looks  at, 
English  opinions  for  all  he  says,  English 
prejudices  for  all  he  condemns,  and  an 
English  palate  for  all  he  tastes.  Ameri- 
can, quotha  !  The  man  is  no  more  Ameri- 
can than  the  '  Times '  newspaper,  or 
Charing  Cross !  He  actually  made  a 
journey  to  New  York,  last  war,  to  satisfy 
himself  with  his  own  eyes  that  a  Yankee 
frigate  had  really  brought  an  English- 
man into  port." 

"  His  English  predilections  will  be  no 
fault  in  my  eyes,"  said  the  baronet, 
smiling — "  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  be 
excellent  friends." 
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"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Howel  is  a  very  agree- 
able man,"  added  Grace ;  "  of  all  in  your 
Templeton  coterie,  he  is  my  greatest  fav- 
orite." 

"Oh!  I  foresee  a  tender  intimac}'-  be- 
tween Templemore  and  Howel,"  rejoined 
John  Effingham;  "and  sundry  wordy 
wars  between  the  latter  and  Miss  Effing- 
ham." 

"  In  this  you  do  me  injustice,  cousin 
Jack.  I  remember  Mr.  Howel  well,  and 
kindly ;  for  he  was  ever  wont  to  indulge 
my  childish  whims  when  a  girl." 

"  The  man  is  a  second  Burchell,  and,  I 
daresay,  never  came  to  the  Wigwam 
when  you  were  a  child,  without  having 
his  pockets  stuffed  with  cakes  or  bon- 
bons." 

The  meeting  was  cordial,  Mr.  Howel 
greeting  the  gentlemen  like  a  warm 
friend,  and  expressing  great  delight  at 
the  personal  improvements  that  had  been 
made  in  Eve  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twenty.  John  Effingham  was  no 
more  backward  than  the  others,  for  he, 
too,  liked  their  simple  •  minded,  kind- 
hearted,  but  credulous  neighbor. 

"You  are  welcome  back — you  are  wel- 
come back,"  added  Mr.  Howel,  blowing 
his  nose  in  order  to  conceal  the  tears  that 
were  gathering  in  his  eyes.  "  I  did  think 
of  going  to  New  York  to  meet  you,  but 
the  distance  at  my  time  of  life  is  very 
serious.  Age,  gentlemen,  seems  to  "be  a 
stranger  to  37ou." 

"And  yet  we,  who  are  both  a  few 
months  older  than  yourself,  Howel,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Effingham,  kindly,  "  have 
managed  to  overcome  the  distance  you 
have  just  mentioned  in  order  to  come  and 
see  you  !  ' ' 

' '  Aye,  you  are  great  travelers,  gentle- 
men, very  great  travelers,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  motion.  Been  quite  as  far  as 
Jerusalem,  I  hear  !  " 

"Into  its  very  gates,  my  good  friend; 
and  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  we  had  had 
you  in  our  company.  Such  a  journey 
might  cure  you  of  the  home  malady." 

"I  am  a  fixture,  and  never  expect  to 
look  upon  the  ocean  now.  I  did,  at  one 
period  of  my  life,  fancy  such  an  event 
might  happen,  but  I  have  finally  aban- 


doned all  hope  on  that  subject.  Well, 
Miss  Eve,  of  all  the  countries  in  which 
you  have  dwelt,  to  which  do  you  give  the 
preference  ?  " 

"I  think  Italy  is  the  general  favorite," 
Eve  answered,  with  a  friendly  smile  ; 
"  although  there  are  some  agreeable 
things  peculiar  to  almost  every  country." 

"  Italy  ! — Well,  that  astonishes  me  a 
good  deal !  I  never  knew  there  was  any- 
thing particularly  interesting  about  Italy  I 
I  should  have  expected  you  to  say  En- 
gland." 

"England  is  a  fine  country,  too,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  it  wants  many  things  that 
Italy  enjoys." 

"Well,  now,  what?"  said  Mr.  Howel, 
shifting  his  legs  from  one  knee  to  the 
other,  in  order  to  be  more  convenient 
to  listen,  or,  if  necessary,  to  object. 
"What  can  Italy  possess  that  England 
does  not  enjoy  in  a  still  greater  degree?  " 

"Its  recollections,  for  one  thing,  and 
all  that  interest  which  tijne  and  great 
events  throw  around  a  region." 

"And  is  England  wanting  in  recollec- 
tions and  great  events?  Are  there  not 
the  Conqueror  ?  or  if  you  will,  King  Al- 
fred, and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Shake- 
speare— think  of  Shakespeare,  young  lady 
— and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  Gunpow- 
der Plot ;  and  Cromwell,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, my  dear  Miss  Eve ;  and  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  London  Bridge,  and  George 
IV.,  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  real  kings. 
What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  can  Italy 
possess  to  equal  the  interest  one  feels  in 
such  things  as  these  ?  " 

"Thej7  are  very  interesting,  no  doubt," 
said  Eve,  endeavoring  not  to  smile — "but 
Italy  has  its  relies  of  former  ages  too; 
you  forget  the  Ceesars." 

"  Very  good  sort  of  persons  for  barbar 
ous  times,  I  daresa}7,  but  what  can  they 
be  to  the  English  monarchs  ?  I  would 
rather  look  upon  a  bona  fide  English 
king  than  see  all  the  Caesars  that  ever 
lived.  I  never  can  think  any  man  a  real 
king  but  the  king  of  England." 

"  Not  King  Solomon  ?  "  cried  John  Ef- 
fingham. 

"Oh!  he  was  a  Bible  king,  and  one 
never  thinks  of  them.     Italy  !  well,  this  I 
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did  not  expect  from  your  father's  daugh- 
ter !  Your  great-great-great-grandfather 
must  have  been  an  Englishman  born,  Mr. 
Effingham?" 

"  I  have  reason  to  think  he  was, 
sir." 

"  And  Milton,  and  Dryden,  and  New- 
ton, and  Locke  !  These  are  prodigious 
names,  and  worth  all  the  Caesars  put  to- 
gether. A  Pope,  too;  what  have  they 
got  in  Italy  to  compare  to  Pope  ?  " 

"They  have  at  least  the  Pope,"  said 
Eve,  laughing. 

"  And  then  there  are  the  Boar's  Head 
in  East  Cheap ;  and  the  Tower ;  and 
Queen  Anne,  and  all  the  wits  of  her  reign; 
and — and — and  Titus  Oates  ;  and  Bos- 
worth  Field ;  and  Smithfield,  where  the 
martyrs  were  burned,  and  a  thousand 
more  spots  and  persons  of  intense  interest 
in  Old  England  !  " 

"Quite  true,"  said  John  Effingham, 
with  an  air  of  sympathy — '.'  but,  Howel, 
you  have  forgotten  Peeping  Tom  of  Cov- 
entry, and  the  climate  !  " 

"And  Holyrood  House,  and  York  Min- 
ister, and  St.  Paul's,"  continued  the 
worthy  Mr.  Howel,  too  much  bent  on  a 
catalogue  of  excellences  that  to  him  was 
sacred,  to  heed  the  interruption  ;  "and 
above  all  Windsor  Castle.  What  is  there 
in  the  world  to  equal  Windsor  Castle  as  a 
royal  residence  ?  " 

Want  of  breath  now  gave  Eve  an  op- 
portunity to  repry,  and  she  seized  it  with 
an  eagerness  that  she  was  the  first  to 
laugh  at  herself  afterward. 

"  Caserta  is  no  mean  house,  Mr.  Howel; 
and  in  my  poor  judgment,  there  is  more 
real  magnificence  in  its  great  staircase 
than  in  all  Windsor  Castle  united,  if  you 
except  the  chapel." 

"But  St.  Paul's." 

"  Why,  St.  Peter's  may  be  set  down 
quite  fairly,  I  think,  for  its  pendant  at 
least." 

"True,  the  Catholics  do  say  so,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Howel,  with  the  deliberation 
one  uses  when  he  greatly  distrusts  his 
own  concession ;  "  but  I  have  always 
considered  it  one  of  their  frauds.  I  don't 
think  there  can  be  anything  finer  than  St. 
Paul's.     Then  there  are  the  noble  ruins 


of  England  !  They,  you  must  admit,  are 
unrivaled." 

"  The  Temple  of  Neptune,  at  Psestum, 
is  commonty  thought  an  interesting  ruin, 
Mr.  Howel." 

"Yes,  yes,  for  a  temple,  I  daresay; 
though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
heard  of  it  before.  But  '  no  temple  can 
ever  compare  to  a  ruined  abbey." 

"Taste  is  an  arbitrary  thing,  Tom 
Howel,  as  you  and  I  know  when,  as  boys, 
we  quarreled  about  the  beaut}7  of  our 
ponies,"  said  Mr.  Effingham,  willing  to 
put  an  end  to  a  discussion  that  he  thought 
a  little  premature  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence. "  Here  are  two  young  friends  who 
shared  the  hazards  of  our  late  passage 
with  us,  and  to  whom  in  a  great  degree 
we  owe  our  present  happy  security,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  make  jow.  acquainted  with 
them.  This  is  our  countryman,  Mr.  Powis, 
and  this  is  an  English  friend,  who  I  am 
certain  will  be  happy  to  know  so  warm 
an  admirer  of  his  own  county  —  Sir 
George  Tempjemore." 

Mr.  Howel  had  never  before  seen  a 
titled  Englishman,  and  he  was  taken  so 
much  by  surprise  that  he  made  his  saluta- 
tions rather  awkwardly.  As  both  the 
young  men,  however,  met  him  with  the 
respectful  ease  that  denotes  familiarity 
with  the  world,  he  soon  recovered  his 
self-possession. 

"I'  hope  you  have  brought  back  with 
you  a  sound  American  heart,  Miss  Eve," 
resumed  the  guest,  as  soon  as  this  little 
interruption  had  ceased.  "  We  have  had 
sundry  rumors  of  French  marquises  and 
German  barons ;  but  I  have  all  along 
trusted  too  much  to  your  patriotism  to 
believe  you  would  marry  a  foreigner." 

"I  hope  you  except  Englishmen,"  cried 
Sir  George,  gayly ;  "we  are  almost  the 
same  people." 

"I  am  proud  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir. 
Nothing  flatters  me  more  than  to  be 
thought  English  ;  and  I  certainly  should 
not  have  accused  Miss  Effingham  of  a 
want  of  love  of  country,  had — " 

"  She  married  half-a-dozen  English- 
men," interrupted  John  Effingham,  who 
saw  that  the  old  theme  was  in  danger  of 
being  revived.     "But,   Howel,  you  have 
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paid  me  no  compliment  on  the  changes  in 
the  house.  I  hope  they  are  to  your  taste." 

"A  little  too  French,  Mr.  John." 

"  French  !  There  is  not  a  French  feat- 
ure in  the  whole  animal.  What  has  put 
such  a  notion  into  your  head  ?  " 

' *  It  is  the  common  opinion,  and  I  con- 
fess.I  should  like  the  building  better  were 
it  less  continental." 

"Why,  my  old  friend,  it  is  a  nonde- 
script-original— Effingham  upon  Doolittle, 
if  3tou  will ;  and,  as  for  models,  it  is  rather 
more  English  than  anything  else." 

"Well,  Mr.  John,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
this,  for  I  do  Confess  to  a  disposition 
rather  to  like  the  house.  I  am  dying  to 
know,  Miss  Eve,  if  you  saw  all  our  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries  when  in  Eu- 
rope ?  That  to  me  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  delights  of  traveling  !  " 

"  To  say  that  we  saw  them  all,  might 
be  too  much ;  though  we  certainly  did 
meet  with  many." 

"  Scott,  of  course." 

f*  Sir  Walter  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  a  few  times,  in  London." 

"And  Southey,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Wordsworth,  and  Moore,  and  Bulwer, 
and  D'Israeli,  and  Rogers,  and  Campbell, 
and  the  grave  of  Byron,  and  Horace 
Smith,  and  Miss  Landon,  and  Barry  Corn- 
wall, and — " 

"  Cum  multis  aliis,"  put  in  John  Ef- 
fingham, again,  by  waj*  of  arresting  the 
torrent  of  names.  "Eve  saw  many  of 
these,  and,  as  Tubal  told  Shy  lock,  'we 
often  came  where  we  did  hear'  of  the 
rest.  But  you  say  nothing,  friend  Tom, 
of  Goethe,  and  Tieck,  and  Schlegel  and 
Lamartine,  Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  Dela- 
vigne,  Mickiewicz,  Nota,  Manzoni,  Nicco- 
lini,  etc.,  etc.,  etc>  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

Honest,  well-meaning  Mr.  Howel  lis- 
tened to  the  catalogue  that  the  other  ran 
volubly  over,  in  silent  wonder  j  for,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men,  he  had  never  even  heard 
of  them ;  and,  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  unconsciously  to  himself,  he  had 
got  to  believe  that  there  was  no  great 
personage  still  living  of  whom  he  did  not 
know  something. 

"Ah,  here  comes  young  Wenham,  by 


way  of  preserving  the  equilibrium,"  re- 
sumed John  Effingham,  looking  out  of 
a  window.  "I  rather  think  you  must 
have  forgotten  him,  Ned,  though  you  re- 
member his  father,  beyond  question." 

Mr.  Effingham  and  his  cousin  went  out 
into  the  hall  to  receive  the  new  guest, 
with  whom  the  latter  had  become  ac- 
quainted while  superintending  the  repairs 
of  the  Wigwam. 

Mr.  Wenham  was  the  son  of  a  success- 
ful lawyer  in  the  county,  and,  being  an 
only  child,  he  had  also  succeeded  to  an 
easy  independence.  His  age,  however, 
brought  him  rather  into  the  generation 
to  which  Eve  belonged,  than  into  that  of 
the  father;  and,  if  Mr.  Howel  was  a  re- 
flection, or  rather  a  continuation,  of  all 
the  provincial  notions  that  America  enter- 
tained of  England  forty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Wenham  might  almost  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  opposite  school,  and  to  be  as  ultra- 
American  as  his  neighbor  was  ultra-Brit- 
ish. If  there  is  la  jeune  France,  there  is 
also  la  jeune  Amerique,  although  the 
votaries  of  the  latter  march  with  less 
hardy  steps  than  the  votaries  of  the  first. 
Mr.  Wenham  fancied  himself  a  paragon 
of  national  independence,  and  was  con- 
stantly talking  of  American  excellences, 
though  the  ancient  impressions  still  lin- 
gered in  his  moral  system,  as  men  look 
askance  for  the  ghost  which  frightened 
their  childhood  on  crossing  a  churchyard 
in  the  dark.  John  Effingham  knew  the 
penchant  of  the  young  man,  and  when  he 
said  that  he  came  happily  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium,  he  alluded  to  this  striking 
difference  in  the  characters  of  their  two 
friends.  The  introductions  and  salutations 
over,  we  shall  resume  the  conversation 
that  succeeded  in  the  drawing-room. 

"You  must  be  much  gratified,  Miss 
Effingham,"  observed  Mr.  Wenham,  who, 
like  a  true  American,  being  a  young  man 
himself,  supposed  it  de  rigueur  to  address 
a  3Toung  lady  in  preference  to  any  other 
present,  "  with  the  great  progress  made 
by  our  country  since  you  went  abroad." 

Eve  simply  answered  that  her  extreme 
youth,  when  she  left  home,  had  prevented 
her  from  retaining  any  precise  notions  on 
such  subjects. 
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"I  daresay  it  is  all  very  true,"  she 
added,  "  but  one,  like  myself,  who  remem- 
bers only  older  countries,  is,  I  think,  a 
little  more  apt  to  be  struck  with  the  de- 
ficiencies than  with  what  may,  in  truth, 
be  improvements,  though  they  still  fall 
short  of  excellence." 

Mr.  Wenham  looked  vexed,  or  indignant 
would  be  a  better  word,  but  he  succeeded 
in  preserving*  his  coolness — a  thing*  that  is 
not  always  easy  to  one  of  provincial  habits 
and  provincial  education,  when  he  finds 
his  own  beau-ideal  lightly  estimated  by 
others. 

'*  Miss  Effingham  must  discover  a  thou- 
sand imperfections,"  said  Mr„  Howel, 
* '  coming,  as  she  does,  directly  from  En- 
gland. That  music,  now  "—alluding  to 
the .  sounds  of  a  flute  that  were  heard 
through  the  open  windows,  coming  from* 
the  adjacent  village  —  "  must  be  rude 
enough  to  her  ear,  after  the  music  of 
London.". 

"  The  street  music  of  London  is  certain- 
ly among  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  in 
Europe,"  returned  Eve,  with  a  glance  of 
the  eye  at  the  baronet  that  caused  him 
to  smile,  "and  I  think  this  fairly  belongs 
to  the  class,  being  so  freely  given  in  the 
neighborhood . " 

"  Have  you  read  the  articles  signed 
Minerva,  in  the  '  Hebdomad/  Miss  Effing- 
ham?" inquired  Mr.  Wenham,  who  was 
determined  to  try  the  young  lady  on  a 
point  of  sentiment,  having*  succeeded  soi 
ill  in  his  first  attempt  to  interest  her. 
"They  are  generally  thought  to  be  a 
great  acquisition  to  American  literature." 

'*  Well,  Wenham,  you  are  a  fortunate 
man,"  interposed  Mr.  Howel,  "if  you  can 
find  any  literature  in  America  to  add  to 
or  subtract  from.  Bej7ond  almanacs,  re- 
ports of  cases  badly  got  up,  and  news- 
paper verses,  I  know  nothing  that  deserves 
such  a  name." 

"  We  may  not  print  on  as  fine  paper, 
Mr.  Howel,  or  do  up  the  books  in  as 
handsome  binding  as  other  people,"  said 
Mr.  Wenham,  bridling  and  looking  grave, 
"  but  so  far  as  sentiments  are  concerned, 
or  sound  sense,  American  literature  need 
turn  its  back  on  no  literature  of  the  day." 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Effingham,  you  were 


in  Russia  ;  did  fwi  happen  to  see  the  Em- 
peror ?  " 

"  I  had  that  pleasure,  Mr.  Howel." 

"And  is  he  really  the  monster  we  have 
been  taught  to  believe  him  ?  " 

"  Monster  !  "  exclaimed  the  upright  Mr. 
Effingham,  fairly  recoiling  a  step  in  sur- 
prise. "  In  what  sense  a  monster,  my 
worthy  friend  ?  Surely  not  in  a  physi- 
cal ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  that.  I  have  somehow 
got  the  notion  he  is  anything  but  hand- 
some. A  mean  butchering,  bloody-minded 
looking  little  chap,  I'll  engage." 

"You  are  libeling  one  of  the  finest- 
looking  men  of  the  age." 

"  I  think  I  would  submit  it  to  a  jury.  I 
cannot  believe,  after  what  I  have  read  of 
him  in  the  English  publications,  that  he 
is  so  very  handsome." 

"£ut,  my  good  neighbor,  these  English 
publications  must  be  wrong;  prejudiced 
perhaps,  or  even  malignant." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  imposed 
on  in  that  way.  Besides,  what  motive 
could  an  English  writer  have  for  belying 
an  Emperor  of  Russia  ?  " 

"  Sure  enough,  what  motive !  "  ex- 
claimed John  Effingham.  "  You  have 
your  answer,  Ned  !  " 

"But  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Howel," 
Eve  interposed,  "that  we  have  seen  the 
Emperor  Nicholas." 

"  I  daresay,  Miss  Eve,  that  your  gentle 
nature  was  disposed  to  judge  him  as 
kindly  as  possible ;  and  then,  I  think  most 
Americans,  ever  since  the  treat}7  of  Ghent, 
have  been  disposed  to  view  all  Russians 
too  favorably.  No,  no ;  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  account  of  the  English  ;  they  live 
much  nearer  to  St,  Petersburg  than  we 
do,  and  they  are  more  accustomed,  too,  to 
give  accounts  of  such  matters." 

"But  living  nearer,  Tom  Howel,"  cried 
Mr.  Effingham,  with  unusual  animation, 
"in  such  a  case,  is  of  no  avail,  unless  one 
lives  near  enough  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes." 

"  Well — well — my  good  friend,  we  will 
talk  of  this  another  time.  I  know  your 
disposition  to  look  at  everybody  with  len- 
ient ej'es.  I  will  now  wish  you  all  a  good 
morning,  and  hope  soon  to  see  you  again. 
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Miss  Eve,  I  have  one  word  to  say,  if  you 
dare  trust  yourself  with  a  youth  of  fifty 
for  a  minute  in  the  librae" 

Eve  rose  cheerfully,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  room  her  father's  visitor  had  named. 
When  within  it,  Mr.  Howel  shut  the  door 
carefully,  and  then  with  a  sort  of  eager 
delight,  he  exclaimed  : 

."  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  young 
lady,  tell  me  who  are  these  two  strange 
gentlemen  in  the  other  room." 

"Precisely  the  persons  my  father  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Howel ;  Mr..  Paul  Powis  and 
Sir  George  Templemore." 

**  Englishmen,  of  course  !  " 

"  Sir  George  Templemore  is,  of  course, 
as  you  say,  but  we  may  boast  of  Mr. 
Powis  as  a  countryman." 

"Sir  George  Templemore!  What  a 
superb-looking  young  fellow  !  " 

"Why,  yes,"  returned  Eve,  laughing; 
"he,  at  least,  you  will  admit  is  a  hand- 
some man." 

"  He  is  wonderful !  The  other,  Mr.-a 
-a-a — I  forget  what  you  called  him — he  is 
pretty  well  too  ;  but  this  Sir  George  is  a 
princely  youth." 

"I  rather  think  a  majority  of  observers 
would  give  the  preference  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Powis,"  said  Eve,  struggling 
to  be  steady,  but  permitting  a'  blush  to 
heighten  her  color,  in  spite  of  the  effort. 

"  What  could  have  induced  him  to  come 
up  among  these  mountains — an  English 
baronet ! "  resumed  Mr.  Howel,  without 
thinking  of  Eve's  confusion.  "Is  he  a 
real  lord?" 

"  Only  a  little  one,  Mr.  Howel.  You 
heard  what  my  father  said  of  our  having 
been  fellow-travelers." 

"But  what  does  he  think  of  us?  I  am 
dying  to  know  what  such  a  man  realty 
thinks  of  us." 

"  It  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  what 
such  men  really  think;  although  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  is  disposed  to 
think  rather  favorably  of  some  of  us."- 

"  Aye,  of  you,  and  your  father,  and 
Mr.  John.  You  have  traveled,  and  are 
more  than  half  European ;  but  what  can 
he  think  of  those  who  have  never  left 
America?  " 

"Even   of   some    of    those,"    returned 


Eve,  smiling,  "I  suspect  he  thinks  par- 
tially." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  his  opinion  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  him  mention  the  Emperor's  name  ; 
nor  do  I  think  he  has  ever  seen  him." 

"That  is  extraordinary  !  Such  a  man 
should  have  seen  everything,  and  know 
everything ;  but  I'll  engage,  at  the  bot- 
tom, he  does  know  all  about  him.  If  you 
happen  to  have  any  old  English  news- 
papers, as  wrappers,  or  by  any  other  ac- 
cident, let  me  beg  them  of  you.  I  care 
not  how  old  they  are.  An  English  journal 
fifty  years  old  is  more  interesting  than 
one  of  ours  wet  from  the  press." 

Eve  promised  to  send  him  a  package,, 
when  they  shook  hands  and  parted.  As. 
she  was  crossing  the  hall,  to  rejoin  the 
party,  John  Effingham  stopped  her. 

"Has  Howel  made  proposals?"  the- 
gentleman  inquired,  in  an  affected  whis- 
per. 

"  None,  cousin  Jack,  beyond  an  offer  to- 
read  the  old  English  newspapers  I  can 
send  him." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Tom  Howel  will  swallow  alL 
the  nonsense  that  is  timbre  a  Londres.,y 

"  I  confess  a  good  deal  of  surprise  at 
finding  a  respectable  and  intelligent  man 
so  weak-minded  as  to  give  credit  to  such 
authorities,  or  to  form  his  serious  opin- 
ions on  information  derived  from  such 
sources." 

.  "  You  may  be  surprised,  Eve,  at  hear- 
ing so  frank  avowals  of  the  weakness ; 
but,  as  for  the  weakness  itself,  you  are 
now  in  a  country  for  which  England  does 
all  the  thinking,  except  on  subjects  that 
touch  the  current  interests  of  the  day." 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  believe  this  !  If  it 
were  true,  how  came  we  independent  of 
her — where  did  we  get  spirit  to  war 
against  her?" 

"The  man  who  has  attained  his  ma- 
jority is  independent  of  his  father's  legal 
control,  without  being  independent  of  the 
lessons  he  was  taught  when  a  child.  The 
soldier  semetimes  mutinies,  and  after  the 
contest  is  over,  he  is  usually  the  most 
submissive  man  of  the  regiment." 
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"  All  this  to  me  is  very  astonishing- !  I 
confess  that  a  great  deal  has  struck  me 
unpleasantly  in  this  way,  since  our  return, 
especially  in  ordinary  society ;  but  I  never 
could  have  supposed  it  had  reached  to  the 
pass  in  which  I  see  it  existing-  in  our  good 
neighbor  Howel." 

"  You  have  witnessed  one  of  the  effects, 
in  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  to  our- 
selves ;  but,  as  "time  and  years  afford  the 
means  of  observation  and  comparison,  you 
will  perceive  the  effects  in  matters  of  the 
last  moment,  in  a  national  point  of  view. 
It  is  in  human  nature  to  undervalue  the 
things  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  to 
form  false  estimates  of  those  which  are 
remote,  either  by  time  or  by  distance. 
But,  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and  in 
young  Wenham  you  will  find  one  who 
fancies  himself  a  votary  of  a  new  school, 
although  his  prejudices  and  mental  de- 
pendence are  scarcely  less  obvious  than 
those  of  poor  Tom  Howel." 

The  arrival  of  more  company,  among 
whom  were  several  ladies,  compelled  Eve 
to  defer  an  examination  of  Mr.  Wenham 's 
peculiarities  to  another  opportunity.  She 
found  many  of  her  own  sex,  whom  she  had 
left  children,  grown  into  womanhood,  and 
not  a  few  of  them,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
they  should  be  cultivating  their  physical 
and  moral  powers,  alread3r  oppressed  with 
the  cares  and  feebleness  that  weigh  so 
heavily  on  the  young  American  wife. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  Nay  we  must  longer  kneel ;  I  am  a  suitor." 
—Queen  Katherine. 

The  Effinghams  were  soon  regularly 
domesticated,  and  the  usual  civilities  had 
been  exchanged.  Many  of  their  old  friends 
resumed  their  ancient  intercourse,  and 
some  new  acquaintances  were  made.  The 
few  first  visits  were,  as  usual,  rather  la- 
bored and  formal ;  but  tilings  soon  took 
their  natural  course,  and,  as  the  ease  of 
country  life  was  the  aim  of  the  family, 
the  temporary  little  bustle  was  quickly 
forgotten. 

The  dressing-room  of  Eve  overlooked 
the  lake,  and,  about  a  week  after  her  ar- 


rival, she  was  seated  in  it  enjoying  that 
peculiarly  lad}T-like  luxury  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  process  of  having  another 
gently  disposing  of  the  hair.  Annette 
wielded  the  comb,  as  usual,  wThile  Ann 
Sidley,  who  Avas  unconsciously  jealous 
that  any  one  should  be  employed  about 
her  darling,  even  in  this  manner,  though 
so  long  accustomed  to  it,  busied  herself  in 
preparing  the  different  articles  of  attire 
that  she  fancied  her  young  mistress  might 
be  disposed  to  wear  that  morning.  Grace 
was  also  in  the  room,  having  escaped  from 
the  hands  of  her  own  maid,  in  order  to 
look  into  one  of  those  books  which  pro- 
fessed to  give  an  account  of  the  extrac- 
tion and  families  of  the  higher  classes  of 
Great  Britain,  a  copy  of  which  Eve  hap- 
pened to  possess,  among  a  large  collection 
of  books,  Almanachs  de  Gotha,  Court 
Guides,  and  other  similar  works  that  she 
had  found  it  convenient  to  possess  as  a 
traveler. 

"Ah  !  here  .it  is,"  said  Grace,  in  the 
eagerness  of  one  who  is  suddenly  success- 
ful after  a  long  and  vexatious  search. 

"  Here  is  what,  coz  ?  " 

Grace  colored,  and  she  could  have  bitten 
her  tongue  for  its  indiscretion,  but,  too  in- 
genuous to  deceive,  she  reluctantly  told 
the  truth. 

"  I  was  merely  looking  for  the  account 
of  Sir  George  Templemore's  family  ;  it  is 
awkward  to  be  domesticated  with  one  of 
whose  family  we  are  utterly  ignorant." 

"Have  you  found  the  name  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  see  he  has  two  sisters,  both  of 
whom  are  married,  and  a  brother  who  is 
in  the  Guards.     But — " 

"But  what,  dear?  " 

"His  title  is  not  so  very  old." 

"The  title  of  no  baronet  can  be  very  old, 
the  order  having  been  instituted  in  the 
reign  of  James  I." 

"  I  did  not  know  that.  His  ancestor 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1701,  I  see. 
Now,  Eve—" 

"Now,  what,  Grace?  " 

"  We  are  both — "  Grace  could  not  con- 
fine the  remark  to  herself — "  we  are  both 
of  older  families  than  this  '.  You  have 
even  a  much  higher  English  extraction ; 
and  I  think  I  can  claim  for  the  Van  Con 
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landts  more  antiquity  than  one  that  dates 
from  1701  !  " 

"  No  one  doubts  it,  Grace ;  but  what  do 
you  wish  me  to  understand  by  this  ?  Are 
we  to  insist  on  preceding-  Sir  George,  in 
going  through  a  door  ?  " 

Grace  blushed  to  the  eyes,  and  yet  she 
laughed  involuntarily. 

"  What  nonsense  !  No  one  thinks  of 
such  things  in  America." 

'•Except  at  Washington,  where,  I  am 
told,  '  Senators'  ladies '  do  give  them- 
selves airs.  But  you  are  quite  right, 
Grace  ;  women  have  no  rank  in  America, 
beyond  their  general  social  rank  as  ladies 
or  no  ladies,  and  we  will  not  be  the  first 
to  set  an  example  of  breaking  the  rule.  I 
am  afraid  our  blood  will  pass  for  nothing, 
and  that  we  must  give  place  to  the  bar- 
onet, unless,  indeed,  he  recognizes  the 
rights  of  the  sex." 

"  You  know  I  mean  nothing  so  silly. 
Sir  George  Templemore  does  not  seem  to 
think  of  rank  at  all;  even  Mr.  Powis 
treats  him  in  all  respects  as  an  equal,  and 
Sir  George  seems  to  admit  it  to  be  right." 

Eve's  maid,  at  the  moment,  was  twist- 
ing her  hair,  with  the  intention  to  put  it 
up ;  but  the  sudden  manner  in  which  her 
young  mistress  turned  to  look  at  Grace 
caused  Annette  to  relinquish  her  grasp, 
and  the  shoulders  of  the  beautiful  and 
blooming  girl  were  instantly  covered  with 
the  luxuriant  tresses. 

"And  why  should  not  Mr.  Powis  treat 
Sir  George  Templemore  as  one  every 
way  his  equal,  Grace  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
an'  impetuosity  unusual  in  one  so  trained 
in  the  forms  of  the  world. 

"Why,  Eve,  one  is  a  baronet  and  the 
other  is  but  a  simple  gentleman." 

Eve  Effingham  sat  silent  for  quite  a 
minute.  Her  little  foot  moved,  and  she 
had  been  carefully  taught,  too,  that  a 
lady-like  manner  required  that  even  this 
beautiful  portion  of  the  female  frame 
should  be  quiet  and  unobtrusive.  But 
America  did  not  contain  two  of  the  same 
sex,  years,* and  social  condition  less  alike 
in  their  opinions,  or  it  might  be  said  their 
prejudices,  than  the  two  cousins.  Grace 
Van  Cortlandt,  of  the  best  blood  of  her 
native  land,  had  unconsciously  imbibed  in 


childhood  the  notions  connected  with  he- 
reditary rank,  through  the  traditions  of 
colonial  manners,  by  means  of  novels,  by 
hearing  the  vulgar  reproached  or  con- 
demned for  their  obtrusion  and  ignorance, 
and  too  often  justly  reproached  and  con- 
demned, and  by  the  aid  of  her  imagina- 
tion, which  contributed  to  throw  a  gloss 
and  brilliancy  over  a  state  of  things  that 
singularly  gains  by  distance.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  Eve,  everything  con- 
nected with  such  subjects  was  a  matter  of 
fact.  She  had  been  thrown  early  into  the 
highest  associations  of  Europe;  she  had 
not  only  seen  ro3*alty  on  its  days  of  gala 
and  representation,  a  mere  raree-show 
that  is  addressed  to  the  senses,  or  purely 
an  observance  of  forms  that  may  possibly 
have  their  meaning,  but  which  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  have  their  reasons ;  but  she 
had  lived  long  and  intimately  among  the 
high-born  and  great,  and  this,  too,  in  so 
many  different  countries  as  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  influence  of  the  particular 
nation  that  has  transmitted  so  many  of 
its  notions  to  America  as  heir-looms.  By 
close  observation,  she  knew  that  arbi- 
trary and  political  distinctions  made  but 
little  difference  between  men  of  them- 
selves ;  and  so  far  from  having  become 
the  dupe  of  the  glitter  of  life,  by  living  so 
long  within  its  immediate  influence,  she 
had  learned  to  discriminate  between  the 
false  and  the  real,  and  to  perceive  that 
which  was  truly  respectable  and  useful, 
and  to  know  it  from  that  which  was  merely 
arbitrary  and  selfish. 

Eve  actually'  fancied  that  the  position 
of  an  American  gentleman  might  really 
become,  nay,  that  it  ought  to,be,  the  high- 
est of  all  human  stations,  short  of  that  of 
sovereigns.  Such  a  man  had  no  social  su- 
perior, with  the  exception  of  those  who 
actually  ruled,  in  her  eyes  ;  and  this  fact 
she  conceived  rendered  him  more  than 
noble,  as  nobility  is  usually  graduated. 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  see  her  father 
and  John  Effingham  moving  in  the  best 
circles  of  Europe,  respected  for  their  in- 
formation and  independence,  undistin- 
guished by  their  manners,  admired  for 
their  personal  appearance,  manly,  courte- 
ous, and  of  noble  bearing  and  principles, 
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if  not  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  an  arbitrary  rule  connected  With  rank. 
Rich,  and  possessing  all  the  habits  that 
properly  mark  refinement,  of  gentle  ex- 
traction, of  liberal  attainments,  walking* 
abroad  in  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and 
with  none  between  them  and  the  Deity, 
Eve  had  learned  to  regard  the  gentlemen 
of  her  race  as  the  equals  in  station  of  any 
of  their  European  associates,  and  as  the 
superiors  of  most,  in  everything  that  is 
essential  to  true  distinction.  With  her, 
even  titular  princes  and  dukes  had  no  es- 
timation, merely  as  princes  and  dukes; 
and,  as  her  quick  mind  glanced  over  the 
long  catalogue  of  artificial  social  grada- 
tions, and  she  found  Grace  actually  at- 
taching an  importance  to  the  equivocal 
and  purely  conventional  condition  of  an 
English  baronet,  a  strong  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  connected  itself  with  the  idea. 

"A  simple  gentleman,  Grace?"  she 
repeated  slowly  after  her  cousin ;  "  and  is 
not  a  simple  gentleman,  a  simple  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  the  equal  of  any  gentle- 
man on  earth  —  of  a  poor  baronet  in 
particular?  " 

"Poor  baronet,  Eve!  " 

"Yes,  dear,  poor  baronet;  I  know  fully 
the  extent  and  meaning  of  what  I  saj\ 
It  is  true,  we  do  not  know  as  much  of  Mr. 
Powis'  famil}7,"  and  here  Eve's  color 
heightened,  though  she  made  a  mighty 
effort  to  be  steadj^  and  unmoved,  "us  we 
might ;  but  we  know  he  is  an  American ; 
that,  at  least,  is  something ;  and  we  see 
he  is  a  gentleman;  and  what  American 
gentleman,  a  real  American  gentleman, 
can  be  the  inferior  of  an  English  baro- 
net ?  Would  your  uncle,  think  yo\i ; 
would  cousin  Jack ;  proud,  lofty-minded 
cousin  Jack,  think  you,  Grace,  consent 
to  receive  so  paltry  a  distinction  as  a 
baronetcy,  were  our  institutions  to  be  so 
far  altered  as  to  admit  of  such  social 
classifications  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  would  they  be,  Eve,  if 
not  baronets  ?  " 

"  Earls,  counts,  dukes,  nay,  princes  ! 
These  are  the  designations  of  the  higher 
classes  of  Europe,  and  such  titles,  or  those 
that  are  equivalent,  would  belong  to  the 
higher  classes  here." 


"  I  fancy  that  Sir  George1  Templemore 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  admit  all 
this  ?  " 

"If , you  had  seen  Miss  Eve  surrounded 
and  admired  by  princes,  as  I  have  seen 
her,  Miss  Grace,"  said  Ann  Sidley,  "you 
would  not  think  any  simple  Sir  George 
half  good  enough  for  her." 

"  Our  good  Nanny  means  a  Sir  George, " 
interrupted  Eve,  laughing,  "and  not  the 
Sir  George  in  question.  But  seriously, 
dearest  coz,  it  depends  more  on  ourselves, 
and  less  on  others,  in  what  light  they  are 
to  regard  us,  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Do  you  not  suppose  there  are  families  in 
America  who,  .if  disposed  to  raise  any  ob- 
jections beyond  those  that  are  purely  per- 
sonal, would  object  to  baronets,  and  the 
wearers  of  red  ribbons,  as  unfit  matches 
for  their  daughters,  on  the  ground  of 
rank?  What  an  absurdity  would  it  be 
for  a  Sir  George,  or  the  Sir  George  either, 
to  object  to  a  daughter  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  on  ac- 
count of  station ;  and  yet  I'll  answer  for 
it,  you  would  think  it  no  personal  honor, 
if  Mr.  Jackson  had  a  son,  that  he  should 
propose  to  my  dear  father  for  you.  Let 
us  respect  ourselves  properly,  take  care 
to  be  truly  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  so 
far  from  titular  ranks  being  necessary  to 
us,  before  a  hundred  lustra  are  past  we 
shall  bring  all  such  distinctions  into  dis- 
credit, by  showing  that  they  are  not  nec- 
essary to  any  one  important  interest,  or 
to  true  happiness  and  respectability  any- 
where." 

"  And  do  you  not  believe,  Eve,  that  Sir 
George  Templemore  thinks  of*  the  differ- 
ence in  station  between  us  ?  " 

"1  cannot  answer  for  that,"  said  Eve, 
calmly.  "The  man  is  naturally  modest ; 
and,  it  is  possible,  when  he  sees  that  we 
belong  to  the  highest  social  condition  of  a 
great  country,  he  may  regret  that  such 
has  not  been  his  own  good  fortune  in  his 
native  land  ;  especially,  Grace,  since  he 
has  known  you." 

Grace  blushed,  looked  pleased,  delighted 
even,  yet  surprised.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
explain  the  causes  of  the  first  three  ex- 
pressions of  her  emotious,  but  the  last 
may  require  a  short  examination.     Noth- 
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ing  but  time  and  a  change  of  circum- 
stances can  ever  raise  a  province,  or  a 
provincial  town,  to  the  independent  state 
of  feeling-  that  so  strikingly  distinguishes 
a  metropolitan  country  or  a  capital.  It 
would  be  as  rational  to  expect  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  nursery  should  disre- 
gard the  opinions  of  the  drawing-room, 
as  to  believe  that  the  provincial  should 
do  all  his  own  thinking.  Political  de- 
pendency, moreover,  is  much  more  easily 
thrown  aside  than  mental  dependency.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Grace 
Van  Cortlandt,  with  her  narrow  associa- 
tions, general  notions  of  life,  origin,  and 
provincial  habits,  should  be  the  very  op- 
posite of  Eve,  in  all  that  relates  to  in- 
dependence of  thought,  in  subjects  like 
those  that  they  were  now  discussing. 
Had  Grace  been  a  native  of  New  En- 
gland, even,  she  would  have  been  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  mere  social  rank  of  the 
baronet  than  was  actually  the  case  ;  for, 
while  the  population  of  that  part  of  the 
Union  feel  more  of  the  general  subservi- 
ency to  Great  Britain  than  the  population 
of  an3'  other  portion  of  the  republic,  they 
probably  feel  less  of  it,  in  this  particular 
form,  from  the  circumstances  that  their 
colonial  habits  were  less  connected  with 
the  aristocratical  usages  of  the  mother 
country.  Grace  was  allied  by  blood,  too, 
with  the  higher  classes  of  England,  as 
indeed  was  the  fact  with  most  of  the  old 
families  among  the  New  York  gentry ; 
and  the  traditions  of  her  race  came  in  aid 
of  the  traditions  of  her  colony  to  continue 
the  profound  deference  she  felt  for  an  En- 
glish title.  Eve  might  have  been  equally 
subjected  to  the  same  feelings,  had  she 
not  been  removed  into  another  sphere 
at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  where  she 
imbibed  the  notions  already  mentioned — 
notions  that  were  quite  as  effectually 
rooted  in  her  moral  system  as  those  of 
Grace  herself  could  be  in  her  own. 

"This  is  a  strange  way  of  viewing  the 
rank  of  a  baronet,  Eve ! "  Grace  ex- 
claimed, as  soon  as  she  had  a  little  re- 
covered from  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
personal  allusion.  "  I  greatly  question  if 
you  can  induce  Sir  George  Templemore  to 
see  his  own  position  with  your  eyes." 


"  No,  my  dear ;  I  think  he  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  regard  not  only  that,  but 
most  other  things,  with  the  eyes  of  an- 
other person.  We  will  now  talk  of  more 
agreeable  things,  however ;  for  I  confess, 
when  I  do  dwell  on  titles,  I  have  a  taste 
for  the  more  princely  appellations;  and 
that  a  simple  chevalier  can  scarce  excite 
a  feeling  that  such  is  the  theme." 

"Nay,  Eve,"  interrupted  Grace,  with 
spirit,  "  an  English  baronet  is  noble.  Sir 
George  Templemore  assured  me  that  as 
lately  as  last  evening.  The  heralds,  I 
believe,  have  quite  recently  established 
that  fact  to  their  own  satisfaction." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,  dear,"  returned  Eve, 
with  difficulty  refraining  from  gaping, 
"as  it  will  be  of  great  importance  to 
them  in  their  own  eyes.  At  'all  events, 
I  concede  that  Sir  George  Templemore, 
knight  or  baronet,  big  baron  or  little 
baron,  is  a  noble  fellow ;  and  what  more 
can  any  reasonable  person  desire  ?  Do 
you  know,  sweet  coz,  that  the  Wigwam 
will  be  full  to  overflowing  next  week? 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  light  our 
council  -  fire,  and  to  smoke  the  pipe  of 
many  welcomes  ?  " 

"  I  have  understood  Mr.  Powis,  that 
his  kinsman,  Captain  Ducie,  will  arrive 
on  Monday." 

"  And  Mrs.  Hawker  will  come  on  Tues- 
day, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloomfield  on  Wednes- 
day, and  honest,  brave,  straightforward, 
literati  -  hating  Captain  Truck  on  Thurs- 
day at  the  latest.  We  shall  have  a  large 
country  circle,  and  I  hear  the  gentlemen 
talking  of  the  boats  and  other  amusements. 
But  I  believe  my  father  has  a  consulta- 
tion in  the  library,  at  which  he  wishes  us 
to  be  present ;  we  will  join  him  if  you 
please." 

As  Eve's  toilet  was  now  completed,  the 
two  ladies  rose,  and  descended  together 
to  join  the  party  below.  Mr.  Effingham 
was  standing  at  a  table  that  was  covered 
with  maps;  while  two  o*  three  respect- 
able-looking men,  master  mechanics,  were 
at  his  side.  The  manners  of  these  men 
were  quiet,  civil,  and  respectful,  having  a 
mixture  of  manly  simplicity  with  a  proper 
deference  for  the  years  and  station  of  the 
master  of  the  house ;  though  all  but  one 
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wore  their  hats.'  The  one  who  formed  the 
exception  had  become  refined  by  a  long- 
intercourse  with  this  particular  family ; 
and  his  acquired  taste  had  taught  him 
that  respect  for  himself,  as  well  as  for 
decency,  rendered  it  necessary  to  observe 
the  long-established  rules  of  decorum  in 
his  intercourse  with  others.  His  compan- 
ions, though  without  a  particle  of  coarse- 
ness, or  any  rudeness  of  intention,  were 
less  decorous,  simply  from  a  loose  habit, 
that  is  insensibly  taking  the  place  of  the 
ancient  laws  of  propriety  in  such  matters, 
and  which  habit,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  a 
part  of  its  origin  in  false  and  impracti- 
cable political  notions,  that  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  arts  of  demagogues. 
Still  not  one  of  the  three  hard-working, 
realty  civil",  and  even  humane  men,  who 
now  stood  covered  in  the  librarj'  of  Mr. 
Effingham,  was  probably  conscious  of  the 
improprietj'  of  which  he  was  guilty,  or 
was  doing  more  than  insensibly  yielding 
to  a  vicious  and  vulgar  practice. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  my  love," 
said  Mr.  Effingham,  as  his  daughter  en- 
tered the  room,  "  for  I  find  I  need  support 
in  maintaining  my  own  opinions  here. 
John  is  obstinately  silent ;  and  as  for  all 
these  other  gentlemen,  I  fear  they  have 
decidedly  taken  sides  against  me." 

"  You  can  usually  count  on  my  support, 
dearest  father,  feeble  as  it  may  be.  But 
what  is  the  disputed  point  to-day  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  proposition  to  alter  the  in- 
terior of  the  church,  and  our  neighbor 
Gouge  has  brought  the  plans  on  which, 
as  he  sa37s,  he  has  lately  altered  several 
churches  in  the  country.  The  idea  is  to 
remove  the  pews  entirely,  converting 
them  into  what  are  called  '  slips,'  to  lower 
the  pulpit,  and  to  raise  the  floor  amphi- 
theater fashion." 

"  Can  there  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
this  change  ?  "  demanded  Eve,  with  sur- 
prise. "  Slips  !  The  word  has  a  vulgar 
sound  even,  and*  savors  of  a  useless  inno- 
vation.    I  doubt  its  orthodoxy." 

"It  is  very  popular,  Miss  Eve,"  an- 
swered Aristabuhis,  advancing  from  the 
window,  where  he  had  been  whispering  as- 
sent. "  This  fashion  takes  universally,  and 
is  getting  to  prevail  in  all  denominations." 


Eve  turned  involuntarily,  and  to  her  sur- 
prise she  perceived  that  the  editor  of  the 
"  Active  Inquirer "  was  added  to  their 
part}'.  The  salutations  on  the  part  of  the 
young  lady  were  distant  and  stately, 
while  Mr.  Dodge,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  resist  public  opinion,  and  had  actually 
parted  with  his  mustachios,  simpered,  and 
wished  to  have  it  understood  by  the  spec- 
tators that  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with 
all  the  family. 

"It  may  be  popular,  Mr.  Bragg,"  re- 
turned Eve,  as  soon  as  she  rose  from  her 
profound  courtesy  to  Mr.  Dodge  ;  "but  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  seemly.  This 
is,  indeed,  changing  the  order  of  things, 
by  elevating  the  sinner  and  depressing 
the  saint." 

"You  forget,  Miss  Eve,  that  under  the 
old  plan  the  people  could  not  see  ;  they 
were  kept  unnaturally  down,  if  one  can  so 
express  it,  while  nobody  had  a  good  look- 
out but  the  parson  and  the  singers  in  the 
front  row  of  the  gallery.  This  was  un- 
just." ' 

"  I  do  not  conceive,  sir,  that  a  good  look- 
out, as  you  term  it,  is  at  all  essential  to 
devotion,  or  that  one  cannot  as  well  listen 
to  instruction  when  beneath  the  teacher 
as  when  above  him." 

"  Pardon  me,  miss  ;  "  Eve  recoiled,  as 
she  always  did  when  Mr.  Bragg  used  this 
vulgar  and  contemptuous  mode  of  address: 
"  we  put  nobody  up  or  down  ;  all  Ave  aim 
at  is  a  just  equality — to  place  all,  as  near 
as  possible,  on  a  level." 

Eve  gazed  about  her  in  wonder ;  and 
then  she  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if  dis- 
trusting her  ears. 

"Equality!  Equality  with  what  ?  Sure- 
ly not  with  the  ordained  ministers  of  the 
church,  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred 
duties  !     Surely  not  with  the  Deity  !  " 

"  We  do  not  look  at  it  exactlv  in  this 
light,  ma'am.  The  people  build  the  church, 
that  you  will  allow,  Miss  Effingham ;  even 
you  will  allow  this,  Mr.  Effingham." 

Both  the  parties  appealed  to  bowed  a 
simple  assent  to  so  plain  a  proposition, 
but  neither  spoke. 

"Well,  the  people  building  the  church, 
very  naturally  ask  themselves  for  what 
purpose  it  was  built  ?  " 
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"For  the  worship  of  God,"  returned 
Eve,  with  a  steady  solemnity  of  manner 
that  a  little  abashed  even  the  ordinarily  in- 
domitable and  self-composed  Aristabulus. 

"Yes,  miss;  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  public." 

"Certainly,"  added  Mr.  Dodge;  "for 
the  public  accommodation  and  for  public 
worship,"  laying-  due  emphasis  on  the 
adjectives. 

"  Father,  you,  at  least,  will  never  con- 
sent to  this?  " 

"Not  readily,  my  love.  I  confess  it 
shocks  all  my  notions  of  propriety  to  see 
the  sinner,  even  when  he  professes  to  be 
the  most  humble  and  penitent,  thrust  him- 
self up  ostentatiously,  as  if  filled  only 
with  his  own  self-love  and  self-impor- 
tance." 

"You  will  allow,  Mr.  Effingham,"  re- 
joined Aristabulus,  "that  churches  are 
built  to  accommodate  the  public,  as  Mr. 
Dodge  has  so  well  remarked." 

"  No,  sir,  they  are  built  for  the  worship 
of  God,  as  my  daughter  has  so  well  re- 
marked." 

"Yes,  sir;  that,  too,  I  grant  you — " 

"  As  secondary  to  the  main  object,  the 
public  convenience,  Mr.  Bragg  unques- 
tionably means,"  put  in  John  Effingham, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  that  morning 
on  the  subject. 

Eve  turned  quickly  and  looked  toward 
her  kinsman.  He  was  standing  near  the 
table,  with  folded  arms,  and  his  fine  face 
expressing  all  the  sarcasm  and  contempt 
that  a  countenance  so  singularly  calm  and 
gentlemanlike  could  betray. 

"Cousin  Jack,"  she  said  earnestly, 
"  this  ought  not  to  be." 

"  Cousin  Eve,  nevertheless  this  will  be." 

"Surely  not  —  surely  not!  Men  can 
never  so  far  forget  appearances  as  to  con- 
vert the  temple  of  God  into  a  theater,  in 
which  the  convenience  of  the  spectators  is 
the  one  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  !  " 

"  You  have  traveled,  sir,"  said  John 
Effingham,  indicating  by  his  eye  that  he 
addressed  Mr.  Dodge  in  particular,  "and 
must  have  entered  places  of  worship  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Did  not  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  manner  in  which  all 
classes,  the  great  and  the  humble,  the 
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rich  and  the  poor,  kneel  in  a  common  hu- 
mility before  the  altar,  strike  you  agree- 
ably   on     such    occasions ;    in    Catholic  - 
countries  in  particular?" 

"  Bless  me !  no,  Mr.  John  Effingham. 
I  was  disgusted  at  the  meanness  of  their 
rites,  and  really  shocked  at  the  abject 
manner  in  which  the  people  knelt  on  the 
cold  damp  stones,  as  if  they  were  no 
better  than  beggars." 

"And  were  they  not  beggars?"  asked 
Eve,  with  almost  a  severity  of  tone ; 
"ought  they  not  so  to  consider  them- 
selves, when  petitioning  for  mercy  of  the 
one  great  and  omnipotent  God  ?  " 

"  Why,  Miss  Effingham,  the  people  will 
rule,  and  it  is  useless  to  pretend  to  tell 
them  that  they  shall  not  have  the  highest 
seats  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  state. 
Really  I  can  see  no  ground  why  a  parson 
should  be  raised  above  his  parishioners. 
The  new  order  churches  consult  the  public 
convenience,  and  place  everybody  on  a 
level,  as  it  might  be.  Now,  in  old  times, 
a  family  was  buried  in  its  pew.  It  could 
neither  see  nor  be  been ;  and  I  can  remem- 
ber the  time  when  I  could  just  get  a  look 
at  our  clergyman's  wig ;  for  he  was  an 
old-school  man,  and  as  for  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, one  might  as  well  be  praying  in  his 
own  closet.  I  must  say  I  am  a  supporter 
of  liberty,  if  it  be  only  in  pews." 

"I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Dodge,"  answered 
Eve,  mildly,  "you  did  not  extend  your 
travels  into  the  countries  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, where  most  Christian  sects  might 
get  some  useful  notions  concerning  the 
part  of  worship,  at  least,  that  is  connected 
with  appearances.  There  you  would  have 
seen  no  seats,  but  sinners  bowing  down 
in  a  mass,  on  the  cold  stones,  and  all 
thoughts  of  cushioned  pews  and  drawing- 
room  conveniences  unknown.  We  Prot- 
estants have  improved  on  our  Catholic 
forefathers  in  this  respect,  and  the  inno 
vation  of  which  you  now  speak,  in  nry 
eyes,  is  an  irreverent — almost  a  sinful — 
invasion  of  the  proprieties  of  the  temple." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Eve,  this  comes  from  sub- 
stituting forms  for  the  substance  of 
things,"  exclaimed  the  editor.  "For 
my  part,  I  can  say,  I  was  truly  shocked 
with  the  extravagances  I  witnessed  in  the 
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way  of  worship,  in  most  of  the  countries  I 
visited.  Would  you  think  it,  Mr.  Bragg, 
•rational  "beings,  real  bona  fide  living  men 
and  women,  kneeling  on  the  stone  pave- 
ment, like  so  many  camels  in  the  desert " 
—  Mr.  Dodge  loved  to  draw  his  images 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  world  he 
had  seen — "  ready  to  receive  the  burdens 
of  their  masters  ;  not  a  pew,  not  a  cush- 
ion, not  a  single  comfort  that  is  suitable 
to  a  free  and  intelligent  being,  but  every- 
thing conducted  in  the  most  abject  man- 
ner, as  if  accountable  human  souls  were 
no  better  than  so  many  mutes  in  a  Turk- 
ish palace?" 

"You  ought  to  mention  this  in  the 
' Active  Inquirer,'"  said  Aristabulus. 

"All  in  good  time,  sir.  I  have  many 
things  in  reserve,  among  which  I  propose 
to  give  a  few  remarks  —  I  daresay  they 
will  be  very  worthless  ones — on  the  im- 
propriety of  a  rational  being's  ever  kneel- 
ing. To  my  notion,  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
God  never  intended  an  American  to 
kneel." 

The  respectable  mechanics  who  stood 
around  the  table  did  not  absolutely  assent 
to  this  proposition ;  for  one  of  them  act- 
ually remarked  that  "he  saw  no  great 
harm  in  a  man's  kneeling  to  the  Deity  ;  " 
but  they  evidently  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  new  school  of  pews  was  far  bet- 
ter than  the  old. 

"  It  always  appears  to  me,  Miss  Effing- 
ham," said  one,  "that  I  hear  and  under- 
stand the  sermon  better  in  one  of  the  low 
pews  than  in  one  of  the  old  high-backed 
things  that  looks  so  much  like  pounds." 

"But  can  you  withdraw  into  yourself 
better,  sir?  Can  you  more  truly  devote 
all  your  thoughts,  with  suitable  single- 
ness of  heart,  to  the  worship  of  God  ?  " 

"You  mean  in  the  prayers,  now,  I 
rather  conclude  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir,  I  mean  in  the  prayers 
and  the  thanksgivings." 

"  Why,  we  leave  them  pretty  much  to 
the  parson ;  though  I  own  it  is  not  quite 
as  easy  leaning  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
new  school  pews  as  one  of  the  old.  They 
are  better  for  sitting,  but  not  so  good  for 
standing.  But  then  the  sitting  posture 
at    prayers   is   quite    coming  into   favor 


among  our  people,  Miss  Effingham,  as 
well  as  among  yours.  The  sermon  is 
the  main  chance,  after  all." 

"Yes,"  observed  Mr.  Gouge,  "give 
me  good  strong  preaching  any  day,  in 
preference  to  good  praying.  A  man  may 
get  along  with  second-rate  prayers,  but 
he  stands  in  need  of  first-rate  preaching." 

"These  gentlemen  consider  religion  a 
little  like  a  cordial  on  a  cold  day,"  ob- 
served John  Effingham,  "  which  is  to  be 
taken  in  sufficient  doses  to  make  the 
blood  circulate.  They  are  not  the  men  to 
be  pounded  in  pews,  like  lost  sheep ;  not 
they  !  " 

"Mr.  John  will  always  have  his  say," 
one  remarked,  and  then  Mr.  Effingham 
dismissed  the  party,  by  telling  them  he 
would  think  of  the  matter. 

When  the  "mechanics  were  gone,  the 
subject  was  discussed  at  some  length  be- 
tween those  that  remained,  all  the  Effing- 
hams  agreeing  that  they  would  oppose  the 
innovation,  as  irreverent  in  appearance, 
unsuited  to  the  retire  m  ent  and  self-abase- 
ment that  best  comported  with  praj^er, 
and  opposed  to  the  delicacy  of  their  own 
habits ;  while  Messrs.  Bragg  and  Dodge 
contended  to  the  last  that  such  changes 
were  loudly  called  for  by  the  popular  sen- 
timent ;  that  it  was  unsuited  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  man  to  be  "pounded,"  even  in 
a  church,  and  virtually,  that  a  good, 
"stirring  "  sermon,  as  they  called  it,  was 
of  far  more  account,  in  public  worship, 
than  all  the  prayers  and  praises  that 
could  issue  from  the  heart  or  throat. 


.      CHAPTER  XIV. 

"We'll  follow  Cade— we'll  follow  Cade." 

"  The  views  of  this  Mr.  Bragg,  and  of 
our  old  fellow-traveler,  Mr.  Dodge,  appeal 
to  be  peculiar  on  the  subject  of  religious 
forms,"  observed  Sir  George  Templemore^ 
as  he  descended  the  little  lawn  before  the 
Wigwam,  in  company  with  the  three 
ladies,  Paul  Powis,  and  John  Effingham, 
on  their  way  to  the  lake.  "I  should 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
Christian  who  objects  to  kneeling  at 
prayer." 
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"Therein  you  are  mistaken,  Temple- 
more,"  answered  Paul ;  "  for  this  country, 
to  say  nothing  of  one  sect  which  holds  it 
in  utter  abomination,  is  filled  with  them. 
Our  pious  ancestors,  like  neophytes,  ran 
into  extremes  on  the  subject  of  forms,  as 
well  as  in  other  matters.  When  you  go 
to  Philadelphia,  Miss  Effingham,  you  will 
see  an  instance  of  a  most  ludicrous  nature 
— ludicrous,  if  there  was  not  something 
painfully  revolting  mingled  with  it — of  the 
manner  in  which  men  can  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  swallow  a  camel ;  and  which  I  am 
sorry  to  say  is  immediately  connected  with 
our  own  church." 

It  was  music  to  Eve's  ears  to  hear  Paul 
Powis  speak  of  his  pious  ancestors  as  being 
American,  and  to  find  him  so  thoroughly 
identifying  himself  with  her  own  native 
land ;  for,  while  condemning  so  many  of 
its  practices,  and  so  much  alive  to  its  ab- 
surdities and  contradictions,  our  heroine 
had  seen  too  much  of  other  countries  not 
to  take  an  honest  pride  in  the  real  excel- 
lences of  her  own.  There  was,  also,  a 
soothing  pleasure  in  hearing  him  openly 
own  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  church 
as  herself. 

"And  what  is  there  ridiculous  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  particular,  and  in  connection 
with  our  own  church  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I 
am  not  so  easily  disposed  to  find  fault 
where  the  venerable  church  is  concerned." 

"  You  know  that  the  Protestants,  in 
their  horror  of  idolatry,  discontinued,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  use  of  the  cross  as  an 
outward  religious  symbol ;  and  that  there 
was  probably  a  time  when  there  was  not 
a  single  cross  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  of  a 
country  that  was  settled  by  those  who 
made  a  profession  of  love  for  Christ  and 
a  dependence  on  his  expiation,  the  great 
business  of  their  lives  !  " 

"Certainly.  We  all  know  our  prede- 
cessors were  a  little  overrigid  and  scru- 
pulous on  all  points  connected  with  out- 
ward appearances." 

"  They  certainly  contrived  to  render  the 
religious  rites  as  little  pleasing  to  the 
senses  as  possible,  by  aiming  at  a  sub- 
limation that  peculiarly  favors  spiritual 
pride  and  a  pious  conceit.  I  do  not  know 
whether  traveling  has  had  the  same  effect 


on  you  as  it  has  produced  on  me ;  but  I 
find  all  my  inherited  antipathies  to  the 
mere  visible  representation  of  the  cross 
superseded  by  a  sort  of  solemn  affection 
for  it,  as  a  symbol,  when  it  is  plain  and 
unaccompanied  by  any  of  those  bloody 
and  minute  accessories  that  are  so  often 
seen  around  it  in  Catholic  countries.  The 
German  Protestants,  who  usually  orna- 
ment the  altar  with  a  cross,  first  cured 
me  of  the  disrelish  I  imbibed  on  this  sub- 
ject in  childhood." 

"We,  also,  I  think,  cousin  John,  were 
agreeably  struck  with  the  same  usage  in 
Germany.  From  feeling  a  species  of  ner- 
vousness at  the  sight  of  a  cross,  I  came  to 
love  to  see  it ;  and  I  think  you  must  have 
undergone  a  similar  change,  for  I  have 
discovered  no  less  than  three  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  great  window  of  the  en- 
trance tower  at  the  Wigwam." 

"  You  might  have  discovered  one,  also, 
in  every  door  of  the  building,  whether 
great  or  small,  young  lad}^.  Our  pious 
ancestors,  as  Powis  calls  them,  much  of 
whose  piety,  by  the  way,  was  anything 
but  meliorated  with  spiritual  humility  or 
Christian  charity,  were  such  ignoramuses 
as  to  set  up  crosses  in  every  door  they 
built,  even  while  they  veiled  their  eyes  in 
holy  horror  whenever  the  sacred  symbol 
was  seen  in  a  church." 

"Every  door  !  "  exclaimed  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  party. 

"Yes,  literally  every  door,  I  might  al- 
most say  ;  certainly  every  paneled  door 
that  was  constructed  twenty  years  since. 
I  first  discovered  the  secret  of  our  blunder 
when  visiting  a  castle  in  France,  that 
dated  back  from  the  time  of  the  crusade. 
It  was  a  chateau  of  the  Montmorencies, 
that  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Conde  family  by  marriage ;  and  the 
courtly  old  domestic,  who  showed  me  the 
curiosities,  pointed  out  to  me  the  stone 
croix  in  the  windows,  which  has  caused 
the  latter  to  be  called  croisees,  as  a  pious 
usage  of  .the  crusaders.  Turning  to  a  door, 
I  saw  the  same  crosses  in  the  wooden 
stiles  ;  and  if  you  cast  an  eye  on  the  first 
humble  door  that  you  may  pass  in  this 
village,  you  will  detect  the  same  sj'mbol 
staring  you  boldly  in  the  face,  in  the  very 
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heart  of  a  population  that  would  almost 
expire  at  the  thoughts  of  placing-  such  a 
sign  of  the  beast  on  their  very  thresholds." 

The  whole  party  expressed  their  sur- 
prise ;  but  the  first  door  they  passed  cor- 
roborated this  account,  and  proved  the 
accuracy  of  John  Effingham's  statements. 
Catholic  zeal  and  ingenuity  could  not 
have  wrought  more  accurate  symbols  of 
this  peculiar  sign  of  the  sect ;  and  yet, 
here  they  stood,  staring  every  passenger 
in  the  face,  as  if  mocking  the  ignorant 
and  exaggerated  pretension  which  would 
lay  undue  stress  on  the  minor  points  of  a 
religion,  the  essence  of  which  was  faith 
and  humility. 

"And  the  Philadelphia  church  ?  "  said 
Eve,  quickly,  so  soon  as  her  curiosity  was 
satisfied  on  the  subject  of  the  door;  "I 
am  now  more  impatient  than  ever  to  learn 
what  silly  blunder  we  have  also  committed 
there." 

"Impious  would  almost  be  a  better 
term,"  Paul  answered. 

"The  only  church  spire  that  existed  for 
half  a  century,  in  that  town,  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  miter,  while  the  cross  was 
studiously  rejected." 

A  silence  followed ;  for  there  is  often 
more  true  argument  in  simply  presenting 
the  facts  of  a  case  than  in  all  the  rhetoric 
and  logic  that  could  be  urged  by  way  of 
auxiliaries.  Every  one  saw  the  egregious 
folly,  not  to  say  presumption,  of  the  mis- 
take ;  and  at  the  moment  every  one  won- 
dered how  a  common-sense  community 
could  have  committed  so  indecent  a  blun- 
der. We  are  mistaken.  There  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  feeling  in  the 
person  of  Sir  George  Temple  more.  To 
his  ctiurch-and-state  notions,  and  anti- 
Catholic  prejudices,  which  were  quite  as 
much  political  as  religious,  there  was 
everything  that  was  proper,  and  nothing 
that  was  wrong,  in  rejecting  a  cross  for  a 
miter. 

"  The  church,  no  doubt,  was  Episcopal, 
Powis,"  he  remarked,  "and  it  was  not 
Roman.  What  better  symbol  than  the 
miter  could  be  chosen  ?  " 

"Now  I  reflect,  it  is  not  so  very 
strange,"  said  Grace,  eagerly,  "for  you 
will  remember,  Mr.  Effingham,  that  Prot- 


estants attach  the  idea  oC  idolatry  to  the 
cross,  as  it  is  used  by  Catholics." 

"And  of  bishops,  peers  in  parliament, 
church  and  state,  to  a  miter." 

"Yes;  but  the  church  in  question  I 
have  seen  ;  and  it  was  erected  before  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  It  was  an  English 
rather  than  an  American  church." 

"  It  was,  indeed,  an  English  church 
rather  than  an  American ;  and  Temple- 
more  is  very  right  to  defend  it,  miter 
and  all." 

"  I  daresay  a  bishop  officiated  at  its 
altar  ?  " 

"  I  daresay — nay,  I  know  he  did ;  and 
I  will  add,  he  would  rather  that  the  miter 
were  two  hundred  feet  in  the  air  than 
down  on  his  own  simple,  wThite-haired, 
apostolical-looking  head.  But  enough  of 
divinity  for  the  morning ;  yonder  is  Tom 
with  the  boat,  let  us  to  our  oars." 

The  party  were  now  on  the  little  wharf 
that  served  as  a  village-landing,  and  the 
boatman  mentioned  lay  off,  in  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  his  fare.  Instead  of  using 
him,  however,  the  man  was  dismissed, 
the  gentlemen  preferring  to  handle  the 
oars  themselves.  Aquatic  excursions 
were  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  warm 
months,  on  that  beautiful  limpid  sheet  of 
water,  and  it  was  the  practice  to  dis- 
pense with  the  regular  boatmen,  when- 
ever good  oarsmen  were  to  be  found 
among  the  company. 

As  soon  as  the  light  buoyant  skiff  was 
brought  to  the  side  of  the  wharf,  the 
whole  party  embarked  ;  and  Paul  and  the 
baronet  taking  the  oars,  they  soon  urged 
the  boat  from  the  shore. 

"  The  world  is  getting  to  be  too  confined 
for  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  age," 
said  Sir  George,  as  he  and  his  companion 
pulled  leisurery  along,  taking  the  direction 
of  the  eastern  shore,  beneath  the  forest- 
clad  cliffs  of  which  the  ladies  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  rowed  ;  "  here  are 
Powis  and  myself  actually  rowing  to- 
gether on  a  mountain  lake  of  America, 
after  having  boated  as  companions  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
Great  Desert.  Polynesia  and  Terra  Aus- 
tralis  may  yet  see  us  in  company  as  hardy 
cruisers." 
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"  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  indeed  working- 
wonders  in  the  way  you  mean,"  said  John 
Effingham.  "Countries  of  which  our 
fathers  merely  read  are  getting  to  be  as 
familiar  as  our  own  homes  to  their  sons ; 
and,  with  you,  one  can  hardly  foresee  to 
what  a  pass  of  adventure  the  generation 
or  two  that  will  follow  us  may  not 
reach." 

"  Vraiment  c'est  fort  extraordinaire 
de  se  trouver  sur  un  lac  Americain," 
exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Viefville. 

"  More  extraordinary  than  to  find  one's 
self  on  a  Swiss  lake,  think  you,  my  dear 
Mademoiselle  Viefville  ?  " 

"Non,  non,  mais  tout  .aus si  extraordi- 
naire pour  une  Parisienne." 

"  I  am  now  about  to  introduce  you,  Mr. 
John  Effingham  and  Miss  Van  Cortlandt, 
excepted,"  Eve  continued,  "to  the  won- 
ders and  curiosities  of  this  lake  and 
region.  There,  near  the  small  house  that 
is  erected  over  a  spring  of  delicious  water, 
stood  the  hut  of  Natty  Bumppo,  once 
known  throughout  all  these  mountains  as 
a  renowned  hunter ;  a  man  who  had  the 
simplicity  of  a  woodsman,  the  heroism  of 
a  savage,  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
feelings  of  a  poet.  A  better  than  he,  after 
his  fashion,  seldom  lived." 

"We  have  all  heard  of  him,"  said  the 
baronet,  looking  round  curiously  ;  "  and 
must  all  feel  an  interest  in  what  concerns 
so  brave  and  just  a  man.  I  would  I  could 
see  his  counterpart." 

"Alas!"  said  John  Effingham,  "the 
days  of  the  '  Leather  -  stockings '  have 
passed  away.  He  preceded  me  in  life, 
and  I  see  few  remains  of  his  character 
in  a  region  where  speculation  is  more  rife 
than  moralizing,  and  emigrants  are  plen- 
tier  than  hunters.  Natty  probably  chose 
that  spot  for  his  hut  on  account  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  spring ;  is  it  not  so,  Miss 
Effingham?" 

"He  did;  and  yonder  little  fountain 
that  you  see  gushing  from  the  thicket, 
nd  which  comes  glancing  like  diamonds 
into  the  lake,  is  called  the  '  Fairy  Spring, ' 
by  some  flight  of  poetry  that,  like  so 
many  of  our  feelings,  must  have  been  im- 
ported; for  I  see  no  connection  between 
the  name  and  the  character  of  the  coun- 


try, fairies  having  never  been  known,  even 
by  tradition,  in  Otsego." 

The  boat  now  came  under  a  shore, 
where  the  trees  fringed  the  very  water, 
frequently  overhanging  the  element  that 
mirrored  their  fantastic  forms.  At  this 
point  a  light  skiff  was  moving  leisurely 
along  in  their  own  direction,  but  a  short 
distance  in  advance.  On  a  hint  from  John 
Effingham,  a  few  vigorous  strokes  of  the 
oars  brought  the  boats  near  each  other. 

"This  is  the  flag-ship,"  half  whispered 
John  Effingham,  as  they  came  near  the 
other  skiff,  "  containing  no  less  a  man 
than  the  '  commodore.'  Formerly  the 
chief  of  the  lake  was  an  admiral,  but  that 
was  in  times  when,  living  nearer  to  the 
monarchy,  we  retained  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean terms ;  now,  no  man  rises  higher 
than  a  commodore  in  America,  whether  it 
be  on  the  ocean  or  on  the  Otsego,  what- 
ever may  be  his  merits  or  his  services.  A 
charming  day,  commodore ;  I  rejoice  to 
see  you  still  afloat  in  your  glory." 

The  commodore,  a  tall,  thin,  athletic 
man  of  seventy,  with  a  white  head,  and 
movements  that  were  quick  as  those  of  a 
boy,  had  not  glanced  aside  at  the  ap- 
proaching boat  until  he  was  thus  saluted 
in  the  well  known  voice  of  John  Effing- 
ham. He  then  turned  his  head,  however, 
and  scanning  the  whole  party  through  his 
spectacles,  he  smiled  good  -  naturedly, 
made  a  flourish  with  one  hand,  while  he 
continued  paddling  with  the  other,  for  he 
stood  erect  and  straight  in  the  stern  of 
his  skiff,  and  answered  heartily — 

"  A  fine  morning,  Mr.  John,  and  the 
right  time  of  the  moon  for  boating.  This 
is  not  a  real  scientific  day  for  the  fish, 
perhaps  ;  but  I  have  just  come  out  to  see 
that  all  the  points  and  bays  are  in  their 
right  places." 

"  How  is  it,  commodore,  that  the  water 
near  the  village  is  less  limpid  than  com- 
mon, and  that  even  up  here  we  see  so 
many  specks  floating  on  its  surface  ?  " 

"  What  a  question  for  Mr.  John  Effing- 
ham to  ask  of  his  native  water  !  So  much 
for  traveling  in  far  countries,  where  a 
man  forgets  quite  as  much  as  he  learns, 
I  fear."  Here  the  commodore  turned  en- 
tirely round,  and  raising  an  open  band  in 
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an  oratorical  manner,  he  added — "You 
must  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
the  lake  is  in  blow." 

"  In  blow,  commodore  !  I  did  not  know 
that  the  lake  bore  its  blossoms." 

"It  does,  sir,  nevertheless.  Ay,  Mr. 
John,  and  its  fruits  too ;  but  the  last  must 
be  dug-  for,  like  potatoes.  There  have  been 
no  miraculous  draughts  of  the  fishes  of 
late  years  in  the  Otsego,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men ;  but  it  needs  the  scientific  touch  and 
the  knowledge  of  baits  to  get  a  fin  of  any 
of  your  true  game  above  the  water,  nowa- 
days. Well,  I  have  had  the  head  of  the 
sogdollager  thrice  in  the  open  air,  in  my 
time,  though  I  am  told  the  admiral  actu- 
ally got  hold  of  him  once  with  his  hand." 

"  The  sogdollager !  "  said  Eve,  much 
amused  with  the  singularities  of  the  man, 
whom  she  perfectly  remembered  to  have 
been  commander  of  the  lake,  even  in  her 
own  infancy;  "we  must  be  indebted  to 
you  for  an  explanation  of  that  term,  as 
well  as  for  the  meaning  of  your  allusion 
to  the  head  and  the  open  air." 

**  A  sogdollager,  young  lady,  is  the  per- 
fection of  a  thing.  I  know  Mr.  Grant 
used  to  say  there  was  no  such  word  in 
the  dictionary,;  but  then  there  are  many 
words  that  ought  to  be  in  the  dictionaries 
that  have  been  forgotteu  by  the  printers. 
In  the  way  of  salmon  trout,  the  sogdol- 
lager is  their  commodore.  Now,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  should  not  like  to  tell 
you  all  I  know  about  the  patriarch  of  this 
lake,  for  you  would  scarcely  believe  me ; 
but  if  he  would  not  weigh  a  hundred  when 
cleaned,  there  is  not  an  ox  in  the  county 
that  will  weigh  a  pound  when  slaught- 
ered." 

"You  say  you  had  his  head  above 
water  ?  "  said  John  Effingham. 

"  Thrice,  Mr.  John.  The  first  time  was 
thirty  years  ago ;  and  I  confess  I  lost  him 
on  that  occasion  by  want  of  science ;  for 
the  art  is  not  learned  in  a  day,  and  I  had 
then  followed  the  business  but  ten  years. 
The  second  time  was  five  years  later ;  and 
I  had  then  been  fishing  expressly  for  the 
old  gentleman  about  a  month.  For  near 
a  minute  it  was  a  matter  of  dispute  be- 
tween us  whether  he  should  come  out  of 
the  lake  or  I   go  into  it ;  but  I  actually 


got  his  gills  in  plain  sight.  That  was  a 
glorious  haul !  Washington  did  not  feel 
better  the  night  Cornwallis  surrendered 
than  I  felt  on  that  great  occasion !  " 

"  One  never  knows  the  feelings  of  an- 
other, it  seems.  I  should  have  thought 
disappointment  at  the  loss  would  have 
been  the  prevailing  sentiment  on  that 
great  occasion,  as  you  so  justly  term  it." 

"  So  it  would  have  been,  Mr.  John,  with 
an  unscientific  fisherman ;  but  we  experi- 
enced hands  know  better.  Glory  is  to  be 
measured  by  quality,  and  not  by  quantity, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  and  I  look  on  it  as 
a  greater  feather  in  a  man's  cap  to  see  the 
sogdollager's  head  above  water  for  half  a 
minute  than  to  bring  home  a  skiff  filled 
with  pickerel.  The  last  time  I  got  a  look 
at  the  old  gentleman  I  did  not  try  to  get 
him  into  the  boat,  but  we  sat  and  con- 
versed for  near  two  minutes  •  he  in  the 
wrter,  and  I  in  the  skiff." 

"Conversed!"  exclaimed  Eve,  "and 
with  a  fish,  too  !  What  could  the  animal 
have  to  say?  " 

"Why,  young  lad}^,  a  fish  can  talk  as 
well  as  one  of  ourselves;  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  understand  what  he  ,says.  I 
have  heard  the  old  settlers  affirm  that  the 
Leather-stocking  used  to  talk  for  hours  at 
a  time  with  the  animals  of  the  forest." 

"You  knew  the  Leather-stocking,  com- 
modore ?  " 

"  No,  young  lady,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  on  him 
even.  He  was  a  great  man  !  They  may 
talk  of  their  Jeffersons  and  Jacksons,  but 
I  set  down  Washington  and  Natty  Bump- 
po  as  the  two  only  really  great  men  of  my 
time." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Bonaparte, 
commodore?"  inquired  Paul. 

"Well,  sir,  Bonaparte  had  some  strong 
points  about  him,  I  do  really  believe.  But 
he  could  have  been  nothing  to  the  Leather- 
stocking  in  the  woods  !  It's  no  great 
matter,  young  gentleman,  to  be  a  great 
man  among  your  inhabitants  of  cities — 
what  I  call  umbrella  people.  Why,  Natty 
was  almost  as  great  with  the  spear  as 
with  the  rifle ;  though  I  never  heard  that 
he  got  a  sight  of  the  sogdollager." 

"We  shall  meet   again  this   summer, 
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commodore,"  said  John  Effingham  ;  "the 
ladies  wish  to  hear  the  echoes,  and  we 
must  leave  you." 

"All  very  natural,  Mr.  John,"  re- 
turned the  commodore,  laughing,  and 
again  nourishing  his  hand  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner.  "  The  women  all  love 
to  hear  the  echoes,  for  they  are  not  satis- 
fled  with  what  they  have  once  said,  hut 
they  like  to  hear  it  over  again.  I  never 
knew  a  lady  come  on  the  Otsego  hut  one 
of  the  first  things  she  did  was  to  get 
paddled  to  the  Speaking  Rocks  to  have 
a  chat  with  herself.  They  come  out  in 
such  numbers  sometimes,  and  then  all 
talk  at  once,  in  a  way  quite  to  confuse 
the  echo.  I  suppose  you  have  heard, 
3-0 ung  lady,  the  opinion  people  have  now 
got  concerning  these  voices  ?  " 

"I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  heard  more 
than  that  they  are  some  of  the  most  per- 
fect echoes  known,"  answered  Eve,  turn- 
ing her  body  so  as  to  face  the  old  man,  as 
the  skiff  of  the  party  passed  that  of  the 
veteran  fisherman. 

"Some  people  maintain  that  there  is  no 
echo  at  all,  and  that  the  sounds  we  hear 
come  from  the  spirit  of  the  Leather-stock- 
ing, which  keeps  about  its  old  haunts,  and 
repeats  everything  we  say,  in  mockery  of 
our  invasion  of  the  woods.  I  do  not  say 
this  notion  is  true,  or  that  it  is  my  own  ; 
but  we  all  know  that  Natty  did  dislike  to 
see  a  new  settler  arrive  in  the  mountains, 
and  that  he  loved  a  tree  as  a  muskrat 
loves  water.  They  show  a  pine  up  here 
on  the  side  of  the  Vision,  which  he  notched 
at  every  new-comer,  until  reaching  seven- 
teen, his  honest  old  heart  could  go  no 
further,  and  he  gave  the  matter  up  in 
despair." 

"  This  is  so  poetical,  commodore,  it  is  a 
pity  it  cannot  be  true.  I  like  this  expla- 
nation of  the  '  Speaking  Rocks '  much 
better  than  that  implied  by  the  name  of 
*  Fairy  Spring.'  " 

*"You  are  quite  right,  young  lady," 
called  out  the  fisherman,  as  the  boats 
separated  still  further.  "  There  never 
was  any  fairy  known  in  Otsego  ;  but  the 
time  has  been  when  we  could  boast  of  a 
Natty  Bumppo." 

Here  the  commodore  flourished  his  hand 


1  again,  and  Eve  nodded  her  adieus.  The 
skiff  of  the  party  continued  to  pull  slowly 
along  the  fringed  shore,  occasionally 
sheering  more  into  the  lake,  to  avoid 
some  overhanging  and  nearly  horizontal 
tree,  and  then  returning  so  closely  to  the 
land  as  barely  to  clear  the  pebbles  of  the 
narrow  strand  with  the  oar. 

Eve  thought  she  had  never  beheld  a 
more  wild  or  beautifully  variegated  foli- 
age, than  that  which  the  whole  leafy 
mountain  side  presented.  More  than  half 
of  the  forest  of  tall,  solemn  pines  that  had 
veiled  the  earth  when  the  country  was 
first  settled  had  already  disappeared ; 
but  agreeably  to  one  of  the  mysterious 
laws  by  which  nature  is  governed,  a  rich 
second  growth,  that  included  nearly  every 
variety  of  American  wood,  had  shot  up  in 
their  places.  The  rich  Rembrandt -like 
hemlocks,  in  particular,  were  perfectly 
beautiful,  contrasting  admirably  with  the 
livelier  tints  of  the  various  deciduous 
trees.  Here  and  there,  some  flowering 
shrub  rendered  the  picture  gay,  while 
masses  of  the  rich  chestnut,  in  blossom, 
lay  in  clouds  of  natural  glory  among  the 
dark  tops  of  the  pines. 

The  gentlemen  pulled  the  light  skiff  ful- 
ly a  mile  under  this  overhanging  foliage, 
occasionally  frightening  some  migratory 
bird  from  a  branch,  or  a  water-fowl  from 
the  narrow  strand.  At  length,  John  Ef- 
fingham desired  them  to  cease  rowing, 
and  managing  the  skiff  for  a  minute  or 
two  with  the  paddle  which  he  had  used  in 
steering,  he  desired  the  whole  party  to 
look  up,  announcing  to  them  that  they 
were  beneath  the  "Silent  Pine." 

A  common  exclamation  of  pleasure  suc- 
ceeded the  upward  glance ;  for  it  is  seldom 
that  a  tree  is  seen  to  more  advantage  than 
that  which  immediately  attracted  every 
eye.  The  pine  stood  on  the  bank,  with  its 
roots  embedded  in  the  earth,  a  few  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  lake,  but  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  bring  the  distance 
above  the  water  into  the  apparent  height 
of  the  tree.  Like  all  of  its  kind  that 
grows  in  the  dense  forests  of  America,  its 
increase,  for  a  thousand  years,  had  been 
upward ;  and  it  now  stood  in  solitary 
glory,  a  memorial  of  what  the  mountains 
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which  were  yet  so  rich  in  vegetation  had 
really  been  in  their  days  of  nature  and 
pride.  For  near  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
eye,  the  even  round  trunk  was  branch- 
less, and  then  commenced  the  dark-green 
masses  of  foliage,  which  clung"  around 
the  stem  like  smoke  ascending  in  wreaths. 
The  tall  column-like  tree  had  inclined  tow- 
ard the  light  when  struggling  among  its 
fellows,  and  it  now  so  far  overhung  the 
lake  that  its  summit  may  have  been  some 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  without  the  base.  A 
gentle,  graceful  curve  added  to  the  effect 
of  this  variation  from  the  perpendicular, 
and  infused  enough  of  the  fearful  into  the 
grand  to  render  the  picture  sublime.  Al- 
though there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  on 
the  lake,  the  currents  were  strong  enough 
above  the  forests  to  move  this  lofty  ob- 
ject, and  it  was  just  possible  to  detect  a 
slight,  graceful  yielding  of  the  very  upper- 
most boughs  to  the  passing  air. 

"This  pine  is  ill-named,"  cried  Sir 
George  Templemore,  "for  it  is  the  most 
eloquent  tree  eye  of  mine  has  ever  looked 
on!" 

"  It  is  indeed  eloquent,"  answered  Eve ; 
'*  one  hears  it  speak  even  now  of  the 
fierce  storms  that  have  whistled  round  its 
tops — of  the  seasons  that  have  passed 
since  it  extricated  that  verdant  cap  from 
the  throng  of  sisters  that  grew  beneath 
it,  and  of  all  that  has  passed  on  the 
Otsego,  when  this  limpid  lake  lay  like  a 
gem  embedded  in  the  forest.  When  the 
Conqueror  first  landed  in  England  this 
tree  stood  on  the  spot  where  it  now 
stands  !  Here,  then,  is  at  last  an  Ameri- 
can antiquity  ! " 

"A  true  and  regulated  taste,  Miss  Ef- 
fingham," said  Paul,  "has  pointed  out  to 
you  one  of  the  real  charms  of  the  coun- 
try. Were  we  to  think  less  of  the  arti- 
ficial and  more  of  our  natural  excellences 
we  should  render  ourselves  less  liable  to 
criticism." 

Eve  was  never  inattentive  when  Paul 
spoke ;  and  her  color  heightened  as  he 
paid  this  compliment  to  her  taste,  but 
still  her  soft  blue  eye  was  riveted  on  the 
pine. 

"  Silent  it  may  be  in  one  respect,  but  it 
is  indeed  all  eloquence  in  another,"  she 


resumed,  with  a  fervor  that  was  not 
lessened  by  Paul's  remark.  "  That  crest 
of  verdure,  which  resembles  a  plume  of 
feathers,  speaks  of  a  thousand  things  to 
the  imagination." 

"  I  have  never  known  a  person  of  any 
poetry  who  came  under  this  tree,"  said 
John  Effingham,  "that  did  not  fall  into 
this  very  train  of  thought.  I  once  brought 
a  man  celebrated  for  his  genius  here,  and 
after  gazing  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the 
high,  green  tuft  that  tops  the  tree,  he 
exclaimed,  '  that  mass  of  green  waved 
there  in  the  fierce  light  when  Columbus 
first  ventured  into  the  unknown  sea.'  It 
is  indeed  eloquent;  for  it  tells  the  same 
glowing  tale  to  all  who  approach  it — a 
tale  fraught  with  feeling  and  recollec- 
tions." 

"And  yet'  its  silence  is,  after  all,  its 
eloquence,"  added  Paul ;  "and  the  name 
is  not  so  misplaced  as  one  might  at  first 
think." 

"  It  probably  obtained  its  name  from 
some  fancied  contrast  to  the  garrulous 
rocks  that  lie  up  yonder,  half  concealed  b37 
the  forest.  If  you  will  ply  the  oars,  gen- 
tlemen, we  will  now  hold  a  little  com- 
munion with  the  spirit  of  the  Leather- 
stocking." 

The  young  men  complied  ;  and  in  about 
five  minutes  the  skiff  was  off  in  the  lake, 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  rods  from  the 
shore,  where  the  whole  mountain-side 
came  at  one  glance  into  the  view.  Here 
they  lay  on  their  oars,  and  John  Effing- 
ham called  out  to  the  rocks  a  "  good  morn- 
ing," in  a  clear  distinct  voice.  The  mock- 
ing sounds  were  thrown  back  again  with 
a  closeness  of  resemblance  that  actually 
startled  the  novice.  Then  followed  other 
calls  and  other  repetitions  of  the  echoes, 
which  did  not  lose  the  minutest  intonation 
of  the  voice. 

"  This  actually  surpasses  the  celebrated 
echoes  of  the  Rhine,"  cried  the  delighted 
Eve;  "for,  though  those  do  give  the 
strains  of  the  bugle  so  clearly,  I  do  not 
think  they  answer  to  the  voice  with  so 
much  fidelity." 

"You  are  very  right,  Eve,"  replied  her 
kinsman,  "for  I  can  recall  no  place  where 
so  perfect  and  accurate  an  echo  is  to  be 
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heard  as  at  these  speaking  rocks.  By  in- 
creasing our  distance  to  half  a  mile,  and 
using-  a  bugle,  as  I  well  know  from  act- 
ual experiment,  we  should  get  back  entire 
L  passages  of  an  air.  The  interval  between 
the  sound  and  the  echo,  too,  would  be  dis- 
tinct, and  would  give  time  for  an  undi- 
vided attention.  Whatever  may'  be  said 
of  the  '  pine, '  these  rocks  are  most  aptly 
named  ;  and  if  the  spirit  of  Leather-stock- 
ing has  any  concern  with  the  matter,  he  is 
a  mocking  spirit." 

John  Effingham  now  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  then  he  explained  to  the 
party  a  pleasure  he  had  in  store  for 
them.  On  a  sort  of  small,  public  prom- 
enade, that  lay  at  the  point  where  the 
river  flowed  out  of  the  lake,  stood  a  rude 
shell  of  a  building  that  was  called  the 
"gun-house."  Here — a  speaking  picture 
of  the  entire  security  of  the  country,  from 
foes  within  as  well  as  from  foes  without — 
were  kept  two  or  three  pieces  of  field  ar- 

»tillery,  with  doors  so  open  that  any  one 
might  enter  the  building,  and  even  use 
the  guns  at  will,  although  they  properly 
belonged  to  the  organized  corps  of  the 
State. 

One  of  these  guns  had  been  sent  a  short 
distance  down  the  valley ;  and  John  Ef- 
fingham informed  his  companions  that 
they  might  look  momentarily  for  its  re- 
ports to  arouse  the  echoes  of  the  moun- 
tains. He  was  still  speaking  when  the 
gun  was  fired,  its  muzzle  being  turned 
eastward.  The  sound  first  reached  the 
side  of  the  Vision,  abreast  of  the  village, 
whence  the  reverberations  reissued,  and 
rolled  along  the  range,  from  cave  to  cave, 
and  cliff  to  cliff,  and  wood  to  wood,  until 
they  were  lost,  like  distant  thunder,  two 
or  three  leagues  to  the  northward.  The 
experiment  was  thrice  repeated,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  magnificent  effect, 
the  western  hills  actually  echoing  the 
echoes  of  the  eastern  mountains,  like  the 
dying  strains  of  some  falling  music. 

"  Such  a  locality  would  be  a  treasure  in 
the  vieinity  of  a  melodramatic  theater," 
said  Paul,  laughing,  "  for  certainly  no 
artificial  thunder  I  have  ever  heard  has 
equaled  this.  This  sheet  of  water  might 
even  receive  a  gondola." 


"And  yet,  I  fear,  one  accustomed  to  the 
boundless  horizon  of  the  ocean  might  in 
time  weary  of  it,"  answered  John  Effing- 
ham, significantly. 

Paul  made  no  answer ;  and  the  party 
rowed  away  in  silence. 

"  Yonder  is  the  spot  where  we  have  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  resort  for  pic- 
nics," said  Eve,  pointing  out  a  lovely 
place,  that  was  beautifully  shaded  by  old 
oaks,  and  on  which  stood  a  rude  house 
that  was  much  dilapidated,  and  indeed 
injured  by  the  hands  of  man.  John  Ef- 
fingham smiled,  as  his  cousin  showed  the 
place  to  her  companions,  promising  them 
an  early  and  nearer  view  of  its  beauties. 

"By  the  way,  Miss  Effingham,"  he  said, 
"  I  suppose  you  flatter  yourself  with  being 
the  heiress  of  that  desirable  retreat  ?  " 

"It  is  very  natural  that  at  some  day, 
though  I  trust  a  very  distant  one,  I  should 
succeed  to  that  which  belongs  to  my  dear 
father." 

"  Both  natural  and  legal,  my  fair 
cousin ;  but  you  are  yet  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  power  that  threatens  to  rise  up 
and  dispute  your  claim." 

"What  power — human  power,  at  least 
can  dispute  the  lawful  claim  of  an  owner 
to  his  property?  That  Point  has  been 
ours  ever  since  civilized  man  has  dwelt 
among  these  hills ;  who  will  presume  to 
rob  us  of  it  ?  " 

"  Y*u  will  be  much  surprised  to  discover 
that  there  is  such  a  power,  and  that  there 
is  actually  a  disposition  to  exercise  it. 
The  public — the  all-powerful,  omnipotent, 
over-ruling,  law-making,  law  -  breaking 
public — has  a  passing  caprice  to  possess 
itself  of  your  beloved  Point ;  and  Ned  Ef- 
fingham must  show  unusual  energy,  or  it 
will  get  it !  " 

"Are  3rou  serious,  cousin  Jack  ?  " 

"As  serious  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  can  render  a  responsible  being, 
as  Mr.  Dodge  would  say." 

Eve  said  no  more,  but  she  looked  vexed, 
and  remained  almost  silent  until  they 
landed,  when  she  hastened  to  seek  her 
father  with  a  view  to  communicate  what 
she  had  heard.  Mr.  Effingham  listened 
to  his  daughter,  as  he  always  did,  with 
tender  interest ;  and  when  she  had  done 
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he  kissed  her  glowing1  cheek,  bidding  her 
not  to  believe  that,  which  she  seemed  so 
seriously  to  dread,  possible. 

"  But  cousin  John  would  not  trifle  with 
me  on  such  a  subject,  father,"  Eve  con- 
tinued ;  "he  knows  how  much  I  prize  all 
those  little  heirlooms  that  are  connected 
with  the  affections." 

"We  can  inquire  further  into  the  affair, 
my  child,  if  it  be  your  desire ;  ring  for 
Pierre,  if  you  please." 

Pierre  answered,  and  a  message  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Bragg,  requiring  his  presence 
in  the  library. 

Aristabulus  appeared,  by  no  means  in 
the  best  humor,  for  he  disliked  having 
been  omitted  in  the  late  excursion  on  the 
lake,  fancying  that  he  had  a  community 
right  to  share  in  all  his  neighbors'  amuse- 
ments, though  he  had  sufficient  self-com- 
mand to  conceal  his  feelings. 

"I  wish  to  know,  sir,"  Mr.  Effingham 
commenced,  without  introduction,  "whe- 
ther there  can  be  any  mistake  concerning 
the  ownership  of  the  Fishing  Point  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lake." 

"  Certainly  not,  sir ;  it  belongs  to  the 
public." 

Mr.  Effingham's  cheek  glowed  and  he 
looked  astonished  ;  but  he  remained  calm. 

"  The  public  !  Do  you  gravely  affirm, 
Mr.  Bragg,  that  the  public  pretends  to 
claim  that  Point  ?  " 

.  "  Claim,  Mr.  Effingham  !  as  long-  as  I 
have  resided  in  this  county  I  have  never 
heard  its  right  disputed." 

"  Your  residence  in  this  county,  sir,  is 
not  of  very  ancient  date,  and  nothing  is 
easier  than  that  you  may  be  mistaken.  I 
confess  some  curiosity  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  public  has  acquired  its  title 
to  the  spot.  You  are  a  lawj^er,  Mr. 
Bragg,  and  may  give  an  intelligible  ac- 
count of  it." 

"  Why,  sir,  your  father  gave  it  to  them 
in  his  lifetime.  Everybody,  in  all  this 
region,  will  tell  j^ou  as  much  as  this." 

"  Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Bragg,  there  is 
anybody  in  all  this  region  who  will  swear 
to  the  fact?  Proof,  you  well  know,  is 
very  requisite  even  to  obtain  justice." 

"  I  much  question,  sir,  if  there  be  any- 
body in  all  this  region  that  will  not  swear 


to  the  fact.  It  is  the  common  tradition 
of  the  whole  country;  and,  to  be  frank 
with  you,  sir,  there  is  a  little  displeasure, 
because  Mr.  John  Effingham  has  talked 
of  giving  private  entertainments  on  the 
Point." 

"This,  then,  only  shows  how  idly  and 
inconsiderately  the  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try take  their  rise.  But,  as  I  wish  to  un- 
derstand all  the  points  of  the  case,  do  me 
the  favor  to  walk  into  the  village  and  in- 
quire of  those  whom  you  think  the  best 
informed  in  the  matter  what  they  know 
of  the  Point,  in  order  that  I  may  regulate 
my  course  accordingly.  Be  particular,  if 
you  please,  on  the  subject  of  title,  as  one 
would  not  wish  to  move  in  the  dark." 

Aristabulus  quitted  the  house  immedi- 
ately, and  Eve,  perceiving  that  things 
were  in  the  right  train,  left  her  father 
alone  to  meditate  on  what  had  just  passed. 
Mr.  Effingham  walked  up  and  down  his 
library  for  some  time,  much  disturbed,  for 
the  spot  in  question  was  identified  with  all 
his  early  feelings  and  recollections ;  and  if 
there  were  a  foot  of  land  on  earth  to  which 
he  was  more  attached  than  to  all  others, 
next  to  his  immediate  residence,  it  was 
this.  Still,  he  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self, in  spite  of  his  opposition  to  John 
Effingham's  sarcasms,  that  his  native 
country  had  undergone  many  changes 
since  he  last  resided  in  it,  and  that  some 
of  these  changes  were  quite  sensibly  for 
the  worse.  The  spirit  of  misrule  was 
abroad,  and  the  lawless  and  unprincipled 
held  bold  language,  when  it  suited  their 
purpose  to  intimidate.  As  he  ran  over  in 
his  mind,  however,  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  the  nature  of  his  right,  he  smiled  to 
think  that  any  one  should  contest  it,  and 
sat  down  to  his  writing,  almost  forgetting 
that  there  had  been  any  question  at  all  on 
the  unpleasant  subject. 

Aristabulus  was  absent  for  several 
hours,  nor  did  he  return  until  Mr.  Effing- 
ham was  dressed  for  dinner,  and  alone  in 
the  library  again,  having  absolutely  lost 
all  recollection  of  the  commission  he  had 
given  his  agent. 

"  It  is  as  I  told  you,  sir — the  public  in- 
sists that  it  owns  the  Point ;  and  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  say,  Mr.  Effingham,  that 
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the  public  is  determined  to  maintain  its 
claim." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Bragg,  it  is  proper  I  should 
tell  the  public  that  it  is  not  the  owner  of 
the  Point,  but  that  I  am  its  owner,  and 
that  I  am  determined  to  maintain  my 
claim." 

"  It  is  hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks, 
Mr.  Effingham." 

"It  is  so,  sir,  as  the  public  will  dis- 
cover, if  it  persevere  in  invading  a  private 
right." 

"  Why,  sir,  some  of  those  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  have  gone  so  far  as  to  de- 
sire me  to  tell  you — I  trust  my  motive  will 
not  be  mistaken — " 

"  If  you  have  any  communication  to 
make,  Mr.  Bragg,  do  it  without  reserve. 
It  is  proper  I  should  know  the  truth  ex- 
actly." 

"Well,  then,  sir,  I  am  the  bearer  of 
something  like  a  defiance ;  the  people  wish 
3rou  to  know  that  thej'-  hold  your  right 
cheaply,  and  that  they  laugh  at  it.  Not 
to  mince  matters,  they  defy  you." 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  frankness,  Mr. 
Baagg,  and  it  increases  my  respect  for 
your  character.  Affairs  are  now  at  such 
a  pass  that  it  is  necessar}'  to  act.  If  you 
will  amuse  yourself  with  a  book  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  shall  have  further  occasion  for 
your  kindness." 

Aristabul  usdid  not  read,  for  he  was  too 
much  filled  with  wonder  at  seeing  a  man 
so  coolly  set  about  contending  with  that 
awful  public  which  he  himself  as  habitu- 
ally deferred  to,  as  any  Asiatic  slave 
defers  to  his  monarch.  Indeed,  nothing 
but  his  being  sustained  by  that  omnipo- 
tent power,  as  he  viewed  the  power  of  the 
public  to  be,  had  emboldened  him  to  speak 
so  openly  to  his  emplo37er,  for  Aristabulus 
felt  a  secret  confidence,  that,  right  or 
wrong,  it  was  always  safe  in  America  to 
make  the  most  fearless  professions  in  fa- 
vor of  the  great  body  of  the  community. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Effingham  wrote  a 
simple  advertisement  against  trespassing 
on  the  property  in  question,  and  handed  it 
to  the  other,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
have  it  inserted  in  the  number  of  the  vil- 
lage paper  that  was  to  appear  next  morn- 
ing.    Mr.  Bragg  took  the  advertisement, 


and  went  to  execute  the  duty  without 
comment. 

The  evening  arrived  before  Mr.  Effing- 
ham was  again  alone,  when,  being  by 
himself  in  the  library  once  more,  Mr. 
Bragg  entered,  full  of  his  subject.  He 
was  followed  by  John  Effingham,  who 
had  gained  an  inkling  of  what  had  passed. 

"I  regret  to  saj-,  Mr.  Effingham," 
Aristabulus  commenced,  "that  your  ad- 
vertisement has  created  one  of  the  great- 
est excitements  it  has  ever  been  my  ill- 
fortune  to  witness  in  Templeton." 

"All  of  which  ought  to  be  very  encour- 
aging to  us,  Mr.  Bragg,  as  men  under 
excitement  are  usually  wrong." 

"Very  true,  sir,  as  regards  individual 
excitement,  but  this  is  a  public  excite- 
ment." 

"I  am  not  at  all  aware  that  that  fact 
in  the  least  alters  the  case.  If  one  excited 
man  is  apt  to  do  silly  things,  half  a  dozen 
backers  will  be  very  likely  to  increase  his 
folly." 

Aristabulus  listened  with  wonder,  for 
excitement  was  one  of  the  means  for  effect- 
ing public  objects,  so  much  practiced  by 
men  of  his  habits,  that '  it  had  never 
crossed  his  mind  any  single  individual 
could  be  indifferent  to  its  effect.  To  own 
the  truth  he  had  anticipated  so  much  un- 
popularity from  his  unavoidable  connec- 
tion with  the  affair,  as  to  have  contributed 
himself  in  producing  the  excitement,  with 
the  hope  of  "choking  Mr  Effingham  off," 
as  he  had  elegantly  expressed  it  to  one  of 
his  intimates,  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
country. 

"A  public  excitement  is  a  powerful  en- 
gine, Mr.  Effingham,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
sort  of  politico-pious  horror. 

"  I  am  fully  aware,  sir,  that  it  may  be 
even  a  fearfully  powerful  engine.  Excited 
men,  acting  in  masses,  compose  what 
are  called  mobs,  and  have  committed  a 
thousand  excesses." 

"  Your  advertisement  is,  to  the  last  de- 
gree, disrelished ;  to  be  very  sincere,  it  is 
awfully  unpopular  ! ' ' 

"  I  suppose  it  is  always  what  you  term 
an  unpopular  act,  so  far  as  the  individuals 
opposed  are  concerned,  to  resist  aggres- 
sion." 
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"  But  they  call  your  advertisement  ag- 
gression, sir." 

"  In  that  simple  fact  exist  all  the  merits 
of  the  question.  If  I  own  this  property, 
the  public,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
connected  with  this  affair,  are  aggres- 
sors ;  and  so  much  more  in  the  wrong 
that  they  are  many  against  one ;  if  they 
own  the  property,  I  am  not  only  wrong, 
but  very  indiscreet.'' 

The  calmness  with  which  Mr.  Effing- 
liam  spoke  had  an  effect  on  Aristabulus, 
nnd,  for  a  moment,  he  was  staggered.  It 
was  only  for  a  moment,  however,  as  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  unpopularity  pre- 
sented themselves  afresh  to  an  imagina- 
tion that  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
study  the  popular  caprice,  that  it  had  got 
to  deem  the  public  favor  the  one  great 
good  of  life. 

"But  they  say,  they  own  the  Point, 
Mr.  Effingham." 

"  And  I  say,  they  do  not  own  the  Point, 
Mr.  Bragg ;  never  did  own  it ;  and,  with 
my  consent,  never  shall  own  it." 

"This  is  purely  a  matter  of  fact,"  ob- 
served John  Effingham,  "  and  I  confess  I 
am  curious  to  know  how  or  whence  this 
potent  public  derives  its  title.  You  are 
lawyer  enough,  Mr.  Bragg,  to  know  that 
the  public  can  hold  property  only  by  use 
or  by  especial  statute.  Now,  under  which 
title  does  this  claim  present  itself  ?  " 

"  First,  by  use,  sir,  and  then  by  especial 
gift." 

"  The  use,  you  are  aware,  must  be  ad- 
verse, or  as  opposed  to  the  title  of  the 
other  claimants.  Now,  I  am  a  living  wit- 
ness that  my  late  uncle  permitted  the 
public  to  use  this  Point,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic accepted  the  conditions.  Its  use, 
therefore,  has  not  been  adverse,  or,  at 
least,  not  for  a  time  sufficient  to  make 
title.  Every  hour  that  my  cousin  has 
permitted  the  public  to  enjoy  his  prop- 
erty, adds  to  his  right,  as  well  as  to  the 
obligation  conferred  on  that  public,  and 
increases  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  cease 
intruding,  whenever  he  desires  it.  If 
there  is  an  especial  gift,  as  I  understand 
you  to  say,  from  my  late  uncle,  there 
must  also  be  a  law  to  enable  the  public  to 
hold,  or  a  trustee  ;  which  is  the  fact  ?  " 


"  I  admit,  Mr.  John  Effingham,  that  1 
have  seen  neither  deed  nor  law,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  latter  exist.  Still  the  public 
must  have  some  claim,  for  it  is  impossible 
that  everybody  should  be  mistaken." 

"  Nothing  is  easier,  nor  anything  more 
common,  than  for  whole  communities  to 
be  mistaken,  and  more  particularly  when 
they  commence  with  excitement." 

While  his  cousin  was  speaking,  Mr. 
Effingham  went  to  a  secretaire,  and  tak- 
ing out  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  he  laid 
it  down  on  the  table,  unfolding  several 
parchment  deeds,  to  which  massive  seals, 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  late  colony,  as 
well  as  those  of  England,  were  pendent. 

"Here  are  my  titles,  sir,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Aristabulus,  pointedly;  "if  the 
public  has  a  better,  let  it  be  produced, 
and  I  shall  at  once  submit  to  its  claim." 

"No  one  doubts  that  the  king,  through 
his  authorized  agent,  the  governor  of  the 
colony  of  New  York,  granted  this  estate 
to  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Effingham,  or 
that  it  descended  legally  to  your  imme- 
diate parent,  but  all  contend  that  your 
parent  gave  the  Point  to  the  public,  as  a 
spot  of  public  resort." 

"I  am  glad  that  the  question  is  nar- 
rowed down  within  limits  that  are  so  easi- 
ly examined.  What  evidence  is  there  of 
this  intention  on  the  part  of  my  late 
father  ?  ' ' 

"Common  report;  I  have  talked  with 
twenty  people  in  the  village,  and  they  all 
agree  that  the  '  Point '  has  been  used  by 
the  public,  as  public  property,  from  time 
immemorial." 

"  Will  you  be  so  good,  Mr.  Bragg,  as  to 
name  some  of  those  who  affirm  this  ?  " 

Mr.  Bragg  complied,  naming  quite  the 
number  of  persons  he  had  mentioned, 
with  a  readiness  that  proved  he  thought 
he  was  advancing  testimony  of  weight. 

"Of  all  the  names  you  have  men- 
tioned," returned  Mr.  Effingham,  "I 
never  heard  but  three,  and  these  are  the 
names  of  mere  boys.  The  first  dozen  are 
certainly  the  names  of  persons  who  can 
know  no  more  of  this  village  than  they 
have  gleaned  in  the  last  few  years ;  and 
several  of  them,  I  understand,  have  dwelt 
among  us  but  a  few  weeks,  nay,  days." 
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"Have  I  not  told  you,  Ned,"  inter- 
rupted John  Effingham,  "  that  an  Ameri- 
can '  always '  means  eighteen  months,  and 
that  '  time  immemorial '  is  only  since  the 
last  general  crisis  in  the  money  market ! " 

"The  persons  I  have  mentioned  com- 
pose a  part  of  the  population,  sir,"  added 
Mr.  Bragg,  "and  one  and  all  they  are 
ready  to  swear  that  your  father,  by  some 
means  or  other,  they  are  not  very  partic- 
ular as  to  minutiae,  gave  them  the  right 
to  use  this  property." 

'*  They  are  mistaken,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  that  any  one  among  them  should 
swear  to  such  a  falsehood .  But  here  are 
my  titles — let  them  show  better,  or  if  they 
can,  any,  indeed." 

"Perhaps  your  father  abandoned  the 
place  to  the  public;  this  might  make  a 
good  claim." 

"  That  he  did  not,  I  am  a  living  proof 
to  the  contrary ;  he  left  it  to  his  heirs  at 
his  death,  and  I  myself  exercised  full  right 
of  ownership  over  it  until  I  went  aboard. 
I  did  not  travel  with  it  in  my  pocket,  sir, 
it  is  true,  but  I  left  it  to  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  which,  I  trust,  are  as  available 
to  the  rich  as  to  the  poor,  although  this 
is  a  free  countrj-." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  a  jury  must  de- 
termine the  point  as  you  seem  firm ; 
though  I  warn  you,  Mr.  Effingham,  as 
one  who  knows  his  country,  that  a  ver- 
dict in  the  face  of  a  popular  feeling  is 
rather  a  hopeless  matter.  If  they  prove 
that  your  late  father  intended  to  abandon 
or  give  this  property  to  the  public,  your 
case  will  be  lost." 

Mr.  Effingham  looked  among  the  papers 
a  moment,  and  selecting  one,  he  handed 
to  Mr.  Bragg,  first  pointing  out  to  his 
notice  a  particular  paragraph. 

"  This,  sir,  is  my  late  father's  will," 
Mr.. Effingham  said  mildly  ;  "  and  in  that 
particular  clause  you  will  find  that  he 
makes  a  special  devise  of  this  very  'Point,' 
leaving  it  to  his  heirs,  in  such  terms  as  to 
put  any  intention  to  give  it  to  the  public 
quite  out  of  the  question.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  latest  evidence  I,  his  only  son,  exec- 
utor, and  heir,  possess  of  his  final  wishes  ; 
if  that  wondering  and  time  immemorial 

ublic  of  which  you  speak  has  a  better, 


I  wait  with  patience  that  it  may  be  pro- 
duced." 

The  composed  manner  of  Mr.  Effingham 
had  deceived  Aristabulus,  who  did  not 
anticipate  any  proof  so  completely  annihi- 
lating to  the  pretensions  of  the  public,  as 
that  he  now  held  in  his  hand.  It  was  a 
simple,  brief  devise,  disposing  of  the  piece 
of  property  in  question,  and  left  it  without 
dispute,  that  Mr.  Effingham  had  suc- 
ceeded to  all  the  rights  of  his  father 
with  no  reservation  or  condition  of  any 
sort. 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Bragg,  when  he  had  read  the  clause 
seven  times,  each  perusal  contributing  to 
leave  the  case  still  clearer  in  favor  of  his 
employer,  the  individual,  and  still  stronger 
against  the  hoped-for  future  employers, 
the  people.  "  The  public  ought  to  know 
of  this  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Effingham." 

"  I  think  it  ought,  sir,  before  it  pre- 
tended to  deprive  his  child  of  his  proper- 
ty ;  or  rather,  it  ought  to  be  certain,  at 
least  that  there  was  no  such  devise." 

' '  You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Effingham, 
but  I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  a  private 
citizen,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  when  the 
public  has  taken  up  a  wrong  notion,  as  I 
now  admit  is  clearly  the  fact  as  regards 
the  Point,  to  enlighten  it,  and  to  inform  it 
that  it  does  not  own  the  spot." 

"This  has  been  done  already,  Mr. 
Bragg,  in  the  advertisement  you  had 
the  goodness  to  carry  to  the  printers, 
although  I  deny  that  there  exists  any  such 
obligation." 

"  But,  sir,  they  object  to  the  mode  you 
have  chosen  to  set  them  right." 

"The  mode  is  usual,  I  believe,  in  the 
case  of  trespasses." 

"  They  expect  something  different,  sir, 
in  an  affair  in  which  the  public  is — is — 
is— all— " 

"Wrong,"  put  in  John  Effingham, 
pointedly.  "I  have  heard  something  of 
this  out  of  doors,  Ned,  and  blame  you 
for  your  moderation.  Is  it  true  that  you 
had  told  several  of  your  neighbors  that 
you  have  no  wish  to  prevent  them  from 
using  the  Point,  but  that  your  sole  object 
is  merely  to  settle  the  question  of  right, 
and  to  prevent  intrusions  on  your  family, 
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when  it  is  enjoying  its  own  place  of  re- 
tirement ?  " 

"Certainly,  John,  my  only  wish  is  to 
preserve  the  property  for  those  to  whom 
it  is  especially  devised,  to  allow  those  who 
have  the  best,  nay,  the  only  right  to  it, 
its  undisturbed  possession,  occasionally, 
and  to  prevent  any  more  of  that  injury 
to  the  trees  that  has  been  committed  by 
some  of  those  rude  men,  who  always  fancy 
themselves  so  completely  all  the  public, 
as  to  be  masters  in  their  own  particular 
persons,  whenever  the  public  has  any 
claim.  I  can  have  no  wish  to  deprive  my 
neighbors  of  the  innocent  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  Point,  though  I  am  fully  de- 
termined they  shall  not  deprive  me  of 
my  property." 

"You  are  far  more  indulgent  than  I 
should  be,  or  perhaps  than  you  will  be 
yourself,  when  you  read  this." 

As  John  Effingham  spoke  he  handed  his 
kinsman  a  small  handbill,  which  purported 
to  call  a  meeting  for  that  night,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Templeton,  to  resist  his 
arrogant  claim  to  the  disputed  property. 
This  handbill  had  the  usual  marks  of  a 
feeble  and  vulgar  malignancy  about  it, 
affecting  to  call  Mr.  Effingham  "  one  Mr. 
Effingham,"  and  it  was  anonymous. 

"  This  is  scarcely  worth  our  atten- 
tion, John,"  said  Mr.  Effingham,  mildly. 
"Meetings  of  this  sort  cannot  decide  a 
legal  title,  and  no  man  who  respects  him- 
self will  be  the  tool  of  so  pitiful  an  at- 
tempt to  frighten  a  citizen  from  main- 
taining his  rights." 

"  I  agree  with  you  as  respects  the  meet- 
ing, which  has  been  conceived  in  igno- 
rance and  low  malice,  and  will  probably 
end,  as  all  such  efforts  end,  in  ridicule. 
But—" 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  John,"  interrupted 
Aristabulus,  "  there  is  an  awful  excite- 
ment !  Some  have  even  spoken  of  lynch- 
ing !  " 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Effingham,  "it  does, 
indeed,  require  that  we  should  be  more 
firm.  Do  you,  sir,  know  of  any  person 
who  has  dared  to  use  such  a  menace  ?  " 

Aristabulus  quailed  before  the  stern  eye 
of  Mr.  Effingham,  and  he  regretted  hav- 
ing communicated  so  much,  though  he 


had  communicated  nothing  but  the  truth. 
He  stammered  out  an  obscure  and  half- 
intelligible  explanation,  and  proposed  to 
attend  the  meeting  in  person,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  in  the  way  of  under- 
standing the  subject,  without  falling  into 
the  danger  of  mistake.  To  this  Mr.  Ef- 
fingham assented,  as  he  felt  too  indignant 
at  this  outrage  on  all  his  rights,  whether 
as  a  citizen  or  a  man,  to  wish  to  pursue 
the  subject  with  his  agent  that  night. 
Aristabulus  departed,  and  John  Effing- 
ham remained  closeted  with  his  kinsman 
until  the  family  retired.  During  this 
long  interview,  the  former  communicated 
many  things  to  the  latter,  in  relation  to 
this  verjr  affair,  of  which  the  owner  of  the 
property,  until  then,  had  been  profoundly 
ignorant. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  There  shall  be  in  England,  seven  half-penny 
loaves  sold  for  a  penny,  the  three-hooped  pot  shall 
have  ten  hoops ;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink 
small  beer :  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common,  and 
in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass.'' 

—Jack  Cade. 

Though  the  affair  of  the  Point  con- 
tinued to  agitate  the  village  of  Templeton 
next  day,  and  for  many  days,  it  was  little 
remembered  in  the  Wigwam.  Confident 
of  his  right,  Mr.  Effingham,  though  nat- 
urally indignant  at  the  abuse  of  his  long 
liberality,  through  which  alone  the  public 
had  been  permitted  to  frequent  the  place, 
and  this,  too,  quite  often,  to  his  own  dis- 
comfort and  disappointment,  had  dis- 
missed the  subject  temporarily  from  his 
mind,  and  was  already  engaged  in  his  or- 
dinary pursuits.  Not  so,  however,  with 
Mr.  Bragg.  Agreeably  to  promise,  he 
had  attended  the  meeting;  and  now  he 
seemed  to  regulate  all  his  movements  by 
a  sort  of  mysterious  self-importance,  as 
if  the  repository  of  some  secret  of  unusual 
consequence.  No  one  regarded  his  man- 
ner, however ;  for  Aristabulus,  and  his 
secrets  and  opinions,  were  all  of  too  little 
value  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  party  to 
attract  peculiar  attention.  He  found  a 
sympathetic  listener  in  Mr.  Dodge,  hap- 
pily ;  that  person  having  been  invited, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Effingham, 
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to  pass  the  day  with  those  in  whose  com- 
pany, though  very  unwillingly  on  the 
editor's  part  certainly,  he  had  gone 
through  so  many  dangerous  trials.  These 
two,  then,  soon  became  intimate,  and  to 
have  seen  their  shrugs,  significant  whis- 
perings, and  frequent  conferences  in  cor- 
ners, one  who  did  not  know  them  might 
have  fancied  their  shoulders  burdened  with 
the  weight  of  the  state. 

But  all  this  pantomime,  which  was  in- 
tended to  awaken  curiosity,  was  lost  on 
the  company  in  general.  The  ladies,  at- 
tended by  Paul  and  the  baronet,  proceeded 
into  the  forest  on  foot,  for  a  morning's 
walk,  while  the  two  Messrs.  Effingham 
continued  to  read  the  daily  journals  that 
were  received  from  town  each  morning, 
with  a  most  provoking  indifference. 
Neither  Aristabulus  nor  Mr.  Dodge 
could  resist  any  longer;  and  after  ex- 
hausting their  ingenuity,  in  the  vain 
effort  to  induce  one  of  the  two  gentle- 
men to  question  them  in  relation  to  the 
meeting  of  the  previous  night,  the  desire 
to  be  doing  fairly  overcame  their  affected 
mysteriousness,  and  a  formal  request  was 
made  to  Mr.  Effingham  to  give  them  an 
audience  in  the  librarj7.  As  the  latter, 
who  suspected  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
view, requested  his  kinsman  to  make  one 
in  it,  the  four  were  soon  alone,  in  the 
apartment  so  often  named. 

Even  now  that  his  own  request  for  the 
interview  was  granted,  Aristabulus  hesi- 
tated about  proceeding,  until  a  mild  inti- 
mation from  Mr.  Effingham  that  he  was 
ready  to  hear  his  communication,  told  the 
agent  that  it  was  too  late  to  change  his 
determination. 

"  I  attended  the  meeting  last  night, 
Mr.  Effingham,"  Aristabulus  commenced, 
"  agreeably  to  our  arrangement,  and  I 
feel  the  utmost  regret  at  being  compelled 
to  lay  the  result  before  a  gentleman  for 
whom  I  entertain  so  profound  a  respect." 

','  There  was  then  a  meeting  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Effingham,  inclining  his  body  slightly,  by 
way  of  acknowledgment  for  the  other's 
compliment. 

"  There  was,  sir ;  and  I  think,  Mr. 
Dodge,  we  may  say  an  overflowing  one." 

"The  public  was  fairly   represented," 


1  returned  the  editor,  "  as  many  as  fifty  or 
sixty  having  been  present." 

"  The  public  has  a  perfect  right  to 
meet,  and  to  consult  on  its  claims  to 
anything  it  may  conceive  itself  entitled  to 
enjoy,"  observed  Mr.  Effingham.  "lean 
have  no  possible  objection  to  such  a  course, 
though  I  think  it  would  have  consulted  its 
own  dignity  more  had  it  insisted  on  being 
convoked  by  more  respectable  persons 
than  those  who,  I  understand,  were  fore- 
most in  this  affair,  and  in  terms  better 
suited  to  its  own  sense  of  propriety." 

Aristabulus  glanced  at  Mr.  Dodge,  and 
Mr.  Dodge  glanced  back  at  Mr.  Bragg ; 
for  neither  of  these  political  mushrooms 
could  conceive  of  the  dignity  and  fair- 
mindedness  with  which  a  gentleman  could 
view  an  affair  of  this  nature. 

"  They  passed  a  set  of  resolutions,  Mr. 
Effingham,"  Aristabulus  resumed,  with 
the  gravity  with  which  he  ever  spoke  of 
things  of  this  nature.  "A  set  of  resolu- 
tions, sir  ! " 

"That  was  to  be  expected,"  returned 
his  employer,  smiling;  "the  Americans 
are  a  set  of  resolutions-passing  people. 
Three  cannot  get  together  without  nam- 
ing a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  a  reso- 
lution is  as  much  a  consequence  of  such  an 
'  organization ' — I  believe  that  is  the  ap- 
proved word — as  an  egg  is  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  cackling  of  a  hen." 

"  But,  sir,  you  do  not  know  the  nature 
of  those  resolutions  !  " 

"Very  true,  Mr.  Bragg;  that  is  a  piece 
of  knowledge  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
obtaining  from  you." 

Again  Aristabulus  glanced  at  Steadfast, 
and  Steadfast  threw  back  the  look  of  sur- 
prise ;  for  to  both  it  was  matter  of  real 
astonishment  that  any  man  should  be  so 
indifferent  to  the  resolutions  of  a  meeting 
that  had  been  regularly  organized,  with  a 
chairman  and  secretary  at  its  head,  and 
which  so  unequivocally  professed  to  be  the 
public. 

"  I  am  reluctant  to  discharge  this  duty, 
Mr.  Effingham,  but  as  you  insist  on  its 
performance  it  must  be  done.  In  the  first 
place,  they  resolved  that  your  father 
meant  to  give  them  the  Point." 

"A  decision  that  must  clearly  settle  the 
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matter,  and  which  will  destroy  all  my 
father's  own  resolutions  on  the  same 
subject.  Did  they  stop  at  the  Point,  Mr. 
Bragg,  or  did  they  resolve  that  my  father 
also  gave  them  his  wife  and  children  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr,  nothing"  was  said  concerning 
the  latter." 

"I  cannot  properly  express  my  grati- 
tude for  the  forbearance,  as  they  had  just 
as  good  a  right  to  pass  this  resolution  as 
to  pass  the  other." 

"The  public's  is  an  awful  power,  Mr. 
Effingham  !  " 

"  Indeed  it  is,  sir,  but,  fortunately,  that 
of  the  re-public  is  still  more  awful,  and 
I  shall  look  to  the  latter  for  support  in 
this  '  crisis ' — that  is  the  word,  too,  is  it 
not,  Mr.  John'Effingham  ?  " 

"  If  you  mean  a  change  of  administra- 
tion, the  upsetting  of  a  stage,  or  the  death 
of  a  cart-horse ;  they  are  all  equally 
crises,  in  the  American  vocabulary." 

"Well,  Mr.  Bragg,  having  resolved 
that  it  knew  my  late  father's  intentions 
better  than  he  knew  them  himself,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  mistake  he  made  in  his 
will,  what  next  did  the  public  dispose  of 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  power  ?  " 

"  It  resolved,  sir,  that  it  was  your 
duty  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  your 
father." 

"In  that,  then,  we  are  perfectly  of  a 
mind ;  as  the  public  will  most  probably 
discover,  before  we  get  through  with  this 
matter.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pious 
resolutions  I  ever  knew  the  public  to  pass. 
Did  it  proceed  any  further  ?  " 

Mr.  Bragg,  notwithstanding  the  long- 
encouraged  truckling  to  the  sets  of  men 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  dignify  with 
the  name  of  the  public,  had  a  profound 
deference  for  the  principles,  character, 
and  station  of  Mr.  Effingham,  that  no 
sophistry,  or  self-encouragements  in  the 
practices  of  social  confusion  could  over- 
come ;  and  he  paused  before  he  communi- 
cated the  next  resolution  to  his  employer. 
But  perceiving  that  both  the  latter  and 
his  cousin  were  quietly  waiting  to  hear 
it,  he  was  fain  to  overcome  his  scruples. 

"They  have  openly  libeled  you,  by 
passing  resolutions  declaring  you  to  be 
odious." 


"  That,  indeed,  is  a  strong  measure, 
and,  in  the  interest  of  good  manners  and 
of  good  morals,  it  may  call  for  a  rebuke. 
No  one  can  care  less  than  myself,  Mr. 
Bragg,  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that  their  opin- 
ions are  of  no  value,  by  the  heedless  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  fall  into  this  error;  but  it  is 
proceeding  too  far,  when  a  few  members 
of  the  community  presume  to  take  these 
liberties  with  a  private  individual,  and 
that,  moreover,  in  a  case  affecting  a  pre- 
tended claim  of  their  own ;  and  I  desire 
you  to  tell  those  concerned,  that  if  they 
dare  to  publish  their  resolutions  declaring 
me  to  be  odious,  I  will  teach  them  what 
they  now  do  not  appear  to  know — that 
we  live  in  a  country  of  laws.  I  shall  not 
prosecute  them,  but  I  shall  indict  them 
for  the  offense,  and  I  hope  this  is  plainly 
expressed." 

Aristabulus  stood  aghast  !  To  indict 
the  public  was  a  step  he  had  never  heard 
of  before,  and  he  began  to  perceive  that 
the  question  actually  had  two  sides. 
Still,  his  awe  of  public  meetings,  and  his 
habitual  regard  for  popularity,  induced 
him  not  to  give  up  the  matter  without 
another  struggle. 

"  They  have  already  ordered  their  pro- 
ceedings to  be  published,  Mr.  Effing- 
ham !  "  he  said,  as  if  such  an  order  were 
not  to  be  countermanded. 

"  I  fancy,  sir,  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
issue,  and  the  penalties  of  a  prosecution 
present  themselves,  their  leaders  will  be- 
gin to  recollect  their  individuality,  and  to 
think  less  of  their  public  character.  They 
who  hunt  in  droves,  like  wolves,  are  sel- 
dom very  valiant  when  singled  out  from 
their  pack.     The  end  will  show." 

"  I  heartily  wish  this  unpleasant  affair 
might  be  amicably  settled,"  added  Aris- 
tabulus. 

"One  might,  indeed,  fanc3r  so,"  ob- 
served John  Effingham,  "since  no  one 
likes  to  be  persecuted." 

"  But,  Mr.  John,  the  public  thinks  it- 
self persecuted  in  this  affair." 

"  The  term,  as  applied  to  a  body  that 
not  only  makes,  but  which  executes  the 
law,  is  so  palpably  absurd,  that  I  am  sur- 


But  Ordeal  was  out  of  breath,  and  although  Jenny  shook  him  as  if  to 
shake  the  news  out  of  him,  and  Mrs.  Abbott  actually  shook  her  fist,  in  her 
impatience  to  be  enlightened,  nothing  could  induce  the  child  to  speak  until 
he  had  recovered  his  wind.— Home  as  Found. 
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prised  any  man  can  presume  to  use  it. 
But,  Mr.  Bragg,  you  have  seen  documents 
that  cannot  err,  and  know  that  the  pub- 
lic has  not  the  smallest  right  to  this  bit  of 
land." 

"  All  very  true,  sir ;  but  you  will  please 
to  remember  that  the  people  do  not  know 
what  I  now  know." 

"  And  3rou  will  please  to  remember,  sir, 
that  when  people  choose  to  act  affirmative- 
ly, in  so  high-handed  a  manner  as  this, 
they  are  bound  to  know  what  they  are 
about.  Ignorance  in  such  a  matter  is 
like  the  drunkard's  plea  of  intoxication ;  it 
merely  makes  the  offense  worse." 

"  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  John,  that  Mr. 
Effingham  might  have  acquainted  these 
citizens  with  the  real  state  of  the  case  ? 
Are  the  people  so  very  wrong  that  they 
have  fallen  into  a  mistake  ?  " 

"  Since  you  ask  this  question  plainly, 
Mr.  Bragg,  it  shall  be  answered  with 
equal  sincerity.  Mr.  Effingham  is  a  man 
of  mature  years ;  the  known  child,  exec- 
utor, and  heir  of  one  who,  it  is  admitted 
all  round,  was  the  master  of  the  contro- 
verted property.  Knowing  his  own  busi- 
ness, this  Mr.  Effingham,  in  sight  of  the 
grave  of  his  fathers,  beneath  the  paternal 
roof,  has  the  intolerable  impudence — " 

"Arrogance  is  the  word,  Jack,"  said 
Mr.  Effingham,  smiling. 

"  Aye,  the  intolerable  arrogance  to  sup- 
pose that  his  own  is  his  own ;  and  this  he 
dares  to  affirm,  without  having  had  the 
politeness  to  send  his  title-deeds  and  pri- 
vate papers  round  to  those  who  have 
been  so  short  a  time  in  the  place,  that 
they  might  well  know  everything  that  has 
occurred  in  it  for  the  last  half  century.  O 
thou  naughty,  arrogant  fellow,  Ned  !  " 

"  Mr.  John,  you  appear  to  forget  that 
the  public  has  more  claims  to  be  treated 
with  attention  than  a  single  individual.  If 
it  has  fallen  into  error  it  ought  to  be  un- 
deceived." 

"  No  doubt,  sir ;  and  I  advise  Mr.  Ef- 
fingham to  send  you,  his  agent,  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  county,  with 
the  Patent  of  the  King,  all  the  mesne  con- 
veyances and  wills,  in  your  pocket,  in  or- 
der that  you  may  read  them  at  length  to 
each  individual,  with  a  view  that  every 


man,  woman,  and  child  may  be  satisfied 
that  he  or  she  is  not  the  owner  of  Edward 
Effingham's  lands  !  " 

"  Nay,  sir,  a  shorter  process  might  be 
adopted." 

"  It  might,  indeed,  sir,  and  such  a  pro- 
cess has  been  adopted  by  my  cousin,  in 
giving  the  usual  notice,  in  the  newspaper, 
against  trespassing.  But,  Mr.  Bragg, 
you  must  know  that  I  took  great  pains, 
three  years  since,  when  repairing  this 
house,  to  correct  the  mistake  on  this  very 
point,  into  which  I  found  that  your  im- 
maculate public  had  fallen,  through  its 
disposition  to  know  more  of  other  people's 
affairs  than  those  concerned  knew  of 
themselves." 

Aristabulus  said  no  more,  but  gave  the 
matter  up  in  despair.  On  quitting  the 
house,  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  inform 
those  most  interested  of  the  determina- 
tion of  Mr.  Effingham  not  to  be  trampled 
on  by  any  pretended  meeting  of  the  pub- 
lic. Common  sense,  not  to  say  common 
honesty,  began  to  resume  its  sway,  and 
prudence  put  in  its  plea,  by  way  of  apply- 
ing the  corrective.  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Dodge,  however,  agreed  that  there  was 
an  unheard-of  temerity  in  thus  resisting 
the  people,  and  this  too  without  a  com- 
mensurate object,  as  the  pecuniary  value 
of  the  disputed  point  was  of  no  material 
consequence  to  either  party. 

The  reader  is  not  by  any  means  to  sup- 
pose that  Aristabulus  Bragg  and  Stead- 
fast Dodge  belonged  to  the  same  variety 
of  the  human  species,  in  consequence  of 
their  unity  of  sentiment  in  this  affair,  and 
certain  other  general  points  of  resem- 
blance in  their  manner  and  modes  of 
thinking.  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  each 
partook  of  those  features  of  caste,  condi- 
tion, origin,  and  association  that  charac- 
terize their  particular  set;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  nicer  distinctions  that  mark 
true  individuality,  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  find  two  men  more  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  character. 

The  first  was  bold,  morally  and  physi- 
cally, aspiring,  self-possessed,  shrewd, 
singularly  adapted  to  succeed  in  his 
schemes  where  he  knew  the  parties,  in- 
telligent after  his  tastes,  and  apt.     Had 
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it  been  his  fortune  to  be  thrown  earlier 
into  a  better  sphere,  the  same  natural 
qualities  that  rendered  him  so  expert  in 
his  present  situation  would  have  conduced 
to  his  improvement,  and  most  probably 
would  have  formed  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
and  one  who  could  have  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  welfare  and  tastes  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  That  such  was  not  his  fate 
was  more  his  misfortune  than  his  fault, 
for  his  plastic  character  had  readily  taken 
the  impression  of  those  things  that  from 
propinquity  alone  pressed  hardest  on  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Steadfast  was  a  hypo- 
crite by  nature,  cowardly,  envious,  and 
malignant;  and  circumstances  had  only 
lent  their  aid  to  the  natural  tendencies  of 
his  disposition.  That  two  men  so  differ- 
ently constituted  at  their  births,  should 
meet,  as  it  might  be,  in  a  common  center, 
in  so  many  of  their  habits  and  opinions, 
was  merely  the  result  of  accident  and 
education. 

Among  the  other  points  of  resemblance 
between  these  two  persons  was  that  fault 
of  confounding  the  cause  with  the  effects 
of  the  peculiar  institutions  under  which 
they  had  been  educated  and  lived.  Be- 
cause the  law  gave  to  the  public  that 
authority  which,  under  other  sj'stems,  is 
intrusted  either  to  one  or  to  the  few,  they 
believed  the  public  was  invested  with  far 
more  power  than  a  right  understanding  of 
their  own  principles  would  have  shown. 
In  a  word,  both  these  persons  made  a 
mistake  which  is  getting  to  be  too  com- 
mon in  America,  that  of  supposing  the 
institutions  of  the  country  were  all  means 
and  no  end.  Under  this  erroneous  im- 
pression they  saw  only  the  machinery  of 
the  government,  becoming  entirely  for- 
getful that  the  power  which  was  gi,ven 
to  the  people  collectively,  was  only  so 
given  to  secure  them  as  perfect  a  liberty 
as  possible  in  their  characters  of  indi- 
viduals. Neither  had  risen  sufficiently 
above  vulgar  notions  to  understand  that 
public  opinion,  in  order  to  be  omnipotent, 
or  even  formidable  beyond  the  inflictions 
of  the  moment,  must  be  right ;  and  that 
if  a  solitary  man  renders  himself  con- 
temptible by  taking  up  false  notions  in- 
considerately and  unjustly,  bodies  of  men, 


falling  into  the  same  error,  incur  the 
same  penalties,  with  the  additional  stigma 
of  having  acted  as  cowards. 

There  was  also  another  common  mis- 
take into  which  Messrs.  Bragg  and  Dodge 
had  permitted  themselves  to  fall,  through 
the  want  of  a  proper  distinction  between 
principles.  Resisting  the  popular  will,  on 
the  part  of  an  individual,  they  considered 
arrogance  and  aristocracy,  per  se,  with- 
out at  all  entering  into  the  question  of  the 
right  or  the  wrong.  The  people,  rightly 
enough  in  the  general  signification  of  the 
term,  they  deemed  to  be  sovereign ;  and 
they  belonged  to  a  numerous  class,  who 
view  disobedience  to  the  sovereign  in  a 
democracy,  although  it  be  in  his  illegal 
caprices,  very  much  as  the  subject  of  a 
despot  views  disobedience  to  his  prince. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mr. 
Effingham  and  his  cousin  viewed  these 
matters  differently.  Clear-headed,  just- 
minded  and  liberal  in  all  his  practices, 
the  former,  in'  particular,  was  greatly 
pained  by  the  recent  occurrence ;  and  he 
paced  his  library  in  silence  for  several 
minutes  after  Mr.  Bragg  and  his  com- 
panion had  withdrawn,  really  too  much 
grieved  to  speak. 

"This  is  altogether  a  most  extraordi- 
nary procedure,  John,"  he  at  length  ob- 
serves, "  and  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  but 
an  indifferent  reward  for  the  liberality 
with  which  I  have  permitted  others  to 
use  my  property  these  thirty  years ;  often, 
very  often,  as  you  well  know,  to  my  own 
discomfort  and  to  that  of  my  friends." 

"I  have  told  you,  Ned,  that  you  were 
not  to  expect  the  America  on  your  return 
that  you  left  behind  you  on  your  depart- 
ure for  Europe.  I  insist  that  no  country 
has  so  much  altered  for  the  worse  in  so 
short  a  time." 

"  That  un  equaled  pecuniary  prosperhy 
should  sensibly  impair  the  manners  of 
what  is  termed  the  world,  by  introducing 
suddenly  large  bodies  of  uninstructed  and 
untrained  men  and  women  into  society,  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  obvious  causes ; 
that  it  should  corrupt  morals  even,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect,  for  we  are  taught 
to  believe  it  the  most  corrupting  influence 
under  which  man  can  live ;  but  I  confess 
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I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  day  when  a 
body  of  strangers,  birds  of  passage,  creat- 
ures of  an  hour,  should  assume  a  right  to 
call  on  the  old  and  long-established  in- 
habitants of  a  country  to  prove  their 
claims  to  their  possessions,  and  this,  too, 
in  an  unusual  and  unheard-of  manner, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  violently  de- 
prived of  them  ! " 

"  Long-established  !  "  repeated  John 
Effingham,  laughing ;  "  what  do  you 
term  long-established  ?  Have  you  not 
been  absent  a  dozen  years,  and  do  not 
these  people  reduce  everything  to  the 
level  of  their  own  habits  ?  I  suppose, 
now,  you  fancy  you  can  go  to  Rome,  or 
Jerusalem,  or  Constantinople,  and  remain 
four  or  five  lustra,  and  then  come  coolly 
back  to  Templeton,  and,  on  taking  pos- 
session of  this  house  again,  call  yourself 
an  old  resident." 

"I  certainly  do  suppose  I  have  that 
right.  How  many  English,  Russians, 
and  Germans  did  we  meet  in  Italy,  the 
residents  of  years,  who  still  retained  all 
their  natural  and  local  rights  and  feel- 
ings ! " 

*'  Aye,  that  is  in  countries  where  society 
is  permanent,  and  men  get  accustomed  to 
look  on  the  same  objects,  hear  the  same 
names,  and  see  the  same  faces  for  their 
entire  lives;  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to 
inquire,  and  have  ascertained  that  none 
of  the  old,  permanent  families  have  been 
active  in  this  affair  of  the  Point,  but  that 
all  the  clamor  has  been  made  by  those 
you  call  the  birds  of  passage.  But  what 
of  that  ?  These  people  fancy  everything 
reduced  to  the  legal  six  months  required 
to  vote ;  and  that '  rotation  in  persons  is 
as  necessary  to  republicanism  as  rotation 
in  office." 

"Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  persons 
who  can  know  so  little  on  the  subject, 
should  be  thus  indiscreet  and  positive?  " 

"It  is  not  extraordinary  in  America. 
Look  about  you,  Ned,  and  you  will  see 
adventurers  uppermost  everywhere ;  in 
the  government,  in'  the  towns,  in  your 
villages,  in  the  country,  even.  We  are 
a  nation  of  changes.  Much  of  this,  I  ad- 
mit, is  the  fair  consequence  of  legitimate 
causes,  as  an  immense  region,  in  forest, 


cannot  be  peopled  on  any  other  conditions. 
But  this  necessity  has  infected  the  entire 
national  character,  and  men  get  to  be 
impatient  of  any  sameness,  even  though 
it  be  useful.  Everything  goes  to  confirm 
this  feeling,  instead  of  opposing  it.  The 
constant  recurrences  of  the  elections  as- 
custom  men  to  changes  in  their  public 
functionaries:  the  great  increase  in  the 
population  brings  new  faces ;  and  the  sud- 
den accumulations  of  property  place  new 
men  in  conspicuous  stations.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  country  is  barely  becoming 
sufficiently  respectable  to  render  it  desir- 
able to  preserve  the  buildings,  without 
which  we  shall  have  no  monuments  to 
revere.  In  short,  everything  contributes 
to  produce  such  a  state  of  things,  painful 
as  it  may  be  to  all  of  any  feeling,  and  lit- 
tle to  oppose  it." 

"  You  color  highly,  Jack ;  and  no  pict- 
ure loses  in  tints,  in  being  retouched  by 
you." 

"  Look  into  the  first  paper  that  offers, 
and  you  will  see  the  young  men  of  the 
country  hardily  invited  to  meet  by  them- 
selves, to  consult  concerning  public  affairs, 
as  if  they  were  impatient  of  the  counsels 
and  experience  of  their  fathers.  No  coun- 
try can  prosper  where  the  ordinary  mode 
of  transacting  the  business  connected  with 
the  root  of  the  government  commences 
with  this  impiety." 

':?  This  is  a  disagreeable  feature  in  the 
national  character,  certainly ;  but  you 
must  remember  the  arts  employed  by  the 
designing  to  practice  on  the  inexperi- 
enced." 

'Had  I  Or  son  who  presumed  to  de- 
nounce the  wisdom  and  experience  of  his 
father,  in  this  disrespectful  manner,  I 
would  disinherit  the  rascal ! ' ' 

"Ah,  Jack,  bachelors'  children  are 
notoriously  well  educated  and  well  man- 
nered. We  will  hope,  however,  that  time 
will  bring  its  changes  also,  and  that  one 
of  them  will  be  a  greater  constancy  in 
persons,  things,  and  the  affections." 

"  Time  will  bring  its  changes,  Ned ;  but 
all  of  them  that  are  connected  with  in- 
dividual rights,  as  opposed  to  popular 
caprice  or  popular  interests,  are  likely  to 
be  in  the  wrong  direction." 
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"  The  tendency  is  certainly  to  substitute 
popularity  for  the  right,  but  we  must 
take  the  good  with  the  bad.  Even  you, 
Jack,  would  not  exchange  this  popular  op- 
pression for  any  other  system  under  which 
you  have  lived." 

"I  don't  know  that — I  don't  know  that. 
Of  all  tyranny,  a  vulgar  tyranny  is  to  me 
the  most  odious." 

"You  used  to  admire  the  English  sys- 
tem, but  I  think  observation  has  less- 
ened your  particular  admiration  in  that 
quarter,"  said  Mr.  Effingham,  smiling  in 
a  way  that  his  cousin  perfectly  under- 
stood. 

"Harkee,  Ned,  we  all  take  up  false  no- 
tions in  our  youth,  and  this  was  one  of 
mine ;  but  of  the  two,  I  should  prefer  the 
cold,  dogged  domination  of  English  law, 
with  its  fruits,  the  heartlessness  of  a  so- 
phistication without  parallel,  to  being 
trampled  on  by  every  arrant  blackguard 
that  may  happen  to  traverse  this  valley 
in  his  wanderings  after  dollars.  There  is 
one  thing  you  yourself  must  admit ;  the 
public  is  a  little  too  apt  to  neglect  the 
duties  it  ought  to  discharge,  and  to  as- 
sume duties  it  has  no  right  to  fulfill." 

This  remark  ended  the  discourse. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Her  breast  was  a  brave  palace,  a,  broad  street, 
Where  all  heroic,  ample  thoughts  did  meet, 
Where  nature  such  a  tenement  had  ta'en, 
That  other  souls,  to  hers,  dwell  in  a  lane." 

—John  Norton. 

The  village  of  Templeton,  it  has  been 
already  intimated,  was  a  miniature  town. 
Although  it  contained  within  the  circle  of 
its  houses  half  a  dozen  residences  with 
grounds,  and  which  were  dignified  with 
names,  as  has  also  been  said,  it  did  not 
cover  a  surface  of  more  than  a  mile 
square  ;  that  disposition  to  concentration, 
which  is  as  peculiar  to  an  American 
town  as  the  disposition  to  diffusion  is 
peculiar  to  the  country  population,  and 
which  seems  almost  to  prescribe  that  a 
private  dwelling  shall  have  but  three  win- 
dows in  front,  and  a  fagade  of  twenty-five 
feet,  having  presided  at  the  birth  of  this 


spot,  as  well  as  at  the  birth  of  so  many  ot 
its  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  In 
one  of  its  more  retired  streets  (for  Tern 
pleton  had  its  publicity  and  retirement, 
the  latter  after  a  very  village  fashion, 
however),  dwelt  a  widow  -  bewitched  of 
small  worldly  means,  five  children,  and  of 
great  capacity  for  circulating  intelligence. 
Mrs.  Abbott,  for  so  was  this  demi-relict 
called,  was  just  on  the  verge  of  what  is 
termed  the  "  good  society  "  of  the  village, 
the  most  uneasy  of  all  positions  for  an 
ambitious  and  ci-devant  pretty  woman  to 
be  placed  in.  She  had  not  yet  abandoned 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  divorce  and  its 
suites ;  was  singularly,  nay,  rabidly  de- 
vout, if  we  may  coin  the  adverb  ;  in  her 
own  eyes  she  was.  perfection,  in  those  of 
her  neighbors  slig"htly  objectionable  ;  and 
she  was  altogether  a  droll,  and  by  no 
means  an  unusual  compound  of  piety, 
censoriousness,  charity,  proscription,  gos- 
sip, kindness,  meddling,  ill -nature,  and 
decency. 

The  establishment  of  Mrs.  Abbott,  like 
her  house,  was  necessarily  very  small,  and 
she  kept  no  servant  but  a  girl  she  called 
her  help — a  very  suitable  appellation  by 
the  way,  as  they  did  most  of  the  work  of 
the  menage  in  common.  This  girl,  in  ad- 
dition to  cooking  and  washing,  was  the 
confidante  of  all  her  employer's  wander- 
ing notions  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of 
her  neighbors  in  particular;  as  often  help- 
ing her  mistress  in  circulating  her  com- 
ments on  the  latter  as  in  anything  else. 

Mrs.  Abbott  knew  nothing  of  the  Effing- 
hams,  except  by  a  hearsay  that  got  its 
intelligence  from  her  own  school,  being 
herself  a  late  arrival  in  the  place.  She 
had  selected  Templeton  as  a  residence  on 
account  of  its  cheapness,  and  having  neg- 
lected to  comply  with  the  forms  of  the 
world,  by  hesitating  about  making  the 
customary  visit  to  the  Wigwam,  she 
began  to  resent,  in  her  spirit  at  least, 
Eve's  delicate  forbearance  from  obtruding 
herself  where,  agreeably  to  all  usage,  she 
had  a  perfect  right  to  suppose  she  was  not 
desired.  It  was  in  this  spirit,  then,  that 
she  sat  conversing  with  Jenny,  as  the 
maid-of-all-work  was  called,  the  morning 
after  the  conversation  related  in  the  last 
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chapter,  in  her  snug  little  parlor,  some- 
times plying-  her  needle,  and  oftener 
thrusting  her-  head  out  of  a  window  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  principal  street 
of  the  place,  in  order  to  see  what  her 
neighbors  might  be  about. 

"This  is  a  most  extraordinary  course 
Mr.  Effingham  has  taken  concerning  the 
Point,"  said  Mrs.  Abbott,  "and  I  do  hope 
the  people  will  bring  him  to  his  senses. 
Why,  Jennie,  the  public  has  used  that 
place  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  I 
have  now  lived  in  Templeton  quite  fifteen 
months.  What  can  induce  Mr.  Howel  to 
go  so  often  to  that  barber's  shop,  which 
stands  directly  opposite  the  parlor  Win- 
dows of  Mrs.  Bennett — one  would  think 
the  man  was  all  beard." 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Howel  gets  shaved 
sometimes,"  said  the  logical  Jenny. 

"Not  he;  or  if  he  does,  no  decent  man 
would  think  of  posting  himself  before  a 
lady's  window  to  do  such  a  thing.  Orlan- 
do Furioso,"  calling  to  her  eldest  son,  a 
boy  of  eleven,  "  run  over  to  Mr.  Jones's 
store  and  listen  to  what  the  people  are 
talking  about,  and  bring  me  back  the 
news,  as  soon  as  anything  worth  hearing 
drops  from  anybody ;  and  stop  as  you 
come  back,  my  son,  and  borrow  neighbor 
'  Brown's  gridiron.  Jennie,  it  is  most  time 
to  think  of  putting  over  the  potatoes." 

"Ma,"  cried  Orlando  Furioso,  from  the 
front  door,  Mrs.  Abbott  being  very  rigid 
in  requiring  that  all  her  children  should 
call  her  "ma,"  being  so  much  behind  the 
age  as  actually  not  to  know  that 
"  mother  "  had  got  to  be  much  the  gen- 
teeler  term  of  the  two;  "Ma,"  roared 
Orlando  Furioso,  "suppose  there  is  no 
news  at  Mr.  Jones's  store  ?  " 

*  *  Then  go  to  the  nearest  tavern ; 
something  must  be  stirring  this  fine 
morning,  and  I  am  dying  to  know  what 
it  can  possibly  be.  Mind  you  bring  some- 
thing besides  the  gridiron  back  with  you. 
Hurry,  or  never  come  home  again  as 
long  as  you  live !  As  I  was  saying, 
Jenny,  the  right  of  the  public,  which  is 
our  right,  for  we  are  part  of  the  public, 
to  this  Point,  is  as  clear  as  dajr,  and  I 
am  only  astonished  at  the  impudence  of 
Mr.  Effingham  in  pretending  to  deny  it.    I 


dare  say  his  French  daughter  has  put  him 
up  to  it.  They  say  she  is  monstrous  ar- 
rogant !  " 

"Is  Eve  Effingham  French,"  said 
Jenny,  studiously  avoiding  any  of  the 
usual  terms  of  civility  and  propriety,  by 
way  of  showing  her  breeding — "  well,  I 
had  always  thought  her  nothing  but 
Templeton  born  !  " 

"What  signifies  where  a  person  was 
born  ?  where  they  live  is  the  essential 
thing;  and  Eve  Effingham  has  lived  so 
long  in  France  that  she  speaks  nothing 
but  broken  English  ;  and  Miss  Debby  told 
me  last  week,  that  in  drawing  up  a  sub- 
scription paper  for  a  new  cushion  to  the 
reading-desk  of  her  people,  she  actually 
spelt  '  charity '  '  carrot ty.'  " 

"  Is  that  French,  Miss  Abbott  ?  " 

"I  rather  think  it  is,  Jenny;  the 
French  are  very  niggardly,  and  give 
their  poor  carrots  to  live  on,  and  so  they 
have  adopted  the  word,  I  suppose.  You, 
Byansy  -  Alzumy  -  Ann  (Bianca  -  Alzuma- 
Ann)  !  " 

"Marm!" 

"  Byansy  -  Alzumy  -  Ann  !  who  taught 
you  to  call  me  marm  ?  Is  this  the  way 
you  have  learned  your  catechism?  Say 
ma,  this  instant." 

"Ma." 

"  Take  your  bonnet,  my  child,  and  run 
down  to  Mrs.  Wheaton's,  and  ask  her  if 
anything  new  has  turned  up  about  the 
Point  this  morning;  and,  do  you  hear, 
Byansy- Alzumy- Ann  Abbott  —  how  the 
child  starts  away,  as  if  she  were  sent  on  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  !  " 

"  Why,  ma,  I  want  to  hear  the  news, 
too." 

"Very  likely,  my  dear,  but  by  stop- 
ping to  get  your  errand,  you  may  learn 
more  than  by  being  in  such  a  hurry.  Stop 
in  at  Mrs.  Green's,  and  ask  how  the  peo- 
ple liked  the  lecture  of  the  strange  parson 
last  evening — and  ask  her  if  she  can  lend 
me  a  watering-pot.  Now,  run,  and  be 
back  as  soon  as  possible.  Never  loiter 
when  you  carry  news,  child." 

"  No  one  has  a  right  to  stop  the  man,  I 
believe,  Miss  Abbott,"  put  in  Jenny,  very 
appositely. 

"  That,  indeed,  have  they  not,  or  else 
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we  could  not  calculate  the  consequences. 
You  may  remember,  Jenny,  the  pious, 
even,  had  to  give  up  that  point,  public 
convenience  being-  too  strong  for  them. 
Roger-Demetrius-Benjamin  !  " — calling  to 
a  second  \)Oj,  two  years  3'ounger  than  his 
brother — "  your  ej^es  are  better  than  mine 
— who  are  all  those  people  collected  to- 
gether in  the  street  ?  Is  not  Mr.  Howel 
among  them  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  ma  ! "  answered 
Roger-Demetrius-Benjamin,   gaping. 

"  Then  run  this  minute  and  see,  and 
don't  stop  to  look  for  j7our  hat.  As  you 
come  back,  step  into  the  tailor's  shop  and 
ask  if  your  new  jacket  is  most  done,  and 
what  the  news  is  ?  I  rather  think,  Jenny, 
we  shall  find  out  something  worth  hearing 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  By  the  way, 
they  do  sajT  that  Grace  Van  Cortlandt, 
Eve  Effingham's  cousin,  is  under  con- 
cern." 

"  Well,  she  is  the  last  person  I  should 
think  would  be  troubled  about  anything, 
for  everybody  saj^s  she  is  so  desperate 
rich  she  might  eat  off  of  silver  if  she 
liked ;  and  she  is  sure  of  being  married 
some  time  or  other." 

"That  ought  to  lighten  her  concern, 
you  think.  Oh  !  it  does  my  heart  good 
when  I  see  any  of  those  flaunty  people 
right  well  exercised  !  Nothing  would 
make  me  happier  than  to  see  Eve  Ef- 
fingham groaning  fairly  in  the  spirit  ! 
That  would  teach  her  to  take  away  the 
people's  Points." 

"  But,  Miss  Abbott,  then  she  would  be- 
come almost  as  good  a  woman  as  you  are 
yourself." 

"  I  am  a  miserable,  graceless,  awfully 
wicked  sinner !  Twenty  times  a  day  do  I 
doubt  whether  I  am  actually  converted  or 
not.  Sin  has  got  such  a  hold  of  my  very 
heart-strings  that  I  sometimes  think  they 
will  crack  before  it  lets  go.  Rinaldo- 
Rinaldini-Timothy,  my  child,  do  you  tod- 
dle across  the  way,  and  give  my  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Hulbert,  and  inquire  if  it 
be  true  that  young  Dickson,  the  law3^er, 
is  really  engaged  to  Aspasia  Tubbs  or 
not  ?  and  borrow  a  skimmer  or  a  tin  pot, 
or  anything  you  can  carry,  for  we  may 
want  something  of  the  sort  in  the  course 


of  the  day.  I  do  believe,  Jenny,  that  a 
worse  creature  than  myself  is  hardly  to 
be  found  in  Templeton." 

"Why,  Miss  Abbott,"  returned  Jennj', 
who  had  heard  too  much  of  this  self- 
abasement  to  be  much  alarmed  at  it, 
"this  is  giving  almost  as  bad  an  account 
of  yourself  as  I  heard  somebody,  that  1 
won't  name,  give  of  you  last  week." 

"  And  who  is  your  somebody,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  *I  daresay  one  no  better 
than  a  formalist,  who  thinks  that  reading 
prayers  out  of  a  book,  kneeling,  bowing, 
and  changing  gowns,  is  religion  !  Thank 
heaven,  I'm  pretty  indifferent  to  the  opin- 
ions of  such  people.  Harkee,  Jenny,  if  I 
thought  I  was  no  better  than  some  per- 
sons I  could  name,  I'd  give  the  point  of 
salvation  up  in  despair  !  " 

"Miss  Abbott,"  roared  a  ragged,  dirty- 
faced,  bare-footed  boy,  who  entered  with- 
out knocking,  and  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  with  his  hat  on,  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  denoted  great  readiness  in  en- 
tering other  people's  possessions;  "Miss 
Abbott,  ma  wants  to  know  if  you  are 
likely  to  go  from  home  this  week  ?." 

"Why,  what  in  nature  can  she  want  to 
know  that  for,  Ordeal  Bumgrum  !  "  Mrs. 
Abbott  pronounced  this  singular  name, 
however,  "Ordeel." 

"  Oh  !  she  warnts  to  know." 

"So  do  I  warnttoknow;  and  know  I 
will.  Run  home  this  instant,  and  ask 
your  mother  why  she  has  sent  you  here 
with  this  message.  Jenny,  I  am  much 
exorcised  to  find  out  the  reason  Mrs. 
Bumgrum  should  have  sent  Ordeal  over 
with  such  a  question." 

"I  did  hear  that  Miss  Bumgrum  in- 
tended to  make  a  journey  herself,  and  she 
may  want  your  company." 

"  Here  comes  Ordeal  back,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  out  of  the  clouds.  What  a  boy 
that  is  for  errands  !  He  is  worth  all  my 
sons  put  together.  You  never  see  him 
losing  time  by  going  round  by  the  streets, 
but  away  he  goes  over  the  garden  fences 
like  a  cat,  or  he  will  whip  through  a 
house,  if  standing  in  his  way,  as  if  he 
were  its  owner,  should  the  door  happen 
to  be  open.     Well,  Ordeal  ?  " 

But  Ordeal  was  out  of  breath,  and  al* 
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though  Jenny  shook  him,  as  if  to  shake  ' 
the  news  out  of  him,  and  Mrs.  Abbott 
actually  shook  her  fist,  in  her  impatience 
to  be  enlightened,  nothing*  could  induce 
the  child  to  speak  until  he  had  recovered 
his  wind. 

"I  believe  he  does  it  on  purpose,"  said 
the  provoked  maid. 

"It's  just  like  him!"  cried  the  mis- 
tress; "  the  very  best  newscarrier  in  the 
village  is  actually  spoilt  because  he  is 
thick-winded." 

"I  wish  folks  wouldn't  make  their 
fences  so  high,"  Ordeal  exclaimed,  the  in- 
stant he  found  breath.  "I  can't  see  of 
what  use  it  is  to  make  a  fence  people  can't 
climb  ! " 

"  What  does  your  mother  say  ?  "  cried 
Jenny,  repeating  her  shake  con  amove,. 

"Ma  wants  to  know,  Miss  Abbott,  if 
you  don't  intend  to  use  it  yourself,  if  you 
will  lend  her  your  name  for  a  few  days  to 
go  to  Utica  with?  She  says  folks  don't  treat 
her  half  as  well  when  she  is  called  Bum- 
grum  as  when  she  has  another  name,  and 
she  thinks  she'd  like  to  try  yours  this 
time.". 

"  Is  that  all !  You  needn't  have  been 
so  hurried  about  such  a  trifle,  Ordeal. 
Give  my  compliments  to  your  mother  and 
tell  her  she  is  quite  welcome  to  my  name, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  serviceable  to  her." 

"  She  says  she  is  willing  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  it,  if  you  will  tell  her  what  the  dam- 
age will  be." 

"  Oh  !  it's  not  worth  while  to  speak  of 
such  a  trifle ;  I  daresay  she  will  bring  it 
back  quite  as  good  as  when  she  took  it 
away.  I  am  no  such  unneighborly  or 
aristocratical  person  as  to  wish  to  keep 
my  name  all  to  myself.  Tell  your  mother 
she  is  welcome  to  mine,  and  to  keep  it  as 
long  as  she  likes,  and  not  to  say  anything 
about  pay ;  I  may  want  to  borrow  hers,- 
or  something  else,  one  of  these  days, 
though,  •  to  say  the  truth,  my  neighbors 
are  apt  to  complain  of  me  as  unfriendly 
and  proud  for  not  borrowing  as  much  as 
a  good  neighbor  ought." 

Ordeal  departed,  leaving  Mrs.  Abbott 
in  some  such  condition  as  that  of  the  man 
who  had  no  shadow.  A  rap  at  the  door 
interrupted  the  further  discussion  of  the 


old  subject,  and  Mr.  Steadfast  Dodge  ap- 
peared in  answer  to  the  permission  to 
enter.  Mr.  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Abbott  were 
congenial  spirits  in  the  way  of  news,  he 
living  b3T  it,  and  she  living  on  it. 

"You  are  very  welcome,  Mr.  Dodge," 
the  mistress  of  the  house  commenced. 
"  I  hear  you  passed  the  day  yesterday  up 
at  the  Effinghamses." 

"Why,  yes,  Mrs.  Abbott,  the  Effing- 
hams  insisted  on  it,  and  I  could  not  well 
get  over  the  sacrifice,  after  having  been 
their  shipmate  so  long.  Besides,  it  is  a 
little  relief  to  talk  French  when  one  has 
been  so  long  in  the  daily  practice  of  it." 

"  I  hear  there  is  company  at  the 
house  ?  " 

"Two  of  our  fellow-travelers,  merely. 
An  English  baronet,  and  a  young  man  of 
whom  less  is  known  than  one  could  wish. 
He  is  a  mysterious  person,  and  I  hate 
mystery,  Mrs.  Abbott." 

"  In  that,  then,  Mr.  Dodge,  you  and  I 
are  alike.  I  think  everything  should  be 
known.  Indeed,  that  is  not  a  free  country 
in  which  there  are  any  secrets.  I  keep 
nothing  from  my  neighbors,  and,  to  own 
the  truth,  I  do  not  like  my  neighbors  to 
keep  anything  from  me." 

"  Then  you'll  hardly  like  the  Effinghams,. 
for  I  never  yet  met  with  a  more  close- 
mouthed  family.  Although  I  was  so  long 
in  the  ship  with  Miss  Eve,  I  never  heard 
her  once  speak  of  her  want  of  appetite, 
of  sea-sickness,  or  of  anything  relating  to 
her  ailings  even  ;  nor  can  you  imagine 
how  close  she  is  on  the  subject  of  the 
beaux ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  her  use 
the  word,  or  so  much  as  to  allude  to  any 
walk  or  ride  she  ever  took  with  a  single 
man.  I  set  her  down,  Mrs.  Abbott,  as 
unqualifiedly  artful !  " 

"  That  you  may  with  certainty,  sir,  for 
there  is  no  more  sure  sign  that  a  young 
woman  is  all  the  while  thinking  of  the 
beaux  than  her  never  mentioning  them." 

"  That  I  believe  to  be  human  nature  ; 
no  ingenuous  person  ever  thinks  much  of 
the  particular  subject  of  conversation. 
What  is  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Abbott,  of 
the  contemplated  match  at  the  Wigwam?" 

"  Match  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abbott. 
"  What,  already  !    It  is   the    most  inde- 
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cent  thing1  I  ever  heard  of  !  Why,  Mr. 
Dodge,  the  family  has  not  heen  home  a 
fortnight,  and  to  think  so  soon  of  get- 
ting married  !  It  is  quite  as  bad  as  a 
widower's  marrying  within  the  month." 

Mrs.  Abbott  made  a  distinction,  habit- 
ually, between  the  cases  of  widowers  and 
widows,  as  the  first,  she  maintained, 
might  get  married  whenever  they  pleased, 
and  the  latter  only  when  they  got  offers  ; 
and  she  felt  just  that  sort  of  horror  of  a 
man's  thinking  of  marrying  too  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  as  might  be  expected 
in  one  who  actually  thought  of  a  second 
husband  before  the  first  was  dead. 

"  Why,  yes,"  returned  Steadfast,  "  it  is 
a  little  premature,  perhaps,  though  they 
have  been  long  acquainted.  Still,  as  you 
say,  it  would  be  more  decent  to  wait  and 
see  what  may  turn  up  in  a  country,  that, 
to  them,  majr  be  said  to  be  a  foreign 
land." 

"  But  who  are  the  parties,  Mr.  Dodge  ?  " 

1  *  Miss  Eve  Effingham  and  Mr.  John  Ef- 
fingham." 

"  Mr.  John  Effingham  !  "  exclaimed  the 
lady  who  had  lent  her  name  to  a  neighbor, 
aghast,  for  this  was  knocking  one  of  her 
own  day-dreams  in  the  head  ;  "  well,  this 
is  too  much  !  But  he  shall  not  marry  her, 
sir ;  the  law  will  prevent  it,  and  we  live 
in  a  country  of  laws.  A  man  cannot 
marry  his  own  niece." 

"  It  is  excessively  improper,  and  ought 
to  be  put  a  stop  to.  And  yet  these  Effing- 
hams  do  very  much  as  they  please." 

<(  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that ;  they 
are  extremely  disagreeable,"  said  Mrs. 
Abbott,  with  a  look  of  eager  inquiry,  as 
if  afraid  the  answer  might  be  in  the  neg- 
ative. 

"  As  much  so  as  possible ;  they  have 
hardly  a  way  that  you  would  like,  my 
dear  ma'am ;  and  are  as  close-mouthed 
as  if  they  were  afraid  of  committing 
themselves." 

"  Desperate  bad  news-carriers,  I  am 
told,  Mr.  Dodge.  There  is  Dorindy  (Do- 
rinda)  Mudge,  who  was  employed  there 
by  Eve  and  Grace  one  day ;  she  tells  me 
she  tried  all  she  could  to  get  them  to  talk, 
by  speaking  of  the  most  common  things  ; 
things  that  one  of  my  children  knew  all 


about,  such  as  the  affairs  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  how  people  are  getting  on ;  and 
though  they  would  listen  a  little,  and  that 
is  something,  I  admit,  not  a  syllable  could 
she  get  in  the  way  of  answer  or  remark. 
She  tells  me  that  several  times  she  had  a 
mind  to  quit,  for  it  is  monstrous  unpleas- 
ant to  associate  with  your  tongue-tied 
folks." 

"  I  daresay  Miss  Effingham  could  throw 
out  a  hint  now  and  then,  concerning  the 
voyage  and  her  late  fellow-travelers," 
said  Steadfast,  casting  an  uneasy  glance 
at  his  companion. 

"Not  she.  Dorindy  maintains,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  a  sentiment  out  of  her 
concerning  a  single  fellow-creature.  When 
she  talked  of  the  late  unpleasant  affair  of 
poor  neighbor  Bronson's  family — a  melan- 
choly transaction  that,  Mr.  Dodge,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  went  to  nigh  break 
Mrs.  Bronson's  heart — but  when  Dorindy 
mentioned  this,  which  is  bad  enough  to 
stir  the  sensibility  of  a  frog,  neither  of 
my  young  ladies  replied,  or  put  a  single 
question.  In  this  respect  Grace  is  as  bad 
as  Eve,  and  Eve  is  as  bad  as  Grace,  they 
say.  Instead  of  so  much  as  seeming  to 
wish  to  know  any  more,  what  does  Miss 
Eve  do,  but  turn  to  some  daubs  of  paint- 
ings, and  point  out  to  her  cousin  what  she 
was  pleased  to  term  peculiarities  in  Swiss 
usages.  Then  the  two  hussies  would  talk 
of  nature,  '  our  beautiful  nature, '  Dorindy 
says  Eve  had  the  impudence  to  call  it, 
and  as  if  human  nature  and  its  failings 
and  backslikings  were  not  a  fitter  subject 
for  a  young  woman's  discourse,  than  a 
silly  conversation  about  lakes,  and  rocks, 
and  trees,  as  if  she  owned  the  nature 
about  Templeton.  It  is  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Dodge,  that  downright  ignorance  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all,  for  Dorindy  says  that 
they  actually  know  no  more  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  neighborhood  than  if  they 
lived  in  Japan." 

"  All  pride,  Mrs.  Abbott — rank  pride. 
They  feel  themselves  too  great  to  enter 
into  the  minutiae  of  common  folks'  con- 
cerns. I  often  tried  Miss  Effingham,  com- 
ing from  England ;  and  things  touching 
private  interests,  that  I  know  she  did  and 
must  understand,  she  always  disdainfully 
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refused  to  enter  into.  Oh  !  she  is  a  real 
Tartar  in  her  way ;  and  what  she  does 
not  wish  to  do  you  never  can  make  her 
do!" 

"  Have  you  heard  that  Grace  is  under 
concern  ? " 

"  Not  a  breath  of  it ;  under  whose 
preaching-  was  she  sitting,  Mrs.  Abbott  ?  " 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you ;  not 
under  the  church  parson's,  I'll  engage; 
no  one  ever  heard  of  a  real,  active,  regen- 
erating, soul-reviving,  spirit-groaning, 
and  fruit-yielding  conversion  under  his 
ministry." 

"No;  there  is  very  little  unction  in 
that  persuasion  generally.  How  cold  and 
apathetic  they  are  in  these  soul-stirring 
times !  Not  a  sinner  has  been  writhing 
on  their  floor,  I'll  engage,  nor  a  wretch 
transferred  into  a  saint,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  by  that  parson.  Well,  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  grateful,  Mrs. 
Abbott." 

"  That  we  have,  for  most  glorious  have 
been  our  privileges  !  To  be  sure  that  is  a 
sinful  pride  that  can  puff  up  a  wretched, 
sinful  being  like  Eve  Effingham  to  such  a 
pass  of  conceit,  as  to  induce  her  to  think 
she  is  raised  above  thinking  of  and  taking 
an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  her  neighbors. 
Now,  for  my  part,  conversion  has  so  far 
opened  my  heart,  that  I  do  actually  feel 
as  if  I  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  mean- 
est creature  in  Templeton." 

"  That's  the  true  spirit,  Mrs.  Abbott ; 
stick  to  that,  and  your  redemption  is  se- 
cure. I  only  edit  a  newspaper,  by  way 
of  showing  an  interest  in  mankind." 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Dodge,  the  press  does  not 
mean  to  let  this  matter  of  the  Point  sleep ; 
the  press  is  the  true  guardian  of  the  pub- 
lic rights,  and  I  can  tell  yqu  the  whole 
community  looks  to  it  for  support  in  this 
crisis." 

"We  shall  not  fail  to  do  our  duty," 
said  Mr.'Dodge,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
and  speaking  lower.  "  What !  shall  one 
insignificant  individual,  who  has  not  a 
single  right  above  that  of  the  meanest 
citizen  in  the  county,  oppress  this  great 
and  powerful  community  !  What  if  Mr. 
Effingham  does  own  this  point  of  land — " 

"But  he  does  not  own  it,"  interrupted 


Mrs.  Abbott.  "  Ever  since  I  have  known 
Templeton  the  public  has  owned  it.  The 
public,  moreover,  says  it  owns  it,  and 
what  the  public  says  in  this  happy 
country  is  law." 

"  But,  allowing  that  the  public  does  not 
own — " 

"  It  does  own  it,  Mr.  Dodge,"  the  name- 
less repeated  positively. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  own  or  no  own,  this  is 
not  a  country  in  which  the  press  ought  to 
be  silent,  when  a  solitary  individual  under- 
takes to  trample  on  the  public.  Leave 
that  matter  to  us,  Mrs.  Abbott;  it  is  in 
good  hands,  and  shall  be  well  taken  care 
of." 

"I'm  piously  glad  of  it !  " 

"  I  mention  this  to  you  as  to  a  friend," 
continued  Mr.  Dodge,  cautiously  drawing 
from  his  pocket  a  manuscript,  which  he 
prepared  to  read  to  his  companion,  who 
sat  with  a  devouring  curiosity,  ready  to 
listen. 

The  manuscript  of  Mr.  Dodge  contained 
a  professed  account  of  the  affair  of  the 
Point.  It  was  written  obscurely,  and  was 
not  without  its  contradictions,  but  the 
imagination  of  Mrs.  Abbott  supplied  all 
the  vacuums  and  reconciled  all  the  contra- 
dictions. The  article  was  so  liberal  of  its 
professions  of  contempt  for  Mr.  Effing- 
ham that  every  rational  man  was  com- 
pelled to  wonder  why  a  quality  that  is 
usually  so  passive  should,  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  be  aroused  to  so  sudden  and 
violent  activity,,  In  the  way  of  facts  not 
one  was  faithfully  stated  ;  and  there  were 
several  deliberate,  unmitigated  falsehoods 
which  went  essentially  to  color  the  whole 
account. 

"I  think  this  will  answer  the  purpose," 
said  Steadfast,  "  and  we  have  taken 
means  to  see  that  it  shall  be  well  circu- 
lated." 

"  This  will  do  them  good,"  cried  Mrs. 
Abbott,   almost  breathless  with  delight,  j 
"  I  hope  folks  will  believe  it." 

"  No  fear  of  that.  If  it  were  a  party 
thing,  now,  one  half  would  believe  it,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  the  other  half 
would  not  believe  it,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  in  a  private  matter,  Lord  bless  you, 
ma'am,  people  are  always  ready  to  believe 
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anything  that  will  give  them  something 
to  talk  about." 

Here  the  tete-a-tete  was  interrupted  by 
the  return  of  Mrs.  Abbott's  messengers, 
all  of  whom,  unlike  the  dove  sent  forth 
from  the  ark,  brought  back  something  in 
the  way  of  hopes.  The  Point  was  a  gen- 
eral theme,  and  though  the  several  ac- 
counts flatly  contradicted  each  other, 
Mrs.  Abbott,  in  the  general  benevolence 
of  her  pious  heart,  found  the  means  to 
extract  corroboration  of  her  wishes  from 
each. 

Mr.  Dodge  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  the  account  appeared.  The  press, 
throughout  the  country,  seized  with  avid- 
ity on  anything  that  helped  to  fill  its  col- 
umns. No  one  appeared  disposed  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  the  account,  or 
after  the  character  of  the  original  author- 
ity. It  was  in  print,  and  that  struck  the 
great  majority  of  the  editors  and  their 
readers  as  a  sufficient  sanction.  Few,  in- 
deed, were  thejr  who  lived  so  much  under 
a  proper  self-control  as  to 'hesitate ;  and 
this  rank  injustice  was  done  a  private 
citizen,  as  much  without  moral  restraint 
as  without  remorse,  by  those  who,  to  take 
their  own  accounts  of  the  matter,  were 
the  regular  and  habitual  champions  of 
human  rights ! 

John  Effingham  pointed  out  this  ex- 
traordinary scene  of  reckless  wrong  to 
his  wondering  cousin,  with  the  cool  sar- 
casm with  which  he  was  apt  to  assail  the 
weaknesses  and  crimes  of  the  country. 
His  firmness,  united  to  that  of  his  cousin, 
however,  put  a  stop  to  the  publication  of 
•  the  resolutions  of  Aristabulus's  meeting, 
and  when  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
to  prove  that  these  prurient  denouncers 
of  their  fellow-citizens  had  taken  wit  in 
their  anger,  he  procured  them,  and  had 
them  published  himself,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  exposing  the  real 
character  of  the  senseless  mob  that  had 
thus  disgraced  liberty  by  assuming  its 
professions  and  its  usages. 

To  an  observer  of  men,  the  end  of  this 
affair  presented  several  strong  points  for 
comment.  As  soon  as  the  truth  became 
generally  known  in  reference  to  the  real 
ownership,  and  the  public  came  to  ascer- 


tain that  instead  of  hitherto  possessing  a 
right,  it  had,  in  fact,  been  merely  enjoy- 
ing a  favor,  those  who  had  committed 
themselves  by  their  arrogant  assumptions 
of  facts,  and  their  indecent  outrages,  fell 
back  on  their  self-love,  and  began  to  find 
excuses  for  their  conduct  in  that  of  the 
other  part}'.  Mr.  Effingham  was  loudly 
condemned  for  not  having  done  the  very 
thing,  he,  in  truth,  had  done,  viz.,  telling 
the  public  it  did  not  own  his  property  ;  and 
when  this  was  shown  to  be  an  absurdity, 
the  complaint  followed  that  what  he  had 
done,  had  been  done  in  precisely  such  a 
mode,  although  it  was  the  mode  con- 
stantly used  by  every  one  else.  From 
these  vague  and  indefinite  accusations, 
those  most  implicated  in  the  wrong  began 
to  deny  all  their  own  original  assertions, 
by  insisting  that  they  had  known  all 
along  that  Mr.  Effingham  owned  the 
property,  but  they  did  not  chose  he  or 
any  other  man  should  presume  to  tell 
them  what  they  knew  already.  In  short, 
the  end  of  this  affair  exhibited  human 
nature  in  its  usual  aspects  of  prevarica- 
tion, untruth,  contradiction,  and  inconsist- 
ency notwithstanding  the  high  profession 
of  liberty  made  by  those  implicated  ;  and 
and  they  who  had  been  the  most  guilty  of 
wrong  were  loudest  in  their  complaints, 
as  if  they  alone  had  suffered. 

"  This  is  not  exhibiting  the  country  to 
us,  certainly,  after  so  long  an  absence,  in 
its  best  appearance,"  said  Mr.  Effingham, 
"  I  must  admit  John  ;  but  error  belongs 
to  all  regions,  and  to  all  classes  of  insti- 
tutions." 

"Ay,  Ned,  make  the  best  of  it  as  usual; 
but,  if  you  do  not  come  round  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  before  you  are  a  twelvemonth 
older,  I  shajl  renounce  prophesying.  I 
wish  we  could  get  at  the  bottom  of  Miss 
Effingham's  thoughts  on  this  occasion." 

"  Miss  Effingham  has  been  grieved,  dis- 
appointed, nay,  shocked,"  said  EVe,  "but 
still  she  will  not  despair  of  the  Republic. 
None  of  our  respectable  neighbors,  in  the 
first  place,  have  shared  in  this  transac- 
tion, and  that  is  something  ;  though  I 
confess  I  feel  some  surprise  that  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  a  community,  that  re- 
spects itself,  should  quietly  allow  an  ig- 
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norant  fragment  of  its  own  numbers  to 
misrepresent  it  so  grossly,  in  an  affair 
that  so  nearly  touches  its  own  character 
for  common-sense  and  justice." 

"  You  have  yet  to  learn,  Miss  Effing- 
ham, that  men  can  get  to  be  so  saturated 
with  liberty,  that  they  become  insensible 
to  the  nicer  feelings.  The  grossest  enor- 
mities are  constantly  committed  in  this 
good  Republic  of  ours,  under  the  pretense 
of  being  done  by  the  public,  and  for  the 
public.  The  public  have  got  to  bow  to 
that  bugbear,  quite  as  submissively  as 
Gesler  could  have  wished  the  Swiss  to 
bow  to  his  own  cap,  as  to  the  cap  of  Ro- 
dolph's  substitute.  Men  will  have  idols, 
and  the  Americans  have  merely  set  up 
themselves." 

"And  yet,  cousin  Jack,  you  would  be 
wretched  were  you  doomed  to  live  under 
a  system  less  free.  I  fear  you  have  the 
affectation  of  sometimes  saying  that  which 
you  do  not  exactly  feel." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

'■  Come,  these  are  no  times  to  think  of  dreams— 
We'll  talk  of  dreams  hereafter."— Shakespeaee. 

The  day  succeeding  that  in  which  the 
conversation  just  mentioned  occurred  was 
one  of  great  expectation  and  delight  in 
the  Wigwam.  Mrs.  Hawker  and  the 
Bloomflelds  were  expected,  and  the  morn- 
ing passed  away  rapidly,  under  the  gay 
buoyancy  of  the  feelings  that  usually  ac- 
company such  anticipations  in  a  country- 
house.  The  travelers  were  to  leave  town 
the  previous  evening,  and,  though  the 
distance  was  near  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  they  were  engaged  to  arrive  at  the 
usual  dinner  hour.  In  speed,  the  Ameri- 
cans, so  long  as  they  follow  the  great 
routes,  are  unsurpassed ;  and  even  Sir 
George  Templemore,  coming,  as  he  did, 
from  a  country  of  macadamized  roads  and 
excellent  posting,  expressed  his  surprise, 
when  given  to  understand  that  a  journey 
of  this  length,  near  a  hundred  miles  of 
which  were  by  land  moreover,  was  to  be 
performed  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  stops 
included. 

"  One  particularly  likes  this  rapid  trav- 


eling," he  remarked,  "  when  it  is  to  bring 
us  such  friends  as  Mrs.  Hawker." 

"And  Mrs.  Bloomfleld,"  added  Eve, 
quickly.  "  I  rest  the  credit  of  American 
females  on  Mrs.  Bloomfleld." 

"  More  so  than  on  Mrs.  Hawker,  Miss 
Effingham  ?  " 

"Not  in  all  that  is  amiable,  respecta- 
ble, feminine,  and  lady -like ;  but  certainly 
more  so  in  the  way  of  mind.  I  know, 
Sir  George  Templemore,  as  a  European, 
what  your  opinion  is  of  our  sex  in  this 
country  ?  " 

"  Good  heaven,  my  dear  Miss  Effing- 
ham ! — My  opinion  of  your  sex,  in  Amer- 
ica !  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  your  coun- 
trywomen —  as  I  hope  to  show  —  as,  I 
trust,  my  respect  and  admiration  have 
always  proved;  nay,  Powis,  you,  as  an 
American,  will  exonerate  me  from  this 
want  of  taste — judgment — feeling — " 

Paul  laughed,  but  told  the  embarrassed 
and  really  distressed  baronet,  that  he 
should  leave  him  in  the  very  excellent 
hands  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

"  You  see  that  bird,  that  is  sailing  so 
prettily  above  the  roofs  of  the  village," 
said  Eve,  pointing  with  her  parasol  in  the 
direction  she  meant;  for  the  three  were 
walking  together  on  the  little  lawn,  in 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  ex- 
pected guests;  "and  I  daresay  you  are 
ornithologist  enough  to  tell  its  vulgar 
name." 

"You  are  in  the  humor  to  be  severe 
this  morning — the  bird  is  but  a  common 
swallow." 

"  One  of  which  will  not  make  a  sum-, 
mer,  as  every  one  knows.  Our  cosmo- 
politism is  already  forgotten,  and  with  it, 
I  fear,  our  frankness." 

"Since  Powis  has  hoisted  his  national 
colors,  I  do  not  feel  as  free  on  such  sub- 
jects as  formerly,"  returned  Sir  George, 
smiling.  "When  I  thought  I  had  a  secret 
ally  in  him,  I  was  not  afraid  to  concede  a 
little  in  such  things,  but  his  avowal  of  his 
country  has  put  me  on  my  guard.  In  no 
case,  however,  shall  I  admit  my  insensi- 
bility to  the  qualities  of  your  country- 
women. Powis,  as  a  native,  may  take 
that  liberty;  but,  as  for  myself,  I  shall 
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insist  they  are  at  least  the  equals  of  any 
females  that  I  know." 

"  In  naivete,  prettiness,  delicacy  of  ap- 
pearance, simplicity,  and  sincerity — " 

"  In  sincerity,  think  you,  dear  Miss 
Effingham  ?  " 

1 '  In  sincerity,  ahove  all  things,  dear 
Sir  George  Templemore.  Sincerity — nay, 
frankness  is  the  last  quality  I  should  think 
of  denying  them." 

"  But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Bloomfield — she 
is  clever,  exceedingly  clever,  I  allow ;  in 
what  is  her  cleverness  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  one  of  her  sex  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  ?  " 

"In  nothing,  perhaps,  did  there  exist 
no  differences  in  national  characteristics. 
Naples  and  New  York  are  in  the  same 
latitude,  and  yet,  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  little  resemblance  in 
their  populations." 

"  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  the  allu- 
sion— are  you  quicker  witted,  Powis  ?  " 

"I  will  not  say  that,"  answered  Paul; 
"  but  I  think  I  do  comprehend  Miss  Ef- 
fingham's meaning.  You  have  traveled 
enough  to  know  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is 
more  aptitude  in  a  southern  than  in  a 
northern  people.  They  receive  impres- 
sions more  readily,  and  are  quicker  in  all 
their  perceptions." 

"  I  believe  this  to  be  true ;  but  then, 
you  will  allow  that  they  are  less  constant, 
and  have  less  perseverance?  " 

"  In  that  we  are  agreed,  Sir  George 
Templemore,"  resumed  Eve,  "though 
we  might  differ  as  to  the  cause.  The 
inconstancy  of  which  you  speak,  is  more 
connected  with  moral  than  physical 
causes,  perhaps,  and  we,  of  this  region, 
might  claim  an  exemption  from  some  of 
them.  But  Mrs.  Bloomfield  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  her  European  rivals  by  a 
frame  so  singularly  feminine  as  to  appear 
fragile ;  a  delicacy  of  exterior  that,  were 
it  not  for  that  illumined  face*  of  hers, 
might  indicate  a  general  feebleness ;  a 
sensitiveness  and  quickness  of  intellect 
that  amount  almost  to  inspiration;  and 
yet  all  is  balanced  by  a  practical  common 
sense  that  renders  her  as  safe  a  counselor 
as  she  is  a  warm  friend.  This  latter 
quality  causes  you  sometimes  to  doubt 


her  genius,  it  is  so  very  homely  and 
available.  Now  it  is  in  this  that  I  think 
the  American  woman,  when  she  does  rise 
above  mediocrity,  is  particularly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  European.  The 
latter,  as  a  genius,  is  almost  always  in  the 
clouds,  whereas  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  in  her 
highest  flights,  is  either  all  heart  or  all 
good  sense.  The  nation  is  practical,  and 
the  practical  qualities  get  to  be  imparted 
even  to  its  highest  order  of  talents." 

"The  English  women  are  thought  to 
be  less  excitable,  and  not  so  much  under 
the  influence  of  sentimentalism,  as  some 
of  their  continental  neighbors." 

"And  very  justly — but — " 

"But  what,  Miss  Effingham — there  is 
in  all  this  a  slight  return  to  the  cosmo- 
politism that  reminds  me  of  our  days  of 
peril  and  adventure.  Do  not  conceal  a 
thought,  if  you.  wish  to  preserve  that 
character." 

"Well,  to  be  sincere,  I  shall  say  that 
your  women  live  under  a  system  too  so- 
phisticated and  factitious  to  give  fair 
play  to  common  sense,  at  all  times. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  the  habitual 
notions  of  one  who,  professing  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  is  accustomed  to 
find  money  placed  so  very  much  in  the 
ascendant  as  to  see  it  daily  exacted  in 
payment  for  the  very  first  of  the  sacred 
offices  of  the  church?  It  would  be  as 
rational  to  contend  that  a  mirror  which 
had  been  cracked  into  radii  by  a  bullet, 
like  those  we  have  so  often  seen  in  Paris, 
would  reflect  faithfully,  as  to  suppose  a 
mind  familiarized  to  such  abuses  would 
be  sensitive  on  practical  and  common 
sense  things." 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Effingham,  that  is 
all  habit." 

"  I  know  it  is  all  habit,  Sir  George 
Templemore,  and  a  very  bad  habit  it  is. 
Even  your  devoutest  clergymen  get  so 
accustomed  to  it  as  not  to  see  the  capi- 
tal mistake  they  make.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
absolutely  sinful,  where  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion ;  but  I  hope  you  agree  with  me, 
Mr.  Powis,  when  I  say  I  think  a  clergy- 
man ought  to  be  so  sensitive  on  such  a 
subject  as  to  refuse  even  the  little  offer- 
ings  for  baptisms  that  it  is  the  practice 
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of     the    wealthy    of     this    country    to 
make." 

"  I  agree  with  you  entirely,  for  it 
would  denote  a  more  just  perception  of 
the  nature  of  the  office  they  are  perform- 
ing' ;  and  they  who  wish  to  give  can  al- 
ways make  occasions." 

"  A  hint  might  be  taken  from  Franklin, 
who  is  said  to  have  asked  his  father  to  ask 
a  blessing  on  the  pork-barrel,  by  way  of 
condensation,"  put  in  John  Effingham, 
who  joined  them  as  he  spoke,  and  who  had 
heard  a  part  of  the  conversation.  "In 
this  instance,  an  average  might  be  struck 
in  the  marriage  fee,  that  should  embrace 
all  future  baptisms.  But  here  comes 
neighbor  Howel  to  favor  us  with  his 
opinion.  Do  you  like  the  usages  of  the 
English  church,  as  respects  baptisms, 
Howel?" 

*■*  Excellent,  the  best  in  the  world,  John 
Effingham." 

"  Mr.  Howel  is  so  true  an  Englishman," 
said  Eve,  shaking  hands  cordially  with 
their  well-meaning  neighbor,  "that  he 
would  give  a  certificate  in  favor  of  polyg- 
amy, if  it  had  a  British  origin." 

"And  is  not  this  a  more  natural  senti- 
ment for  an  American  than  that  which 
distrusts  so  much,  merely  because  it  comes 
from  that  little  island  ?  "  asked  Sir  George, 
reproachfully. 

"  That  is  a  question  I  shall  leave  Mr. 
Howel  himself  to  answer." 

"Why,  Sir  George,"  observed  the  gen- 
tleman alluded  to,  "  I  do  not  attribute  my 
respect  for  your  country,  in  the  least, 
to  origin.  I  endeavor  to  keep  myself  free 
from  all  sorts  of  prejudices.  My  admira- 
tion of  England  arises  from  conviction, 
and  I  watch  all  her  movements  with  the 
utmost  jealous3T,  in  order  to  see  if  I  can- 
not find  her  tripping,  though  I  feel  bound 
to  say  I  have  never  yet  detected  her  in  a 
single  error.  What  a  very  different  pict- 
ure, France — I  hope  your  governess  is 
not  within  hearing,  Miss  Eve;  it  is  not 
her  fault  she  was  born  a  French  woman, 
and  we  would  not  wish  to  hurt  her  feel- 
ings— but  what  a  different  picture  France 
presents  !  I  have  watched  her  narrowly 
too,  these  forty  years,  I  may  say,  and  I 
have  never  yet  found  her  right ;  and  this, 


you  must  allow,  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
b}r  one  who  is  thoroughly  impartial." 

"This  is  a  terrible  picture,  indeed, 
Howel,  to  come  from  an  unprejudiced 
man,"  said  John  Effingham;  "and  I 
make  no  doubt  Sir  George  Temple  more 
will  have  a  better  opinion  of  himself  for 
ever  after — he  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  you 
for  a  true  prince.  But  yonder  is  the  '  ex- 
clusive extra,'  which  contains  our  party." 

The  elevated  bit  of  lawn  on  which  they 
were  walking  commanded  a  view  of  the 
road  that  led  into  the  village,  and  the 
traveling  vehicle  engaged  by  Mrs.  Haw- 
ker and  her  friends  was  now  seen  moving 
along  at  a  rapid  pace.  Eve  expressed  her 
satisfaction,  and  then  all  resumed  their 
walk,  as  some  minutes  must  still  elapse 
previously  to  their  arrival. 

"Exclusive  extra  !"  repeated  Sir 
George  ;  "  that  is  a  peculiar  phrase,  and 
one  that  denotes  anything  but  democ- 
racy." 

"  In  any  other  part  of  the  world  a  thing 
would  be  sufficiently  marked  by  being 
'extra/  but  here  it  requires  the  addition 
of  '  exclusive, '  in  order  to  give  it  the 
' tower  stamp,'"  said  John  Effingham, 
with  a  curl  of  his  handsome  lip.  "  Any- 
thing may  be  as  exclusive  as  it  please, 
provided  it  bear  the  public  impress.  A 
stage-coach  being  intended  for  everybody, 
why,  the  more  exclusive  it  is,  the  better. 
The  next  thing  we  shall  hear  of  will  be 
exclusive  steamboats,  exclusive  railroads, 
and  both  for  the  uses  of  the  exclusive 
people." 

Sir  George  now  seriously  asked  an  ex- 
planation of  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
when  Mr.  Howel  informed  him  that  an 
"extra,"  in  America,  meant  a  super- 
numerary coach,  to  carry  any  excess  of 
the  ordinary  number  of  passengers ; 
whereas  an  "exclusive  extra"  meant  a 
coach  expressly  engaged  by  a  particular 
individual. 

"The  latter,  then,  is  American  post- 
ing," observed  Sir  George. 

"  You  have  got  the  best  idea  of  it  that 
can  be  given,"  said  Paul.  "  It  is  virtually 
posting  with  a  coachman,  instead  of  pos- 
tilions, few  persons  in  this  country,  where 
so  much  of  the  greater  distances  is  done 
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by  steam,  using-  their  own  traveling  car- 
riages. The  American  '  exclusive  extra ' 
is  not  only  posting,  but,  in  many  of  the 
older  parts  of  the  country,  is  posting  of  a 
very  good  quality." 

"  I  daresay,  now,  this  is  all  wrong,  if 
we  only  knew  it,"  said  the  simple-minded 
Mr.  Howel.  "  There  is  nothing  exclusive 
in  England,  ha,  Sir  George  ?  " 

Everybody  laughed  except  the  person 
who  put  this  question,  but  the  rattling  of 
wheels  and  the  tramping  of  horses  on  the 
village  bridge,  announced  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  travelers.  By  the  time  the 
party  had  reached  the  great  door  in  froi}t 
of  the  house,  the  carriage  was  already  in 
the  grounds,  and  at  the  next  moment  Eve 
was  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Bloom  field.  It 
was  apparent,  at  a  glance,  that  more 
than  the  expected  number  of  guests  was 
in  the  vehicle;  and  as  its  contents  were 
slowly  discharged,  the  spectators  stood 
around  it  with  curiosity,  to  observe  who 
would  appear. 

The  first  person  that  descended,  after 
the  exit  of  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  was  Captain 
Truck,  who,  however,  instead  of  saluting 
his  friends,  turned  assiduously  to  the  door 
he  had  just  passed  through,  to  assist  Mrs. 
Hawker  to  alight.  Not  until  this  office 
had  been  done  did  he  even  look  for  Eve ; 
for,  so  profound  was  the  worthy  cap- 
tain's admiration  and  respect  for  this 
venerable  lady,  that  she  actually  had  got 
to  supplant  our  heroine,  in  some  measure, 
in  his  heart.  Mr.  Bloomfield  appeared 
next,  and  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
pleasure  proceeded  from  both  Paul  and 
the  baronet  as  they  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  face  of  the  last  of  the  travelers  that 
got  out. 

"  Ducie  !  "  cried  Sir  George.  "  This  is 
even  better  than  we  expected." 

"Ducie  !  "  added  Paul;  "you  are  sev- 
eral days  before  the  expected  time,  and  in 
excellent  company." 

The  explanation,  -however,  was  very 
simple.  Captain  Ducie  had  found  the 
facilities  for  rapid  motion  much  greater 
than  he  had  expected,  and  he  reached 
Fort  Plain,  in  the  eastward  cars,  as  the 
remainder  of  the  party  arrived  in  the 
westward.     Captain  Truck,  who  had  met 


Mrs.  Hawker's  party  in  the  river  boat, 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing arrangements,  and  recognizing  Cap- 
tain Ducie,  to  their  mutual  surprise,  while 
engaged  in  this  employment,  and  ascer- 
taining his  destination,  the  latter  was 
very  cordially  received  into  the  "  exclu- 
sive extra." 

Mr.  Effingham  welcomed  all  his  guests 
with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  for 
which  he  was  distinguished.  "We  are  no 
great  admirers  of  the  pretension  to  pecul- 
iar national  virtues,  having  ascertained, 
to  our  own  satisfaction,  by  tolerably  ex- 
tensive observation,  that  the  moral  differ- 
ence between  men  is  of  no  great  amount ; 
but  we  are  almost  tempted  to  say,  on  this 
occasion,  that  Mr.  Effingham  received  his 
guests  with  American  hospitality;  for  if 
there  be  one  quality  that  this  people  can 
claim  to  possess  in  a  higher  degree  than 
that  of  most  other  Christian  nations,  it  is 
that  of  a  simple,  sincere,  confiding  hospi- 
tality. For  Mrs,  Hawker,  in  common 
with  all  who  knew  her,  the  owner  of  the 
Wigwam  entertained  a  profound  respect ; 
and  though  his  less  active  mind  did  not 
take  as  much  pleasure  as  that  of  his 
daughter  in  the  almost  intuitive  intelli- 
gence of  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  he  also  felt  for 
this  lady  a  very  friendly  regard.  It  gave 
him  pleasure  to  see  Eve  surrounded  by 
persons  of  her  own  sex,  of  so  high  a  tone 
of  thought  and  breeding ;  a  tone  of  thought 
and  breeding,  moreover,  that  was  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  anj^thing  strained 
or  artificial ;  and  his  welcomes  were  cor- 
dial in  proportion.  Mr.  Bloomfield  was  a 
quiet,  sensible,  gentleman-like  man,  whom 
his  wife  fervently  loved,  without  making 
any  parade  of  her  attachment,  and  he 
also  was  one  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
make  himself  agreeable  wherever  he  went. 
Captain  Ducie,  who,  Englishman-like,  had 
required  some  urging  to  be  induced  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  precise  hour  named 
in  his  own  letter,  and  who  had  seriously 
contemplated  passing  several  days  in  a 
tavern,  previous  to  showing  himself  at 
the  Wigwam,  was  agreeably  disappointed 
at  a  reception  that  would  have  been  just 
as  frank  and  warm  had  he  come  without 
any  notice   at   all ;   for  the    Effinghams 
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knew  that  the  uses  which  sophistication 
uid  a  crowded  population  perhaps  render 
necessary  in  older  countries,  were  not 
needed  In  their  own  ;  and  then  the  cir- 
cumstance that  their  quondam  pursuer 
was  so  near  a  kinsman  of  Paul  Powis  did 
not  fail  to  act  essentially  in  his  favor. 

"  We  can  offer  but  little  in  these  retired 
mountains,  to  interest  a  traveler  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  Captain  Ducie,"  said 
Mr.  Effing-ham,  when  he  went  to  pay  his 
compliments  more  particularly,  after  the 
whole  party  was  in  the  house ;  "  but  there 
is  a  common  interest  in  our  past  advent- 
ures to  talk  about,  after  all  other  topics 
fail.  When  we  met  on  the  ocean,  and  you 
•deprived  us  so  unexpectedly  of  our  friend 
Powis,  we  did  not  know  that  you  had  the 
better  claim  of  affinity  to  his  company." 

Captain  Ducie  colored  slightly,  but  he 
made  his  answer  with  a  proper  degree  of 
courtesy  and  gratitude. 

"It  is  very  true,*'  he  added,  "Powis 
and  nryself  are  relatives,  and  I  shall  place 
all  my  claims  to  your  hospitality  to  his 
account ;  for  I  feel  that  I  have  been  the 
unwilling  cause  of  too  much  suffering  to 
your  party  to  bring  with  me  any  very 
pleasant  recollections,  notwithstanding 
your  kindness  in  including  me  as  a  friend 
in  the  adventures  of  which  you  speak." 

"  Dangers  that  are  happily  past  seldom 
bring  very  unpleasant  recollections,  more 
especially  when  they  were  connected  with 
scenes  of  excitement.  I  understand,  sir, 
that  the  unhappy  young  man  who  was 
the  principal  cause  of  all  that  passed, 
anticipated  the  sentence  of  the  law  lay 
destroying  himself." 

"  He  was  his  own  executioner,  and  the 
victim  of  a  silly  weakness  that,  I  should 
think,  your  state  of  society  was  yet  too 
young  and  simple  to  encourage.  The  idle 
vanity  of  making  an  appearance — a  van- 
ity, by  the  way,  that  seldom  besets  gen- 
tlemen, or  the  class  to  which  it  may  be 
thought  more  properly  to  belong — ruins 
hundreds  of  young  .men  in  England,  and 
this  poor  creature  was  of  the  number.  I 
never  was  more  rejoiced  than  when  he 
quitted  my  ship,  for  the  sight  of  so  much 
weakness  sickened  one  of  human  nature. 
Miserable  as  his  fate  proved  to  be,  and 


pitiable  as  his  condition  really  was,  while 
in  my  charge,  his  case  has  the  alleviating 
circumstance,  with  me,  of  having  made 
me  acquainted  with  those  whom  it  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  my  good  fortune 
to  meet !  " 

This  civil  speech  was  properly  acknowl- 
edged, and  Mr.  Effingham  addressed  him- 
self to  Captain  Truck,  to  whom,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  he  had  not  yet  said 
half  that  his  feelings  dictated. 

"I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  under  my 
roof,  my  worthy  friend,"  taking  the  rough 
hand  of  the  old  seaman  between  his  own 
whiter  and  more  delicate  fingers,  and 
shaking  it  with  cordiality;  "for  this  is 
being  under  my  roof,  while  those  town  resi- 
dences have  less  the  air  of  domestication 
and  familiarity.  You  will  spend  many  of 
your  holidays  here,  I  trust ;  and  when  we 
get  a  few  years  older  we  will  begin  to 
prattle  about  the  marvels  we  have  seen  in 
company." 

The  eye  of  Captain  Truck  glistened,  and 
as  he  returned  the  shake  by  another  of 
twice  the  energ^v,  and  the  gentle  pressure 
of  Mr.  Effingham  by  a  squeeze  like  that  of 
a  vise,  he  said,  in  his  honest,  off-hand 
manner — 

"The  happiest  hour  I  ever  knew  was 
that  in  which  I  discharged  the  pilot,  the 
first  time  out,  as  a  ship-master;  the  next 
great  event  of  my  life,  in  the  way  of  hap- 
piness, was  the  moment  I  found  myself  on 
the  deck  of  the  Montauk,  after  we  had 
given  those  greasy  Arabs  a  hint  that  their 
room  was  better  than  their  company;  and 
I  really  think  this  very  instant  must  be 
set  down  as  the  third.  I  never  knew,  my 
dear  sir,  how  much  I  truly  loved  you  and 
your  daughter,  until  both  were  out  of 
sight." 

"That  is  so  kind  and  gallant  a  speech 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  lost  on  the  person 
most  concerned.  Eve,  my  love,  my  worthy 
friend  has  just  made  a  declaration  which 
will  be  a  novelty  to  you,  who  have  not 
been  much  in  the  way  of  listening  to 
speeches  of  this  nature." 

Mr.  Effingham  then  acquainted  his 
daughter  with  what  Captain  Truck  had 
just  said. 

"This  is  certainly  the  first  declaration 
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of  the  sort  I  ever  heard,  and  with  the 
simplicity  of  an  unpractieed  young-  wo- 
man, I  here  avow  that  the  attachment 
is  reciprocal,"  said  the  smiling-  Eve.  "If 
there  is  an  indiscretion  in  this  hasty  ac- 
knowledgment, it  must  be  ascribed  to 
surprise  and  to  the  suddenness  with  which 
I  have  learned  my  power,  for  your  par- 
venues  are  not  always  perfectly  regu- 
lated." 

"I  hope  Ma'mselle  V.  A.  V.  is  well," 
returned  the  captain,  cordially  shaking 
the  hand  the  young  lady  had  given  him, 
"and  that  she  enjoys  herself  to  her  liking 
in  this  outlandish  country  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Vief ville  will  return 
you  her  thanks,  in  person,  at  dinner; 
and  I  believe  she  does  not  yet  regret  la 
belle  France  unreasonably;  as  I  regret 
it  myself,  in  many  particulars,  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  permit  a  native  of  the  coun- 
try some  liberty  in  that  way." 

"  I  perceive  a  strange  face  in  the  room 
— one  of  the  family,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  " 

"Not  a  relative,  but  a  very  old  friend. 
Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
you,  captain?" 

"  I  hardly  dared  to  ask  it,  for  I  know 
you  must  have  been  overworked  in  this 
way  lately,  but  I  confess  I  should  like  an 
introduction ;  I  have  neither  introduced 
nor  been  introduced  since  I  left  New  York, 
with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  Captain 
Ducie,  whom  I  made  properly  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Hawker  and  her  party,  as  you 
may  suppose.  They  know  each  other 
regularly  now,  and  you  are  saved  the 
trouble  of  going  through  the  ceremony 
yourself." 

"  And  how  is  it  with  you  and  the  Bloom- 
fields?  Did  Mrs.  Hawker  name  you  to 
them  properly  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
of  the  sort  I  ever  knew  !  Not  a  word  was 
said  in  the  way  of  introduction,  and  yet  I 
slid  into  an  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Bloomfield  so  easily,  that  I  could  not  tell 
you  how  it  was  done,  if  my  life  depended 
on  it.  But  this  very  old  friend  of  yours, 
my  dear  young  lady — " 

"  Captain  Truck,  Mr.  Howel ;  Mr. 
Howel,  Captain  Truck,"  said  Eve,  imitat- 
ing the  most  approved  manner  of  the  in- 


troductory spirit  of  the  day  with  admira- 
ble self-possession  and  gravity.  "I  am 
fortunate  in  having  it  in  my  power  to 
make  two  persons  whom  I  so  much  es- 
teem acquainted." 

"  Captain  Truck  is  the  gentleman  who 
commands  the  Montauk  ? "  said  Mr. 
Howel,  glancing  at  Eve,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  am  I  right  ?  " 

"The  very  same;  and  the  brave  sea- 
man to  whom  we  are  all  indebted  for  the 
happiness  of  standing  here  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

"  You  are  to  be  envied,  Captain  Truck ; 
of  all  the  men  in  j^our  calling  you  are 
exactly  the  one  I  should  most  wish  to  sup- 
plant. I  understand  you  actually  go  to 
England  twice  every  year?  " 

"  Thr^e  times,  sir,  when  the  winds  per- 
mit. I  have  even  seen  the  old  island  four 
times,  between  January  and  January." 

"  What  a  pleasure  !  It  must  be  the 
very  acme  of  navigation  to  sail  between 
America  and  England  !  " 

"  It  is  not  unpleasant,  sir,  from  April  to 
November,  but  the  long  nights,  thick 
weather,  and  heavy  winds  knock  off  a 
good  deal  of  the  satisfaction  for  the  rest 
of  the  year." 

"  But '  I  speak  of  the  country  ;  of  old 
England  itself;  not  of  the  passages." 

"  Well,  England  has  what  I  call  a  pretty 
fair  coast.  It  is  high,  and  great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  lights  ;  but  of  what  account 
is  either  coast  or  lights,  if  the  weather  is 
so  thick  you  cannot  see  the  end  of  your 
flying- jib-boom  ! " 

"  Mr.  Howell  alludes  more  particularly 
to  the  country,  inland,"  said  Eve  ;  to  the 
towns,  the  civilization,  and  the  other 
proofs  of  cultivation  and  refinement.  To 
the  government  especially." 

"In  my  judgment,  sir,  the  govern- 
ment is  much  too  particular  about  tobac- 
co, and  some  other  trifling  things  I  could 
name.  Then  it  restricts  pennants  to  King's 
ships,  whereas,  to  my  notion,  my  dear 
young  lady,  a  New  .York  packet  is  as 
worthy  of  wearing  a  pennant  as  any  ves- 
sel that  floats.  I  mean,  of  course,  ships 
of  the  regular  European  lines,  and  not  the 
Southern  traders." 

"But  these  are  merely  spots  on  the  sun, 
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my  good  sir,"  returned  Mr  Howel.  '*  Put- 
ting- a  few  such  trifles  out  of  the  question, 
I  think  you  will  allow  that  England  is  the 
most  delightful  county  in  the  world  ?  " 

"To  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Howel, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  hang-dog  weather 
along  in  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber. I  have  known  March  anything  but 
agreeable,  and  then  April  is  just  like  a 
young  girl  with  one  of  your  melancholy 
novels,  now  smiling  and  now  blubbering." 

'•  But  the  morals  of  the  country,  my 
dear  sir;  the  moral  features  of  England 
must  be  a  source  of  never-dying  delight 
to  a  true  philanthropist,"  resumed  Mr. 
Howel,  as  Eve,  who  perceived  that  the 
discourse  was  likely  to  be  long,  went  to 
join  the  ladies.  "  An  Englishman  has 
most  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  moral 
excellences  of  his  country  !  " 

"  Why,  to  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  How- 
el, there  are  some  of  the  moral  features  of 
London  that  are  anj^thing  but  very  beauti- 
ful. If  you  could  pass  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Catharine's, 
you  would  see  sights  that  would  throw 
Templeton  into  fits.  The  English  are  a 
handsome  people,  I  allow ;  but  their  mo- 
rality is  none  ofthe  best-featured." 

"  Let  us  be  seated,  sir ;  I  am  afraid  we 
are  not  exactly  agreed  on  our  terms,  and, 
in  order  that  we  may  continue  this  sub- 
ject, I  beg  you  will  let  me  take  a  seat 
next  you  at  table." 

To  this  Captain  Truck  very  cheerfully 
assented,  and  then  the  two  took  chairs, 
continuing  the  discourse  very  much  in  the 
blind  and  ambiguous  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  commenced.  The  one  party  in- 
sisting on  seeing  ever}rthing  through  the 
medium  of  an  imagination  that  had  got 
to  be  diseased  on  such  subjects,  or  with  a 
species  of  monomania ;  while  the  other 
seemed  obstinately  determined  to  consider 
the  entire  country  as  things  had  been  pre- 
sented to  his  limited  and  peculiar  experi- 
ence, in  the  vicinity,  of  the  docks. 

"  We  have  had  a  very  unexpected  and 
a  very  agreeable,  attendant  in  Captain 
Truck,"  said  Mrs.  Hawker,  when  Eve 
had  placed  herself  b}7  her  side,  and  re- 
spectfully taken  one  of  her  hands.  "  I 
really  think  if  I  were  to  suffer  shipwreck, 
Cooper — "> 


or  to  run  the  hazard  of  captivity,  I  should 
choose  to  have  both  to  occur  in  his  good 
compan}7." 

"Mrs.  Hawker  makes  so  many  con- 
quests," observed  Mrs.  Bloomfleld,  "that 
we  are  to  think  nothing  of  her  success 
with  this  merman ;  but  what  will  you  say, 
Miss  Effingham,  when  you  learn  that  I 
am  also  in  favor,  in  the  same  high  quar- 
ter. I  shall  think  the  better  of  masters, 
and  boatswains,  and  Trinculos  and  Ste- 
phanos, as  long  as  I  live,  for  this  specimen 
of  their  craft." 

'■'.  Not  Trinculos  and  Stephanos,  dear 
Mrs.  Bloomfleld  ;  for,  a  V exception  pres 
de  Saturday  nights,  and  sweethearts  and 
wives,  a  more  exemplary  person  in  the 
way  of  libations  does  not  exist  than  our 
excellent  Captain  Truck.  He  is  much  too 
religious  and  moral  for  so  vulgar  an  ex- 
cess as  drinking." 

"  Religious  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bloom- 
fleld, in  surprise.  "  This  is  a  merit  to 
which  I  did  not  know  he  possessed  the 
smallest  claims.  One  might  imagine  a 
little  superstition,  and  "some  short-lived 
repentances  in  gales  of  wind  ;  but  scarce- 
ly anything  as  much  like  a  trade  wind  as 
religion  !  " 

"Then  you  do  not  know  him;  for  a 
more  sincerely  devout  man,  though  I 
acknowledge  it  is  after  a  fashion  that  is 
perhaps  peculiar  to  the  ocean,  is  not  often 
met  with.  At  any  rate,  you  found  him 
attentive  to  our  sex  ?  " 

"The  pink  of  politeness;  and,  not  to 
embellish,  there  is  a  manly  deference 
about  him  that  is  singularly  agreeable  to 
our  frail  vanity.  This  comes  of  his  packet- 
training,  I  suppose,  and  we  may  thank 
you  for  some  portion  of  his  merit.  His 
tongue  never  tires  in  your  praises,  and  did 
I  not  feel  persuaded  that  your  mind  is 
made  up  never  to  be  the  wife  of  any  Re- 
publican American,  I  should  fear  this  visit 
exceedingly.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
mark I  made  concerning  my  being  in 
favor,  the  affair  lies  between  Mrs.  Hawker 
and  yourself .  I  know  it  is  not  your  habit 
to  trifle  even  on  that  very  popular  subject 
with  young  ladies,  matrimony ;  but  this 
case  forms  so  complete  an  exception  to  the 
vulgar  passion  that  I  trust  you  will  over- 
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look  the  indiscretion.  Our  golden  cap- 
tain, for  copper  he  is  not,  protests  that 
Mrs.  Hawker  is  the  most  delightful  old 
lady  he  ever  knew,  and  that  Miss  Eve 
Effing-ham  is  the  most  delightful  young 
lady  he  ever  knew.  Here,  then,  each  may 
see  the  ground  she  occupies,  and  play  her 
cards  accordingly.  I  hope  to  be  forgiven 
for  touching  on  a  subject  so  delicate." 

"In  the  first  place,"  said  Eve,  smiling, 
"I  should  wish  to  hear  Mrs.  Hawker's 
repry." 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say  than  to  express 
my  perfect  gratitude,"  answered  that 
lady,  "to  announce  a  determination  not 
to  change  my  condition,  on  account  of  ex- 
treme youth,  and  a  disposition  to  abandon 
the  field  to  my  younger,  if  not  fairer  rival." 

"Well,  then,"  resumed  Eve,  anxious  to 
•change  the  subject,  for  she  saw  that  Paul 
was  approaching  their  group,  "I  believe 
it  will  be  wisest  in  me  to  suspend  a  de- 
cision, circumstances  leaving  so  much  at 
my  disposal.  Time  must  show  what  that 
decision  will  be." 

"Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  who  saw 
no  feeling  involved  in  the  trifling,  "  this  is 
unjustifiable  coquetry,  and  I  feel  bound  to 
ascertain  how  the  land  lies.  You  will  re- 
member I  am  the  captain's  confidante, 
and  you  know  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
a  friend  in  an  affair  of  this  sort ;  that  of  a 
friend  in  the  duello  being  insignificant  in 
comparison.  That  I  may  have  a  testi- 
mony at  need,  Mr.  Powis  shall  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  leading  facts.  Cap- 
tain Truck  is  a  devout  admirer  of  this 
young  lady,  sir,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to 
discover  whether  he  ought  to  hang  him- 
self on  her  father's  lawn  this  evening,  as 
soon  as  the  moon  rises,  or  live  another 
week.  In  order  to  do  this,  I  shall  pursue 
the  categorical  and  inquisitorial  method, 
and  so  defend  yourself,  Miss  Effingham. 
Do  you  object  to  the  country  of  your 
admirer?" 

Eve,  though  inwardly  vexed  at  the  turn 
this  pleasantry  had  taken,  maintained  a 
perfectly  composed  manner  ;  for  she  knew 
that  Mrs.  Bloomfield  had  too  much  femi- 
nine propriety  to  say  anything  improper, 
or  anything  that  might  seriously  embar- 
rass her. 


"It  would,  indeed,  be  extraordinary, 
should  I  object  to  a  country  which  is  not 
only  my  own,  but  which  has  so  long  been 
that  of  my  ancestors,"  she  answered 
steadily.  "  On  this  score  my  knight  has 
nothing  to  fear." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  this,"  returned  Mrs. 
Bloomfield,  glancing  her  eyes,  uncon- 
sciously to  herself,  however,  toward  Sir 
George  Templemore,  "and,  Mr.  Powis, 
you,  who  I  believe  are  a  European,  will 
learn  humility  in  the  avowal.  Do  you 
object  to  your  swain  that  he  is  a  sea- 
man ?  " 

Eve  blushed,  notwithstanding  a  strong 
effort  to  appear  composed,  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  their  acquaintance,  she 
felt  provoked  with  Mrs.  Bloomfield.  She 
hesitated  before  she  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  this  too  in  a  way  to  give 
more  meaning  to  her  reply,  although 
nothing  could  be  further  from  her  inten- 
tions. 

"  The  happy  man  may  then  be  an  Ameri- 
can and  a  seaman  !  Here  is  great  en- 
couragement !     Do  you  object  to  sixty  ?  " 

"  In  any  other  man  I  should  certainly 
consider  it  a  blemish,  as  my  own  dear 
father  is  but  fifty." 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  was  struck  with  the 
tremor  in  the  voice,  and  With  the  air  of 
embarrassment,  in  one  who  usually  was 
so  easj^  and  collected ;  and  with  feminine 
sensitiveness  she  adroitly  abandoned  the 
subject,  though  she  often  recurred  to  this 
stifled  emotion  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  from  that  moment  she  became  a 
silent  observer  of  Eve's  deportment  with 
all  her  father's  guests. 

"This  is  hope  enough  for  one  day,"  she 
said,  rising ;  "  the  profession  and  the  flag 
must  counterbalance  the  years  as  best 
they  may,  and  the  Truck  lives  another 
revolution  of  the  sun  !  Mrs.  Hawker,  we 
shall  be  late  at  dinner,  I  see  by  the  clock, 
unless  we  retire  soon." 

Both  the  ladies  now  went  to  their 
rooms ;  Eve,  who  was  already  dressed 
for  dinner,  remaining  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Paul  still  stood  before  her,  and, 
like  herself,  he  seemed  embarrassed. 

"  There  are  men  who  would  be  delight- 
ed to  hear  even  the  little  that  has  fallen 
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from  your  lips  in  this  trifling,"  he  said,  as 
soon  as  Mrs.  Bloomfield  was  out  of  hear- 
ing. "  To  be  an  American  and  a  seaman, 
then,  are  not  serious  defects  in  your 
eyes?  " 

"  Am  I  to  be  made  responsible  for  Mrs. 
Bloomfield's  caprices  and  pleasantries  ?  " 

"  By  no  means ;  but  I  do  think  you  hold 
yourself  responsible  for  Miss  Effingham's 
truth  and  sincerity.  I  can  conceive  of 
your  silence,  when  questioned  too  far,  but 
scarcely  of  any  direct  declaration,  that 
shall  not  possess  both  these  high  quali- 
ties." 

Eve  looked  up  gratefully,  for  she  saw 
that  profound  respect  for  her  character 
dictated  the  remark ;  but  rising,  she  ob- 
served— 

"  This  is  making  a  little  badinage  about 
our  honest,  lion-hearted  old  captain,  a 
very  serious  affair.  And  now,  to  show 
you  that  I  am  conscious  of,  and  thankful 
for,  your  own  compliments,  I  shall  place 
you  on  the  footing  of  a  friend  to  both  the 
parties,  and  request  you  will  take  Captain 
Truck  into  your  especial  care,  while  he 
remains  here.  My  father  and  cousin  are 
both  sincerely  his  friends,  but  their  habits 
are  not  so  much  those  of  their  guests  as 
yours  will  probably  be ;  and  to  you,  then, 
I  commit  him,  with  a  request  that  he  may 
miss  his  ship  and  the  ocean  as  little  as 
possible." 

"I  would  I  knew  how  to  take  this 
charge,  Miss  Effingham  !  To  be  a  seaman 
is  not  always  a  recommendation  with  the 
polished,  intelligent,  and  refined." 

"But  when  one  is  polished,  intelligent, 
and  refined,  to  be  a  seaman  is  to  add  one 
other  particular  and  useful  branch  of 
knowledge  to  those  which  are  more  fa- 
miliar. I  feel  certain  Captain  Truck  will 
be  in  good  hands,  and  now  I  will  go  and 
do  my  devoirs  to  my  own  special  charges, 
the  ladies." 

Eve  bowed  as  she  passed  the  young 
man,  and  she  left  the  room  with  as  much 
haste  as  at  all  became  her.  Paul  stood 
motionless  quite  a  minute  after  she  had 
vanished,  nor  did  he  awaken  from  his 
reverie  until  aroused  by  an  appeal  from 
Captain  Truck,  to  sustain  him,  in  some 
of  his  matter-of-fact  opinions  concerning 


England,  against  the  visionary  and  book- 
ish notions  of  Mr.  Howel. 

"  Who  is  this  Mr.  Powis?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Bloomfield  of  Eve,  when  the  latter  ap- 
peared in  her  dressing-room,  with  an 
unusual  impatience  of  manner. 

"You  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield, 
that  he  was  our  fellow-passenger  in  the 
Montauk,  and  that  he  was  of  infinite  ser- 
vice to  us  in  escaping  from  the  Arabs." 

•  "  All  this  I  know,  certainly ;  but  he  is 
a  European,  is  he  not  ?  " 

Eve  scarcely  ever  felt  more  embar- 
rassed than  in  answering  this  simple 
question. 

"I  believe  not;  at  least,  I  think  not; 
we  thought  so  when  we  met  him  in  Eu- 
rope, and  even  until  quite  lately  ;  but  he 
has  avowed  himself  a  countryman  of  our 
own,  since  his  arrival  at  Temple  ton." 

"  Has  he  been  here  long  ?  " 

"We  found  him  in  the  village  on  reach- 
ing home.  He  was  from  Canada,  and  has 
been  in  waiting  for  his  cousin,  Captain 
Ducie,  who  came  with  you." 

"  His  cousin  !  He  has  English  cousins, 
then  \  Mr.  Ducie  kept  this  to  himself, 
with  true  English  reserve.  Captain  Truck 
whispered  something  of  the  latter's  hav- 
ing taken  out  one  of  his  passengers,  the 
Mr.  Powis,  the  hero  of  the  rocks,  but  I 
did  not  know  of  his  having  found  his  way 
back  to  our — to  his  country.  Is  he  as 
agreeable  as  Sir  George  Templemore  ?  " 

"Nay,  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  I  must  leave 
you  to  judge  of  that  for  yourself.  I  think 
them  both  agreeable  men ;  but  there  is 
so  much  caprice  in  a  woman's  tastes  that 
I  decline  thinking  for  others." 

"He  is  a  seaman,  I  believe,"  observed 
Mrs„  Bloomfield,  with  an  abstracted  man- 
ner; "he  must  have  been,  to  have  maneu- 
vered and  managed  as  I  have  been  told 
he  did,  Powis — Powis — that  is  not  one  of 
our  names,  either — I  should  think  he  must 
be  from  the  south." 

Here  Eve's  habitual  truth  and  dignity  of 
mind  did  her  good  service,  and  prevented 
any  further  betrayal  of  embarrassment. 

"We  do  not  know  his  family,"  she 
steadily  answered.  "  That  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, we  see ;  but  of  his  origin  and  con- 
nections he  never  speaks." 
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"His  profession  would  have  given  him 
the  notions  of  a  gentleman,  for  he  was  in 
the  navy,  I  havre  heard,  although  I  had 
thought  it  the  British  navy.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  Po wises  in  Philadelphia,  or 
Baltimore,  or  Richmond,  or  Charleston  ; 
he  must  surely  he  from  the  interior." 

Eve  could  scarcely  condemn  her  friend 
for  a  curiosity  that  had  not  a  little  tor- 
mented herself,  though  she  would  gladly 
have  changed  the  discourse. 

"Mr.  Powis  would  he  much  gratified 
did  he  know  what  a  subject  of  interest  he 
was  suddenly  become  with  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"  I  confess  it  all  ;  to  be  very  sincere,  I 
think  him  the  most  distinguished  young 
man,  in  air,  appearance,  and  expression  of 
countenance,  I  ever  saw.  When  this  is 
coupled  with  what  I  have  heard  of  his  gal- 
lantry and  coolness,  my  dear,  I  should  not 
be  woman  to  feel  no  interest  in  him.  I 
would  give  the  world  to  know  of  what 
State  he  is  a  native — if  native,  in  truth, 
he  be." 

"  For  that  we  have  his  own  word.  He 
was  born  in  this  country,  and  was-  edu- 
cated in  our  own  marine." 

"And  yet  from  the  little  that  fell  from 
him,  in  our  first  short  conversation,  he 
struck  me  as  being  educated  above  his 
profession." 

"Mr.  Powis  has  seen  much  as  a  travel- 
er ;  when  we  met  him  in  Europe,  it  was 
in  a  circle  particularly  qualified  to  im- 
prove both  his  mind  and  his  manners." 

"  Europe  !  Your  acquaintance  did  not 
then  commence,  like  that  with  Sir  George 
Templemore,  in  the  packet  ?  " 

"Our  acquaintance  with  neither  com- 
menced in  the  packet.  My  father  had  often 
seen  both  these  gentlemen,  during  our  res- 
idence in  different  parts  of  Europe." 

"And  your  father's  daughter?  " 

"My  father's  daughter,  too," said  Eve, 
laughing.  "  With  Mr.  Powis,  in  particu- 
lar, we  were  acquainted  under  circum- 
stances that  left  a  vivid  recollection  of 
his  manliness  and  professional  skill.  He 
was  of  almost  as  much  service  to  us  on 
one  of  the  Swiss  lakes  as  he  has  subse- 
quently been  on  the  ocean." 

All  tli is  was  news  to  Mrs.  Bloomfield, 


and  she  looked  as  if  she  thought  the  intel- 
ligence interesting.  At  this  moment  the 
dinner-bell  rang,  and  all  the  ladies  de- 
scended to  the  drawing-room.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  already  assembled,  and  as 
Mr.  Effingham  led  Mrs.  Hawker  to  the 
table,  Mrs.  Bloomfield  gayly  took  Eve  by 
the  arm,  protesting  that  she  felt  herself 
privileged,  the  first  day,  to  take  a  seat 
near  the  young  mistress  of  the  Wigwam. 

"Mr.  Powis  and  Sir  George  Temple- 
more  will  not  quarrel  about  the  honor," 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  they  proceeded 
toward  the  table. 

"Indeed  you  are  in  error,  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field; Sir  George  Templemore  is  much 
better  pleased  with  being  at  liberty  to  sit 
next  my  cousin  Grace." 

"  Can  this  be  so  !  "  returned  the  other, 
looking  intently  at  her  young  friend. 

"Indeed  it  is  so,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  able  to  affirm  it.  How  far  Miss 
Van  Cortlandt  is  pleased  that  it  is  so, 
time  must  show ;  but  the  baronet  betraj^s 
every  day,  and  all  day,  how  much  he  is 
pleased  with  her." 

"He  is  then  a  man  of  less  taste,  and 
judgment,  and  intelligence,  than  I  had 
thought  him." 

"Nay,  dearest  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  this  is 
not  necessarily  true ;  or,  if  true,  need  it 
be  so  openly  said?" 

"  Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  Thine  for  a  space  are  they — 

Yet  shalt  thou  yield  thy  treasures  up  at  last ; 
Thy  gates  shall  yet  give  way, 
Thy  bolts  shall  fall,  inexorable  past."— Bryant. 

Captain  Ducie  had  retired  for  the 
night,  and  was  sitting  reading,  when  a 
low  tap  at  the  door  roused  him  from  a 
brown  study.  He  gave  the  necessary 
permission,  and  the  door  opened. 

"  I  hope,  Ducie,  you  have  not  forgotten 
the  secretaire  I  left  among  your  effects," 
said  Paul,  entering  the  room,  "and  con- 
cerning which  I  wrote  to  you  when  you 
were  still  at  Quebec." 

Captain  Ducie  pointed  to  the  case  which 
was  standing  among  his  other  luggage, 
on  the  floor  of  the  room. 
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"Thank  you  for  this  care,"  said  Paul, 
taking  the  secretaire  under  his  arm,  and 
retiring-  toward  the  door;  "it  contains 
papers  of  much  importance  to  myself,  and 
some  that  I  have  reason  to  think  are  of 
importance  to  others." 

"Stop,  Powis — a  word  before  you  quit 
me.     Is  Templemore  de  trop  ?  " 

"Not  at  all;  I  have  a  sincere  regard 
for  Templemore,  and  should  be  sorry  to 
see  him  leave  us." 

"And  yet  I  think  it  singular  a  man  of 
his  habits  should  be  rusticating  among 
these  hills,  when  I  know  that  he  is  expected 
to  look  at  the  Canadas,  with  a  view  to 
report  their  actual  condition  at  home." 

"Is  Sir  George  really  intrusted  with  a 
commission  of  that  sort?"  inquired  Paul, 
with  interest. 

"Not  with  any  positive  commission, 
perhaps,  for  none  was  necessar}7.  Temple- 
more is  a  rich  fellow,  and  has  no  need  of 
appointments ;  but  it  is  hoped  and  under- 
stood that  he  will  look  at  the  provinces, 
and  report  their  condition  to  the  govern- 
ment. I  daresay  he  will  not  be  impeached 
for  his  negligence,  though  it  may  occasion 
surprise." 

"  Good-night,  Ducie  ;  Templemore  pre- 
fers a  wigwam  to  your  walled  Quebec, 
and  natives  to  colonists;  that  is  all." 

In  a  minute,  Paul  was  at  the  door  of 
John  Effingham's  room,  where  he  again 
tapped,  and  was  again  told  to  enter. 

"Ducie  has  not  forgotten  nry  request, 
and  this  is  the  secretaire  that  contains 
poor  Mr.  Monday's  papers,"  he  remarked, 
as  he  laid  his  load  on  a  toilet-table,  speak- 
ing in  a  way  to  show  [that  his  visit  was 
expected.  "  We  have,  indeed,  neglected 
this  duty  too  long,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
no  injustice,  or  wrong  to  any,  will  be  the 
consequence." 

"Is  that  the  package?"  demanded 
John  Effingham,  extending  a  hand  to  re- 
ceive a  bundle  of  papers  that  Paul  had 
taken  from  the  secretaire.  "  We  will 
break  the  seals  this  moment,  and  ascer- 
tain what  ought  to  be  done  before  we 
sleep." 

"  These  are  papers  of  my  own,  and  very 
precious  are  they,"  returned  the  young 
man,  regarding  them  a  moment  with  in- 


terest, before  he  laid  them  on  the  toilet. 
"Here  are  the  papers  of  Mr.  Monday." 

John  Effingham  received  the  package 
from  his  young  friend,  placed  the  lights 
conveniently  on  the  table,  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles, and  invited  Paul  to  be  seated.  The 
gentlemen  were  placed  opposite  each  other, 
the  duty  of  breaking  the  seals,  and  first 
casting  an  eye  at  the  contents  of  the  dif- 
ferent documents,  devolving,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  on  the  senior  of  the  two,  who, 
in  truth,  had  alone  been  intrusted  with  it. 

"Here  is  something  signed  by  poor 
Monday  himself,  in  the  way  of  a  general 
certificate,"  observed  John  Effingham, 
who  first  read  the  paper  and  then  handed 
it  to  Paul.  It  was,  in  form,  an  unsealed 
letter;  and  it  was  addressed  "to  all 
whom  it  may  concern."  The  certificate 
itself  was  in  the  following  words  : 

"I,  John  Monday,  do  declare  and  cer- 
tify, that  all  the  accompanying  letters 
and  documents  are  genuine  and  authentic. 
Jane  Dowse,  to  whom,  and  from  whom, 
are  so  many  letters,  was  my  late  mother, 
she  having  intermarried  with  Peter 
Dowse,  the  man  so  often  named,  and 
who  led  her  into  acts  for  which  I  know 
she  has  since  been  deeply  repentant.  In 
committing  these  papers  to  me,  my  poor 
mother  left  me  the  sole  judge  of  the 
course  I  was  to  take,  and  I  have  put 
them  in  this  form,  in  order  that  they  may 
3ret  do  good,  should  I  be  called  suddenly 
away.  All  depends  on  discovering  who 
the  person  called  Bright  actually  is,  for 
he  was  never  known  to  my  mother  by 
any  other  name.  She  knows  him  to  have 
been  an  Englishman,  however,  and  thinks 
he  was,  or  has  been,  an  upper  servant  in 
a  gentleman's  family.       John  Monday." 

This  paper  was  dated  several  years 
back,  a  sign  that  the  disposition  to  do 
right  had  existed  some  time  in  Mr.  Mon- 
daj7 ;  and  all  the  letters  and  other  papers 
had  been  carefully  preserved.  The  latter 
also  appeared  to  be  regularly  numbered, 
a  precaution  that  much  aided  the  investi- 
gations of  the  two  gentlemen.  The  orig- 
inal letters  spoke  for  themselves,  and  the 
copies  had  been  made  in  a  clear,  strong, 
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mercantile  hand,  and  with  the  method  of 
one  accustomed  to  business.  In  short,  so 
far  as  the  contents  of  the  different  papers 
would  allow,  nothing-  was  wanting  to  ren- 
der the  whole  distinct  and  intelligible. 

John  Effingham  read  the  paper  No.  1 
with  deliberation,  though  not  aloud ;  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  handed  it  to  his 
friend,  coolly  remarking  : 

"  That  is  the  production  of  a  deliberate 
villain." 

Paul  glanced  his  eye  over  the  docu- 
ment, which  was  an  original  letter  signed 
"David  Bright,"  and  addressed  to  "Mrs. 
Jane  Dowse."  It  was  written  with  ex- 
ceeding art,  made  many  professions  of 
friendship,  spoke  of  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge of  the  woman's  friends  in  England, 
and  of  her  first  husband  in  particular, 
and  freely  professed  the  writer's  desire  to 
serve  her,  while  it  also  contained  several 
ambiguous  allusions  to  certain  means  of 
doing  so,  which  should  be  revealed  when- 
ever the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed  should  discover  a  willingness  to 
embark  in  the  undertaking.  This  letter 
was  dated  Philadelphia,  was  addressed  to 
one  in  New  York,  and  it  was  old. 

"This  is,  indeed,  a  rare  specimen  of 
villainy,"  said  Paul,  as  he  laid  down  the 
paper,  "  and  has  been  written  in  some 
such  spirit  as  that  employed  by  the  devil 
when  he  tempted  our  common  mother.  I 
think  I  never  read  a  better  specimen  of 
low,  wily  cunning." 

"And  judging  by  all  that  we  alreadj'- 
know,  it  would  seem  to  have  succeeded. 
In  this  letter  you  will  find  the  gentleman 
a  little  more  explicit ;  and  but  a  little  j 
though  he  is  evidently  encouraged  by  the 
interest  and  curiosit}'  betrayed  by  the  wo- 
man in  this  copy  of  the  answer  to  his  first 
epistle." 

Paul  read  the  letter  just  named,  and 
then  he  laid  it  down  to  wait  for  the  next, 
which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"This  is  likely  to  prove  a  history  of 
unlawful  love,  and  of  its  miserable  con- 
sequences," said  John  Effingham  in  his 
cool  manner,  as  he  handed  the  answers  to 
letter  No.  1  and  letter  No.  2  to  Paul. 
"The  world   is  full  of  such  unfortunate 


adventures,  and  I  should  think  the  parties 
English,  by  a  hint  or  two  you  will  find  in 
this  very  honest  and  conscientious  com- 
munication. Strongly  artificial,  social, 
and  political  distinctions  render  expedients 
of  this  nature  more  frequent,  perhaps,  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country. 
Youth  is  the  season  of  the  passions,  and 
many  a  man,  in  the  thoughtlessness  of 
that  period,  lays  the  foundation  of  bitter 
regret  in  after  life." 

As  John  Effingham  raised  his  eyes,  in 
the  act  of  extending  his  hand  toward  his 
companion,  he  perceived  that  the  fresh 
ruddy  hue  of  his  embrowned  cheek  deep- 
ened, until  the  color  diffused  itself  over  the 
whole  of  his  fine  brow.  At  first  an  un- 
pleasant suspicion  flashed  on  John  Effing- 
ham, and  he  admitted  it  with  regret,  for 
Eve  and  her  future  happiness  had  got  to 
be  closely  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  37oung  man  ; 
but  when  Paul  took  the  papers  steadily, 
and  by  an  effort  seemed  to  subdue  all  un- 
pleasant feelings,  the  calm  dignity  with 
which  he  read  them  completely  effaced 
the  disagreeable  distrust.  It  was  then 
John  Effingham  remembered  that  he  had 
once  believed  Paul  himself  might  be  the 
fruits  of  the  heartless  indiscretion  he  con- 
demned. Commiseration  and  sympathy 
instantly  took  the  place  of  the  first  im- 
pression, and  he  was  so  much  absorbed 
with  these  feelings  that  he  had  not  taken 
up  the  letter  which  was  to  follow,  w7hen 
Paul  laid  down  the  paper  he  had  last  been 
required  to  read. 

"This  does,  indeed,  sir,  seem  to  fore- 
tell one  of  those  painful  histories  of  un- 
bridled passion,  with  the  still  more  pain- 
ful consequences,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  the  steadiness  of  one  who  was  uncon- 
scious of  having  a  personal  connection 
with  any  events  of  a  nature  so  unpleasant. 
"  Let  us  examine  further." 

John  Effingham  felt  emboldened  by 
these  encouraging  signs  of  unconcern, 
and  he  read  the  succeeding  letters  aloud, 
so  that  they  learned  their  contents  simul- 
taneously. The  next  six  or  eight  com- 
munications betrayed  nothing  distinctly, 
bej'ond  the  fact  that  the  child  which 
formed  the  subject  of    the  whole  corre- 
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spondence  was  to  be  received  by  Peter 
Dowse  and  his  wife,  and  to  be  retained  as 
their  own  offspring,  for  the  consideration 
of  a  considerable  sum,  with  an  additional 
engagement  to  pay  an  annuity.  It  ap- 
peared by  these  letters,  also,  that  the 
child,  which  was  hypocritically  alluded  to 
under  the  name  of  the  "pet,"  had  been 
actually  transferred  to  the  keeping  of 
Jane  Dowse,  and  that  several  years 
passed  after  this  arrangement  before  the 
correspondence  terminated.  Most  of  the 
later  letters  referred  to  the  payment  of 
the  annuity,  although  they  contained  cold 
inquiries  after  the  "  pet,"  and  answers  so 
vague  and  general  as  sufficiently  to  prove 
that  the  term  was  singularly  misapplied. 
In  the  whole,  there  were  some  thirty  or 
forty  letters,  each  of  which  had  been 
punctually  answered,  and  their  dates 
covered  a  space  of  near  twelve  years. 
The  perusal  of  all  these  papers  consumed 
more  than  an  hour,  and  when  John  Ef- 
fingham laid  his  spectacles  on  the  table 
the  village  clock  had  struck  the  hour  of 
midnight. 

"As  yet,"  he  observed,  "we  have 
learned  little  more  than  the  fact  that  a 
child  was  made  to  take  a  false  character, 
without  possessing  any  other  clew  to  the 
circumstances  than  is  given  in  the  names 
of  the  parties,  all  of  whom  are  evidently 
obscure,  and  one  of  the  most  material  of 
whom,  we  are  plainly  told,  must  have 
borne  a  fictitious  name.  Even  poor  Mon- 
day, in  possession  of  so  much  collateral 
testimony  that  we  want,  could  not  have 
known  what  was  the  precise  injustice 
done,  if  any,  or  certainly,  with  the  inten- 
tions he  manifests,  he  would  not  have  left 
that  important  particular  in  the  dark." 

"  This  is  likely  to  prove  a  complicated 
affair,"  returned  Paul,  "  and  it  is  not  very 
clear  that  we  can  be  of  any  immediate 
service.  As  you  are  probably  fatigued, 
we  may  without  impropriety  defer  the 
further  examination  to  another  time." 

To  this  John  Effingham  assented,  and- 
Paul,  during  the  short  conversation  that 
followed,  brought  the  secretaire  from  the 
toilet  to  the  table,  along  with  the  bundle 
of  important  papers  that  belonged  to  him- 
self, to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  busied 


himself  in  replacing  the  whole  in  the 
drawer  from  which  they  had  been  taken. 

"All  the  formalities  about  the  seals, 
that  we  observed  when  poor  Monday  gave 
us  the  packet,  would  now  seem  to  be  un- 
necessary," he  remarked,  while  thus  oc- 
cupied, "  and  it  will  probably  be  sufficient 
if  I  leave  the  secretaire  in  your  room,  and 
keep  the  keys  myself." 

"One  never  knows,"  returned  John  Ef- 
fingham, with  the  greater  caution  of  ex- 
perience and  age.  "We  have  not  read 
all  the  papers,  and  there  are  wax  and 
lights  before  you ;  each  has  his  watch  and 
seal,  and  it  will  be  the  work  of  a  minute 
only  to  replace  everything  as  we  left  the 
package  originally.  When  this  is  done, 
you  may  leave  the  secretaire  or  remove 
it  at  your  own  pleasure." 

"I  will  leave  it;  for  though  it  contains 
so  much  that  I  prize,  and  which  is  really 
of  great  importance  to  myself,  it  contains 
nothing  for  which  I  shall  have  immediate 
occasion." 

"  In  that  case  it  were  better  that  I  place 
the  package  in  which  we  have  a  common 
interest  in  an  armoire,  or  in  my  secre- 
taire, and  that  you  keep  your  precious 
effects  more  immediately  under  your  own 
eye." 

"It  is  immaterial,  unless  the  case  will 
inconvenience  you,  for  I  do  not  know  that 
I  am  not  happier  when  it  is  out  of  my 
sight,  so  long  as  I  feel  certain  of  its  se- 
curity, than  when  it  is  constantly  before 
my  eyes." 

Paul  said  this  with  a  forced  smile,  and 
there  was  a  sadness  in  his  countenance 
that  excited  the  -  sympathy  of  his  con- 
panion.  The  latter,  however,  merely 
bowed  his  assent,  and  the  papers  were 
replaced,  and  the  secretaire  was  locked 
and  deposited  in  an.  armoire  in  silence. 
Paul  was  then  about  to  wish  the  other 
good  night,  when  John  Effingham  seized 
his  hand,  and  by  a  gentle  effort  induced 
him  to  resume  his  seat.  An  embarrass- 
ing but  short  pause  succeeded,  when  the 
latter  spoke. 

"  We  have  suffered  enough  in  company, 
and  have  seen  each  other  in  situations  of 
sufficient  trial,  to  be  friends,"  he  said. 
"  I  should  feel  mortified  did  I  believe  you 
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could  think  me  influenced  by  an  improper 
curiosity,  in  wishing1  to  share  more  of 
your  confidence  than  perhaps  you  are 
willing  to  bestow ;  I  trust  you  will  at- 
tribute to  its  right  motive  the  liberty  I 
am  now  taking.  Age  makes  some  differ- 
ence between  us,  and  the  sincere  and 
strong  interest  I  feel  in  your  welfare 
ought  to  give  me  a  small  claim  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  total  stranger.  So  jealous 
and  watchful  has  this  interest  been,  I 
mig*ht  with  truth  call  it  affection,  that  I 
have  discovered  you  are  not  situated  ex- 
actly as  other  men  in  your  condition  of 
life  are  situated,  and  I  feel  persuaded  that 
the  sympathy,  perhaps  the  advice,  of  one 
so  many  years  older  than  yourself  might 
be  useful.  You  have  already  said  so  much 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  your  personal 
situation  that  I  almost  feel  a  right  to 
ask  for  more." 

John  Effingham  uttered  this  in  his  mild- 
est and  most  winning  manner ;  and  few 
men  could  carry  with  them,  on  such  an 
occasion,  more  of  persuasion  in  their 
voices  and  looks.  Paul's  features  worked, 
and  it  was  evident  to  his  companion  that 
he  was  moved,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  not  displeased. 

"I  am  grateful,  deeply  grateful,  sir, 
for  this  interest  in  my  happiness,"  Paul 
answered,  "and  if  I  knew  the  particular 
points  on  which  you  feel  any  curiosity, 
there  is  nothing  that  I  can  desire  to  con- 
ceal. Have  the  further  kindness  to  ques- 
tion me,  Mr.  Effingham,  that  I  need  not 
touch  on  things  you  do  not  care  to  hear." 

"All  that  really  concerns  your  welfare 
would  have  interest  with  me.  You  have 
been  the  agent  of  rescuing  not  only  my- 
self, but  those  whom  I  most  love,  from  a 
fate  worse  than  death ;  and,  a  childless 
bachelor  myself,  I  have  more  than  once 
thought  of  attempting  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  natural  friends  that  I 
fear  you  have  lost.      Your  parents — " 

"  Are  both  dead.  I  never  knew  either," 
said  Paul,  who  spoke* huskily,  "and  will 
most  cheerfully  accept  your  g-enerous 
offer,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  attach  to  it 
a  single  condition." 

"Beggars  must  not  be  choosers,"  re- 
turned John  Effingham,  "  and  if  you  will 


allow  me  to  feel  this  interest  in  you,  and 
occasionally  to  share  in  the  confidence  of 
a  father,  I  shall  not  insist  on  any  unrea- 
sonable terms.  What  is  your  condition  ?  " 

"  That  the  word  money  may  be  struck 
out  of  our  vocabulary,  and  that  you  leave 
your  will  unaltered.  "Were  the  world  to 
be  examined,  you  could  not  find  a  worthier 
or  a  lovelier  heiress  than  the  one  you  have 
already  selected,  and  whom  Providence 
itself  has  given  you.  Compared  with 
yourself,  I  am  not  rich  ;  but  I  have  a 
gentleman's  income,  and  as  I  shall  prob- 
ably never  marry,  it  will  suffice  for  all  my 
wants." 

John  Effing-ham  was  more  pleased  than 
he  cared  to  express  with  this  frankness, 
and  with  the  secret  sj^mpathy  that  had 
existed  between  them  ;  but  he  smiled  at 
the  injunction ;  for,  with  Eve's  knowl- 
edge, and  her  father's  entire  approba- 
tion, he  had  actually  made  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  in  which  their  young  protector 
was  left  one-half  of  his  large  fortune. 

"The  will  ma3r  remain  untouched,  if 
you  desire  it,"  he  answered,  evasively, 
"  and  that  condition  is  disposed  of.  I  am 
glad  to  learn  so  directly  from  yourself, 
what  your  manner  of  living  and  the  re- 
ports of  others  had  prepared  me  to  hear, 
that  3^ou  are  independent.  This  fact  alone 
will  place  us  solely  on  our  mutual  esteem, 
and  render  the  friendship  that  I  hope  is 
now  brought  within  a  covenant,  if  not 
now  first  established,  more  equal  and 
frank.  You  have  seen  much  of  the  world, 
Powis,  for  your  years  and  profession  ?  " 

"It  is  usual  to  think  that  men  of  my 
profession  see  much  of  the  world,  as  a 
consequence  of  their  pursuits  ;  though  I 
agree  with  you,  sir,  that  this  is  seeing-  the 
world  only  in  a  very  limited  circle.  It  is 
now  several  years  since  circumstances,  I 
might  almost  say  the  imperative  order  of 
one  whom  I  was  bound  to  obey,  induced 
me  to  resign,  and  since  that  time  I  have 
done  little  else  but  travel.  Owing  to  cer- 
tain adventitious  causes,  I  have  enjoyed 
an  access  to  European  society  that  few  of 
our  countrymen  possess,  and  I  hope  the 
advantage  has  not  been  entirely  thrown 
away.  It  was  as  a  traveler  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
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first  meeting-  with  Mr.  and  Miss  Effing-ham. 
I  was  much  abroad,  even  as  a  child,  and 
owe  some  little  skill  in  foreign  languages 
to  that  circumstance." 

"  So  my  cousin  has  informed  me.  You 
have  set  the  question  of  country  at  rest, 
by  declaring  that  you  are  an  American, 
and  yet  I  find  you  have  English  relatives. 
Captain  Ducie,  I  believe,  is  a  kinsman  ?  " 

"  He  is.  We  are  sisters'  children, 
though  our  friendship  has  not  always 
been  such  as  the  connection  would  infer. 
When  Ducie  and  myself  met  at  sea, 
there  was  an  awkwardness,  if  not  a  cool- 
ness, in  the  interview,  that,  coupled  with 
my  sudden  return  to  England,  I  fear  did 
not  make  the  most  favorable  impression 
on  those  who  witnessed  what  passed." 

"We  had  confidence  in  your  principles," 
said  John  Effingham,  with  a  frank  sim- 
plicity, "and  though  the  first  surmises 
were  not  pleasant,  perhaps,  a  little  reflec- 
tion told  us  that  there  was  no  just  ground 
for  suspicion." 

"  Ducie  is  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  and  has 
a  seaman's  generosity  and  sincerity.  I 
had  last  parted  from  him  on  the  field 
where  we  met  as  enemies,  and  the  circum- 
stance rendered  the  unexpected  meeting 
awkward.  Our  wounds  no  longer  smarted, 
it  is  true ;  but  perhaps  we  both  felt  shame 
and  sorrow  that  they  had  ever  been  in- 
flicted." 

"It  should  be  a  very  serious  quarrel 
that  could  arm  sisters'  children  against 
each  other,"  said  John  Effingham  gravely. 

"  I  admit  as  much.  But,  at  that  time, 
Captain  Ducie  was  not  disposed  to  admit 
the  consanguinity,  and  the  offense  grew 
out  of  an  intemperate  resentment  of  some 
imputations  on  my  birth ;  between  two 
military  men,  the  issue  could  scarcely  be 
avoided.  Ducie  challenged,  and  I  was  not 
then  in  the  humor  to  balk  him.  A  couple 
of  flesh-wounds  happily  terminated  the 
affair.  But  an  interval  of  three  years  had 
enabled  my  enemy  to  discover  that  he  had 
not  done  me  justice ;  that  I  had  been 
causelessly  provoked  to  the  quarrel,  and 
that  we  ought  to  be  firm  friends.  The 
generous  desire  to  make  suitable  expiation 
urged  him  to  seize  the  first  occasion  of 
coming  to  America  that  offered;  and  when 


ordered  to  chase  the  Montauk,  by  a  tele- 
graphic communication  from  London,  he 
was  hourly  expecting  to  sail  for  our  seas, 
where  he  wished  to  come,  expressly  that 
we. might  meet.  You  will  judge,  there- 
fore, how  happy  he  was  to  find  me  unex- 
pectedly in  the  vessel  that  contained  his 
principal  object  of  pursuit,  thus  killing,  as 
it  might  be,  two  birds  with  one  stone." 

"And  did  he  carry  you  away  with  him 
with  any  such  murderous  intention  ?  "  de- 
manded John  Effingham,  smiling. 

"  By  no  means.  Nothing  could  be  more 
amicable  than  Ducie  and  myself  got  to  be 
when  we  had  been  a  few  hours  together 
in  his  cabin.  As  often  happens,  when 
there  have  been  violent  antipathies  and 
unreasonable  prejudices,  a  nearer  view  of 
each  other's  character  and  motives  re- 
moved every  obstacle ;  and  long  before 
we  reached  England,  two  warmer  friends 
could  not  be  found,  or  a  more  frank  inter- 
course between  relatives  could  not  be  de- 
sired. You  are  aware,  sir,  that  our  En- 
glish cousins  do  not  often  view  their  cis- 
atlantic relatives  with  the  most  lenient 
eyes." 

"This  is  but  too  true,"  said  John  Ef- 
fingham proudly,  though  his  lip  quivered 
as  he  spoke,  "  and  it  is,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  fault  of  that  miserable  mental 
bondage  which  has  left  this  country,  after 
sixty  years  of  nominal  independence,  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  a  hostile  opinion. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  respect  ourselves 
in  order  that  others  respect  us." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  entirely.  In 
my  case,  however,  previous  injustice  dis- 
posed my  relatives  to  receive  me  better, 
perhaps,  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  I  had  little  to  ask  in  the  way  of 
fortune,  and  feeling  no  disposition  to  raise 
a  question  that  might  disturb  the  peerage 
of  the  Ducies,  I  became  a  favorite." 

"  A  peerage  !  Both  your  parents,  then, 
were  English  ?  ' ' 

"  Neither,  I  believe  ;  but  the  connection 
between  the  two  countries  was  so  close, 
that  it  can  occasion  no  surprise  a  right  of 
this  nature  should  have  passed  into  the 
colonies.  My  mother's  mother  became 
the  heiress  of  one  of  those  ancient  baro- 
nies that  pass  to  the  heirs-general,  and, 
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in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  two 
brothers,  these  rights,  which,  however, 
were  never  actually  possessed  by  any  of 
the  previous  generation,  centered  in  my 
mother  and  my  aunt.  The  former  being- 
dead,  as  was  contended,  without  issue — " 

"  You  forget  yourself  !  " 

"Lawful  issue,"  added  Paul,  reddening 
to  the  temples,  "  I  should  have  added  ; 
Mrs.  Ducie,  who  was  married  to  the 
younger  son  of  an  English  nobleman, 
claimed  and  obtained  the  rank.  My  pre- 
tension would  have  left  the  peerage  '  in 
abeyance,  and  I  probably  owe  some  little 
of  the  opposition  I  found  to  that  circum- 
stance. But,  after  Ducie's  generous  con- 
duct, I  could  not  hesitate  about  joining  in 
the  application  to  the  crown,  that,  by  its 
decision,  the  abeyance  might  be  deter- 
mined in  favor  of  the  person  who  was  in 
possession ;  and  Lady  Dunluce  is  now 
quietly  confirmed  in  her  claim." 

"There  are  man3r  young  men  in  this 
country  who  would  cling  to  the  hopes  of 
a  British  peerage  with  greater  tenacity!" 

"  It  is  probable  there  are ;  but  my  self- 
denial  is  not  of  a  very  high  order,  for  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  the  English 
ministers  would  consent  to  give  the  rank 
to  a  foreigner  who  did  not  hesitate  about 
avowing  his  principles  and  national  feel- 
ings. I  shall  not  say  I  did  not  covet  this 
peerage,  for  it  would  be  supererogatory  ; 
but  I  am  born  an  American,  and  will  die 
an  American  ;  and  an  American  who 
swaggers  about  such  a  claim  is  like  the 
daw  among  the  peacocks.  The  least  that 
is  said  about  it  the  better." 

"  You  are  fortunate  to  have  escaped  the 
journals,  which  most  probably  would  have 
begi'aced  you,  by  elevating  you  at  once  to 
the  rank  of  a  duke." 

"  Instead  of  which  I  had  no  other  station 
than  that  of  a  dog  in  the  manger.  If  it 
makes  my  aunt  happy  to  be  called  Lady 
Dunluce,  I  am  sure  she  is  welcome  to  the 
privilege ;  and  when  Ducie  succeeds  her, 
as  will  one  dajr  be  the  case,  an  excellent 
fellow  will  be  a  peer  of  England.  Voila 
tout !  You  are  the  only  countryman,  sir, 
to  whom  I  have  ever  spoken  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  with  you,  I  trust,  it  will 
remain  a  secret." 


"  What  !  am  I  precluded  from  mention- 
ing the  facts  in  my  own  family  ?  I  am 
not  the  only  sincere,  the  only  warm  friend 
you  have  in  this  house,  Powis." 

"In  that  respect,  I  leave  3rou  to  act 
your  pleasure,  my  dear  sir.  If  Mr.  Ef- 
fingham feels  sufficient  interest  in  my 
fortunes  to  hear  what  I  have  told  you, 
let  there  be  no  silly  mysteries — or — or 
Mademoiselle  Viefville — " 

"  Or  Nanny  Sidley,  or  Annette,"  inter- 
rupted John  Effingham,  with  a  kind  smile. 
"  Well,  trust  to  me  for  that ;  but,  before 
we  separate  for  the  night,  I  wish  to  ascer- 
tain beyond  question  one  other  fact,  al- 
though the  circumstances  you  have  stated 
scarce  leave  a  doubt  of  the  reply." 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,  and  did  not 
intend  to  leave  you  in  any  uncertainty 
on  that  important  particular.  If  there 
can  be  a  feeling  more  painful  than  all 
others,  with  a  man  of  any  pride,  it  is  to 
distrust  the  purity  of  his  mother.  Mine 
was  beyond  reproach,  thank  God,  and  so 
it  was  most  clearly  established  or  I  could 
certainly  have  had  no  legal  claim  to  the 
peerage." 

"  Or  your  fortune,"  added  John  Effing- 
ham, drawing  a  long  breath,  like  one 
suddenly  relieved  from  an  unpleasant 
suspicion. 

"My  fortune  comes  from  neither 
parent,  but  from  one  of  those  generous 
dispositions,  or  caprices,  if  yo\x  will,  that 
sometimes  induce  men  to  adopt  those  who 
are  alien  to  their  blood.  My  guardian 
adopted  me,  took  me  abroad  with  him,  and 
placed  me,  quite  young,  in  the  navy,  and 
dying,  he  finally  left  me  all  he  possessed. 
As  he  was  a  bachelor,  with  no  near  rela- 
tive, and  had  been  the  artisan  of  his  own 
fortune,  I  could  have  no  hesitation  about 
accepting  the  gift  he  so  liberally  be- 
queathed. It  was  coupled  with  the  con- 
dition that  I  should  retire  from  the  service, 
travel  for  five  years,  return  home,  and 
marry.  There  is  no  silly  forfeiture  ex- 
acted in  either  case,  but  such  is  the  gen- 
eral course  solemnly  advised  by  a  man 
who  showed  himself  my  true  friend  for  so 
many  years." 

"  I  envy  him  the  opportunity  he  en- 
joyed of  serving  you.     I  hope  he  would 
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have  approved  of  your  national  pride,  for 
I  believe  we  must  put  that  at  the  bottom 
of  your  disinterestedness  in  the  affairs  of 
the  peerage." 

"  He  would,  indeed  ;  although  he  never 
knew  anything  of  the  claim  which  arose 
out  of  the  death  of  the  two  lords  who 
preceded  my  aunt,  and  who  were  the 
brothers  of  my  grandmother.  My  guard- 
ian was  in  all  respects  a  man,  and  in  noth- 
ing more  than  in  manly  national  pride. 
While  abroad  a  decoration  was  offered 
him,  and  he  declined  it  with  the  character 
and  dignity  of  one  who  felt  that  distinc- 
tions which  his  country  repudiated  ever37 
gentleman  belonging  to  that  country 
ought  to  reject ;  and  yet  he  did  it  with  a 
respectful  gratitude  for  the  compliment 
that  was  due  to  the  government  from 
which  the  offer  came." 

"  I  almost  envy  that  man,"  said  John 
Effingham,  with  warmth.  "  To  have  ap^ 
predated  you,  Powis,  was  a  mark  of  a 
high  judgment ;  but  it  seems  he  properly 
appreciated  himself,  his  country,  and 
human  nature." 

"  And  yet  he  was  little  appreciated  in 
his  turn.  That  man  passed  years  in  one 
of  our  largest  towns,  of  no  more  apparent 
account  among  its  population  than  any 
one  of  its  commoner  spirits,  and  of  not 
half  as  much  as  one  of  its  bustling  brokers 
or  jobbers." 

1 '  In  that  there  is  nothing  surprising. 
The  class  of  the  chosen  few  is  too  -small 
everywhere  to  be  very  numerous  at  any 
given  point,  in  a  scattered  population  like 
that  of  America.  The  broker  will  as 
naturally  appreciate  the  broker  as  the 
dog  appreciates  the  dog,  or  the  wolf  the 
wolf.  Least  of  all  is  the  manliness  you 
have  named  likely  to  be  valued  among  a 
people  who  have  been  put  into  men's 
clothes  before  they  are  out  of  leading- 
strings.  I  am  older  than  you,  my  dear 
Paul  " — it  was  the  first  time  John  Effing- 
ham ever  used  so  familiar  an  appellation, 
and  the  young  man  thought  it  sounded 
kindly — "  I  am  older  than  you,  my  dear 
Paul,  and  will  venture  to  tell  you  an  im- 
portant fact  that  may  hereafter  lessen 
some  of  your  own  mortifications.  In  most 
Tiaffions  there  is  a  high  standard  to  which 


man  at  least  affects  to  look ;  and  acts  are 
extolled  and  seemingly  appreciated  for 
their  naked  merits.  Little  of  this  exists 
in  America,  where  no  man  is  much  praised 
for  himself,  but  for  the  purposes  of  party, 
or  to  feed  national  vanity.  In  the  country 
in  which,  of  all  others,  political  opinion 
ought  to  be  the  freest,  it  is  the  most  per- 
secuted, and  the  community-character  of 
the  nation  induces  every  man  to  think  he 
has  a  right  of  property  in  all  its  fame. 
England  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  this 
weakness  and  injustice,  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  a  vicious  fruit  of  liberty  ;  for  it 
is  certain  that  the  sacred  nature  of  opin- 
ion is  most  appreciated  in  those  countries 
in  which  it  has  the  least  efficiency.  We 
are  constantly  deriding  those  govern- 
ments which  fetter  opinion,  and  yet  I  know 
of  no  nation  in  which  the  expression  of 
opinion  is  so  certain  to  attract  persecution 
and  hostility  as  our  own,  though  it  may 
be,  and  is,  in  one  sense,  free." 

"This  arises  from  its  potency.  Men 
quarrel  about  opinion  here,  because  opin- 
ion rules.  It  is  but  one  mode  of  strug- 
gling for  power.  But  to  return  to  my 
guardian  ;  he  was  a  man  to  think  and  act 
for  himself,  and  as  far  from  the  magazine 
and  newspaper  existence  that  most  Amer- 
icans, in  a  moral  sense,  pass,  as  any  man 
could  be." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine existence,"  said  John  Effingham,  smil- 
ing at  Paul's  terms,  "to  know  life  only 
through  such  mediums !  It  is  as  bad  as 
the  condition  of  those  English  who  form 
their  notions  of  society  from  novels  writ- 
ten by  men  and  women  who  have  no  ac- 
cess to  it,  and  from  the  records  of  the 
court  journal.  I  thank  you  sincerely, 
Mr.  Powis,  for  this  confidence,  which  has 
not  been  idly  solicited  on  my  part,  and 
which  shall  not  be  abused.  At  no  distant 
day  we  will  break  the  seals  again,  and 
renew  our  investigations  into  this  affair  of 
the  unfortunate  Mondaj7,  which  is  not  yet, 
certainly,  very  promising  in  the  way  of 
revelations." 

The  gentlemen  shook  hands  cordially, 
and  Paul,  lighted  by  his  companion,  with- 
drew. When  the  3'oung  man  was  at  the 
door  of  his  own  room  he  turned,  and  saw 
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John  Effingham  following  him  with  his 
eye.  The  latter  then  renewed  the  good 
night,  with  one  of  those  winning  smiles 
that  rendered  his  face  so  brilliantly  hand- 
some, and  each  retired. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"Item,  a  capon,  2s.  2d. 
Item,  sauce,  4d. 
Item,  sack,  two  gallons,  5s.  8d. 
Item,  bread,  a  half-penny." 

—Shakespeare. 

The  next  day  John  Effingham  made  no 
allusion  to  the  conversation  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  though  the  squeeze  of  the 
hand  he  gave  Paul  when  they  met  was 
an  assurance  that  nothing  was  forgotten. 
As  he  had  a  secret  pleasure  in  obejnng 
any  injunction  of  Eve's,  the  young  man 
himself  sought  Captain  Truck  even  before 
they  had  breakfasted ;  and  as  he  had 
made  an  acquaintance  with  "the  commo- 
dore "  on  the  lake,  previous^  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Effinghams,  that  worthy  was 
summoned,  and  regularly  introduced  to 
the  honest  ship-master.  The  meeting  be- 
tween these  two  distinguished  men  was 
grave,  ceremonious,  and  dignified,  each 
probably  feeling  that  he  was  temporarily 
the  guardian  of  a  particular  portion  of  an 
element  that  was  equally  dear  to  both. 
After  a  few  minutes  passed,  as  it  might 
be,  in  the  preliminary  points  of  etiquette, 
a  better  feeling  and  more  confidence  was 
established,  and  it  was  soon  settled  that 
they  should  fish  in  company  the  rest  of 
the  daj-,  Paul  promising  to  row  the  ladies 
out  on  the  lake,  and  to  join  them  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon. 

As  the  party  quitted  the  breakfast 
table,  Eve  took  an  occasion  to  thank  the 
young  man  for  his  attention  to  their  com- 
mon friend,  who,  it  was  reported,  had 
taken  his  morning's  repast  at  an  early 
hour,  and  was  already  on  the  lake,  the 
day  bjr  this  time  having  advanced  within 
two  hours  of  noon. 

"I  have  dared  even  to  exceed  your  in- 
structions, Miss  Effingham,"  said  Paul, 
"  for  I  have  promised  the  captain  to  en- 
deavor  to  persuade  you,  and  as  many  of 


the  ladies  as  possible,  to  trust  yourselves 
to  my  seamanship,  and  to  submit  to  be 
rowed  out  to  the  spot  where  we  shall  find 
him  and  his  friend,  the  commodore,  riding 
at  anchor." 

"An  engagement  that  my  influence 
shall  be  used  to  see  fulfilled.  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field  has  already  expressed  a  desire  to  go 
on  the  Otsego  -  Water,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  I  shall  find  other  companions. 
Once  more  let  me  thank  you  for  this  little 
attention,  for  I  too  well  know  your  tastes 
not  to  understand  that  you  might  find  a 
more  agreeable  ward." 

"Upon  my  word  I  feel  a  sincere  regard 
for  our  old  captain,  and  could  often  wish 
for  no  better  companion.  Were  he,  how- 
ever, as  disagreeable  as  I  find  him,  in 
truth,  pleasant  and  frank,  your  wishes 
would  conceal  all  his  faults." 

"You  have  learned,  Mr.  Powis,  that 
small  attentions  are  as  much  remembered 
as  important  services,  and  after  having 
saved  our  lives,  wish  to  prove  that  you 
can  discharge  les  petits  devoirs  socials. 
as  well  as  perform  great  deeds.  I  trust 
you  will  persuade  Sir  George  Templemore 
to  be  of  our  party,  and  at  four  we  shall 
be  ready  to  accompany  you ;  until  then  1 
am  contracted  to  a  gossip  with  Mrs. 
Bloomfield,  in  her  dressing-room." 

We  shall  now  leave  the  party  on  the 
land,  and  follow  those  who  have  already 
taken  boat,  or  the  fishermen.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  intercourse  between  the  salt- 
water navigator  and  his  fresh-water  com- 
panion was  again  a  little  constrained  and 
critical.  Their  professional  terms  agreed 
as  ill  as  possible,  for  when  the  captain 
used  the  expression  "  ship  the  oars,"  the 
commodore  understood  just  the  reverse  of 
what  it  had  been  intended  to  express ;  and 
once,  when  he  told  his  companion  to  "give 
way,"  the  latter  took  the  hint  so  literally 
as  actually  to  cease  rowing.  All  these 
professional  niceties  induced  the  worthy 
ship-master  to  undervalue  his  companion, 
who,  in  the  main,  was  very  skillful  in  his 
particular  pursuit,  though  it  was  a  skill 
that  he  exerted  after  the  fashions  of  his 
own  lake,  and  not  after  the  fashions  of 
the  ocean.  Owing  to  several  contretemps 
of  this  nature,  by  the  time  they  reac*hed 
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the  fishing-ground  the  captain  began  to 
entertain  a  feeling  for  the  commodore  that 
ill  comported  with  the  deference  due  to 
his  titular  rank. 

"  1  have  come  out  with  you,  commo- 
dore," said  Captain  Truck,  when  they 
had  got  to  their  station,  and  laying  a  pe- 
culiar emphasis  on  the  appellation  he 
used,  "in  order  to  enjoy  myself,  and  you 
will  confer  an  especial  favor  on  me  by  not 
using  such  phrases  as  '  cable-rope, '  '  cast- 
ing-anchor,' and  'titivating.'  As  for  the 
two  first,  no  seaman  ever  uses  them,  and 
I  never  heard  such  a  word  on  board  a  ship 

as  the  last.     D e,  sir,  if  I  believe  it  is 

to  be  found  in  the  dictionary,  even." 

"  You  amaze  me,  sir  !  '  Casting  an- 
chor '  and  '  cable-rope '  are  both  Bible 
phrases,  and  they  must  be  right." 

"That  follows  by  no  means,  commodore, 
as  I  have  some  reason  to  know  ;  for  my 
father  having  been  a  parson  and  I  being 
a  seaman,  we  may  be  said  to  have  the 
whole  subject,  as  it  were,  in  the  family. 
St.  Paul — you  have  heard  of  such  a  man 
as  St.  Paul,  commodore?" 

"  I  know  him  almost  by  heart,  Captain 
Truck ;  but  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew 
were  the  men  most  after  my  heart.  Ours 
is  an  ancient  calling,  sir,  and  in  those  two 
instances  you  see  to  what  a  fisherman  can 
rise.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
heard  of  a  sea-captain  who  was  converted 
into  a  saint." 

"  Aye,  aye,  there  is  always  too  much  to 
do  on  board  ship  to  have  time  to  be  much 
more  than  a  beginner  in  religion.  There 
was  my  mate,  v'y'ge  before  last,  Tom 
Leach,  who  is  now  master  of  a  ship  of  his 
own,  had  he  been  brought  up  to  it  proper- 
ly, he  would  have  made  as  conscientious 
a  parson  as  did  his  grandfather  before 
him.  Such  a  man  would  have  been  a  sea- 
man as  well  as  a  parson.  I  have  little  to 
say  against  St.  Peter  or  St.  Andrew,  but, 
in  my  judgment,  they  were  none  the  better 
saints  for  having  been  fishermen ;  and  if 
the  truth  were  known,  I  daresa}^  the}r 
were  at  the  bottom  of  introducing  such 
lubberly  phrases  into  the  Bible  as  'cast- 
ing-anchor' and  'cable-rope.'  " 

"Pray,  sir,"  asked  the  commodore, 
with  dignity,  "  what  are  «you  in  the  prac- 


tice of  saying  when  you  speak  of  such 
matters  ?  for,  to  be  frank  with  you,  we 
alwaj'S  use  these  terms  on  these  lakes." 

"  Aye,  aye,  there  is  a  fresh-water  smell 
about  them.  We  say  '  anchor,'  or  *  let  go 
the  anchor/ or 'dropped  the  anchor,' or 
some  such  reasonable  expression,  and  not 
'  cast  anchor,  '  as  if  a  bit  of  iron,  weighing 
two  or  three  tons,  is  to  be  jerked  about 
like  a  stone  big  enough  to  kill  a  bird  with. 
As  for  the  'cable-rope,'  as  you  call  it, 
we  say  the  '  cable,'  or  '  the  chain,'  or  'the 
ground  tackle,'  according  to  reason  and 
circumstances.  You  never  hear  a  real 
'salt'  flourishing  his  'cable-ropes,'  and 
his  'casting-anchors,'  which  are  altogether 
too  sentimental  and  particular  for  his 
manner  of  speaking.  As  for  '  ropes, '  I 
suppose  you  have  not  got  to  be  a  commo- 
dore and  need  being  told  how  many  there 
are  in  a  ship." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  counted  them, 
but  I  have  seen  a  ship,  sir,  and  one  under 
full  sail,  too,  and  I  know  there  were  as 
many  ropes  about  her  as  there  are  pines 
on  the  Vision." 

'*'  Are  there  more  than  seven  of  these 
trees  on  your  mountain  ?  for  that  is  just 
the  number  of  ropes  in  a  merchantman ; 
though  a  man-of-war's-man  counts  one  or 
two  more." 

"  You  astonish  me,  sir  !  But  seven 
ropes  in  a  ship  ? — I  should  have  said  there 
are  seven  hundred  !  " 

"  I  daresay,  I  daresay ;  that  is  just 
the  way  in  which  a  landsman  pretends  to 
criticise  a  vessel.  As  for  the  ropes,  I  will 
now  give .  you  their  names,  and  then  you 
can  lay  athwart  hawse  of  these  canoe 
gentry  by  the  hour,  and  teach  them  rig- 
ging and  modesty  both  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  first  place,"  continued  the  captain, 
jerking  at  his  line,  and  then  beginning  to 
count  on  his  fingers — "  there  is  the  '  man 
rope;'  then  come  the  'bucket-rope,'  the 
'tiller-rope,'  the  'bolt-rope,'  the  'foot- 
rope,  '  the  '  top-rope, '  and  the  '  limber- 
rope.'  I  have  followed  the  seas,  now, 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  never  yet 
heard  of  a  '  cable-rope '  from  any  one 
who  could  hand,  reef  and  steer." 

"Well,  sir,  every  man  to  his  trade," 
said  the  commodore,  who  just  then  pulled 
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in  a  fine  pickerel,  which  was  the  third  he 
had  taken,  while  his  companion  rejoiced 
in  no  more  than  a  few  fruitless  bites. 
"You  are  more  expert  in  ropes  than  in 
lines,  it  would  seem.  I  shall  not  deny 
your  experience  and  knowledge ;  but  in 
the  way  of  fishing1,  you  will  at  least  allow 
that  the  sea  is  no  great  school.  I  dare- 
say, now,  if  you  were  to  hook  the  '  sog- 
dollager,'  we  should  have  you  jumping 
into  the  lake  to  get  rid  of  him.  Quite 
probably,  sir,  you  never  before  heard  of 
that  celebrated  fish  ?  " 

Notwithstanding  the  many  excellent 
qualities  of  Captain  Truck,  he  had  a  weak- 
ness that  is  rather  peculiar  to  a  class  of 
men  who,  having  seen  so  much  of  this 
earth,  are  unwilling  to  admit  they  have 
not  seen  it  all.  The  little  brush  in  which 
he  was  now  engaged  with  the  commodore 
he  conceived  due  to  his  own  dignity,  and 
his  motive  was  duly  to  impress  his  com- 
panion with  his  superiority,  which  being 
fairly  admitted,  he  would  have  been  ready 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  the  other 
understood  pike-fishing  much  better  than 
himself.  But  it  was  quite  too  early  in  the 
discussion  to  make  any  such  avowal,  and 
the  supercilious  remark  of  the  commodore 
putting  him  on  his  mettle,  he  was  ready 
to  affirm  that  he  had  eaten  "sogdolla- 
gers  "  for  breakfast,  a  month  at  a  time, 
had  it  been  necessary. 

"Pooh  !  pooh  !  man,"  returned  the  cap- 
tain, with  an  air  of  cool  indifference,  a  you 
do  not  surely  fancy  that  you  have  any- 
thing in  a  lake  like  this  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  ocean  !  If  jrou  were  to  see  a 
whale's  flukes  thrashing  your  puddle, 
every  cruiser  among  3^ou  would  run  for  a 
port;  and  as  for  '  sogdollagers,'  we  think 
little  of  them  in  salt  water ;  the  flying- 
fish,  or  even  the  dry  dolphin,  being  much 
the  best  eating." 

"Sir,"  said  the  commodore,  with  some 
heat,  and  a  great  deal  of  emphasis,  "there 
is  but  one  'sogdollager '  in  the  world,  and 
he  is  in  this  lake.  No  man  has  ever  seen 
him  but  my  predecessor,  the  '  Admiral,' 
and  myself." 

"Bah  !  "  ejaculated  the  captain,  "they 
are  as  plenty  as  soft  clams  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Egyptians  use  them  as  a 


pan-fish.  In  the  East  they  catch  them 
to  bait  with,  for  halibut  and  other  mid- 
dling sized  creatures,  that  are  particular 
about  their  diet.  It  is  a  good  fish,  I  own, 
as  is  seen  in  this  very  circumstance." 

"Sir,"  repeated  the  commodore,  flour- 
ishing his  hand,  and  waxing  warm  with 
earnestness,  "there  is  but  one  '  sogdolla- 
ger  '  in  the  universe,  and  that  is  in  Lake 
Otsego.  A  '  sogdollager '  is  a  salmon 
trout,  and  not  a  species  ;  a  sort  of  father 
to  all  the  salmon  trout  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ;   a  scaly  patriarch." 

"  I  make  no  doubt  your  '  sogdollager ' 
is  scaly  enough ;  but  what  is  the  use  in 
wasting  words  about  such  a  trifle?  A 
whale  is  the  only  fish  fit  to  occupj'  a 
gentleman's  thoughts.  As  long  as  I  have 
been  at  sea,  I  have  never  witnessed  the 
taking  of  more  than  three  whales." 

This  allusion  happily  preserved  the 
peace ;  for,  if  there  were  anything  in  the 
world  for  which  the  commodore  enter- 
tained a  profound  but  obscure  reverence, 
it  was  for  a  whale.  He  even  thought 
better  of  a  man  for  having  actually  seen 
one  gamboling  in  the  freedom  of  the 
ocean;  and  his  mind  became  suddenly 
oppressed  by  the  glory  of  a  mariner  who 
had  passed  his  life  among  such  gigantic 
animals.  Shoving  back  his  cap,  the  old 
man  gazed  steadily  at  the  captain  a  min- 
ute, and  all  his  displeasure  about  the 
"sogdollagers"  vanished,  though,  in  his 
inmost  mind,  he  set  down  all  that  the 
other  had  told  him  on  that  particular 
subject  as  so  many  parts  of  a  regular 
"fish-story." 

"Captain  Truck," he  said,  with  solem- 
nity, "  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  but  an 
ignorant  and  inexperienced  man,  one  who 
has  passed  his  life  on  this  lake,  which, 
broad  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  must  seem  a 
pond  in  the  eyes  of  a  seaman  like  your- 
self, who  have  passed  your  days  on  the 
A'lantic— " 

"  Atlantic  !  "  interrupted  the  captain, 
contemptuously  ;  "  I  should  have  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  myself  had  I  seen  nothing 
but  the  Atlantic  !  Indeed,  I  never  can 
believe  I  am  at  sea  at  all  on  the  Atlantic, 
the  passages  between  New  York  and 
Portsmouth   bemg    little    more   than    so 
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much  canaling  along  a  tow-path.  If  you 
wish  to  say  anything-  about  oceans,  talk 
of  the  Pacific  or  the  Great  South  Sea, 
where  a  man  may  run  a  month  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  hardly  go  from  island  to 
island.  Indeed,  that  is  an  ocean  in  which 
there  is  a  manufactory  of  islands,  for  the}' 
turn  them  off  in  lots  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket, and  of  a  size  to  suit  customers." 

"A  manufactory  of  islands  !  "  repeated 
the  commodore,  who  began  to  entertain 
an  awe  of  his  companion  that  he  never 
expected  to  feel  for  any  human  being  on 
Lake  Otsego  ;  "  are  you  certain,  sir,  there 
is  no  mistake  in  this  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  least ;  not  only  islands, 
but  whole  archipelagos  are  made  annually 
by  the  sea  insects  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world ;  but,  then,  you  are  not  to  form 
your  notions  of  an  insect  in  such  an 
ocean  by  the  insects  you  see  in  such  a 
bit  of  water  as  this." 

"As  big  as  our  pickerel,  or  salmon 
trout,  I  dare  say  ?  "  returned  the  commo- 
dore, in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart ;  for 
by  this  time  his  local  and  exclusive  con- 
ceit was  thoroughly  humbled,  and  he  was 
almost  ready  to  believe  anything. 

"  I  say  nothing  of  their  size,  for  it  is  to 
their  numbers  and  industry  that  I  princi- 
pally allude  now.  A  solitary  shark,  I 
daresay,  would  set  your  whole  lake  in 
commotion?  " 

",  I  think  we  might  manage  a  shark, 
sir.  I  once  saw  one  of.  those  animals,  and 
I  do  really  believe  the  sogdollager  would 
outweigh  him.  I  do  think  we  might  man- 
age a  shark,  sir." 

"  Aj^e,  you  mean  an  in-shore,  high-lati- 
tude fellow.  But  what  would  you  say  to 
a  shark  as  long  as  one  of  those  pines  on 
the  mountain  ?  " 

' '  Such  a  monster  would  take  in  a  man, 
whole  ! " 

"A  man  !  He  would  take  in  a  platoon, 
Indian  file.  I  daresay  one  of  those  pines, 
now,  may  be  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  !  " 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  and  of  exulta- 
tion shot  across  the  weather-beaten  face 
of  the  old  fisherman,  for  he  detected  a 
weak  spot  in  the  other's  knowledge.  The 
worthy  captain,  with  that  species  of  ex- 
clusiveness  which  accompanies  excellence 


in  any  one  thing,  was  quite  ignorant  of 
most  matters  that  pertain  to  the  land. 
That  there  should  be  a  tree,  so  far  inland, 
that  was  larger  than  his  main-yard,  he 
did  not  think  probable,  although  that 
yard  itself  was  made  of  part  of  a  tree ; 
and,  in  the  laudable  intention  of  duly  im- 
pressing his  companion  with  the  superior- 
ity of  a  real  seaman  over  a  mere  fresh- 
water navigator,  he  had  inadvertently 
laid  bare  a  weak  spot  in  his  estimate  of 
heights  and  distances,  that  the  commo- 
dore seized  upon  with  some  such  avidity 
as  the  pike  seizes  the  hook.  This  acci- 
dental mistake  alone  saved  the  latter  from 
an  abject  submission,  for  the  cool  superi- 
ority of  the  captain  had  so  far  deprived 
him  of  his  conceit,  that  he  was  almost 
ready  to  acknowledge  himself  no  better- 
than  a  dog,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
light  through  this  opening. 

"  There  is  not  a  pine,  that  can  be  called 
of  age,  on  all  the  mountain,  which  is  not 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  many 
are  nearer  two,"  he  cried  in  exultation, 
flourishing  his  hand.  "  The  sea  may  have 
its  big  monsters,  captain,  but  our  hills 
have  their  big  trees.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
shark  half  that  length  ?  " 

Now,  Captain  Truck  was  a  man  of 
truth,  although  so  much  given  to  occa- 
sional humorous  violations  of  its  laws, 
and,  withal,  a  little  disposed  to  dwell 
upon  the  marvels  of  the  great  deep  in 
the  spirit  of  exaggeration,  and  he  could 
not  in  conscience  affirm  anything  so  ex- 
travagant as  this.  He  was  accordingly 
obliged  to  admit  his  mistake,  and  from 
this  moment  the  conversation  was  carried 
on  with  a  greater  regard  to  equality. 
They  talked,  as  they  fished,  of  politics, 
religion,  philosophy,  human  nature,  the 
useful  arts,  abolition,  and  most  other 
subjects  that  would  be  likely  to  interest 
a  couple  of  Americans  who  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  twitch,  from  time  to  time, 
at  two  lines  dangling  in  the  water. 
Although  few  people  possess  less  of  the 
art  of  conversation  than  our  own  coun- 
trymen, no  other  nation  takes  as  wide  a 
range  in  its  discussions.  He  is  but  a  very 
indifferent  American  that  does  not  know, 
or  thinks  he  knows,  a  little  of  everything, 
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and  neither  of  our  worthies  was  in  the 
least  backward  in  supporting-  the  claims 
of  the  national  character  in  this  respect. 
This  general  discussion  completely  re- 
stored amity  between  the  parties ;  for, 
to  confess  the  truth,  our  old  friend  the 
captain  was  a  little  rebuked  about  the 
affair  of  the  tree.  The  only  peculiarity 
worthy  of  notice,  that  occurred  in  the 
course  of  their  various  digressions,  was 
the  fact  that  the  commodore  insensibly 
began  to  style  his  companion  "  General ;  " 
the  courtesy  of  the  countr}-,  in  his  eyes, 
appearing  to  require  that  a  man  who  had 
seen  so  much  more  than  himself  should 
at  least  enjoy  a  title  equal  to  his  own  in 
rank,  and  that  of  Admiral  being  pro- 
scribed by  the  sensitiveness  of  Republican 
principles.  After  fishing  a  few  hours,  the 
old  laker  pulled  the  skiff  up  to  the  Point 
so  often  'mentioned,  where  he  lighted  a 
fire  on  the  grass,  and  prepared  a  dinner. 
When  everything  was  ready,  the  two 
seated  themselves,  and  began  to  enjoj^ 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  in  a  way  that 
will  be  understood  by  all  sportsmen. 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  asking  you, 
general,"  said  the  commodore,  as  he  be- 
gan to  masticate  a  perch,  f*  whether  you 
are  an  aristocrat  or  a  democrat.  We  have 
had  the  government  pretty  much  upside- 
down,  too,  this  morning,  bui^  this  question 
has  escaped  me." 

"  As  we  are  here  by  ourselves  under 
these  venerable  oaks,  and  talking  like  two 
old  messmates,"  returned  the  general,  "  I 
shall  just  own  the  truth,  and  make  no 
bones  of  it.  I  have  been  captain  of  my 
own  ship  so  long,  that  I  have  a  most 
thorough  contempt  for  all  equality.  It  is 
a  vice  that  I  deprecate,  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  laws  of  this  country,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  equality  is  nowhere  borne  out 
by  the  Law  of  Nations  ;  which,  after  all, 
commodore,  is  the  only  true  law  for  a  gen- 
tleman to  live  under." 

"  That  is  the  law  of  the  strongest,  if  I 
understand  the  matter,  general." 

"  Only  reduced  to  rules.  The  Law  of 
Nations,  to  own  the  truth  to  you,  is  full  of 
categories,  and  this  will  give  an  enterpris- 
ing man  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  his 
knowledge.     Would  you  believe,  commo- 


dore, that  there  are  countries  in  which 
they.la}'  taxes  on  tobacco  ?  " 

"  Taxes  on  tobacco  !  Sir,  I  never  heard 
of  such  an  act  of  oppression  under  the 
forms  of  law  !  What  has  tobacco  done, 
that  any  one  should  think  of  taxing  it  ?  ' 

"I  believe,  commodore,  that  its  greatest 
offense  is  being  so  general  a  favorite. 
Taxation,  I  have  found,  differs  from  most 
other  things,  generally  attacking  that 
which  men  most  prize." 

'■  This  is  quite  new  to  me,  general ;  a 
tax  on  tabacco  !  The  law-makers  in  those 
countries  cannot  chew,  I  drink  to  your 
good  health,  sir,  and  to  many  happy  re- 
turns of  such  banquets  as  this." 

Here  the  commodore  raised  a  large  sil- 
ver punch-bowl,  which  Pierre  had  fur- 
nished, to  his  lips,  and  fastening  his  eyes 
on  the  boughs  of  a  gnarled  oak,  he  looked 
like  a  man  who  was  taking  an  observation, 
for  near  a  minute.  All  this  time,  the  cap- 
tain regarded  him  with  a  sympathetic 
pleasure,  and  when  the  bowl  was  free,  he 
imitated  his  example,  leveling  his  own 
eye  at  a  cloud  that  seemed  floating  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  above  him, 
expressly  for  that  purpose. 

"  There  is  a  lazy  cloud  !  "  exclaimed  the 
general,  as  he  let  go  his  hold  to  catch 
breath ;  "  I  have  been  watching  it  some 
time,  and  it  has  not  moved  an  inch." 

"Tobacco  !  "  repeated  the  commodore, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  as  if  he  was  just 
recovering  the  play  of  his  lungs,  "  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  laying  a  tax  on  punch. 
The  country  that  pursues  such  a  policy 
must  sooner  or  later  meet  with  a  down- 
fall. I  never  knew  good  to  come  of  perse- 
cution." 

"  I  find  you  are  a  sensible  man,  commo- 
dore, and  regret  I  did  not  make  your  ac- 
quaintance earlier  in  life.  Have  you  yet 
made  up  your  mind  on  the  subject  of 
religious  faith  ?  " 

"Why,  my  dear  general,  not  to  be 
nibbling,  like  a  sucker  with  a  sore  mouth, 
with  a  person  of  your  liberality,  I  shalL 
give  you  a  plain  history  of  my  adventures, 
in  the  way  of  experiences,  that  you  may 
judge  for  yourself.  I  was  born  an  Episco- 
palian, if  one  can  say  so,  but  was  con- 
verted to  Presbyterianism' at  twenty.     I 
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stuck  to  this  denomination  about  five 
years,  when  I  thought  I  would  try  the 
Baptists,  having"  got  to  be  fond  of  the 
water  by  this  time.  At  thirty-two  I  fished 
h> while  with  the  Methodists ;  since  which 
conversion  I  have  chosen  to  worship  God 
pretty  much  by  myself,  out  here  on  the 
lake." 

' *  Do  you  consider  it  any  harm  to  hook 
a  fish  of  a  Sunday  ?  " 

"  No  more  than  it  is  to  eat  a  fish  of  a 
Sunday.  I  go  altogher  by  faith  in  my  re- 
ligion, general,  for  they  talk  so  much  to 
me  of  the  uselessness  of  works,  that  I've 
got  to  be  very  unparticulaCr  as  to  what  I 
do.  Your  people  who  have  been  converted 
four  or  five  times  are  like  so  many  pick- 
erel, which  strike  at  every  hook." 

'*  This  is  very  much  my  case.  Now,  on 
the  river — of  course  you  know  where  the 
river  is  ?  " 

"  Certain,"  said  the  commodore  ;  "  it  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  lake." 

"  My  dear  commodore,  when  we  say 
*  the  river,'  we  always  mean  the  Connect- 
cut ;  and  I  am  surprised  a  man  of  jrour 
sagacity  should  require  to  be  told  this. 
There  are  people  on  the  river  who  contend 
that  a  ship  should  heave-to  of  a  Sunday. 
They  did  talk  of  getting  up  an  Anti-Sun- 
day-Sailing-Society, but  the  ship-masters 
were  too  many  for  them,  since  they  threat- 
ened to  start  a  society  to  put  down  the 
growing  of  inyens  (the  captain  would 
sometimes  use  this  pronunciation)  except 
of  week-days.  Well,  I  started  in  life  on 
the  platform  tack,  in  the  way  of  religion, 
and  I  believe  I  shall  stand  on  the  same 
course  till  orders  come  to  'cast  anchor,' 
as  you  call  it.  With  you,  I  hold  out  for 
faith,  as  the  one  thing  needful.  Pray,  my 
good  friend,  what  are  j^our  real  senti- 
ments concerning  '  Old  Hickory  ? ' " 

"Tough,  sir  ;  tough  as  a  day  in  Febru- 
ary on  this  lake.  All  fins,  and  gills,  and 
bones." 

"  That  is  the  justest  character  I  have 
yet  heard  of  the  old  gentleman ;  and  then 
it  says  so  much  in  a  few  words ;  no  cate- 
gory about  it.  I  hope  the  punch  is  to 
your  liking  ?  " 

On  this  hint  the  old  fisherman  raised 
the  bowl  a  second  time  to  his  lips,  and  re- 


newed the  agreeable  duty  of  letting  its 
contents  flow  down  his  throat  in  a  pleas- 
ant stream.  This  time  he  took  aim  at  a 
gull  that  was  sailing  over  his  head,  only 
relinquishing  the  draught  as  the  bird  set- 
tled into  the  water.  The  "general"  was 
more  particular  ;  for  selecting  a  station- 
ary object  in  the  top  of  an  oak  that  grew 
on  the  mountain  near  him,  he  studied  it 
with  an  admirable  abstruseness  of  atten- 
tion, until  the  last  drop  was  drained.  As 
soon  as  this  startling  fact  was  mentioned, 
however,  both  the  convives  set  about  re- 
pairing the  accident,  by  squeezing  lemons, 
sweetening  water,  and  mixing  liquors, 
secundum  artem.  At  the  same  time, 
each  lighted  a  cigar,  and  the  conversa- 
tion, for  some  time,  was  carried  on  be- 
tween their  teeth. 

"  We  have  been  so  frank  with  each 
other  to-day,  my  excellent  commodore," 
said  Captain  Truck,  "  that  did  I  know 
your  true  sentiments  concerning  Temper- 
ance Societies,  I  should  look  on  your  in- 
most soul  as  a  part  of  myself.  By  these 
free  communications  men  get  really  to 
know  each  other." 

"  If  liquor  is  not  made  to  be  drunk,  for 
what  is  it  made  ?  Any  one  may  see  that 
this  lake  was  made  for  skiffs  and  fishing ; 
it  has  a  length,  breadth,  and  depth  suited 
to  such  purposes.  Now,  here  is  liquor 
distilled,  bottled,  and  corked,  and  I  ask  if 
all  does  not  show  it  was  made  to  be  drunk. 
I  daresay  your  temperance  men  are  in- 
genious, but  let  them  answer  that  if  they 
can  " 

"  I  wish  from  my  heart,  my  dear  sir, 
we  had  known  each  other  fifty  years  since. 
That  would  have  brought  jom  acquainted 
with  salt-water,  and  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired m  your  character.  We  think  alike, 
I  believe,  in  everything  but  on  the  virtues 
of  fresh-water.  If  these  temperance  peo- 
ple had  their  way  we  should  all  be  turned 
into  so  many  Turks,  who  never  taste 
wine,  and  yet  marry  a  dozen  wives." 

"One  of  the  great  merits  of  fresh- 
water, general,  is  what  I  call  its  mixable 
quality." 

"  There  would  be  an  end  to  Saturday 
nights,  too,  which  are  the  seamen's  tea- 
parties." 
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"I  question  if  many  of  them  fish  in  the 
rain  from  sunrise  to  sunset." 

".Or  stand  their  watches  in  wet  pea- 
jackets  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Splicing 
the  main-brace  at  such  times  is  the  very 
quintessence  of  human  enjoyments." 

"  If  liquors  were  not  made  to  be 
drunk,"  put  in  the  commodore,  logically, 
"I  would  again  ask  for  what  are  they 
made  ?  Let  the  temperance  men  get  over 
that  difficult \'  if  they  can." 

"Commodore,  I  wish  you  twenty  more 
good  hearty  years  of  fishing  in  this  lake, 
which  grows,  each  instant,  more  beauti- 
ful in  my  eyes,  as  I  confess  does  the 
whole  earth ;  and  to  show  you  that  I  say 
no  more  than  I  think,  I  will  clench  it  with 
a  draught." 

Captain  Truck  now  brought  his  eye  to 
bear  on  the  new  moon,  which  happened  to 
be  at  a  convenient  height,  closed  the  left 
one,,  and  continued  in  that  attitude  until 
the  commodore  began  seriously  to  think 
he  was  to  get  nothing  besides  the  lemon- 
seeds  for  his  share.  This  apprehension, 
however,  could  only  arise  from  ignorance 
of  his  companion's  character,  than  whom 
a  juster  man,  according  to  the  notions  of 
ship-masters,  did  not  live  ;  and  had  one 
measured  the  punch  that  was  left  in  the 
bowl  when  this  draught  was  ended,  he 
would  have  found  that  precisely  one-half 
of  it  was  still  untouched,  to  a  thimbleful. 
The  commodore  now  had  his  turn;  and 
before  he  got  through  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  was  as  much  uppermost  as  the  butt 
of  a  clubbed  firelock.  When  the  honest 
fisherman  took  breath  after  this  exploit, 
and  lowered  his  cup  from  the  vault  of 
heaven  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he 
caught  a  view  of  a  boat  crossing  the  lake, 
coming  from  the  Silent  Pine,  to  that  Point 
on  which  they  were  enjoying  so  many 
agreeable  hallucinations  on  the  subject  of 
temperance. 

"Yonder  is  the  party  from  the  Wig- 
wam," he  said,  "and  they  will  be  just  in 
time  to  become  converts  to  our  opinions, 
if  they  have  any  doubts  on  the  subject  we 
have  discussed.  Shall  we  give  up  the 
ground  to  them,  by  taking  to  the  skiff,  or 
do  you  feel  disposed  to  face  the  women  ?  " 

"Under  ordinary  circumstances,  com- 


modore, I  should  prefer  your  society  to 
all  the  petticoats  in  the  State,  but  there 
are  two  ladies  in  that  party,  either  of 
whom  I  would  marry,  any  day,  at  a  min- 
ute's warning." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  commodore,  with  a  tone 
of  warning,  "  we  who  have  lived  bache- 
lors so  long,  and  are  wedded  to  the  water, 
ought  never  to  speak  lightly  on  so  grave 
a  subject." 

"  Nor  do  I.  Two  women,  one  of  whom 
is  twenty,  and  the  other  seventy — and 
hang  me  if  I  know  which  I  prefer." 

"You  would  soonest  be  rid  of  the  last, 
my  dear  general,  and  my  advice  is  to  take 
her." 

"  Old  as  she  is,  sir,  a  king  would  have 
to  plead  hard  to  get  her  consent.  We 
will  make  them  some  punch,  that  they 
may  see  we  were  mindful  of  them  in  their 
absence." 

To  work  these  worthies  now  went  in 
earnest,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  arrival 
of  the  partjr,  and  as  the  different  com- 
pounds were  in  the  course  of  mingling, 
the  conversation  did  not  flag.  By  this 
time  both  the  salt-water  and  the  fresh- 
water sailor  were  in  that  condition  when 
men  are  apt  to  think  aloud,  and  the  com- 
modore had  lost  all  his  awe  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  former,  "  I  am 
a  thousand  times  sorry  you  came  from 
that  river,  for,  to  tell  you  my  mind  with- 
out any  concealment,  my  only  objection 
to  you  is  that  you  are  not  of  the  Middle 
States.  I  admit  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Yankees,  in  a  general  way,  and  yet  they 
are  the  very  worst  neighbors  that  a  man 
can  have." 

"  This  is  a  new  character  of  them,  com- 
modore, as  they  generally  pass  for  the 
best  in  their  own  eyes.  I  should  like  to 
hear  you  explain  your  meaning." 

"I  call  him  a  bad  neighbor  who  never 
remains  long  enough  in  a  place  to  love 
anything  but  himself.  Now,  sir,  I  have 
a  feeling  for  every  pebble  on  the  shore  of 
this  lake,  a  sympathy  with  every  wave  " 
— here  the  commodore  began  to  twirl  his 
hand  about,  with  the  fingers  standing 
apart,  like  so  many  spikes  in  a  chevaux- 
de-frise — "  and  each  hour,  as  I  row  across 
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it,  I  find  I  like  it  better;  and  yet,  sir, 
would  you  believe  me,  I  often  go  away  of 
a  morning-  to  pass  the  day  on  the  water, 
and,  on  returning-  home  at  night,  find  half 
the  houses  filled  with  new  faces." 

M  What  becomes  of  the  old  ones  ?  "  de- 
manded Captain  Truck;  for  this,  it  struck 
him,  was  getting  the  better  of  him  with 
his  own  weapons.  "Do  you  mean  that 
the  people  come  and  go  like  the  tides  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so,  sir ;  just  as  it  used  to  be 
with  the  herrings  in  the  Otsego,  before 
the  Susquehanna  was  dammed,  and  is 
still,  with  the  swallows." 

•'Well,  well,  my  good  friend,  take  con- 
solation. You'll  meet  all  the  faces  you 
ever  saw  here,  one  day,  in  heaven." 

"Never  \  Not  a  man  of  them  will  stay 
there,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  moving. 
Depend  on  it,  sir,"  added  the  commodore, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  "heaven 
is  no  place  for  a  Yankee,  if  he  can  get 
further  west,  by  hook  or  by  crook.  They 
are  all  too  uneasy  for  any  steady  occupa- 
tion. You,  who  are  a  navigator,  must 
know  something  concerning  the  stars.  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  another  world  that 
lies  west  of  this  ?  " 

"That  can  hardly  be,  commodore,  since 
the  points  of  the  compass  only  refer  to  ob- 
jects on  this  earth.  You  know,  I  suppose, 
that  a  man  starting  from  this  point,  and 
traveling  due  west,  would  arrive  in  time 
at  this  very  point,  coming  in  from  the 
east.  So  that  what  is  west  to  us  in  the 
heavens,  on  this  side  of  the  world,  is  east 
to  those  on  the  other." 

"  This  I  confess  I  did  not  know,  general. 
I  have  understood  that  what  is  good  in 
one  man's  eyes  will  be  bad  in  another's ; 
but  never  before  have  I  heard  that  what 
is  west  to  one  man  lies  east  to  another. 
I  am  afraid,  general,  that  there  is  a  little 
of  the  sogdollager  bait  in  this  ?  " 

"  Not  enough,  sir,  to  catch  the  merest 
fresh  water  gudgeon  that  swims.  No, 
no ;  there  is  neither  east  nor  west  off  the 
earth,  nor  any  up  and  down ;  and  so  we 
Yankees  must  try  and  content  ourselves 
with  heaven.  Now,  commodore,  hand 
me  the  bowl,  and  we  will  get  it  ready 
down  to  the  shore  and  offer  the  ladies  our 
homage.     And    so    you    have  become    a 


laker  in  your  religion,  my  dear  commo- 
dore," continued  the  general,  between  his 
teeth,  while  he  smoked  and  squeezed  a 
lemon  at  the  same  time,  "  and  do  your 
worshiping  on  the  water  ?  " 

"  Altogether  of  late,  and  more  especially 
since  my  dream  ?  " 

"  Dream !  My  dear  sir,  I  should  think 
you  altogether  too  innocent  a  man  to 
dream  ?  " 

"  The  best  of  us  have  our  failings,  gen- 
eral. I  do  sometimes  dream,  I  own,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  sinner  of  them  all." 

"And  what  did  you  dream — the  sog- 
dollager? " 

"I  dreamt  of  death." 

"  Of  slipping  the  cable  !  "  cried  the 
general,  looking  up  suddenly.  "Well, 
what  was  the  drift?" 

"  Why,  sir,  having  no  wings,  I  went 
down  below,'  and  soon  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  the  old  gentleman  himself." 

"  That  was  pleasant.  Had  he  a  tail  ? 
I  have  always  been  curious  to  know 
whether  he  realry  has  a  tail  or  not." 

"  I  saw  none,  sir ;  but  then  we  stood 
face  to  face,  like  gentlemen,  and  I  cannot 
describe  what  I  did  not  see." 

"  Was  he  glad  to  see  you,  commodore  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  he  was  civilly,  spoken,  but 
his  occupation  prevented  many  compli- 
ments." 

"Occupation  ! " 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  he  was  cutting  out 
shoes,  for  his  imps  to  travel  about  in,  in 
order  to  stir  up  mischief." 

"  And  did  he  set  you  to  work  ?  This  is 
a  sort  of  state  prison  affair,  after  all !  " 

"No,  sir,  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  set  me  at  making  shoes  as  soon  as 
I  arrived.  He  first  inquired  what  part  of 
the  country  I  was  from,  and  when  I  told 
him,  he  was  curious  to  know  what  most 
of  the  people  were  about  in  our  neighbor- 
hood." 

"  You  told  him,  of  course,  commodore  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir,  I  told  him  their  chief 
occupation  was  quarreling  about  religion 
— making  saints  of  themselves,  and  sin- 
ners of  their  neighbors.  '  Hollo  ! '  says 
the  devil,  calling  to  one  of  his  imps,  '  boy, 
run  and  catch  my  horse.  I  must  be  off, 
and  have  a  finger  in  that  pie.-    What  de- 
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nominations  have  you  in  that  quarter, 
commodore  ? '  So  I  told  him,  general, 
that  we  had  Baptists,  and  Quakers,  and 
Universalists,  and  Episcopalians,  and 
Presbyterians,  old  lights,  new  lights,  and 
blue  lights ;  and  Methodists- — .  '  Stop, ' 
said  the  devil,  '  that's  enough  ;  you  imp, 
be  nimble  with  that  horse.  Let  me  see, 
commodore,  what  part  of  the  country  did 
you  say  you  came  from  ?  '  I  told  him  the 
name  more  distinctly  this  time — " 

"The  very  spot?" 

"Town  and  county." 

"And  what  did  the  devil  say  to  that?  " 

"  He  called  out  to  the  imp  again — 
'  Hollo,  you  boy,  never  mind  that  horse. 
These  people  will  all  be  here  before  I  can 
get  there.' " 

Here  the  commodore  and  the  general 
began  to  laugh,  until  the  arches  of  the 
forest  rang  with  their  merriment.  Three 
times  they  stopped,  and  as  often  did  they 
return  to  their  glee,  until,  the  punch 
being  readj^,  each  took  a  fresh  draught, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  fit  to  be 
offered  to  the  ladies. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ?  " 
—Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  usual  effect  of  punch  is  to  cause 
people  to  see  double ;  but,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  mistake  was  the  other  way  ;  for 
two  boats  had  touched  the  strand,  instead 
of  the  one  announced  by  the  commodore, 
and  they  brought  with  them  the  whole 
party  from  the  Wigwam,  Steadfast  and 
Aristabulus  included.  A  domestic  or  two 
had  also  been  brought  to  prepare  the  cus- 
tomary repast. 

Captain  Truck  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
as  respects  the  punch,  and  the  beverage 
was  offered  to  each  of  the  ladies  in  form, 
as  soon  as  her  feet  had  touched  the  green 
sward  which  covers  that  beautiful  spot. 
Mrs.  Hawker  declined  drinking,  in  a  way 
to  delight  the  gallant  seaman ;  for  so 
completely  had  she  got  the  better  of  all 
his  habits  and  prejudices,  that  everything 
she  did  seemed  right  and  gracious  in  his 
eyes. 


The  party  soon  separated  into  groups, 
or  pairs,  some  being  seated  on  the  margin 
of  the  limpid  water,  enjo.ying  the  light 
cool  airs  by  which  it  was  fanned ;  others 
lay  off  in  the  boats  fishing,  while  the 
remainder  plunged  into  the  woods,  that, 
in  their  native  wildness,  bounded  the  little 
spot  of  verdure,  which,  canopied  by  old 
oaks,  formed  the  arena  so  lately  in  con- 
troversy. In  this  manner  an  hour  or  two 
soon  slipped  away,  when  a  summons  was 
given  for  all  to  assemble  around  the 
viands. 

The  repast  was  laid  on  the  grass,  not- 
withstanding Aristabulus  more  than 
hinted  that  the  public,  his  beloved  pub- 
lic, usually  saw  fit  to  introduce  rude 
tables  for  that  purpose.  The  Messrs. 
Effingham,  however,  were  not  to  be 
taught  by  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  how 
a  rustic  fete  so  peculiarly  their  own 
ought  to  be  conducted,  and  the  attendants 
were  directed  to  spread  the  dishes  on  the 
turf.  Around  this  spot  rustic  seats  were 
improvises,  and  the  business  of  restora- 
tion proceeded.  Of  all  there  assembled, 
the  Parisian  feelings  of  Mademoiselle  Vief- 
ville  were  the  most  excited;  for,  to  her, 
the  scene  was  one  of  pure  delights,  with 
the  noble  panorama  of  forest-clad  moun-. 
tains,  the  mirror-like  lake,  the  oversha- 
dowing oaks,  and  the  tangled  brakes  of 
the  adjoining  woods. 

"Mais,  vraiment  ceci  sur passe  les  TuiJ- 
eries,  meme  dans  leur  propre  genre  !  " 
she  exclaimed,  with  energy.  "  On  pass e- 
rait  volontiers  par  les  dangers  du  desert 
pour  y  parvenir." 

Those  who  understood  her  smiled  at 
this  characteristic  remark,  and  most  felt- 
disposed  to  join  in  the  enthusiasm.  Still, 
the  manner  in  which  their  companions  ex- 
pressed the  happiness  thej7  felt  appeared 
tame  and  unsatisfactory  to  Mr.  Bragg 
and  Mr.  Dodge,  these  two  persons  being 
accustomed  to  see  the  young  of  the  two 
sexes  indulge  in  broader  exhibitions  of 
merry-making  than  those  in  which  it  com- 
ported with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
present  party  to  indulge.  In  vain  Mrs. 
Hawker,  in  her  quiet,  dignified  way,  en- 
joj^ed  the  ready  wit  and  masculine 
thoughts  of  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  appearing  to 
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renew  her  youth  ;  or  Eve,  with  her  sweet 
simplicity  and  highly  cultivated  mind  and 
improved  tastes,  seemed,  like  a  highly 
polished  mirror,  to  throw  hack  the  flashes 
of  thought  and  memory  that  so  constantly 
gleamed  before  both  ;  it  was  all  lost  on 
these  thoroughly  matter-of-fact  utilita- 
rians. Mr.  Effingham,  all  courtesy  and 
mild  refinement,  was  seldom  happier,  and 
John  Effingham  was  never  more  pleasant ; 
for  he  had  laid  aside  the  severity  of  his 
character  to  appear,  what  he  ought  al- 
ways to  have  been,  a  man  in  whom  intelli- 
gence and  quickness  of  thought  could  be 
made  to  seem  secondary  to  the  gentler 
qualities.  The  young  men  were  not  behind 
their  companions  either,  each  in  his  par- 
ticular way  appearing  to  advantage,  gay, 
regulated,  and  full  of  a  humor  that  was 
rendered  so  much  the  more  agreeable  by 
drawing  its  images  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  that  was  tempered  by  observa- 
tion and  practice. 

Poor  Grace,  alone,  was  the  only  one  of 
the  whole  party,  always  excepting  Aris- 
tabulus  and  Steadfast,  who  for  those 
fleeting  but  gay  hours  was  not  thoroughly 
happy.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
felt  her  own  deficiencies,  that  ready  and 
available  knowledge  so  exquisitely  femi- 
nine in  its  nature  and  exhibition,  which  es- 
caped Mrs.  Bloomfield  and  Eve,  as  it  might 
be  from  its  own  excess,  which  the  former 
possessed  almost  intuitively,  a  gift  of 
heaven,  and  which  the  latter  enjoyed,  not 
only  from  the  same  source,  but  as  a  just 
consequence  of  her  long  and  steady  self- 
denial,  application,  and  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  her  duty  to  herself,  was  denied  one 
who,  in  ill-judged  compliance  with  the  cus- 
toms of  a  society  that  has  no  other  appar- 
ent aim  than  the  love  of  display,  had  pre- 
cluded herself  from  enjoyments  that  none 
but  the  intellectual  can  feel.  Still  Grace 
was  beautiful  and  attractive ;  and  though 
she  wondered  where  her  cousin,  in  general 
so  simple  and  unpretending,  had  acquired 
all  those  stores  of  thought,  that  in  the 
abandon  and  freedom  of  such  a  fete 
escaped  her  in  rich  profusion,  embellished 
with  ready  allusions  and  a  brilliant  though 
chastened  wit,  her  generous  and  affec- 
1  ionate  heart  could  permit  her  to  wonder 


without  envying.  She  perceived,  for  the 
first  time  on  this  occasion,  that  if  Eve  were 
indeed  a  Hajji,  it  was  not  a  Hajji  of  a 
common  school ;  and  while  her  modest\- 
and  self-abasement  led  her  bitterly  to  re- 
gret the  hours  irretrievably  wasted  in  the 
frivolous  levities  so  common  to  those  of  her 
sex  with  whom  she  had  been  most  accus- 
tomed to  mingle,  her  sincere  regret  did 
not  lessen  her  admiration  for  one  she 
began  tenderly  to  love. 

As  for  Messrs.  Dodge  and  Bragg, 
they  both  determined  in  their  own  minds 
that  this  was  much  the  most  stupid  enter- 
tain ment  they  had  ever  seen  on  that  spot, 
for  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  loud  laugh- 
ing, noisy  merriment,  coarse  witticisms, 
and  practical  jokes.  To  them  it  appeared 
the  height  of  arrogance  for  any  particular 
set  of  persons  to  presume  to  come  to  a 
spot  rendered  sacred  by  the  public  suffrage 
in  its  favor,  in  order  to  indulge  in  these 
outlandish  dog-in-the-mangerisms. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  ga}r  repast,  and 
when  the  party  were  about  to  yield  their 
places  to  the  attendants,  who  were  ready 
to  reship  the  utensils,  John  Effingham 
observed — 

"  I  trust,  Mrs.  Hawker,  you  have  been 
duly  warned  of  the  catastrophe-character 
of  this  point,  on  which  woman  is  said  never 
to  have  been  wooed  in  vain.  Here  are 
Captain  Truck  and  myself,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  use  these  carving-knives,  faut 
des  Bowies,  in  order  to  show  our  desperate 
devotion ;  and  I  deem  it  no  more  than 
prudent  in  you  not  to  smile  again  this 
day,  lest  the  cross-eyed  readings  of  jeal- 
ousy should  impute  a  wrong  motive." 

"Had  the  injunction  been  against 
laughing,  sir,  I  might  have  resisted,  but 
smiles  are  far  too  feeble  to  express  one's 
approbation  on  such  a  day  as  this  ;  you 
may  therefore  trnst  to  my  discretion.  Is 
it  then  true,  however,  that  Hymen  haunts 
these  shades?" 

"A  bachelor's  history  of  the  progress 
of  love  may  be,  like  the  education  of  his 
children,  distrusted,  but  so  sayeth  tradi- 
tion ;  and  I  never  put  my  foot  in  the  place 
without  making  fresh  vows  of  constancy 
to  myself.  After  this  announcement  of 
the  danger,  dare  you  accept  an  arm,  for  I 
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perceive  signs  that  life  cannot  be  entirely 
wasted  in  these  pleasures,  great  as  thej^ 
may  prove." 

The  whole  party  arose,  and  separating 
naturally,  they  strolled  in  groups  or  pairs 
again,  along  the  pebbly  strand,  or  be- 
neath the  trees,  while  the  attendants  made 
the  preparations  to  depart.  Accident,  as 
much  as  design,  left  Sir  George  and  Grace 
alone,  for  neither  perceived  the  circum- 
stance until  they  had  both  passed  a  little 
rise  in  the  formation  of  the  ground,  and 
were  beyond  the  view  of  their  companions. 
The  baronet  was  the  first  to  perceive  how 
much  he  had  been  favored  by  fortune,  and 
his  feelings  were  touched  by  the  air  of 
gentle  melancholy  that  shaded  the  usually 
bright  and  brilliant  countenance  of  the 
beautiful  girl. 

"I  should  have  thrice  enjoyed  this 
pleasant  day,"  he  said,  with  an  interest 
in  his  manner  that  caused  the  heart  of 
Grace  to  beat  quicker,  "had  I  not  seen 
that  to  you  it  has  been  less  productive  of 
satisfaction  than  to  most  of  those  around 
you.  I  fear  you  may  not  be  as  well  as 
usual  ?  " 

"In  health,  never  better,  though  not  in 
spirits,  perhaps." 

"  I  could  wish  I  had  a  right  to  inquire 
why  3rou,  who  have  so  few  causes  in  gen- 
eral to  be  out  of  spirits,  should  have 
chosen  a  moment  so  little  in  accordance 
with  the  common  feeling." 

"  I  have  chosen  no  moment ;  the  mo- 
ment has  chosen  me,  I  fear.  Not  until 
this  day,  Sir  George  Templemore,  have  I 
ever  been  truly  sensible  of  my  great  infe- 
riority to  my  cousin  Eve." 

"  An  inferiority  that  no  one  but  your- 
self would  observe  or  mention." 

"  No,  I  am  neither  vain  enough  nor  ig- 
norant enough  to  be  the  dupe  of  this  flat- 
tery," returned  Grace,  shaking  her  hands 
and  head,  while  she  forced  a  smile ;  for 
even  the  delusions  those  we  love  pour  into 
our  ears  are  not  without  their  charms. 
"  When  I  first  met  my  cousin,  after  her 
return,  my  own  imperfections  rendered  me 
blind  to  her  superioritj7;  but  she  herself  has 
gradually  taught  me  to  respect  her  mind, 
her  womanly  character,  her  tact,  her  deli- 
cacy, principles,  breeding,  everything  that 


can  make  a  woman  estimable,  or  worthy 
to  be  loved  !  Oh  !  how  have  I  wasted  in 
childish  amusements  and  frivolous  vani- 
ties the  precious  moments  of  that  girl- 
hood which  can  never  be  recalled,  and  left 
myself  scarcely  worthy  to  be  an  associate 
of  Eve  Effingham  !" 

The  first  feelings  of  Grace  had  so  far 
gotten  the  control  that  she  scarce  knew 
what  she  said,  or  to  whom  she  was 
speaking;  she  even  wrung  her  hands  in 
the  momentary  bitterness  of  her  regrets, 
and  in  a  way  to  arouse  all  the  sympathy 
of  a  lover. 

"No  one  but  yourself  would  say  this, 
Miss  Van  Cortlandt,  and  least  of  all  your 
admirable  cousin." 

"  She  is,  indeed,  my  admirable  cousin  ! 
But  what  are  we  in  comparison  with  such 
a  woman  !  Simple  and  unaffected  as  a 
child,  with  the  intelligence  of  a  scholar ; 
with  all  the  graces  of  a  woman  she  has 
the  learning  and  mind  of  a  man.  Mistress 
of  so  many  languages — " 

"  But  you,  too,  speak  several,  my  dear 
Miss  Van  Cortlandt." 

"Yes,"  said  Grace,  bitterly,  "I  speak 
them,  as  the  parrot  repeats  words  that 
he  does  not  understand.  But  Eve  Effing- 
ham has  used  these  languages  as  means, 
and  she  does  not  tell  you  merely  what 
such  a  phrase  or  idiom  signifies,  but  what 
the  greatest  writers  have  thought  and 
written." 

"No  one  has  a  more  profound  respect 
for  your  cousin  than  myself,  Miss  Van 
Cortlandt,  but  justice  to  you  requires 
that  I  should  say  her  great  superiority 
over  yourself  has  escaped  me." 

"  This  may  be  true,  Sir  George  Temple- 
more,  and  for  a  long  time  it  escaped  me 
too.  I  have  only  learned  to  prize  her  as 
she  ought  to  be  prized  by  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ;  hour  by  hour,  as  it  might  be. 
But  even  you  must  have  observed  how  in- 
tuitively my  cousin  and  Mrs.  Bloomfield 
have  understood  each  other  to-day  ;  how 
much  extensive  reading  and  what  polished 
tastes  they  have  both  shown,  and  all  so 
truly  feminine  !  Mrs.  Bloomfield  is  a  re- 
markable woman,  but  she  loves  these 
exhibitions,  for  she  knows  she  excels  in 
them.     Not  so  with  Eve  Effingham,  who, 
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while  she  so  thoroughly  enjoys  every  thing- 
intellectual,  is  content  always  to  seem  so 
simple.  Now  it  happens  that  the  conver- 
sation turned  once  to-day  on  a  subject 
that  my  cousin,  no  later  than  yesterday, 
fully  explained  to  me,  at  my  own  earnest 
request;  and  I  observed  that  while  she 
joined  so  naturally  with  Mrs.  Bloomfield 
in  adding-  to  our  pleasure,  she  kept  back 
half  what  she  knew,  lest  she  might  seem 
to  surpass  her  friend.  No — no — no — there 
is  not  such  another  woman  as  Eve  Effing- 
ham in  this  world  !  " 

"  So  keen  a  perception  of  excellence  in 
others  denotes  an  equal  excellence  in 
yourself." 

"  I  know  my  own  great  inferiority  now, 
and  no  kindness  of  yours,  Sir  George 
Templemore,  can  ever  persuade  me  into 
a  better  opinion  of  myself.  Eve  has 
traveled, -seen  much  in  Europe  that  does 
not  exist  here,  and  instead  of  passing  her 
youth  in  girlish  trifling,  has  treated  the 
minutes  as  if  they  were  all  precious,  as 
she  well  knew  them  to  be." 

"  If  Europe,  then,  does  indeed  possess 
these  advantages,  why  not  yourself  visit 
it,  dearest  Miss  Van  Cortlandt  ?  " 

"I — I  a  Hajji !  "  cried  Grace,  with 
childish  pleasure,  though  her  color  height- 
ened, and  for  a  moment  Eve  and  her 
superiority  were  forgotten. 

Certainly  Sir  George  Templemore  did 
not  come  out  on  the  lake  that  day  with  an 
expectation  of  offering  his  baronetcy,  his 
fair  estate  with  his  hand,  to  this  artless, 
half-educated,  provincial,  but  beautiful 
girl.  For  a  long  time  he  had  been  debat- 
ing with  himself  the  propriety  of  such  a 
step,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  some  later 
period  he  would  have  sought  an  occasion, 
had  not  one  now  so  opportunely  offered, 
notwithstanding  all  his  doubts  and  rea- 
sonings with  himself.  If  the  "  woman 
who  hesitates  is  lost,"  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  man  who  pretends  to  set  up  his 
reason  alone  against  beauty  is  certain  to 
find  that  sense  is  less  powerful  than  the 
senses.  Had  Grace  Van  Cortlandt  been 
more  sophisticated,  less  natural,  her 
beauty  might  have  failed  to  make  this 
conquest ;  but  the  baronet  found  a  charm 
in  her  naivete  that  was  singularly  win- 


ning to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  the  world. 
Eve  had  first  attracted  him  by  the  same 
quality ;  the  early  education  of  American 
females  being  less  constrained  and  artifi- 
cial than  that  of  the  English ;  but  in  Eve 
he  found  a  mental  training  and  acquisi- 
tions that  left  the  quality  less  conspicu- 
ous, perhaps,  than  in  her  scarcely  less 
beautiful  cousin ;  though,  had  Eve  met 
his  admiration  with  anything  like  sym- 
pathy, her  power  over  him  would  not 
have  been  easily  weakened.  As  it  was, 
Grace  had  been  gradually  winding  herself 
around  his  affections,  and  he  now  poured 
out  his  love  in  a  language  that  her  un- 
practiced  and  already  favorably  disposed 
feelings  had  no  means  of  withstanding. 
A  very  few  minutes  were  allowed  to  them 
before  the  summons  to  the  boat ;  but 
when  this  summons  came,  Grace  rejoined 
the  party,  elevated  in  her  own  good  opin- 
ion, as  happy  as  a  cloudless  future  could 
make  her,  and  without  another  thought 
of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  her 
cousin. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  while  the 
baronet  and  Grace  were  thus  engaged 
on  one  part  of  the  shore,  Eve  was  the 
subject  of  a  similar  proffer  of  connecting 
herself  for  life  on  another.  She  had  left 
the  circle  attended  by  Paul,  her  father, 
and  Aristabulus ;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  margin  of  the  water  than  the 
two  former  were  called  away  by  Captain 
Truck,  to  settle  some  controverted  point 
between  the  latter  and  the  commodore. 
By  this  unleoked-for  desertion,  Eve  found 
herself  alone  with  Mr.  Bragg. 

"  That  was  a  funny  and  comprenensive 
remark  Mr.  John  made  about  the  *  Point,' 
Miss  Eve,"  Aristabulus  commenced,  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
the  ground.  "  I  should  like  to  know  if  it 
be  really  true  that  no  woman  was  ever 
unsuccessfully  wooed  beneath  these  oaks  ? 
If  such  be  the  case,  we  gentlemen  ought 
to  be  cautious  how  we  come  here." 

Here  Aristabulus  simpered,  and  looked, 
if  possible,  more  amiable  than  ever ; 
though  the  quiet  composure  and  womanly 
dignity  of  Eve,  who  respected  herself  too 
much,  and  too  well  knew  what  was  due  to 
her  sex,  ever  to  enter  into,  or  so  far  as  it 
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depended  on  her  will,  to  permit  any  of 
that  commonplace  and  vulgar  trifling 
about  love  and  matrimony,  which  formed 
a  never-failing-  theme  between  the  youth- 
ful of  the  two  sexes,  in  Mr.  Bragg's  par- 
ticular circle,  sensibly  curbed  his  ambi- 
tious hopes.  Still  he  thought  he  had 
made  too  good  an  opening  not  to  pursue 
the  subject. 

"Mr.  John  Effingham  sometimes  in- 
dulges in  pleasantries,"  Eve  answered, 
"that  would  lead  one  astray  who  might 
attempt  to  follow." 

"Love  is  a  jack-o'-lantern,"  rejoined 
Aristabulus,  sentimentally.  "  That  I  ad- 
mit ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  so  many  get 
swamped  in  following  his  lights.  Have 
you  ever  felt  the  tender  passion,  Miss 
Eve?" 

Now  Aristabulus  had  heard  this  ques- 
tion put  at  the  soiree  of  Mrs.  Houston 
more  than  once,  and  he  believed  himself 
to  be  in  the  most  polite  road  for  a  regular 
declaration.  An  ordinary  woman,  who  felt 
herself  offended  by  this  question,  would 
most  probably  have  stepped  back,  and 
raising  her  form  to  its  utmost  elevation, 
answered  by  an  emphatic  "Sir!"  Not 
so  with  Eve.  She  felt  the  distance  be- 
tween Mr.  Bragg  and  herself  to  be  so 
great  that  by  no  probable  means  could 
he  even  offend  her  by  any  assumption  of 
equality.  This  distance  was  the  result  of 
opinions,  habits  and  education  rather  than 
of  condition,  however ;  for  though  Eve 
Effingham  could  become  the  wife  of  a  gen- 
tleman only,  she  was  entirely  superior  to 
those  prejudices  of  the  world  that  depend 
on  purely  factitious  causes.  Instead  of  dis- 
covering surprise,  indignation,  or  dramatic 
dignity,  therefore,  at  this  extraordinary 
question,  she  barely  permitted  a  smile  to 
curl  her  handsome  mouth,  and  this  so 
slightly  as  to  escape  her  companion's  eye. 

"I  believe  we  are  to  be  favored  with  as 
smooth  water  in  returning  to  the  village 
as  we  had  in  the  morning,  while  coming 
to  this  place,"  she  simply  said.  "You 
row,  sometimes,  I  think,  Mr.  Bragg?" 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Eve,  such  another  oppor- 
tunity may  never  occur  again,  for  you 
foreign  ladies  are  so  difficult  of  access  ! 
Let  me    then    seize   this  happy  moment 


here,  beneath  the  hymeneal  oaks,  to  offer 
you  this  faithful  hand  and  this  willing 
heart.  Of  fortune  you  will  have  enough 
for  both,  and  I  say  nothing  about  the 
miserable  dross.  Reflect,  Miss  Eve,  how 
happy  we  might  be,  protecting  and  sooth- 
ing the  old  age  of  your  father,  and  in 
going  down  the  hill  of  life  in  company  ; 
or,  as  the  song  Sixys,  '  and  hand  in  hand 
we'll  go,  and  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderson,  nry  Joe.'  " 

"  You  draw  very  agreeable  pictures, 
Mr.  Bragg,  and  with  the  touches  of  a 
master !  " 

"However  agreeable  3rou  find  them, 
Miss  Eve,  thej7  fall  infinitely  short  of  the 
truth.  The  tie  of  wedlock,  besides  being 
the  most  sacred,  is  also  the  dearest ;  and 
happy,  indeed,  are  they  who  enter  into 
the  solemn  engagement  with  such  cheer- 
ful prospects  as  ourselves.  Our.  ages  are 
perfectly  suitable,  our  dispositions  entirely 
consonant,  our  habits  so  similar  as  to  ob- 
viate all  unpleasant  changes,  and  our  fort- 
unes precisely  what  they  ought  to  be  to 
render  a  marriage  happy,  with  confidence 
on  one  side,  and  gratitude  on  the  other. 
As  to  the  day,  Miss  Eve,  I  could  wish  to 
leave  you  altogether  the  mistress  of  that, 
and  shall  not  be  urgent." 

Eve  had  often  heard  John  Effingham 
comment  on  the  cool  impudence  of  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  American  popula- 
tion, with  great  amusement  to  herself  ; 
but  never  did  she  expect  to  be  the  subject 
of  an  attack  like  this  in  her  own  person. 
By  way  of  rendering  the  scene  perfect,  Aris- 
tabulus had  taken  out  his  penknife,  cut 
a  twig  from  a  bush,  and  he  now  rendered 
himself  doubly  interesting  by  commencing 
the  favorite  occupation  of  whittling.  A 
cooler  picture  of  passion  could  not  well 
have  been  drawn. 

"You  are  bashfully  silent,  Miss  Eve! 
I  make  all  due  allowance  for  natural  ti- 
midity, and  shall  say  no  more  at  present 
— though,  as  silence  universally  '  gives 
consent — '  " 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  interrupted  Eve, 
with  a  slight  motion  of  her  parasol,  that 
implied  a  check.  "  I  presume  our  habits 
and  opinions,  notwithstanding  you  seem 
to  think   them   so   consonant  with   each 
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other,  are  sufficiently  different  to  cause 
you  not  to  see  the  impropriety  of  one,  who 
is  situated  like  yourself,  abusing  the  con- 
fidence of  a  parent,  by  making-  such  a 
proposal  to  a  daughter  without  her 
father's  knowledge  ;  and,  on  that  point, 
I  shall  say  nothing.  But  as  you  have 
done  me  the  honor  of  making  me  a  very 
unequivocal  offer  of  your  hand,  I  wish 
that  the  answer  va-<xy  be  as  distinct  as  the 
proposal.  I  decline  the  advantage  and 
happiness  of  becoming  your  wife,  sir — " 

"  Time  flies,  Miss  Eve  !  " 

"Time  does  fly,  Mr.  Bragg,  and,  if 
you  remain  much  longer  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Effingham,  you  may  lose  an 
opportunity  of  advancing  your  fortunes 
at  the  West,  whither  I  understand  it  has 
long  been  your  intention  to  emigrate — " 

"I  will  readily  relinquish  all  my  hopes 
at  the  West  for  your  sake." 

"  No,  sir,  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  such  a 
sacrifice.  I  will  not  say  forget  me,  but 
forget  your  hopes  here,  and  renew  those 
you  have  so  unreflectingly  abandoned 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  I  shall  not  repre- 
sent this  conversation  to  Mr.  Effingham 
in  a  manner  to  create  any  unnecessary 
prejudices  against  you  ;  and  while  I  thank 
you — as  every  woman  should — for  an  offer 
that  must  infer  some  portion,  at  least,  of 
your  good  opinion,  you  will  permit  me 
again  to  wish  you  all  lawful  success  in 
your  western  enterprises." 

Eve  gave  Mr.  Bragg  no  further  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  his  suit ;  for  she  courtesied 
-  and  left  him,  as  she  ceased  speaking.  Mr. 
Dodge,  who  had  been  a  distant  observer 
of  the  interview,  now  hastened  to  join  his 
friend,  curious  to  know  the  result ;  for  it 
had  been  privately  arranged  between 
these  modest  youths  that  each  should  try 
his  fortune  in  turn  with  the  heiress,  did 
she  not  accept  the  first  proposal.  To  the 
chagrin  of  Steadfast,  and  probably  to  the 
reader's  surprise,  Aristabulus  informed 
his  friend  that  Eve's  manner  and  language 
had  been  full  of  encouragement. 

"She  thanked  me  for  the  offer,  Mr. 
Dodge,"  he  said,  "and  her  wishes  for  my 
future  prosperity  at  the  West  were  warm 
and  repeated.  Eve  Effingham  is,  indeed, 
a  charming  creature  !  " 


"At  the  West !  Perhaps  she  meant 
differently  from  what  you  imagine.  I 
know  her  well.     The  girl  is  full  of  art." 

"Art,  sir !  she  spoke  as  plainly  as 
woman  could  speak,  and  I  repeat  that  I 
feel  considerably  encouraged.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  had  so  plain  a  conversation 
with  Eve  Effingham." 

Mr.  Dodge  swallowed  his  discontent, 
and  the  whole  party  soon  embarked,  to 
return  to  the  village,  the  commodore  and 
general  taking  a  boat  by  themselves,  in 
order  to  bring  their  discussions  on  human 
affairs  in  general  to  a  suitable  close. 

That  night  Sir  George  Templemore 
asked  an  interview  with  Mr.  Effingham, 
when  the  latter  was  alone  in  his  library. 

"I  sincerely  hope  this  request  is  not  the 
forerunner  of  a  departure,"  said  the  host 
kindly,  as  the  young  man  entered,  "  in 
which  case  I  shall  regard  you  as  one  un- 
mindful of  the  hopes  he  has  raised.  You 
stand  pledged  by  implication,  if  not  in 
words,  to  pass  another  month  with  us." 

"  So  far  from  entertaining  an  intention 
so  faithless,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  fearful  that 
you  may  think  I  trespass  too  far  on  your 
hospitamVy-." 

He  then  communicated  his  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  make  Grace  Van  Cortlandt  his 
wife.  Mr.  Effingham  heard  him  with  a 
smile,  that  showed  he  was  not  altogether 
unprepared  for  such  a  demand,  and  his 
e}^  glistened  as  he  squeezed  the  other's 
hand. 

"  Take  her  with  all  my  •  heart,  Sir 
George,"  he  said,  "but  remember,  you 
are  transferring  a  tender  plant  into  a 
strange  soil.  There  are  not  many  of  your 
countrymen  to  whom  I  would  confide  such 
a  trust ;  for  I  know  the  risk  they  run  who 
make  ill-assorted  unions — " 

"Ill-assorted  unions,  Mr.  Effingham  !  " 

"Yours  will  not  be  one,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  I  know;  for  in 
years,  birth,  and  fortune  3rou  and  my 
dear  niece  are  as  much  on  an  equality  as 
can  be  desired  ;  but  it  is  too  often  an  ill  • 
assorted  union  for  an  American  woman  to 
become  an  English  wife.  So  much  de- 
pends on  the  man,  that  with  one  in  whom 
I  have  less  confidence  than  I  have  in  you, 
I  might  justly  hesitate.     I  shall  take  a 
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guardian's  privilege,  though  Grace  be  her 
own  mistress,  and  give  you  one  solemn 
piece  of  advice.  Always  respect  the 
country  of  the  woman  you  have  thought 
worthy  to  bear  your  name."    • 

"  I  hope  always  to  respect  everything 
that  is  hers ;  but  why  this  particular 
caution  ?  Miss  Van  Cortlandt  is  almost 
English  in  her  heart." 

"  An  affectionate  wife  will  take  her  bias 
in  such  matters  generally  from  her  hus- 
band. Your  country  will  be  her  country — 
your  God  her  God.  Still,  Sir  George  Tem- 
plemore,  a  woman  of  spirit  and  senti- 
ment can  never  wholly  forget  the  land  of 
her  birth.  You  love  us  not  in  England, 
and  one  who  settles  there  will  often  have 
occasion  to  hear  gibes  and  sneers  on  the 
land  from  which  she  came — " 

"Good  God,  Mr.  Effingham,  you  do 
not  think  I  shall  take  my  wife  into  society 
where — " 

"  Bear  with  a  proser's  doubts,  Temple- 
more.  You  will  do  all  that  is  well-inten- 
tioned and  proper,  I  dare  saj^,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  words;  but  I 
wish  you  to  do  more :  that  which  is  wise. 
Grace  has  now  a  sincere  reverence  and 
respect  for  England,  feelings  that  in  many 
particulars  are  sustained  by  the  facts,  and 
will  be  permanent;  but,  in  some  things, 
observation,  as  it  usually  happens  with 
the  young  and  sanguine,  will  expose  the 
mistakes  into  which  she  has  been  led  by 
enthusiasm  and  the  imagination.  As  she 
knows  other  countries  better,  she  will 
come  to  regard  her  own  with  more  favor- 
able and  discriminating  eyes,  losing  her 
sensitiveness  on  account  of  peculiarities 
she  now  esteems,  and  taking  new  views  of 
things.  Perhaps  you  will  think  me  self- 
ish, but  I  shall  add,  also,  that  if  you  wish 
to  cure  your  wife  of  any  homesickness, 
the  surest  mode  will  be  to  bring  her  back 
to  her  native  land." 

"Nay,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Sir  George, 
laughing,  "this  is  very  much  like  ac- 
knowledging its  blemishes." 

"  I  am  aware  it  has  that  appearance, 
and  yet  the  fact  is  otherwise.  The  cure 
is  as  certain  with  the  Englishman  as  with 
the  American ;  and  with  the  German  as 
with  either.    It  depends  on  a  general  law, 


which  causes  us  all  to  overestimate  by- 
gone pleasures  and  distant  scenes,  and  to 
undervalue  those  of  the  present  moment. 
You  know  I  have  always  maintained 
there  is  no  real  philosopher  short  of  fifty, 
nor  any  taste  worth  possessing  that  is  a 
dozen  years  old." 

Here  Mr.  Effingham  rang  the  bell,  and 
desired  Pierre  to  request  Miss  Van  Cort- 
landt to  join  him  in  the  library.  Grace 
entered  blushing  and  shy,  but  with  a 
countenance  beaming  with  inward  peace. 
Her  uncle  regarded  her  a  moment  intently, 
and  a  tear  glistened  in  his  e3re  again,  as 
he  tenderly  kissed  her  burning  cheek. 

"God  bless  you,  love,"  he  said — "'tis 
a  fearful  change  for  your  sex,  and  yet  you 
all  enter  into  if  radiant  with  hope,  and 
noble  in  your  confidence.  Take  her,  Tem- 
plemore,"  giving  her  hand  to  the  baro- 
net, "and  deal  kindly  by  her.  You  will 
not  desert  us  entirely.  1  trust  I  shall  see 
you  both  once  more  in  the  Wigwam  be- 
fore I  die." 

"Uncle  — uncle  —  "  burst  from  Grace, 
as,  drowned  in  tears,  she  threw  herself 
into  Mr.  Effingham's  arms ;  "  I  am  an 
ungrateful  girl  thus  to  abandon  all  my 
natural  friends.     I  have  acted  wrong — " 

"Wrong,  dearest  Miss  Van  Cortlandt !  " 

"  Selfishly,  then,  Sir  George  Temple- 
more,"  the  simple-hearted  girl  ingenu- 
ously added,  scarcehy  knowing  how  much 
her  words  implied — "Perhaps  this  matter 
might  be  reconsidered." 

"  I  am  afraid  little  would  be  gained  by 
that,  my  love,"  returned  the  smiling  uncle, 
wiping  his  eyes  at  the  same  instant.  "  The 
second  thoughts  of  ladies  usually  confirm 
the  first  in  such  matters.  God  bless  you, 
Grace  ;  Templemore,  may  Heaven  have 
you,  too,  in  its  holy  keeping.  Remember 
what  I  have  said,  and  to-morrow  we  will 
converse  further  on  the  subject.  Does 
Eve  know  of  this,  my  niece  ?  " 

The  color  went  and  came  rapidly  in 
Grace's  cheek,  and  she  looked  to  the 
floor,  abashed. 

"  We  ought  then  to  send  for  her,"  re-  j 
sumed    Mr.    Effingham,   again    reaching 
toward  the  bell. 

"Uncle — "  and  Grace  hurriedly  inter- 
posed, in  time  to  save  the   string  from 
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being-  pulled.  "Could  I  keep  such  an  im- 
portant secret  from  my  dearest  cousin  !  " 

"  I  find  that  I  am  the  last  in  the  secret, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  old  fellows, 
and  I  believe  I  am  even  now  de  trop." 

Mr.  Effingham  kissed  Grace  again 
affectionately,  and  although  she  strenu- 
ously endeavored  to  detain  him,  he  left 
the  room. 

"We  must  follow,"  said  Grace,  hastily 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  rubbing  the  traces 
of  tears  from  her  cheeks — "  Excuse  me, 
Sir  George  Templemore ;  will  you  open — " 

He  did,  though  it  was  not  the  door,  but 
his  arms.  Grace  seemed  like  one  that 
was  rendered  giddy  by  standing  on  a 
precipice,  but  when  she  fell  the  young 
baronet  was  at  hand  to  receive  her. 
Instead  of  quitting  the  library  that 
instant,  the  bell  had  announced  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  supper-tray  before  she 
remembered  that  she  had  so  earnestly 
intended  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  This  day  no  man  thinks 
He  has  business  at  his  house.'' 

—King  Henry  VIH. 

The  warm  weather,  which  was  always 
a  little  behind  that  of  the  lower  counties, 
had  now  set  in  among  the  mountains,  and 
the  season  had  advanced  into  the  first 
week  in  July.  "  Independence  Day,"  as 
the  fourth  of  that  month  is  termed  by  the 
Americans,  arrived  ;  and  the  wits  of 
Templetou  were  taxed  as  usual,  in  order 
that  the  festival  might  be  celebrated  with 
the  customary  intellectual  andv  moral 
treat.  The  morning  commenced  with  a 
parade  of  the  two  or  three  uniformed 
companies  of  the  vicinity,  much  ginger- 
bread and  spruce  beer  were  consumed  in 
the  streets,  no  light  potations  of  whiskey 

ere  swallowed  in  the  groceries,  and  a 
at  variety  of  drinks,  some  of  which 
bore  very  ambitious  names,  shared  the 
same  fate  in  the  taverns. 

Mademoiselle  Viefville  had  been  told 
that  this  was  the  great  American  fe*te ; 
the  festival  of  the  nation  ;  and  she  ap- 
peared that  morning  in  gay  ribands,  and 
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with  her  bright  animated  face  covered 
with  smiles  for  the  occasion.  To  her  sur- 
prise, however,  no  one  seemed  to  respond 
to  her  feelings ;  and  as  the  party  rose 
from  the  breakfast-table,  she  took  an  op- 
portunity to  ask  an  explanation  of  Eve  in 
a  little  "aside." 

"  Est-ce  que  je  me  suis  trompee,  ma 
chere?"  demanded  the  lively  French- 
woman. "Is  not  this  —  la  celebration 
votre  independance  ?  " 

"  You  are  not  mistaken,  my  dear  Made- 
moiselle Viefville,  and  great  preparations 
are  made  to  do  it  honor.  I  understand 
there  is  to  be  a  military  parade,  an  ora- 
tion, a  dinner,  and  fireworks." 

"  Monsieur  votre  pere — " 

"  Monsieur  mon  pere  is  not  much  given 
to  rejoicings,  and  he  takes  this  annual  joy 
much  as  a  valetudinarian  takes  his  morn- 
ing draught."  . 

"  Et  Monsieur  Jean  Effingham — " 

"Is  alwaj's  a  philosopher;  you  are  to 
expect  no  antics  from  him." 

"Mais  ces  jeunes  gens,  Monsieur 
Bragg,  Monsieur  Dodge,  et  Monsieur 
Powis  meme — " 

"  Se  rejouissent  en  Americains.  I  pre- 
sume you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Powis  has 
declared  himself  to  be  an  American  ?  " 

Mademoiselle  Viefville  looked  toward 
the  streets,  along  which  divers  tall,  som- 
ber-looking countrymen,  with  faces  more 
lugubrious  than  those  of  the  mutes  of  a 
funeral,  were  sauntering  with  a  desperate 
air  of  enjoyment ;  and  she  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  as  she  muttered  to  herself, 
"  que  ces  Americains  sont  droles !  " 

At  a  later  hour,  however,  Eve  surprised 
her  father,  and  indeed  most  of  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  party,  by  proposing  that  the 
ladies  should  walk  out  into  the  street  and 
witness  the  fete. 

"  My  child,  this  is  a  strange  proposition 
to  come  from  a  young  lady  of  twenty," 
said  her  father. 

"  Why  strange,  dear  sir  ? — We  always 
mingled  in  the  village  fetes  in  Europe." 

"  Certatnement,"  cried  the  delighted 
Mademoiselle  Viefville ;  "  c'est  de  rigueur 
meme." 

"  And  it  is  de  rigueur  here,  mademoi- 
selle,  for    3roung   ladies   to  keep   out  of 
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them,"  put  in  John  Effingham.  "  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  either  of  you  three 
ladies  in  the  streets  of  Templeton  to- 
day." 

"  Why  so,  cousin  Jack  ?  Have  we  any- 
thing to  fear  from  the  rudeness  of  our 
countrymen  ?  I  have  always  understood, 
on  the  contrary,  that  in  no  other  part  of 
the  world  is  woman  so  uniformly  treated 
with  respect  and  kindness  as  in  this  very 
republic  of  ours ;  and  yet,  by  all  these 
ominous  faces,  I  perceive  that  it  will  not 
do  for  her  to  trust  herself  in  the  streets  of 
a  village  on  a  festa." 

"You  are  not  altogether  wrong  in  what 
you  now  say,  Miss  Effingham,  nor  are  you 
wholly  right.  Woman,  as  a  whole,  is  well 
treated  in  America ;  and  yet  it  will  not 
do  for  a  lady  to  mingle  in  scenes  like 
these,  as  ladies  may  and  do  mingle  with 
them  in  Europe." 

"I  have  heard  this  difference  accounted 
for,"  said  Paul  Powis,  "  by  the  fact  that 
women  have  no  legal  rank  in  this  country. 
In  those  nations  where  the  station  of  a 
lady  is  protected  by  legal  ordinances,  it  is 
said  she  may  descend  with  impunh^y ;  but 
in  this,  where  all  are  equal  before  the 
law,  so  many  misunderstand  the  real 
merits  of  their  position,  that  she  is 
obliged  to  keep  aloof  from  any  collisions 
with  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  mis- 
take their  own  claims." 

"  But  I  wish  for  no  collisions,  no  asso- 
ciations, Mr.  Powis,  but  simply  to  pass 
through  the  streets  with  my  cousin  and 
Mademoiselle  Viefville,  to  enjoy  the  sight 
of  the  rustic  sports,  as  one  would  do  in 
Prance,  or  Italy,  or  even  in  republican 
Switzerland,  if  you  insist  on  a  republican 
example. 

"  Rustic  sports  !  "  repeated  Aristabulus, 
with  a  frightened  look  ;  "  the  people  will 
not  bear  to  hear  their  sports  called  rustic, 
Miss  Effingham." 

"Surely,  sir," — Eve  never  spoke  to  Mr. 
Bragg,  now,  without  using  a  repelling 
politeness — "  surely,  sir,  the  people  of 
these  mountains  will  hardly  pretend  that 
their  sports  are  those  of  a  capital." 

"  I  merely  mean,  ma'am,  that  the  term 
would  be  monstrously  unpopular ;  nor  do 
I  see  why  the  sports  in  a  city  " — Aristab- 


ulus was  much  too  peculiar  in  his  notions 
to  call  any  place  that  had  a  mayor  and 
aldermen  a  town — "should  not  be  just 
as  rustic  as  those  of  a  village.  The  con- 
trary supposition  violates  the  principle  of 
equality." 

"And  do  you  decide  against  us,  dear 
sir?  "  Eve  added,  looking  at  Mr.  Effing- 
ham. 

"Without  stopping  to  examine  causes, 
my  child,  I  shall  say  that  I  think  you  had 
better  all  remain  at  home." 

"  Voila,  Mademoiselle  Viefville,  une 
fete  Americaine ! " 

A  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  the  sig- 
nificant reply. 

"Nay,  my  daughter,  you  are  not  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  festivities ;  all 
gallantry  has  not  quite  deserted  the 
land." 

"  A  young  lady  shall  walk  alone  with  a 
young  gentleman — shall  ride  alone  with 
him  —  shall  drive  out  alone  with  him  — 
shall  not  move  without  him,  dans  le 
monde,  mais,  she  shall  not  walk  in  the 
crowd,  to  look  at  une  fete  avec  son 
pere!"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  Vief- 
ville, in  her-  imperfect  English.  "  Fe 
desespere,  vraiment,  to  understand  some 
habitudes  Americaines  !  " 

"Well,  mademoiselle,  that  you  may 
not  think  us  altogether  barbarians,  you 
shall,  at  least,  have  the  benefit  of  the 
oration." 

"You  may  well  call  it  the  oration,  Ned  ; 
for  I  believe  one,  or  certainly  one  skeleton, 
has  served  some  thousand  orators  annu- 
ally any  time  these  sixty  years." 

"  Of  this  skeleton,  then,  the  ladies  shall 
have  the  benefit.  The  procession  is  about 
to  form,  I  hear  ;  and  by  getting  ready 
immediately,  we  shall  be  just  in  time  to 
obtain  good  seats." 

Mademoiselle  Viefville.  was  delighted  ; 
for,  after  trying  the  theaters,  the 
churches,  sundry  balls,  the  opera,  and  all 
the  admirable  gayeties  of  New  York,  she 
had  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  America  was  a  very  good  country 
pour  s'ennuyer,  and  for  very  little  else  ; 
but  here  was  the  promise  of  a  novelty. 
The  ladies  completed  their  preparations, 
and.    accordingly,   attended    by   all    the 
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gentlemen;  made  their  appearance  in  the 
assembly  at  the  appointed  hour. 

The  orator,  who,  as  usual,  was  a  law- 
yer, was  already  in  possession  of  the  pul- 
pit, for  one  of  the  village  churches  had 
been  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  cere- 
monies. He  was  a  young-  man  who  had 
recently  been  called  to  the  bar,  it  being 
as  much  in  rule  for  the  legal  tyro  to  take 
off  the  wire-edge  of  his  wit  in  a  Fourth  of 
July  oration,  as  it  was  formerly  for  a 
mousquetaire  to  prove  his  spirit  in  a  duel. 

The  academy,  which  formerly  was  a 
servant  of  all  work  to  the*  public,  being 
equalty  used  for  education,  balls,  preach- 
ing, town-meetings,  and  caucuses,  had 
shared  the  fate  of  most  American  edifices 
in  wood,  having  lived  its  hour  and  been 
burned;  and  the  collection  of  people,  whom 
we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  describe, 
appeared  to  have  also  vanished  from  the 
earth,  for  nothing  could  be  less  alike  in 
exterior,  at  least,  than  those  who  had  as- 
sembled under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Grant, 
and  their  successors,  who  were  now  col- 
lected to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Writ. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  coat  of  two  generations 
was  no  longer  to  be  seen ;  the  latest  fash- 
ion, or  what  was  thought  to  be  the  latest 
fashion,  being  as  rigidly  respected  by  the 
young  farmer  or  the  young  mechanic,  as 
by  the  more  admitted  bucks,  the  law  stu- 
dent and  the  village  shop-boy.  All  the 
red  cloaks  had  long  since  been  laid  aside 
to  give  place  to  imitation  merino  shawls, 
or,  in  cases  of  unusual  moderation  and 
sobriety,  to  mantles  of  silk.  As  Eve 
glanced  her  eye  around  her,  she  per- 
ceived Tuscan  hats,  bonnets  of  gay  col- 
ors and  flowers,  and  dresses  of  French 
chintzes,  where  fifty  years  ago  would  have 
been  seen  even  men's  woollen  hats  and 
homely  English  calicoes.  It  is  true  that 
the  change  among  the  men  was  not  quite 
as  striking,  for  their  attire  admits  of  less 
variety ;  but  the  black  stock  had  super- 
seded the  check  handkerchief  and  the  ban- 
danna; gloves  had  taken  the  place  of  mit- 
tens ;  and  the  coarse  and  clownish  shoe  of 
"cow-hide"  was  supplanted  by  the  calf- 
skin boot. 

"Where  are  your  peasants,  your  rus- 
tics, your  milk  and  dairy  maids — the  peo- 


ple, in  short  "  — whispered  Sir  George 
Templemore  to  Mrs.  Bloom  field,  as  they 
took  their  seats ;  "  or  is  this  occasion 
thought  to  be  too  intellectual  for  them, 
and  the  present  assembly  composed  only 
of  the  elite  ?  " 

"These  are  the  people,  and  a  pretty 
fair  sample,  too,  of  their  appearance  and 
deportment.  Most  of  these  men  are  what 
you  in  England  would  call  operatives, 
and  the  women  are  their  wives,  daught- 
ers, and  sisters." 

The  baronet  said  nothing  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  he  sat  looking  around  him  with 
a  curious  eye  for  some  time,  when  he 
again  addressed  his  companion : 

"I  see  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  as 
regards  the  men,  for  a  critical  eye  can  dis- 
cover the  proofs  of  their  occupations ;  but 
surely  you  must  be  mistaken  as  respects 
your  own  sex ;  there  is  too  much  delicacy 
of  form  and  feature  for  the  class  you 
mean." 

"Nevertheless  I  have  said  naught  but 
truth." 

"But  look  at  the  hands  and  feet„dear 
Mrs.  Bloomfield.  Those  are  French  gloves, 
too,  or  I  am  mistaken." 

"  I  will  not  positively  affirm  that  the 
French  gloves  actually  belong  to  the 
dairy-maids,  though  I  have  known  even 
this  prodigy  ;  but,  rely  on  it,  you  see  here 
the  proper  female  counterparts  of  the  men, 
and  singularly  delicate  and  pretty  females 
are  they,  for  persons  of  their  class.  This 
is  what  you  call  democratic  coarseness 
and  vulgarity,  Miss  Effingham  tells  me, 
in  England." 

Sir  George  smiled,  but,  as  what  it  is 
the  fashion  of  the  country  to  call  "the 
exercises  "  just  then  began,  he  made  no 
other  answer. 

The  exercises  commenced  with  instru- 
mental music,  certainly  the  weakest  side 
of  American  civilization.  That  of  the  oc- 
casion of  which  we  write  had  three  es- 
sential faults,  all  of  which  are  sufficiently 
general  to  be  termed  characteristic,  in  a 
national  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place, 
the  instruments  themselves  were  bad  ;  in 
the  next  place,  they  were  assorted  with- 
out an}r  regard  to  harmony;  and  in  the 
last  place,  their  owners  did  not  know  how 
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to  use  them.  As  in  certain  American 
cities — the  word  is  well  applied  here — she 
is  esteemed  the  greatest  belle  who  can 
contrive  to  utter  her  nursery  sentiments 
in  the  loudest  voice,  so  in  Tern  pie  ton  was 
he  considered  the  ablest  musician  who 
could  give  the  greatest  eclat  to  a  false 
note.  In  a  word,  clamor  was  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  as  regards  time,  that 
great  regulator  of  all  harmonies,  Paul 
Powis  whispered  to  the  captain  that  the 
air  they  had  just  been  listening  to  re- 
sembled what  the  sailors  call  a  "round- 
robin,"  or  a  particular  mode  of  singing 
complaints  practiced  \>y  seamen,  in  which 
the  nicest  observer  cannot  tell  which  is 
the  beginning  or  which  the  end. 

It  required  all  the  Parisian  breeding  of 
Mademoiselle  Viefville  to  preserve  her 
gravity  during  this  overture,  though  she 
kept  her  bright,  animated,  French -looking 
eyes  roaming  over  the  assembly,  with  an 
air  of  delight  that,  as  Mr.  Bragg  would 
say,  made  her  very  popular. '  No  one  else 
in  the  party  from  the  Wigwam,  Captain 
Truck  excepted,  dared  look  up,  but  each 
kept  his  or  her  eyes  riveted  on  the  floor, 
as  if  in  silent  enjoyment  of  the  harmonies. 
As  for  the  honest  old  seaman,  there  was 
as  much  melody  in  the  howling  of  a  gale 
to  his  unsophisticated  ears  as  in  anything 
else,  and  he  saw  no  difference  between 
this  feat  of  the  Templeton  band  and  the 
sighing  of  old  Boreas  ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  our  nautical  critic  was  not  much 
out  of  the  way. 

Of  the  oration  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  much,  for  if  human  nature  is  the  same 
in  all  ages,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
so  is  a  Fourth  of  July  oration.  There 
were  the  usual  allusions  to  Greece  and 
Rome,  between  the  republics  of  which  and 
that  of  this  country  there  exists  some 
such  affinity  as  is  to  be  found  between  a 
horse-chestnut  and  a  chestnut-horse,  or 
that  of  mere  words  ;  and  a  long  catalogue 
of  national  glories  that  might  very  well 
have  sufficed  for  all  the  republics,  both  of 
antiquity  and  of  our  own  time.  But  when 
the  orator  came  to  speak  of  the  American 
character,  and  particularly  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  nation,  he  was  most  felici- 
tous, and  made  the  largest  investments  in 


popularity.  According  to  his  account  of 
the  matter,  no  other  people  possessed  a 
tithe  of  the  knowledge,  or  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  honesty  and  virtue  of  the  very 
community  he  was  addressing ;  and  after 
laboring  for  ten  minutes  to  convince  his 
hearers  that  they  already  knew  every- 
thing, he  wasted  several  more  in  trying 
to  persuade  them-  to  undertake  further 
acquisitions  of  the  same  nature. 

"How  much  better  all  this  might  be 
made,"  said  Paul  Powis,  as  the  party 
returned  toward  the  Wigwam  when  the 
"exercises"  were  ended,  "by  substitut- 
ing a  little  plain  instruction  on  the  real 
nature  and  obligations  of  the  institutions, 
for  so  much  unmeaning  rhapsody.  Noth- 
ing has  struck  me  with  more  surprise  and 
pain  than  to  find  how  far,  or  it  might  be 
better1  to  say  how  high,  ignorance  reaches 
on  such  subjects,  and  how  few  men,  in  a 
country  where  all  depends  on  the  institu- 
tions, have  clear  notions  concerning  their 
own  condition." 

"  Certainly  this  is  not  the  opinion  we 
usually  entertain  of  ourselves,"  observed 
John  Effingham.  "  And  yet  it  ought  to 
be.  I  am  far  from  underrating  the  ordi- 
nary information  of  the  country,  which, 
as  an  average  information,  is  superior  to 
that  of  almost  every  other  people  ;  nor 
am  I  one  of  those  who,  according  to 
the  popular  European  notion,  fancy  the 
Americans  less  gifted  than  common  in 
intellect ;  there  can  be  but  one  truth  in 
anything,  however,  and  it  falls  to  the  lot 
of  very  few,  anywhere,  to  master  it.  The 
Americans,  moreover,  are  a  people  01 
facts  and  practices,  paying  but  little  at- 
tention to  principles,  and  giving  them- 
selves the  very  minimum  of  time  for  in- 
vestigations that  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  common  mind ;  and  it  follows  that 
they  know  little  of  that  which  does  not 
present  itself  in  their  every-day  transac- 
tions. As  regards  the  practice  of  the 
institutions,  it  is  regulated  here,  as  else- 
where, by  party,  and  party  is  never  an 
honest  or  a  disinterested  expounder." 

"  Are  you  then  more  than  in  the  com- 
mon dilemma,"  asked  Sir  George,  "or 
worse  off  than  your  neighbors  ?  " 

"  We  are  worse  off  than  our  neighbors, 
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for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  American  system,  which  has 
been  deliberately  framed,  and  which  is, 
moreover,  the  result  of  a  bargain,  to  carry 
out  its  theory  in  practice ;  whereas,  in 
countries  where  the  institutions  are  the 
results  of  time  and  accidents,  improve- 
ment is  only  obtained  by  innovations. 
Party  invariably  assails  and  weakens 
power.  When  power  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  few,  the  many  gain  by  party ;  but 
when  power  is  the  legal  right  of  the 
many,  the  few  gain  by  party.  Now 
as  party  has  no  ally  as  strong  as  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  a  government  is  of 
far  more  importance  in  a  popular  govern- 
ment than  in  any  other.  In  place  of  the 
eternal  eulogies  on  facts,  that  one  hears 
on  all  public  occasions  in  this  country,  I 
would  substitute  some  plain  and  clear 
expositions  of  principles;  or,  indeed,  I 
might  say,  of  facts  as  they  are  connected 
with  principles. " 

"  Mais,  la  musique,  monsieur,"  inter- 
rupted Mademoiselle  Vief  ville,  in  a  way  so 
droll  as  to  raise  a  general  smile,  "  qu'en 
pensez-vous  t" 

"  That  it  is  music,  my  dear  mademoi- 
selle, in  neither  fact  nor  principle." 

"  It  only  proves  that  a  people  can  be 
free,  mademoiselle,"  observed  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,  "and  enjoy  Fourth  of  July  orations, 
without  having  very  correct  notions  of 
harmony  or  time.  But  do  our  rejoicings 
end  here,  Miss  Effingham  ?  " 

*'  Not  at  all — there  is  still  something  in 
reserve  for  the  day,  and  all  who  honor  it. 
I  am  told  the  evening,  which  promises  to 
be  sufficiently  somber,  is  to  terminate 
with  a  fete  that  is  peculiar  to  Templet  on, 
and  which  is  called  'The  Fun  of  Fire.'  " 

"  It  is  an  ominous  name,  and  ought  to 
be  a  brilliant  ceremony." 

As  this  was  uttered,  the  whole  party 
entered  the  Wigwam. 

"The  Fun  of  Fire"  took  place,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  a  late  hour.  When 
night  had  set  in  everybody  appeared  in 
the  main  street  of  the  village,  a  part  of 
which,  from  its  width  and  form,  was 
particularly  adapted  to  the  sports  of  the 
evening.     The    females  were    mostly  at 


the  windows,  or  on  such  elevated  stands 
as  favored  their  view,  and  the  party  from 
the  Wigwam  occupied  a  large  balcony 
that  topped  the  piazza  of  one  of  the 
principal  inns  of  the  place. 

The  sports  of  the  night  commenced  with 
rockets,  of  which  a  few,  that  did  as  much 
credit  to  the  climate  as  to  the  state  of  the 
pyrotechnics  of  the  village,  were  thrown 
up  as  soon  as  the  darkness  had  become 
sufficiently  dense  to  lend  them  brilliancy. 
Then  followed  wheels,  crackers,  and  ser- 
pents, all  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  if, 
indeed,  there  be  anything  primitive  in 
such  amusement.  The  "Fun  of  Fire" 
was  to  close  the  rejoicings,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly worth  all  the  sports  of  that  day 
united,  the  ginger-bread  and  spruce  beer 
included . 

A  blazing  ball  cast  from  a  shop-door 
was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
the  Fun.  It  was  merely  a  ball  of  rope- 
3'arn,  or  of  some  other  material,  saturated 
with  turpentine,  and  it  burned  with  a 
bright,  fierce  flame  until  consumed.  As 
the  first  of  these  fiery  meteors  sailed  into 
the  street  a  common  shout  from  the  boys, 
apprentices,  and  young  men  proclaimed 
that  the  fun  was  at  hand.  It  was  followed 
by  several  more,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
entire  area  was  gleaming  with  glancing 
light.  The  whole  of  the  amusement  con- 
sisted in  tossing  the  fire-balls  with  bold- 
ness, and  in  avoiding  them  with  dexterity, 
something  like  competition  soon  entering 
into  the  business  of  the  scene. 

The  effect  was  singularly  beautiful. 
Groups  of  dark  objects  became  suddenly 
illuminated,  and  here  a  portion  of  the 
throng  might  be  seen  beneath  a  bright- 
ness like  that  produced  by  a  bonfire,  while 
all  the  background  of  persons  and  faces 
were  gliding  about  in  a  darkness  that  al- 
most swallowed  up  a  human  figure.  Sud- 
denly all  this  would  be  changed ;  the 
brightness  would  pass  away,  and  a  ball 
alighting  in  a  spot  that  had  seemed 
abandoned  to  gloom,  it  would  be  found 
peopled  with  merry  countenances  and 
active  forms.  The  constant  changes  from 
brightness  to  deep  darkness,  with  all  the 
varying  gleams  of  light  and  shadow, 
made  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  which  soon 
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extorted  admiration  from  all  in  the  bal- 
cony. 

"Mais,  c'est  charmant  /"  exclaimed 
Mademoiselle  Viefville,  who  was  enchant- 
ed at  discovering  something1  like  gayety 
and  pleasure  among  the  "  tristes  Ameri- 
cains,"  and  who  had  never  even  suspected 
them  of  being  capable  of  so  much  appar- 
ent enjoyment. 

"  These  are  the  prettiest  village  sports 
I  have  ever  witnessed,"  said  Eve,  "though 
a  little  dangerous,  one  would  think.  There 
is  something  refreshing,  as  the  magazine 
writers  term  it,  to  find  one  of  these  minia- 
ture towns  of  ours  endeavoring  to  be  gay 
and  happy  in  a  village  fashion.  If  I  were 
to  bring  my  strongest  objection  to  Ameri- 
can country  life,  it  would  be  its  ambitious 
desire  to  ape  the  towns,  converting  the 
ease  and  abandon  of  a  village  into  the 
formality  and  stiffness  that  render  chil- 
dren in  the  clothes  of  grown  people  so 
absurdly  ludicrous." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  John  Effingham ; 
"  do  you  fancy  it  possible  to  reduce  a  free- 
man so  low,  as  to  deprive  him  of  his 
stilts!  No,  no,  young  lady ;  you  are  now 
in  a  country  where,  if  you  have  two  rows 
of  flounces  on  3rour  frock,  your  maid  will 
make  it  a  point  to  have  three,  by  way  of 
maintaining  the  equilibrium.  This  is  the 
noble  ambition  of  liberty." 

"  Annette's  foible  is  a  love  of  flounces, 
cousin  Jack,  and  you  have  drawn  that 
image  from  your  eye  instead  of  your  im- 
agination. It  is  a  French  as  well  as  an 
American  ambition,  if  ambition  it  be." 

"Let  it  be  drawn  whence  it  may,  it  is 
true.  Have  you  not  remarked,  Sir  George 
Templemore,  that  the  Americans  will  not 
even  bear  the  ascendency  of  a  capital  ? 
Formerly,  Philadelphia,  then  the  largest 
town  in  the  country,  was  the  political  capi- 
tal ;  but  it  was  too  much  for  any  one  com- 
munity to  enjoy  the  united  consideration 
that  belongs  to  extent  and  politics ;  and 
so  the  honest  public  went  to  work  to  make 
a  capital  that  should  have  nothing  else  in 
its  favor  but  the  naked  fact  that  it  was 
the  seat  of  government,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  generally  allowed  that  they  have 
succeeded  to  admiration.  I  iancy  Mr. 
Dodge  will  admit  that  it  would  be  quite 


intolerable,  that  country  should  not  be 
town  and  town  country." 

"  Thjs  is  a  land  of  equal  rights,  Mr. 
John  Effingham,  and  1  confess  that  I  see 
no  claim  that  New  York  possesses  which 
does  not  equally  belong  to  Templeton." 

"Do  you  hold,  sir,"  inquired  Captain 
Truck,  "  that  a  ship  is  a  brig,  and  a  brig 
a  ship  ?  " 

"  This  case  is  different ;  Templeton  is  a 
town,  is  it  not,  Mr.  John  Effingham  ?  " 

"A  town,  Mr.  Dodge,  but  not  town. 
The  difference  is  essential." 

"  I  do  not  see  it,  sir.  Now,  New  York, 
to  my  notion,  is  not  a  town,  but  a  city." 

"  Ah  !  This  is  the  critical  acumen  of 
the  editor  !  But  you  should  be  indulgent, 
Mr.  Dodge,  to  us  laymen,  who  pick  up 
our  phrases  by  merely  wandering  about 
the  world,  or  in  the  nursery  perhaps; 
while  you,  of  the  favored  few,  by  living  in 
the  condensation  of  a  province,  obtain  a 
precision  and  accurac3r  to  which  we  can 
\a,y  no  claim." 

The  darkness  prevented  the  editor  of 
the  "Active  Inquirer"  from  detecting 
the  general  smile,  and  he  remained  in 
happy  ignorance  of  the  feeling  that  pro- 
duced it.  To  say  the  truth,  not  the  small- 
est of  the  besetting  vices  of  Mr.  Dodge 
had  their  foundation  in  a  provincial  educa- 
tion and  in  provincial  notions ;  the  invari- 
able tendency  of  both  being  to  persuade 
their  subject  that  he  is  alwa\7s  right, 
while  all  opposed  to  him  in  opinion  are 
wrong.  That  well-known  line  of  Pope,  in 
which  the  poet  asks,  "What  can  we  rea- 
son, but  from  what  we  know  ?  "  contains 
the  principles  of  half  our  foibles  and 
faults,  and  perhaps  explains  fully  that 
proportion  of  those  of  Mr.  Dodge,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  of  no  small  number  of 
his  countrymen.  There  are  limits  to  the 
knowledge,  and  tastes,  and  habits  of  ever3T 
man,  and  as  each  is  regulated  by  the  op- 
portunities of  the  individual,  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  no  one  can  have  a  standard 
much  above  his  own  experience.  That  an 
isolated  and  remote  people  should  be  a 
provincial  people,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
people  of  narrow  and  peculiar  practices 
and  opinions,  is  as  unavoidable  as  that 
study  should  make  a  scholar;  though  in 
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the  case  of  America  the  great  motive  for 
surprise  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
causes  so  very  obvious  should  produce  so 
little  effect. 

When  compared  with  the  bulk  of  other 
nations,  the  Americans,  though  so  remote 
and  insulated,  are  scarcely  provincial,  for 
it  is  only  when  the  highest  standard  of 
this  nation  is  compared  with  the  highest 
standard  of  other  nations  that  we  detect 
the  great  deficiency  that  actually  exists. 
That  a  moral  foundation  so  broad  should 
uphold  a  moral  superstructure  so  narrow 
is  owing-  to  the  circumstance  that  the  pop- 
ular sentiment  rules,  and  as  everything"  is 
referred  to  a  body  of  judges  that,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  must  be  of  very  limited 
and  superficial  attainments,  it  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  reflecting  that 
the  decision  shares  in  the  qualities  of  the 
tribunal.  In  America  the  gross  mistake 
has  been  made  of  supposing  that,  because 
the  mass  rules  in  a  political  sense,  it  has 
a  right  to  be  listened  to  and  obeyed  in  all 
other  matters — a  practical  deduction  that 
can  only  lead,  under  the  most  favorable 
exercise  of  power,  to  a  very  humble  medi- 
ocrity. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  time,  and 
a  greater  concentration  of  taste,  liberal- 
ity, and  knowledge  than  can  well  distin- 
guish a  3roung  and  scattered  population, 
will  repair  this  evil,  and  that  our  children 
will  reap  the  harvest  of  the  broad  fields  of 
intelligence  that  have  been  sown  by  our- 
selves. In  the  meantime,  the  present 
generation  must  endure  that  which  can- 
not easily  be  cured ;  and  among  its  other 
evils,  it  will  have  to  submit  to  a  great 
deal  of  veiy  questionable  information,  not 
a  few  false  principles,  and  an  unpleasant 
degree  of  intolerant  and  narrow  bigotry, 
that  are  propagated  by  such  apostles  of 
liberty  and  learning  as  Steadfast  Dodge, 
esquire. 

We  have  written  in  vain,  if  it  now  be 
necessary  to  point  out  a  multitude  of 
things  in  which  that  professed  instructor 
and  Mentor  of  the  public,  the  editor  of 
the  "Active  Inquirer,"  had  made  a  false 
estimate  of  himself,  as  well  as  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures. That  such  a  man  should 
be  ignorant  is  to  be  expected,  as  he  had 
never  been  instructed ;  that  he  was  self- 
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sufficient  was  owing  to  his  ignorance, 
which  oftener  induces  vanity  than  mod- 
esty ;  that  he  was  intolerant  and  bigoted, 
follows  as  a  legitimate  effect  of  his  pro- 
vincial and  contracted  habits;  that  he 
was  a  hypocrite,  came  from  his  homage 
of  the  people ;  and  that  one  thus  con- 
stituted should  be  permitted  periodically 
to  pour  out  his  vapidity,  folly,  malice, 
envy,  and  ignorance  on  his  fellow-creat- 
ures, in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  was 
owing  to  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
truth  of  the  wholesome  adage,  "  That 
what  is  every  man's  business  is  nobody's 
business,"  is  exemplified  not  only  daily, 
but  hourry,  in  a  hundred  other  interests 
of  equal  magnitude,  as  well  as  to  a  capital 
mistake,  that  leads  the  community  to 
fancy  that  wdiatever  is  done  in  their  name 
is  done  for  their  good. 

As  the  "Fun  of  Fire"  had,  by  this 
time,  exhibited  most  of  its  beauties,  the 
party  belonging  to  the  Wigwam  left  the 
balcony,  and,  the  evening  proving  mild, 
they  walked  into  the  grounds  of  the  build- 
ing, where  they  naturally  broke  into 
groups,  conversing  on  the  incidents  of  the 
day,  or  of  such  other  matters  as  came 
uppermost.  Occasionally,  gleams  of  light 
were  thrown  across  them  from  a  fire-ball ; 
or  a  rocket's  starry  train  was  still  seen 
drawn  in  the  air,  resembling  the  wake  of 
a  ship  at  night,  as  it  wades  through  the 
ocean. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Gentle  Octavia, 
Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks 
But  to  preserve  it."— Antony  and  Cleopatua. 

We  shall  not  say  it  was  an  accident 
that  brought  Paul  and  Eve  side  by  side, 
and  a  little  separated  from  the  others  ; 
for  a  secret  S3rmpathy  had  certainly  exer- 
cised its  influence  over  both,  and  probably 
contributed  as  much  as  anything  else 
toward  bringing  about  the  circumstance. 
Although  the  Wigwam  stood  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  village,  its  grounds  covered 
several  acres,  and  were  intersected  with 
winding  walks,  and  ornamented  with 
shrubbery,    in    the    well-known    English 
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style,  improvements  also  of  John  Effing- 
ham; for,  while  the  climate  and  forests 
of  America  offer  so  many  inducements  to 
encourage  landscape  gardening",  it  is  the 
branch  of  art  that,  of  all  the  other  orna- 
mental arts,  is  perhaps  the  least  known 
in  this  country.  It  is  true  time  had  not 
yet  brought  the  labors  of  the  projector  to 
perfection  in  this  instance ;  but  enough 
had  been  done  to  afford  very  extensive, 
varied,  and  pleasing  walks.  The  grounds 
were  broken,  and  John  Effingham  had 
turned  the  irregularities  to  good  account, 
by  planting  and  leading  paths  among 
them,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
lookers-on,  however,  who,  like  true  dis- 
ciples of  the  Manhattanese  econoury,  had 
already  begun  to  calculate  the  cost  of 
what  they  termed  grading  the  lawns,  it 
being  with  them  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  to  bring  pleasure  grounds  down  to 
a  mathematical  surface,  as  to  bring  a 
railroad  route  down  to  the  proper  level. 

Through  these  paths,  and  among  the  ir- 
regularities, groves,  and  shrubberies  just 
mentioned,  the  party  began  to  stroll ;  one 
group  taking  a  direction  eastward,  an- 
other south,  and  a  third  westward,  in  a 
way  soon  to  break  them  up  into  five  or 
six  different  divisions.  These  several 
portions  of  the  company  ere  long  got  to 
move  in  opposite  directions,  by  taking 
the  various  paths,  and  while  they  fre- 
quently met,  they  did  not  often  reunite. 
As  has  been  already  intimated,  Eve  and 
Paul  were  alone,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  under  circumstances  that  admitted 
of  an  uninterrupted  confidential  conversa- 
tion. Instead  of  profiting  immediately, 
however,  by  this  unusual  occurrence,  as 
many  of  our  readers  may  anticipate,  the 
young  man  continued  the  discourse  in 
which  the  whole  party  had  been  engaged 
when  they  entered  the  gate  that  communi- 
cated with  the  street. 

u  I  know  not  whether  you  felt  the  same 
embarrassment  as  myself,  to-day,  Miss 
Effingham,"  he  said,  "when  the  orator 
was  dilating  on  the  glories  of  the  republic, 
and  on  the  high  honors  that  accompany 
the  American  name.  Certainly,  though 
a  pretty  extensive  traveler,  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  discover  that  it  is  any 


advantage  abroad  to  be  one  of  the  '  four- 
teen millions  of  freemen.'  " 

1 '  Are  we  to  attribute  the  mystery  that 
so  long  hung  over  your  birthplace  to  this 
fact  ?  "  Eve  asked,  a  little  pointedly. 

"If  I  have  made  any  seeming  mystery 
as  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  it  has  been  in- 
voluntary on  my  part,  Miss  Effingham,  so 
far  as  you  at  least  have  been  concerned. 
I  may  not  have  thought  myself  authorized 
to  introduce  my  own  history  into  our  lit- 
tle discussions,  but  I  am  not  conscious  of 
aiming  at  any  unusual  concealments.  At 
Vienna,  and  in  Switzerland,  we  met  as 
travelers  ;  and  now  that  you  appear  dis- 
posed to  accuse  me  of  concealment,  I  may 
retort,  and  say  that  neither  you  nor  your 
father  ever  expressly  stated  in  my  pres- 
ence that  you  were  Americans." 

"Was  that  necessary,  Mr.  Powis  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not ;  and  I  am  wrong  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  my  own  insignifi- 
cance, and  the  eclat  that  attended  you 
and  your  movements." 

"Nay,"  interrupted  Eve,  "do  not  mis- 
conceive me.  My  father  felt  an  interest 
in  you,  quite  naturally,  after  what  had 
occurred  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  I 
believe  he  was  desirous  of  making  you  out 
a  countryman — a  pleasure  that  he  has  at 
length  received." 

"To  own  the  truth,- 1  was  never  quite 
certain,  until  my  last  visit  to  England, 
on  which  side  of  the  Atlantic  I  was  actu- 
ally born,  and  to  this  uncertainty,  per- 
haps, may  be  attributed  some  of  that  cos- 
mopolitism to  which  I  made  so  many  high 
pretensions  in  our  late  passage." 

"Not  know  where  you  were  born!" 
exclaimed  Eve,  with  an  involuntary 
haste  that  she  immediately  repented. 

"  This,  no  doubt,  sounds  odd  to  you, 
Miss  Effingham,  who  have  always  been 
the  pride  and  solace  of  a  most  affectionate 
father,  but  it  has  never  been  my  good 
fortune  to  know  either  parent.  My 
mother,  who  was  the  sister  of  Ducie's 
mother,  died  at  my  birth,  and  the  loss  of 
my  father  even  preceded  hers.  I  may  be 
said  to  have  been  born  an  orphan." 

Eve,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  had 
taken  his  arm,  and  the  young  man  felt 
the  gentle  pressure  of  her  little  hand,  as 
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she  permitted  this  expression  of  sympathy 
to  escape  her,  at  a  moment  she  found  so 
intensely  interesting  to  herself. 

"  It  was,  indeed,  a  misfortune,  Mr. 
Powis,  and  I  fear  you  were  put  into  the 
navy  through  the  want  of  those  who 
would  feel  a  natural  concern  in  your  wel- 
fare." 

"  The  navy  was  my  own  choice  ;  partly, 
I  think,  from  a  certain  love  of  adventure, 
and  quite  as  much,  perhaps,  with  a  wish 
to  settle  the  question  of  my  birthplace, 
practically  at  least,  hy  enlisting  in  the 
service  of  the  one  that  I  first  knew,  and 
certainly  best  loved." 

"But  of  that  birthplace,  I  understand 
there  is  now  no  doubt?"  said  Eve,  with 
more  interest  than  she  was  herself  con- 
scious of  betraying. 

"None  whatever.  I  am  a  native  of 
Philadelphia.  That  point  was  conclu- 
sively settled  in  my  late  visit  to  my  aunt, 
Lady  Dunluce,  who  was  present  at  my 
birth."    . 

"  Is  Lady  Dunluce  also  an  American  ?  " 

"  She  is ;  never  having  quitted  the 
country  until  after  her  marriage  to 
Colonel  Ducie.  She  was  a  younger  sister 
of  my  mother's,  and,  notwithstanding 
some  jealousies  and  a  little  coldness  that 
I  trust  have  now  disappeared,  I  am  of 
opinion  she  loved  her ;  though  one  can 
hardly  answer  for  the  durability  of  the 
family  ties  in  a  country  where  the  institu- 
tions and  habits  are  as  artificial  as  in 
England." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  less  family  af- 
fection, then,  in  England  than  in  Amer- 
ica?" 

"I  will  not  exactly  say  as  much,  though 
I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  country  is 
remarkable  in  that  way.  In  England, 
among  the  higher  classes,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  feelings  should  not  be  weakened 
by  so  many  adverse  interests.  When  a 
brother  knows  that  nothing  stands  be- 
tween himself  and  rank  and  wealth,  but 
the  claims  of  one  who  was  born  a  twelve- 
month earlier  than  himself,  he  gets  to  feel 
more  like  a  rival  than  a  kinsman,  and  the 
temptation  to  envy  or  dislike,  or  even 
hatred,  sometimes  becomes  stronger  than 
the  duty  to  love." 


M  And  yet  the  English  themselves  say 
that  the  services  rendered  by  the  elder  to 
the  younger  brother,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  younger  to  the  elder,  are  so  many  ad- 
ditional ties." 

"  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  known 
laws  of  feeling,  and  all  experience,  if  this 
were  so.  The  younger  applies  to  the  elder 
for  aid  in  preference  to  a  stranger,  be- 
cause he  thinks  he  has  a  claim  ;  and  what 
man  who  fancies  he  has  a  claim  is  disposed 
to  believe  justice  is  fully  done  him  ;  or 
who  that  is  required  to  discharge  a  duty 
imagines  he  has  not  done  more  than  could 
be  properly  asked  ?  " 

"  I  fear  your  opinion  of  men  is  none  of 
the  best,  Mr.  Powis  !  " 

"  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  such  I 
believe  to  be  the  common  fate  of  humanity. 
The  moment  a  duty  is  created,  a  disposi- 
tion to  think  it  easily  discharged  follows ; 
and  of  all  sentiments  that  of  a  continued 
and  exacting  gratitude  is  the  most  oppres- 
sive. I  fear  more  brothers  are  aided 
through  family  pride  than  through  nat- 
ural affection." 

"What,  then,  loosens  the  tie  among 
ourselves,  where  no  law  of  primogeniture 
exists?  " 

"That  which  loosens  everything.  A 
love  of  change  that  has  grown  up  with 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  people ;  and 
which,  perhaps,  is  in  some  measure  fost- 
ered by  the  institutions.  Here  is  Mr. 
Bragg  to  confirm  what  I  say,  and  we  may 
hear  his  sentiments  on  this  subject." 

As  Aristabulus,  with  whom  walked  Mr. 
Dodge,  just  at  that  moment  came  out  oi 
the  shrubbery,  and  took  the  same  direc- 
tion with  themselves,  Powis  put  the  ques- 
tion, as  one  addresses  an  acquaintance  in 
a  room. 

"Rotation  in  feelings,  sir,"  returned 
Mr.  Bragg,  "is  human  nature,  as  rota- 
tion in  office  is  natural  justice.  Some  of 
our  people  are  of  opinion  that  it  might  be 
useful  could  the  whole  of  society  be  made 
periodically  to  change  places,  in  order 
that  every  one  might  know  how  his  neigh- 
bor lives." 

"You  are  then  an  Agrarian,  Mr. 
Bragg?" 

"As  far  from  it  as  possible;  nor  do  I 
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believe  you  will  find  such  an  animal  in  this 
country.  Where  property  is  concerned, 
we  are  a  people  that  never  let  go  so  long- 
as  we  can  hold  on,  sir ;  but  beyond  this, 
we  like  lively  changes.  Now,  Miss  Effing- 
ham, eve^body  thinks  frequent  changes 
of  religious  instructors,  in  particular,  nec- 
essary. There  can  be  no  vital  piety  with- 
out keeping  the  flame  alive  with  excite- 
ment." 

"  I  confess,  sir,  that  my  own  reasoning 
would  lead  to  a  directly  contrary  conclu- 
sion, and  that  there  can  be  no  vital  piety, 
as  you  term  it,  with  excitement." 

Mr.  Bragg  looked  at  Mr.  Dodge,  and 
Mr.  Dodge  looked  at  Mr.  Bragg.  Then 
each  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the 
former  continued  the  discourse. 

"  That  may  be  the  case  in  France,  Miss 
Effingham,"  he  said,  "but  in  America  we 
look  to  excitement  as  the  great  purifier. 
We  should  as  soon  expect  the  air  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well  to  be  elastic,  as  that 
the  moral  atmosphere  shall  be  clear  and 
salutary  without  the  breezes  of  excite- 
ment. For  my  part,  Mr.  Dodge,  I  think 
no  man  should  be  a  judge  in  the  same 
court  more  than  ten  years  at  a  time,  and 
a  priest  gets  to  be  rather  commonplace 
and  flat  after  five.  There  are  men  who 
may  hold  out  a  little  longer,  I  acknowl- 
edge ;  but  to  keep  real,  vital,  soul-saving 
regeneration  stirring,  a  change  should 
take  place  as  often  as  once  in  five  years 
in  a  parish  ;  that  is  my  opinion  at  least." 

"But,  sir,"  rejoined  Eve,  "as  the  laws 
of  religion  are  immutable,  the  modes  by 
which  it  is  known  universal,  and  the  prom- 
ises, mediation,  and  obligations  are  every- 
where the  same,  I  do  not  see  what  you 
propose  to  gain  by  so  many  changes." 

"  Why,  Miss  Effingham,  we  change  the 
dishes  at  table,  and  no  family  of  my  ac- 
quaintance more  than  this  of  your  honor- 
able father's ;  and  I  am  surprised  to  find 
you  opposed  to  the  system." 

"Our  religion,  sir,"  answered  Eve, 
gravely,  "  is  a  duty,  and  rests  on  revela- 
tion and  obedience ;  while  our  diet  may 
very  innocently  be  a  matter  of  mere 
taste,  or  even  of  caprice,  if  you  will." 

"  Well,  I  confess  I  see  no  great  differ- 
ence, the  main  object  in  this  life  being  to 


stir  people  up,  and  to  go  ahead.  I  presume 
you  know,  Miss  Eve,  that  many  people 
think  that  we  ought  to  change  our  own 
parson,  if  we  expect  a  blessing  on  the 
congregation." 

"  I  should  sooner  expect  a  curse  would 
follow  an  act  of  so  much  heartlessness, 
sir.  Our  clergyman  has  been  with  us 
since  his  entrance  into  the  duties  of  his 
holy  office,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Divine  favor  would  follow 
the  commission  of  so  selfish  and  capricious 
a  step,  with  a  motive  no  better  than  the 
desire  for  novelty." 

"You  quite  mistake  the  object,  Miss 
Eve,  which  is  to  stir  the  people  up ;  a 
hopeless  thing,  I  fear,  so  long  as  they 
always  sit  under  the  same  preaching." 

"I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
piety  is  increased,  Mr.  Bragg,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  sustaining  and  sup- 
porting us  in  our  good  desires ;  and  I  can- 
not persuade  myself  that  the  Deity  finds 
it  necessary  to  save  a  soul  by  the  means 
of  any  of  those  human  agencies  by  which 
men  sack  towns,  turn  an  election,  or  in- 
cite a  mob.  I  hear  that  extraordinary 
scenes  are  witnessed  in  this  country  in 
some  of  the  other  sects  ;  but  1  trust  never 
to  see  the  day  when  the  apostolic,  rev- 
erend and  sober  church,  in  which  I  have 
been  nurtured,  shall  attempt  to  advance 
the  workings  of  that  Divine  power  by  a 
profane,  human  hurrah." 

All  this  was  Greek  to  Messrs.  Dodge 
and  Bragg,  who,  in  furthering  their  ob- 
jects, were  so  accustomed  to  "stirring 
people  up,"  that  they  had  quite  forgotten 
that  the  more  a  man  was  in  "  an  excite* 
ment,"  the  less  he  had  to  do  with  reason. 
The  exaggerated  religious  sects  which  first 
peopled  America,  have  had  a  strong  in- 
fluence in,  transmitting  to  their  posterity 
false  notions  on  such  subjects ;  for  while 
the  old  world  is  accustomed  to  see  Chris- 
tianity used  as  an  ally  of  government,  and 
perverted  from  its  one  great  end  to  be  the 
instrument  of  ambition,  cupidity,  and  sel- 
fishness, the  new  world  has  been  fated  to 
witness  the  reaction  of  such  abuses,  and 
to  run  into  nearly  as  many  errors  in  the 
opposite  extreme. 

The  two  persons  just  mentioned    had 
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been  educated  in  the  provincial  school  of 
religious  notions  that  is  so  much  in  favor 
in  a  portion  of  this  country;  and  they  were 
striking  examples  of  the  truth  of  the  ad- 
age, that  "  What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will 
be  seen  in  the  flesh,"  for  their  common 
character,  common  in  this  particular  at 
least,  was  a  queer  mixture  of  the  most 
narrow  superstitions  and  prejudices,  that 
existed  under  the  garb  of  religious  train- 
ing, and  of  unjustifiable  frauds,  mean- 
nesses, and  even  vices.  Mr.  Bragg  was 
a  better  man  than  Mr.  Dodge,  for  he  had 
more  self-reliance,  and  was  more  manly ; 
but  on  the  score  of  religion  he  had  the 
same  contradictory  excesses,  and  there 
was  a  common  point  in  the  way  of  vulgar 
vice  toward  which  each  tended,  simply 
for  the  want  of  breeding  and  tastes,  as 
infallibly  as  the  needle  points  to  the  pole. 
Cards  were  often  introduced  in  Mr.  Effing- 
ham's drawing-room,  and  there  was  one 
apartment  expressly  devoted  to  a  billiard- 
table  ;  and  man}'  was  the  secret  fling  and 
biting  gibe  that  these  pious  devotees 
passed  between  themselves,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  so  flagrant  an  instance  of  immo- 
rality in  a  family  of  so  high  moral  preten- 
sions ;  the  two  worthies  not  unfrequently 
concluding  their  comments  by  repairing 
to  some  secret  room  in  a  tavern,  where, 
after  carefully  locking  the  door,  and 
drawing  the  curtains,  they  would  order 
brandy,  and  pass  a  refreshing  hour  in 
endeavoring  to  relieve  each  other  of  the 
labor  of  carrying  their  odd  sixpences,  by 
means  of  little  shoemaker's  loo. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the 
earnestness  of  Eve  produced  a  pacifying 
effect  on  their  consciences,  for  as  our 
heroine  never  raised  her  sweet  voice 
above  the  tones  of  a  gentlewoman,  its 
very  mildness  and  softness  gave  force  to 
her  expressions.  Had  John  Effingham 
uttered  the  sentiments  to  which  they  had 
just  listened,  it  is  probable  Mr.  Bragg 
would  have  attempted  an  answer;  but 
under  the  circumstances,  he  preferred 
making  his  bow  and  diverging  into  the 
first  path  that  offered,  followed  by  his 
companion.  Eve  and  Paul  continued 
their  circuit  of  the  grounds,  as  if  no  in- 
terruption had  taken  place. 


"  This  disposition  to  change  is  getting 
to  be  universal  in  the  country,"  remarked 
the  latter,  as  soon  as  Aristabulus  and  his 
friend  had  left  them,  "  and  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  times ;  more 
especially  since  it  has  become  so  common 
to  connect  it  with  what  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  excitement." 

"  To  return  to  the  subject  which  these 
gentlemen  interrupted,"  said  Eve,  "that 
of  family  ties ;  I  have  always  heard  En- 
gland quoted  as  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
stances of  a  nation  in  which  this  tie  is 
slight,  beyond  its  aristocratical  influence ; 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  we 
are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  god- 
mother, in  this  respect  at  least." 

"Has  Mademoiselle  Viefville  never 
made  any  remark  on  this  subject?" 

"Mademoiselle  Viefville,  though  ob- 
servant, is  discreet.  That  she  believes 
the  standard  of  the  affections  as  high  in 
this  as  in  her  own  country  I  do  not  think  ; 
for,  like  most  Europeans,  she  considers 
the  Americans  to  be  a  passionless  people, 
who  are  more  bound  up  in  the  interests  of 
gain  than  in  any  other  of  the  concerns  of 
life." 

"  She  does  not  know  us  !  "  said  Paul,  so 
earnestly  as  to  cause  Eve  to  start  at  the 
deep  energy  with  which  he  spoke.  "  The 
passions  lie  as  deep,  and  run  in  currents 
as  strong  here  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  though  there  not  being  as  many 
factitious  causes  to  dam  them,  they  less 
seldom  break  through  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety." 

For  near  a  minute  the  two  paced  the 
walk  in  silence,  and  Eve  began  to  wish 
that  some  one  of  the  party  would  again 
join  them,  that  a  conversation  which  she 
felt  was  getting  to  be  awkward  might  be 
interrupted.  But  no  one  crossed  their 
path  again,  and  without  rudeness  or  affec- 
tation, she  saw  no  means  of  effecting-  her 
object.  Paul  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  own  feelings  to  observe  his  compan- 
ion's embarrassment,  and,  after  the  short 
pause  mentioned,  he  naturally  pursued 
the  subject,  though  in  a  less  emphatic 
manner  than  before. 

"It  was  an  old  and  a  favorite  theory 
with  the  Europeans,"  he  said,  with  a  sort 
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of  bitter  irony,  "  that  all  the  animals  of 
this  hemisphere  have  less  gifted  natures 
than  those  of  the  other ;  nor  is  it  a  theory 
of  which  they  are  yet  entirely  rid.  The 
Indian  was  supposed  to  be  passionless, 
because  he  had  self-command ;  and  what 
in  the  European  would  be  thought  ex- 
hibiting" the  feelings  of  a  noble  nature  in 
him  has  been  represented  as  ferocity  and 
revenge.  Miss  Effingham^  you  and  I  have 
seen  Europe,  have  stood  in  the  presence 
of  its  wisest,  its  noblest,  and  its  best ; 
and  what  have  they  to  boast  beyond  the 
immediate  results  of  their  factitious  and 
labored  political  systems,  that  is  denied 
to  the  American — or  rather  would  be 
denied  to  the  American,  had  the  latter 
the  manliness  and  mental  independence 
to  be  equal  to  his  fortunes  ?  " 

"  Which  you  think  he  is  not." 

"How  can  a  people  be  even  independent 
that  imports  its  thoughts  as  it  does  its 
wares,  that  has  not  the  spirit  to  invent 
even  its  own  prejudices  ?  " 

ft  Something  should  be  allowed  to  habit 
and  to  the  influence  of  time.  England 
herself,  probably,  has  inherited  some  of 
her  false  notions  from  the  Saxons  and 
Normans." 

"  That  is  not  only  possible,  but  prob- 
able ;  but  England,  in  thinking  of  Russia, 
France,  Turkey,  or  Egypt,  when  induced 
to  think  wrong,  yields  to  an  English  and 
not  to  an  American  interest.  Her  errors 
are  at  least  requited,  in  a  degree,  by  serv- 
ing her  own  ends,  whereas  ours  are  made 
too  often  to  oppose  our  most  obvious  in- 
terests. We  are  never  independent  unless 
when  stimulated  by  some  strong  and  press- 
ing moneyed  concern,  and  not  often  then 

beyond  the  plainest  of  its  effects. Here 

is  one,  apparently,  who  does  not  belong  to 
our  party." 

Paul  interrupted  himself,  in  consequence 
of  their  meeting  a  stranger  in  the  walk, 
who  moved  with  the  indecision  of  one  un- 
certain whether  to  advance  or  recede. 
Rockets  frequently  fell  into  the  grounds, 
and  there  had  been  one  or  two  inroads  of 
bo3rs,  which  had  been  tolerated  on  account 
of  the  occasion ;  but  this  intruder  was  a 
man  in  the  decline  of  life,  of  the  condition 
of  a  warm  tradesman  seemingly,  and  he 


clearly  had  no  connection  with  sl^-rock- 
ets,  as  his  eyes  were  turned  inquiringly  on 
the  persons  of  those  who  passed  him  from 
time  to  time,  none  of  whom  had  he  stopped, 
however,  until  he  now  placed  himself  be- 
fore Paul  and  Eve,  m  a  way  to  denote  a 
desire  to  speak. 

"  The  young  people  are  making  a  merry 
night  of  it,"  he  said,  keeping  a  hand  in 
each  coat-pocket,  while  he  unceremoni- 
ously occupied  the  center  of  the  narrow 
walk,  as  if  determined  to  compel  a  parley. 

Although  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  unceremonious  habits  of  the  people 
of  the  country  to  feel  no  surprise  at  this 
intrusion,  Paul  was  vexed  at  having  his 
tete-a-tete  with  Eve  so  rudely  broken ; 
and  he  answered  with  more  of  the  hauteur 
of  the  quarter-deck  than  he  might  other- 
wise have  done,  by  saying  coldly — 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  it  is  your  wish  to  see 
Mr.  Effingham — or — "hesitating  an  in- 
stant, as  he  scanned  the  stranger's  ap- 
pearance— "  some  of  his  people.  The  first 
will  soon  pass  this  spot,  and  you  will  find 
most  of  the  latter  on  the  lawn,  watching 
the  rockets." 

The  man  regarded  Paul  a  moment,  and 
then  he  removed  his  hat  respectfully. 

"  Please,  sir,  can  you  inform  me  if  a 
gentleman  called  Captain  Truck — one  that 
sails  the  packets  between  New  York  and 
England,  is  staying  at  the  Wigwam  at 
present." 

Paul  told  him  that  the  captain  was 
walking  with  Mr.  Effingham,  and  that 
the  next  pair  that  approached  would  be 
they.  The  stranger  fell  back,  keeping 
his  hat  respectfully  in  his  hand,  and  the 
two  passed. 

"  That  man  has  been  an  English  serv- 
ant, but  has  been  a  little  "spoiled  by  the 
reaction  of  an  excessive  liberty  to  do  as 
he  pleases.  The  'please,  sir,'  and  the 
attitude,  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  while 
the  nonchalance  of  his  manner  a  nous 
aborder,  sufficiently  betrays  the  secone 
edition  of  his  education." 

"  I  am  curious  to  know  what  this  persoi 
can  want  with  our  excellent  captain — it 
can  scarcely  be  one  of  the  Montauk' 
crew  ! " 

'•'I  will  answer  for  it  that  the  fellow  has 
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not  enough  seamanship  about  him  to  whip 
a  rope,"  said  Paul,  laughing;  "for  if 
there  be  two  temporal  pursuits  that  have 
less  affinity  than  any  two  others  they  are 
thoso  of  the  pantry  and  the  tar-bucket.  I 
think  it  will  be  seen  that  this  man  has 
been  an  English  servant,  and  he  has  prob- 
ably been  a  passenger  on  board  some  ship 
commanded  by  our  honest  old  friend." 

Eve  and  Paul  now  turned,  and  they  met 
Mr.  Effingham  and  the  captain  just  as 
the  two  latter  reached  the  spot  where  the 
stranger  stood  still. 

"This  is  Captain  Truck,  the  gentleman 
for  whom  you  inquired,"  said  Paul. 

The  stranger  looked  hard  at  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  captain  looked  hard  at  the 
stranger,  the  obscurity  rendering  a  pretty 
close  scrutiny  necessary,  to  enable  either 
to  distinguish  features.  The  examination 
seemed  to  be  mutually  unsatisfactor3T,  for 
each  retired  a  little,  like  a  man  who  had 
not  found  a  face  that  he  knew. 

"There  must  be  two  Captain  Trucks, 
then,  in  the  trade,"  said  the  stranger; 
"this  is  not  the  gentleman  I  used  to 
know." 

"  I  think  you  are  as  right  in  the  latter 
part  of  your  remark,  friend,  as  you  are 
wrong  in  the  first,"  returned  the  captain. 
"Know  you  I  do  not;  and  yet  there  are 
no  more  two  Captain  Trucks  in  the  En- 
glish trade  than  there  are  two  Miss  Eve 
Effinghams  or  two  Mrs.  Hawkers  in  the 
universe.  I  am  John  Truck,  and  no  other 
man  of  that  name  ever  sailed  a  ship  be- 
tween New  York  and  England,  in  my  day 
at  least." 

"Did  you  ever  command  the  Dawn. 
sir  ?  " 

"  The  Dawn !  That  I  did ;  and  the 
Begulus,  and  the  Manhattan,  and  the 
Wilful  Girl,  and  the  Deborah  Angelina, 
and  the  Sukey  and  Katy,  which,  my  dear 
young  lad}',  I  may  say,  was  my  first  love. 
She  was  only  a  fore-and-af  ter,  carrying  no 
standing  topsail  even,  and  we  named  her 
after  two  of  the  river  girls,  who  were  flyers 
in  their  way  ;  at  least,  I  thought  so  then ; 
though  a  man  by  sailing  a  packet  comes  to 
alter  his  notions  about  men  and  things,  or, 
for  that  matter,  about  women  and  things 
too.  I  got  into  a  category  in  that  schooner 


that  I  never  expect  to  see  equaled ;  for  I 
was  driven  ashore  to  windward  in  her, 
which  is  gibberish  to  you,  my  dear  young  . 
lady,  but  which  Mr.  Powis  will  very  well 
understand,  though  he  may  not  be  able 
to  explain  it." 

"I  certainly  know  what  you  mean/5 
said  Paul,  "  though  I  confess  I  am  in  a 
categorj',  as  well  as  the  schooner,  so  far 
as  knowing  how  it  could  have  happened." 

"  The  Sukey  and  Katy  ran  away  with 
me,  that's  the  upshot  of  it.  Since  that 
time  I  have  never  consented  to  command 
a  vessel  that  was  called  after  two  of  our 
river  young  women,  for  I  do  believe 
that  one  of  them  is  as  much  as  a  com- 
mon mariner  can  manage.  You  see, 
Mr.  Effingham,  we  were  running  along 
a  weather-shore,  as  close  in  as  ws  could 
get,  to  be  in  the  eddy,  when  a  squall 
struck  her  abeam,  and  she  luffed  right  on 
to  the  beach.  JSTo  helping  it.  Helm  hard 
up,  peak  down,  head  sheets  to  windward, 
and  main  sheet  flying,  but  it  was  all  too 
late ;  away  she  went  plump  ashore  to 
windward.  But  for  that  accident  I  think 
I  might  have  married." 

"And  what  connection  could  you  find 
between  matrimony  and  this  accident, 
captain?"  demanded  the  laughing  Eve. 

"There  was  an  admonition  in  it,  my 
dear  young  lady,  that  I  thought  was  not 
to  be  disregarded.  I  tried  the  Wilful  Girl 
next,  and  she  was  thrown  on  her  beam- 
ends  with  me  ;  after  which  I  renounced 
ail'  female  names  and  took  to  the  Egyp- 
tian." 

"  The  Egyptian  !  " 

"  Certainly,  Begulus,  who  was  a  great 
snake-killer,  they  tell  me,  in  that  part  of 
the  world .  But  1  never  saw  my  way  quite 
clear  as  bachelor  until  I  got  the  Dawn. 
Did  you  know  that  ship,  friend  ?  " 

"  I  believe,  sir,  I  made  two  passages  in 
her  while  you  commanded  her." 

"  Nothing  more  likely ;  we  carried  lots 
of  your  countrymen,  though  mostly  for- 
ward of  the  gangways.  I  commanded 
the  Dawn  more  than  twenty  years  ago." 

"It  is  all  of  that  time  since  I  crossed 
with  you,  sir ;  you  may  remember  that 
we  fell  in  with  a  wreck,  ten  days  after  we 
sailed,  and  took  off  her  crew  and  two  pas- 
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senders.  Three  or  four  of  the  latter  had 
died  with  their  sufferings,  and  several  of 
the  people." 

"  All  this  seems  but  as  yesterday  !  The 
wreck  was  a  Charleston  ship,  that  had 
started  a  butt."  . 

"Yes,  sir — 3res,  sir — that  is  just  it — she 
had  started,  but  could  not  get  in.  That  is 
just  what  they  said  at  the  time.  I  am 
David,  sir  —  I  should  think  you  cannot 
have  forgotten  David." 

The  honest  captain  was  very  willing  to 
gratify  the  other's  harmless  self-impor- 
tance, though,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  re- 
tained no  more  personal  knowledge  of  the 
David  of  the  Dawn,  than  he  had  of  David, 
king  of  the  Jews. 

"  Oh,  David  !  "  he  cried,  cordially ; 
"are  you  David?  Well,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  you  again  in  this  world, 
though  I  never  doubted  where  we  should 
be  hereafter.  I  hope  you  are  very  well, 
David  ;  what  sort  of  weather  have  you 
made  of  it  since  we  parted  ?  If  I  recollect 
aright,  you  worked  your  passage ;  never 
at  sea  before." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  never  was 
at  sea  before  the  first  time,  it  is  true ;  but 
I  did  not  belong  to  the  crew.  I  was  a 
passenger." 

"I  remember,  now,  you  were  in  the 
steerage,"  returned  the  captain,  who 
saw  daylight  ahead. 

"Not  at  all,  sir,  but  in  the  cabin." 

"  Cabin  ! "  echoed  the  captain,  who 
perceived  none  of  the  requisites  of  a  cabin- 
passenger  in  the  other;  "oh!  I  under- 
stand, in  the  pantry  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so,  sir.  You  may  remember 
my  master ;  he  had  the  left-hand  state- 
room to  himself,  and  I  slept  next  to  the 
scuttle-butt.  You  recollect  master,  sir  ?  " 

"  Out  of  doubt.  A  very  good  fellow  he 
was.    I  hope  you  live  with  him  still  ?  " 

"Lord  bless  you,  sir,  he  is  dead  !  " 

"  Oh !  I  recollect  hearing  of  it  at  the 
time.  Well,  David,  I  hope  if  ever  we 
cross  again  we  shall  be  shipmates  once 
more.  We  were  beginners,  then,  but  we 
have  ships  worth  living  in  now.  Good- 
night." 

"  Do  you  remember  Dowse,  sir,  that 
we  got  from  the  wreck?"  continued  the 


other,  unwilling  to  give  up  his  gossip  so 
soon.  "He  was  a  dark  man,  that  had 
had  the  small-pox  badly.  I  think,  sir,  3rou 
will  recollect  him,  for  he  was  a  hard  man 
in  other  particulars  besides  his  counte- 
nance." 

"  Somewhat  flinty  about  the  soul ;  I 
remember  the  man  well ;  and  so,  David, 
good-night ;  you  will  come  and  see  me, 
if  you  are  ever  in  town.  Good-night, 
David." 

David  was  now  compelled  to  leave  the 
place,  for  Captain  Truck,  who  perceived 
that  the  whole  party  was  getting  together 
again  in  consequence  of  the  halt,  felt  the 
propriety  of  dismissing  his  visitor,  of 
whom,  his  master,  and  Dowse,  he  re- 
tained just  as  much  recollection  as  one 
retains  of  a  common  stage-coach  com- 
panion after  twenty  years.  The  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Howel,  who  just  at  that 
moment  approached  them,  aided  the  ma- 
neuver, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  differ- 
ent groups  were  again  in  motion,  though 
some  slight  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  distribution  of  the  parties. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  How  silver  sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  at  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  ! '' 

—Romeo  akd  Juliet. 

"A  poor  matter,  this  of  the  fireworks," 
said  Mr.  Howel,  who,  with  an  old  bache- 
lor's want  of  tact,  had  joined  Eve  and 
Paul  in  their  walk.  "  The  English  would 
laugh  at  them  famously,  I  daresay.  Have 
you  heard  Sir  George  allude  to  them  at 
all,  Miss  Eve  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  great  affectation  for  an 
Englishman  to  deride  the  fireworks  of  any 
dry  climate,"  said  Eve,  laughing;  "and 
I  daresay,  if  Sir  George  Templemore  has 
been  silent  on  the  subject,  it  is  because  he 
is  conscious  he  knows  little  about  it." 

"  Well,  that  is  odd  !  I  should  think 
England  the  very  first  country  in  the 
world  for  fireworks.  I  hear,  Miss  Eve, 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  baronet  is  rather 
pleased  with  us ;  and  I  must  say  that  he 
is  getting  to  be  very  popular  in  Tem- 
pleton." 

"  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  an  English- 
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man  to  become  popular  in  America,"  ob- 
served Paul,  "especially  if  his  condition 
in  life  be  above  that  of  the  vulgar.  He 
has  only  to  declare  himself  pleased  with 
America ;  or,  to  be  sincerely  hated,  to  de- 
clare himself  displeased." 

"And  in  what  does  America  differ  from 
any  other  country,  in  this  respect?" 
asked  Eve,  quickly. 

"Not  much,  certainly;  love  induces 
love,  and  dislike,  dislike.  There  is  noth- 
ing- new  in  all  this  ;  but  the  people  of  other 
countries,  having-  more  confidence  in  them- 
selves, do  not  so  sensitively  inquire  what 
others  think  of  them.  I  believe  this  con- 
tains the  whole  difference." 

'■  But  Sir  George  does  rather  like  us  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Howel,  with  interest. 

"  He  likes  some  of  us  particularly  well," 
returned  Eve.  "Do  jrou  not  know  that 
my  cousin  Grace  is  to  become  Mrs. — I 
beg  her  pardon — Lady  Templemore,  very 
shortly  ?  " 

"  Good  God  ! — Is  that  possible — Lady 
Templemore  !  —  Lady  Grace  Temple- 
more  !  " 

"Not  Lady  Grace  Templemore,  but 
Grace,  Lady  Templemore,  and  graceful 
Lady  Templemore  into  the  bargain." 

"And  this  honor,  my  dear  Miss  Eve, 
they  tell  me  you  refused  !  " 

"They  tell  you  wrong,  then,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  yonng  lady,  a  little  startled 
with  the  suddenness  and'  brusquerie  of 
the  remark,  and  yet  prompt  to  do  justice 
to  all  concerned.  "Sir  George  Temple- 
more never  did  me  the  honor  to  propose 
to  me,  or  for  me,  and  consequently  he 
could  not  be  refused." 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary  !  I  hear  you 
were  actually  acquainted  in  Europe  ?  " 

"We  were,  Mr.  Howel,  actually  ac- 
quainted in  Europe,  but  I  knew  hundreds 
of  persons  in  Europe  who  have  never 
dreamed  of  asking  me  to  marry  them." 

"This  is  very  strange — quite  unlooked 
for — to  marry  Miss  Van  Cortlandt !  Is 
Mr.  John  Effingham  in  the  grounds  ?  " 

Eve  made  no  answer,  but  Paul  hurried- 
ly observed — 

"  You  will  find  him  in  the  next  walk,  I 
think,  by  returning  a  short  distance,  and 
taking  the  first  path  to  the  left." 


Mr.  Howel  did  as  told,  and  was  soon  out 
of  sight. 

"That  is  a  most  earnest  believer  in 
English  superiority,  and,  one  may  say, 
by  his  strong  desire  to  give  you  an  En- 
glish husband,  Miss  Effingham,  in  English 
merit." 

"  It  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  character  of 
a  very  honest  man.  They  tell  me  such  in- 
stances were  much  more  frequent  in  this 
country  thirty  years  since  than  they  are 
to-day." 

"  I  can  easily  believe  it,  for  I  think  I 
remember  some  characters  of  the  sorb 
myself.  I  have  heard  those  who  are  older 
than  I  am  draw  a  distinction  like  this  be- 
tween the  state  of  feeling  that  prevailed 
forty  years  ago  and  that  which  prevails 
to-day ;  they  saj^  that  formerly  England 
absolutely  and  despotically  thought  for 
America,  in  all  but  those  cases  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  two  nations  conflicted; 
and  I  haye  even  heard  competent  judges 
affirm,  that  so  powerful  was  the  influence 
of  habit,  and  so  successful  the  schemes  of 
the  political  managers  of  the  mother 
county,  that  even  man}'-  of  those  who 
fought  for  the  independence  of  America 
actually  doubted  of  the  propriety  of  their 
acts,  as  Luther  is  known  to  have  had  fits 
of  despondency  concerning  the  justness  of 
the  reformation  he  was  producing ;  while 
latterly,  the  leaning  toward  England  is 
less  the  result  of  a  simple  mental  depend- 
ence— though  of  that  there  still  remains  a 
disgraceful  amount — than  of  calculation, 
and  a  desire  in  a  certain  class  to  defeat 
the  dominion  of  the  mass  and  to  establish 
that  of  a  few  in  its  stead." 

"It  would,  indeed,  be  a  strange  con- 
summation of  the  history  of  this  country 
to  find  it  becoming  monarchical !  " 

"  There  are  a  few  monarchists  no  doubt 
springing  up  in  the  country,  though  almost 
entirely  in  a  class  that  only  knows  the 
world  through  the  imagination  and  by 
means  of  books ;  but  the  disposition  in 
our  time  is  to  aristocracy,  and  not  to 
monarchy.  Most  men  that  get  to  be  rich 
discover  that  they  are  no  happier  for  their 
possessions  ;  perhaps  every  man  who  has 
not  been  trained  and  prepared  to  use  his 
means  properly  is  in  this  c&tegory,  as  our 
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friend  the  captain  would  call  it,  and  then 
they  begin  to  long-  for  some  other  untried 
advantages.  The  example  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  before  our  own  wealth}1-,  and, 
faute  d' 'imagination,  they  imitate  be- 
cause they  cannot  invent.  Exclusive 
political  power  is  also  a  great  ally  in 
the  accumulation  of  money,  and  a  portion 
have  the  sagacity  to  see  it ;  though  I  sus- 
pect more  pine  for  the  vanities  of  the  ex- 
clusive classes  than  for  the  substance. 
Your  sex,  Miss  Effingham,  as  a  whole,  is 
not  above  this  latter  weakness,  as  I  think 
you  must  have  observed  in  your  inter- 
course with  those  you  met  abroad." 

"  I  met  with  some  instances  of  weakness 
in  this  way,"  said  Eve,  with  reserve,  and 
with  the  pride  of  a  woman,  "  though  not 
more,  I  think,  than  among  the  men  ;  and 
seldom,  in  either  case,  among  those  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  people  of 
condition  at  home.  The  self-respect  and 
the  habits  of  the  latter  generally  pre- 
served them  from  betraying  this  feeble- 
ness of  character,  if  indeed  they  felt 
it." 

"  The  Americans  abroad  may  be  di- 
vided into  twro  great  classes ;  those  who 
go  for  improvement  in  the  sciences  or  the 
arts,  and  those  who  go  for  mere  amuse- 
ment. As  a  whole,  the  former  have 
struck  me  as  being  singular^  respect- 
able, equally  removed  from  an  apish  ser- 
vility and  a  swaggering  pretension  of 
superiority;  while,  I  fear,  a  majority  of 
the  latter  have  a  disagreeable  direction 
toward  the  vanities." 

"I  will  not  affirm  the  contrary,"  said 
Eve,  "  for  frivolity  and  pleasure  are  only 
too  closely  associated  in  ordinary  minds. 
The  number  of  those  who  prize  the  ele- 
gances of  life  for  their  intrinsic  value  is 
everywhere  small,  I  should  think ;  and  I 
question  if  Europe  is  much  better  off  than 
ourselves  in  this  respect." 

"This  may  be  true,  and  yet  one  can 
only  regret  that,  in  a  case  where  so  much 
depends  on  example,  the  tone  of  our  peo- 
ple was  not  more  assimilated  to  their 
facts.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were 
struck  with  the  same  peculiarity,  but, 
whenever  I  felt  in  the  mood  to  hear  high 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  doctrines 


blindly  promulgated,  I  used  to  go  to  the 
nearest  American  Legation." 

'■'  I  have  heard  this  fact  commented 
on,"  Eve  answered,  "and  even  by  for- 
eigners, and  I  confess  it  has  always 
struck  me  as  singular.  Why  should  the 
agent  of  a  republic  make  a  parade  of  his 
anti-republican  sentiments?  " 

"  That  there  are  exceptions  I  will  allow ; 
but,  after  the  experience  of  many  years,  I 
honestly  think  that  such  is  the  rule.  I 
might  distrust  my  own  opinion,  or  my  own 
knowledge ;  but  others,  with  opportunities 
equal  to  my  own,  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  Europe,  complaining  that  an  Ameri- 
can Envoj7  Extraordinary,  who  would  as 
soon  think  of  denouncing  himself  as  utter 
the  same  sentiments  openly  at  home,  has 
given  an  opinion  against  the  utility  of 
the  vote  by  ballot;  and  this,  too,  under 
circumstances  that  might  naturally  be 
thought  to  produce  a  practical  effect." 

"  Tant  pis.  To  me  all  this  is  inexplic- 
able ! " 

"  It  has  its  solution,  Miss  Effingham, 
like  any  other  problem.  In  ordinary 
times  extraordinar3'-  men  seldom  become 
prominent,  power  passing  into  the  hands 
of  clever  managers.  Now,  the  veiy  vanity 
and  the  petty  desires  that  betray  them- 
selves in  glittering  uniforms,  puerile  affec- 
tations, and  feeble  imitations  of  other  sys- 
tems, probably' induce  more  than  half  of 
those  who  fill  the  foreign  missions  to  apply 
for  them,  and  it  is  no  more  than  we  ought 
to  expect  that  the  real  disposition  should 
betray  itself,  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  hypocrisy." 

"  But  I  should  think  this  necessity  for 
hypocrisy  would  never  cease  !  Can  it  be 
possible  that  a  people  as  much  attached  to 
their  institutions  as  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  nation  is  known  to  be,  will  toler- 
ate such  a  base  abandonment  of  all  they 
cherish  ? " 

"  How  are  thej7-  to  know  anything  about 
it  ?  It  is  a  startling  fact,  and  there  is  a 
man  at  this  instant  who  has  not  a  single 
claim  to  such  a  confidence,  either  in  the 
way  of  mind,  principles,  manners,  or  at- 
tainments, filling  a  public  trust  abroad, 
who,  on  ali  occasions,  except  those  which 
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he  thinks  will  come  directly  before  the 
American  people,  not  only  proclaims  him- 
self opposed  to  the  great  principles  of  the 
institutions,  but  who,  in  a  recent  contro- 
versy with  a  foreign  nation,  actually  took 
sides  against  his  own  country,  inform- 
ing that  of  the  opposing"  nation  that  the 
administration  at  home  would  not  be 
supported  by  the  legislative  part  of  the 
government ! " 

"Aud  why  is  not  this  publicly  ex- 
posed ?  " 

"  Cui  bono  ?  The  presses  that  have 
no  direct  interest  in  the  matter  would 
treat  the  affair  with  indifference  or  levity, 
while  a  few  would  mystifj^  the  truth.  It 
is  quite  impossible  for  any  man  in  a  pri- 
vate station  to  make  the  truth  available 
in  any  country  in  a  matter  of  public  inter- 
est ;  and  those  in  public  stations  seldom 
or  never  attempt  it,  unless  they  see  a  di- 
rect party  end  to  be  obtained.  This  is 
the  reason  that  we  see  so  much  infidelity 
to  the  principles  of  the  institutions  among 
the  public  agents  abroad,  for  they  very 
well  know  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pose them.  In  addition  to  this  motive, 
there  is  so  strong  a  desire  in  that  portion 
of  the  community  which  is  considered  the 
highest,  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  these 
very  institutions,  that  infidelity  to  them, 
in  their  eyes,  would  be  a  merit,  rather 
than  an  offense." 

"Surely,  surely,  other  nations  are  not 
treated  in  this  cavalier  manner  !  " 

"  Certainly  not.  The  foreign  agent  of 
a  prince  who  should  whisper  a  syllable 
against  his  master  would  be  recalled  with 
disgrace;  but  the  servant  of  the  people 
is  differently  situated,  since  there  are  so 
many  to  be  persuaded  of  his  guilt.  I  could 
always  get  along  with  all  the  attacks  that 
the  Europeans  are  so  fond  of  making  on 
the  American  system  but  those  which 
they  quoted  from  the  mouths  of  our  own 
diplomatic  agents." 

"  Why  do  not  our  travelers  expose 
this  ?  " 

"  Most  of  them  see  too  little  to  know 
anything  of  it.  They  dine  at  a  diplomatic 
table,  see  a  star  or  two,  fancy  themselves 
obliged,  and  puff  elegances  that  have  no 
existence,    except   in    their    own    brains. 


Some  think  with  the  unfaithful,  and  see 
no  harm  in  the  infidelity.  Others  calculate 
the  injury  to  themselves,  and  no  small 
portion  would  fancy  it  a  greater  proof  of 
patriotism  to  turn  a  sentence  in  favor  of 
the  comparative  'energies  '  and  'superior 
intelligence  '  of  their  own  people,  than  to 
point  out  this  or  any  other  -disgraceful 
fact,  did  they  even  possess  the  opportu- 
nities to  discover  it.  Though  no  one 
thinks  more  highly  of  these  qualities  in 
the  Americans,  considered  in  connection 
with  practical  things,  than  myself ;  no 
one,  probably,  gives  them  less  credit  for 
their  ability  to  distinguish  between  ap- 
pearances and  reality,  in  matters  of  prin- 
ciple." 

"It  is  probable  that  were  we  nearer  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  these  abuses  would 
not  exist,  for  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
not  so  openly  practiced  at  home.  I  am 
glad,  however,  to  find  that,  even  while 
you  felt  some  uncertainty  concerning  j^our 
own  birthplace,  37ou  took  so  much  interest 
in  us  as  to  identify  yourself  in  feeling,  at 
least,  with  the  nation." 

"There  was  one  moment  when  I  was 
really  afraid  that  the  truth  would  show  I 
was  actually  born  an  Englishman — " 

"Afraid!"  interrupted  Eve;  "that  is 
a  strong  word  to  apply  to  so  great  and 
glorious  a  people." 

"We  cannot  always  account  for  our 
prejudices,  and  perhaps  this  was  one  of 
mine ;  and  now  that  I  know  that  to  be 
an  Englishman  is  not  the  greatest  pos- 
sible merit  in  your  eyes,  Miss  Effingham, 
it  is  in  no  manner  lessened." 

"  In  my  eyes,  Mr.  Powis  !  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  expressed  any  partiality 
for  or  any  prejudice  against  the  English ; 
so  far  as  I  can  speak  of  my  own  feelings, 
I  regard  the  English  the  same  as  any 
other  foreign  people." 

"  In  words  you  have  not,  certainly ;  but 
acts  speak  louder  than  words." 

"You  are  disposed  to  be  mysterious  to- 
night. What  act  of  mine  has  declared 
pro  or  con  in  this  important  affair  ?  " 

"You  have  at  least  done  what,  I  fear, 
few  of  your  countaywomen  would  have 
the  moral  courage  and  self-denial  to  do, 
and  especially  those  who  are  accustomed 
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to  living1  abroad — refused  to  be  the  wife 
of  an  English  baronet  of  a  good  estate 
and  respectable  family." 

"Mr.  Powis,"  said  Eve,  gravely,  "this 
is  an  injustice  to  Sir  George  Templemore 
that  my  sense  of  right  will  not  permit  to 
go  uncontradicted,  as  well  as  an  injustice 
to  my  sex  and  me.  As  I  told  Mr.  Howel, 
in  your  presence,  that  gentleman  has 
never  proposed  for  me,  and,  of  course, 
cannot  have  been  refused.  Nor  can  I 
suppose  that  any  American  gentlewoman 
can  deem  so  paltry  a  thing  as  a  baronetcy 
an  inducement  to  forget  her  self-respect." 

"  I  fully  appreciate  your  generous  mod- 
esty, Miss  Effingham  ;  but  you  cannot 
expect  that  I,  to  whom  Tempiemore's  ad- 
miration gave  so  much  uneasiness,  not  to 
say  pain,  am  to  understand  you,  as  Mr. 
Howel  has  probably  done,  too  broadly. 
Although  Sir  George  may  not  have  posi- 
tively proposed,  his  readiness  to  do  so,  on 
the  least  encouragement,  was  too  obvious 
to  be  overlooked  by  a  near  observer." 

Eve  was  ready  to  gasp  for  breath,  so 
completely  by  surprise  was  she  taken  by 
the  calm,  earnest,  and  yet  respectful  man- 
ner in  which  Paul  confessed  his  jealousy. 
There  was  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  too,  usu- 
ally so  clear  and  even,  that  touched  her 
heart,  for  feeling  responds  to  feeling,  as 
the  echo  answers  sound  when  there  exists 
a  real  sympathy  between  the  sexes.  She 
felt  the  necessity  of  saying  something, 
and  yet  they  had  walked  some  distance 
ere  it  was  in  her  power  to  utter  a  syllable. 

"I  fear  my  presumption  has  offended 
you,  Miss  Effingham,"  said  Paul,  speak- 
ing more  like  a  corrected  child  than  the 
lion-hearted  young  man  he  had  proved 
himself. 

There  was  deep  homage  in  the  emotion 
he  betrayed,  and-  Eve,  although  she  could 
barely  distinguish  his  features,  was  not 
slow  in  discovering  this  proof  of  the  ex- 
tent of  her  power  over  his  feelings. 

"  Do  not  call  it  presumption,"  she  said  ; 
"  for  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  us 
all  can  surely  claim  some  right  to  take 
an  interest  in  those  he  has  so  well  served. 
As  for  Sir  George  Templemore,  you  have 
probably  mistaken  the  feeling  created  by 
our  common  adventures  for  one  of  more 


importance.  He  is  warmly  and  sincerely 
attached  to  my  cousin*  Grace  Van  Cort- 
landt." 

"That  he  is  so  now,  I  fully  believe;  but 
that  a  very  different  magnet  first  kept 
him  from  the  Canadas,  I  am  sure.  We 
treated  each  other  generously,  Miss  Ef- 
fingham, and  had  no  concealments,  dur- 
ing that  long  and  anxious  night,  when 
all  expected  that  the  day  would  dawn  on 
our  captivity.  Templemore  is  too  manly 
and  honest  to  deny  his  former  desire  to 
obtain  you  for  a  wife,  and  I  think  even 
he  would  admit  that  it  depended  entirely 
on  yourself  to  be  so  or  not." 

"This  is  an  act  of  self-humiliation  that 
he  is  not  called  on  to  perform,"  Eve 
hurriedly  replied;  "such  allusions,  now, 
are  worse  than  useless,  and  they  might 
pain  my  cousin,  were  she  to  hear  them." 

"  I  am  mistaken  in  my  friend's  charac- 
ter if  he  leave  his  betrothed  in  any  doubt 
on  this  subject.  Five  minutes  of  perfect 
frankness  now  might  obviate  years  of 
distrust  hereafter." 

"And  would  you,  Mr.  Powis,  avow  a 
former  weakness  of  this  sort  to  the  woman 
you  had  finally  selected  for  your  wife  ?  " 

"I  ought  not  to  quote  myself  for  au- 
thority for  or  against  such  a  course,  since 
I  have  never  loved  but  one,  and  her  with 
a  passion  too  single  and  too  ardent  ever 
to  admit  of  competition.  Miss  Effingham, 
there  would  be  something  worse  than 
affectation — it  would  be  trifling  with  one 
who  is  sacred  in  my  eyes,  were  I  now  to 
refrain  from  speaking  explicitly,  although 
what  I  am  about  to  say  is  forced  from  me 
by  circumstances,,  rather  than  voluntary, 
and  is  almost  uttered  without  a  definite 
object.  Have  I  your  permission  to  pro- 
ceed ?  " 

"You  can  scarcely  need  a  permission, 
being  the  master  of  your  own  secrets,  Mr. 
Powis." 

Paul,  like  all  men  agitated  by  strong 
passion,  was  inconsistent,  and  far  from 
just ;  and  Eve  felt  the  truth  of  this,  even 
while  her  mind  was  ingeniously  framing 
excuses  for  his  weakness.  Still  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  about  to  listen  to  a 
declaration  that  possibly  ought  never  to 
be  made  weighed  upon  her,  and  caused 
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her  to  speak  with  more  coldness  than  she 
actually  felt.  As  she  continued  silent, 
however,  the  young-  man  saw  that  it  had 
become  indispensably  necessary  to  be 
explicit. 

"  I  shall  not  detain  you,  Miss  Effing- 
ham,  perhaps  vex  you,"  he  said,  "with 
the  history  of  those  early  impressions 
which  have  gradually  grown  upon  me, 
until  tlKry  have  become  interwoven  with 
my  very  existence.  We  met,  as  you  know, 
at  Vienna,  for  the  first  time.  An  Austrian 
of  rank,  to  whom  I  had  become  known 
through  some  fortunate  circumstances, 
introduced  me  into  the  best  society  of  that 
capital,  in  which  I  found  you  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  knew  you.  My  first  feel- 
ing was  that  of  exul  ta  tion,  at  seeing  a 
young  countrj'woman — you  were  then  al- 
most a  child,  Miss  Effingham — the  greatest 
attraction  of  a  capital  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  its  women — " 

"Your  national  partialities  have  made 
you  an  unjust  judge  toward  others,  Mr. 
Powis,"  Eve  interrupted  him  by  saying, 
though  the  earnestness  and  passion  with 
which  the  young  man  uttered  his  feelings 
made  music  to  her  ears :  "  what  had  a 
young,  frightened,  half-educated  Ameri- 
can girl  to  boast  of  when  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  finished  women  of 
Austria  ?  " 

"  Her  surpassing  beauty,  her  uncon- 
scious superiority,  her  attainments,  her 
trembling  simplicity  and  modestj^,  and  her 
meek  purity  of  mind.  All  these  did  you 
possess,  not  only  in  my  eyes,  but  in  those 
of  others ;  for  these  are  subjects  on  which 
I  dwelt  too  fondly  to  be  mistaken." 

A  rocket  passed  near  them  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  while  both  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied by  the  discourse  to  heed  the  inter- 
ruption, its  transient  light  enabled  Paul 
to  see  the  flushed  cheeks  and  tearful  eyes 
of  Eve,  as  the  latter  were  turned  on  him 
in  a  grateful  pleasure,  that  his  ardent 
praises  extorted  from  her,  in  spite  of  all 
her  struggles  for  self-command. 

"  We  will  leave  to  others  this  compari- 
son, Mr.  Powis,"  she  said,  "and  confine 
ourselves  to  less  doubtful  subjects." 

"If  I  am  then  to  speak  only  of  that 
which  is  beyond  all  question,  I  shall  speak 


chiefly  of  my  long-cherished,  devoted,  un- 
ceasing love.  I  adored  you  at  Vienna, 
Miss  Effingham,  though  it  was  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  one  might  worship  the  sun ;  for 
while  your  excellent  father  admitted  me 
to  his  society  and  I  even  think  honored  me 
with  some  portion  of  his  esteem,  I  had  but 
little  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
the  jewel  that  was  contained  in  so  beauti- 
ful a  casket  ;  but  when  we  met  the  follow- 
ing summer  in  Switzerland,  I  first  began 
truly  to  love.  Then  I  learned  the  justness 
of  thought,  the  beautiful  candor,  the 
perfectly  feminine  delicacy  of  your  mind  ; 
and,  although  I  will  not  say  that  these 
qualities  were  not  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of 
so  young  a  man,  by  the  extreme  beauty 
of  their  possessor,  I  will  say  that,  as 
weighed  against  each  other,  I  could  a 
thousand  times  prefer  the  former  to  the 
latter,  unequaled  as  the  latter  almost  is 
even  among  your  own  beautiful  sex." 

"  This  is  presenting  flattery  in  its  most 
seductive  form,  Powis." 

"Perhaps  my  incoherent  and  abrupt 
manner  of  explaining  myself  deserves  a 
rebuke;  though  nothing  can  be  further 
from  my  intentions  than  to  seem  to  flat- 
ter, or  in  any  manner  to  exaggerate.  I 
intend  merely  to  give  a  faithful  history  of 
the  state  of  my  feelings,  and  of  the  prog- 
ress of  my  love." 

Eve  smiled  faintly,  but  sweetly,  as  Paul 
would  have  thought,  had  the  obscurity 
permitted  more  than  a  dim  view  of  her 
lovely  countenance. 

"  Ought  I  to  listen  to  such  praises,  Mr. 
Powis," she  asked;  "praises  which  only 
contribute  to  a  self-esteem  that  is  too 
great  already  ?  " 

"  No  one  but  yourself  would  say  'this ; 
but  your  question  does,  indeed,  remind 
me  of  the  indiscretion  that  I  have  fallen 
into,  by  losing  that  command  of  my  feel- 
ings in  which  I  have  so  long  exulted. 
No  man  should  make  a  woman  the  confi- 
dante of  his  attachment,  until  he  is  fully 
prepared  to  accompany  the  declaration 
with  an  offer  of  his  hand — and  such  is 
not  my  condition." 

Eve  made  no  dramatic  start,  assumed 
no  look  of  affected  surprise  or  of  wounded 
dignity  ;  but  she  turned  on  her  lover  her 
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serene  eyes,  with  an  expression  of  concern 
so  eloquent,  and  of  a  wonder  so  natural, 
that  could  he  have  seen  it,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  overcome  every  difficulty  on 
the  spot,  and  produced  the  usual  offer, 
notwithstanding-  the  obstacle  that  he 
seemed  to  think  insurmountable. 

"  And  yet,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  now 
said  so  much,  involuntarily  as  it  has  been, 
that  I  feel  it  not  only  due  to  you,  but  in 
some  measure  to  myself,  to  add  that  the 
fondest  wish  of  my  heart,  the  end  and  aim 
of  all  my  day-dreams,  as  well  as  of  my 
most  sober  thoughts  for  the  future,  center 
in  the  common  wish  to  obtain  you  for  a 
wife." 

The  eye  of  Eve  fell,  and  the  expression 
of  her  countenance  changed,  while  a 
slight  but  uncontrollable  tremor  ran 
through  her  frame.  After  a  short  pause 
she  summoned  all  her  resolution,  and  in  a 
voice,  the  firmness  of  which  surprised  even 
herself,  she  asked  : 

"Powis,  to  what  does  all  this  tend?" 

"  Well  may  you  ask  that  question,  Miss 
Effingham  !  You  have  every  right  to  put 
it,  and  the  answer,  at  least,  shall  add  no 
further  cause  of  self-reproach.  Give  me, 
I  entreat  you,  but  a  minute  to  collect  my 
thoughts,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  acquit 
myself  of  an  imperious  duty,  in  a  manner 
more  manly  and  coherent  than  I  fear  has 
been  observed  for  the  last  ten  minutes." 

They  walked  a  short  distance  in  pro- 
found silence,  Eve  still  under  the  influence 
of  astonishment,  in  which  an  uncertain 
and  indefinite  dread  of,  she  scarcely  knew 
what,  began  to  mingle ;  and  Paul  endeav- 
oring to  quiet  the  tumult  that  had  been 
so  suddenry  aroused  within  him.  The 
latter  then  spoke : 

"  Circumstances  have  alwaj^s  deprived 
me  of  the  happiness  of  experiencing  the 
tenderness  and  S3rmpathy  of  your  sex, 
Miss  Effingham,  and  have  thrown  me 
more  exclusively  among  the  colder  and 
ruder  spirits  of  my  own.  My  mother  died 
at  the  time  of  my  birth,  thus  cutting  me  off 
at  once  from  one  of  the  dearest  of  earthly 
ties.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate the  loss  in  consequence  of  the  pri- 
vations I  have  suffered ;  but  from  the 
hour  when  I  first  learned  to  feel,  I  have 


had  a  yearning  for  the  tender,  patient, 
endearing,  disinterested  love  of  a  mother. 
You,  too,  suffered  a  similar  loss,  at  an 
early  period,  if  I  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed— " 

A  sob — a  stifled,  but  painful  sob,  es- 
caped Eve ;  and  inexpressibly  shocked, 
Paul  ceased  dwelling  on  his  own  sources 
of  sorrow,  to  attend  to  those  he  had  so 
unintentionally  disturbed. 

"  I  have  been  selfish,  dearest  Miss  Ef- 
fingham," he  exclaimed  —  "have  over- 
taxed your  patience — have  annoj^ed  you 
with  griefs  and  losses  that  have  no  inter- 
ests for  you,  which  can  have  no  interest 
with  one  happy  and  blessed  as  yourself." 

"No,  no,  no,  Powis — you  are  unjust  to 
both.  I,  too,  lost  my  mother  when  a 
mere  child,  and  never  knew  her  love  and 
tenderness.  Proceed  ;  I  am  calmer,  and 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  forget  my  weak- 
ness, and  to  proceed." 

Paul  did  proceed,  but  this  brief  inter- 
ruption in  which  they  had  mingled  their 
sorrows  for  a  common  misfortune,  struck 
a  new  chord  of  feeling,  and  removed  a 
mountain  of  reserve  and  distance  thai 
might  otherwise  have  obstructed  their 
growing  confidence. 

"  Cut  off  in  this  manner  from  my  near- 
est and  dearest  natural  friend,"  Paul  con- 
tinued, "  I  was  thrown,  an  infant,  into  the 
care  of  hirelings  ;  and,  in  this  at  least  my 
fortune  was  still  more  cruel  than  your 
own;  for  the  excellent  woman  who  has 
been  so  happy  as  to  have  had  the  charge 
of  your  infancy,  had  nearly  the  love  of  a 
natural  mother,  however  she  may  have 
been  wanting  in  the  attainments  of  one  of 
your  own  condition  in  life." 

"But  we  had  both  of  us  our  fathers, 
Mr.  Powis.     To  me  my  excellent,  higl 
principled,  affectionate  —  nay  tender  fs 
ther,  has  been  everything.     Without  hii 
I  should  have  been  truly  miserable ;  ai 
with  him,  notwithstanding  these  rebellious 
tears — tears  that  I  must  ascribe  to  the 
infection  of  your  own  grief — I  have  bet 
truly  blest." 

"Mr.  Effingham  deserves  this  froi 
you,  but  I  never  knew  my  father,  yoi 
will  remember." 

"  I  am  an  unworthy  confidante  to  have 
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forgotten  this  so  soon.  Poor  Powis,  you 
were,  indeed,  unhappy  !  " 

•'  He  had  parted  from  my  mother  before 
my  birth,  and  either  died  soon  after,  or 
has  never  deemed  his  child  of  sufficient 
worth  to  make  him  the  subject  of  interest 
sufficient  to  excite  a  single  inquiry  into  his 
fate." 

"  Then  he  never  knew  that  child  !  " 
burst  from  Eve,  with  a  fervor  and  frank- 
ness that  set  all  reserves,  whether  of 
womanly  training-  or  of  natural  timidity, 
at  defiance. 

"  Miss  Effingham  !  —  dearest  Miss  Ef- 
fingham— Eve,  my  own  Eve,  what  am  I 
to  infer  from  this  generous  warmth  !  Do 
not  mislead  me  !  I  can  bear  my  solitary 
misery,  can  brave  the  sufferings  of  an 
isolated  existence ;  but  I  could  not  live 
under  the  disappointments  of  such  a  hope, 
a  hope  fairly  quickened  by  a  clear  expres- 
sion from  your  lips." 

"You  teach  me  the  importance  of  cau- 
tion, Powis,  and  we  will  now  return  to 
your  history,  and  to  that  confidence  of 
which  I  shall  not  again  prove  a  faithless 
repositor}'.  For  the  present  at  least,  I 
beg  that  you  will  forget  all  else." 

"A  command  so  kindly — so  encourag- 
ingly given — do  I  offend,  dearest  Miss 
Effingham?"  Eve,  for  the  second  time 
in  her  life,  placed  her  own  light  arm  and 
beautiful  hand  through  the  arm  of  Paul, 
discovering  a  bewitching  but  modest  reli- 
ance on  his  worth  and  truth,  \>y  the  very 
manner  in  which  she  did  this  simple  and 
every-day  act,  while  she  said  more  cheer- 
fully : 

"  You  forget  the  substance  of  the  com- 
mand, at  the  very  moment  you  would 
have  me  suppose  you  most  disposed  to 
obey  it." 

"Well,  then,  Miss  Effingham,  you  shall 
be  more  implicitly  minded.  Why  my 
father  left  my  mother  so  soon  after  their 
union  I  never  knew.  It  would  seem  that 
they  lived  together  but  a  few  months, 
though  I  have  the  proud  consolation  of 
knowing  that  my  mother  was  blameless. 
For  years  I  suffered  the  misery  of  doubt 
on  a  point  that  is  ever  the  most  tender  to 
man — a  distrust  of  his  own  mother ;  but 
all  this  has  been  happily,  blessedly  cleared 


up,  during  my  late  visit  to  England.  It 
is  true  that  Lady  Dunluce  was  my 
mother's  sister,  and  as  such  might  have 
been  lenient  to  her  failings ;  but  a  letter 
from  my  father,  that  was  written  only  a 
month  before  nry  mother's  death,  leaves 
no  doubt  not  only  of  her  blamelessness  as 
a  wife,  but  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
sweetness  of  her  disposition.  This  letter 
is  a  precious  document  for  a  son  to  pos- 
sess, Miss  Effingham  !  " 

Eve  made  no  answer  ;  but  Paul  fancied 
that  he  felt  another  gentle  pressure  of 
the  hand,  which,  until  then,  had  rested  so 
lightly  on  his  own  arm  that  he  scarcely 
dared  to  move  the  latter,  lest  he  might 
lose  the  precious  consciousness  of  its 
presence. 

"I  have  other  letters  from  my  father 
to  my  mother,"  the  young  man  continued, 
"but  none  that  are  so  cheering  to  my 
heart  as  this.  From  their  general  tone  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  he  ever  truly 
loved  her.  It  is  a  cruel  thing,  Miss  Ef- 
fingham, for  a  man  to  deceive  a  woman 
on  a  point  like  that !  " 

"Cruel,  indeed,"  said  Eve  firmly. 
"  Death  itself  were  preferable  to  such  a 
delusion." 

"  I  think  my  father  deceived  himself  as 
well  as  my  mother  ;  for  there  is  a  strangle 
incoherence  and  a  want  of  distinctness  in 
some  of  his  letters,  that  caused  feelings, 
keen  as  mine  naturally  were  on  such  a 
subject,  to  distrust  his  affection  from  the 
first." 

"Was  your  mother  rich?"  Eve  asked 
innocently,  for,  an  heiress  herself,  her 
vigilance  had  early  been  directed  to  that 
great  motive  of  deception  and  dishonesty. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  She  had  little  be- 
side her  high  lineage  and  her  beauty.  I 
have  her  picture,  which  sufficiently  proves 
the  latter ;  had,  I  ought  rather  to  say, 
for  it  was  her  miniature  of  which  I  was 
robbed  by  the  Arabs,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, and  I  have  not  seen  it  since.  In  the 
way  of  money,  my  mother  had  barely  the 
competency  of  a  gentlewoman ;  nothing 
more." 

The  pressure  on  Paul  was  more  palpa- 
ble, as  he  spoke  of  the  miniature  ;  and  he 
ventured   to  touch  his  companion's  arm 
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in  order  to  give  it  a  surer  hold  of  his 
own. 

"  Mr.  Powis  was  not  mercenar}',  then, 
and  it  is  a  great  deal,"  said  Eve,  speaking 
as  if  she  was  scarcely  conscious  that  she 
spoke  at  all. 

"  Mr.  Powis  !  He  was  eve^thing  that 
was  nohle  and  disinterested.  A  more 
generous,  or  a  less  selfish  man,  never  ex- 
isted than  Francis  Powis." 

"  I  thought  you  never  knew  your  father 
personally!"   exclaimed  Eve  in  surprise. 

"  Nor  did  I.  But  you  are  in  error,  sup- 
posing that  my  father's  name  was  Powis, 
when  it  was  Assheton." 

Paul  then  explained  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  "been  adopted,  while  still  a  child, 
by  a  gentleman  called  Powis,  whose  name 
he  had  taken  on  finding  himself  deserted 
by  his  own  natural  parent,  and  to  whose 
fortune  he  had  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
his  voluntary  protector. 

"  I  bore  the  name  of  Assheton  until  Mr. 
Powis  took  me  to  France,  when  he  advised 
me  to  assume  his  own,  which  I  did  the 
more  readily  as  he  thought  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  my  father  was  dead,  and  that 
he  had  bequeathed  the  whole  of  a  very 
considerable  estate  to  his  nephews  and 
nieces,  making  no  allusion  to  me  in  his 
will,  and  seemingly  anxious  even  to  deny 
his  marriage ;  at  least  he  passed  among 
his  acquaintances  for  a  bachelor  to  his 
dying  day." 

•"  There  is  something  so  unusual  and  in- 
explicable in  all  this,  Mr.  Powis,  that  it 
strikes  me  you  have  been  to  blame  in  not 
inquiring  more  closely  into  the  circum- 
stances than,  by  your  own  account,  I 
should  think  had  been  done." 

"  For  a  long  time,  for  many  bitter 
years,  I  was  afraid  to  inquire,  lest  I  should 
learn  something  injurious  to  a  mother's 
name.  Then  there  was  the  arduous  and 
confined  service  of  my  profession,  which 
kept  me  'in  distant  seas;  and  the  last 
journey  and  painful  indisposition  of  my 
excellent  benefactor  prevented  even  the 
wish  to  inquire  after  my  own  family.  The 
offended  pride  of  Mr.  Powis,  who  "was 
justly  hurt  at  the  cavalier  manner  in 
which  my  father's  relatives  met  his  ad- 
vances, aided  in  alienating  me  from  that 


portion  of  my  relatives,  and  put  a  stop  to 
all  additional  proffers  of  intercourse  from 
me.  The^y  even  affected  to  doubt  the  fact 
that  my  father  had  ever  married." 

"  But  of  that  you  had  proof  ?  "  Eve 
earnestly  asked. 

"  Unanswerable.  My  aunt  Dunlucewas 
present  at  the  ceremony,  and  I  possess  the 
certificate  given  to  my  mother  by  the 
clergyman  who  officiated.  Is  it  not 
strange,  Miss  Effingham,  that  with  all 
these  circumstances  in  favor  of  my  legiti- 
macy, even  Lady  Dunluce  and  her  family, 
until  lately,  had  doubts  of  the  fact  ?  " 

"  That  is  indeed  unaccountable,  your 
aunt  having  witnessed  the  ceremony." 

"  Very  true ;  but  some  circumstances,  a 
little  aided  perhaps  by  the  strong  desire  of 
her  husband,  General  Ducie,  to  obtain  the 
revival  of  a  baronj'-  that  was  in  abeyance, 
and  of  which  she  would  be  the  only  heir, 
assuming  that  my-  rights  were  invalid,  in- 
clined her  to  believe  that  my  father  was 
already  married  when  he  entered  into  the 
solemn  contract  with  my  mother.  But 
from  that  curse,  too,  I  have  been  happily 
relieved." 

"  Poor  Powis  !  "  said  Eve,  with  a  sym- 
pathy that  her  voice  expressed  more 
clearly  even  than  her  words ;  "  3-ou 
have,  indeed,  suffered  cruelly,  for  one  so 
young." 

"I  have  learned  to  bear  it,  dearest 
Miss  Effingham,  and  have  stood  so  long 
a  solitary  and  isolated  being;  one  in 
whom  none  have  taken  any  interest — " 

"Nay,  say  not  that ;  we,  at  least,  have 
always  felt  an  interest  in  you — have  al- 
ways esteemed  you,  and  now  have  learned 
to—" 

"  Learned  to—  ?  " 

"Love  you,"  said  Eve,  with  a  steadi- 
ness that  afterward  astonished  herself ; 
but  she  felt  that  a  being  so  placed  was  en- 
titled to  be  treated  with  a  frankness  dif- 
ferent from  the  reserve  that  it  is  usual  for 
her  sex  to  observe  on  similar  occasions. 

"Love!"  cried  Paul,  dropping  her 
arm.  "  Miss  Effingham  ! — Eve — but  that 
we  !  " 

"I  mean  my  dear  father — cousin  Jack 
— myself." 

"  Such  a  feeling  will  not  heal  a  wound 
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like  mine.  A  love  that  Is  shared  with  even 
such  men  as  your  excellent  father  and 
your  worthy  cousin  will  not  make  me 
happy.  But  why  should  I,  unowned,  hear- 
ing- a  name  to  which  I  have  no  legal  title, 
and  virtually  without  relatives,  aspire  to 
one  like  you  ?  " 

The  windings  of  the  path  had  brought 
them  near  a  window  of  the  house,  whence 
a  stream  of  strong  light  gleamed  upon  the 
sweet  countenance  of  Eve,  as  raising  her 
e3Tes  to  those  of  her  companion,  with  a  face 
bathed  in  tears,  and  flushed  with  natural 
feeling  and  modesty,  the  struggle  between 
which  even  heightened  her  loveliness,  she 
smiled  an  encouragement  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  misconstrue. 

"  Can  I  believe  my  senses  ?  Will  you — 
do  you — can  you  listen  to  the  suit  of  one 
like  me  ?  "  the  young  man  exclaimed,  as 
he  hurried  his  companion  past  the  window, 
lest  some  interruption  might  destroy  his 
hopes. 

"  Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  I 
should  not,  Powis  ?  " 

"  Nothing*  but  my  unfortunate  situation 
in  respect  to  my  family,  my  comparative 
poverty,  and  my  general  unworthiness." 

"  Your  unfortunate  situation  in  respect 
to  your  relatives  would,  if  anything,  be  a 
new  and  dearer  tie  with  us ;  your  com- 
parative poverty  is  merely  comparative, 
and  can  be  of  no  account  where  there  is 
sufficient  already  ;  and  as  for  your  general 
unworthiness,  I  fear  it  will  find  more  than 
an  offset  in  that  of  the  girl  you  have  so 
rashry  chosen  from  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"Eve — dearest  Eve," said  Paul,  seizing 
both  her  hands,  and  stopping  her  at  the 
entrance  of  some  shrubbery  that  densely 
shaded  the  path,  and  where  the  little  light 
that  fell  from  the  stars  enabled  him  still 
to  trace  her  features — "you  will  not  leave 
me  in  doubt  on  a  subject  of  this  nature — 
am  I  really  so  blessed  ?  " 

"  If  accepting  the  faith  and  affection  of 
a  heart  that  is  wholly  yours,  Powis,  can 
make  you  happy,  your  sorrows  will  be  at 
an  end —  " 

"  But  your  father  ?  "  said  the  young 
man,  almost  breathless  in  his  eagerness 
to  know  all. 

"  Is  here  to  confirm  what  his  daughter 


has  just  declared,"  said  Mr.  Effingham, 
coming  out  of  the  shrubbery  beyond  them, 
and  laying  a  hand  kindly  on  Paul's  should- 
er. "  To  find  that  you  so  well  understand 
each  other,  Powis,  removes  from  my  mind 
one  of  the  greatest  anxieties  I  have  ever 
experienced.  My  cousin  John,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  has  made  me  acquainted 
with  all  you  have  told  him  of  jrour  past 
life,  and  there  remains  nothing  further  to 
be  revealed.  We  have  known  you  for 
years,  and  receive  you  into  our  family  with 
as  free  a  welcome  as  we  could  receive  any 
precious  boon  from  Providence." 

"  Mr.  Effingham  ! — dear  sir,"  said  Paul, 
almost  gasping  between  surprise  and 
rapture — "this  is  indeed  beyond  all  my 
hopes  ;  and  this  generous  frankness,  too, 
in  your  lovely  daughter — " 

Paul's  hands  had  been  transferred  to 
those  of  the  father,  he  knew  not  how; 
but  releasing  them  hurriedly  he  now 
turned  in  quest  of  Eve  again,  and  found 
she  had  fled.  In  the  short  interval  be- 
tween the  address  of  her  father  and  the 
words  of  Paul  she  had  found  means  to  dis- 
appear, leaving  the  gentlemen  together. 
The  young  man  wTould  have  followed,  but 
the  cooler  head  of  Mr.  Effingham  perceiv- 
ing that  the  occasion  was  favorable  to  a 
private  conversation  with  his  accepted 
son-in-law,  and  quite  as  unfavorable  to 
one,  or  at  least  to  a  very  rational  one, 
between  the  lovers,  he  quietry  took  the 
young  man's  arm  and  led  him  toward  a 
mere  private  walk.  There  half  an  hour  of 
confidential  discourse  calmed  the  feelings 
of  both,  and  rendered  Paul  Powis  one  of 
the  happiest  of  human  beings. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

"Yon  shall  do  marvelous  wisely,  good  Reynaldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behavior."  —Hamlet. 

Ann  Sidley  was  engaged  among  the 
dresses  of  Eve,  as  she  loved  to  be, 
although  Annette  held  her  taste  in  too 
low  estimation  ever  to  permit  her  to 
apply  a  needle,  or  even  to  fit  a  robe  to 
the  beautiful  form  that  was  to  wear  it, 
when  our  heroine  glided  into  the  room 
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and  sank  upon  a  sofa.  Eve  was  too 
much  absorbed  with  her  own  feelings  to 
observe  the  presence  of  her  quiet,  unob- 
trusive old  nurse,  and  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  her  care  and  sympathy  to  heed 
it,  had  it  been  seen.  For  a  moment  she 
remained,  her  face  still  suffused  with 
blushes,  and  her  hands  lying  before  her 
folded,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and 
then  the  pent  emotions  found  an  outlet  in 
a  flood  of  tears. 

Poor  Ann  could  not  have  felt  more 
shocked  had  she  heard  of  any  unexpected 
calamity,  than  she  was  at  this  sudden 
outbreaking  of  feeling  in  her  child.  She 
went  to  her,  and  bent  over  her  with  the 
solicitude  of  a  mother,  as  she  inquired 
into  the  causes  of  her  apparent  sorrow. 

' '  Tell  me,  Miss  Eve,  and  it  will  relieve 
your  mind,"  said  the  faithful  woman ; 
"  your  dear  mother  had  such  feelings 
sometimes,  and  I  never  dared  to  question 
her  about  them  ;  but  you  are  my  own 
child,  and  nothing  can  grieve  you  with- 
out grieving  me." 

The  eyes  of  Eve  were  brilliant,  her  face 
continued  to  be  suffused,  and  the  smile 
which  she  gave  through  her  tears  was  so 
bright,  as  to  leave  her  poor  attendant  in 
deep  perplexity  as  to  the  cause  of  a  gush 
of  feeling  that  was  very  unusual  in  one  of 
the  other's  regulated  mind. 

"It  is  not  grief,  dear  Nanny" — Eve  at 
length  murmured — "  anything  but  that ! 
I  am  not  unhappy.  Oh  !  no ;  as  far  from 
unhappiness  as  possible." 

"God  be  praised  it  is  so,  ma'am  !  I  was 
afraid  that  this  affair  of  the  English 
gentleman  and  Miss  Grace  might  not 
prove  agreeable  to  you,  for  he  has  not 
behaved  as  handsomely  as  he  might  in 
that  transaction." 

"And  why  not,  my  poor  Nanny?  I 
have  neither  claim,  nor  the  wish  to  pos- 
sess a  claim,  on  Sir  George  Templemore. 
His  selection  of  my  cousin  has  given  m'e 
sincere  satisfaction,  rather  than  pain ; 
were  he  a  countryman  of  our  own,  I 
should  say  unalloyed  satisfaction,  for  I 
firmly  believe  he  will  strive  to  make  her 
happy." 

Nanny  now  looked  at  her  young  mis- 
tress, then  at  the  floor ;  at  her  young  mis- 


tress again,  and  afterward  at  a  rocket 
that  was  sailing  athwart  the  sky.  Her 
e3Tes,  however,  returned  to  those  of  Eve, 
and  encouraged  by  the  bright  beam  of 
happiness  that  was  glowing  in  the  counte- 
nance she  so  much  loved,  she  ventured  to 
say: 

"  If  Mr.  Powis  were  a  more  presuming 
gentleman  than  he  is,  ma'am — " 

"You  mean  a  less  modest,  Nanny,"  said 
Eve,  perceiving  that  her  nurse  paused. 

"Yes,  ma'am — one  that  thought  more 
of  himself,  and  less  of  other  people,  is 
what  I  wish  to  say." 

"  And  were  this  the  case  ?  " 

"  I  might  think  he  would  find  the  heart 
to  say  what  I  know  he  feels." 

"And  did  he  find  the  heart  to  say  what 
3tou  know  he  feels,  what  does  Ann  Sidley 
think  should  be  my  answer?  " 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  I  know  it  would  be  just 
as  it  ought  to  be.  I  cannot  repeat  what 
ladies  say  on  such  occasions,  but  I  know 
that  it  is  what  makes  the  hearts  of  the 
gentlemen  leap  for  joy." 

There  are  occasions  in  which  woman 
can  hardly  dispense  with  the  sympathy 
of  woman.  Eve  loved  her  father  most 
tenderly ;  had  more  than  the  usual  confi- 
dence in  him,  for  she  had  never  known  a 
mother  ;  but  had  the  present  conversa- 
tion been  with  him,  notwithstanding  all 
her  reliance  on  his  affection,  her  nature 
would  have  shrunk  from  pouring  out  her 
feelings  as  freely  as  she  might  have  done 
with  her  other  parent,  had  not  death  de- 
prived her  of  such  a  blessing.  Between 
our  heroine  and  Ann  Sidley,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  existed  a  confidence  of  a  nat- 
ure so  peculiar,  as  to  require  a  word  of 
explanation  before  we  exhibit  its  effects. 
In  all  that  related  to  plrysical  wants,  Ann 
had  been  a  mother,  or  even  more  than  a 
mother,  to  Eve,  and  this  alone  had  induced 
great  personal  dependence  in  the  one,  and 
a  sort  of  supervisory  care  in  the  other, 
that  had  brought  her  to  fancy  she  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  bodily  health  and  well- 
doing of  her  charge.  But  this  was  not 
all.  Nanny  had  been  the  repository  of 
Eve's  childish  griefs,  the  confidante  of  her 
girlish  secrets ;  and  though  the  years  of 
the  latter  soon  caused  her  to  be  placed 
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under  the  management  of  those  who  were 
better  qualified  to  store  her  mind,  this 
communication  never  ceased;  the  high- 
toned  and  educated  young  woman  revert- 
ing with  unabated  affection,  and  a  reli- 
ance that  nothing  could  shake,  to  the 
long-tried  tenderness  of  the  being  who 
watched  over  her  infancy. 

The  effect  of  such  an  intimacy  was  often 
amusing ;  the  one  party  bringing  to  the 
conferences  a  mind  filled  with  the  knowl- 
edge suited  to  her  sex  and  station,  habits 
that  had  been  formed  in  the  best  circles  of 
Christendom,  and  tastes  that  had  been 
acquired  in  schools  of  high  reputation ; 
and  the  other,  little  more  than  her  single- 
hearted  love,  a  fidelhvv  that  ennobled  her 
nature,  and  a  simplicity  that  betokened 
perfect  purity  of  thought.  Nor  was  this 
extraordinary  confidence  without  its  ad- 
vantages to  Eve;  for,  thrown  so  early 
among  the  artificial  and  calculating  it 
served  to  keep  her  own  ingenuousness  of 
character  active,  and  prevented  that  cold, 
selfish,  and  unattractive  sophistication, 
that  mere  women  of  fashion  are  apt  to 
fall  into,  from  their  isolated  and  factitious 
mode  of  existence.  When  Eve,  therefore, 
put  the  questions  to  her  nurse  that  have 
already  been  mentioned,  it  was  more  with 
a  real  wish  to  know  how  the  latter  would 
view  a  choice  on  which  her  own  mind  was 
so  fully  made  up,  than  any  silly  trifling  on 
a  subject  that  engrossed  so  much  of  her 
best  affections. 

"But  you  have  not  told  me,  dear 
Nanny,"  she  continued,  "what  you 
would  have  that  answer  be.  Ought  I, 
for  instance,  ever  to  quit  my  beloved 
father  ?  " 

"  What  necessity  would  there  be  for 
that,  ma'am  ?  Mr.  Powis  has  no  home  of 
his  own ;  and,  for  that  matter,  scarcely 
anjr  country — " 

"How  can  you  know  this,  Nanny?" 
demanded  Eve,  with  the  jealous  sensitive- 
ness of  a  young  love. 

"  Why,  Miss  Eve,  his  man  says  this 
much,  and  he  has  lived  with  him  long 
enough  to  know  it,  if  he  had  a  home. 
Now,  I  seldom  sleep  without  looking  back 
at  the  day,  and  often  have  my  thoughts 
turned  to  Sir  George  Templemore  and  Mr. 


Powis ;  and  when  I  have  remembered  that 
the  first  had  a  house  and  a  home,  and 
that  the  last  had  neither,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  he  ought  to  be  the 
one." 

"And  then,  in  all  this  matter,  you  have 
thought  of  convenience,  and  what  might 
be  agreeable  to  others,  rather  than  of 
me." 

"  Miss  Eve  !" 

"  Nay,  dearest  Nanny,  forgive  me ;  I 
know  your  last  thought,  in  everything,  is 
for  yourself.  But,  surely,  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance that  he  had  no  home,  ought 
not  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  selecting 
any  man  for  a  husband.  With  most 
women  it  would  be  an  objection." 

"  I  pretend  to  know  very  little  of  these 
feelings,  Miss  Eve.  .  I  have  been  wooed,  I 
acknowledge ;  and  once  I  do  think  I  might 
have  been  tempted  to  marry,  had  it  not 
been  for  a  particular  circumstance." 

"You  !  You  marry,  Ann  Sidley  !"  ex- 
claimed Eve,  to  whom  the  bare  idea 
seemed  as  odd  and  unnatural  as  that  her 
own  father  should  forget  her  mother  and 
take  a  second  wife.  "This  is  altogether 
new,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
the  lucky  circumstance  was  which  pre- 
vented what,  to  me,  might  have  proved 
so  great  a  calamity." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  said  to  myself,  wmat 
does  a  woman  do  who  marries  ?  She  vows 
to  quit  all  else  to  go  with  her  husband, 
and  to  love  him  before  father  and  mother, 
and  all  other  living  beings  on  earth — is  it 
not  so,  Miss  Eve?" 

"  I  believe  it  is  so,  indeed,  Nanny ;  nay, 
I  am  quite  certain  it  is  so,"  Eve  answered, 
the  color  deepening  on  her  cheek,  as  she 
gave  this  opinion  to  her  old  nurse,  with 
the  inward  consciouness  that  she  had  just 
experienced  some  of  the  happiest  moments 
of  her  life,  through  the  admission  of  a 
passion  that  thus  overshadowed  all  the 
natural  affections.  "  It  is,  truly,  as  you 
say." 

"Well,  ma'am,  I  investigated  my  feel- 
ings, I  believe  they  call  it,  and  after  a 
proper  trial,  I  found  that  I  loved  you  so 
much  better  than  any  one  else,  that  I 
could  not,  in  conscience,  make  the  vows." 

"  Dearest  Nanny  !  my  kind,  good,  faith- 
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ful  old  nurse  !  let  me  hold  you  in  my  arms ; 
and  I,  selfish,  thoughtless,  heartless  girl, 
would  forget  the  circumstance  that  would 
be  most  likely  to  keep  us  tog-ether,  for  the 
remainder  of  our  lives  !  Hist !  there  is  a 
tap  at  the  door.  It  is  Mrs.  Bloomfield  ;  I 
know  her  light  step.  Admit  her,  my  kind 
Ann,  and  leave  us  together." 

The  bright  searching  eye  of  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field  was  riveted  on  her  young  friend,  as 
she  advanced  into  the  room ;  and  her 
smile,  usually  so  gay  and  sometimes  ironi- 
cal, was  now  thoughtful  and  kind. 

"Well,  Miss  Effingham,"  she  cried,  in 
a  manner  that  her  looks  contradicted, 
"  am  I  to  condole  with  you,  or  to  congrat- 
ulate ?  For  a  more  sudden  or  miraculous 
change  did  I  never  before  witness  in  a 
young  lady,  though  whether  it  be  for  the 

better    or    worse These    are   ominous 

words,  too — for  '  better  or  worse,  for 
richer  or  poorer  ' " 

"  You  are  in  fine  spirits  this  evening, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  and  appear  to 
have  entered  into  the  gayeties  of  the  Fun 
of  Fire  with  all  your — " 

"Might,  will  be  a  homely,  but  an  ex- 
pressive word.  Your  Templeton  Fun  of 
Fire  is  fiery  fun,  for  it  has  cost  us  some- 
thing like  a  general  conflagration.  Mrs. 
Hawker  has  been  near  a  downfall,  like 
your  great  namesake,  by  a  serpent's  com- 
ing too  near  her  dress  ;  one  barn,  I  hear, 
has  actually  been  in  a  blaze,  and  Sir 
George  Templemore's  heart  is  in  cinders. 
Mr.  John  Effingham  has  been  telling  me 
that  he  should  not  have  been  a  bachelor 
had  there  been  two  Mrs.  Bloomfields  in 
the  world,  and  Mr.  Powis  looks  like  a 
rafter  dug  out  of  Herculaneum,  nothing 
but  coal." 

"  And  what  occasions  this  pleasantry  ?  " 
asked  Eve,  so  composed  in  manner  that 
her  friend  was  momentarily  deceived. 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  took  a  seat  on  the  sofa, 
by  the  side  of  our  heroine,  and  regarding 
her  steadily  for  near  a  minute,  she  con- 
tinued— 

"  Hypocrisy  and  Eve  Effingham  can 
have  little  in  common,  and  my  ears  must 
have  deceived  me." 

"Your  ears,  dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield  ?  " 

"  My  ears,  dear  Miss  Effingham.     I  very 


well  know  the  character  of  an  eavesdrop- 
per, but  if  gentlemen  will  make  passionate 
declarations  in  the  walks  of  a  garden,  with 
nothing  but  a  little  shrubbery  between 
their  ardent  declarations  and  the  curiosity 
of  those  who  may  happen  to  be  passing, 
they  must  expect  to  be  overheard." 

Eve's  color  had  gradually  increased  as 
her  friend  proceeded,  and  when  the  other 
ceased  speaking,  as  bright  abloom  glowed 
on  her  countenance  as  had  shone  there 
when  she  first  entered  the  room. 

"  May  I  ask  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  " 
she  said,  with  an  effort  to  appear  calm. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear ;  and  you  shall  also 
know  the  feelings  that  prompt  it,  as  well 
as  the  meaning,"  returned  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field, kindly  taking  Eve's  hand  in  a  way 
to  show  that  she  did  not  mean  to  trifle 
further  on  a  subject  that  was  of  so  much 
moment  to  her  young  friend.  "  Mr.  John 
Effingham  and  nryself  were  star-gazing  at 
a  point  where  two  walks  approach  each 
other,  just  as  you  and  Mr.  Powis  were 
passing  in  the  adjoining  path.  Without 
absolutely  stopping  our  ears,  it  was  quite 
impossible  not  to  hear  a  portion  of  your 
conversation.  We  both  tried  to  behave  hon- 
orably ;  for  I  coughed,  and  your  kinsman 
actually  hemmed,  but  we  were  unheeded." 

"  Coughed  and  hemmed  !  "  repeated 
Eve,  in  greater  confusion  than  ever. 
"  There  must  be  some  mistake,  dear  Miss 
Bloomfield,  as  I  remember  to  have  heard 
no  such  signals." 

"  Quite  likely,  my  love,  for  there  was  a 
time  when  I  too  had  ears  for  only  one 
voice;  but  you  can  have  affidavits  to  the 
fact,  a  la  mode  de  New  England,  if  you 
require  them.  Do  not  mistake  my  motive, 
nevertheless,  Miss  Effingham,  which  is 
anything  but  vulgar  curiosity  " — here 
Mrs.  Bloomfield  looked  so  kind  and  friend- 
ly, that  Eve  took  both  her  hands  and 
pressed  them  to  her  heart — "you  are 
motherless;  without  even  a  single  female 
connection  of  a  suitable  age  to  consult 
with  on  such  an  occasion,  and  fathers  after 
all  are  but  men — " 

"  Mine  is  as  kind,  and  delicate,  and 
tender  as  any  woman  can  be,  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field/' 

"  I  believe  it  all,  though  he  may  not  be 
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quite  as  quick-sighted  in  an  affair  of  this 
nature.  Am  I  at  liberty  to  speak  to  you 
as  if  I  were  an  elder  sister  ?  " 

' '  Speak,  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  as  frankly  as 
you  please,  but  leave  me  the  mistress  of 
my  answers." 

"  It  is,  then,  as  I  suspected,''  said  Mrs. 
Bloomfield,  in  a  sort  of  musing*  manner  ; 
"the  men  have  been  won  over,  and  this 
young*  creature  has  absolutely  been  left 
without  a  protector  in  the  most  important 
moment  of  her  life." 

"Mrs.  Bloomfield! — What  does  this 
mean  ? — What  can  it  mean  ?" 

"It  means  merely  general  principles, 
child  ;  that  your  father  and  cousin  have 
been  parties  concerned,  instead  of  vigi- 
lant sentinels*  and,  with  all  their  pre- 
tended care,  that  you  have  been  left  to 
grope  your  way  in  the  darkness  of  female 
uncertainty,  with  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing young-  men  in  the  country  constantly 
before  you,  to  help  the  obscurity." 

It  is  a  dreadful  moment  when  we  are 
taught  to  doubt  the  worth  of  those  we 
love;  and  Eve  became  pale  as  death  as 
she  listened  to  the  words  of  her  friend. 
Once  before,  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's  re- 
turn to  England,  she  had  felt  a  pang  of 
that  sort,  though  reflection,  and  a  calm 
revision  of  all  his  acts  and  words  since 
the}'-  first  met  in  Germany,  had  enabled 
her  to  g*et  the  better  of  indecision,  and 
when  she  first  saw  him  on  the  mountain, 
nearly  every  unpleasant  apprehension  and 
distrust  had  been  dissipated  by  an  effort 
of  pure  reason.  His  own  explanations  had 
cleared  up  the  unpleasant  affair,  and  from 
that  moment  she  had  regarded  him  alto- 
gether with  the  eyes  of  a  confiding*  par- 
tiality. The  speech  of  Mrs.  Bloomfield 
now  sounded  like  words  of  doom  to  her, 
and  for  an  instant  her  friend  was  fright- 
ened with  the  effects  of  her  own  imperfect 
communication.  Until  that  moment  Mrs. 
Bloomfield  had  formed  no  just  idea  of  the 
IjHctent  to  which  the  feelings  of  Eve  were 
interested  in  Paul,  for  she  had  but  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  their  early  associa- 
tion in  Europe,  and  she  sincerely  repented 
having-  introduced  the  subject  at  all.  It 
was  too  late  to  retreat,  however,  and  first 
folding  Eve  in  her  arms,  and  kissing  her 


cold  forehead,  she  hastened  to  repair  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  mischief  she  had 
done. 

"My  words  have  been  too  strong-,  I 
fear,"  she  said,  "but  such  is  my  general 
horror  of  the  manner  in  which  the  young* 
of  our  sex,  in  this  country,  are  aban- 
doned to  the  schemes  of  the  designing*  and 
selfish  of  the  other,  that  I  am,  perhaps, 
too  sensitive  when  I  see  any  one  that  I 
love  thus  exposed.  You  are  known,  my 
dear,  to  be  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  of 
the  country ;  and  I  blush  to  say  that  no 
accounts  of  European  society  that  we 
have  make  fortune-hunting*  a  more  regu- 
lar occupation  there  than  it  has  got  to  be 
here." 

The  paleness  left  Eve's  face,  and  a  look 
of  slight  displeasure  succeeded. 

"Mr.  Powis  is  no  fortune-hunter,  Mrs. 
Bloomfield,"  she  said  steadily  ;  "  his  whole 
conduct  for  three  years  has  been  opposed 
to  such  a  character ;  and  then,  though 
absolutely  not  rich,  perhaps,  he  has  a 
gentleman's  income,  and  is  removed  from 
the  necessitjr  of  being*  reduced  to  such  an 
act  of  baseness." 

"  I  perceive  my  error,  but  it  is  now  too 
late  to  retreat.  I  do  not  say  that  Mr. 
Powis  is  a  fortune-hunter,  but  there  are 
circumstances  connected  with  his  history 
that  you  ought  at  least  to  know,  and  that 
immediately.  I  have  chosen  to  speak  to 
you  rather  than  to  your  father,  because 
I  thought  you  might  like  a  female  confi- 
dante on  such  an  occasion,  in  preference 
even  to  your  excellent  natural  protector. 
The  idea  of  Mrs.  Hawker  occurred  to  me 
on  account  of  her  age ;  but  I  did  not  feel 
authorized  to  communicate  to  her  a  secret 
of  which  I  had  myself  become  so  accident- 
ally possessed." 

"  I  appreciate  your  motive  fully,  dear- 
est Mrs.  Bloomfield,"  said  Eve,  smiling- 
with  all  her  native  sweetness,  and  greatly 
relieved,  for  she  now  began  to  think  that 
too  keen  a  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of 
Paul  had  unnecessarily  alarmed  her,"  and 
beg  there  may  be  no  reserves  between  us. 
If  3'ou  know  a  reason  why  Mr.  Powis 
should  not  be  received  as  a  suitor,  I  en- 
treat you  to  mention  it." 

•'•  Is  he  Mr.  Powis  at  all  ?  " 
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Again  Eve  smiled,  to  Mrs.  Bloomfield's 
great  surprise,  for,  as  the  latter  had  put 
the  question  with  sincere  reluctance,  she 
was  astonished  at  the  coolness  with  which 
it  was  received. 

"  He  is  not  Mr.  Powis  legally,  perhaps, 
though  he  might  be,  hut  that  he  dislikes 
the  publicity  of  an  application  to  the  legis- 
lature.    His  paternal  name  is  Assheton." 

"You  know  his  history,  then ?  " 

"  There  has  been  no  reserve  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Powis  ;  least  of  all,  any  deception." 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  appeared  perplexed, 
even  distressed  ;  and  there  was  a  brief 
space  during  which  her  mind  was  unde- 
cided as  to  the  course  she  ought  to  take. 
That  she  had  committed  an  error  by  at- 
tempting a  consultation,  in  a  matter  of 
the  heart,  with  one  of  her  own  sex,  after 
the  affections  were  engaged,  she  dis- 
covered when  it  was  too  late ;  but  she 
prized  Eve's  friendship  too  much,  and  had 
too  just  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  her- 
self „  to  leave  the  affair  where  it  was,  or 
without  clearing  up  her  own  unasked 
agency  in  it. 

"I  rejoice  to  learn  this,"  she  said,  as 
soon  as  her  doubts  had  ended,  "for  frank- 
ness, while  it  is  one  of  the  safest,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  traits  in  human  char- 
acter; but  beautiful  though  it  be,  it  is  one 
that  the  other  sex  uses  least  to  our  own." 

'*  Is  our  own  too  ready  to  use  it  to  the 
other  ?  " 

"Perhaps  not;  it  might  be  better  for 
both  parties  were  there  less  deception 
practiced  during  the  peroid  of  courtship, 
generally ;  but  as  this  is  hopeless,  and 
might  destroy  some  of  the  most  pleasing 
allusions  of  life,  we  will  not  enter  into  a 
treatise  on  the  frauds  of  Cupid.  Now  to 
nry  own  confessions,  which  I  make  all  the 
more  willingly,  because  I  know  they  are 
uttered  to  the  ear  of  one  of  a  forgiving 
temperament,  and  who  is  disposed  to  view 
even  my  follies  favorably." 

The  kind  but  painful  smile  of  Eve  as- 
sured the  speaker  she  was  not  mistaken, 
and  she  continued,  after  taking  time  to 
read  the  expression  of  the  countenance  of 
her  young  friend — 

"In  common  with  all  of  New  York, 
that  town  of  babbling  misses,  who  prattle 


as  water  flowTs,  without  consciousness  or 
effort,  and  of  whiskered  masters,  who 
fancy  Broadway  the  world,  and  the  flirta- 
tions of  miniature  drawing-rooms  human 
nature,  I  believed,  on  your  return  from 
Europe,  that  an  accepted  suitor  followed 
in  your  train  in  the  person  of  Sir  George 
Templemore." 

"Nothing  in  my  deportment,  or  in  that 
of  Sir  George,  or  in  that  of  any  of  my 
family,  could  justly  have  given  rise  to  such 
a  notion,"  said  Eve,  quickly. 

"  Justly  !  What  has  justice,  or  truth, 
or  even  probability,  to  do  with  a  report 
of  which  love  and  matrimonj'  are  the 
themes  ?  Do  you  not  know  society  better 
than  to  fancy  this  improbability,  child  ?  " 
"  I  know  that  our  own  sex  would  better 
consult  their  own  dignity  and  respect- 
ability, my  dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  if  they 
talked  less  of  such  matters ;  and  that 
they  would  be  more  apt  to  acquire  the 
habits  of  good  taste,  not  to  say  of  good 
principles,  if  they  confined  their  strictures 
more  to  things  and  sentiments  than  they 
do,  and  meddled  less  with  persons." 

"  And  pray,  is  there  no  tittle-tattle,  no 
scandal,  no  commenting  on  one's  neigh- 
bors, in  other  civilized  nations  besides 
this?" 

"  Unquestionably ;  though  I  believe,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  everywhere  thought  to  be 
inherently  vulgar,  and  a  proof  of  low 
associations." 

"  In  that  we  are  perfectly  of  a  mind ; 
for  if  there  be  anything  that  betrays  a 
consciousness  of  inferiority,  it  is  our  ren- 
dering others  of  so  much  obvious  impor- 
tance to  ourselves  as  to  make  them  the 
subjects    of    our    constant    conversation. 
We  may  speak  of  virtues,  for  therein  we 
pay  a  homage  to  that  which  is  good ;  but 
when  we  come  to  dwell  on  personal  faults, 
it  is  rather  a  proof  that  we   have  a  silent 
conviction  of  the  superi  ority  of  the  subject 
of  our  comments  to  ourselves,    either  in 
character,     talents,    social      position,    or 
something  else  that  is    deemed  essential, 
than    of    our    distaste    for    his     failings. 
Who,  for  instance,  talks    scandal   of  his 
grocer  or  of  his  shoemaker  ?    No,  no,  our 
pride  forbids  this ;    we  always  make    our 
betters  the  subjects  of  our  strictures  b; 
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preference,  taking-  up  with  our  equals  only 
when  we  can  get  none  of  a  higher  class." 

"This  quite  reconciles  me  to  having 
been  given  to  Sir  George  Templemore  by 
the  world  of  New  York,"  said  Eve,  smil- 
ing. 

"  And  well  it  may,  for  they  who  have 
prattled  of  your  engagement  have  done 
so  principally  because  they  are  incapable 
of  maintaining  a  conversation  on  any- 
thing else.  But,  all  this  time  I  fear  I 
stand  accused  in  your  mind  of  having 
given  advice  unasked,  and  of  feeling  an 
alarm  in  an  affair  that  affected  others  in- 
stead of  myself,  which  is  the  very  sin  that 
we  lay  at  the  door  of  our  worthy  Man- 
hattanese.  In  common  with  all  around 
me,  then,  I  fancied  Sir  George  Temple- 
more  an  accepted  lover,  and,  by  habit, 
had  got  to  associate  you  together  in  my 
pictures.  On  my  arrival  here,  however, 
I  will  confess  that  Mr.  Powis,  whom  you 
will  remember  I  had  never  seen  before, 
struck  me  as  much  the  most  dangerous 
man.     Shall  I  own  all  my  absurdity  ?  " 

"Even  to  the  smallest  shade." 

"Well,  then,  I  confess  to  having  sup- 
posed that,  while  the  excellent  father  be- 
lieved 3rou  were  in  a  fair  wa}r  to  become 
Lady  Templemore,  the  equally  excellent 
daughter  thought  the  other  suitor  in- 
finitely the  most  agreeable  person." 

"  What !  in  contempt  of  a  betrothal  ?  " 

u  Of  course  I  at  once  ascribed  that  part 
of  the  report  to  the  usual  embellishments. 
We  do  not  like  to  be  deceived  in  our  cal- 
culations, or  to  discover  that  even  our 
gossip  has  misled  us.  In  pure  resentment 
at  my  own  previous  delusion,  I  began  to 
criticise  this  Mr.  Powis— r" 

"Criticise,  Mrs.  Bloomfield  !  " 

"  To  find  fault  with  him,  my  dear ;  to  try 
to  think  he  was  not  just  the  handsomest 
and  most  engaging  young  man  I  had  ever 
seen  ;  to  imagine  what  he  ought  to  be,  in 
place  of  what  he  was ;  and  among  other 
things,  to  inquire  who  he  was?" 

"  You  did  not  think  proper  to  ask  that 
question  of  an}T  of  us,"  said  Eve,  gravely. 

"  I  did  not ;  for  I  discovered  bj7-  instinct, 
or  intuition,  or  conjecture — they  mean 
pretty  much  the  same  thing,  I  believe — 
that  there  was  a  mystery  about  him; 


something  that  even  his  Templeton  friends 
did  not  quite  understand,  and  a  lucky 
thought  occurred  of  making  my  inquiries 
of  another  person." 

"They  were  answered  satisfactorily," 
said  Eve,  looking  up  at  her  friend  with 
the  artless  confidence  that  marks  her  sex, 
when  the  affections  have  got  the  mastery 
of  reason. 

"  Cost,  cosi.  Bloomfield  has  a  brother 
who  is  in  the  navy,  as  you  know,  and  I 
happened  to  remember  that  he  had  once 
spoken  of  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Powis, 
who  had  performed  a  clever  thing  in  the 
West  Indies,  when  they  were  employed 
together  against  the  pirates.  I  wrote  to 
him  one  of  my  usual  letters,  that  are  com- 
pounded of  all  things  in  nature  and  art, 
and  took  an  occasion  to  allude  to  a  certain 
Mr.  Paul  Powis,  with  a  general  remark 
that  he  had  formerly  served,  together 
with  a  particular  inquiry  if  he  knew  an3r- 
thing  about  him.  All  this,  no  doubt, 
you  think  very  officious  ;  but  believe  me, 
dear  Eve,  where  there  was  as  much  inter- 
est as  I  felt  and  feel  in  you,  it  was  very 
natural." 

"  So  far  from  entertaining  resentment, 
I  am  grateful  for  your  concern,  especially 
as  I  know  it  was  manifested  cautiously, 
and  without  any  unpleasant  allusions  to 
third  persons." 

"  In  that  respect  I  believe  I  did  pretty 
well.  Tom  Bloomfield — I  beg  his  pardon, 
Captain  Bloomfield,  for  so  he  calls  himself 
at  present — knows  Mr.  Powis  well;  or, 
rather  did  know  him,  for  they  have  not 
met  for  years,  and  he  speaks  of  his  per- 
sonal qualities  and  professional  merit 
highly,  but  takes  occasion  to  remark  that 
there  was  some  mystery  connected  with 
his  birth,  as  before  he  joined  the  service 
he  understood  he  was  called  Assheton, 
and  at  a  later  day,  Powis,  and  this  with- 
out any  public  law,  or  public  avowal  of  a 
motive.  Now,  it  struck  me  that  Eve  Ef- 
fingham ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
form  a  connection  with  a  man  so  unpleas- 
antly situated,  without  being  apprised  of 
the  fact.  I  was  waiting  for  a  proper  oc- 
casion to  do  this  ungrateful  office  myself, 
when  accident  made  me  acquainted  with 
what  has  passed  this  evening,  and  perceiv- 
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ing  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  I  came 
hither,  more  led  by  interest  in  you,  my 
dear,  perhaps,  than  by  discretion." 

"  I  thank  you  sincerery  for  this  kind 
concern  in  my  welfare,  dear  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,  and  give  you  full  credit  for  the  mo- 
tive. Will  3rou  permit  me  to  inquire  how 
much  you  know  of  that  which  passed 
this  evening-  ? " 

"  Simply  that  Mr.  Powis  is  desperately 
in  love — a  declaration  that  I  take  is 
always  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  mind  of 
a  young  woman,  when  it  comes  from  a 
very  engaging  young  man." 

•'And  my  part  of  the  dialogue — "  Eve 
blushed  to  the  eyes  as  she  asked  this  ques- 
tion, though  she  made  a  great  effort  to 
appear  calm — "my  answer?" 

"  There  was  too  much  woman  in  me — of 
true,  genuine,  loyal,  native  woman,  Miss 
Effingham,  to  listen  to  that,  had  there 
been  an  opportunity.  We  were  but  a 
moment  near  enough  to  hear  anj^thing, 
though  that  moment  sufficed  to  let  us 
know  the  state  of  feelings  of  the  gentle- 
man. I  ask  no  confidences,  my  dear  Eve, 
and  now  that  I  have  made  my  explana- 
tions, lame  though  they  be,  I  will  kiss  you 
and  repair  to  the  drawing-room,  where  we 
shall  both  be  soon  missed.  Forgive  me, 
if  I  have  seemed  impertinent  in  my  inter- 
ferences, and  continue  to  ascribe  it  to  its 
true  motive." 

"Stop,  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  I  entreat,  for  a 
single  moment ;  I  wish  to  say  a  word  be- 
fore we  part.  As  you  have  been  acci- 
dentally made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Powis's 
sentiments  toward  me,  it  is  no  more  than 
just  that  you  should  know  the  nature  of 
mine  toward  him — " 

Eve  paused  involuntarily,  for  though 
she  had  commenced  her  explanation  with 
a  firm  intention  to  do  justice  to  Paul,  the 
bashfulness  of  her  sex  held  her  tongue 
tied,  at  the  very  moment  her  desire  to 
speak  was  the  strongest.  An  effort  con- 
quered the  weakness,  and  the  warm- 
hearted, generous-minded  girl  succeeded 
in  commanding  her  voice. 

"I  cannot  allow  you  to  go  away  with 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  shade  of 
any  sort  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Powis," 
she  said.     "  So  far  from  desiring  to  profit 


by  the  accidents  that  have  placed  it  in  his 
power  to  render  us  such  essential  service, 
he  has  never  spoken  of  his  love  until  this 
evening,  and  then  under  circumstances  in 
which  feeling,  naturally,  perhaps  1  might 
say  uncontrollably,  got  the  ascendency." 

"  I  believe  it  all,  for  I  feel  certain  Eve 
Effingham  would  not  bestow  her  heart 
heedlessly." 

"  Heart !— Mrs.  Bloomfield  !  " 

"  Heart,  my  dear;  and  now  I  insist  on 
the  subject  being  dropped,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Your  decision  is  probably  not 
yet  made — you  are  not  yet  an  hour  in 
possession  of  your  suitor's  secret,  arid 
prudence  demands  deliberation.  I  shall 
hope  to  see  you  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  until  then,  adieu." 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  signed  for  silence,  and 
quitted  the  room  with  the  same  light 
tread  as  that  with  which  she  had  en- 
tered it. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

"  To  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his 
form  and  pressure.''— Shakespeake. 

When  Mrs.  Bloomfield  entered  the 
drawing  -  room,  she  found  nearly  the 
whole  party  assembled.  The  Fun  of 
Fire  had  ceased,  and  the  rockets  no 
longer  gleamed  athwart  the  sky ;  but 
the  blaze  of  artificial  light  within  was 
more  than  a  substitute  for  that  which 
had  so  lately  existed  without. 

Mr.  Effingham  and  Paul  were  convers- 
ing by  themselves  in  a  window-seat,  while 
John  Effingham,  Mrs.  Hawker,  and  Mr. 
Howel  were  in  an  animated  discussion  on 
a  sofa  ;  Mr.  Wenham  had  also  joined  the 
party,  and  was  occupied  with  Captain 
Ducie,  though  not  so  much  so  as  to  pre- 
vent occasional  glances  at  the  trio  just 
mentioned.  Sir  George  Templemore  and 
Grace  Van  Cortlandt  were  walking  to- 
gether in  the  great  hall,  and  were  visible 
through  the  open  door  as  they  passed  and 
repassed. 

"I  am  glad  of  your  appearance  among 
us,  Mrs.  Bloomfield,"  said  John  Effing- 
ham, "for  certainly  more  Anglomania 
never  existed  than  that  which  my  good 
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friend  Howel  manifests  this  evening",  and 
I  have  hopes  that  your  eloquence  ma3r 
persuade  him  out  of  some  of  those  no- 
tions on  which  my  logic  has  fallen  like 
seed  scattered  by  the  wayside." 

"  I  can  have  little  hopes  of  success 
where  Mr.  John   Effingham  has  failed." 

"  I  am  far  from  being  certain  of  that ; 
for,  somehow,  Howel  has  taken  up  the 
notion  that  I  have  got  a  grudge  against 
England,  and  he  listens  to  all  I  say  with 
distrust  and  distaste." 

"  Mr.  John  uses  strong  language  habit- 
ually, ma'am,"  cried  Mr.  Howel,  "and 
you  will  make  some  allowance  for  a  vocab- 
ulary that  has  no  very  mild  terms  in  it ; 
though,  to  be  frank,  I  do  confess  that  he 
seems  prejudiced  on  the  subject  of  that 
great  nation." 

"  What  is  the  point  in  immediate  con- 
troversy, gentlemen  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,  taking  a  seat. 

"  Why,  here  is  a  review  of  a  late  Amer- 
ican work,  ma'am,  and  I  insist  that  the 
author  is  skinned  alive,  whereas  Mr.  John 
insists  that  the  reviewer  exposes  only  his 
own  rage,  the  work  having  a  national 
character,  and  running  counter  to  the 
reviewer's  feelings  and  interest." 

"  Nay,  I  protest  against  this  statement 
of  the  case,  for  I  affirm  that  the  reviewer 
exposes  a  great  deal  more  than  his  rage, 
since  his  imbecility,  ignorance,  and  dis- 
honesty are  quite  as  apparent  as  an37thing 
else." 

"I  have  read  the  article,"  said  Mrs. 
Bloomfield,  after  glancing  her  e3re  at  the 
periodical,  "  and  I  must  say  that  I  take 
sides  with  Mr.  John  Effingham  in  his 
opinion  of  its  character." 

"  But  do  3^ou  not  perceive,  ma'am,  that 
this  is  the  idol  of  the  nobility  and  gentry ; 
the  work  that  is  more  in  favor  with  people 
of  consequence  in  England  than  an3r  other? 
Bishops  are  said  to  write  for  it ! " 

"  I  know  it  is  a  work  expressly  estab- 
lished to  sustain  one  of  the  most  factitious 
political  S3^stems  that  ever  existed,  and 
that  it  sacrifices  eve^  high  quality  to  at- 
tain its  end." 

"  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  3rou  amaze  me  !  The 
first  writers  of  Great  Britain  figure  in  its 
pages." 


"That  I  much  question,  in  the  first 
place  ;  but  even  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be 
but  a  shallow  mystification.  Although  a 
man  of  character  might  write  one  article 
in  a  wrork  of  this  nature,  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  man  of  no  character  does  not  write 
the  next.  The  principles  of  the  communi- 
cations of  a  periodical  are  as  different  as 
their  talents." 

"But  the  editor  is  a  pledge  for  all. — 
The  editor  of  this  Review  is  an  eminent 
writer  himself." 

"An  eminent  writer  may  be  a  very 
great  knave  in  the  first  place,  and  one 
fact  is  worth  a  thousand  conjectures  in 
such  a  matter.  But  we  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  responsible  editor  to  works  of 
this  nature  at  all,  for  there  is  no  names 
given  in  the  title-page,  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  vague  declarations  of 
a  want  of  this  very  responsibilit3r.  But  if 
I  can  prove  to  you  that  this  article  cannot 
have  been  written  b37  a  man  of  common 
honest3r,  Mr.  Howel,  what  will  37ou  then 
say  to  the  responsibil^  of  37our  editor  ?  " 

"In  that  case  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  he  had  no  connection  with  it." 

"Anything  in  preference  to  giving  up 
the  beloved  idol !  "  said  John  Effingham, 
laughing.  "  Why  not  add  at  once  that 
he  is  as  great  a  knave  as  the  writer  him- 
self? I  am  glad,  however,  that  Tom 
Howel  has  fallen  into  such  good  hands, 
Mrs.  Bloomfield,  and  I  devoutly  pray  37ou 
may  not  spare  him." 

We  have  said  that  Mrs.  Bloomfield  had 
a  rapid  perception  of  things  and  principles 
that  amounted  almost  to  intuition.  She 
had  read  the  article  in  question,  and  as 
she  glanced  her  e37es  through  its  pages, 
had  detected  its  fallacies  and  falsehoods 
in  almost  every  sentence.  Indeed,  the3r 
had  not  been  put  together  with  ordinary 
skill,  the  writer  having  evidently  pre- 
sumed on  the  easiness  of  the  class  of  read- 
ers who  generally  swallowed  his  round  as- 
sertions, and  were  so  clumsily  done  that 
any  one  who  had  not  the  faith  to  move 
mountains  would  have  seen  through  most 
of  them  without  difficulty.  But  Mr. 
Howel  belonged  to  another  school,  and  he 
was  so  much  accustomed  to  shut  his  e3res 
to  the  palpable  mystification  mentioned 
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by  Mrs.  Bloomfield  that  a  lie,  which,  ad- 
vanced in  most  works,  would  have  carried 
no  weight  with  it,  advanced  in  this  par- 
ticular periodical  became  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  truth. 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  turned  to  an  article  on 
America,  in  the  periodical  in  question,  and 
read  from  it  several  disparaging  expres- 
sions concerning  Mr.  Howel's  native 
countiy,  one  of  which  was  "  The  Ameri- 
can's first  plaything  is  the  rattlesnake's 
tail." 

"  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  this  asser- 
tion, in  particular,  Mr.  Howel?"  she 
asked,  reading  the  words  we  have  just 
quoted . 

"  Oh  !  that  is  said  in  mere  pleasantry — 
it  is  only  wit." 

"Well,  then,  what  do  you  think  of  it  as 
wit  ?  " 

"Well,  well,  it  may  not  be  of  a  very 
pure  water,  but  the  best  of  men  are  un- 
equal at  all  times,  and  more  especially  in 
their  wit." 

"  Here,"  continued  Mrs.  Bloomfield, 
pointing  to  another  paragraph,  "is  a 
positive  statement  or  misstatement  which 
makes  the  cost  of  the  '  civil  department  of 
the  United  States  Government '  about  six 
times  more  than  it  really  is." 

"  Our  government  is  so  extremely  mean 
that  I  ascribe  that  error  to  generosity." 

"Well,"  continued  the  lady,  smiling, 
"here  the  reviewer  asserts  that  Congress 
passed  a  law  limiting  the  size  of  certain 
ships,  in  order  to  please  the  democracy ; 
and  that  the  Executive  privately  evaded 
this  law,  and  built  vessels  of  a  much 
greater  size ;  whereas  the  provision  of  the 
law  is  just  the  contrary,  or  that  the  ships 
should  not  be  less  than  of  seventy-four 
guns ;  a  piece  of  information,  by  the  way, 
that  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Powis." 

"  Ignorance,  ma'am  ;  a  stranger  can- 
not be  supposed  to  know  all  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country." 

"  Then  why  make  bold  and  false  asser- 
tions about  them  that  are  intended  to 
discredit  the  country?  Here  is  another 
assertion — '  ten  thousand  of  the  men  that 
fought  at  Waterloo  wrould  have  marched 
through  North  America  ! '  Do  you  be- 
lieve that,  Mr.  Howel  ?  " 


"  But  that  is  merely  an  opinion,  Mrs. 
Bloomfield ;  any  man  may  be  wrong  in 
his  opinion." 

"Very  true,  but  it  is  an  opinion  uttered 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  and 
after  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill,  Cow- 
pens,  Plattsburg,  Saratoga,  and  New 
Orleans !  And,  moreover,  after  it  had 
been  proved  that  something  very  like  ten 
thousand  of  the  identical  men  who  fought 
at  Waterloo  could  not  march  even  ten 
miles  into  the  country." 

"Well,  well,  all  this  shows  that  the  re- 
viewer is  sometimes  mistaken." 

"  Your  pardon,  Mr.  Howel ;  I  think  it 
shows,  according  to  your  own  admission, 
that  his  wit,  or  rather  its  wit,  for  there 
is  "no  his  about  it — that  its  wit  is  of  a 
ver}7  indifferent  quality  as  witticisms  even ; 
that  it  is  ignorant  of  what  it  pretends  to 
know  ;  and  that  its  opinions  are  no  better 
than  its  knowledge  :  all  of  which,  when 
fairly  established  against  one  who,  by  his 
very  pursuit,  professes  to  know  more  than 
other  people,  is  very  much  like  making  it 
appear  contemptible." 

"  This  is  going  back  eight  or  ten  years 
— let  us  look  more  particularly  at  the 
article  about  which  the  discussion  com- 
mences." 

"Volontiers." 

Mrs.  Bloomfield  now  sent  to  the  library 
for  the  work  reviewed,  and  opening  the 
review  she  read  some  of  its  strictures ; 
and  then  turning  to  the  corresponding 
passages  in  the  work  itself,  she  pointed 
out  the  unfairness  of  the  quotations,  the 
omissions  of  the  context,  and  in  several 
flagrant  instances,  witticisms  of  the  re- 
viewer that  were  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  English  language.  She  next 
showed  several  of  those  audacious  asser- 
tions for  which  the  particular  periodical 
was  so  remarkable,  leaving  no  doubt  with 
any  candid  person  that  they  were  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  truth. 

"  But  here  is  an  instance  that  will  scarce 
admit  of  caviling  or  objection  on  your  part, 
Mr.  Howel,"  she  continued  ;  "do  me  the 
favor  to  read  the  passage  in  the  review." 

Mr.  Howel  complied,  and  when  he  had 
done  he  looked  expectingly  at  the  lady. 
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"  The  effect  of  the  reviewer's  statement 
is  to  make  it  appear  that  the  author  has 
contradicted  himself,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  nothing-  can  he  plainer." 

"According-  to  your  favorite  reviewer, 
who  accuses  him  of  it,  in  terms.  Now  let 
us  look  at  the  fact.  Here  is  the  passage 
in  the  work  itself.  In  the  first  place,  you 
will  remark  that  this  sentence,  which 
contains  the  alleged  contradiction,  is 
mutilated ;  the  part  which  is  omitted 
giving  a  directly  contrary  meaning  to  it 
from  that  it  bears  under  the  reviewer's 
scissors." 

"  It  has  some  such  appearance,  I  do 
confess." 

"Here  you  perceive  that  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  same  paragraph,  and 
which  refers  directly  to  the  point  at  issue, 
is  displaced,  made  to  appear  as  belonging 
to  a  separate  paragraph,  and  as  conveying 
a  different  meaning  from  what  the  author 
has  actually  expressed." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  know  but  you 
are  right ! " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Howel,  we  have  had  wit  of 
no  very  pure  water,  ignorance  as  relates 
to  facts,  and  mistakes  as  regards  very 
positive  assertions.  In  what  category, 
as  Captain  Truck  would  say,  do  you  place 
this?"' 

"Why  does  not  the  author  reviewed 
expose  this  ?  " 

"  Why  does  not  a  gentleman  wrangle 
-with  a  detected  pickpocket  ?  " 

"  It  is  literary  swindling,"  said  John 
Effingham,  "  and  the  man  who  did  it  is 
inherently  a  knave." 

"  I  think  both  these  facts  quite  beyond 
dispute,"  observed  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  lay- 
ing down  Mr.  Howel's  favorite  review 
with  an  air  of  cool  contempt;  "and  I 
must  say  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
prove  the  general  character  of  the  work, 
at  this  late  date,  to  any  American  of  or- 
dinary intelligence,  much  less  to  a  sensi- 
ble man  like  Mr.  Howel." 

"  But,  ma'am,  there  may  be  much  truth 
and  justice  in  the  rest  of  its  remarks," 
returned  the  pertinacious  Mr.  Howel, 
"although  it  has  fallen  into  these  mis- 
takes."- 

"  Were  you  ever  on  a  jury,  Howel  ?  " 


asked    John    Effingham,    in    his  caustic 
manner. 

"  Often,  and  on  grand  juries,  too." 

"  Well,  did  the  judge  never  tell  you, 
when  a  witness  is  detected  in  lying  on  one 
point,  that  his  testimony  is  valueless  on 
all  others?  " 

"  Very  true ;  but  this  is  a  review,  and 
not  testimony," 

"  The  distinction  is  certainly  a  very 
good  one,"  resumed  Mrs.  Bloomfield, 
laughing,  "as  nothing,  in  general,  can  be 
less  like  honest  testimony  than  a  review!" 

"  But  I  think,  my  dear  ma'am,  you  will 
allow  that  all  this  is  excessively  biting 
and  severe.  I  can't  say  I  ever  read  any- 
thing sharper  in  my  life." 

"It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Howel,  as  being 
nothing  but  epithets,  the  cheapest  and 
most  contemptible  of  all  species  of  abuse. 
Were  two  men,  in  your  presence,  to  call 
each  other  such  names,  I  think  it  would 
excite  nothing  but  disgust  in  your  mind. 
When  the  thought  is  clear  and  poignant 
there  is  little  need  to  have  recourse  to 
mere  epithets.  Indeed,  men  never  use  the 
latter,  except  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  the  first." 

"  Well,  well,  my  friends,"  cried  Mr. 
Howel,  as  he  walked  away  toward  Grace 
and  Sir  George,  "  this  is  a  different  thing 
from  what  I  at  first  thought  it  ;  but  still 
I  think  you  undervalue  the  periodical." 

"  I  hope  this  little  lesson  will  cool  some 
of  Mr.  Howel's  faith  in  foreign  morality," 
observed  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  as  soon  as  the 
gentleman  named  was  out  of  hearing ;  "a 
more  credulous  and  devout  worshiper  of 
the  idol  I  have  never  before  met." 

"The  school  is  diminishing,  but  it  is 
still  large.  Men  like  Tom  Howel,  who 
have  thought  in  one  direction  all  their 
lives,  are  not  easily  brought  to  change 
their  notions,  especially  when  the  admira- 
tion which  proceeds  from  distance — dis- 
tance, '  that  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view,' — is  at  the  bottom  of  their  faith. 
Had  this  very  article  been  written  and 
printed  round  the  corner  of  the  street  in 
which  he  lives,  Howel  would  be  the  first 
to  say  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  fel- 
low without  talents  or  principles,  and  was 
unworthy  of  a  second  thought.' ' 
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"  I  still  think  he  will  be  a  wiser  if  not 
a  better  "man,  by  the  exposure  of  its 
frauds." 

"Not  he.  If  you  will  excuse  a  homely 
and  a  coarse  simile,  'he  will  return  like  a 
dog-  to  his  vomit,  or  the  sow  to  his  wallow- 
ing- in  the  mire.'  I  never  knew  one  of 
that  school  thoroughly  cured  until  he  be- 
came himself  the  subject  of  attack,  or  by 
a  close  personal  communication  was  made 
to  feel  the  superciliousness  of  European 
superiority.  It  is  only  a  week  since  I  had 
a  discussion  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  humanity  and  the  relish  for  liberty  in 
his  beloved  model ;  and  when  I  cited  the 
instance  of  the  employment  of  the  toma- 
hawk in  the  wars  between  England  and 
this  country,  he  actually  affirmed  that  the 
Indian  savages  killed  no  women  and  chil- 
dren but  the  wives  and  offspring  of  their 
enemies;  and  when  I  told  him  that  the 
English,  like  most  other  people,  cared 
very  little  for  any  liberty  but  their  own, 
he  coolly  affirmed  that  their  own  was  the 
only  liberty  worth  caring  for !  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  put  in  3Toung  Mr.  Wenham, 
who  had  overheard  the  latter  portion  of 
the  conversation,  "Mr.  Howel  is  so  thor- 
oughly English,  that  he  actually  denies 
that  America  is  the  most  civilized  country 
in  the  world,  or  that  we  speak  our  lan- 
guage better  than  any  nation  was  ever 
before  known  to  speak  its  own  language." 

"  This  is  so  manifest  an  act  of  treason," 
said  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  endeavoring  to  look 
grave — for  Mr.  Wenham  was  anything 
but  accurate  in  the  use  of  words  himself, 
commonly  pronouncing  "been,"  "ben," 
"does,"  "dooze,"  "nothing,"  "  naw- 
thing,"  "few,"  "foo,"  etc.,  etc.— "that, 
certainly,  Mr.  Howel  should  be  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  for  the  out- 
rage." 

"It  is  commonly  admitted,  even  b3T  our 
enemies,  that  our  mode  of  speaking  is  the 
very  best  in  the  world,  which,  I  suppose, 
is  the  real  reason  why  our  literature  has 
so  rapidly  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder." 

"And  is  that  the  fact?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bloomfield,  with  a  curiosity  that  was  not 
in  the  least  feigned. 

"1  believe  no  one  denies  that.  You  will 
sustain  me  in  this,  I  fancy,  Mr.  Dodge  ?  " 


The  editor  of  the  "Active  Inquirer" 
had  approached,  and  was  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  subject  in  discussion.  Now  the 
modes  of  speech  of  these  two  persons, 
while  they  had  a  great  deal  in  common, 
had  also  a  great  deal  that  was  not  in  com- 
mon. Mr.  Wenham  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  and  his  dialect  was  a  mixture  that 
is  getting  to  be  sufficiently  general,  par- 
taking equally  of  the  Doric  of  New  En- 
gland, the  Dutch  cross,  and  the  old  En- 
glish root ;  whereas  Mr.  Dodge  spoke  the 
pure,  unalloyed  Tuscan  of  his  province, 
rigidly  adhering  to  all  its  sounds  and  sig- 
nifications. "  Dissipation,"  he  contended, 
meant  "  drunkenness  "  ;  "  ugly,"  "  vic- 
ious "  ;  "  clever,"  "  good-natured  "  ;  and 
"humbly"  (homely),  "ugly."  In  addi- 
tion to  this  finesse  in  significations,  he 
had  a  variety  of  pronunciations  that  often 
put  strangers  at  fault,  and  to  which  he 
adhered  with  a  pertinacity  that  obtained 
some  of  its  force  from  the  fact  that  it  ex- 
ceeded his  power  to  get  rid  of  them.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  little  peculiarities 
— peculiarities  as  respects  every  one  but 
those  who  dwelt  in  his  own  province,  Mr. 
Dodge  had  also  taken  up  the  notion  of  his 
superiority  on  the  subject  of  language, 
and  always  treated  the  matter  as  one 
that  was  placed  quite  beyond  dispute  by 
its  publicity  and  truth. 

"The  progress  of  American  literature," 
returned  the  editor,  "is  really  astonish- 
ing the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  very  generally  admitted,  now, 
that  our  pulpit  and  bar  are  at  the  very 
summit  of  these  two  professions.  Then 
we  have  much  the  best  poets  of  the  age, 
while  eleven  of  our  novelists  surpass  any 
of  all  other  countries.  The  American 
Philosophical  Society  is,  I  believe,  gen- 
erally considered  the  most  acute  learned 
body  now  existing,  unless,  indeed,  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  may  com- 
pete with  it  for  that  honor.  Some  per- 
sons give  the  palm  to  one,  and  some  to 
the  other  ;  though  I  myself  think  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  between  them.  Then 
to  what  a  pass  has  the  drama  risen  of  late 
years !  Genius  is  getting  to  be  quite  a 
drug  in  America  !  " 

"You  have  forgotten  to  speak  of  the 
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press,  m  particular,"  put  in  the  compla- 
cent Mr.  Weuham.  "I  think  we  may 
more  safely  pride  ourselves  on  the  high 
character  of  the  press  than  anything 
else." 

"Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,"  an- 
swered Steadfast,  taking  the  other  by  the 
arm,  and  leading  him  so  slowly  away, 
that  a  part  of  what  followed  was  heard 
by  the  two  amused  listeners,  "  modesty  is 
so  infallibly  the  companion  of  merit,  that 
we  who  are  engaged  in  that  high  pursuit 
do  not  like  to  say  anything  in  our  own 
favor.  You  never  detect  a  newspaper  in 
the  weakness  of  extolling  itself ;  but,  be- 
tween ourselves,  I  may  say,  after  a  close 
examination  of  the  condition  of  the  press 
in  other  countries,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  talents,  taste,  candor, 
philosophy,  genius,  honesty  and  truth, 
the  press  of  the  United  States  stands  at 
the  very — " 

Here  Mr.  Dodge  passed  so  far  from  the 
listeners,  that  the  rest  of  the  speech  be- 
came inaudible,  though  from  the  well- 
established  modesty  of  the  man  and  the 
editor,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  concluded  the  sentence. 

"It  is  said  in  Europe,"  observed  John 
Effingham,  his  fine  face  expressing  the 
cool  sarcasm  in  which  he  was  so  apt  to 
indulge,  "  that  there  are  la  vieille  and  la 
jeune  France.  I  think  we  have  now  had 
pretty  fair  specimens  of  old  and  young 
America  ;  the  first  distrusting  everything 
native,  even  to  a  potato  ;  and  the  second 
distrusting  nothing,  and  least  of  all,  it- 
self." 

"There  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  pen- 
dulum uneasiness  in  mankind,"  said  Mrs. 
Bloomfield,  "  that  keeps  opinion  always 
vibrating  around  the  center  of  truth,  for 
I  think  it  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to 
find  a  man  or  woman  who  has  not  a  dis- 
position, as  soon  as  an  error  is  abandoned, 
to  fly  off  into  its  opposite  extreme.  From 
believing  we  had  nothing  worthy  of  a 
thought,  there  is  a  set  springing  up  who 
appear  to  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  have  everything." 

"Aye,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  laugh  at  us." 

"  Laugh  at  us,  Mr.  Effingham  !    Even 


I  had  supposed  the  American  name  had, 
at  last,  got  to  be  in  good  credit  in  other 
parts  of  the  world." 

"  Then  even  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field,  are  notably  mistaken.  Europe,  it  is 
true,  is  beginning  to  give  us  credit  for  not 
being  quite  as  bad  as  she  once  thought 
us ;  but  we  are  far,  very  far,  from  being 
yet  admitted  to  the  ordinary  level  of  na- 
tions, as  respects  goodness." 

"  Surely  they  give  us  credit  for  energy, 
enterprise,  activity — " 

"  Qualities  that  they  prettily  term  ra- 
pacity, cunning*,  and  swindling !  I  am 
far,  very  far,  however,  from  giving  credit 
to  all  that  it  suits  the  interests  and  prej- 
udices of  Europe,  especially  of  our  vener- 
able kinswoman,  Old  England,  to  circu- 
late and  think  to  the  prejudice  of  this 
country,  which,  in  my  poor  judgment,  has 
as  much  substantial  merit  to  boast  of  as 
any  nation  on  earth ;  though,  in  getting 
rid  of  a  set  of  ancient  vices  and  follies,  it 
has  not  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  that 
it  is  fast  falling  into  pretty  tolerable,  or, 
if  you  like  it  better,  intolerable  substi- 
tutes." 

"  What  then  do  you  deem  our  greatest 
error — our  weakest  point  ?  " 

"  Provincialisms,  with  their  train  of 
narrow  prejudices,  and  a  disposition  to 
set  up  mediocrity  as  perfection,  under  the 
double  influence  of  an  ignorance  that  un- 
avoidably arises  from  a  want  of  models, 
and  of  the  irresistible  tendency  to  medi- 
ocrity, in  a  nation  where  the  common 
mind  so  imperiously  rules." 

"But  does  not  the  common  mind  rule 
everywhere  ?  Is  not  public  opinion  al- 
ways stronger  than  law  ?  " 

"  In  a  certain  sense  both  these  positions 
majT-  be  true.  But  in  a  nation  like  this, 
without  a  capital,  one  that  is  all  prov- 
inces, in  which  intelligence  and  taste  are 
scattered,  this  common  mind  wants  the 
usual  direction,  and  derives  its  impulses 
from  the  force  of  numbers  rather  than 
from  the  force  of  knowledge.  Hence  the 
fact  that  the  public  opinion  never  or  sel- 
dom rises  to  absolute  truth.  I  grant  you 
that,  as  a  mediocrity,  it  is  well ;  much 
better  than  common  even ;  but  it  is  still  a 
mediocrity." 
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"  I  see  the  justice  of  your  remark,  and 
I  suppose  we  are  to  ascribe  the  general 
use  of  superlatives,  which  is  so  very  obvi- 
ous, to  these  causes." 

"  Unquestionably ;  men  have  got  to  be 
afraid  to  speak  the  truth,  when  that  truth 
is  a  little  beyond  the  common  comprehen- 
sion ;  and  thus  it  is  that  you  see  the  ful- 
some flattery  that  all  the  public  servants, 
as  they  call  themselves,  resort  to,  in  order 
to  increase  their  popularity,  instead  of  tell- 
ing the  wholesome  facts  that  are  needed." 

"  And  what  is  to  be  the  result  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows.  While  America  is  so 
much  in  advance  of  other  nations  in  a  free- 
dom from  prejudices  of  the  old  school,  it 
is  fast  substituting  a  set  of  prejudices  of 
its  own  that  are  not  without  serious  dan- 
gers. We  may  live  through  it,  and  the 
ills  of  society  may  correct  themselves, 
though  there  is  one  fact  that  menaces 
more  evil  than  anything  I  could  have 
feared." 

"You  mean  the  political  struggle  be- 
tween money  and  numbers,  that  has  so 
seriously  manifested  itself  of  late  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  quick-minded  and  intelligent 
Mrs.  Bloomfield. 

"That  has  its  dangers;  but  there  is 
still  another  evil  of  greater  magnitude. 
I  allude  to  the  very  general  disposition  to 
confine  political  discussions  to  political 
men.  Thus,  the  private  citizen  who 
should  presume  to  discuss  a  political 
question  would  be  deemed  fair  game  for 
all  who  thought  differently  from  himself. 
He  would  be  injured  m  his  pocket,  repu- 
tation, domestic  happiness,  if  possible ; 
for,  in  this  respect,  America  is  much  the 
most  intolerant  nation  I  have  ever  visited. 
In  all  other  countries  in  which  discussion 
is  permitted  at  all,  there  is  at  least  the 
appearance  of  fair  play,  whatever  may 
be  done  covertly  ;  but  here  it  seems  to  be 
sufficient  to  justify  falsehood,  frauds,  nay, 
barefaced  rascality,  to  establish  that  the 
injured  party  has  had  the  audacity  to 
meddle  with  public  questions,  not  being 
what  the  public  chooses  to  call  a  public 
man.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
when  such  an  opinion  gets  to  be  effective, 
it  must  entirely  defeat  the  real  intentions 
of  a  popular  government." 


"Now  you  mention  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Bloomfield,  "I  think  I  have  witnessed 
instances  of  what  you  mean." 

"  Witnessed,  dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield  ! 
Instances  are  to  be  seen  as  often  as  a  man 
is  found  freeman  enough  to  have  an  opin- 
ion independent  of  part}\  It  is  not  for 
connecting  himself  with  party  that  man 
is  denounced  in  this  county,  but  for  dar- 
ing to  connect  himself  with  truth.  Party 
will  bear  with  party,  but  party  will  not 
bear  with  truth.  It  is  in  politics  as  in 
war,  regiments  or  individuals  may  desert, 
and  they  will  be  received  by  their  late 
enemies  with  open  arms,  the  honor  of  a 
soldier  seldom  reaching  to  the  pass  of  re- 
fusing succor  of  an}'  sort ;  but  both  sides 
will  turn  and  fire  on  the  countrymen  who 
Avish  merely  to  defend  their  homes  and 
firesides." 

"You  draw  disagreeable  pictures  of 
human  nature,  Mr.  Effingham." 

"Merely  because  they  are  true,  Mrs. 
Bloomfield.  Man  is  worse  than  the 
beasts,  merely  because  he  has  a  code  of 
right  and  wrong  which  he  never  respects. 
They  talk  of  the  variation  of  the  compass, 
and  even  pretend  to  calculate  its  changes, 
though  no  one  can  explain  the  principle 
that  causes  the  attraction  or  its  vagaries 
at  all.  So  it  is  with  men  ;  they  pretend 
to  look  always  at  the  right,  though  their 
eyes  are  constantly  directed  obliquely ; 
and  it  is  a  certain  calculation  to  allow  of 
a  pretty  wide  variation — but  here  comes 
Miss  Effingham,  singularly  well  attired, 
and  more  beautiful  than  I  have  ever  be- 
fore seen  her ! " 

The  two  exchanged  quick  glances,  and 
then,  as  if  fearful  of  betraying  to  each 
other  their  thoughts,  they  moved  toward 
our  heroine,  to  do  the  honors  of  the  re- 
ception. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  Haply,  -when  I  shall  wed, 
That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall 

carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty." 

—Cordelia. 

As  no  man  could  be  more  gracefully  or 
delicately   polite    than    John    Effingham 
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when  the  humor  seized  him,  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field  was  struck  with  the  kind  and  gentle- 
manlike mariner  with  which  he  met  his 
young-  kinswoman  on  this  trying-  occa- 
sion, and  the  affectionate  tones  of  his 
voice,  and  the  winning  expression  of  his 
eye,  as  he  addressed  her.  Eve  was  not 
unobservant  of  these  peculiarities,  nor  was 
she  slow  in  comprehending  the  reason. 
She  perceived  at  once  that  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  state  of  things  between  her 
and  Paul.  As  she  well  knew  the  womanly 
fidelity  of  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  she  rightly 
enough  conjectured  that  the  long  observa- 
tion of  her  cousin,  coupled  with  the  few 
words  accidentally  overheard  that  even- 
ing, had  even  made  him  better  acquainted 
with  the  true  condition  of  her  feelings 
than  was  the  case  with  the  friend  with 
whom  she  had  so  lately  been  conversing 
on  the  subject. 

Still  Eve  was  not  embarrassed  by  the 
conviction  that  her  secret  was  betrayed 
to  so  many  persons.  Her  attachment  to 
Paul  was  not  the  impulse  of  girlish  ca- 
price, but  the  warm  affection  of  a  woman, 
that  had  grown  with  time,  was  sanctioned 
by  her  reason,  and  which,  if  it  was  tinct- 
ured with  the  more  glowing  imagination 
and  ample  faith  of  youth,  was  also  sus- 
tained b}'-  her  principles  and  her  sense  of 
right.  She  knew  that  both  her  father 
and  cousin  esteemed  the  man  of  her  own 
choice,  nor  did  she  believe  the  little  cloud 
that  hung  over  his  birth  could  do  more 
than  have  a  temporary  influence  on  his 
own  sensitive  feelings.  She  met  John  Ef- 
fingham, therefore,  with  a  frank  compos- 
ure, returned  the  kind  pressure  of  his 
hand  with  a  smile  such  as  a  daughter 
might  bestow  on  an  affectionate  parent, 
and  turned  to  salute  the  remainder  of  the 
party  with  that  lady-like  ease  which  had 
got  to  be  a  part  of  her  nature. 

"  There  goes  one  of  the  most  attractive 
pictures  that  humanity  can  offer,"  said 
John  Effingham  to  Mrs.  Bloomfield  as 
Eve  walked  away;  "a  young,  timid, 
modest,  sensitive  girl,  so  strong  in  her 
principles,  so  conscious  of  rectitude,  so 
pure  of  thought,  and  so  warm  in  her  affec- 
tions, that  she  views  her  selection  of  a 
husband  as  others  view  their  acts  of  duty 


and  religious  faith.  With  her  love  has  no 
shame,  as  it  has  no  weakness." 

"  Eve  Effingham  is  as  faultless  as  com- 
ports with  womanhood  ;  and  yet  I  confess 
ignorance  of  my  own  sex,  if  she  receive 
Mr.  Powis  as  calmly  as  she  received  her 
cousin." 

"  Perhaps  not,  for  in  that  case  she  could 
scarcely  feel  the  passion.  You  perceive 
that  he  avoids  oppressing  her  with  his 
notice,  and  that  the  meeting  passes  off 
without  embarrassment.  I  do  believe 
there  is  an  elevating  principle  in  love, 
that,  by  causing  us  to  wish  to  be  worthy 
of  the  object  most  prized,  produces  the 
desired  effects  by  stimulating  exertion. 
There,  now,  are  two  as  perfect  beings  as 
one  ordinarily  meets  with,  each  oppressed 
by  a  sense  of  his  or  her  unworthiness  to 
be  the  choice  of  the  other." 

"  Does  love,  then,  teach  humility ;  suc- 
cessful love,  too  ?  " 

"  Does  it  not  ?  It  would  be  hardly  fair 
to  press  this  matter  on  you,  a  married 
woman ;  for,  by  the  pandects  of  American 
society,  a  man  may  philosophize  on  love, 
prattle  about  it,  trifle  on  the  subject,  and 
even  analyze  the  passion  with  a  miss  in 
her  teens,  and  37et  he  shall  not  allude  to 
it  in  a  discourse  with  a  matron.  Well, 
chacun  a  son  gout ;  we  are,  indeed,  a  lit- 
tle peculiar  in  our  usages,  and  have  pro- 
moted a  good  deal  of  village  coquetry, 
and  the  flirtations  of  the  may-pole,  to  the 
drawing-room." 

"  Is  it  not  better  that  such  follies  should 
be  confined  to  youth  than  that  they  should 
invade  the  sanctity  of  married  life,  as  I 
understand  is  too  much  the  case  else- 
where? " 

"  Perhaps  so ;  though  I  confess  it  is 
easier  to  dispose  of  a  straightforward 
proposition  from  a  mother,  a  father,  or  a 
commissioned  friend,  than  to  get  rid  of  a 
young  lady,  who,  -propria  persond,  angles 
on  her  own  account.  While  abroad,  I 
had  a  dozen  proposals — " 

"Proposals!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field, holding  up  both  hands,  and  shaking 
her  head  incredulously. 

"Proposals!  Why  not,  ma'am? — am 
I  more  than  fifty  ?  am  I  not  reasonably 
youthful    for    that    period    of    life,   and 
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have  I  not  six  or  eight  thousand  a 
year — " 

"  Eighteen,  or  you  are  much  scandal- 
ized." 

"Well,  eighteen,  if  you  will,"  coolly 
returned  the  other,  in  whose  eyes  money 
was  no  merit,  for  he  was  born  to  a  fort- 
une, and  always  treated  it  as  a  means, 
and  not  as  the  end  of  life;  "every  dollar 
is  a  magnet,  after  one  has  turned  forty. 
Do  you  suppose  that  a  single  man,  of  tol- 
erable person,  well  born,  and  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  of  rentes,  could 
entirely  escape  proposals  from  the  ladies 
in  Europe  ?  " 

"  This  is  so  revolting  to  all  our  Ameri- 
can notions  that,  though  I  have  often 
heard  of  such  things,  I  have  always 
found  it  difficult  to  believe  them  !  " 

"And  is  it  more  revolting  for  the  friends 
of  young  ladies  to  look  out  for  them,  on 
such  occasions,  than  that  the  young  ladies 
should  take  the  affair  into  their  own 
hands,  as  is  practiced  quite  as  openry 
here  ?  " 

"It  is  well  you  are  a  confirmed  bach- 
elor, or  declarations  like  these  would  mar 
your  fortunes.  I  will  admit  that  the 
school  is  not  as  retiring  and  diffident  as 
formerly ;  for  we  are  all  ready  enough  to 
say  that  no  times  are  equal  to  our  own 
times;  but  I  shall  strenuously  protest 
against  jour  interpretation  of  the  nature 
and  artlessness  of  an  American  girl." 

"  Artlessness  !  "  repeated  John  Effing- 
ham with  a  slight  lifting  of  the  eyebrows ; 
"  we  live  in  an  age  when  new  dictionaries 
and  vocabularies  are  necessary  to  under- 
stand each  other's  meaning.  It  is  art- 
lessness with  a  vengeance,  to  beset  an 
old  fellow  of  fifty  as  one  would  besiege  a 
town.  Hist !  Ned  is  retiring  with  his 
daughter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bloomfield,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  a  family  council.  "Well,  we  will 
keep  the  secret  until  it  is  publicly  pro- 
claimed." 

John  Effingham  was  right,  for  his  two 
cousins  left  the  room  together  and  retired 
to  the  library,  but  in  a  way  to  attract  no 
particular  attention,  except  in  those  who 
were  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  what 
had  already  passed  that  evening.     When 


they  were  alone  Mr.  Effingham  turned 
the  key,  and  then  he  gave  a  free  vent  to 
his  paternal  feelings. 

Between  Eve  and  her  parent  there  had 
always  existed  a  confidence  exceeding  that 
which  it  is  common  to  find  between  father 
and  daughter.  In  one  sense  they  had 
been  all  in  all  to  each  other,  and  Eve  had 
never  hesitated  about  pouring  those  feel- 
ings into  his  breast  which,  had  she  pos- 
sessed another  parent,  would  more  natur- 
ally have  been  confided  to  the  affection  of 
a  mother.  When  their  eyes  first  met, 
therefore,  they  were  mutually  beaming 
with  an  expression  of  confidence  and  love 
such  as  might,  in  a  measure,  have  been 
expected  between  two  of  the  gentler  sex. 
Mr.  Effingham  folded  his  child  to  his 
heart,  pressed  her  there  tenderly  for  near 
a  minute  in  silence,  and  then  kissing  her 
burning  cheek  he  permitted  her  to  look 
up. 

"  This  answers  all  my  fondest  hopes, 
Eve!"  he  exclaimed;  "fulfills  my  most 
cherished  wishes  for  thy  sake." 

"Dearest  sir  ! " 

"Yes,  my  love,  I  have  long  secretly 
prayed  that  such  might  be  your  good  fort- 
une ;  for,  of  all  the  youths  we  have  met, 
at  home  or  abroad,  Paul  Powis  is  the  one 
to  whom  I  can  consign  you  with  the  most 
confidence  that  he  will  cherish  and  love 
you  as  you  deserve  to  be  cherished  and 
loved !  " 

"Dearest  father,  nothing  but  this  was 
wanting  to  complete  my  perfect  happi- 
ness." 

Mr.  Effingham  kissed  his  daughter 
again,  and  he  was  then  enabled  to  pursue 
the  conversation  with  greater  composure. 

"  Powis  and  I  have  had  a  full  explana- 
tion," he  said,  "  though  in  order  to  obtain 
it  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  him  strong 
encouragement — " 

"Father!" 

"  Nay,  my  love,  your  delicacy  and  feel- 
ings have  been  sufficiently  respected,  but 
he  has  so  much  diffidence  of  himself,  and 
permits  the  unpleasant  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  birth  to  weigh  so  much  on 
his  mind,  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
tell  him,  what  I  am  sure  you  will  ap- 
prove, that  we  disregard  family  connec- 
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tions  and  look  only  to  the  merit  of   the 
individual."  *• 

"I  hope,  father,  nothing  was  said  to 
give  Mr.  Powis  reason  to  suppose  we  did 
not  deem  him  every  way  our  equal." 

"Certainly  not.  He  is  a  gentleman, 
and  I  can  claim  to  be  no  more.  There  is 
but  one  thing  in  which  connections  ought 
to  influence  an  American  marriage,  where 
the  parties  are  suited  to  each  other  in  the 
main  requisites,  and  that  is  to  ascertain 
that  neither  should  be  carried,  necessarily, 
into  associations  for  which  their  habits 
have  given  them  too  much  and  too  good 
tastes  to  enter  into.  A  woman  especially 
ought  never  to  be  transplanted  from  a 
polished  to  an  unpolished  circle ;  for,  when 
this  is  the  case,  if  really  a  lady,  there  will 
be  a  dangerous  clog  on  her  affection  for 
her  husband.  This  one  great  point  as- 
sured, I  see  no  other  about  which  a  parent 
leed  feel  concern." 

"Powis,  unhappily,  has  no  connections 
this  country ;  or  none  with  whom  he 
las  any  communications;  and  those  he 
las  in  England  are  of  a  class  to  do  him 
jredit." 

"  We  have  been  conversing  of  this,  and 
le  has  manifested  so  much  proper  feeling 
that  it  has  even  raised  him  in  my  esteem. 

knew  his  father's  family,  and  must  have 
mown  his  father,  I  think,  though  there 
rere  two  or  three  Asshetons  of  the  name 
)f  John.  It  is  a  highly  respectable  family 
)f  the  Middle  States,  and  belonging  for- 
lerly  to  the  colonial  aristocracy.  Jack 
jfnngham's  mother  was  an  Assheton." 

"  Of  the  same  blood  do  you  think,  sir  ? 
I  remembered  this  when  Mr.  Powis  men- 
tioned his  father's  name,  and  intended  to 
question  cousin  Jack  on  the  subject." 

"  Now  you  speak  of  it,  Eve,  there  must 
be  a  relationship  between  them.  Do  you 
suppose  that  our  kinsman  is  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  Paul  is,  in  truth,  an 
Assheton?" 

Eve  told  her  father  that  she  had  never 
spoken  with  their  relative  on  the  subject 
at  all. 

"Then  ring  the  bell,  and  we  will  ascer- 
tain at  once  how  far  my  conjecture  is  true. 
You  can  have  no  false  delicacy,  my  child, 
about  letting  your  engagement  be  known 
Cooper — 7 


to  one  as  near  and  as    dear  to    us   as 
John.", 

"Engagement,  father  !  " 

"  Yes,  engagement,"  returned  the 
smiling  parent,  "for  such  I  already 
deem  it.  I  have  ventured,  in  your  be- 
half, to  plight  your  troth  to  Paul  Powis, 
or  what  is  almost  equal  to  it ;  and  in  re- 
turn I  can  give  you  back  as  many  protes- 
tions  of  unequaled  fidelity  and  eternal 
constancy,  as  any  reasonable  girl  can 
ask." 

Eve  gazed  at  her  father  in  a  way  to 
show  that  reproach  was  mingled  with  fond- 
ness, for  she  felt  that,  in  this  instance, 
too  much  of  the  precipitation  of  the  other 
sex  had  been  manifested  in  her  affairs ; 
still,  superior  to  coquetry  and  affectation, 
and  much  too  warm  in  her  attachments 
to  be  seriously  hurt,  she  kissed  the  hand 
she  held,  shook  her  head  reproachfully, 
even  while  she  smiled,  and  did  as  had 
been  desired. 

"You  have  indeed  rendered  it  impor- 
tant to  us  to  know  more  of  Mr.  Powis, 
my  beloved  father,"  she  said,  as  she  re- 
turned to  her  seat,  "  though  I  could  wish 
matters  had  not  proceeded  quite  so  fast." 

"  Nay,  all  I  promised  was  conditional, 
and  dependent  on  yourself.  You  have 
nothing  to  do,  if  I  have  said  too  much, 
but  to  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty  made  by 
your  negotiator." 

"You  propose  an  impossibility,"  said 
Eve,  taking  the  hand  again  that  she  had 
so  lately  relinquished,  and  pressing  it 
warmly  between  her  own ;  "  the  negotia- 
tor is  too  much  revered,  has  too  strong  a 
right  to  command,  and  is  too  much  con- 
fided in  to  be  thus  dishonored.  Father, 
I  will,  I  do,  ratify  all  you  have,  all  you 
can  promise  in  my  behalf." 

"  Even  if  I  annul  the  treaty,  darling  ?  " 

"  Even  in  that  case,  father.  I  will 
marry  none  without  your  consent,  and 
have  so  absolute  a  confidence  in  your  ten 
der  care  of  me,  that  I  do  not  even  hesitate 
to  say  I  will  marry  him  to  whom  you  con- 
tract me." 

"  Bless  you,  bless  you,  Eve;  I  do  believe 
you,  for  such  have  I  ever  found  you  since 
thought  has  had  any  control  over  your 
actions.    Desire  Mr.  John  Effingham  to 
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come  hither  "  —  then,  as  the  servant 
closed  the  door,  he  continued  "and  such 
I  believe  you  will  continue  to  be  until  your 
dying-  day." 

"Nay,  reckless,  careless  father,  you 
forget  that  you  yourself  have  been  in- 
strumental in  transferring-  my  duty  and 
obedience  -to  another.  "What  if  this  sea- 
monster  should  prove  a  tyrant,  throw  off 
the  mask,  and  show  himself  in  his  real 
colors  ?  Are  you  prepared  then,  thought- 
less, precipitate  parent  " — Eve  kissed  Mr. 
Effingham's  cheek  with  childish  playful- 
ness as  she  spoke,  her  heart  swelling  with 
happiness  the  whole  time,- "to  preach 
obedience  where  obedience  would  then  be 
due  ?  " 

"  Hush,  precious — I  hear  the  step  of 
Jack  ;  he  must  not  catch  us  fooling  in  this 
manner." 

Eve*  rose ;  and  when  her  kinsman  en- 
tered the  room,  she  held  out  her  hand 
kindly  to  him,  though  it  was  with  an 
averted  face  and  a  tearful  eye. 

"It  is  time  I  was  summoned,"  said 
John  Effingham,  after  he  had  drawn  the 
blushing  girl  to  him  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head, "for  what  between  tete-a-tetes  with 
young  fellows,  and  tete-a-tetes  with  old 
fellows,  this  evening,  I  began  to  think 
myself  neglected.  I  hope  I  am  still,  in 
time  to  render  my  decided  disapprobation 
available  ?  " 

"Cousin  Jack!"  exclaimed  Eve,  with 
a  look  of  reproachful  mockerj',  "  you  are 
the  last  person  who  ought  to  speak  of  dis- 
approbation, for  you  have  done  little  else 
but  sing  the  praises  of  the  applicant  since 
you  first  met  him." 

"Is  it  even  so?  then,  like  others,  I  must- 
submit  to  the  consequences  of  my  own 
precipitation  and  false  conclusions.  Am  I 
summpned  to  inquire  how  many  thousands 
a  year  I  shall  add  to  the  establishment  of 
the  new  couple?  As  I  hate  business,  say 
five  at  once ;  and  when  the  papers  are 
ready,  I  will  sign  them  without  reading." 

"Most  generous  cynic,"  cried  Eve,  "I 
would  I  dared  now  to  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion ! " 

"Ask  it  without  scruple,  young  lady, 
for  this  is  the  'day  of  your  independence 
and  power.     I  am  mistaken  in  the  man, 


if  Powis  do  not  prove  to  be  the  captain  of 
his  own  ship  in  the  end." 

"  Well,  then,  in  whose  behalf  is  this  lib- 
erality really  meant ;  mine,  or  that  of  the 
gentleman  ?  " 

"Fairly  enough  put,"  said  John  Effing- 
ham, laughing  again,  d  rawing  Eve  to\v- 
ard  him  and  saluting  her  cheek  ;  "  for  if 
I  were  on  the  rack,  I  could  scarcely  say 
which  I  love  best,  although  you  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing,  pert  one,  that  you 
get  the  most  kisses." 

"  I  am  almost  in  the  same  state  of  feel- 
ing myself,  John,  for  a  son  of  my  own 
could  scarcely  be  dearer  to  me  than  Paul." 

"I  see,  indeed,  that  I  must  marry," 
said  Eve,  hastily  dashing  the  tears  of  de- 
light from  her  eyes,  for  what  could  give 
more  delight  than  to  hear  the  praises  of 
her  beloved,  "  if  I  wish  to  retain  my  place 
in  your  affections.  But,  father,  we  forget 
the  question  you  were  to  put  to  cousin 
Jack." 

"True,  love.  John,  your  mother  was 
an  Assheton  ?  " 

"  Assuredly,  Ned  ;  you  are  not  to  learn 
my  pedigree  at  this  time  of  day,  I  trust." 

"We  are  anxious  to  make  out  a  rela- 
tionship between  you  and  Paul ;  can  it  not 
be  done  ?  " 

"I  would  give  half  my  fortune,  Eve 
consenting,  were  it  so ! — What  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  it  probable,  or  even 
possible  ?  " 

"  You  know  that  he  bears  the  name  of 
his  friend,  and  adopted  parent,  while  that 
of  his  family  is  really  Assheton." 

"Assheton  !  "  exclaimed  the  other,  in  a 
way  to  show  that  this  was  the  first  he  had 
ever  heard  of  the  fact. 

"  Certainty ;  and  as  there  is  but  one 
family  of  this  name,  which  is  a  little  pecul- 
iar in  the  spelling — for  here  it  is  spelt  by 
Paul  himself,  on  this  card— we  have 
thought  that  he  must  be  a  relation  of 
yours.  I  hope  we  are  not  to  be  disap 
pointed." 

"  Assheton  ! — It  is,  as  you  say,  an  un 
usual  name ;  nor  is  there  more  than  one 
family  that  bears  it  in  this  country,  to  my 
knowledge.     Can  it  be  possible  that  Powis 
is  truly  an  Assheton  ! " 

"Out  of  all  doubt,"  Eve    eagerly  ex- 
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claimed ;  "we  have  it  from  his  own 
mouth.  His  father  was  an  Assheton, 
and  his  mother  was — " 

"Who!"  demanded  John  Effingham, 
with  a  vehemence  that  startled  his  com- 
panions. 

"Nay,  that  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you, 
for  he  did  not  mention  the  family  name 
of  his  mother;  as  she  was  a  sister  of 
Lady  Dimluce,  however,  who  is  the  wife 
of  General'  Ducie,  the  father  of  our  guest, 
it  is  probable  her  name  was  Dunluce." 

"  I  remember  no  relative  that  has  made 
such  a  marriage ;  and  yet  do  I  personally 
and  intimately  know  every  Assheton  in 
the  country." 

ilr.  Effingham  and  his  daughter  looked 
at  each  other,  for  it  at  once  struck  them 
all  painfully  that  there  must  be  Asshe- 
tons  of  another  family. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  this  name  is  spelled,"  said  Mr. 
Effingham,  "  I  could  suppose  that  there 
are  Asshetons  of  whom  we  know  nothing ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  can 
be  such  persons  of  a  respectable  family 
of  whom  we  never  heard,  for  Powis  said 
his  relatives  were  of  the  Middle  States — " 

"  And  that  his  mother  was  called  Dun- 
luce?"  demanded  John  Effingham  ear- 
nestly, for  he  too  appeared  to  wish  to 
discover  an  affinity  between  himself  and 
Paul. 

"Nay,  father,  this  I  think,  he  did  not 
say ;  though  it  is  quite  probable ;  for  the 
title  of  his  aunt  is  an  ancient  baron}',  and 
those  ancient  baronies  usually'  become  the 
family  name." 

"  In  this  you  must  be  mistaken,  Eve, 
since  he  mentioned  that  the  right  was  de- 
rived through  his  mother's  mother,  who 
was  an  Englishwoman." 

"  Why  not  send  for  him  at  once  and  put 
the  question  ?  "  said  the  simple-minded 
Mr.  Effingham ;  "  next  to  having  him  for 
my  own  son,  it  would  give  me  pleasure, 
John,  to  learn  that  he  was  lawfully  en- 
titled to  that  which  I  know  you  have  done 
in  his  behalf." 

"That  is  impossible,"  returned  John 
Effingham.  "  I  am  an  only  child,  and  as 
for  cousins  through  my  mother,  there  are 
so   man}'  who  stand  in  an  equal  degree  of 


affinity  to  me,  that  no  one  in  particular 
can  be  my  heir-at-law.  If  there  were,  I 
am  an  Effingham ;  my  estate  came  from 
Effinghams,  and  to  an  Effingham  it  should 
descend  in  spite  of  all  the  Asshetons  of 
America." 

"Paul  Powis  included!"  exclaimed 
Eve,  raising  a  finger  reproachfully. 

"  True,  to  him  I  have  left  a  legacy ;  but 
it  was  to  a  Powis  and  not  to  an  Assheton." 

"  And  yet  he  declares  himself  legally  an 
Assheton,  and  not  a  Powis." 

"Say  no  more  of  this,  Eve;  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  me.  I  hate  the  name  of  As- 
sheton, though  it  was  my  mother's,  and 
could  wish  never  to  hear  it  again." 

Eve  and  her  father  were  mute,  for 
their  kinsman,  usually  so  proud  and  self- 
restrained,  spoke  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion, and  it  was  plain  that,  for  some  hid- 
den cause,  he  felt  even  more  than  he  ex- 
pressed. The  idea  that  there  should  be 
anything  about  Paul  that  could  render 
him  an  object  of  dislike  to  one  as  dear  to 
her  as  her  cousin  was  inexpressibly  pain- 
ful to  the  former,  and  she  regretted  that 
the  subject  had  ever  been  introduced. 
Not  so  with  her  father.  Simple,  direct, 
and  full  of  truth,  Mr.  Effingham  rightly 
enough  believed  that  mysteries  in  a  fam- 
ily could  lead  to  no  good,  and  he  repeated 
his  proposal  of  sending  for  Paul  and  hav- 
ing the  matter  cleared  up  at  once. 

"  You  are  too  reasonable,  Jack,"  he 
concluded,  "to  let  an  antipathy  against 
a  name  that  was  your  mother's  interfere 
with  your  sense  of  right.  I  know  that 
some  unpleasant  questions  arose  concern- 
ing your  succession  to  my  aunt's  fortune, 
but  that  was  all  settled  in  your  favor 
twenty  years  ago,  and  I  thought  to  your 
entire  satisfaction." 

"  Unhappily,  family  quarrels  are  ever 
the  most  bitter,  and  usually  they  are  the 
least  reconcilable,"  returned  John  Effing- 
ham, evasively.  "  I  would  that  this 
young  man's  name  were  anything  but 
Assheton  !  I  do  not  wish  to  see  Eve 
plighting  her  faith  at  the  altar  to  any  one 
bearing  that  accursed  name  !  " 

"  I  shall  plight  my  faith,  if  ever  it  be 
done,  dear  cousin  John,  to  the  man,  and 
not  to  his  name." 
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"  No,  no — he  must  keep  the  appellation 
of  Powis  \iy  which  we  have  all  learned  to 
love  him,  and  to  which  he  has  done  so 
much  credit." 

"  This  is  very  strange,  Jack,  for  a  man 
who  is  usually  as  discreet  and  as  well 
regulated  as  yourself.  I  again  propose 
that  we  send  for  Paul,  and  ascertain  pre- 
cisely to  what  branch  of  this  so-much- 
disliked  family  he  really  belongs." 

"  No,  father,  if  you  love  me,  not  now  !  " 
cried  Eve,  arresting  Mr.  Effingham's  hand 
as  he  touched  the  bell-cord ;  "  it  would 
appear  distrustful,  and  even  cruel,  were 
we  to  enter  into  such  an  inquiry  so  soon. 
Powis  might  think  we  valued  his  family 
more  than  we  do  himself." 

"Eve  is  right,  Ned ;  but  I  will  not  sleep 
without  learning  alL  There  is  an  unfin- 
ished examination  of  the  papers  left  by 
poor  Monday,  and  I  will  take  an  occasion 
to  summon  Paul  to  its  completion,  when 
an  opportunity  will  offer  to  renew  the 
subject  of  his  own  history;  for  it  was 
at  the  other  investigation  that  he  first 
spoke  frankly  to  me  concerning  himself." 

"  Do  so,  cousin  Jack,  and  let  it  be  at 
once,"  said  Eve,  earnestly.  "I  can  trust 
you  with  Powis  alone,  for  I  know  how 
much  you  respect  and  esteem  him  in 
your  heart.     See,  it  is  already  ten." 

"  But  he  will  naturally  wish  to  spend 
the  close  of  an  evening  like  this  engaged 
in  investigating  something  very  different 
from  Mr.  Monday's  tale,"  returned  her 
cousin;  the  smile  with  which  he  spoke 
chasing  away  the  look  of  chilled  aversion 
that  had  so  lately  darkened  his  noble 
features. 

"No,  not  to-night,"  answered  the 
blushing  Eve.  "I  have  confessed  weak- 
ness enough  for  one  day.  To-morrow,  if 
you  will — if  he  will — but  not  to-night.  I 
shall  retire  with  Mrs.  Hawker,  who  al- 
ready complains  of  fatigue  ;  and  you  will 
send  for  Powis  to  meet  you  in  your  own 
room,  without  unnecessary  delay." 

Eve  kissed  John  Effingham  coaxingly, 
and  as  they  walked  together  out  of  the 
library  she  pointed  toward  the  door  that  led 
to  the  chambers.  Her  cousin  laughingly 
complied,  and  when  in  his  own  room 
he  sent  a  message  to  Paul  to  join  him. 


"Now,  indeed,  may  I  call  you  a  kins- 
man," said  John  Effingham,  rising  to 
receive  the  young  man,  toward  whom  he 
advanced,  with  extended  hands,  in  his 
most  winning  manner.  "Eve's  frank- 
ness and  yo\XY  own  discernment  have 
made  us  a  happy  family  !" 

"  If  anything  could  add  to  the  felicity 
of  being  acceptable  to  Miss  Effingham," 
returned  Paul,  struggling  to  command 
his  feelings,  "it  is  the  manner  in  which 
her  father  and  yourself  have  received  my 
poor  offers." 

"  Well,  we  will  now  speak  of  it  no  more. 
I  saw  from  the  first  which  way  things 
were  tending,  and  it  was  my  plain-dealing 
that  opened  the  eyes  of  Templemore  to  the 
impossibility  of  his  ever  succeeding,  by 
which  means  his  heart  has  been  kept  from 
breaking." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Effingham,  Templemore 
never  loved  Eve  Effingham !  I  thought 
so  once,  and  he  thought  so,  too ;  but  it 
could  not  have  been    a   love  like  mine." 

"It  certainly  differed  in  the  essential 
circumstance  of  reciprocity,  which,  in 
itself,  singularly  qualifies  the  passion,  so 
far  as  duration  is  concerned.  Temple- 
more did  not  exactly  know  the  reason 
why  lie  preferred  Eve ;  but,  having  seen 
so  much  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived, 
I  was  enabled  to  detect  the  cause.  Ac- 
customed to  an  elaborate  sophistication, 
the  singular  union  of  refinement  and  nat- 
ure caught  his  fancy,  for  the  English 
seldom  see  the  last  separated  from  vul- 
garity ;  and  when  it  is  found,  softened  by 
a  high  intelligence  and  polished  manners, 
it  has  usually  great  attractions  for  the 
biases." 

"He  is  fortunate  in  having  so  readily 
found  a  substitute  for  Eve  Effingham  !  " 

"  This  change  is  not  unnatural,  either. 
In  the  first  place,  I,  with  this  truth-telling 
tongue,  destroyed  all  hope  before  he  had 
committed  himself  by  a  declaration ;  and 
then  Grace  Van  Cortlandt  possesses  the 
great  attraction  of  nature  in  a  degree 
quite  equal  to  that  of  her  cousin  Be- 
sides, Templemore,  though  a  gentleman, 
and  a  brave  man,  and  a  worthy  one,  is 
not  remarkable  for  qualities  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary kind.     He  will  be  as  happy  as 
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is  usual  for  an  Englishman  of  his  class  to 
be,  and  he  has  no  particular  right  to  ex- 
pect more.  I  sent  for  you,  however,  less 
to  talk  of  love  than  to  trace  its  unhappy 
consequences  in  this  affair,  revealed  by 
the  papers  of  poor  Monday.  It  is  time 
we  acquitted  ourselves  of  that  trust.  Do 
me  the  favor  to  open  the  dressing-case 
that  stands  on  the  toilet-table;  you  will 
find  in  it  the  key  that  belongs  to  the 
bureau,  where  I  have  placed  the  secre- 
taire that  contains  the  papers." 

Paul  did  as  desired.  The  dressing-case 
was  complicated  and  large,  having  several 
compartments,  none  of  which  were  fast- 
ened. In  the  first  opened,  he  saw  a  minia- 
ture of  a  female  so  beautiful  that  his  eye 
rested  on  it,  as  it  might  be,  by  a  fascina- 
tion. Notwithstanding  some  difference 
produced  by  the  fashions  of  different 
periods,  the  resemblance  to  the  object  of 
his  love  was  obvious  at  a  glance.  Borne 
away  by  the  pleasure  of  the  discovery, 
and  actually  believing  that  he  saw  a  pict- 
ure of  Eve,  drawn  in  a  dress  that  did  not 
in  a  great  degree  vary  from  the  present 
attire,  fashion  having  undergone  no  very 
striking  revolution  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  he  exclaimed — 

"This  is  indeed  a  treasure,  Mr.  Effing- 
ham, and  most  sincerely  do  I  envy  you  its 
possession.  It  is  like,  and  yet,  in  some 
particulars,  it  is  unlike — it  scarcely  does 
Miss  Effingham  justice  about  the  nose  and 
forehead  !  " 

John  Effingham'  started  when  he  saw 
the  miniature  in  Paul's  hand,  but,  recov- 
ering himself,  he  smiled  at  the  eager  delu- 
sion of  his  young  friend,  and  said  with 
perfect  composure  : 

"It  is  not  Eve,  but  her  mother.  The 
two  features  you  have  named  in  the 
former  came  from  my  family ;  but  in  all 
the  others  the  likeness  is  almost  identical." 

"  This  then  is  Mrs.  Effingham  !  "  mur- 
mured Paul,  gazing  on  the  face  of  the 
mother  of  his  love  with  a  respectful  mel- 
ancholy, and  an  interest  that  was  rather 
heightened  than  lessened  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth.     "  She  died  young,  sir  ?  " 

"  Quite  ;  she  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  become  an  angel  too  soon,  for  she 
was  always  one." 


This  was  said  with  a  feeling  that  did 
not  escape  Paul,  though  it  surprised  him. 
There  were  six  or  seven  miniature-cases 
in  the  compartment  of  the  dressing-box, 
and  supposing  that  the  one  which  lay 
uppermost  belonged  to  the  miniature  in 
his  hand,  he  raised  it  and  opened  the  lid 
with  a  view  to  replace  the  picture  of  Eve's 
mother  with  a  species  of  pious  reverence. 
Instead  of  finding  an  empty  case,  how- 
ever, another  miniature  met  his  eye.  The 
exclamation  that  now  escaped  the  young 
man  was  one  of  delight  and  surprise. 

"  That  must  be  my  grandmother  with 
whom  you  are  in  such  raptures  at  pres- 
ent," said  John  Effingham,  laughing.  "I 
was  comparing  it  yesterday  with  the  pic- 
ture of  Eve,  which  is  in  the  Russia-leather 
case  that  you  will  find  somewhere  there. 
I  do  not  wonder,  however,  at  your  ad- 
miration, for  she  was  a  beauty  in  her  day, 
and  no  woman  is  fool  enough  to  be  painted 
after  she  grows  ugly." 

"  Not  so — not  so— Mr.  Effingham  !  This 
is  the  miniature  I  lost  in  the  Montauk, 
and  which  I  had  given  up  as  booty  to  the 
Arabs.  It  has,  doubtless,  found  its  way 
into  your  stateroom,  and  has  been  put 
among  your  effects  by  your  man  through 
mistake.  It  is  very  precious  to  me,  for  it 
is  nearly  every  memorial  I  possess  of  my 
own  mother !  " 

"Your  mother!"  exclaimed  John  Ef- 
fingham, rising.  '*  I  think  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  for  I  examined  all  those 
pictures  this  very  morning,  and  it  is  the 
first  time  they  have  been  opened  since  our 
arrival  from  Europe.  It  cannot  be  the 
missing  picture." 

"  Mine  it  is  certainly ;  in  that  I  cannot 
be  mistaken  !  " 

"It  would  be  odd,  indeed,  if  one  of  my 
grandmothers,  for  both  are  there,  should 
prove  to  be  your  mother.  Powis,  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  let  me  see  the  picture 
you  mean." 

Paul  brought  the  miniature  and  a  light, 
placing  both  before  the  eyes  of  his  friend. 

"That!"  exclaimed  John  Effingham, 
his  voice  sounding  harsh  and  unnatural 
to  the  listener — "  that  picture  like  your 
mother  !  " 

"It  is  her  miniature — the  miniature  that 
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was  transmitted  to  me  from-  those  who 
had  charge  of  my  childhood.  I  cannot  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  countenance  or  the 
dress." 

"And  your  father's  name  was  Asshe- 
ton?" 

"  Certainly — John  Assheton,  of  the  As- 
shetons  of  Pennsylvania." 

John  Effing-ham  groaned  aloud  ;  when 
Paul  stepped  back,  equally  shocked  and 
surprised,  he  saw  that  the  face  of  his 
friend  was  almost  livid  and  that  the  hand 
which  held  the  picture  shook  like  the 
aspen. 

"Are  you  unwell,  dear  Mr.  Effingham?" 

"No — no — 'tis  impossible  !  This  lady 
never  had  a  child.  Powis,  you  have  been 
deceived  by  some  fancied  or  some  real  re- 
semblance. This  picture  is  mine,  and  has 
not  been  out  of  my  possession  these  five- 
and-twenty  years." 

(\  Pardon  me,  sir,  it  is  the  picture  of  my 
mother,  and  no  other;  the  very  picture 
lost  in  the  Montauk.'" 

The  gaze  that  John  Effingham  cast 
upon  the  young  man  was  ghastly;  and 
Paul  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  but  a 
gesture  of  denial  prevented  him. 

"See,"  said  John  Effingham  hoarsely, 
as  he  touched  a  spring  in  the  setting  and 
exposed  to  view  the  initials  of  two  names 
interwoven  with  hair — "is  this,  too, 
yours  ?  " 

Paul  looked  surprised  and  disappointed. 

"  That   certainly  settles  the  question ; 
my  miniature  had  no  such  addition  ;  and 
.  yet  I  believe  that  sweet  and  pensive  coun- 
tenance to  be  the  face  of  my  own  beloved 
mother,  and  of  no  one  else." 

John  Effingham  struggled  to  appear 
calm  ;  and ,  replacing  the  pictures,  he  took 
the  key  from  the  dressing-case,  and,  open- 
ing the  bureau,  he  took  out  the  secretaire. 
This  he  signed  for  Powis,  who  had  the 
ke3r,  to  open;  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  though  everything  was  done  me- 
chanically, as  if  his  mind  and  body  had 
little  or  no  connection  with  each  other. 

"  Some'  accidental  resemblance  has  de- 
ceived you  as  to  the  miniature,"  he  said, 
while  Paul  was  looking  for  the  proper 
number  among  the  letters  of  Mr.  Monday. 
"  No — no — that  cannot  be  the  picture   of 


your  mother.  She  left  no  child.  Asshe- 
ton,  did  you  say,  was  the  name  of  your 
father  ?  " 

"  Assheton  —  John  Assheton  —  about 
that,  at  least,  there  can  have  been  no 
mistake.  This  is  the  number  at  which  we 
left  off — will  you,  sir,  or  shall  I,  read  ?" 

The  other  made  a  sign  for  Paul  to  read, 
looking  at  the  same  time  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible for  him  to  discharge  that  duty 
himself. 

"  This  is  a  letter  from  the  woman  who 
appears  to  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
child  to  the  man  Dowse,"  said  Paul,  first 
glancing  his  eyes  over  the  page  ;  "it  ap- 
pears to  be  little  else  but  gossip — ha ! 
what  is  this  I  see  ?  " 

John  Effingham  raised   himself  in  his 
chair,  and  he  sat  gazing  at  Paul  as  one 
gazes    who  .expects   some  extraordinary 
development,  though  of  what  nature  he  . 
knew  not. 

"  This  is  a  singular  passage,"  Paul  con- 
tinued— "  so  much  so  as  to  need  elucida- 
tion. ''  I  have,  taken  the  child  with  me  to 
get  the  picture  from  the  jeweler  who  lias 
mended  the  ring,  and  the  little  urchin 
knew  it  at  a  glance." 

"  What  is  there  remarkable  in  that  ? 
Others  besides  ourselves  have  had  pict- 
ures ;  and  this  child  knows  its  own  better 
than  you." 

"Mr.  Effingham,  such  a  thing  occurred 
to  myself  !  It  is  one  of  those  early  events 
of  which  I  still  retain,  have  ever  retained, 
a  vivid  recollection.  Though  little  more 
than  an  infant  at  the  time,  well  do  I  re- 
collect to  have  been  taken  in  this  manner 
to  a  jeweler's,  and  the  delight  I  felt  at  re- 
covering my  mother's  picture,  that  which 
is  now  lost,  after  it  had  not  been  seen  for 
a  month  or  two." 

"Paul  Blunt— Powis — Assheton,"  said 
John  Effingham,  speaking  so  hoarsely  as 
to  be  nearly  unintelligible,  "  remain  heie 
a  few  minutes — I  will  rejoin  you." 

John  Effingham  arose,  and,  notwith- 
standing he  rallied  all  his  powers,  it  was 
with  extreme  difficulty  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  door,  steadily  rejecting 
offered  assistance  of  Paul,  who  was  al  a 
loss  what  to  think  of  so  much  agitation  in 
a  man  usually  so  self-possessed  and    Iran- 
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■quil.  When  out  of  the  room  John  Effing- 
ham did  better,  and  he  proceeded  to  the 
library,  followed  by  his  own  man,  whom 
he  had  ordered  to  accompany  him  with 
a   light. 

"  Desire  Captain  Ducie  to  give  me  the 
favor  of  his  company  for  a  moment,"  he 
then  said,  motioning  to  the  servant  to 
withdraw.  "You  will  not  be  needed  any 
longer." 

It  was  but  a  minute  before  Captain 
Dncie  stood  before  him.  This  gentleman 
was  instantly  struck  with  the  pallid  look 
and  general  agitation  of  the  person  he 
had  come  to  meet,  and  he  expressed  ah 
apprehension  that  he  was  suddenly  taken 
ill.  But  a  motion  of  the  hand  forbade  his 
touching  the  bell-cord,  and  he  waited  in 
silent  wonder  at  the  scene  which  he  had 
been  so  unexpectedly  called  to  witness. 

"A  glass  of  that  water,  if  you  please, 
Captain  Ducie,"  said  John  Effingham, 
endeavoring  to  smile  with  gentlemanlike 
•courtesy  as  he  made  the  request,  though 
the  effort  caused  his  countenance  to  ap- 
pear ghastly  again.  A  little  recovered  by 
this  beverage,  he  said  more  steadily  : 

"  You  are  the  cousin  of  Powis,  Captain 
Ducie." 

"  We  are  sisters'  children,  sir." 

"And  your  mother  is — " 

"  Lady  Dunluce — a  peeress  in  her  own 
right." 

"  But  what — her  family  name  ?  " 

"  Her  own  family  name  has  been  sunk 
in  that  of  my  father,  the  Ducies  claiming 
to  be  as  old  and  as  honorable  a  'family  as 
that  from  which  my  mother  inherits  her 
rank.  Indeed,  the  Dunluce  barony  has 
gone  through  so  many  names,  by  means 
of  females,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  in- 
tention to  revive  the  original  appellation 
of  the  family  which  was  first  summoned." 

"  You  mistake  me — your  mother — when 
she  married — was — " 

•' Miss  Warrender." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  will  trouble,  you 
no  longer,"  returned  John  Effingham, 
rising,  and  struggling  to  make  his  manner 
second  the  courtesy  of  his  words — "  I  have 
troubled  you  abruptly — incoherently,  I 
fear — your  arm — " 

Captain  Ducie  stepped  hastily  forward, 


and  was  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  other 
from  falling  senseless  on  the  floor,  by  re- 
ceiving him  in  his  own  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

•  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her."— Hamlet. 

The  next  morning,  Paul  and  Eve  were 
alone  in  that  library  which  had  long  been 
the  scene  of  the  confidential  comniunica- 
tions  of  the  Effingham  family.  Eve  had 
been  weeping,  nor  were  Paul's  ejes  enr 
tirely  free  from  the  signs  of  his  having 
given  way  to  strong  sensations.  Still 
happiness  beamed  in  the  countenance  of 
each,  and  the  timid  but  affectionate 
glances  with  which  our  heroine  returned 
the  fond,  admiring  look  of  her  lover, 
were  anything  but  distrustful  of  their 
future  felicity.  Her  hand  was  in  his,  and 
it  was  often  raised  to  his  lips,  as  they 
pursued  the  conversation. 

"This  is  so  wonderful,"  exclaimed  Eve, 
after  one  of  the  frequent  musing  pauses 
in  which  both  indulged,  "that  I  can 
scarcely  believe  nryself  awake.  That  you, 
Blunt,  Powis,  Assheton,  should,  after  all, 
prove  an  Effingham  !  "      . 

"  And  that  I,  who  have  so  long  thought 
myself  an  orphan,  should  find  a  living 
father,  and  he  a  man  like  Mr.  John  Effing- 
ham !  " 

"I  have  long  thought  that  something 
heavj'  lay  at  the  honest  heart  of  cousin 
Jack — you  will  excuse  me,  Powis,  but  I 
shall  need  time  to  learn  to  call  him  by  a 
name  of  greater  respect." 

"  Call  him  always  so,  love,  for  I  am 
certain  it  would  pain  him  to  meet  with 
any  change  in  you.  He  is  your  cousin 
Jack." 

"  Nay,  he  may  some  day  unexpectedly 
become  my  father  too,  as  he  has  so  won- 
derfully become  yours,"  rejoined  Eve, 
glancing  archly  at  the  glowing  face  of  the 
delighted  young  man  ;  "and  then  cousin 
Jack  might  prove  too  familiar  and  disre- 
spectful a  term." 

"  So  much  stronger  does  your  claim  to 
him  appear  than  mine,  that  I  think,  when 
that  blessed  day  shall  arrive,  Eve,  it  will 
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convert  him  into  my  cousin  Jack,  instead 
of  your  father.  But  call  him  as  you  may, 
why  do  you  still  insist  on  calling-  me 
Powis  ?  " 

"  That  name  will  ever  be  precious  in  my 
eyes  !  You  abridge  me  of  my  rights,  in 
denying  me  a  change  of  name.  Half  the 
young  ladies  of  the  country  marrj7  for  the 
novelty  of  being  called  Mrs.  Somebody 
else,  instead  of  the  Misses  they  were, 
while  I  am  condemned  to  remain  Eve 
Effingham  for  life." 

"  If  you  object  to  the  appellation,  I  can 
continue  to  call  myself  Powis.  This  has 
been  done  so  long  now  as  almost  to  legal- 
ize the  act." 

"  Indeed,  no — you  are  an  Effingham, 
and  as  an  Effingham  ought  you  to  be 
known.  What  a  happy  lot  is  mine ! 
Spared  even  the  pain  of  parting  with  my 
old  friends,  at  the  great  occurrence  of  my 
life,  and  finding  my  married  home  the 
same  as  the  home  of  my  childhood  !  " 

"  I  owe  everything  to  you,  Eve — name, 
happiness,  and  even  a  home." 

"I  know  not  that.  Now  that  it  is 
known  that  you  are  the  great-grandson 
of  Edward  Effingham,  I  think  your  chance 
of  possessing  the  Wigwam  would  be  quite 
equal  to  my  own,  even  were  we  to  look 
different  ways  in  quest  of  married  happi- 
ness. An  arrangement  of  that  nature 
would  not  be  difficult  to  make,  as  John 
Effingham  might  easily  compensate  a 
daughter  for  the  loss  of  her  house  and 
lands  by  means  of  those  money-yielding 
stocks  and  bonds,  of  which  he  possesses 
so  many." 

"  I  view  it  differently.  You  were  Mr. 
— my  father's  heir — how  strangely  the 
word  father  sounds  in  unaccustomed  ears! 
— But  you  were  my  father's  chosen  heir, 
and  I  shall  owe  to  you,  dearest,  in  addition 
to  the  treasures  of  your  heart  and  faith, 
my  fortune." 

"Are  you  so  very  certain  of  this,  in- 
grate? — Did  not  Mr.  John  Effingham — 
cousin  Jack — adopt  you 'as  his  son  even 
before  he  knew  of  the  natural  tie  that 
actually  exists  between  you  ?  " 

' '  True,  for  I  perceive  that  you  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  most  of  that 
which  has  passed.     But  I  hope,   that  in 


telling  you  his  own  offer,  Mr. — that  my 
father  did  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  accepted  ?  " 

"He  did  you  ample  justice,  for  he  in- 
formed me  that  you  stipulated  there  should 
be  no  altering -of  wills,  but  that  the  un- 
worthy heir  already  chosen  should  still 
remain  the  heir." 

"  And  to  this  Mr.—" 

"Cousin  Jack,"  said  Eve,  laughing, 
for  the  laugh  comes  easy  to  the  supremely 
happy. 

"  To  this  cousin  Jack  assented  ?  " 

"  Most  true,  again.  The  will  would  not 
have  been  altered,  for  your  interests  were 
already  cared  for." 

"  And  at  the  expense  of  yours,  dearest 
Eve !  " 

"  It  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of 
my  better  feelings,  Paul,  had  it  not  been 
so.  However,  that  will  can  never  do 
either  harm  or  good  to  any  now." 

"  I  trust  it  will  remain  unchanged,  be- 
loved, that  I  may  owe  as  much  to  you 
as  possible." 

Eve  looked  kindly  at  her  betrothed, 
blushed  even  deeper  than  the  bloom  which 
happiness  had  left  on  her  cheek,  and 
smiled  like  one  who  knew  more  than  she 
cared  to  express. 

"  What  secret  meaning  is  concealed  be- 
hind that  look  of  portentous  signification  ?" 

"  It  means,  Powis,  that  I  have  done  a 
deed  that  is  almost  criminal.  I  have  de- 
stroyed a  will." 

"  Not  my  father's  ?  " 

"  Even"  so — but  it  was  done  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  if  not  absolutely  with  his  con- 
sent, with  his  knowledge.  When  he  in- 
formed me  of  .your  superior  rights,  I 
insisted  on  its  being  done  at  once,  so, 
should  any  accident  occur,  you  will  be  heir- 
at-law,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Cousin 
Jack  affected  reluctance,  but  I  believe  he 
slept  more  sweetly,  for  the  consciousness 
that  this  act  of  justice  had  been  done." 

".I  fear  he  slept  little  as  it  was  ;  it  was 
long  past  midnight  before  I  left  him,  and 
the  agitation  of  his  spirit  was  such  as  to 
appear  awful  in  the  eyes  of  a  son  !  " 

"And  the  promised  explanation  is  to 
come,  to  renew  his  distress  !  Why  make 
it  at  all  ?   is  it  not  enough  that  we  are 
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certain  that  you  are  his  child  ?  and,  for 
that,  have  we  not  the  solemn  assurance, 
the  declaration  of  almost  a  dying-  man  !  " 

"  There  should  be  no  shade  left  over  my 
mother's  fame.  Faults  there  have  been, 
somewhere,  but  it  is  painful,  oh !  how 
painful !  for  a  child  to  think  evil  of  a 
mother." 

"  On  this  head  you  are  already  assured. 
Your  own  previous  knowledge,  and  John 
Effingham's  distinct  declarations,  make 
your  mother  blameless." 

" Beyond  question;  but  this  sacrifice 
must  be  made  to  my  mother's  spirit.  It 
is  now  nine  ;  the  breakfast-bell  will  soon 
ring,  and  then  we  are  promised  the  whole 
of  the  melancholy  tale.  Pray  with  me, 
Eve,  that  it  may  be  such  as  will  not  wound 
the  ear  of  a  son  !  " 

Eve  took  the  hand  of  Paul  within  both 
of  hers,  and  kissed  it  with  a  sort  of  holy 
hope,  that  in  its  exhibition  caused  neither 
blush  nor  shame.  Indeed,  so  bound  to- 
gether were  these  young  hearts,  so  ample 
and  confiding  had  been  the  confessions  of 
both,  and  so  pure  was  their  love,  that 
neither  regarded  such  a  manifestation  of 
feeling  differently  from  what  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  dependence  on  any  other 
sacred  principle  would  have  been  es- 
teemed. The  bell  now  summoned  them 
to  the  breakfast  table,  and  Eve,  yielding 
to  her  sex's  timidity,  desired  Paul  to  pre- 
cede her  a  few  minutes,  that  the  sanctity 
of  their  confidence  might  not  be  weak- 
ened by  the  observation  of  profane  eyes. 

The  meal  was  silent  ;  the  discovery  of 
the  previous  night,  which  had  been  made 
known  to  all  in  the  house,  by  the  declara- 
tions of  John  Effingham  as  soon  as  he  was 
restored  to  his  senses,  Captain  Ducie  hav- 
ing innocently  collected  those  within  hear- 
ing to  his  succor,  causing  a  sort  of  moral 
suspense  that  weighed  on  the  vivacity  if 
not  on  the  comforts  of  the  whole  party, 
the  lovers  alone  excepted. 

As  profound  happiness  is  seldom  talka- 
tive, the  meal  was  a  silent  one,  then  ;  and 
when  it  was  ended,  they  who  had  no  tie  of 
blood  with  the  parties  most  concerned 
with  the  revelations  of  the  approacbing 
interview,  delicately  separated,  making 
employments  and  engagements  that  left 


the  family  at  perfect  liberty ;  while  those 
who  had  been  previously  notified  that  their 
presence  would  be  acceptable,  silently 
repaired  to  the  dressing-room  of  John 
Effingham.  The  latter  party  was  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Effingham,  Paul,  and  Eve, 
onry.  The  first  passed  into  his  cousin's 
bed-room,  where  he  had  a  private  con- 
ference that  lasted  half  an  hour.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  two  others  were 
summoned  to  join  him. 

John  Effingham  was  a  strong-minded 
and  a  proud  man,  his  governing  fault  be- 
ing the  self-reliance  that  indisposed  him 
to  throw  himself  on  a  greater  power  for 
the  support,  guidance,  and  counsel  that 
all  need.  To  humiliation  before  God,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  unused,  and  of  late  years 
it  had  got  to  be  frequent  with  him,  and  it 
was  only  in  connection  with  his  fellow- 
creatures  that  his  repugnance  to  admit- 
ting even  of  an  equality  existed.  He  felt 
how  much  more  just,  intuitive,  conscien- 
tious even,  were  his  own  views  than  those 
of  mankind  in  general ;  and  he  seldom 
deigned  to  consult  with  any  as  to  the 
opinions  he  ought  to  entertain,  or  as  to 
the  conduct  he  ought  to  pursue.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  be- 
ing was  one  of  strong  and  engrossing  pas- 
sions, the  impulses  frequently  proving  too 
imperious  for  the  affections,  or  even  for 
principles.  The  scene  that  he  was  now 
compelled  to  go  through,  was  conse- 
quently one  of  sore  mortification  and  self- 
abasement  ;  and  yet,  feeling  its  justice  no 
less  than  its  necessity,  and  having  made 
up  his  mind  to  discharge  wbat  had  now 
become  a  duty,  his  very  pride  of  character 
led  him  to  do  it  manfully,  and  with  no  un- 
called-for reserves.  It  was  a  painful  and 
humiliating  task,  notwithstanding;  and 
it  required  all  the  self-command,  all  the 
sense  of  right,  and  all  the  clear  perception 
of  consequences,  that  one  so  quick  to  dis- 
criminate" could  not  avoid  perceiving,  to 
enable  him  to  go  through  it  with  the 
required  steadiness  and  connection. 

John  Effingham  received  Paul  and  Eve, 
seated  in  an  easy  chair ;  for,  while  he 
could  not  be  said  to  be  ill,  it  was  evident 
that  his  very  frame  had  been  shaken  by 
the  events  and  emotions  of  the  few  pre- 
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ceding-  hours.  He  gave  a  hand  to  each, 
and  drawing  Eve  affectionately  to  him, 
he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  a  cheek  that  was 
burning,  though  it  paled  and  reddened  in 
quick  succession,  the  heralds  of  the  tumul- 
tuous thoughts  within.  The  look  he  gave 
Paul  was  kind  and  welcome,  while  a  hectic 
spot  glowed  on  each  cheek,  betraying 
that  his  presence  excited  pain  as  well  as 
pleasure.  A  long  pause  succeeded  this 
meeting,  when  John  Effingham  broke  the 
silence. 

"  There  can  now  be  no  manner  of  ques- 
tion, m3r  dear  Paul,"  he  said,  smiling 
affectionately  but  sadly  as  he  looked  at 
the  young  man,  "  about  3Tour  being  my 
son.  The  letter  written  by  John  Asshe- 
ton  to  your  mother,  after  the  separation 
of  jonv  parents,  would  settle  that  impor- 
tant point,  had  not  the  names,  and  the 
other  facts  that  have  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge, alread,y  convinced  me  of  the  precious 
truth;  for  precious  and  very  dear  to  me 
is  the  knowledge  that  I  am  the  father  of 
so  worthy  a  child.  You  must  prepare 
yourself  to  hear  things  that  it  will  not  be 
pleasant  for  a  son  to  listen — " 

"  No,  no,  cousin  Jack  —  dear  cousin 
Jack  ! "  cried  Eve,  throwing  herself  pre- 
cipitately into  her  kinsman's  arms,  "  we 
will  hear  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  suf- 
ficient that  you  are  Paul's  father,  and 
we  wish  to  know  no  more — will  hear  no 
more." 

"  This  is  like  yourself,  Eve,  but  it  will 
.not  answer  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
dictates  of  duty.  Paul  had  two  parents, 
and  not  the  slightest  suspicion  ought  to 
rest  on  one  of  them,  in  order  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  the  other.  In  showing  me  this 
kindness  you  are  treating  Paul  inconsid- 
erately." 

"  I  beg,  dear  sir,  you  will  not  think  too 
much  of  me,  but  entirely  consult  your  own 
judgment — your  own  sense  of — in  short, 
dear  father,  that  you  will  consider  your- 
self before  your  son." 

"I  thank  you,  my  children;  what  a 
word  and  what  a  novel  sensation  is  this 
for  me,  Ned  !  I  feel  all  your  kindness  ; 
but  if  you  would  consult  my  peace  of  mind 
and  wish  me  to  regain  my  self-respect, 
you  will  allow  me  to  disburden  my  soul 


of  the  weight  that  oppresses  it.  This  is 
strong  language ;  but  while  I  have  no 
confessions  of  deliberate  criminality  or  of 
positive  vice  to  make,  I  feel  it  to  be  hard- 
ly too  strong  for  the  facts.  My  tale  will 
be  very  short,  and  I  crave  your  patience, 
Ned,  while  I  expose  my  former  weakness 
to  these  young  people."  Here  John  Ef- 
fingham paused,  as  if  to  recollect  himself;: 
then  he  proceeded  with  a  seriousness  of 
manner  that  caused  every  syllable  he 
uttered  to  tell  on  the  ears  of  his  listeners. 
"It  is  well  known  to  your  father,  Eve, 
though  it  will  probably  be  new  to  you,"' 
he  said,  "that  I  felt  a  passion  for  your 
sainted  mother  such  as  few  men  ever  ex- 
perience forany  of  your  sex.  Your  father 
and  myself  were  suitors  for  her  favor  at 
the  same  time,  though  I  can  scarcely  say,. 
Edward,  that  any  feeling  of  rivalry  en- 
tered into  the  competition." 

"  You  do  me  no  more  than  justice,  John, 
for  if  the  affection  of  my  beloved  Eve  could 
cause  me  grief,  it  was  because  it  brought 
you  pain." 

"  I  had  the  additional  mortification  of 
approving  of  the  choice  she  made ;  for, 
certainly,  as  respected  her  own  happiness, 
your  mother  did  more  wisely  in  confiding 
it  to  the  regulated,  mild,  and  manly  vir- 
tues of  your  father,  than  in  placing  her 
hopes  on  one  as  eccentric  and  violent  as 
myself." 

"This  is  injustice,  John.  You  may  have 
been  positive,  and  a  little  stern  at  times, 
but  never  violent,  and  least  of  all  with  a 
woman." 

"  Call  it  what  you  will,  it  unfitted  nie 
to  make  one  so  meek,  gentle,  and  jet 
high  -  souled, ,  as  entirely  happy  as  she 
deserved  to  be,  and  as  you  did  make  her, 
while  she  remained  on  earth.  I  had  the 
courage  to  stay  and  learn  that  your 
father  was  accepted  (though  the  mar- 
riage was  deferred  two  years  in  con- 
sideration for  my  feelings),  and  then  will) 
a  heart  in  which  mortified  pride,  wounded 
love,  a  resentment  that  was  aimed  rather 
against  myself  than  against  your  parents, 
I  quitted  home  with  a  desperate  determi- 
nation never  to  rejoin  my  family  again. 
This  resolution  I  did  not  own  to  myself 
even,  but  it  lurked  in  my  intentions   un- 
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owned,  festering-  like  a  mortal  disoase ; 
and  it  caused  me,  when  I  burst  away 
from  the  scene  of  happiness  of  which  I 
had  been  a  compelled  witness,  to  change 
my  name,  and  to  make  several  incon- 
sistent and  extravagant  arrangements 
to  abandon  my  native  country  even." 

"Poor  John!"  exclaimed  his  cousin, 
involuntarily;  "this  would  have  been  a 
sad  blot  on  our  felicity  had  we  known  it !" 

"  I  was  certain  of  that,  even  when  most 
writhing  under  the  blow  you  had  so  unin- 
tentionally inflicted,  Ned ;  but  the  pas- 
sions are  tj'rannical  and  inconsistent  mas- 
ters. I  took  my  mother's  name,  changed 
my  servant,  and  avoided  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  I  was  known.  At  this 
time  I  feared  for  my  own  reason,  and  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that  by  making 
a  sudden  marriage  I  might  supplant  the 
old  passion,  which  was  so  near  destroying 
me,  by  some  of  that  gentler  affection 
which  seemed  to  render  you  so  blest, 
Edward." 

"Nay,  John,  this  was  itself  a  tem- 
porary tottering  of  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties." 

It  was  simply  the  effect  of  passions 
>ver  which  reason  had  never  been  taught 

exercise  a  sufficient  influence.     Chance 
wrought  me  acquainted   with  Miss  War- 
render,  in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
she  promised,  as  I  fancied,  to    realize  all 
ly  wild  schemes  of  happiness  and  resent- 
lent." 

"  Resentment,  John  ?  " 

"I  fear  I    must    confess    it,    Edward, 

lough  it  were  anger  against  myself.  I 
first  made  Miss  Warrender's  acquaint- 
ance as  John  Assheton,  and  some  months 
had  passed  before  I  determined  to  try 
the  fearful  experiment  I  have  mentioned. 
She  was  young,  beautiful,  well-born, 
virtuous,  and  good  ;  if  she  had  a  fault 
it  was  her  high  spirit,  not  high  temper, 
but  she  was  high-souled  and  proud." 

"  Thank  God  for  this  !  "  burst  from  the 
inmost  soul  of  Paul,  with  unrestrainable 
feeling. 

"  You  have  little  to  apprehend,  my  son, 
on  the  subject  of  your  mother's  charac- 
ter; if  not  perfect,  she  was  wanting  in 
no  womanly  virtue,  and  might,  nay  ought 


to  have  made  any  reasonable  man  happy. 
My  offer  was  accepted,  for  I  found  her 
heart  disengaged.  Miss  Warrender  was 
not  affluent,  and  in  addition  to  the  other 
unjustifiable  motives  that  influenced  me, 
I  thought  there  would  be  a  satisfaction  in 
believing  that  I  had  been  chosen  for  my- 
self rather  than  for  my  wealth.  Indeed, 
I  had  got  to  be  distrustful  and  ungener- 
ous, and  then  I  disliked  the  confession  of 
the  weakness  that  had  induced  me  to 
change  my  name.  The  simple,  I  might 
almost  say  loose  laws  of  this  country  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  removed  all  ne- 
cessity for  explanations,  there  being  no 
bans  or  license  necessary,  and  the  Chris- 
tian name  only  being  used  in  the  ceremony. 
"We  were  married,  therefore,  but  I 
was  not  so  unmindful  of  the  rights  of 
others  as  to  neglect  to  procure  a  certifi- 
cate, under  a  promise  of  secrecy,  in  my 
own  name.  By  going  to  the  place  where 
the  ceremony  was  performed,  you  will 
also  find  the  marriage  of  John  Effingham 
and  Mildred  Warrender  duly  registered 
in  the  books  of  the  church  to  which  the 
officiating  clergyman  belonged.  So  far  I 
did  what  justice  required,  though,  with  a 
motiveless  infatuation  for  which  I  can 
now  hardly  account — which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  except  by  ascribing  it  to  the 
inconsistent  cruelty  of  passion — I  con- 
cealed my  real  name  from  her,  with 
whom  there  should  have  been  no  con- 
cealment. I  fancied,  I  tried  to  fancy  I 
was  no  impostor,  as  1  was  of  the  family  I 
represented  myself  to  be,  by  the  mother's 
side;  and  I  wished  to  believe  that  my 
peace  would  easily  be  made  when  I 
avowed  myself  to  be  the  man  I  really 
was.  I  had  found  Miss  Warrender  and 
her  sister  living  with  a  well-intentioned 
but  weak  aunt,  and  with  no  male  relative 
to  make  those  inquiries  which  would 
so  naturally  have  suggested  themselves 
to  persons  of  ordinary  worldly  prudence. 
It  is  true,  I  had  become  known  to  them 
under  favorable  circumstances;  and  they 
had  good  reason  to  believe  me  an  Asshe- 
ton  from  some  accidental  evidence  that  I 
possessed,  which  unanswerably  proved 
my  affinity  to  that  family,  without  be- 
traying my  true  name.     But  there  is  so 
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little  distrust  in  this  country,  that  by 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  places  in 
which  I  was  personally  known,  a  life 
might  have  passed  without  exposure." 

"  This  was  all  wrong,  dear  cousin 
Jack,"  said  Eve,  taking  his  hand  and  af- 
fectionately kissing  it,  while  her  face  kin- 
dled with  a  sense  of  her  sex's  rights,  "and 
I  should  be  unfaithful  to  my  womanhood 
were  I  to  say  otherwise.  You  had  en- 
tered into  the  most  solemn  of  all  human 
contracts,  and  evil  is  the  omen  when  such 
an  engagement  is  veiled  by  any  untruth. 
But,  still,  one  would  think  you  might  have 
been  happy  with  a  virtuous  and  affection- 
ate wife ! ' ' 

"Alas  !  it  is  but  a  hopeless  experiment 
to  marry  one,  while  the  heart  is  still 
yearning  toward  another.  Confidence 
came  too  late  ;  for,  discovering  my  un- 
happiness,  Mildred  extorted  a  tardy  con- 
fession from  me ;  a  confession  of  all  but 
the  concealment  of  the  true  name ;  and 
justly  wounded  at  the  deception  of  which 
she  had  been  the  dupe,  and  3'ielding  -to 
the  impulses  of  a  high  and  generous  spirit, 
she  announced  to  me  that  she. was  unwill- 
ing to  continue  the  wife  of  any  man  on 
such  terms.  We  parted,  and  I  hastened 
into  the  Southwestern  States,  where  I 
passed  the  next  twelvemonth  in  travel- 
ing, hurrying  from  place  to  place,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  obtaining  peace  of  mind.  I 
plunged  into  the  prairies,  and  most  of  the 
time  mentioned  was  lost  to  me  as  respects 
the  world,  in  the  company  of  hunters  and 
trappers." 

"This,  then,  explains  3^our  knowledge 
of  that  section  of  the  county,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Effingham,  "for  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  account !  We  thought  you 
among  your  old  friends  in  Carolina  all 
that  time." 

"No  one  knew  where  I  had  secreted 
myself,  for  I  passed  under  another  feigned 
name,  and  had  no  servant,  even.  I  had, 
however,  sent  an  address  to  Mildred 
where  a  letter  wrould  find  me ;  for  I  had 
begun  to  feel  a  sincere  affection  for  her, 
though  it  might  not  have  amounted  to 
passion,  and  looked  forward  to  being  re- 
united when  her  wounded  feelings  had 
time  to   regain  their  tranquillity.      The 


obligations  of  wedlock  are  too  serious  to 
be  lightly  thrown  aside,  and  I  felt  per- 
suaded that  neither  of  us  would  be  satis- 
fied in  the  end  without  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  state  into  which  we  had 
entered." 

"And  wiry  did  you  not  hasten  to  your 
poor  wife,  cousin  Jack,"  Eve  innocently 
demanded,  "  as  soon  as  you  returned  to 
the  settlements  ?  " 

"Alas  !  my  dear  girl,  I  found  letters  at 
St.  Louis  announcing  her  death.  Noth- 
ing was  said  of  any  child,  nor  did  I  in  the 
least  suspect  that  I  was  about  to  become 
a  father.  When  Mildred  died,  I  thought 
all  the  tie's,  all  the  obligations,  all  the 
traces  of  my  ill-judged  marriage  were  ex- 
tinct ;  and  the  course  taken  b}'  her  rela- 
tions, of  whom,  in  this  country,  there  re- 
mained very  few,  left  me  no  inclination  to 
proclaim  it.  By  observing  silence,  I  con- 
tinued to  pass  as  a  bachelor,  of  course ; 
though  had  there  been  an3^  apparent  rea- 
son for  avowing  what  had  occurred,  I 
think  no  one  who  knows  me  can  suppose 
I  would  have  shrunk  from  doing  so." 

"May  I  inquire,  my  dear  sir,"  Paul 
asked,  with  a  timidity  of  manner  that 
betrayed  how  tenderly  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  touch  on  the  subject  at  all — "  may  I 
inquire,  my  dear  sir,  what  course  wras 
taken  by  my  mother's  relatives  ?  " 

"  I  never  knew  Mr.  Warrender,  my 
wife's  brother,  but  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  haughty  and  exacting  man. 
His  letters  were  not  friendly;  scarcely 
tolerable;  for  he  affected  to  believe  1  had 
given  a  false  address  at  the  West,  when  I 
was  residing  in  the  Middle  States,  and  he 
threw  out  hints  that  to  me  were  then  in- 
explicable, but  which  the  letters  left  with 
me  by  Paul  have  sufficiently  explained. 
I  thought  him  cruel  and  unfeeling  at  the 
time,  but  he  had  an  excuse  for  his  con- 
duct." 

"Which  was,  sir—  ?  "  Paul  eagerly  in- 
quired. 

"I  perceive  by  the  letters  you  have 
given  me,  my  son,  that  3'our  mother's 
family  had  imbibed  the  opinion  that  I 
was  John  Assheton,  of  Lancaster,  a  man 
of  singular  humors,  who  had  made  an 
unfortunate  marriage  in  Spain,  and  whose 
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wife,  I  believe,  is  still  living1  in  Paris, 
though  lost  to  herself  and  her  friends. 
My  kinsman  lived  retired,  and  never  re- 
covered the  blow.  As  he  was  one  of  the 
only  persons  of  the  name  who  could  have 
married  your  mother,  her  relatives  appear 
to  have  taken  up  the  idea  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  bigamy,  and,  of  course,  that  Paul 
was  illegitimate.  Mr.  Warrender,  by  his 
letters,  appears  even  to  have  had  an  in- 
terview with  this  person,  and,  on  men- 
tioning his  wife,  was  rudely  repulsed  from 
the  house.  It  was  a  proud  family,  and 
Mildred  being  dead,  the  concealment  of 
the  birth  of  her  child  was  resorted  to,  as 
a  means  of  averting  a  fancied  disgrace. 
As  for  myself,  I  call  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
God  to  witness,  that  the  thought  of  my 
being  a  parent  never  crossed  my  mind 
until  I  learned  that  a  John  Assheton  was 
the  father  of  Paul,  and  that  the  miniature 
of  Mildred  Warrender,  that  I  received  at 
the  period  of  our  engagement,  was  the 
likeness  of  his  mother.  The  simple  dec- 
laration of  Captain  Ducie  concerning  the 
family  name  of  his  mother  removed  all 
doubt." 

.  "But,  cousin  Jack,  did  not  the- mention 
of  Lad3r  Dunluce,  of  the  Ducies,  and  of 
Paul's  connections,  excite  curiosity  ?  " 

"Concerning  what,  dear?  I  could 
have  no  curiosity  about  a  child  of  whose 
existence  I  was  ignorant.  I  did  know 
that  the  Warrenders  had  pretensions  to 
both  rank  and  fortune  in  England,  but 
never,  heard  the  title,  and  cared  nothing 
about  money  that  would  not,  probably,  be 
Mildred's.  Of  General  Ducie  I  never  even 
heard,  as  he  married  after  my  separation ; 
and  subsequently  to  the  receipt  of  my 
brother-in-law's  letters,  I  wished  to  for- 
get the  existence  of  the  family.  I  went 
to  Europe,  and  remained  abroad  seven 
years,  and  as  this  was  at  a  time  when  the 
continent  was  closed  against  the  English, 
I  was  not  in  a  way  to  hear  anything  on 
the  subject.  On  my  return,  my  wife's 
aunt  was  dead ;  the  last  of  my  wife's 
brothers  was  dead  ;  her  sister  must  then 
have  been  Mrs.  Ducie ;  no  one  mentioned 
the  Warrenders,  all  traces  of  whom  were 
nearly  lost  in  this  country,  and  to  me  the 
subject   was    too     painful    to    be    either 


sought  or  dwelt  on.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that,  in  1829,  during  our  late  visit  to  the 
old  world,  I  ascended  the  Nile  with  Gen- 
eral Ducie  for  a  traveling  companion. 
We  met  at  Alexandria,  and  went  to  the 
cataracts  and  returned  in  company.  He 
knew  me  as  John  Effingham,  an  Ameri- 
can traveler  of  forturie,  if  of  no  particular 
merit,  and  I  knew  him  as  an  agreeable 
English  general  officer.  He  had  the  re- 
serve of  an  Englishman  of  rank,  and  sel- 
dom spoke  of  his  famity,  and  it  was  only 
on  our  return  that  I  found  he  had  letters 
from  his  wife,  Lady  Dunluce;  but  little 
did  I  dream  that  Lady  Dunluce  was  Mabel 
Warrender.  How  often  are  we  on  the 
very  verge  of  important  information,  and 
yet  live  on  in  ignorance  and  obscurity  ! 
The  Ducies  appear  finally  to  have  arrived 
at  the  opinion  that  the  marriage  was 
legal,  and  that  no  reproach  rests  on  the 
birth  of  Paul,  by  the  inquiries  made  con- 
cerning the  eccentric  John  Assheton." 

"  They  fancied,  in  common  with  my 
uncle  Warrender,  for  a  long  time  that  the 
John  Assheton  whom  you  have  mentioned, 
sir,"  said  Paul,  "was  my  father.  But 
some  accidental  information,  at  a  late  day, 
convinced  them  of  their  error,  and  then 
they  naturally  enough  supposed  that  it 
was  the  only  other  John  Assheton  that 
could  be  heard  of,  who  passes,  and  prob- 
ably with  sufficient  reason,  for  a  bachelor. 
This  latter  gentleman  I  have  myself  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  my  father,  though 
he  has  treated  two  or  three  letters  I  have 
written  to  him  with  the  indifference  which 
one  wTould  be  apt  to  treat  the  pretensions 
of  an  impostor.  Pride  has  prevented  me 
from  attempting  to  renew  the  correspond- 
ence lately." 

"  It  is  John  Assheton,  of  Bristol,  my 
mother's  brother's  son,  as  inveterate  a 
bachelor  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Union  !  " 
said  John  Effingham,  smiling  in  spite  of 
the  grave  subject  and  deep  emotions  that 
had  so  lately  been  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  "  He  must  have  supposed  your 
letters  were  an  attempt  at  mystification 
on  the  part  of  some  of  his  jocular  asso- 
ciates, and  I  am  surprised  that  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  answer  them  at  all." 

"  He  did  answer  but  one,  and  that  re- 
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ply  certainly  had  something-  of  the  charac- 
ter you  suggest,  sir.  I  freely  forgive  him, 
now  I  understand  the  truth,  though  his 
apparent  contempt  gave  me  many  a  bitter 
pang  at  the  time.  I  saw  Mr.  Assheton 
once  in  public,  and  observed  him  well,  for, 
strange  as  it  is,  I  have  been  thought  to 
resemble  him." 

"Why  strange?  Jack  Assheton  and 
myself  have,  or  rather  had,  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  each  other,  and,  though 
the  thought  is  new  to  me,  I  can  now 
easily  trace  this  resemblance  to  myself. 
It  is  rather  an  Assheton  than  an  Effing- 
ham look,  though  the  latter  is  not  want- 
ing." 

*'*  These  explanations  are  very  clear  and 
satisfactory,"  observed  Mr.  Effingham, 
"  and  leave  little  doubt  that  Paul  is  the 
child  of  John  Effingham  and  Mildred 
Warrender;  but  they  would  be  beyond 
all  cavil,  were  the  infancy  of  the  boy 
placed  in  an  equally  plain  point  of  view, 
and  could  the  reasons  be  known  why  the 
Warrenders  abandoned  him  to  the  care  of 
those  who  yielded  him  up  to  Mr.  Powis." 

"I  see  but  little  obscurity  in  that,"  re- 
turned John  .  Effingham.  "Paul  is  un- 
questionably the  child  referred  to  in  the 
papers  left  by  poor  Mondaj7,  to  the  care 
of  whose  mother  he  was  intrusted,  until, 
in  his  fourth  year,  she  yielded  him  to  Mr. 
Powis,  to  get  rid  of  trouble  and  expense, 
while  she  kept  the  annuity  granted  by 
Lady  Dunluce.  The  names  appear  in  the 
concluding  letters ;  and  had  we  read  the 
latter  through  at  first,  we  should  earlier 
have  arrived  at  the  same-  conclusion. 
Could  we  find  the  man  called  Dowse,  who 
appears  to  have  instiguted  the  fraud,  and 
who  married  Mrs.  Mondaj7,  the  whole 
thing  would  be  explained." 

"Of  this  I  am  aware,"  said  Paul,  for 
he  and  John  Effingham  had  perused  the 
remainder  of  the  Monday  papers  together, 
after  the  fainting  fit  of  the  latter,  as  soon 
as  his  strength  would  admit ;  "  and  Cap- 
tain Truck  is  now  searching  for  an  old 
passenger  of  his,  who  I  think  will  furnish 
the  clew.  Should  we  get  this  evidence,  it 
would  settle  all  legal  questions." 

"Such  questions  will  never  be  raised," 
said  John  Effingham,  holding  out  his  hand 


affectionately  to  his  son;  "you  possess 
the  marriage  certificate  given  to  your 
mother,  and  I  avow  myself  to  have  been 
the  person  therein  styled  John  Assheton. 
This  fact  I  have  indorsed  on  the  back  of 
the  certificate;  while  here  is  another  given 
to  me  in  my  proper  name,  with  the  in- 
dorsement made  by  the  clergyman  that  I 
passed  by  another  name  at  the  ceremony." 

"Such  a  man,  cousin  Jack,  was  un- 
wortlry  of  his  cloth  !  "  said  Eve  with 
energy. 

"I  do  not  think  so,  my  child.  He  was 
innocent  of  the  original  deception;  this 
certificate  was  given  after  the  death  of  my 
wife,  and  might  do  good,  whereas  it  could 
do  no  harm.  The  clergyman  in  question 
is  now  a  bishop,  and  is  still  living.  He 
md3'  give  evidence,  if  necessary,  to  the 
legality  of  the  marriage." 

"  And  the  clergyman  by  whom  I  was 
baptized  is  also  alive,"  cried  Paul,  "and 
has  never  lost  sight  of  me.  '  He  was, 
in  part,  in  the  confidence  of  my  mother's 
family,  and  even  after  I  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  Powis  he  kept  me  in  view  as  one  of  his 
little  Christians,  as  he  termed  me.  It  was 
no  less  a  person  than  Dr. ." 

"  This  alone  would  make  out  the  con- 
nection and  identity,"  said  Mr.  Effingham, 
"without  the  aid  of  the  Monday  witnesses. 
The.  whole  obscurity  then  has  arisen  from 
John's  change  of  name,  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  his  wife  had  a  child.  The 
Ducies  appear  to  have  had  plausible  rea- 
sons, too,  for  distrusting  the  legality  of 
the  marriage;  but  all  is  now  clear,  and  as 
a  large  estate  is  concerned,  we  will  take 
care  that  no  further  obscurity  shall  rest 
over  the  affair." 

"The  part  connected  with  the  estate  is 
already  secured,"  said  John  Effingham, 
looking  at  Eve  with  a  smile.  "  An  Amer- 
ican can  always  make  a  will,  and  one  that 
contains  but  a  single  bequest  is  soon 
written.  Mine  is  executed,  and  Paul  Ef- 
fingham, my  son  by  my  marriage  with 
Mildred  Warrender,  and  lately  known  in 
the  United  States  'navy  as  Paul  Powis, 
is  dury  declared  my  heir.  This  will  suffice 
for  all  legal  purposes,  though  we  shall  have 
large  draughts  of  gossip  to  swallow." 

"Cousin  Jack!" 
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"  Daughter  Eve  !  " 

"  Who  has  given  cause  for  it  ?  " 

"He  who  commenced  one  of  the  most 
sac  ted  of  his  earthly  duties  with  a  unjus- 
tifiable deception.  The  wisest  way  to 
meet  it  will  be  to  make  our  avowals  of 
the  relationship  as  open  as  possible." 

"I  see  no  necessity,  John,  of  entering 
into  details,"  said  Mr.  Effingham;  "you 
were  married  young,  and  lost  your  wife 
Within  a  year  of  your  marriage.  She  was 
a- Miss  Warrender,  and  the  sister  of  Lady 
Duuluce ;  Paul  and  Ducie  are  declared 
cousins,  and  the  former  proves  to  be  your 
son,  of  whose  existence  you  were  ignorant. 
No  one  will  presume  to  question  any  of  us, 
and  it  really  strikes  me  that  all  rational 
people  ought  to  he  satisfied*  with  this  sim- 
ple account  of  the  matter." 

"Father!"  exclaimed  Eve,  with  her 
pretty  little  hands  raised  in  the  attitude 
of  surprise,  "in  what  capital  even,  in 
what  part  of  the  world,  would  such  a 
naked  account  appease  curiosity  ?■  Much 
less  will  it  suffice  here,  where  every  hu- 
man being,  gentle  or  simple,  learned  or 
ignorant,  refined  or  vulgar,  fancies  himself 
a  constitutional  judge  of  all  the  acts  of  all 
his  fellow-creatures  !  " 

"We  have  at  least  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  no  revelations  will  make  the 
matter  any  worse  or  any  better,"  said 
Paul,  "  as  the  gossips  would  tell  their 
owirtale,  in  every  case,  though  its  false- 
hood were  as  apparent  as  the  noon-day 
sun.  A  gossip  is  essentially  a  liar,  and 
truth  is  the  last  ingredient  that  is  deemed 
necessary  to  his  other  qualifications ;  in- 
deed, a  well-authenticated  fact  is  a  death- 
blow to  a  gossip.  I  hope,  my  dear  sir, 
you  will  say  no  more  than  that  I  am  your 
son,  a  circumstance  much  too  precious  to 
me  to  be  omitted." 

John  Effingham  looked  affectionately  at 
the  noble  young  man,  whom  he  had  so 
long  esteemed  and  admired  ;  and  the  tears 
forced  themselves  to  his  eyes  as  he-  felt 
the  supreme  happiness  that  can  alone 
gladden  a  parent's  heart. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

"  For  my  part,  I  euro  not;  I  say  little;  but  when 
the  time  comes,  there  shall  be  smiles.— Xym." 

Although  Paul  Effingham  was  right, 
and  Eve  Effingham  was  also  right,  in 
their  opinions  of  the  art  of  gossiping,  they 
both  forgot  one  qualifying  circumstance, 
that,  arising  from  different  causes,  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  equally  in  a  capital 
and  in  a  province.  In  the  first,  marvels 
form  a  nine  days'  wonder  from  the  hurry 
of  events ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  hurry 
of  talking.  When  it  was  announced  in 
Templeton  that  Mr.  John  Effingham  had 
discovered  a  son  in  Mr.  Powis,  as  that 
son  had  conjectured,  everything  but 
the  truth  was  rumored  and  believed .  in 
connection  with  the  circumstance.  Of 
course  it  excited  a  good  deal  of  natural 
and  justifiable  curiosity  and  surprise  in 
the  trained  and  intelligent,  for  John  Ef- 
fingham had  passed  for  a  confirmed 
bachelor;  but  they  were  generally  con- 
tent to  suffer  a  family  to  have  feelings 
and  incidents  that  were  not  to  be  paraded 
before  a  neighborhood.  Having  some 
notions  themselves  of  the  delicacy  and 
sanctity  of  the  domestic  affections,  they 
were  willing  to  respect  the  same  senti- 
ments  in  others. 

But  these  few  excepted,  the  village  was 
in  a  tumult  of  surmises,  reports,  contra- 
dictions, confirmations,  rebutters,  and 
sur-rebutters,  for  a  fortnight.  Several 
village  elegants,  whose  notions  of  life 
were  obtained  in  the  valley  in  which  they 
were  born,  and  Who  had  turned  up  their 
noses. at  the  quiet,  reserved,  gentleman- 
like Paul,  because  he  did  not  happen  to 
suit  their  tastes,  were  disposed  to  resent 
his  claim  to  be  his  father's  son,  as  if  it 
were  an  injustice  done  to  their  rights ; 
such  commentators  on  men  and  things 
uniformly  bringing'  everything  down  to 
the  standard  of  self.  Then  the  approach- 
ing marriages  at  the  Wigwam  had  to  run 
the  gauntlet,  not  only  of  village  and 
county  criticisms,'  but  that  of  the  mighty 
Emporium  itself,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  the  confused  ar*l  tasteless  collection 
of  flaring  red  brick  houses,  marten-box 
churches,  and  colossal  taverns,  that 
stands  on  the  island  of  Manhattan;  the 
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discussion  of  marriages  being-  a  topic  of 
never-ending*  interest  in  that  well-regu- 
lated social  organization,  after  the  sub- 
jects of  dollars,  lots,  and  wines  have 
been  duly  exhausted.  Sir  George  Tem- 
plemore  was  transformed  into  the  Honor- 
able Lord  George  Templemore,  and  Paul's 
relationship  to  Lady  Dunluce  was  con- 
verted, as  usual,  into  his  being  the  heir- 
apparent  of  a  duchy  of  that  name ;  Eve's 
preference  for  a  nobleman,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  aristocratical  tastes  imbibed 
during  a  residence  in  foreign  countries ; 
Eve,  the  intellectual,  feminine,  instructed 
Eve,  whose  European  associations,  while 
they  had  taught  her  to  prize  the  refine- 
ment, grace,  retenue,  and  tone  of  an  ad- 
vanced condition  of  society,  had  also 
taught  her  to  despise  its  mere  covering 
and  glitter !  But  as  there  is  no  protec- 
tion against  falsehood,  so  is  there  no  rea- 
soning with  ignorance. 

A  sacred  few,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  Mr.  Steadfast  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Wid- 
ow-Bewitched Abbott,  treated  the  matter 
as  one  of  greater  gravity,  and  as  possess- 
ing an  engrossing  interest  for  the  entire 
community. 

"  For  my  part,  Mr.  Dodge,"  said  Mrs. 
Abbott,  in  one  of  their  frequent  confer- 
ences, about  a  fortnight  after  the  eclair- 
cissement  of  the  last  chapter,  "  I  do  not 
believe  that  Paul  Powis  is  Paul  Effing- 
ham at  all.  You  say  that  you  knew  him 
by  the  name  of  Blunt,  when  he  was  a 
younger  man  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  ma'am.  He  passed  univer- 
sally by  that  name  formerly,  and  it  may 
be  considered  as  at  least  extraordinary 
that  he  should  have  had  so  many  aliases. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mrs.  Abbott, 
if  truth  could  be  come  at,  which  I  always 
contend  is  very  difficult  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world — " 

"You  never  said  a  juster  thing,  Mr. 
Dodge  ! "  interrupted  the  lady,  feelings 
impetuous  as  hers  seldom  waiting  for  the 
completion  of  a  sentence,  "I  never  can 
get  hold  of  the  truth  of  anything  now ; 
you  may  remember%you  insinuated  that 
Mr.  John  Effingham  himself  was  to  be 
married  to  Eve,  and,  lo  and  behold  !  it 
turns  out  to  be  his  son  !  " 


"  The  lady  may  have  changed  her  mind, 
Mrs.  Abbott;  she  gets  the  same  estate 
with  a  younger  man." 

"She's  monstrous  disagreeable,  and 
I'm  sure  it  will  be  a  relief  to  the  whole 
village  when  she  is  married,  let  it  be  to 
the  father  or  to  the  son.  Now,  do  you 
know,  Mr.  Dodge,  I  have  been  in  a  des- 
perate taking  about  one  thing,  and  that 
is  to  find  that,  bony  fie-dy,  the  two  old 
Effinghams  are  not  actually  brothers  !  I 
knew  that  they  called  each  other  cousin 
Jack  and  cousin  Ned,  and  that  Eve 
affected  to  call  her  uncle  cousin  Jack,  but 
then  she  has  so  many  affectations,  and  the 
old  people  are  so  foreign,  that  I  looked 
upon  all  that  as  mere  pretense  ;  I  said  to 
myself  a  neighborhood  ought  to  know 
better  about  a  man 's  family  than  he  can 
know  himself,  and  the  neighborhood  all 
declared  they  were  brothers ;  and  yet  it 
turns  out,  after  all,  that  they  are  only 
cousins  ! " 

"Yes,  I  do  believe  that,  for  once,  the 
family  was  right  in  that  matter,  and  the 
public  mistaken." 

"Well,  I  should  like  to  know  who  has  a 
better  right  to  be  mistaken  than  the  pub- 
lic, Mr.  Dodge.  This  is  a  free  country, 
and  if  the  people  can't  sometimes  be 
wrong,  what  is  the  mighty  use  of  their 
freedom  ?  We  are  all  sinful  wretches,  at 
the  best,  and  it  is  vain  to  look  for  anj'thing 
but  vice  from  sinners." 

"Nay,  my  dear  Mrs.  Abbott,  you  are 
too  hard  on  yourself,  for  everybody  allows 
that  you  are  as  exemplary  as  you  are  de- 
voted to  your  religious  duties." 

"  Oh !  I  was  not  speaking  particularly 
of  myself,  sir ;  I  am  no  egotist  in  such 
things,  and  wish  to  leave  my  own  imper- 
fections to  the  charity  of  my  friends  and 
neighbors.  But,  do  you  think,  Mr.  Dodge, 
that  a  marriage  between  Paul  Effingham, 
for  so  I  suppose  he  must  be  called,  and 
Eve  Effingham,  will  be  legal  ?  Can't  it 
be  set  aside,  and  if  that  should  be  the 
case,  wouldn't  the  fortune  go  to  the 
public  ?  " 

"  It  ought  to  be  so,  my  dear  ma'am, 
and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it 
will  be  so.  The  people  are  beginning  to 
understand    their     rights,    and*  another 
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century  will  not  pass  before  they  will 
enforce  them  by  the  necessary  penal 
statutes.  We  have  got  matters  so  now 
that  a  man  can  no  longer  indulge  in  the 
aristocratic  and  selfish  desire  to  make  a 
will,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  we  shall 
not  stop  until  we  bring  everything  to  the 
proper  standard." 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  from  his 
language  that  Mr.  Dodge  was  an  agra- 
rian, or  that  he  looked  forward  to  a 
division  of  property  at  some  future  day ; 
for,  possessing  in  his  own  person  already 
more  than  what  could  possibly  fall  to  an 
individual  share,  he  had  not  the  smallest 
desire  to  lessen  its  amount  by  a  general 
division.  In  point  of  fact  he  did  not  know 
his  own  meaning,  except  as  he  felt  envy 
of  all  above  him,  in  which,  in  truth,  was 
to  be  found  the  whole  secret  of  his  prin- 
ciples, his  impulses,  and  his  doctrines. 
Anything  that  would  pull  down  those 
whom  education,  habits,  fortune,  or 
tastes  had  placed  in  positions  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  own,  was,  in  his  eyes, 
reasonable  and  just — as  anything  that 
would  serve  him,  in  person,  the  same  ill 
turn,  would  have  been  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. The  institutions  of  America, 
like  everything  human,  have  their  bad  as 
well  as  their  good  side ;  and  while  we 
firmly  believe  in  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  latter,  as  compared  with  other  sys- 
tems, we  should  fail  of  accomplishing  the 
end  set  before  us  in  this  work,  did  we  not 
exhibit,  in  strong  colors,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  consequences  that  has  attended 
the  entire  destruction  of  factitious  per- 
sonal distinctions  in  the  country,  which 
has  certainly  aided  in  bringing  out  in 
bolder  relief  than  common  the  prevalent 
disposition  in  man  to  covet  that  which  is 
the  possession  of  another,  and  to  decry 
merits  that  are  unattainable. 

"  Well,  I  rejoice  to  hear  this,"  returned 
Mrs.  Abbott,  whose  principles  were  of 
the  same  loose  school  as  those  of  her  com- 
panion, "  for  I  think  no  one  should  have 
rights  but  those  who  have  experienced  re- 
ligion, if  you  would  keep  vital  religion  in 
a  country.  There  goes  that  old  sealion, 
Truck,  and  his  fishing  associate,  the  com- 
modore, with  their  lines  and  poles,  as  usual, 


Mr.  Dodge;  I  beg  you  will  call  to  them,  for 
I  long  to  hear  what  the  first  can  have  to 
say  about  his  beloved  Effinghams  now." 

Mr.  Dodge  complied,  and  the  navigator 
of  the  ocean  and  the  navigator  of  the  lake 
were  soon  seated  in  Mrs.  Abbott's  little 
parlor,  which  might  be  styled  the  focus 
of  gossip,  near  those  who  were  so  lately 
its  sole  occupants. 

"This  is  wonderful  news,  gentlemen," 
commenced  Mrs.  Abbott,  as  soon  as  the 
bustle  of  the  entrance  had  subsided.  "  Mr. 
Powis  is  Mr.  Effingham,  and  it  seems  that 
Miss  Effingham  is  to  become  Mrs.  Effing- 
ham. Miracles  will  never  cease,  and  I  look 
upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  surprising  of 
my  time." 

"Just  so,  ma'am,"  said  the  commo- 
dore, winking  his  eye,  and  giving  the 
usual  flourish  with  a  hand;  "your  time 
has  not  been  that  of  a  day  neither,  and 
Mr.  Powis  has  reason  to  rejoice  that  he  is 
the  hero  of  such  a  history.  For  my  part, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  astonished 
were  I  to  bring  up  the  sogdollager  with  a 
trout-hook,  having  a  cheese-paring  for 
the  bait." 

"I  understand,"  continued  the  lady, 
"  that  there  are  doubts  after  all  whether 
this  miracle  be  really  a  true  miracle.  It 
is  hinted  that  Mr.  Powis  is  neither  Mr. 
Effingham  nor  Mr.  Powis,  but  that  he  is 
actually  a  Mr.  Blunt.  Do  you  happen  to 
know  anything  of  the  matter,  Captain 
Truck?"  . 

"  I  have  been  introduced  to  him,  ma'am, 
by  all  three  names,  and  I  consider  him  an 
acquaintance  in  each  character.  I  can  as- 
sure you,  moreover,  that  he  is  A  No.  1, 
on  whichever  tack  you  take  him ;  a  man 
who  carries  a  weather  helm  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies." 

' *  Well,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  very  great 
recommendation  for  one  to  have  enemies, 
at  all.  Now,  I  daresay,  Mr.  Dodge,  you 
have  not  an  enemy  on  earth  ?  " 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  I  had, 
Mrs.  Abbott.  I  am  every  man's  friend, 
particularly  the  poor  man's  friend,  and  I 
should  suppose  that  every  man  ought  to 
be  my  friend.  I  hold  the  whole  human 
family  to  be  brethren,  and  that  they 
ought  to  live  together  as  such." 
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"Very  true,  sir  ;  quite  true— we  are  all 
sinners,  and  ought  to  look  favorably  on 
each  other's  failings.  It  is  no  business  of 
mine — t  say  it  is  no  business  of  ours,  Mr. 
Dodge,  who  Miss  Eve  Effing-ham  marries  ; 
but  were  she  my  daughter,  I  do  think  I 
should  not  like  her  to  have  three  family 
names,  and  to  keep  her  own  in  the  bar- 
gain ! " 

".  The  Effingham s  hold  their  heads  very 
much  up,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why ;  but  so  the}^  do,  and  the  more 
names  the  better,  perhaps,  for  such  peo- 
ple, "  returned  the  editor.  "  For  my  part, 
I  treat  them  with  condescension,  just  as  I 
do  everybody  else ;  for  it  is  a  rule  with 
me,  Captain  Truck,  to  make  use  of  the 
same  deportment  to  a  king  on  his  throne 
as  I  would  to  a  beggar  in  the  street." 

"Merely  to  show  that  you  do  not  feel 
yourself  to  be  above  your  betters.  We 
have  many  such  philosophers  in  this 
country." 

"Just  so,"  said  the  commodore. 
"I  wish  I  knew,"  resumed  Mrs.  Abbott ; 
for  there  existed  in  her  head,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  Mr.  Dodge,  such  a  total  confusion 
on  the  subject  of  deportment '.  that  neither 
saw  nor  felt  the  cool  sarcasm  of  the  old 
sailor;  "I  wish  I  knew,  now,  whether 
Eve  Effingham  has  really  been  regenera- 
ted' What  is  your  opinion,  commodore  ?  " 
"Re- what,  ma'am,"  said  the  commo- 
dore, who  was  not  conscious  of  ever  hav- 
ing heard  the  word  before  ;  for,  in  his 
Sabbaths  on  the  water,  where  he  often 
worshiped  God  devoutly  in  his  heart,  the 
language  of  the  professedly  pious  w,as 
never  heard  ;  "I  can  only  say  she  is  as 
pretty  a  skiff  as  floats,  but  I  can  tell 
you  nothing  about  resuscitation— indeed, 
I  never  heard  of  her  having  been 
drowned." 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Abbott,  the  very  best 
friends  of  the  Effinghams  will  not  main- 
tain that  they  are  pious.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  invidious,  or  to  say  unneighborly 
things;  but  were  I  upon  oath,  I  could 
testify  to  a  great  many  things  which 
would  unqualifiedly  show  that  none  of 
them  have  ever  experienced." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Dodge,  you  know  how  much 
I  dislike  scandal,"  the  widow-bewitched 


cried,  affectedly,  "and  I  cannot  tolerate 
such  a  sweeping  charge.  I  insist  on  the 
proofs  of  what  you  say,  in  which,  no 
doubt,  these  gentlemen  will  join  me." 

By  proofs,  Mrs.  Abbott  meant  allega- 
tions. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  since  you  insist  on  my 
proving  what  I  have  said,  you  shall  not 
be  disappointed.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
Vney  read  their  family  prayers  out  of  a 
book." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  put  in  the  captain;  "but 
that  merely  shows  they  have  some  educa- 
tion; it  is  done  everywhere." 

"Your  pardon,  sir;  no  people  but  the 
Catholics  and  the  church  people  commit 
this  impiety.  The  idea  of  reading  to  the 
Deity,  Mrs.  Abbott,  is  particularly  shock- 
ing to  a  pious  soul." 

"  As  if  the  Lord  stood  in  need  of  letters! 
That  is  very  bad,  I  allow ;  for  at  family 
prayers  a  form  becomes  mockery." 

"Yes,  ma'am;  but  what  do  you  think 
of  cards?  " 

"  Cards  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abbott,  hold- 
ing up  her  pious  hands  in  holy  horror. 

"  Even  so ;  foul  pasteboard,  marked 
with  kings  and  queens,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  Why,  this  is  worse  than  a  com- 
mon sin,  being  unqualifiedly  anti-repub- 
lican." 

"I  confess  I  did  not  expect  this!  I 
had  heard  that  Eve  Effingham  was  g\x\\ty 
of  indiscretions,  but  I  did  not  think  she 
was  so  lost  to  virtue  as  to  touch  a  card. 
Oh  !  Eve  Effingham,  Eve  Effingham,  for 
what  is  youv  poor  diseased  soul  destined  !  " 
"  She  dances,  too,  I  suppose  you  know 
that,"  continued  Mr.  Dodge,  who,  finding 
his  popularity  a  little  on  the  Avane,  had 
joined  the  meeting  himself,  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  who  did  not  fail  to  manifest 
the  zeal  of  a  new  convert. 

"Dances!"  repeated  Mrs.  Abbott,  in 
holy  horror. 

"Real  ft  diddle  de  di !  "  echoed  Captain 
Truck. 

"Just  so,"  put  in  the  commodore;  "  I 
have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.  But, 
Mrs.  Abbott,  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  that 
your  own  daughter — " 

"  Bianzy  -  Alzumy  -  Anne  !  "  exclaimed 
the  mother,  in  alarm. 
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"Just  so;  my-aunty-all-suit-me-Anne, 
if  that  is  her  name.  Do  you  know,  ma'am, 
that  I  have  seen  your  own  blessed  daugh- 
ter, my-aunty-Anne,  do  a  worse  thing-  even 
than  dancing-  ?" 

"  Commodore,  you  are  awful !  What 
could  a  child  of  mine  do  that  is  worse  than 
dancing?  " 

"  Why,  ma'am,  if  you  will  hear  all,  it 
is  my  duty  to  tell  you.  I  saw  aunty- Anne 
(the  commodore  was  really  ignorant  of 
the  girl's  name)  jump  a  skipping-rope 
yesterday  morning,  between  the  hours  of 
seven  and  eight.  As  I  hope  ever  to  see 
the  sogdollager  again,  ma'am,  I  did  !  " 

"And  do  you  call  this  as  bad  as  danc- 


ing 


?  " 


"  Much  worse,  ma'am,  to  my  notion. 
It  is  jumping  about  without  music,  and 
without  any  grace,  either,  particularly  as 
it  was  performed  b}7  my-aunty-Anne." 

'•  You  are  given  to  light  jokes.  Jump- 
ing the  skipping-rope  is  not  forbidden  in 
in  the  Bible-" 

"Just  so;  nor  is  dancing,  if  I  know 
anything  about  it,  nor,  for  that  matter, 
cards." 

"  But  waste  of  time  is  ;  a  sinful  waste 
of  time ;  and  evil  passions,  and  all  un- 
righteousness." 

"  Just  so.  My-aunty-Anne  was  going 
to  the  pump  for  water — I  daresaj'  you 
sent  her — and  she  was  misspending  her 
time;  and  as  for  evil  passions,  she  did 
not  enjoy  the  hop  until  she  and  your 
neighbor's  daughter  had  pulled  each 
other's  hair  for  the  rope,  as  if  they  had 
been  two  she-dragons.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  ma'am,  it  wanted  for  nothing  to  make 
it  sin  of  the  purest  water,  but  a  cracked 
fiddle." 

While  the  commodore  was  holding  Mrs. 
Abbott  at  bay  in  this  manner,  Captain 
Truck,  who  had  given  him  a  wink  to  that 
effect,  was  employed  in  playing  off  a  prac- 
tical joke  at  the  expense  of  the  widow.  It 
was  one  of  the  standing  amusements  of 
these  worthies,  who  had  got  to  be  sworn 
friends  and  constant  associates,  after  they 
had  caught  as  many  fish  as  they  wished, 
to  retire  to  the  favorite  spring,  light,  the 
one  his  cigar,  the  other  his  pipe,  mix  their 
grog,  and  then  relieve  their  ennui,  when 


tired  of  discussing  men  and  things,  by 
playing  cards  on  a  particular  stump. 
Now,  it  happened  that  the  captain  had 
the  identical  pack  which  had  been  used  on 
all  such  occasions  in  his  pocket,  as  was 
evident  in  the  fact  that  the  cards  were 
nearly  as  distinctly  marked  on  their  backs 
as  on  their  faces.  These  cards  he  showed 
secretly  to  his  companion,  and  when  the 
attention  of  Mrs.  Abbott  was  altogether 
engaged  in  expecting  the  terrible  an- 
nouncement of  her  daughter's  errors,  the 
captain  slipped  them,  kings,  queens,  and 
knaves,  high,  low,  jack,  and  the  game, 
without  regard  to  rank,  into  the  lady's 
work-basket. 

As  soon  as  this  feat  was  successfully 
performed,  a  sign  was  given  to  the  com- 
modore that  the  conspiracy  was  effected, 
and  that  disputant  in  theology  gradually 
began  to  give  ground,  while  he  continued 
to  maintain  that  jumping  the  rope  was  a 
sin,  though  it  might  be  one  of  a  nominal 
class.  There  is  little  doubt,  had  he 
possessed  a  smattering  of  phrases,  a 
greater  command  of  biblical  learning,  and 
more  zeal,  that  the  fisherman  might  have 
established  a  new  shade  of  the  Chistian 
faith;  for,  while  mankind  still  persevere 
in  disregarding  the  plainest  mandates  of 
God,  as  respects  humility,  the  charities, 
and  obedience,  nothing  seems  to  afford 
them  more  delight  than  to  add  to  the  cat- 
alogue of  the  offenses  against  his  divine 
supremacy.  It  was  perhaps  luctsy  for  the 
commodore,  who  was.capital  at  casting  a 
pickerel  line,  but  who  usually  settled  his 
polemics  with  the  fist  when  hard  pushed, 
that  Captain  Truck  found  leisure  to  come 
to  the  rescue. 

"  I'm  amazed,  ma'am,"  said  the  honest 
packet-master,  "that  a  woman  of  your 
sanctity  should  deny  that  jumping  the 
rope  is  a  sin,  for  I  hold  that  point  to  have 
been  settled  by  all  our  people,  these  fifty 
years.  You  will  admit  that  the  rope  can- 
not be  well  jumped  without  levity." 

"  Levity,  Captain  Truck  !  I  hope  you 
do  not  insinuate  that  a  daughter  of  mine 
discovers  levhW  ?" 

"  Certainly,  ma'am  ;  she  is  called  the 
best  rope-jumper  in  the  village,  I  hear ; 
and  levity,  or  lightness  of  carriage,  is  the 
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great  requisite  for  skill  in  the  art.  Then 
there  are  'vain  repetitions  '  in  doing-  the 
same  thing-  over  and  over  so  often,  and 
'vain  repetitions'  are  forbidden  even  in 
our  prayers.  I  can  call  both  father  and 
mother  to  testify  to  that  fact." 

"Well,  this  is  news  to  me  !  I  must 
speak  to  the  minister  about  it." 

"  Of  the  two,  the  skipping-rope  is  rather 
more  sinful  than  dancing,  for  the  music 
makes  the  latter  easy ;  whereas,  one  has 
to  force  the  spirit  to  enter  into  the  other. 
Commodore,  our  hour  has  come,  and  we 
must  make  sail.  May  I  ask  the  favor, 
Mrs.  Abbott,  of  a  bit  of  thread  to  fasten 
this  hook  afresh  ?  " 

The  widow-bewitched  turned  to  her 
basket,  and  raising  a  piece  of  calico  to 
look  for  the  thread,  "high,  low,  jack, 
and  the  game  "  stared  her  in  the  face. 
When  she  bent  her  eyes  toward  her 
guests,  she  perceived  all  three  gazing  at 
the  cards,  with  as  much  apparent  sur- 
prise and  curiosity  as  if  two  of  them 
knew  nothing  of  their  history. 

"Awful!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Abbott, 
shaking  both  hands — "  a.wful — awful  — 
awful !  The  powers  of  darkness  have 
been  at  work  here  !  " 

"  They  seem  to  have  been  pretty  much 
occupied,  too,"  observed  the  captain,  "for 
a  better  thumbed  pack  I  never  jet  found 
in  the  forecastle  of  a  ship." 

"  Awful— awful — awful !  This  is  equal 
to  the  forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  Mr. 
Dodge." 

"  It  is  a  trjing  cross,  ma'am." 

"To  my  notion  now,"  said  the  captain, 
"those  cards  are  not  worse  than  the  skip- 
ping-rope, though  I  allow  that  they  might 
•  have  been  cleaner." 

But  Mrs.  Abbott  was  not  disposed  to 
view  the  matter  so  lightly.  She  saw  the 
hand  of  the  devil  in  the  affair,  and  fancied 
it  was  a  new  trial  offered  to  her  widowed 
condition. 

"  Are  these  actually  cards  !  "  she  cried, 
like  one  who  distrusted  the  evidence  of  her 
senses. 

"  Just  so,  ma'am,"  kindly  answered  the 
commodore  ;  "  this  is  the  ace  of  spades,  a 
famous  fellow  to  hold  when  you  have  the 
lead  :  and  this  is  the  Jack,  which  counts 


one,  you  know,  when  spades  are  trumps. 
I  never  saw  a  more  thorough  -  working 
pack  in  my  life." 

"  Or  a  more  thoroughly  worked  pack," 
added  the  captain,  in  a  condoling  manner. 
"  Well,  we  are  not  all  perfect,  and  I  hope 
Mrs.  Abbott  will  cheer  up  and  look  at  this 
matter  in  a  gayer  point  of  view.  For 
myself,  I  hold  that  a  skipping-rope  is 
worse  than  the  Jack  of  spades,  Sundays 
or  week  days.  Commodore,  we  shall  see 
no  pickerel  to-day,  unless  we  tear  our- 
selves from  this  good  company." 

Here  the  two  wags  took  their  leave, 
and  retreated  to  the  skiff ;  the  captain, 
who  foresaw  an  occasion  to  use  them, 
considerately  offering  to  relieve  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott from  the  presence  of  the  odious  cards, 
intimating  that  he  would  conscientiously 
see  them  fairly  sunk  in  the  deepest  part 
of  the  lake. 

When  the  two  worthies  were  at  a  rea- 
sonable distance  from  the  shore,  the  com- 
modore suddenly  ceased  rowing,  made  a 
flourish  with  his  hand,  and  incontinently 
began  to  laugh,  as  if  his  mirth  had  sud- 
denly broken  through  all  restraint.  Cap- 
tain Truck,  who  had  been  lighting  a  cigar, 
commenced  smoking,  and,  seldom  indulg- 
ing in  boisterous  merriment,  he  responded 
with  his  eyes,  shaking  his  head  from 
time  to  time,  with  great  satisfaction,  as 
thoughts  more  ludicrous  than  common 
came  over  his  imagination. 

"  Harkee,  commodore,"  he  said,  blow- 
ing the  smoke  upward  and  watching  it 
with  his  eye  until  it  floated  away  in  a  little 
cloud,  "neither  of  us  is  a  chicken.  You 
have  studied  life  on  the  fresh  water,  and 
I  have  studied  life  on  the  salt.  I  do  not 
say  which  produces  the  best  scholars,  but 
I  know  that  both  make  better  Christians 
than  the  jack-screw  system." 

"Just  so.  I  tell  them  in  the  village 
that  little  is  gained  in  the  end  by  follow- 
ing the  blind ;  that  is  my  doctrine,  sir." 

"  And  a  verjr  good  doctrine  it  would 
prove,  I  make  no  doubt,  were  you  to  enter 
into  it  a  little  more  fully — " 

"Well,  sir,  I'can  explain — " 

"  Not  another  syllable  is  necessary.  I 
know  what  you  mean  ;is  well  as  if  I  said 
it  myself,  and,  moreover,  short  sermons 
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are  always  the  best.  You  mean  that  a 
pilot  ought  to  know  wnere  he  is  steering-, 
which  is  perfectly  sound  doctrine.  My 
own  experience  tells  me,  that  if  3'ou  press 
a  sturgeon's  nose  with  your  foot,  it  will 
spring-  up  as  soon  as  it  is  loosened.  Now 
the  jack-screw  will  heave  a  great  strain, 
no  doubt ;  but  the  moment  it  is  let  up, 
down  comes  all  that  rests  on  it  again. 
This  Mr.  Dodge,  I  suppose  you  know,  has 
been  a  passenger  with  me  once  or  twice?" 

"  I  have  heard  as  much — they  saj^  he 
was  tigerish  in  the  fight  with  the  niggers 
— quite  an  out-and-outer." 

"Aye,  I  hear  he  tells  some  such  story 
himself ;  but  harkee,  commodore,  I  wish 
to  do  justice  to  all  men,  and  I  find  there 
is  very  little  of  it  inland,  hereaway.  The 
hero  of  that  day  is  about  to  marry  your 
beautiful  Miss  Effingham  ;  other  men  did 
their  dut}'  too,  as,  for  instance,  was  the 
case  with  Mr.  John  Effingham  ;  but  Paul 
Blunt-Powis-Effingham  finished  the  job. 
As  for  Mr.  Steadfast  Dodge,  sir,  I  say 
nothing,  unless  it  be  to  add  that  he  was 
nowhere  near  me  in  that  transaction ;  and 
if  any  man  felt  like  an  alligator  in  Lent, 
on  that  occasion,  it  was  your  humble 
servant." 

"  Which  means  that  he  was  not  nigh  the 
enemy,  I'll  swear  before  a  magistrate." 

"And  no  fear  of  perjury.  Any  one  who 
saw  Mr.  John  Effingham  and  Mr.  Powis 
on  that  day  might  have  sworn  that  they 
were  father  and  son;  and  any  one  who 
did  not  see  Mr.  Dodge  might  have  said  at 
once  that  he  did  not  belong  to  their  fam- 
ily. That  is  all,  sir ;  I  never  disparage  a 
passenger,  and,  therefore,  shall  say  no 
more  than  merely  to  add  that  Mr.  Dodge 
is  no  warrior." 

"  They  say  he  has  experienced  religion 
lately,  as  they  call  it." 

"It  is  high  time,  sir,  for  he  has  experi- 
enced sin  quite  long  enough,  according  to 
my  notion.  I  hear  that  the  man  goes  up 
and  down  the  country  disparaging  those 
whose  shoe-ties  he  is  unworthy  to  unloose, 
and  that  he  has  published  some  letters  in 
his  journal  that  are  as  false  as  his  heart ; 
but  let  him  beware  lest  the  world  should 
Bee,  some  rainy  day,  an  extract  from  a 
certain  log-book  belonging  to  a  ship  called 


the  Montauk.  I  am  rejoicing  at  this  mar- 
riage after  all,  commodore,  or  marriages, 
rather,  for  I  understand  that  Mr.  Paui 
Effingham  and  Sir  George  Templemore 
intend  to  make  a  double  bowline  of  it  to- 
morrow morning.  All  is  arranged,  and 
as  soon  as  my  eyes  have  witnessed  that 
blessed  sight,  I  shall  trip  for  New  York 
again." 

"It  is  clearly  made  out,  then,  that  the 
young  gentleman  is  Mr.  John  Effingham's 
son?" 

"As  clear  as  the  north-star  in  a  bright 
night.  The  fellow  who  spoke  to  me  at  the 
Fun  of  Fire  has  put  us  in  a  way  to  remove 
the  last  doubt,  if  there  were  any  doubt. 
Mr.  Effingham  himself,  who  is  so  cool- 
headed  and  cautious,  says  there  is  now 
sufficient  proof  to  make  it  good  in  any 
court  in  America.  That  point  may  be  set 
down  as  settled,  and,  for  my  part,  I  re- 
joice 'it  is  so,  since  Mr.  John  Effingham 
has  so  long  passed  for  an  old  bachelor, 
that  it  is  a  credit  to  the  corps  to  find  one 
of  them  the  father  of  so  noble  a  son." 

Here  the  commodore  dropped  his  anchor 
and  the  two  friends  began  to  fish.  For 
an  hour  neither  talked  much,  but  having 
obtained  the  necessary  stock  of  perch, 
they  landed  at  the  favorite  spring,  and 
prepared  a  fry.  While  seated  on  the 
grass,  alternating  between  the  potations 
of  punch  and  the  mastication  of  fish,  these 
worthies  again  renewed  the  dialogue  in 
their  usual  discursive,  philosophical,  and 
sentimental  manner. 

"  We  are  citizens  of  a  surprisingly 
great  country,  commodore,"  commenced 
Mr.  Truck,  after  one  of  his  heaviest 
draughts ;  "  everybody  says  it,  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  and  what  everybody 
says  must  be  true." 

"Just  so,  sir.  I  sometimes  wonder  how 
so  great  a  country  ever  came  to  produce 
so  little  a  man  as  myself." 

"A  good  cow  may  have  a  bad  calf,  and 
that  explains  the  matter.  Have  you 
many  as  virtuous  and  pious  women  in 
this  part  of  the  world  as  Mrs.  Abbott  ?  " 

"The  hills  and  valleys  are  filled  with 
them.  You  mean  persons  who  have  got 
so  much  religion  that  they  have  no  room 
for  anything  else  ?  " 
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"  I  shall  mourn  to  my  dying  day  that 
you  were  not  brought  up  to  the  sea  !  If 
you  discover  so  much  of  the  right  ma- 
terial on  fresh-water,  what  would  you 
have  been  on  salt  ?  The  people  who  suck 
in  nutriment  from  a  brain  and  a  con- 
science like  those  of  Mr.  Dodge,  too, 
commodore,  must  get  in  time  to  be  sur- 
prisingly clear-sighted." 

" Just  so;  his  readers  soon  overreach 
themselves.  But  it's  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, sir ;  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
world  keep  nothing  long  enough  to  do 
much  good  or  much  harm." 

"  Fond  of  change,  ha  ?  " 

"  Like  unlucky  fishermen,  always  ready 
to  shift  the  ground.  I  don't  believe,  sir, 
.that  in  all  this  region  you  can  find  a  dozen 
graves  of  sons  that  lie  near  their  fathers. 
Everybody  seems  to  have  a  mortal  aver- 
sion to  stabilit}*-." 

t(  It'  is  hard  to  love  such  a  county, 
commodore !  " 

"  Sir,  I  never  try  to  love  it.  God  has 
given  me  a  pretty  sheet  of  water,  that 
suits  my  fancj^  and  wants,  a  beautiful  sky, 
fine  green  mountains,  and  I  am  satisfied. 
One  may  love  God,  in  such  a  temple, 
though  he  love  nothing  else." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  if  you  love  nothing, 
nothing  loves  you,  and  no  injustice  is  done. ' ' 

"Just  so,  sir.  Self  has  got  to  be  the 
idol,  though  in  the  general  scramble 
a  man  is  sometimes  puzzled  to  know 
whether  he  is  himself  or  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  your  political  senti- 
ments, commodore ;  you  have  been  com- 
municative on  all  subjects  but  that,  and  I 
have  taken  up  the  notion  that  you  are  a 
true  philosopher." 

"I  hold  myself  to  be  but  a  babe  in 
swaddling-clothes  compared  to  yourself, 
sir ;  but  such  as  my  poor  opinions  are,  you 
are  welcome  to  them.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  sir,  I  have  lived  long  enough  on 
this  water  to  know  that  every  man  is  a 
lover  of  liberty  in  his  own  person,  and  that 
he  has  a  secret  distaste  for  it  in  the  per- 
sons of  other  people.  Then,  sir,  I  have 
got  to  understand  that  patriotism  means 
bread  and  cheese,  and  that  opposition  is 
every  man  for  himself." 


' '  If  the  truth  were  known,  I  believe, 
commodore,  you  have  buoyed  out  the 
channel !  " 

"Just  so.  After  being  pulled  about  by 
the  salt  of  the  land,  and  using  my  free- 
man's privileges  at  their  command  until  I 
got  tired  of  so  much  liberty,  sir,  I  have 
resigned,  and  retired  to  private  life,  doing 
most  of  my  own  thinking  out  here  on  the 
Otsego-Water,  like  a  poor  slave  as  I  am." 

•"You  ought  to  be  chosen  the  next 
President !  " 

"  I  owe  my  present  emancipation,  sir, 
to  the  sogdollager.  I  first  began  to 
reason  about  such  a  man  as  this  Mr. 
Dodge,  who  has  thrust  himself  and  his 
ignorance  together  into  the  village,  lately, 
as  an  expounder  of  truth,  and  a  ray  of 
light  to  the  blind.  Well,  sir,  I  said  to 
myself,  if  this  man  be  the  man  I  know 
him  to  be  as  a  man,  can  he  be  anything 
better  as  an  editor  ?  " 

"  That  was  a  home  question  put  to 
yourself,  commodore;  how  did  you  an- 
swer it  ?  " 

"  The  answer  was  satisfactory,  sir,  to 
myself,  whatever  it  might  be  to  other 
people.  I  stopped  his  paper,  and  set  up 
for  myself.  Just  about  that  time  the  sog- 
dollager nibbled,  and  instead  of  trying  to 
be  a  great  man,  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
patriots  and  sages  of  the  land,  I  endea- 
vored to  immortalize  myself  by  hooking 
him.  I  go  to  the  elections  now,  for  that  I 
feel  to  be  a  duty,  but  instead  of  allowing 
a  man  like  this  Mr.  Dodge  to  tell  me  how 
to  vote,  I  vote  for  the  man  in  public  that 
I  would  trust  in  private." 

"  Excellent !  I  honor  you  more  and  more 
every  minute  I  pass  in  your  society.  We 
will  now  drink  to  the  future  happiness  of 
those  who  will  become  brides  and  bride- 
grooms to-morrow.  If  all  men  were  as 
philosophical  and  as  learned  as  you,  com- 
modore, the  human  race  would  be  in  a 
fairer  way  than  the}7  are  to-day." 

"Just  so  ;  I  drink  to  them  with  all  my 
heart.  Is  it  not  surprising,  sir,  that  peo- 
ple like  Mrs.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Dodge 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  injure 
such  as  those  whose  happiness  we  have 
just  had  the  honor  of  commemorating  in 
advance  ?  " 
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"  Why,  commodore,  a  fly  may  bite  an  ' 
elephant,  if  he  can  find  a  weak  spot  in  his 
hide.  I  do  not  altogether  understand  the 
history  of  the  marriage  of  John  Effing- 
ham, 'myself ;  but  we  see  the  issue  of  it 
has  been  a  fine  son.  Now  I  hold  that 
when  a  man  fairly  marries  he  is  bound  to 
own  it,  the  same  as  any  other  crime  ;  for 
he  owes  it  to  those  who  have  not  been  as 
guilty  as  himself,  to  show  the  world  that 
he  no  longer  belongs  to  them.'* 

"  Just  so  ;  but  we  have  flies  in  this  part 
of  the  world  that  will  bite  through  the 
toughest  hide." 

"  That  comes  from  there  being  no  quar- 
ter-deck in  your  social  ship,  commodore. 
Now,  aboard  of  a  well-regulated  packet, 
all  the  thinking  is  done  aft ;  they  who 
are  desirous  of  knowing  whereabouts  the 
vessel  is  being  compelled  to  wait  till  the 
observations  are  taken,  or  to  sit  down  in 
their  ignorance.  The  whole  difficulty 
comes  from  the  fact  that  sensible  people 
live  so  far  apart  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world  that  fools  have  more  room  than 
should  fall  to  their  share.  You  under- 
stand me,  commodore  ?  " 

"Just  so,"  said  the  commodore,  laugh- 
ing and  winking.  "Well,  it  is  fortunate 
that  there  are  some  people  who  are  not 
quite  as  weak-minded  as  some  other  peo- 
ple. I  take  it,  Captain  Truck,  that  you 
will  be  present  at  the  wedding?" 

The  captain  now  winked  in  his  turn, 
looked  around  him  to  make  sure  no  one 
was  listening,  and  laying  a  finger  on  his 
nose,  he  answered  in  a  much  lower  key 
than  was  usual  for  him — 

"  You  can  keep  a  secret,  I  know,  com- 
modore. Now  what  I  have  to  say  is  not 
to  be  told  to  Mrs.  Abbott,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  repeated  and  multiplied,  but  is  to 
be  kept  as  snug  as  your  bait  in  the  bait- 
box." 

"  You  know  your  man,  sir." 

".Well,  then,  about  ten  minutes  before 
the  clock  strikes  nine,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, do  you  slip  into  the  gallery  of  New 
St.  Paul's,  and  you  shall  see  beauty  and 
modesty,  when  'unadorned,  adorned  the 
most.'    You  comprehend  ?  " 

"  Just  so,"  and  the  hand  was  flourished 
even  more  than  usual. 


"  It  does  not  become  us  bachelors  to  be 
too  lenient  to  matrimony,  but  I  should  be 
an  unhappy  man  were  I  not  to  witness 
the  marriage  of  Paul  Powis  to  Eve  Effing- 
ham." 

Here  both  the  worthies  "  freshened  the 
nip,"  as  Captain  Truck  called  it,  and  then 
the  conversation  soon  got  to  be  too  philo- 
sophical and  contemplative  for  this  unpre- 
tending- record  of  events  and  ideas. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love  is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet  ; 

•    As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine ; 
And  all  combined,  save  what  thon  must  confine 
By  holy  marriage."— Romeo  and  Juliet. 

The  morning  chosen  for  the  nuptials  of 
Eve  and  Grace  arrived,  and  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  Wigwam  were  early  afoot,, 
though  the  utmost  care  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  intelligence  of  the  approach- 
ing ceremony  from  getting  into  the  vil- 
lage. They  little  knew,  however,  how 
closely  they  were  watched ;  the  mean  ar- 
tifices that  were  resorted  to  by  some  who 
called  themselves  their  neighbors  to  tam- 
per with  servants,  to  obtain  food  for  con- 
jecture, and  to  justify  to  themselves  their 
exaggerations,  falsehoods,  and  frauds. 
The  news  did  leak  out,  as  will  presently 
be  seen,  and  through  a  channel  that  may 
cause  the  reader,  who  is  unacquainted 
with  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  American 
life,  a  little  surprise. 

We  have  frequently  alluded  to  Annette, 
the  femme  de  chambre  that  had  followed 
Eve  from  Europe,  although  we  have  had 
no  occasion  to  dwell  on  her  character, 
which  was  that  of  a  woman  of  her  class, 
as  they  are  well  known  to  exist  in  France. 
Annette  was  young,  had  bright,' sparkling 
black  eyes,  was  well  made,  and  had  the 
usual  tournure  and  manner  of  a  Parisian 
grisette.  As  it  is  the  besetting  weakness 
of  all  provincial  habits  to  mistake  graces 
for  grace,  flourishes  for  elegance,  and  ex- 
aggeration for  merit,  Annette  soon  ac- 
quired a  reputation  in  her  circle,  as  a 
woman  of  more  than  usual  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. Her  attire  was  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  being  of   Eve's  cast-off  clothes, 
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and  of  the  best  materials,  and  attire  is  ' 
also  a  point  that  is  not  without  its  influ- 
ence on  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
the  world. 

As  the  double  ceremony  was  to  take 
place  before  breakfast,  Annette  was  early 
employed  about  the  person  of  her  young 
mistress,  adorning-  it  in  the  bridal  robes. 
While  she  worked  at  her  usual  employ- 
ment, the  attendant  appeared  unusually 
agitated,  and  several  times  pins  were 
badly  pointed,  and  new  arrangements 
had  to  supersede  or  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cies of  her  mistakes.  Eve  was  always  a 
model  of  patience,  and  she  bore  with 
these  oversights  with  a  quiet  that  would, 
have  given  Paul  an  additional  pledge  of 
her  admirable  self-command,  as  well  as 
of  a  sweetness  of  temper  that,  in  truth, 
raised  her  almost  above  the  commoner 
feelings  of  mortality. 

"  Vous  etes  un  peu  agitee  ce  matin,  ma 
bonne  Annette,"  she.  merely  observed, 
when  her  maid  had  committed  a  blunder 
more  material  than  common. 

"  J'espere  que  Mademoiselle  a  ete  con- 
tente  de  moi  jusqu'a  present,"  returned 
Annette,  vexed  with  her  own  awkward- 
ness, and  speaking  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  usual  to  announce  an  intention  to  quit 
a  service. 

"Certainly,  Annette,  you  have  con- 
ducted yourself  well,  and  are  very  expert 
in  your' metier.  But  why  do  you  ask  this 
question  just  at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  Farce  que — because — with  Mademoi- 
selle's permission,  I  intend  to  ask  for  my 
conge." 

"  Conge  !  Do  you  think  of  quitting  me, 
Annette  ?  " 

"It  would  make  me  happier  than  any- 
thing else  to  die  in  the  service  of  made- 
moiselle, but  we  are  all  subject  to  our 
destiny  " — the  conversation  was  in  French 
— "and  mine  compels  me  to  cease  my 
services  as  a  femme  de  chambre." 

"This  is  a  sudden,  and  for  one  in  a 
strange  country,  an  extraordinary  reso- 
lution. May  I  ask,  Annette,  what  you 
propose  to  do?  " 

Here  the  woman  gave  herself  certain 
airs,  endeavored  to  blush,  did  look  at  the 
carpet  with  a  studied  modesty  that  might 


have  deceived  one  who  did  not  know  the 
genus,  and  announced  her  intention  to  get 
married,  too,  at  the  end  of  the  present 
month." 

"Married ! "  repeated  Eve — "  surely  not 
to  old  Pierre,  Annette?" 

"Pierre,  mademoiselle!  I  shall  not 
condescend  to  look  at  Pierre.  Je  vais 
me  marier  avec  un  avocat." 

"  Un  avocat!" 

"  Oui,  mademoiselle  I  will  marry  my- 
self with  Monsieur  Aristabule  Bragg,  if 
mademoiselle  shall  permit." 

Eve  was  perfectly  mute  with  astonish- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  proofs  she  had 
often  seen  of  the  wide  range  that  the  am- 
bition of  an  American  of  a  certain  class 
allows  itself.  Of  course,  she  remembered 
the  conversation  on  the  Point,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  in  nature,  had  not 
a  mistress  who  had  been  so  lately  wooed 
felt  some  surprise  at  finding  her  discarded 
suitor  so  soon  seeking  consolation  in  the 
smiles  of  her  own  maid.  Still  her  surprise 
was  less  than  that  which  the  reader  will 
probably  experience  at  this  announce- 
ment ;  for,  as  has  just  been  said,  she  had 
seen  too  much  of  the  active  and  pliant 
enterprise  of  the  lover  to  feel  much  won- 
der at  any  of  his  moral  tours  de  force. 
Even  Eve,  however,  was  not  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  vjews  and  policy  that 
had  led  Aristabulus  to  seek  this  consum- 
mation to  his  matrimonial  schemes,  which 
must  be  explained  explicitly  in  order  that 
they  may  be  properly  understood. 

Mr.  Bragg  had  no  notion  of  any  dis- 
tinctions in  the  world,  beyond  those  which 
came  from  money  and  political  success. 
For  the  first  he  had  a  practical  deference 
that  was  as  profound  as  his  wishes  for  its 
enjoyments;  and  for  the  last  he  felt  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  reverence  that  one  edu- 
cated under  a  feudal  system  would  feel  for 
a  feudal  lord.  The  first,  after  several 
unsuccessful  efforts,  he  had  found  unat- 
tainable by  means  of  matrimony,  and  he 
turned  his  thoughts  toward  Annette, 
whom  he  had  for  some  months  held  in  re- 
serve, in  the  event  of  his  failing  with  Eve 
and  Grace,  for  on  both  these  heiresses  had 
he  entertained  designs,  as  a  pis-aller, 
Annette  was  a   dressmaker  of  approved 
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taste,  her  person  was  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive, her  broken  English  gave  piquancy  to 
thoughts  of  no  great  depth,  she  was  of  a 
suitable  age,  and  he  had  made  her  pro- 
posals and  been  accepted,  as  soon  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  Eve  and  Grace  were 
irretrievably  lost  to  him.  Of  course,  the 
Parisienne  did  not  hesitate  an  instant 
about  becoming  the  wife  of  un  avocat ; 
for,  agreeably  to  her  hab'ts,  matrimony 
was  a  legitimate  means  of  bettering  her 
condition  in  life.  The  plan  was  soon  ar- 
ranged. They  were  to  be  married  as  soon 
as  Annette's  month's  notice  had  expired, 
and  then  they  were  to  emigrate  to  the  far 
West,  where  Mr.  Bragg  proposed  to  prac- 
tice law,  or  to  keep  school,  or  to  go  to 
Congress,  or  to  turn  trader,  or  to  saw 
lumber,  or,  in  short,  to  turn  his  hand  to 
anything  that  offered  ;  while  Annette  was 
to  help  along  with  the  menage  by  making 
dresses,  and  teaching  French ;  the  latter 
occupation  promising  to  be  somewhat 
peripatetic,  the  population  being  scat- 
tered, and  few  of  the  dwellers  in  the  in- 
terior deeming  it  necessary  to  take  more 
than  a  quarter's  instruction  in  any  of  the 
higher  branches  of  education ;  the  object 
being  to  study,  as  it  is  called,  and  not  to 
know. 

Aristabulus,  who  was  filled  with  go- 
aheadism,  would  have  shortened  the  de- 
lay, but  this  Annette  positively  resisted; 
her  esprit  de  corps  as  a  servant,  and  all 
her  notions  of  justice,  repudiating  the 
notion  that  the  connection  which  had  ex- 
isted so  long  between  Eve  and  herself  was 
to  be  cut  off  at  a  moment's  warning.  So 
diametrically  were  the  ideas  of  the  fiances 
opposed  to  each  other  on  this  point  that 
at  one  time  it  threatened  a  rupture,  Mr. 
Bragg  asserting  the  natural  independence 
of  man  to  a  degree  that  would  have  rend- 
ered him  independent  of  all  obligations 
that  were  not  effectually  enacted  by  the 
w,  and  Annette  maintaining  the  dignity 
f  a  European  femme  de  chambre,  whose 
nse  of  propriety  demanded  that  she 
should  not  quit  her  place  without  giving  a 
month's  warning.  The  affair  was  happily 
decided  by  Aristabulus's  receiving  a  com- 
mission to  tend  a  store  in  the  absence  of 
its  owner ;  Mr.  Effingham,  on  a  hint  from 


1  his  daughter,  having  profited  by  the 
annual  expiration  of  the  engagement  to 
bring  their  connection  to  an  end. 

This  termination  to  the  passion  of  Mr. 
Bragg  would  have  afforded  Eve  a  good 
deal  of  amusement  at  any  other  moment ; 
but  a  bride  cannot  be  expected  to  give  too 
much  of  her  attention  to  the  felicity  and 
prospects  of  those  who  have  no  natural  or 
acquired  claims  to  her  affection.  The 
cousins  met,  attired  for  the  ceremony,  in 
Mr.  Effingham's  room,  where  he  soon 
came  in  person  to  lead  them  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. It  is  seldom  that  two  more 
lovely  young  women  are  brought  together 
on  similar  occasions.  As  Mr.  Effingham 
stood  between  them,  holding  a  hand  of 
each,  his  moistened  eyes  turned  from  one 
to  the  other  in  honest  pride,  and  in  an  ad- 
miration that  even  his  tenderness  could 
not  restrain.  The  toilettes  were  as  sim- 
ple as  the  marriage  ceremony  will  permit ; 
for  it  was  intended  that  there  should  be 
no  unnecessary  parade ;  and  perhaps  the 
delicate -beauty  of  each  of  the  brides  was 
rendered  the  more  attractive  by  this  sim- 
plicity, as  it  has  often  been  justly  re- 
marked that  the  fair  of  this  country  are 
more  winning  in  a  dress  of  a  less  conven- 
tional character  than  when  in  the  elabo- 
rate and  regulated  attire  of  ceremonies. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  there  was  ' 
most  of  soul  and  feeling  in  Eve's  coun- 
tenance, though  Grace  wore  an  air  of 
charming  modesty  and  nature.  Both 
were  unaffected,  simple  and  graceful,  and 
we  may  add  that  both  trembled  as  Mr. 
Effingham  took  their  hands. 

"  This  is  a  pleasing  and  yet  a  painful 
hour,"  said  that  kind  and  excellent  man  ; 
"  one  in  which  I  gain  a  son  and  lose  a 
daughter." 

•'And  I,  dearest  uncle,"  exclaimed 
Grace,  whose  feelings  trembled  on  her 
eyelids,  like  the  dew  ready  to  drop  from 
the  leaf,  "have  J  no  connection  with  your 
feelings  ?  " 

"  You  are  the  daughter  that  I  lose,  my 
child,  for  Eve  will  still  remain  with  me. 
But  Templemore  has  promised  to  be 
grateful,  and  I  will  trust  his  word."     * 

Mr.  Effingham  then  embraced  with  fer- . 
vor  both  the    charming  young  women, 
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who  stood  appareled  for  the  most  impor- 
tant event  of  their  lives,  lovely  in  their 
youth,,  beauty,  innocence,  and  modesty  ; 
and  taking1  an  arm  of  each  he  led  them 
below.  John  Effing-ham,  the  two  bride- 
grooms, Captain  Ducie,  Mr.  and  Mrs; 
Bloomfield,  Mrs.  Hawker,  Captain  Truck, 
Mademoiselle  Viefville,  Annette,  and  Ann 
Sidley,  were  all  assembled  in  the  drawing- 
room,  ready  to  receive  them  ;  and  as  soon 
as  shawls  were  thrown  around  Eve  and 
Grace,  in  order  to  conceal  the  wedding 
d  resses,  the  whole  party  proceeded  to  the 
church. 

The  distance  between  the  Wigwam  and 
New  St.  Paul's  was  very  trifling,  the 
solemn  pines  of  the  churchyard  blending, 
from  many  points,  with  the  gayer  trees  in 
the  grounds  of  the  former ;  and  as  the 
buildings  in  this  part  of  the  village  were 
few,  the  whole  of  the  bridal  train  entered 
the  tower  unobserved  by  the  eyes  of  the 
curious.  The  clergyman  was  waiting  in 
the  chancel,  and  as  each  of  the  young  men 
led  the  object  of  his  choice  immediately 
to  the  altar,  the  double  ceremony  began 
without  delay.  At  this  instant  Mr. 
Steadfast  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Abbott  ad- 
vanced from  the  rear  of  the  gallery  and 
coolly  took  their  seats  in  its  front. 
Neither  belonged  to  this  particular 
*  church,  though,  having  discovered  that 
the  marriages  were  to  take  place  that 
morning  by  means  of  Annette,  they  had 
no  scruples  on  the  score  of  delicacy  about 
thrusting  themselves  forward  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  for,  to  the  latest  moment,  that 
publicity-principle  which  appeared  to  be 
interwoven  with  their  very  natures,  in- 
duced them  to  think  that  nothing  was  so 
sacred  as  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  curiosity.  They  entered  the  church, 
because  the  church  they  held  to  be  a  pub- 
lic place,  precisely  on  the  principle  that 
o\  hers  of  their  class  conceive  if  a  gate  be 
blown  open  by-accident  it  removes  all  the 
moral  defenses  against  trespassers  as  it 
removes  the  physical. 

The  solemn  language  of  the  prayers  and 
vows  proceeded  none  the  less  for  the  pres- 
ence of  these  unwelcome  intruders  ;  for  at 
that  grave  moment  all  other  thoughts 
were  hushed  in  those  that  more  properly 


belonged  to  the  scene.  When  the  clergy- 
man made  the  usual  appeal  to  know  if 
any  man  could  give  a  reason  why  those 
who  stood  before  him  should  not  be  united 
in  holy  wedlock,  Mrs.  Abbott  nudged  Mr.' 
Dodge,  and,  in  the  fullness  of  her  discon- 
tent, eagerly  inquired  in  a  whisper  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  raise  some  valid  ob- 
jection. Could  she  have  had  her  pious 
wish,  the  simple,  unpretending,  meek, 
and  church-going  Eve  should  never"  be 
married.  But  the  editor  was  not  a  man 
to  act  openly  in  anything,  his  particular 
province  lying  in  insinuations  and  innuen- 
does. As  a  hint  would  not  now  be  avail- 
able, he  determined  to  postpone  his  re- 
venge to  a  future  day.  We  say  revenge, 
for  Steadfast  was  one  of  the  class  that 
consider  any  happiness  or  advantage  in 
which  they  are  not  ample  participators 
wrongs  done  to  themselves. 

That  is  a  wise  regulation  of  the  church 
which  makes  the  marriage  ceremony 
brief,  for  the  intensity  of  the  feelings 
it  often  creates  would  frequently  become 
too  powerful  to  be  suppressed,  were  it 
unnecessarily  prolonged.  Mr.  Effingham 
gave  away  both  the  brides,  the  one  in 
the  qualit}'  of  parent,  the  other  in  that  of 
guardian,  and  neither  of  the  bridegrooms 
got  the  ring  on  the  wrong  finger.  This  is 
all  we  have  to  say  of  the  immediate  scene 
at  the  altar.  As  soon  as  the  benediction 
was  pronounced,  and  the  brides  were  re- 
leased from  the  first  embraces  of  their 
husbands,  Mr.  Effingham,  without  even 
kissing  Eve,  threw  the  shawls  over  their 
shoulders,  and,  taking  an  arm  of  each, 
he  led  them  rapidly  from  the  church,  for 
he  felt  reluctant  to  suffer  the  holy  feel- 
ings that  were  uppermost  in  his  heart  to 
be  the  spectacle  of  rude  and  obtrusive  ob- 
servers. At  the  door  he  relinquished  Eve 
to  Paul,  and  Grace  to  Sir  George,  with  a 
silent  pressure  of  the  hand  of  each,  and 
signed  for  them  to  proceed  toward  the 
Wigwam.  He  was  obeyed,  and  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  the}'  had 
left  the  drawing-room,  the  whole  party 
was  again  assembled  in  it. 

What  a  change  had  been  produced  in 
the  situation  of  so  many  in  that  brief 
interval ! 
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"  Father  !  "  Eve  whispered,  while  Mr. 
Effingham  folded  her  to  his  heart,  the  un- 
bidden tears  falling-  from  both  their  eyes 
r-"  I  am  still  thine  !  " 

"It  would  break  my  heart  to  think 
otherwise,  darling.  No,  no— I  have  not 
lost  a  daughter,  bub  have  gained  a  son/' 

"And  what  place  am  I  to  occupy  in 
this  scene  of  fondness  ?  "  inquired  John  Ef- 
fingham, who  had  considerately  paid  his 
compliments  to  Grace  first,  that  she  might 
not  feel  forgotten  at  such  a  moment,  and 
who  had  so  managed  that  she  was  now 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  rest 
of  the  party  ;  "  am  I  to  lose  both  son  and 
daughter?  " 

Eve,  smiling  sweetly  through  her  tears, 
raised  herself  from  her  own  father's  arms, 
and  was  received  in  those  of  her  husband's 
parent.  After  he  had  fondly  kissed  her 
forehead  several  times,  without  withdraw- 
ing from  his  bosom,  she  parted  the  rich 
hair  on  his  forehead,  passing  her  hand 
down  his  face  like  an  infant,  and  said 
softly — 

"Cousin  Jack  ! " 

"  I  believe  this  must  be  my  rank  and 
estimation  still !  Paul  shall  make  no  dif- 
ference in  our  feeling ;  we  will  love  each 
other  as  we  have  ever  done." 

"  Paul  can  be  nothing  new  between  yo.u 
and  me.  You  have  always  been  a  second 
father  in  my  eyes,  and  in  my  heart,  too, 
dear— dear  cousin  Jack." 

John  Effingham  pressed  the  beautiful, 
ardent,  blushing  girl  to  his  bosom  again ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  both  felt,  notwithstand- 
ing their  language,  that  a  new  and  dearer 
tie  than  ever  bound  them  together.  Eve 
now  received  the  compliments  of  the  rest 
of  the  party,  when  the  two' brides  retired 
to  change  the  dresses  in  which  they  had 
appeared  at  the  altar  for  their  more  or- 
dinary attire. 

In  her  own  dressing-room  Eve  found 
Ann  Sidley  waiting  with  impatience  to 
pour  out  her  feelings,  the  honest  and 
affectionate  creature  being  far  too  sensi- 
tive to  open  the  floodgates  of  her  emotion 
in  the  presence  of  third  parties. 

"  Ma'am— Miss  Eve— Mrs.  Effingham!" 
she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  her  mistress 
entered,  afraid  of  saying  too  much,  now 


that  her  nursling  had  become  a  married 
woman. 

"  My  kind  and  good  Nanny  !  "  said  Eve, 
taking  her  old  nurse  in  her  arms,  their 
tears  mingling  in  silence  for  near  a  minute. 
"  You  have  seen  your  child  enter  on  the 
last  of  her  great  earthly  engagements, 
Nanny,  and  I  know  you  pray  that  they 
may  prove  happy." 

"I  do— I  do — I  do — ma'am — madam — 
Miss  Eve — what  am  I  to  call  you- in  fu- 
ture, ma'am  ?  " 

"  Call  me  Miss  Eve,  as  you  have  done 
since  my  childhood,  dearest  Nanny." 

Nanny  received  this  permission  with 
delight,  and  twenty  times  that  morning 
she  availed  herself  of  it ;  and  she  con- 
tinued to  use  the  term  until,  two  years 
later,  she  danced  a  miniature  Eve  on  her 
knee,  as  she  had  done  its  mother  before 
her,  when  matronly  rank  began  silently 
to  assert  its  rights,  and  our  present  bride 
became  Mrs.  Effingham. 

"  I  shall  not  quit  you,  ma'am,  now  that 
you  are  married  ?  "  Ann  Sidley  timidly 
asked  ;  for,  although  she  could  scarcely 
think  such  an  event  within  the  bounds  of 
probability,  and  Eve  had  already  more 
than  once  assured  her  of  the  contrary 
with  her  own  tongue,  still  did  she  love 
to  have  assurance  made  doubly  sure.  "I 
hope  nothing  will  ever  happen  to  make 
me  quit  you,  ma'am?  " 

"Nothing  of  that  sort,  with  my  con- 
sent, ever  shall  happen,  my  excellent 
Nanny.  And  now  that  Annette  is  about 
to  get  married,  I  shall  have  more  than 
the  usual  necessity  for  your  services." 

"And  mamerzelle,  ma'am?/'  inquired 
Nanny,  with  sparkling  eyes ;  "I  suppose 
she,  too,  will  return  to  her  own  country, 
now  you  know  everything,  and  have  no 
further  occasion  for  her  ? ." 

"  Mademoiselle  Viefville  will  return  to 
France  in  the  autumn,  but  it  will  be  with 
us  all;  for  my  dear  father,  cousin  Jack, 
my  husband" — Eve  blushed  as  she  pro- 
nounced the.  novel  word — "and  myself, 
not  forgetting  you,  my  old  nurse,  will  all 
sail  for  England,  with  Sir  George  and 
Lady  Templemore,  on  our  way  to  Italy, 
the  first  week  in  October." 

"  I  care  not,  ma'am,  so  that  I  go  with 
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you.  I  would  rather  we  did  not  live  in  a 
country  where  I  cannot  understand  all 
that  the  people  say  to  you,  but  wherever 
you  are  will  be  my  earthly  paradise." 

Eve  kissed  the  true-hearted  woman, 
and  Annette  entering-,  she  changed  her 
dress. 

The  two  brides  met.  at  the  head  of  the 
great  stairs,  on  their  way  back  to  the 
drawing-room.  Eve  was  a  little  in  ad- 
vance; but  with  a  half-concealed  smile  she 
gave  way  to  Grace,  curtsying  gravely, 
and  saying — 

"  It  does  not  become  me  to  precede 
Lady  Templemore — I,  who  am  only  Mrs. 
Paul  Effingham." 

"  Nay,  dear  Eve,  I  am  not  so  weak  as 
you  imagine.  Do  you  not  think  I  should 
have  married  him  had  he  not  been  a 
baronet  ?  " 

"  Templemore,  my  dear  coz,  is  a  man 
any  woman  might  love,  and  I  believe,  as 
firmly  as  I  hope  it  sincerely,  that  he  will 
make  you  happy." 

"And  yet  there  is  one  woman  who 
would  not  love  him,  Eve  !  " 

Eve  looked  steadily  at  her  cousin  for  a 
moment,  was  startled,  and  then  she  felt 
gratified  that  Sir  George  had  been  so 
honest,  for  the  frankness  and  manliness 
of  his  avowal  was  a  pledge  of  the  good 
faith  and  sincerity  of  his  character.  She 
took  her  cousin  affectionately  by  the  hand, 
and  said — 

"Grace,  this  confidence  is  the  highest 
compliment  you  can  pay  me,  and  it  merits 
a  return.  That  Sir  George  Templemore 
may  have  had  a  passing  inclination  for 
one  who  so  little  deserved  it,  is  possibly 
true— but  my  affections  were  another's 
before  I  knew  him." 

"You  never  would  have  married  Tem- 
plemore, Eve ;  he  says  himself,  now,  that 
you  are  quite  too  continental,  as  he  calls 
it,  to  like  an  Englishman." 

"Then  I  shall  take  the  first  good  occa- 
sion to  undeceive  him  ;  for  I  do  like  an 
Englishman,  and  he  is  the  identical  man." 
As  few  women  are  jealous  on  their  wed- 
ding-day, Grace  took  this  in  good  part, 
and  they  descended  the  stairs  together, 
side  by  side,  reflecting  each  other's  happi- 
ness in  their  timid  but  conscious  smiles. 


In  the  great  hall  they  were  met  by  the 
bridegrooms,  and  each  taking  the  arm  of 
him  who  had  now'  become  of  so  vast  im- 
portance to  her,  they  paced  the  room  to 
and  fro,  until  summoned  to  the  dejeuner 
a  la  fourchette,  which  had  been  prepared 
under  the  especial  superintendence  of 
Mademoiselle  Viefville,  after  the  manner 
of  her  country. 

Wedding-days,  like  all  formally  pre- 
pared festivals,  are  apt  to  go  off  a  little 
heavily.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case 
with  this,  for  every  appearance  of  pre- 
meditation and  preparation  vanished  with 
this  meal.  It  is  true  the  family  did  not 
quit  the  grounds,  but,  with  this  exception, 
ease  and  tranquil  happiness  reigned 
throughout.  Captain  Truck  was  alone 
disposed  to  be  sentimental,  and  more  than 
once,  as  he  looked  about  him,  he  expressed 
his  doubts  whether  he  had  pursued  the 
right  course  to  attain  happiness. 

"I  find  myself  in  a  solitary  category," 
he  said  at  the  dinner-table  in  the  evening. 
"  Mrs.  Hawker  and  both  the  Messrs.  Ef- 
fingham have  been  married  ;  everybody 
else  is  married,  and  I  believe  I  must  take 
refuge  in  saying  that  I  will  be  married,  if 
I  can  now  persuade  any  one  to  have  me. 
Even  Mr.  Powis,  my  right-hand  man  in 
all  that  African  affair,  has  deserted  me, 
and  left  me  like  a  single  dead  pine  in  one 
of  your  clearings,  or  a  jewel-block  dang- 
ling at  a  yardarm  without  a  sheave. 
Mrs.  Bride  " — the  captain  styled  Eve  thus 
throughout  the  day,  to  the  utter  neg- 
lect of  the  claims  of  L,&dy  Templemore — 
"Mrs.  Bride,  we  will  consider  my  forlorn 
condition  more  philosophically  when  I 
shall  have  done  the  honor  to  take  you,  and 
so  many  of  this  blessed  party,  back  again 
to  Europe,  where  I  found  you.  Under 
your  advice  I  think  I  might  even  yet  ven- 
ture— " 

"  And  I  am  overlooked  entirely,"  cried 
Mr.  Howel,  who  had  been  invited  to  make 
one  at  the  wedding-feast;  "  what  is  to  be- 
come of  me,  Captain  Truck,  if  this  marry- 
ing mania  go  any  further  ?  " 

"  I  have  long  had  a  plan  for  your  wel- 
fare, my  dear  sir,  that  I  will  take  fehis 
opportunity  to  divulge  ;  I  propose,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  we  enlist  Mr.  Howel 
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in  our  project  for  this  autumn,  and  that 
we  carry  him  with  us  to  Europe.  I  shall 
be  proud  to  have  the  honor  of  introducing 
him  to  his  old  friend,  the  island  of  Great 
Britain." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  a  happiness,  I  fear,  that 
is  not  in  reserve  for  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Howel, 
shaking  his  head.  "I  have  thought  of 
these  things  in  my  time,  but  age  will  now 
defeat  any  such  hopes." 

"  Age,  Tom  Howel !  "  said  John  Effing- 
ham ;  "you  are  but  fiity,  like  Ned  and 
myself.  We  were  all  bo3'S  together  forty 
years  ago,  and  yet  you  find  us,  who  have 
so  lately  returned,  ready  to  take  a  fresh 
departure.  Pluck  up  heart;  there  may 
be  a  steamboat  ready  to  bring  you  back 
by  the  time  you  wish  to  return." 

"Never,"  said  Captain  Truck,  posi- 
tively. "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
morally  impossible  that  the  Atlantic 
should  ever  be  navigated  by  steamers. 
That  doctrine  I  shall  maintain  to  my 
dying  day  ;  but  what  need  of  a  steamer 
when  we  have  packets  like  palaces  ?  " 
■  "  I  did  not  know,  captain,  that  you  en- 
tertained so  hearty  a  respect  for  Great 
Britain — it  is  encouraging,  really,  to  find 
so  generous  a  feeling  toward  the  old  island 
in  one  of  her  descendants.  Sir  George 
and  Lady  Templemore,  permit  me  to 
drink  to  your  lasting  felicity." 

"Aye — aye — I  entertain  no  ill-will  to 
England,  though  her  tobacco  laws  are 
none  of  the  genteelest.  But  my  wish  to 
export  you,  Mr.  Howel,  is  less  from  a 
desire  to  show  you  England  than  to  let 
you  perceive  that  there  are  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe — " 

"Other  countries!  Surely  you  do  not 
suppose  I  am  so  ignorant  of  geography  as 
to  believe  that  there  are  no  other  countries 
in  Europe — no  such  places  as  Hanover, 
Brunswick  a*nd  Brunswick  Lunenberg,  and 
Denmark ;  the  sister  of  old  George  the 
Third  married  the  king  of  that  country  ; 
and  Wurtemberg,  the  king  of  which 
married  the  Princess  Royal — " 

"And  Mecklenburg -Strehtz,"  added 
John  Effingham,  gravely,  "  a  princess  of 
whfch  actually  married  George  the  Third 
propria  persona  as  well  as  by  proxy. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than   your  geog- 


raphy, Howel ;  but,  in  addition  to  these 
particular  regions,  our  worthy  friend  the 
captain  wishes  you  to  know,  also,  that 
there  are  such  places  as  France,  and 
Austria,  and  Russia,  and  Italy  ;  though 
the  latter  can  scarcely  repay  a  man  for 
the  trouble  of  visiting  it." 

"You  have  guessed  my  motive,  Mr. 
John  Effingham,  and  expressed  it  much 
more  discreetly  than  I  could  possibly 
have  done,"  cried  the  captain.  "  If  Mr. 
Howel  will  do  me  the  honor  to  take  pas- 
sage with  ine,  going  and  coming,  I  shall 
consider  the  pleasure  of  his  remarks  on 
men  and  things  as  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  I  ever  possessed." 

"  I  do  not  know  but  I  might  be  induced 
to  venture  as  far  as  England,  but  not  a 
foot  farther." 

"  Pas  a  Paris  !  "  exclaimed  mademoi- 
selle Yiefville,  who  wondered  why  any 
rational  being  would  take  the  trouble  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  merely  to  see  ce  melan- 
colique  Londres ;  "you  will  go  to  Paris 
for  my  sake,  Monsieur  Howel  ?  " 

"For  your  sake,  indeed,  mam'selle,  I 
would  do  anything,  but  hardly  for  my 
own.  I  confess  I.  have  thought  of  this, 
and  I  will  think  of  it  farther.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  King  of  England  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  I  confess,  before  I  die." 

"  Aye,  and  the  Tower,  and  the  Boar's- 
Head  at  East  Cheap,  and  the  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  London 
Bridge,  and  Richmond  Hill,  and  Bow 
Street,  and  Somerset  House,  and  Oxford 
Road,  and  Bartlemy  Fair,  and  Hunger- 
ford  Market,  and  Charing-Cross  —  old 
Charing  -  Cross,  Tom  Howel!" — added 
John  Effingham,  with  a  good-natured  nod 
of  the  head. 

"A  wonderful  nation!"  cried  Mr. 
Howel,  whose  eyes  sparkled  as  the  other 
proceeded  in  his  enumeration  of  wonders. 
"I  do  not  think,  after  all,  that  I  can  die 
in  peace  without  seeing  some  of  these 
things— all  would  be  too  much  for  me. 
How  far  is  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  now,  from 
St.  Catharine's  Docks,  captain  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  but  a  few  cables'  lengths.  If  you 
will  only  stick  to  the  ship  until  she  is  fairly 
docked,  I  will  promise  you  a  sight  of  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  oefore  you  land,  even.     But 
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then  you  must  promise  me  to  carry  out  no 
tobacco !  " 

'*  No  fear  of  me ;  I  neither  smoke  nor 
chew,  and  it  does  not  surprise  me  that  a 
nation  as  polished  as  the  English  should 
have  this  antipathy  to  tobacco.  And  one 
might  really  see  the  Isle  of  Dogs  before 
landing  ?  It  is  a  wonderful  country  !  Mrs. 
Bloomfield,  will  you  ever  be  able  to  die 
tranquilly  without  seeing  England  ?" 

'.'  I  hope,  sir,  whenever  that  event  shall 
arrive  that  it  may  be  met  tranquilly,  let 
what  may  happen  previously.  I  do  con- 
fess, in  common  with  Mrs.  Effingham,  a 
longing  desire  to  see  Italy  ;  a  wish  that  I 
believe  she  entertains  from  her  actual 
knowledge,  and  which  I  entertain  from 
my  anticipations." 

•'Now  this  really  surprises  me.  What 
can  Italy  possess  to  repay  one  for  the 
trouble  of  traveling  so  far  ?  " 

"  I  trust,  cousin  Jack,"  said  Eve,  color- 
ing at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  for  on 
that  day  of  supreme  happiness  and  intense 
emotions  she  had  got  to  be  so  sensitive  as 
to  be  less  self-possessed  than  common, 
"that  our  friend  Mr.  Wenham  will  not  be 
forgotten,  but  that  he.  may  be  invited  to 
join  the  party." 

This  representative  of  la  jeune  Aineri- 
que  was  also  present  at  the  dinner,  out  of 
regard  to  his  deceased  father,  who  was  a 
very  old  friend  of  Mr.  Effingham's,  and 
being  so  favorably  noticed  by  the  bride, 
he  did  not  fail  to  reply. 

"  I  believe  an  American  has  little  to 
learn  from  any  nation  but  his  own,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Wenham,  with  the  compla- 
cency of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged, 
"although  one  might  wish  that  all  of  this 
country  should  travel,  in  order  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  intercourse." 

"  It  is  a  thousand  pities,"  said  John  Ef- 
fingham, "that  one  of  our  universities, 
for  instance,  was  not  ambulant.  Old  Yale 
was  so  in  its  infancy;  but  unlike  most 
other  creatures,  it  went  about  with 
greater  ease  to  itself  when  a  child  than 
it  can  move  in  manhood." 

"  Mr.  John  Effingham  loves  to  be  face- 
tious," said  Mr.  Wenham,  with  dignity; 
for,  while  he  was  as  credulous  as  could  be 


wished  on  the  subject  of  American  superi- 
ority, he  was  not  quite  as  blind  as  the 
votaries  of  the  Anglo-American  school, 
who  usually  yield  the  control  of  all  their 
faculties  and  common  sense  to  their  mas- 
ters on  the  points  connected  with  their 
besetting  weaknesses.  "  Everybody  is 
agreed,  I  believe,  that  the  American  im- 
parts more  than  he  receives  in  his  inter- 
course with  Europeans." 

The  smiles  of  the  more  experienced  of 
this  young  man's  listeners  were,  well-bred 
and  concealed,  and  the  conversation 
turned  to  other  subjects.  It  was  easy  to 
raise  the  laugh  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  Wigwam, 
where  the  men  usually  left  the  table  with 
the  other  sex,  Captain  Truck,  John  Effing- 
ham, Mr.  Bloomfield,  and  Mr.  Howel, 
made  what  is  called  a  night  of  it.  Much 
delicious  claret  was  consumed,  and  the 
honest  captain  was  permitted  to  enjoy  his 
cigar.  About  midnight  he  swore  he  had 
half  a  mind  to  write  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Hawker,  with  an  offer  of  his  hand  ;  as  for 
his  heart,  that  she  well  knew  she  had  pos- 
sessed for  a  long  time. 

The  next  day,  about  the  hour  when  the 
house  was  tranquil,  from  the  circumstance 
that  most  of  its  inmates  were  abroad  on 
their  several  avocations  of  boating,  rid- 
ing, shopping,  or  walking,  Eve  was  in  the 
library,  her  father  having  left  it  a  few 
minutes  before  to  mount  his  horse.  She 
was  seated  at  a  table,  writing  a  letter  to 
an  aged  relative  of  her  own  sex,  to  com- 
municate the  circumstance  of  her  mar- 
riage; The  door  was  half  open,  and  Paul 
appeared  at  it  unexpectedly,  coming  in 
search  of  his  young  bride.  His  step  bad 
been  so  light,  and  so  intently  was  our 
heroine  engaged  with  her  letter,  that  his 
approach  was  unnoticed,  though  it  had 
now  been  a  long  time  that  the  ear  of  Eve 
had  learned  to  know  his  tread,  and  bet 
heart  to  beat  at  its  wrelcome  sound.  Per- 
haps a  beautiful  woman  is  never  so  wiu- 
ningly  lovely  as  when,  in  her  neat  morn- 
ing attire,  she  seems  fresh  and  sweet  as 
the  new  born  day.  Eve  had  paid  a  little 
more  attention  to  her  toilette  tnan  i» 
even,  admitting  just  enough  of  a  properly 
selected  jewelry,  a  style  of  ornament  tbat 
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so  singularly  denotes  the  refinement  of  a 
gentlewoman,  when  used  understandingly, 
and  which  so  Infallibly  betrays  vulgarity 
under  other  circumstances,  while  her  at- 
tire  had  rather  more  than  its  customary 
finish,  though  it  was  impossible  not  to 
perceive  at  a  glance  that  she  was  in  an 
undress. 

The  Parisian  skill  of  Annette,  on  which 
Mr.  Bragg  based  so  many  of  his  hopes 
of  future  fortune,  had  cut  and  fitted  the 
robe  to  her  faultlessly  beautiful  person 
with  a  tact,  or'it  might  be  truer  to  say  a 
contact,  so  perfect,  that  it  even  left  more 
charms  to  be  imagined  than  displayed, 
though  the  outline  of  the  whole  figure  was 
that  of  the  most  lovely  womanhood.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  exquisite  modeling 
of  the  whole  form,  the  almost  fairy  light- 
ness of  the  full,  swelling,  but  small  foot, 
about  which  nothing  seemed  lean  and 
attenuated,  the  exquisite  hand  that  ap- 
peared  from  among  the  ruffles  of  the 
dress,  Paul  stood  in  nearly  breathless 
admiration    of    the    countenance    of    his 

bright  and  blooming  bride."  Perhaps 
there  is  no  sentiment  so  touchingly  en- 
dearing to  a  man  as  that  which  comes 
over  him  as  he  contemplates  the  beauty, 
confiding  faith,  holy  purity,  and  truth 
that  shine  in  the  countenance  of  a  young, 
unpracticed,  innocent  woman,  when  she 
has  so  far  overcome  her  natural  timidity 
as  to  pour  out  her  tenderness  in  his  behalf, 
and  to  submit  to  the  strongest  impulses 
of  her  nature.  Such  was  now  the  fact 
rith  Eve.  She  was  wrriting  of  her  hus- 
>and,  and,  though  her  expressions  were 
restrained  by  taste  and  education,  they 
partook  of  her  unutterable  ■  fondness  and 
devotion.  The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes, 
the  pen  trembled  in  her  hand,  and  she 
had  shaded  her  face  as  if  to  conceal  the 
weakness  from  herself.  Paul  was  alarmed, 
he  knew  not  why,  but  Eve  in  tears  wTas  a 
sight  painful  to  him.  In  a  moment  he 
was  at  her  side,  with  an  arm  placed  gen- 
tly around  her  wraist,  and  he  drew  her 
fondly  toward  his  bosom. 

"Eve — dearest  Eve  !  "  he  said — "what 
mean  these  tears  ?  " 

The  serene  eye,  the  radiant  blush,  and 
the   meek  tenderness  that  rewarded  his 


own  burst  of  feeling  re-assured  the  young 
husband,  and,  deferring  to  the  sensitive 
modesty  of  so  37oung  a  bride,  he  released 
his  hold,  retaining  only  a  hand. 

"It  is  happiness,  Powis — nothing  but 
excess  of  happiness,  which  makes  us  wo- 
men weaker,  I  fear,  than  even  sorrow." 

Paul  kissed  her  hands,  regarded  her 
with  an  intensity  of  admiration  before 
which  the  eyes  of  Eve  rose  and  fell,  as 
if  dazzled  while  meeting  his  looks,  and 
yet  unwilling  to  lose  them ;  and  then  he 
reverted  to  the  motive  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  library. 

"  My  father  —  your  father,  that  is 
now — " 

"Cousin  Jack!  " 

"Cousin  Jack,  if  you  will,  has  just 
made  me  a  present  which  is  second  only 
to  the  greater  gift  I  received  from  your 
own  excellent  parent,  37esterday,  at  the 
altar.  See,  dearest  Eve,  he  has  bestowed 
this  lovely  image  of  yourself  on  me  ;  love- 
ly, though  still  so  far  from  the  truth. 
And  here  is  the  miniature  of  my  poor 
mother,  also,  to  supphy  the  place  of  the 
one  carried  away  by  the  Arabs.'' 

Eve  gazed  long  and  wistfully  at  the 
beautiful  features  of  this  image  of  her 
husband's  mother.  She  traced  in  them 
that  pejisive  thought,  that  winning  kind- 
ness, that  had  first  softened  her  heart 
toward  Paul,  and  her  lips  trembled  as 
she  pressed  the  insensible  glass  against 
them. 

"  She  must  have  been  very  handsome, 
Eve,  and  there  is  a  look  of  melancholy 
tenderness  in  the  face  that  would  seem 
almost  to  predict  an  unhappy  blighting  of 
the  affections." 

"  And  yet  this  young,  ingenuous,  faith- 
ful woman  entered  on  the  solemn  engage- 
ment we  have  just  made,  Paul,  with  as 
many  reasonable  hopes  of  a  bright  future 
as  we  ourselves  !  " 

"Not  so,  Eve  —  confidence  and  holy 
truth  were  wanting  at  the  nuptials  of 
nry  parents.  When  there  is  deception  at 
the  commencement  of  such  a  contract,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  end." 

"I  do  not  think,  Paul,  you  ever  de- 
ceived ;  that  noble  heart  of  yours  is  too 
erenerous! " 
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"  If  anything-  can  make  a  man  worthy 
of  such  a  love,  dearest,  it  is  the  perfect 
and  absorbing-  confidence  with  which  your 
sex  throw  themselves  on  the  justice  and 
faith  of  ours.  Did  that  spotless  heart 
ever  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  worth  of 
any  living  being  on  which  it  had  set  its 
affections  ?  " 

"  Of  itself,  often,  and  they  say  self-love 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  actions." 

"  You  are  the  last  person  to  hold  this 
doctrine,  beloved,  for  those  who  live  most 
in  your  confidence  declare  that  all  traces 
of  self  are  lost  in  your  very  nature." 

"  Most  in  my  confidenc  !  My  father — 
my  dear,  kind  father,  has  then  been  be- 
traying his  besetting  weakness,  by  extoll- 
ing the  gift  he  has  made." 

"  Your  kind,  excellent  father,  knows 
too  well  the .  total  want  of  necessity  for 
any  such  thing.  If  the  truth  must  be 
confessed,  I  have  been  passing  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  worthy  Ann  Sid  ley." 

" Nanny — dear  old  Nanny  ! — and  you 
have  been  weak  enough,  traitor,  to  listen 
to  the  eulogiums  of  a  nurse  on  her  child!  " 

"All  praise  Of  thee,  my  blessed  Eve,  is 
grateful  to  my  ears,  and  who  can  speak 
more  understanding^  of  those  domestic 
qualities  which  lie  at  the  root  of  domestic 
bliss  than  those  who  have  seen  you  in 
your  most  intimate  life,  from  childhood 
down  to  the  moment  when  you  have  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  a  wife  ?  " 

"Paul,  Paul,  thou  art  beside  tlryself; 
too  much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad  !  " 

"  I  am  not  mad,  most  beloved  and  beau- 
tiful Eve,  but  blessed  to  a  degree  that 
might  indeed  upset  a  stronger  reason." 

"We  will  now  talk  of  other  things," 
said  Eve,  raising  his  hand  to  her  lips  in 
respectful  affection,  and  looking  grate- 
fully up  into  his  fond  and  eloquent  eyes ; 
"  I  hope  the  feeling  of  which  you  so  lately 
spoke  has  subsided,  and  that  you  no 
longer  feel  yourself  a  stranger  in  the 
dwelling  of  your  own  family." 

"  Now  that  I  can  claim  a  right  through 
you,  I  confess  that  my  conscience  is  get- 
ting to  be  easier  on  this  point.  Have  you 
been  yet  told  of  the  arrangement  that  the 
older  heads  meditate  in  reference  to  our 
future  means  ?  " 


"  I  would  not  listen  to  my  dear  father 
when  he  wished  to  introduce  the  subject, 
for  I  found  that  it  was  a  project  that 
made  distinctions  between  Paul  Effing- 
ham and  Eve  Effingham — two  that  I 
wish,  henceforth,  to  consider  as  one  in 
all  things." 

"  In  this,  darling,  you  may  do  yourself 
injustice  as  well  as  me.  But  perhaps  you 
may  not  wish  me  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
either." 

"What  would  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Then  listen,  and  the  tale  is  soon  told. 
We  are  each  other's  natural  heirs.  Of 
the  name  and  blood  of  Effingham,  neither 
has  a  relative  nearer  than  the  other,  for, 
though  but  cousins  in  the  third  degree, 
our  family  is  so  small  as  to  render  the 
husband,  in  this  case,  the  natural  heir  of 
the  wife,  and  the  wife  the  natural  heir  of 
the  husband.  Now  your  father  proposes 
that  his  estates  be  valued,  and  that  my 
father  settle  on  you  a  sum  of  equal 
amount,  which  his  wealth  will  fully  en- 
able him  to  do,  and  that  I  become  the 
possessor,  in  reversion,  of  the  lands  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  yours." 

"  You  possess  me,  my  heart,  my  affec- 
tions, my  duty ;  of  what  account  is  money" 
after  this  ! " 

"I  perceive  that  you  are  so  much  and 
so  truly  woman,  Eve,  that  we  must  ar- 
range all  this  without  consulting  you  at 
ahV' 

"  Can  I  be  in  safer  hands  ?  A  father 
that  has  always  been  too  indulgent  of  my 
unreasonable  wishes — a  second  parent  that 
has  only  contributed  too  much  to  spoil  me 
in  the  same  thoughtless  manner — and  a—" 

"Husband,"  added  Paul,  perceiving 
that  Eve  hesitated  at  pronouncing  to  his 
face  a  name  so  novel  though  so  endear- 
ing, "  who  will  strive  to  do  more  than 
either  in  the  same  way." 

"Husband,"  she  added,  looking  upinto 
his  face  with  a  smile  innocent  as  that  of 
an  infant,  while  the  crimson  tinge  covered 
her  forehead,  "if  the  formidable  word 
must  be  uttered,  who  is  doing  all  he  can  t<> 
increase  a  self-esteem  that  is  already  so 
much  greater  than  it  ought  to  be." 

A  light  tap  at  the  door  caused  Eve  to 
start  and  look  embarrassed,  like  one  de- 
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tected  in  a  fault,  and  Paul  to  release  the 
hand  that  he  had  continued  to  hold  during 
the  brief  dialogue. 

"Sir — ma'am" — said  the  timid,  meek 
voice  of  Ann  Sid  ley,  as  she  held  the  door 
ajar,  without  presuming  to  look  into  the 
room  :  "  Miss  Eve— Mr.  Powis." 

"Enter,  my  good  Nanny,"  said  Eve, 
recovering  her  self-composure  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  presence  of  her  nurse  always 
appearing  to  her  as  no  more  than  a  du- 
plication of  herself.  "  What  is  your 
wish  ?  " 

"I  hope  I  am  not  unreasonable,  but  I 
knew  that  Mr.  Effingham  was  alone  with 
you,  here,  and  I  wished — that  is,  ma'am 
— Miss  Eve — sir — " 

"Speak  your  wishes,  my  good  old  nurse 
— am  I  not  your  own  child,  and  is  not  this 
your  own  child's" — again  Eve  hesitated, 
blushed,  and  smiled,  ere  she  pronounced 
the  formidable  word — "husband." 

"Yes,  ma'am;  and  God  be  praised 
that  it  is  so.  I  dreamt,  it  is  now  four 
years,  Miss  Eve  ;  we  were  then  traveling 
among  the  Denmarkers,  and  I  dreamt  that 
you  were  married  to  a  great  prince — " 

"But  your  dream  has  not  come  true, 
my  good  Nanny,  and  you  see  by  this  fact 
that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  trust  in 
dreams." 

"  Ma'am,  I  do  not  esteem  princes  by 
the  kingdoms  and  crowns,  but  by  their 
qualities — and  if  Mr.  Powis  be  not  a 
prince,  who  is  ?  " 

"That,  indeed,  changes  the   matter, 
said    the  gratified   young  wife ;  "  and   1 
believe,  after    all,    dear    Nanny,   that  I 
must  become  a  convert  to  your  theory  of 
dreams." 

"  While  1  must  always  deny  it,  good 
Mrs.  Sidley,  if  this  is  a  specimen  of  its 
truth,"  said  Paul,  laughing.  "  But,  per- 
haps this  prince  proved  unworthy  of  Miss 
Eve,  after  all!" 

"  Not  he,  sir  ;  he  made  her  a  most  kind 
and  affectionate  husband ;  not  humoring 
all  her  idle  wishes,  if  Miss  Eve  could  have 
had  such  wishes,  but  cherishing  her,  and 
counseling  her,  and  protecting  her,  show- 
ing as  much  tenderness  for  her  as  her 
own  father,  and  as  much  love  for  her  as  I 
had  myself." 
Cooper — 8 


"  In  which  case,  my  worthy  nurse,  he 
proved  an  invaluable  husband,"  said  Eve, 
with  glistening  eyes,  "and  I  trust,  too, 
that  he  was  considerate  and  friendly  to 
you." 

"  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  the  morning 
after  the  marriage,  and  said,  '  Faithful 
Ann  Sidley,  you  have  nursed  and  attended 
my  beloved  when  a  child,  and  as  a  37oung 
lady  ;  and  now  I  entreat  you  will  continue 
to  wait  on  and  serve  her  as  a  wife  to  her 
dying  day.'  He  did,  indeed,  ma'am ;  and 
I  think  I  can  now  hear  the  very  words  he 
spoke  so  kindly.  The  dream,  so  far,  has 
come  good." 

"  My  faithful  Ann,"  said  Paul,  smiling, 
and  taking  the  hand  of  the  nurse,  "you 
have  been  all  that  is  good  and  true  to  my 
best  beloved,  as  a  child,  and  as  a  young 
lady ;  and  now  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
continue  to  wait  on  her,  and  to  serve  her 
as  my  wife,  to  your  dying  day." 

Nann}'  clapped  her  hands  with  a  scream 
of  delight,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  hurried  from  the 
room — 

"  It  has  all  come  true — it  has  all  come 
true!  " 

A  pause  of  several  minutes  succeeded 
this  burst  of  superstitious  but  natural 
feeling. 

"All  who  live  near  you  appear  to  think 
you  the  common  center  of  their  affec- 
tions," Paul  resumed,  when  his  swelling 
heart  permitted  him  to  speak. 

"We  have  hitherto  been  a  family  of 
love — God  grant  it  may  always  continue 
so." 

Another  delicious  silence,  which  lasted 
still  longer  than  the  other,  followed.  Eve 
then  looked  up  into  her  husband's  face 
with  a  gentle  curiosity,  and  observed  : 

"  You  have  told  me  a  great  deal,  Powis 
— explained  all  but  one  thing,  that  at  the 
time  caused  me  great  pain.  Why  did 
Ducie,  when  you  were  about  to  quit  the 
Montauk  together,  so  unceremoniously 
stop  you,  as  you  were  about  to  get  into 
the  boat  first ;  is  the  etiquette  of  a  man- 
of-war  so  rigid  as  to  justify  so  much  rude- 
ness, I  had  almost  called  it — ?  " 

"The  etiquette  of  a  vessel  of  war  is 
rigid  certainly,  and  wisely  so.     But  what 
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you  fancied  rudeness  wa's  in  truth  a  com- 
pliment. Among-  us  sailors,  it  is  the  in- 
ferior who  goes  first  into  a  boat,  and  who 
quits  it  last." 

"So  much,  then,  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment ignorantly  !  I  believe  it  is  always 
safer  to  have  no  opinion,  than  to  form  one 
without  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  ac- 
companying circumstances." 


"Let  us  adhere  to  this  safe  rule  through 
life,  dearest,  and  we  may  find  its  benefits. 
An  absolute  confidence,  caution  in  draw- 
ing conclusions,  and  a  just  reliance  on 
each  other,  may  keep  us  as  happy  to  the 
end  of  our  married  life  as  we  are  at  this 
blessed  moment,  when  it  is  commencing 
under  auspices  so  favorable  as  to  seem 
almost  providential." 


THE   END   OF   "HOME  AS  FOUND.' 


THE    CHAINBEARER. 


PREFACE. 


The  plot  has  thickened  in  the  few  short 
months  that  have  intervened  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  portion  of  our  Manu- 
scripts, and  bloodshed  has  come  to  deepen 
the  stain  left  on  the  country  by  the  wide- 
spread and  bold  assertion  of  false  princi- 
ples. This  must  long  since  have  been 
foreseen;  and  it  is  perhaps  a  subject  of 
just  felicitation  that  the  violence  which 
has  occurred  was  limited  to  the  loss  of  a 
single  life,  when  the  chances  were,  and 
still  are,  that  it  will  extend  to  civil  war. 
That  portions  of  the  community  have  be- 
haved nobly  under  this  sudden  outbreak 
of  a  lawless  and  unprincipled  combination 
to  rob  is  undeniable,  and  ought  to  be 
dwelt  on  with  gratitude  and  an  honest 
pride  ;  that  the  sense  of  right  of  much  the 
larger  portion  of  the  country  has  been 
deeply  wounded  is  equally  true ;  that  jus- 
tice has  been  aroused,  and  is  at  this 
moment  speaking  in  tones  of  authority  to 
the  offenders,  is  beyond  contradiction ;  but, 
while  all  this  is  admitted,  and  admitted 
not  altogether  without  hope,  yet  are  there 
grounds  for  fear  so  reasonable  and  strong 
that  no  writer  who  is  faithful  to  the  real 
interests  of  his  country  ought,  for  a  single 
moment,  to  lose  sight  of  them. 

High  authority,  in  one  sense,  or  that  of 
political  power,  has  pronounced  the  tenure 
of  a  durable  lease  to  be  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  institutions  !  Yet  these  ten- 
ures existed  when  the  institutions  were 
formed,  and  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
institutions  themselves  guarantees  the 
observance  of  the  covenants  under  which 
the  tenures  exist.  It  would  have  been  far 
wiser,  and  much  nearer  to  the  truth,  had 


those  who  coveted  their  neighbors'  goods 
been  told  that,  in  their  attempts  to  sub- 
vert and  destroy  the  tenures  in  question, 
they  were  opposing  a  solemn  and  funda- 
mental provision  of  law,  and  in  so  much 
opposing  the  institutions.  The  capital 
error  is  becoming  prevalent,  which  holds 
the  pernicious  doctrine  that  this  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  men,  instead  of  one  of  prin- 
ciples. Whenever  this  error  shall  so  far 
come  to  a  head  as  to  get  to  be  paramount 
in  action,  the  well-disposed  may  sit  down 
and  mourn  over,  not  only  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  but  over  its  justice  and  its 
morals,  even  should  men  be  nominally  so 
free  as  to  do  just  what  they  please. 

As  the  Littlepage  Manuscripts  advance, 
we  find  them  becoming  more  and  more 
suited  to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  There 
is  an  omission  of  one  generation,  however, 
owing  to  the  early  death  of  Mr.  Malbone 
Littlepage,  who  left  an  only  son  to  suc- 
ceed him.  This  son  has  felt  it  to  be  a  duty 
to  complete  the  series  by  an  addition  from 
his  own  pen.  Without  this  addition,  we 
should  never  obtain  views  of  Satanstoe, 
Lilacsbush,  Ravensnest,  and  Mooseridge 
in  their  present  aspect ;  while  with  it  we 
may  possibly  obtain  glimpses  that  will 
prove  not  only  amusing  but  instructive. 

There  is  one  point  on  which,  as  editor  of 
these  Manuscripts,  we  desire  to  say  a 
word.  It  is  thought  by  a  portion  of  our 
readers  that  the  first  Mr.  Littlepage  who 
has  written,  Cornelius  of  that  name,  has 
manifested  an  undue'  asperity  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  New  England  character.  Our 
reply  to  this  charge  is  as  follows  :  In  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  an- 
swerable for  all  the  opinions  of  those  whose 
writings  are  submitted  to  our  supervision, 
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any  more  than  we  should  be  answerable 
for  all  the  contradictory  characters,  im- 
pulses, and  opinions  that  might  be  exhib- 
ited in  a  representation  of  fictitious  char- 
acters, purely  of  our  own  creation.  That 
the  Littlepages  entertained  New  York  no- 
tions, and,  if  the  reader  will,  New  York 
prejudices,  may  be  true  enough  ;  but  in 
pictures  of  this  sort,  even  prejudices  be- 
come facts  that  ought  not  to  be  altogether 
kept  down.  Then,  New  England  has  long 
since  anticipated  her  revenge,  glorifying 
herself  and  underrating  her  neighbors  in 
a  way  that,  in  our  opinion,  fully  justifies 
those  who  possess  a  little  Dutch  blood  in 
expressing  their  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
Those  who  give  so  freely  should  know  how 
to  take  a  little  in  return  ;  and  that  more 
especially  when  there  is  nothing  very  di- 
rect or  personal  in  the  hits  they  receive. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  not  a  drop  of 
Dutch  or  New  England  blood  in  our  veins, 
and  only  appear  as  a  bottle-holder  to  one 
of  the  parties  in  this  set-to.  If  we  have 
recorded  what  the  Dutchman  says  of  the 
Yankee,  we  have  also  recorded  what  the 
Yankee  says,  and  that  with  no  particular 
hesitation,  of  the  Dutchman.  We  know 
that  these  feeling  are  by-gones ;  but  our 
Manuscripts,  thus  far,  have  referred  ex- 
clusively to  the  times  in  which  they  cer- 
tainly existed,  and  that,  too,  in  a  force 
quite  as  great  as  they  are  here  represented 
to  be. 

We  go  a  little  farther.  In  our  judg- 
ment the  false  principles  that  are  to  be 
found  in  a  large  portion  of  the  educated 
classes,  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  provincial  notions  of  those 
who  have  received  their  impressions  from 
a  state  of  societj^  in  which  no  such  rela- 
tions exist.  The  danger  from  the  anti- 
rent  doctrines  is  most  to  be  apprehended 
from  these  false  principles  ;  the  misguided 
and  impotent  beings  who  have  taken  the 
field  in  the  literal  sense  not  being  a 
fourth  part  as  formidable  to  the  right 
as  those  who  have  taken  it  in  the  moral. 
There  is  not  a  particle  more  of  reason  in 
the  argument  which  says  that  there 
should  be  no  farmers,  in  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  than  there  would  be  in 


that  which  said  there  should  be  no  jour- 
neymen connected  with  the  crafts  ;  though 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  man  to  as- 
sert the  latter  doctrine.  We  daresay,  if 
there  did  happen  to  exist  a  portion  of  the 
country  in  which  the  mechanics  were  all 
"bosses,"  it  would  strike  those  who 
dwelt  in  such  a  state  of  society  that  it 
would  be  singularly  improper  and  anti- 
republican  for  any  man  to  undertake 
journeywork. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  only  add  one 
word.  The  column  of  society  must  have 
its  capital  as  well  as  its  base.  It  is  only 
perfect  while  each  part  is  entire  and  dis- 
charges its  proper  duty.  In  New  York 
the  great  landholders  long  have,  and  do 
still,  in  a  social  sense,  occupy  the  place 
of  the  capital.  On  the  supposition  that 
this  capital  is  broken  and  hurled  to  the 
ground,  of  what  material  will  be  the 
capital  that  must  be  pushed  into  its 
place  !  We  know  of  none  half  so  likely 
to  succeed  as  the  country  extortioner  and 
the  country  usurer !  We  would  caution 
those  who  now  raise  the  cry  of  feudality 
and  aristocracy  to  have  a  care  of  what 
they  are  about.  In  lieu  of  King  Log  they 
may  be  devoured  by  King  Stork. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  steady  brain,  the  sinewy  limb, 
To  leap,  to  climb,  to  dive,  to  swim  • 
The  iron  frame,  inured  to  bear 
Each  dire  inclemency  of  air : 
Nor  less  confirmed  to  undergo 
Fatigue's  faint  chill,  ahd  famine's  throe." 

— Rockeby. 

My  father  was  Cornelius  Littlepage,  of 
Satanstoe,  in  the  County  of  Westchester, 
and  State  of  New  York ;  and  my  mother 
was  Anneke  Mordaunt,  of  Lilacsbush,  a 
place  long  known  by  that  name,  which 
still  stands  near  Kingsbridge,  but  on  the 
Island  of  Manhattan,  and  consequently  in 
one  of  the  wards  of  New  York,  though 
quite  eleven  miles  from  town.  I  shall 
suppose  that  my  readers  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Island  of  Manhattan 
and  Manhattan  Island;  though  I  have 
found   soi-disant  Manhattanese,   of  ma- 
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ture  years,  but  of  alien  birth,  who  had  to 
be  taught  it.  Lilacsbush,  I  repeat,  there- 
fore, was  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan, 
eleven  miles  from  town,  though  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  not  on  Manhattan 
Island. 

Of  my  progenitors  further  back,  I  do 
not  conceive  it  necessary  to  say  much. 
They  were  partly  of  English,  and  partly 
of  Low  Dutch  extraction,  as  is  .apt  to  be 
the  case  with  those  who  come  of  New 
York  families  of  any  standing  in  the  col- 
ony. I  retain  tolerably  distinct  impres- 
sions of  both  of  my  grandfathers,  and  of 
one  of  my  grandmothers ;  my  mother's 
mother  having  died  long  before  my  own 
parents  were  married. 

Of  my  maternal  grandfather  I  know 
very  little,  however,  he  having  died  while 
I  was  quite  young,  and  before  I  had  seen 
much  of  him.  He  paid  the  great  debt  of 
nature  in'England,  whither  he  had  gone 
on  a  visit  to  a  relative,  a  Sir  Something 
Bulstrode,  who  had  been  in  the  colonies 
himself,  and  who  was  a  great  favorite 
with  Herman  Mordaunt,  as  my  mother's 
parent  was  universally  called  in  New 
York.  My  father  often  said  it  was  per- 
haps fortunate  in  one  respect  that  his 
father-in-law  died  as  he  did,  since  he  had 
no  doubt  he  would  have  certainly  taken 
sides  with  the  crown  in  the  quarrel  that 
soon  after  occurred,  in  which  case  it  is 
probable  his  estates,  or  those  which  were 
my  mother's,  and  are  now  mine,  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  those  of  the  De 
Lanceys,  of  the  Philipses,  of  some  of  the 
Van  Cortland ts,  of  the  Fioyds,  of  the 
Joneses,  and  of  various  others  of  the 
heavy  families,  who  remained  loyal,  as  it 
was  called ;  meaning  loyalty  to  a  prince, 
and  not  loyalty  to  the  land  of  their  nativ- 
ity. It  is  hard  to  say  which  were  right, 
in  such  a  quarrel,  if  we  look  at  the  opin- 
ions and  prejudices  of  the  times,  though 
the  Littlepages  to  a  man,  which  means 
only  my  father  and  grandfather,  and  self, 
took  sides  with  the  country.  In  the  way 
of  self-interest,  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  wealthy  American  who 
opposed  the  crown  showed  much  the  most 
disinterestedness,  inasmuch  as  the  chances 
of  being  subdued  were  for  a  long  time 


very  serious,  while  the  certainty  of  confis- 
cation, not  to  say  of  being  hanged,  was 
sufficiently  well  established,  in  the  event 
of  failure. 

But  my  paternal  grandfather  was  what 
was  called  a  whig,  of  the  high  caste.  He 
was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  militia,  in 
1776,  and  was  actively  employed  in  the 
great  campaign  of  the  succeeding  year — 
that  in  which  Burgoyne  was  captured,  as 
indeed  was  my  father,  who  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  New  York  line. 
There  was  also  a  Major  Dirck  Van  Vol- 
kenburgh,  or  Follock,  as  he  was  usually 
called,  in  the  same  regiment  with  my 
father,  who  was  a  sworn  friend.  This 
Major  Follock  was  an  old  bachelor,  and 
he  lived  quite  as  much  in  my  father's 
house  as  he  did  in  his  own ;  his  proper  res- 
idence being  across  the  river,  in  Rockland. 
My  mother  had  a  friend,  as  well  as  my 
father,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Mary  Wal- 
lace ;  a  single  lady,  well  turned  of  thirty 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution. 
Miss  Wallace  was  quite  at  ease  in  her  cir- 
cumstances, but  she  lived  altogether  at 
Lilacsbush,  never  having  any  other  home, 
unless  it  might  be  at  our  house  in  town. 

We  were  very  proud  of  the  brigadier, 
both  on  account  of  his  rank  and  on  account 
of  his  services.  He  actually  commanded 
in  one  expedition  against  the  Indians  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  a  service  in  which  he 
had  some  experience,  having  been  out  on 
it,  on  various  occasions,  previously  to  the 
great  struggle  for  independence.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  early  expeditions  of  the 
latter  war  that  he  first  distinguished  him- 
self, being  then  under  the  orders  of  a 
Colonel  Brom  Follock,  who  was  the  father 
of  Major  Dirck  of  the  same  name,  and 
who  was  almost  as  great  a  friend  of  my 
grandfather  as  the  son  was  of  my  own 
parent.  This  Colonel  Brom  loved  a  ca- 
rouse, and  I  have  heard  it  said  that, 
getting  among  the  High  Dutch  on  the 
Mohawk,  he  kept  it  up  for  a  week,  with 
little  or  no  intermission,  under  circum- 
stances that  involved  much  military  neg- 
ligence. The  result  was  that  a  party  of 
Canada  Indians  made  an  inroad  on  his 
command,  and  the  old  colonel,  who  was 
as  bold  as  a  lion  and  as  drunk  as  a  lord, 
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though  why  lords  are  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly inclined  to  drink  I  never  could 
tell,  was  both  shot  down  and  scalped  early 
one  morning'  as  he  was  returning"  from  an 
adjacent  tavern  to  his  quarters  in  the 
"garrison"  where  he  was  stationed. 
My  grandfather  nobly  revenged  his  death, 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  the  invading1 
party,  and  recovered  the  mutilated  body 
of  his  friend,  thoug-h  the  scalp  was  irre- 
trievably lost. 

General  Littlepage  did  not  survive  the 
war,  though  it  was  not  his  good  fortune 
to  die  on  the  field,  thus  identifying*  his 
name  with  the  history  of  his  country.  It 
happens  in  all  wars,  and  most  especially 
did  it  often  occur  in  our  own  great  na- 
tional struggle,  that  more  soldiers  lay 
down  their  lives  in  the  hospitals  than  on 
the  field  of  battle,  though  the  shedding  of 
blood  seems  an  indispensable  requisite  to 
glory  of  'this  nature ;  an  ungrateful  pos- 
terity taking  little  heed  of  the  thousands 
who  pass  into  another  state  of  being,  the 
victims  of  exposure  and  camp  diseases,  to 
sound  the  praises  of  the  hundreds  who  are 
slain  amid  the  din  of  battle.  Yet,  it  may 
be  questioned  if  it  do  not  require  more 
true  courage  to  face  death,  when  he  ap- 
proaches in  the  invisible  form  of  disease, 
than  to  meet  him  when  openly  arrayed 
under  the  armed  hand.  My  grandfather's 
conduct  in  remaining  in  camp,  among 
hundreds  of  those  who  had  the  small-pox, 
the  loathsome  malady  of  which  he  died, 
was  occasionally  alluded  to,  it  is  true,  but 
never  in  the  manner  the  death  of  an  offi- 
cer of  his  rank  would  have  been  men- 
tioned, had  he  fallen  in  battle.  I  could 
see  that  Major  Follock  had  an  honorable 
pride  in  the  fate  of  his  father,  who  was 
slain  and  scalped  by  the  enemy  in  returning 
from  a  drunken  carouse,  while  my  worthy 
parent  ever  referred  to  the  death  of  the 
brigadier  as  an  event  to.  be  deplored 
rather  than  exulted  in.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  m3T  grandfather's  end  was 
much  the  more  creditable  of  the  two  ; 
but,  as  such,  it  will  never  be  viewed  by 
the  historian  or  the  country.  ■  As  for  his- 
torians, it  requires  a  man  to  be  singularly 
honest  to  write  against  a  prejudice ;  and 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  celebrate  a  deed  as 


it  is  imagined  than  as  it  actually  occurred 
that  I  question  if  we  know  the  truth  of  a 
tenth  part  of  the  exploits  about  which  we 
vapor,  and  in  which  we  fancy  we  glory. 
Well !  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  the 
time  will  come  when  all  things  are  to  be 
seen  in  their  true  colors,  and  when  men 
and  deeds  will  be  known  as  they  actually 
were,  rather  than  as  they  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  history. 

I  was  too  young  myself  to  take  much 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  though 
accident  made  me  an  eye-witness  of  some 
of  its  most  important  events,  and  that  at 
the  tender  age  of  fifteen.  At  twelve — the 
American  intellect  ever  was  and  continues 
to  be  singularly  precocious — I  was  sent  to 
Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  to  be  educated, 
and  I  remained  there  until  I  finally  got 
a  degree,  though  it  was  not  without  sev- 
eral long  and  rude  interruptions  of  my 
studies.  Although  so  early  sent  to  col- 
lege, I  did  not  actually  graduate  until  I 
was  nineteen,  the  troubled  times  requiring 
nearly  twice  as  long  a  servitude  to  make 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  me  as  would  have 
been  necessary  in  the  more  halcyon  daj^s 
of  peace.  Thus  I  made  a  fragment  of  a 
campaign  when  only  a  sophomore,  and 
another  the  first  year  I  was  junior.  I 
say  the  first  year,  because  I  was  obliged 
to  pass  two  years  in  each  of  the  two 
higher  classes  of  the  institution,  in  order 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  A  youth  can- 
not very  well  be  campaigning  and  study- 
ing Euclid  in  the  academic  bowers  at  the 
same  moment.  Then  I  was  so  young, 
that  a  j^ear,  more  or  less,  was  of  no  great 
moment. 

My  principal  service  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  was  in  1777,  or  in  the  campaign 
in  which  Burgoyne  was  met  and  captured. 
That  important  service  was  performed  by 
a  force  that  was  composed  partly  of  regu- 
lar troops,  and  partly  of'  militia.  My 
grandfather  commanded  a  brigade  of  the 
last,  or  what  was  called  a  brigade,  some 
six  hundred  men  at  most ;  while  my  father 
led  a  regular  battalion  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  troops  of  the  New  York  line 
into  the  German  intrenchments,  the  mem- 
orable and  bloody  day  the  last  were 
stormed.     How   many  he  brought  out  I 
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never  heard  him  say.  The  way  in  which 
I  happened  to  be  present  in  these  impor- 
tant scenes  is  soon  told. 

Lilacsbush  being-  on  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan (not  Manhattan  Island,  be  it  al- 
ways remembered),  and  our  family  being 
whig*,  we  were  driven  from  both  our  town 
and  country  bouses  the  moment  Sir  Will- 
iam Howe  took  possession  of  New  York. 
At  first  my  mother  was  content  with 
merely  going  to  Satanstoe,  which  was  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  enemy's  lines ; 
but  tbe  political  character  of  the  Little- 
pages  being  too  well  established  to  render 
this  a  safe  residence,  my  grandmother  and 
mother,  always  accompanied  by  Miss  Wal- 
lace, went  up  above  the  Highlands,  where 
they  established  themselves  in  the  village 
of  Fishkill  for  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
on  a  farm  that  belonged  to  Miss  Wallace 
in  fee.  Here  it  was  thought  they  were 
safe,  being  seventy  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  quite  within  the  American  lines.  As 
this  removal  took  place  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1776,  and  after  independence  had 
been  declared,  it  was  understood  that  our 
return  to  our  proper  homes  at  all  de- 
pended on  the  result  of  the  war.  At  that 
time  I  was  a  sophomore,  and  at  home  in 
the  long  vacation.  It  was  in  this  visit 
that  I  made  my  fragment  of  a  campaign, 
accompanying  my  father  through  all  the 
closing  movements  of  his  regiment,  while 
Washington  and  Howe  were  maneuver- 
ing in  Westchester.  My  father's  battal- 
ion happening  to  be  posted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  battle  at 
White  Plains,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  pretty  serious  service  on  that 
occasion.  Nor  did  I  quit  the  army  and 
return  to  my  studies  until  after  the  bril- 
liant affairs  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  in 
both  of  which  our  regiment  participated . 

This  wras  a  pretty  early  commencement 
with  the  things  of  active  life  for  a  boy  of 
fourteen.  But  in  that  war,  lads  of  my 
age  often  carried  muskets,  for  the  colonies 
covered  a  great  extent  of  country,  and 
had  but  few  people.  They  who  read  of 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
view  its  campaigns  and  battles  as  they 
would  regard  the  conflicts  of  older  and 
more  advanced  nations,  can  form  no  just 


notion  of  the  disadvantages  with  which 
our  people  had  to  contend,  or  the  great 
superiority  of  the  enemy  in  all  the  usual 
elements  of  military  force.  Without  ex- 
perienced officers,  with  but  few  and  indif- 
ferent arms,  often  in  want  of  ammunition, 
the  rural  and  otherwise  peaceful  popu- 
lation of  a  thinly  peopled  country  were 
brought  in  conflict  with  the  chosen  war- 
riors of  Europe ;  and  this,  too,  with  little 
or  none  of  that  great  sinew  of  war,  money, 
to  sustain  them.  Nevertheless  the  Amer- 
icans, unaided  by  any  foreign  skill  or  suc- 
cor, were  about  as  often  successful  as  the 
reverse.  Bunker  Hill,  Bennington,  Sara- 
toga, Bhemis's  Heights,  Trenton,  Prince- 
ton, Monmouth,  were  all  purely  American 
battles;  to  say  nothing  of  divers  others 
that  occurred  farther  south  :  and  though 
insignificant  as  to  numbers,  compared 
with  the  conflicts  of  these  later  times, 
each  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  history,  and 
one  or  two  are  almost  without  parallels  ; 
as  is  seen  when  Bunker  Hill  be  named.  It 
sounds  very  well  in  a  dispatch,  to  swell 
out  the  list  of  an  enemy's  ranks  ;  but  ad- 
mitting the  number  itself  not  to  be  over- 
rated, as  so  often  occurred,  of  what  avail 
are  men  without  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  frequently  without  any  other  military 
organization  than  a  muster-roll ! 

I  have  said  I  made  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  campaign  in  which  Burgoyne  was 
taken.  It  happened  in  this  wise.  The 
service  of  the  previous  j-ear  had.  a  good 
deal  indisposed  me  to  study,  and  when 
again  at  home  in  the  autumn  vacation  my 
dear  mother  sent  me  with  clothing  and 
supplies  to  my  father,  who  was  with  the 
army  at  the  north.  I  reached  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Gates  a  week  before 
the  affair  of  Bhemis's  Heights,  and  was 
with  my  father  until  the  capitulation  was 
completed.  Owing  to  these  circumstances^ 
though  still  a  boy  in  years,  I  was  an  eye- 
witness and  in  some  measure  an  actor  in 
two  or  three  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  whole  war.  Being  well  grown  for 
my  years,  and  of  a  somewhat  manly  ap- 
pearance, considering  how  young  I  really 
was,  I  passed  very  well  as  a  volunteer, 
being,  I  have  reason  to  think,  somewhat 
of  a  favorite  in  the  regiment.     In  the  last 
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battle  I  had  the  honor  to  act  as  a  sort  of 
aide-de-camp  to  my  grandfather,  who 
sent  me  with  orders  and  messages  two  or 
three  times  into  the  midst  of  the  fire.  In 
this  manner  I  made  myself  a  little  known, 
and  all  so  much  the  more  from  the  circum- 
stance of  my. being-  in  fact  nothing  but 
a  college  -lad,  away  from  his  alma  mater 
during  vacation. 

It  was  but  natural  that  a  boy  thus 
situated  should  attract  some  little  atten- 
tion, and  I  was  noticed  by  officers,  who, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  hardly 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  go  out  of  their 
way  to  speak  to  me.  The  Littlepages  had 
stood  well,  I  have  reason  to  think^  in  the 
colony,  and  their  position  in  the  new  state 
was  not  likely  to  be  at  all  lowered  by  the 
part  they  were  now  playing  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. I  am  far  from  certain  that  General 
Littlepage  was  considered  a  corner-post 
in  the  Temple  of  Freedom  that  the  army 
was  endeavoring  to  rear,  but  he  was  quite 
respectable  as  a  militia  officer,  while  my 
father  was  ver3r  generally  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  best  lieutenant-colonels  in  the 
wThole  army. 

I  well  remember  to  have  been  much 
struck  with  a  captain  in  my  father's  regi- 
ment, who  certainly  was  a  character  in 
his  way.  His  origin  was  Dutch,  as  was 
the  case  with  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
officers,  and  he  bore  the  name  of  Andries 
Coejemans,  though  he  was  universally 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of  the  "Chain- 
bearer."  It  was  fortunate  for  him  it  was 
so,  else  would  the  Yankees  in  the  camp, 
who  seem  to  have  a  mania  to  pronounce 
every  word  as  it  is  spelled,  and  having 
succeeded  in  this,  to  change  the  spelling 
of  the  whole  language  to  accommodate  it 
to  certain  sounds  of  their  own  inventing, 
would  have  given  him  a  most  unpro- 
nounceable appellation.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  they  would  have  called  Cap- 
tain Coejemans,  but  for  this  lucky  nick- 
name ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  let  the 
uninitiated  understand  at  once,  that,  in 
New  York  parlance,  Coejemans  is  called 
Queemans.  The  Chainbearer  was  of  a 
respectable  Dutch  family,  one  that  has 
even  given  its  queer-looking  name  to  a 
place  of  some  little  note  on  the  Hudson ; 


but,  as  was  very  apt  to  be  the  case  with 
the  cadets  of  such  houses,  in  the  good  old 
time  of  the  colony,  his  education  was  no 
great  matter.  His  means  had  once  been 
respectable,  but,  as  he  always  maintained, 
he  was  cheated  out  of  his  substance  by  a 
Yankee  before  he  was  three-and-twenty, 
and  he  had  recourse  to  surveying  for  a 
living  from  that  time.  But  Andries  had 
no  head  for  mathematics,  and  after  mak- 
ing one  or  two  notable  blunders  in  the 
way  of  his  new  profession,  he  quietly  sunk 
to  the  station  of  a  chainbearer,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  known  to  all  the  leading 
men  of  his  craft  in  the  colony.  It  is  said 
that  every  man  is  suited  to  some  pursuit 
or  other,  in  which  he  might  acquire  credit, 
would  he  only  enter  on  it  and  persevere. 
Thus  it  proved  to  be  with  Andries  Coeje- 
mans. As  a  chainbearer  he  had  an  un- 
rivalled reputation.  Humble  as  was  the 
occupation,  it  admitted  of  excellence  in 
various  particulars,  as  well  as  another. 
In  the  first  place,  it  required  honesty,  a 
quality  in  which  this  class  of  men  can 
fail,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Neither  colony  nor  patentee,  landlord  nor 
tenant,  buyer  nor  seller,  need  be  uneasy 
about  being  fairly  dealt  by  so  long  as  An- 
dries Coejemans  held  the  forward  end  of 
the  chain-;  a  duty  on  which  he  was  invari- 
ably placed  by  one  party  or  the  other. 
Then,  a  practical  eye  was  a  great  aid  to 
positive  measurement ;  and  while  Andries 
never  swerved  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
of  his  course,  having  acquired  a  sort  of 
instinct  in  his  calling,  much  time  and  la- 
bor were  saved.  In  addition  to  these 
advantages,  the  "  Chainbearer  "  had  ac- 
quired great  skill  in  all  the  subordinate 
matters  of  his  calling.  He  was  a  capital 
woodman,  generally ;  had  become  a  good 
hunter,  and  had  acquired  most  of  the 
habits  that  pursuits  like  those  in  which 
he  was  engaged  for  so  many  years  pre- 
viously to  entering  the  army  would  be 
likely  to  give  a  man.  In  the  course  of 
time  he  took  patents  to  survey,  employ- 
ing men  with  heads  better  than  his  own 
to  act  as  principals,  while  he  still  carried 
the  chain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
Andries,  like  most  of  those  who  sympa- 
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thized  with  the  colonies,  took  up  arms. 
When  the  regiment  of  which  my  father 
was  lieutenant-colonel  was  raised,  they 
who  could  bring  to  its  colors  so  many 
men  received  commissions  of  a  rank  pro- 
portioned to  their  services  in  this  respect. 
Andries  had  presented  himself  early  with 
a  considerable  squad  of  chainbearers, 
hunters,  trappers,  runners,  guides,  etc., 
numbering  in  the  whole  something  like 
tive-and-twenty  hardy,  resolute  sharp- 
shooters. Their  leader  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant in  consequence,  and  being  the 
oldest  of  his  rank  in  the  corps,  he  was 
shortly  after  promoted  to  a  captaincy, 
the  *  station  he  was  in  when  I  made  his 
acquaintance,  and  above  which  he  never 
rose. 

Revolutions,  more  especially  such  as 
are  of  a  popular  character,  are  not  re- 
markable for  bringing  forward  those  who 
are  highly  educated,  or  otherwise  fitted 
for  their  new  stations,  unless  it  may  be 
on  the  score  of  zeal.  It  is  true,  service 
generally  classes  men,  bringing  out  their 
qualities,  and  necessity  soon  compels  the 
preferment  of  those  who  are  the  best  qual- 
ified. Our  own  great  national  struggle, 
however,  probably  did  less  of  this  than 
any  similar  event  of  modern  times,  a  re- 
spectable mediocrity  having  accordingly 
obtained  an  elevation  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
was  enabled  to  keep  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  not  a  solitary 
instance  is  to  be  found  in  our  military  an- 
nals of  a  young  soldier's  rising  to  high 
command,  by  the  force  of  his  talents,  in 
all  that  struggle.  This  may  have  been, 
and  in  a  measure  probably  was,  owing  to 
the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  service  itself  was  one 
that  demanded  greater  prudence  and  cir- 
cumspection than  qualities  of  a  more 
dazzling  nature;  or  the  qualifications  of 
age  and  experience,  rather  than  those  of 
youth  and  enterprise.  It  is  probable 
Andries  Coejemans,  on  the  score  of  orig- 
inal station,  was  rather  above  than  be- 
low the  level  of  the  social  positions  of  a 
majority  of  the  subalterns  of  the  different 
lines  of  the  more  northern '  colonies,  when 
he  first  joined  the  army.  It  is  true,  his 
education  was  not  equal  to  his  birth ;  for, 


in  that  day,  except  in  isolated  instances 
and  particular  families,  the  Dutch  of  New 
York,  even  in  cases  in  which  money  was 
not  wanting,  were  anything  but  scholars. 
In  this  particular  our  neighbors  the  Yan- 
kees had  greatly  the  advantage  of  us. 
They  sent  .  everybody  to  school,  and, 
though  their  educations  were  principally 
those  of  smatterers,  it  is  an  ad  vantage  to 
be  even  a  smatterer  among  the  very  igno- 
rant. Andries  had  been  no  student  either, 
and  one  may  easily  imagine  what  indiffer- 
ent cultivation  will  effect  on  a  naturally 
thin  soil.  He  could  read  and  write,  it  is 
true,  but  it  was  the  ciphering  under  which 
he  broke  dowrn,  as  a  surveyor.  I  have 
often  heard  him  say,  that,  "  if  land  could 
be  measured  without  figures,  he  would 
turn  his  back  on  no  man  in  the  calling  in 
all  America,  unless  it  might  be  '  His  Ex- 
cellency,' who,  he  made  no  doubt,  was 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  honestest  sur- 
veyor mankind  had  ever  enjoyed." 

The  circumstance  that  Washington  had 
practiced  the  art  of  a  surveyor  for  a  short 
time  in  his  early  youth  was  a  source  of 
great  exultation  with  Andries  Coejemans. 
He  felt  that  it  was  an  honor  to  be  even  a 
subordinate  in  a  pursuit  in  which  such  a 
man  was  a  principal.  I  remember  that 
long  after  we  were  at  Saratoga  together, 
Captain  Coejemans,  while  we  were  before 
Yorktown,  pointed  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  one  day,  as  the  latter  rode  past  our 
encampment,  and  cried  out  with  emphasis 
— "■  T'ere,  Mortaunt,  my  poy — t'ere  goes 
His  Excellency  ! — It  would  be  t'e  happiest 
tay  of  my  life,  coult  I  only  carry  chain 
wThile  he  survey't  a  pit  of  a  farm,  in  this 
neighborhood" 

Andries  was  more  or  less  Dutch  in  his 
dialect,  as  he  was  more  or  less  interested. 
In  general,  he  spoke  English  pretty  well 
— colony  English  I  mean,  not  that  of  the 
schools;  though  he  had  not  a  single 
Yankeeism  in  his  vocabulary.  On  this 
last  point  he  prided  himself  greatly,  feel- 
ing an  honest  pride,  if  he  did  occasionally 
use  vulgarisms,  a  vicious  pronunciation, 
or  make  a  mistake  in  the  meaning  of  a 
word,  a  sin  he  was  a  little  apt  to  commit ; 
and  that  his  faults  were  all  honest  New 
York  mistakes'  and   no    ' '  New  England 
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gipperish."  In  the  course  of  the  various 
visits  I  paid  to  the  camp,  Andries  and 
myself  became  quite  intimate,  his  peculi- 
arities seizing-  my  fancy;  and  doubtless, 
my  obvious  admiration  awakening-  his 
gratitude.  In  the  course  of  our  many 
conversations  he  gave  me  his  whole  his- 
tory, commencing  with  the  emigration  of 
the  Coejemans  from  Holland,  and  ending 
with  our  actual  situation  in  the  camp  at 
Saratoga.  Andries  had  been  often  en- 
gaged, and,  before  the  war  terminated,  I 
could  boast  of  having  been  at  his  side  in 
no  less  than  six  affairs  myself,  vizc:  White 
Plains,  Trenton,  Princeton,  Bhemis's 
Heights,  Monmouth  and  Brandjnvine ;  for 
I  had  stolen  away  from  college  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  last  affair.  The  circumstance 
that  our  regiment  was  both  with  Wash- 
ing-ton and  Gates  was  owing  to  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  former,  who  sent  off  some 
of  his  best  troops  to  reinforce  his  rival,  as 
things  gathered  to  a  head  at  the  North. 
Then  I  was  present  throughout  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown.  But  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  enlarge  on  my  own  military 
services. 

While  at  Saratoga,  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  air,  position  and  deportment  of  a 
gentleman  who  appeared  to  command  the 
respect,  and  to  obtain  the  ears  of  all  the 
leaders  in  the  American  camp,  while  he 
held  no  apparent  official  station.  He  wore 
no  uniform,  though  he  was  addressed  by 
the  title  of  general,  and  had  much  more 
of  the  character  of  a  real  soldier  than 
Gates  who  commanded.  He  must  have 
been  between  forty  and  fifty  at  that  time, 
and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  vigor  of 
his  mind  and  body.  This  was  Philip 
Schuyler,  so  justly  celebrated  in  our  an- 
nals for  his  wisdom,  patriotism,  integrity 
and  public  services.  His  connection  with 
the  great  northern  campaign  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  explanations  here. 
Its  success,  perhaps,  was  more  owing  to 
his  advice  and  preparations  than  to  the 
influence  of  any  one  other  mind,  and  he  is 
beginning  already  to  take  a  place  in  his- 
tor3%  in  connection  with  these  great  events, 
that  has  a  singular  resemblance  to  that  he 
occupied  during  their  actual  occurrence  : 
in  other  words,  he  is  to  be  seen  in  the 


background  of  the  great  national  picture, 
unobtrusive  and  modest,  but  directing- 
and  controlling-  all,  by  the  power  of  his 
intellect,  and  the  influence  of  his  experi- 
ence and  character.  Gates  *  was  but  a 
secondary  personage,  in  the  real  events  of 
that  memorable  period.  Schuyler  was 
the  presiding  spirit,  though  forced  by 
popular  prejudice  to  retire  from  the  ap- 
parent command  of  the  army. 

Our  written  accounts  ascribe  the  diffi- 
culty that  worked  this  injustice  to  Schuy- 
ler to  a  prejudice  which  existed  among  the 
eastern  militia,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  disasters  of  St. 
Clair,  or  the  reverses  which  attended  the 
earlier  movements  of  the  campaign.  My 
father,  who  had  known  General  Schuyler 
in  the  war  of  '56,  when  he  acted  as  Brad- 
street's  right-hand  man,  attributed  the 
feeling  to  a  different  cause.  According  to 
his  notion  of  the  alienation,  it  was  owing 
to  the  difference  in  habits  and  opinions 
which  existed  between  Schuyler,  as  a  New 
York  gentleman,  and  the  yeomen  of  New 
England,  who  came  out  in  1777  imbued 
with  all  the  distinctive  notions  of  their 
very  peculiar  state  of  society.  There 
may  have  been  prejudices  on  both  sides, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  which  party  exhibited 
most  magnanimity  and  self-sacrifice. 
Possibly  the  last  was  inseparable  from 
the  preponderance  of  numbers,  it  not 
being  an  easy  thing  to  persuade  masses 
of  men  that  they  can  be  wrong,  and  a 
single  individual  right.  This  is  the  great 
error  of  democracy,  which  fancies  truth 
is  to  be  proved  by  counting  noses ;  while 
aristocracy  commits  the  antagonist  blun- 
der of  believing  that  excellence  is  inherited 
from  male  to  male,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
order  of  primogeniture  !  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  where  one  is  to  look  for  truth  in  this 
life. 

As  for  General  Schuyler,  I  have  thought 
my  father  was  right  in  ascribing  his  un- 
popularity solely  to  the  prejudices  of 
provinces.  The  Muse  of  History  is  the 
most  ambitious  of  the  whole  sisterhood, 

*  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  in  passing,  that 
Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  recently  published 
letters,  speaks  of  Horatio  Gates  as  his  godson.  Wal- 
pole was  born  in  1718,  and  Gates  in  1728. 
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and  never,  thinks  she  has  done  her  duty 
unless  all  she  says  and  records  is  said  and 
recorded  with  an  air  of  profound  philoso- 
phy ;  whereas,  more  than  half  of  the 
greatest  events  which  affect  human  in- 
terest are  to  be  referred  to  causes  that 
have  little  connection  with  our  boasted 
intelligence  in  any  shape.  Men  feel  far 
more  than  they  reason,  and  a  little  feeling- 
is  very  apt  to  upset  a  great  deal  of  phi- 
losophy. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  passed  six  years 
at  Princeton  ;  nominally,  if  not  in  fact ; 
and  that  I  graduated  at  nineteen.  This 
happened  the  year  Cornwallis  surrender- 
ed, and  I  actually  served  at  the  siege  as 
the  youngest  ensign  in  my  father's  battal- 
ion. I  had  also  the  happiness,  for  such 
it  was  to  me,  to  be  attached  to  the  com- 
pany of  Captain  Coejeman's,  a  circum- 
stance which  clinched  the  friendship  I  had 
formed  for  that  singular  old  man.  I  say 
old,  for  by  this  time  Andries  was  every 
hour  of  sixty-seven,  though  as  hale,  and 

itiarty,  and  active  as  any  officer  in  the 
>rps.     As  for  hardships,  forty  years  of 

training,  most  of  which  had  been  passed 
the  woods,   placed   him  quite  at  our 

lead,  in  the  way  of  endurance. 
I  loved  my  predecessors,  grandfather 

md  grandmother  included,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  with  sincere  filial 
attachment ;  and  I  loved  Miss  Mary 
Wallace,  or  aunt  Mary,  as  I  had  been 
taught  to  call  her,  quite  as  much  on 
account  of  her  quiet,  gentle,  affectionate 
manner,  as  from  habit;  and  I  loved 
Major  Dirck  Follock  as  a  sort  of  hered- 
itary friend,  as  a  distant  relative,  and  a 
good  and  careful  guardian  of  my  own 
youth  and  inexperience  on  a  thousand 
occasions  ;  and  I  loved  my  father's  negro 
man,  Jaap,  as  we  all  love  faithful  slaves, 
however  unnurtured  they  may  be ;  but 
Andries  was  the  man  whom  I  loved  with- 
out knowing  why.  He  was  illiterate 
almost  to  greatness,  having  the  drollest 
notions  imaginable  of  this  earth  and  all  it 
contained  ;  was  ai^thing  but  refined  in  de- 
portment, though  hearty  and  frank  ;  had 
prejudices  so  crammed  into  his  moral  sj-s- 
tem  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  room  for 
anything  else ;  and  was  ever  so  little  ad- 


dicted, moreover,  to  that  species  of  Dutch 
jollification,  which  had  cost  old  Colonel 
Van  Valkenburgh  his  life,  and  a  love  for 
which  was  a  good  deal  spread  throughout 
the  colony.  Nevertheless,  I  really  loved 
this  man,  and  when  we  were  all  disbanded 
at  the  peace,  or  in  1783,  by  which  time  I 
had  myself  risen  to  the  rank  of  captain,  I 
actually  parted  from  old  Andries  with 
tears  in  my  eyes. 

My  grandfather,  General  Littlepage, 
was  then  dead,  but  government  giving  to 
most  of  us  a*  step,  by  means  of  brevet 
rank,  at  the  final  breaking  up  of  the  army, 
my  father,  who  had  been  the  full  colonel 
of  the  regiment  for  the  last  year,  bore  the 
title  of  brigadier  for  the  remainder  of  his 
dajrs.  It  was  pretty  much  all  he  got  for 
seven  years  of  dangers  and  arduous  ser- 
vices. But  the  country  was  poor,  and  we 
had  fought  more  for  principles  than  for 
the  hope  of  rewards.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  America  ought  to  be  full  of  philoso- 
phy, inasmuch  as  so  much  of  her  system  of 
rewards  and  even  of  punishments  is  purely 
theoretical,  and  addressed  to  the  imagina- 
tion, or  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind.  Thus 
it  is,  that  we  contend  with  all  our  ene- 
mies on  very  unequal  grounds.  The  En- 
glishman has  his  knighthood,  his  baronet- 
cies, his  peerages,  his  orders,  his  higher 
ranks  in  the  professions,  his  batons,  and 
all  the  other  venial  inducements  of  our 
corrupt  nature  to  make  him  fight,  while 
the  American  is  goaded  on  to  glory  by 
the  abstract  considerations  of  virtue  and 
patriotism.  After  all,  we  flog  quite  as 
often  as  we  are  flogged,  which  is  the  main 
interest  affected.  While  on  this  subject 
I  will  remark  that  Andries  Coejemans 
never  assumed  the  empty  title  of  major, 
which  was  so  graciously  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  Congress  of  1783,  but  left  the  army 
a  captain  in  name,  without  half-pay  or 
anything  but  his  military  lot,  to  find  a 
niece  whom  he  was  bringing  up,  and  to 
pursue  his  old  business  of  a  "chain- 
bearer." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

*'  A  trusty  villain,  sir ;  that  very  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  my  humors  with  his  many  jests." 

— Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  I  got  a  de- 
gree, and  what  is  called  an  education,  the 
latter  was  obtained  by  studies  of  a  very 
desultory  character.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  learning-  of  all  sorts  fell  off  sadly 
among  us  during  the  Revolution  and  the 
twenty  years  that  succeeded  it.  While 
colonies,  we  possessed  many  excellent  in- 
structors who  came  from  Europe;  but  the 
supply  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  as 
soon  as  the  troubles  commenced ;  nor 
was  it  immediately  renewed  at  the  peace. 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country  began  to  be  less 
well  educated  about  the  time  I  was  sent 
to  college  than  had  been  the  case  for  the 
previous  half-century,  and  that  the  defect 
has  not  yet  been  repaired.  What  the 
country  may  do  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  remains  to  be  seen.* 

My  connection  with  the  army  aided  ma- 
terially in  weaning  me  from  home,  though 
few  youths  had  as  many  temptations  to 
return  to  the  paternal  roof  as  myself. 
There  were  my  beloved  mother  and  my 
grandmother,  in  the  first  place,  both  of 
whom  doted  on  me  as  on  an  only  son. 
Then  aunt  Mary  almost  equally  shared  in 
my  affections.  But  I  had  two  sisters,  one 
of  whom  was  older  and  the  other  younger 
than  myself.  The  eldest,  who  was  called 
Anneke,  after  our  dear  mother,  was  even 
six  years  my  senior,  and  was  married 
earl y  in  the  war  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Kettletas.  Mr.  Kettletas  was  a 
person  of  very  good  estate,  and  made  my 
sister  perfectly  happy.  They  had  several 
children,  and  resided  in  Dutchess,  which 
was  an  additional  reason  for  my  mother's 

•The  reader  will  recollect  that  Mr.  Mordaunt 
Littlepage  must  have  written  his  account  of  himself 
and  his  times  about  the  close  of  the  last,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  Since  that  time,  education 
has  certainly  advanced  among  us ;  sophomores  pur- 
suing branches  of  learning  to-day  that  were  sealed 
from  seniors  a  few  years  since.  Learning,  however, 
advances  in  this  country  on  the  great  American 
principle  of  imparting  a  little  to  a  great  many,  in- 
stead of  teaching  a  good  deal  to  a  few. — Editor. 


choosing  that  county  for  her  temporary 
residence.  I  regarded  Anneke,  or  Mrs. 
Kettletas,  much  as  all  youths  regard  an 
elder  sister,  who  is  affectionate,  feminine 
and  respectable;  but  little  Katrinke,  or 
Kate,  was  my  pet.  She  again  was  four 
years  younger  than  myself ;  and  as  I  was 
just  two-and-twenty  when  the  army  was 
disbanded,  she  of  course  was  only  eigh- 
teen. This  dear  sister  was  a  little,  jump- 
ing, laughing,  never-quiet,  merry  thing, 
when  I  had  taken  my  leave  of  her,  in  1781, 
to  join  the  regiment  as  an  ensign,  as 
handsome  and  sweet  as  a  rose-bud,  and 
quite  as  full  of  promise.  I  remember  that 
old  Andries  and  I  used  to  pass  much  of 
our  time  in  camp  in  conversing  about  our 
several  pets  ;  he  of  his  niece,  and  I  of  my 
younger  sister.  Of  course,  I  never  in- 
tended to  marry,  but  Kate  and  I  were  to 
live  together ;  she  as  my  housekeeper  and 
companion,  and  I  as  her  elder  brother  and 
protector. 

The  one  great  good  of  life  with  us  all 
was  peace,  with  independence ;  which  ob- 
tained, no  one,  in  our  regiment  at  least, 
was  so  little  of  a  patriot  as  to  doubt  of  the 
future.  It  was  laughable  to  see  with  how 
much  gusto  and  simplicity  the  old  chain- 
bearer  entered  into  all  'these  boyish 
schemes.  His  niece  was  an  orphan,  it 
would  seem,  the  only  child  of  an  only  but 
a  half-sister,  and  was  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  him  for  the  bread  she  put  into  her 
mouth.  It  is  true  that  this  niece  fared 
somewhat  better  than  such  a  support 
would  seem  to  promise,  having  been  much 
cared  for  by  a  female  friend  of  her 
mother's,  who,  being  reduced  herself,  kept 
a  school,  and  had  thus  bestowed  on  her 
ward  afar  better  education  than  she  could 
ever  have  got  under  her  uncle's  super- 
vision, had  the  last  possessed  the  riches  of 
the  Van  Rensselaers  or  of  the  Van  Cort- 
landts.  As  has  been  substantially  stated, 
old  Andries's  forte  did  not  lie  in  education, 
and  they  who  do  not  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  such  a  character  seldom  duly  appre- 
ciate their  advantages.  It  is  with  the 
acquisitions  of  the  mind  as  with  those  of 
mere  deportment  and  tastes  ;  we  are  apt 
to  undervalue  them  all,  until  made  fa- 
miliarly acquainted   with  their  power  to 
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elevate  and  to  enlarge.  But  the  niece  of 
Andries  had  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  falling  into  the  hands  she  had  ;  Mrs. 
Stratton  having  the  means  and  the  incli- 
nation to  do  all  for  her,  in  the  way  of 
instruction,  that  was  then  done  for  any 
young  woman  in  New  York,  as  long  as 
she  lived.  The  death  of  this  kind  friend 
occurring,  however,  in  1783,  Andries  was 
obliged  to  resume  the  care  of  his  niece, 
who  was  now  thrown  entirely  on  himself 
for  support.  It  is  true,  the  girl  wished  to 
do  something  for  herself,  but  this  neither 
the  pride  nor  the  affection  of  the  old  chain- 
bearer  would  listen  to. 

''What  can  the  gal  do?"  Andries 
said  to  me  significantly,  one  day  that  he 
was  recounting  all  these  particulars. 
"  She  can't  carry  chain,  though  I  do  be- 
lieve, Morty,  the  chilt  has  head  enough, 
and  figures  enough  to  survey !  It  would 
do  your  heart  good  to  read  the  account 
of  her  l'arnin,  t'at  t'e  olt  woman  used  to 
send  me ;  though  she  wrote  so  excellent 
a  hant  herself  t'at  it  commonly  took  me 
a  week  to  read  one  of  her  letters ;  that  is, 
from  '  Respected  Friend  '  to '  Humble  Sar- 
vent,'  as  you  know  them  'ere  t'ings  go." 

"  Excellent  hand  !  Why,  I  should  think, 
Andries,  the  better  the  hand,  the  easier 
one  could  read  a  letter." 

"All  a  mistake.  When  a  man  writes 
a  scrawl  himself,  it's  nat'ral  he  shoult 
read  scrawls  easiest,  in  his  own  case. 
Now,  Mrs.  Stratton  was  home -taught, 
and  would  be  likely  to  get  into  ways 
t'at  a  plain  man  might  find  difficult  to 
get  along  wit'." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  of  making  a  sur- 
veyor of  your  niece  ?  "  I  asked,  a  little 
pointedly. 

"Why,  she  is  hartly  strong  enough  to 
travel  t'rough  the  woots,  and  the  callin' 
is  not  suitaple  to  her  sex,  t'ough  I  woult 
risk  her  against  t'e  oldest  calculator  in 
t'e  province." 

"We  call  New  York  a  State,  now, 
Captain  Andries,  you  will  recollect." 

"  Ay,  fat's  true,  and  I  peg  the  State's 
pardon.  Well,  t'ere'll  be  scrambling 
enough  for  t'e  land,  as  soon  as  the  war 
is  fairly  over,  and  chainbearing  will  be 
a  serviceable  callin'  once  more.     Do  you 


know,  Morty,  they  talk  of  gifin'  all  of 
our  line  a  quantity  of  land,  privates  and 
officers,  which  will  make  me  a  landholter 
again,  the  very  character  in  which  I 
started  in  life.  You  will  inherit  acres 
enough,  and  may  not  care  so  much  apout 
owning  a  few  huntret,  more  or  less,  but  I 
own  the  idee  is  agreeaple  enough  to  me." 

"Do  you  propose  to  commence  anew 
as  a  husbandman  ?  " 

"  Not  I ;  the  pusiness  never  agreet  wit' 
me,  nor  I  wit'  it.  Put  a  man  may  survey 
his  own  lot,  I  suppose,  and  no  offense  to 
greater  scholars.  If  I  get  t'e  grant  t'ey 
speak  of,  I  shall  set  to  work  and  run  it 
out  on  my  own  account,  and  t'en  we  shall 
see  who  understants  figures,  and  who 
don't  !  If  other  people  won't  trust  me,  it 
is  no  reason  I  shoult  not  trust  myself." 

I  knew  that  his  having  broken  down  in 
the  more  intellectual  part  of  his  calling 
was  a  sore  point  with  old  Andries,  and  I 
avoided  dwelling  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  order  to  divert  his  mind  to  other 
objects,  indeed,  I  began  to  question  htm 
a  little  more  closely  than  I  had  ever  done 
before,  on  the  subject  of  his  niece,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  expedient  I  now  learned 
many  things  that  were  new  to  me. 

The  name  of  the  chainbearer's  niece  was 
Duss  Malbone,  or  so  he  always  pronounced 
it.  In  the  end  I  discovered  that  Duss  was 
a  sort  of  Dutch  diminutive  for  Ursula. 
Ursula  Malbone  had  none  of  the  Coeje- 
mans  blood  in  her,  notwithstanding  she 
was  Andries's  sister's  daughter.  It 
seemed  that  old  Mrs.  Coejemans  was  twice 
married,  her  second  husband  being  the 
father  of  Duss's  mother.  Bob  Malbone, 
as  the  chainbearer  always  called  the  girl's 
father,  was  an  eastern  man  of  very  good 
family,  but  was  a  reckless  spendthrift, 
who  married  Duss  the  senior,  as  well  as 
I  could  learn,  for  her  property ;  all  of 
which,  as  well  as  that  he  had  inherited 
himself,  was  Cleverly  gotten  rid  of  within 
the  first  ten  years  of  their  union,  and  a 
year  or  two  after  the  girl  was  born.  Both 
father  and  mother  diedx  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other,  and  in  a  very 
happy  moment  as  regards  worldly  means, 
leaving  poor  little  Duss  with  no  one  to 
care  for  her  but  her  half  uncle,  who  was 
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then  living  in  the  forest  in  his  regular 
pursuits,  and  the  Mrs.  Stratton  I  have 
mentioned.  There  was  a  half-brother, 
Boh  Malhone  having  married  twice,  but 
he  was  in  the  army,  and  had  some  near 
female  relation  to  support  out  of  his  pay. 
Between  the  chainbearer  and  Mrs.  Strat- 
ton, with  an  occasional  offering  from  the 
brother,  the  means  of  clothing,  nourish- 
ing and  educating  the  young  woman  had 
been  found  until  she  reached  her  eigh- 
teenth year,  when  the  death  of  her  female 
protector  threw  her  nearly  altogether  on 
the  care  of  her  uncle.  The  brother  now 
did  his  share,  Andries  admitted  ;  but  it 
was  not  much  that  he  could  do.  A  cap- 
tain himself,  his  scanty  pay  barely  sufficed 
to  meet  his  own  wants. 

I  could  easily  see  that  old  Andries  loved 
Duss  better  than  anything  else  or  any 
other  person.  "When  he  was  a  little  mel- 
low, and  that  was  usually  the  extent  of 
his  debaucheries,  he  would  prate  about 
her  to  me  until  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  once  he  actually  proposed  that 
I  should  marry  her. 

"You  woult  just  suit  each  other,"  the 
old  man  added,  in  a  very  quaint  but  ear- 
nest manner  on  that  memorable  occasion  ; 
"and  as  for  property,  I  know  you  care 
little  for  money,  and  will  have  enough  for 
half-a-tozen.  I  swear  to  you,  Captain 
Littlepage" — for  this  dialogue  took  place 
only  a  few  months  before  we  were  dis- 
banded, and  after  I  had  obtained  a  com- 
pany— "I  swear  to  you,  Captain  Little- 
page,  t'e  girl  is  laughing  from  morning 
till  night,  and  would  make  one  of  the 
merriest  companions  for  an  olt  soldier 
that  ever  promiset  to  'honor  and  obey.' 
Try  her  once,  lad,  and  see  if  I  teceive 
you." 

"That  may  do  well  enough,  friend  An- 
dries, for  an  old  soldier,  whereas  you  will 
remember  I  am  but  a  boy  in  years — " 

"Ay,  in  years;  but  Olt  as  a  soldier, 
Morty — olt  as  White  Plains,  or  '76 ;  as  I 
know  from  hafin'  seen  you  unter  fire." 

"Well,  be  it  so  ;  but  it  is  the  man,  and 
not  the  soldier,  who  is  to  do  the  marrying, 
and  I  am  still  a  very  young  man." 

"  You  might  do  worse,  take  my  word 
for  it,  Mortaunt,  my  dear  poy ;  for  Duss 


is  fun  itself,  and  I  have  often  spoken  of 
you  to  her  in  a  way  t'at  will  make  the 
courtship  as  easy  as  carrying  a  chain  on 
t'e  Jarmen  Flats." 

I  assured  my  friend  Andries  that  I  did 
not  think  of  a  wife  yet,  and  that  my  taste 
ran  for  a  sentimental  and  melancholy 
young  woman  rather  than  for  a  laughing 
girl.  The  old  chainbearer  took  this  re- 
pulse good-humoredly,  though  he  renewed 
the  attack  at  least  a  dozen  times  before 
the  regiment  was  disbanded,  and  we  fi- 
nally separated.  I  say  finally  separated, 
though  it  was  in  reference  to  our  com- 
panionship as  soldiers  rather  than  as  to 
our  future  lives ;  for  I  had  determined  to 
give  Andries  employment  myself,  should 
nothing  better  offer  in  his  behalf. 

Nor  was  I  altogether  without  the  means 
of  thus  serving  a  friend,  when  the  inclina- 
tion existed.  My  grandfather,  Herman 
Mordaunt,  had  left  me,  to  come  into  pos- 
session at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  con- 
siderable estate  in  what  is  now  Washing- 
ton County,  a  portion  of  our  territory 
that  lies  northeast  from  Albany,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Hampshire 
Grants.  This  property,  of  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  extent,  had  been  par- 
tially settled  under  leases  by  himself,  pre- 
viously .to  nry  birth,  and  those  leases 
having  mostly  expired,  the  tenants  were 
remaining  at  will,  waiting  for  more  quiet 
times  to  renew  their  engagements.  As 
yet  Ravensnest,  for  so  the  estate  was 
called,  had  given  the  family  little  besides 
expense  and  trouble ;  but  the  land  being 
good,  and  the  improvements  considerable, 
it  was  time  to  look  for  some  return  for  all 
our  outlays.  This  estate  was  now  mine 
in  fee,  my  father  having  formally  relin- 
quished its  possession  in  my  favor  the  day 
I  attained  my  majority.  Adjacent  to  this 
estate  lay  that  of  Mooseridge,  which  was 
the  joint  property  of  my  father  and  of 
his  friend  Major — or  as  he  was  styled  in 
virtue  of  the  brevet  rank  granted  at  the 
peace — Colonel  Follock.  Mooseridge  had 
been  originally  patented  by  my  grand- 
father, the  first  General  Littlepage,  and 
old  Colonel  Follock,  -he  who  had  been 
slain  and  scalped  early  in  the  war ;  but 
on  the  descent  of  his  moiety  of  the  tenan- 
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try  in  common  to  Dirck  Follock,  my  grand- 
father conveyed  his  interest  to  his  own 
son,  who  ere  long  must  become  its  owner, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  nature.  This 
property  had  once  been  surveyed  into 
large  lots,  but  owing  to  some  adverse 
circumstances,  and  the  approach  of  the 
troubles,  it  had  never  been  settled  or  sur- 
veyed into  farms.  All  that  its  owners 
ever  got  for  it,  therefore,  was  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  the  crown  its  quit-rents ; 
taxes,  or  reserved  payments,  of  no  great 
amount,  it  is  true',  though  far  more  than 
the  estate  had  ever  yet  returned. 

While  on  the  subject  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments, I  may  as  well  finish  my  opening 
explanations.  My  paternal  grandfather 
was  by  no  means  as  rich  as  my  father, 
though  the  senior,  and  of  so  much  higher 
military  rank.  His  property,  or  neck,  of 
Satanstoe,  nevertheless,  was  quite  valu- 
able ;  more  for  the  quality  of  the  land 
and  its  position  than  for  its  extent.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  had  a  few  thousand 
pounds  at  interest ;  stocks,  banks  and 
moneyed  corporations  of  all  kinds  being 
then  nearly  unknown  among  us.  His 
means  were  sufficient  for  his  wants,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  a  joyful  day  when  he 
found  himself  enabled  to  take  possession 
of  his  own  house  again,  in  consequence  of 
Sir  Guy  Carleton's  calling  in  all  of  his  de- 
tachments from  Westchester.  The  Mor- 
rises, distinguished  whigs  as  they  were, 
did  not  get  back  to  Morrisania  until  after 
the  evacuation,  which  took  place  Novem- 
ber 25,  1783  ;  nor  did  my  father  return  to 
Lilacsbush  until  after  that  important 
event.  The  very  year  my  grandfather 
saw  Satanstoe  he  took  the  small-pox  in 
camp  and  died. 

To  own  the  truth,  the  peace  found  us  all 
very  poor,  as  was  the  case  with  almost 
everybody  in  the  country  but  a  few  con- 
tractors. It  was  not  the  contractors  for 
the  American  army  that  were  rich ;  they 
fared  worse  than  most  people;  but  the 
few  who  furnished  supplies  to  the  French 
did  get  silver  in  return  for  their  advances. 
As  for  the  army,  it  was  disbanded  without 
any  reward  but  promises,  and  payment  in 
a  currency  that  depreciated  so  rapidly  that 
men  were  glad  to  spend  recklessly  their 


hard-earned  stock,  lest  it  should  become 
perfectly  valueless  in  their  hands.  I  have 
heard  much  in  later  years  of  the  cele- 
brated Newburgh  letters,  and  of  the  want 
of  patriotism  that  could  lead  to  their  hav- 
ing been  written.  It  may  not  have  been 
wise,  considering  the  absolute  want  of  the 
country,  to  have  contemplated  the  alter- 
native toward  which  those  letters  certainly 
cast  an  oblique  glance,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing in  either  their  execution  or  their  drift 
which  was  not  perfectly  natural  for  the 
circumstances. 

It  was  quite  right  for  Washington  to 
act  as  he  did  in  that  crisis,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  even  Washington 
would  have  felt  and  acted  differently  had 
he  nothing  but  the  keen  sense  of  his  neg- 
lected services,  poverty,  and  forgetful- 
ness  before  him  in  the  perspective.  As 
for  the  young  officer  who  actually  wrote 
the  letters,  it  is  probable  that  justice  will 
never  be  done  to  any  part  of  his  conduct 
but  that  which  is  connected  with  the  ele- 
gance of  his  diction.  It  is  very  well  for 
those  who  do  not  suffer  to  prate  about 
patriotism ;  but  a  country  is  bound  to  be 
just  before  it  can  lay  a  high  moral  claim 
to  this  exclusive  devotedness  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  majority.  Fine  words  cost 
but  little,  and  I  acknowledge  no  great  re- 
spect for  those  who  manifest  their  integ- 
rity principally  in  phrases.  This  is  said 
not  in  the  way  of  personal  apology,  for 
our  regiment  did  not  happen  to  be  at 
Newburgh  at  the  disbandment';  if  it  had, 
I  think  my  father's  influence  would  have 
kept  us  from  joining  the  malcontents ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  I  fancy  his  and  my 
own  patriotism  would  have  been  much 
strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  there 
were  such  places  as  Satanstoe,  Lilacsbush, 
Mooseridge  and  Ravensnest.  To  return 
to  the  account  of  our  property. 

My  grandfather  Mordaunt,  notwith- 
standing his  handsome  bequests  to  me, 
left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  my  mother. 
This  wrould  have  made  the  rest  of  the 
family  rich,  had  it  not  been  for  the  di- 
lapidations produced  by  the  war.  But  the 
houses  and  stores  in  town  were  without 
tenants  who  paid,  having  been  mainly 
occupied  by  the  enemy;    and  interest  on 
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bonds  was  hard  to  collect  from  those  who 
lived  within  the  British  lines. 

In  a  word,  it  is  not  easy  to  impress  on 
the  mind  of  one  who  witnesses  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  country  its  actual  con- 
dition in  that  day.  As  an  incident  that 
occurred  to  myself,  after  I  had  regularly 
joined  the  army  for  duty,  will  afford  a 
lively  picture  of  the  state  of  things,  I  will 
relate  it,  and  this  the  more  willingly,  as  it 
will  be  the  means  of  introducing  to  the 
reader  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  and 
one  who  was  intimately  associated  with 
divers  events  of  my  own  life.  1  have 
spoken  of  Jaaf,  a  slave  of  my  father's, 
and  one  of  about  his  own  time  of  life.  At 
the  time  to  which  I  allude,  Jaaf  was  a 
middle-aged,  gray-headed  negro,  with 
most  of  the  faults,  and  with  all  the  pecul- 
iar virtues  of  the  beings  of  his  condition 
and  race.  So  much  reliance  had  my  mo- 
ther, in  particular,  on  his  fidelity,  that  she 
insisted  on  his  accompanying  her  husband 
to  the  wars,  an  order  that  the  black  most 
willing  obeyed  ;  not  only  because  he  loved 
adventure,  but  because  he  especially  hated 
an  Indian,  and  my  father's  earliest  ser- 
vice was  against  that  portion  of  our  foes. 
Although  Jaaf  acted  as  a  body-servant, 
he  carried  a  musket,  and  even  drilled 
with  the  men.  Luckily,  the  Littlepage 
livery  was  blue  turned  up  with  red,  and 
of  a  very  modest  character ;  a  circum- 
stance that  almost  put  Jaaf  in  uniform, 
the  fellow  obstinately  refusing  to  wear 
the  colors  of  any  power  but  that  of  the 
family  to  which  he  regularly  belonged.  In 
this  manner,  Jaaf  had  got  to  be  a  queer 
mixture  of  the  servant  and  the  soldier, 
sometimes  acting  in  the  one  capacity  and 
sometimes  in  the  other,  having  at  the 
same  time  not  a  little  of  the  husbandman 
about  him ;  for  our  slaves  did  all  sorts  of 
vork. 

My  mother  had  made  it*  a  point  that 
Jaaf  should  accompany  me  on  all  occa- 
sions when  I  was  sent  to  any  distance 
from  my  father.  She  naturally  enough 
supposed  I  had  the  most  need  of  the 
care  of  a  faithful  attendant,  and  the 
black  had  consequent^  got  to  be  about 
half  transferred  to  me.  He  evidently 
liked  this  change,  both  because  it   was 


always  accompanied  by  change  of  scene 
and  the  chances  for  new  adventures,  and 
because  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  re- 
lating many  of  the  events  of  his  youth  ; 
events  that  had  got  to  be  worn  thread- 
bare, as  narratives,  with  his  "  ole  masser," 
but  which  were  still  fresh  with  his 
"young." 

On  the  occasion  to  which  there  is  allu  - 
sion,  Jaaf  and  I  were  returning  to  camp 
from  an  excursion  of  some  length,  on 
which  I  had  been  sent  by  the  general  of 
division.  This  was  about  the  time  the 
continental  money  made  its  final  fall  to 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  it  having 
long  stood  at  about  a  hundred  dollars  for 
one.  I  had  provided  myself  with  a  little 
silver,  and  very  precious  it  was,  and  some 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  of  "  con- 
tinental," to  defray  my  traveling  ex- 
penses ;  but  my  silver  was  expended,  and 
the  paper  reduced  to  two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  when  it  would  require  the 
whole  stock  of  the  latter  to  pay  for  Jaaf 's 
and  my  own  dinner;  nor  were  the  inn- 
keepers very  willing  to  give  their  time 
and  food  for  it  at  any  price.  This  vacuum 
in  my  purse  took  place  when  I  had  still 
two  long  days'  ride  before  me,  and  in  a 
part  of  the  country  where  I  had  no  ac- 
quaintances whatever.  Supper  and  rest 
were  needed  for  ourselves,  and  provender 
and  stabling  for  our  horses.  Everything 
of  the  sort  was  cheap  enough,  to  be  sure, 
but  absolute  want  of  means  rendered  the 
smallest  charge  impracticable  to  persons 
in  our  situation.  As  for  appealing  to  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  lived  by  the  way- 
side, it  was  too  late  in  the  war ;  patriot- 
ism being  a  very  eyanescent  quality  of 
the  human  heart,  and  particularly  ad- 
dicted to  sneaking,  like  compassion,  be- 
hind some  convenient  cover,  when  it  is  to 
be  maintained  at  any  pecuniary  cost.  It 
will  do  for  a  capital,  in  a  revolution,  or  a 
war  for  the  first  six  months,  perhaps ; 
but  gets  to  be  as  worthless  as  continental 
money  itself,  by  the  end  of  that  period. 
One  militia  draft  has  exhausted  the  pa- 
triotism of  thousands  of  as  disinterested 
heroes  as  ever  shouldered  muskets. 

"  Jaap,"  I  asked  of  my  companion,  as 
we  drew  near  to  the  hamlet  where  I  in- 
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tended  to  pass  the  night,  and  the  com- 
forts of  a  warm  supper  on  a  sharp  frosty 
evening-  began  to  haunt  my  imagination' 
— "  Jaap,  how  much  money  may  you  have 
about  you?  "* 

"  I,  Masser  Mordaunt !— Golly  !  but  dat 
a  berry  droll  question,  sah  !  " 

"I  ask,  because  my  own  stock  is  re- 
duced to  just  one  York  shilling,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  only  a  ninepence  in 
this  part  of  the  world." 

"Dat  berry  little,  to  tell  'e  trait',  sah, 
for  two  gentleum,  and  two  large,  hungry 
hosses.  Berry  little,  indeed,  sah  !  I  wish 
he  war'  more." 

"Yet,  I  have  not  a  copper  more.  I 
gave  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars 
for  the  dinner  and  baiting  and  oats,  at 
noon." 

"Yes,  sah — but  dat  conternental,  sah, 
I  supposes — no  great  t'ing,  a'ter  all." 

V  It's  a  great  thing  in  sound,  Jaap,  but 
not  much  when  it  comes  to  the  teeth,  as 
you  perceive.  Nevertheless,  we  must  eat 
and  drink,  and  our  nags  must  eat,  too — 
I  suppose  they  may  drink  without  pay- 
ing." 

"Yes,  sah — dat  true  'nough,  yah — yah 
— yah  " — how  easily  that  negro  laughed  ! 
— "  But  'e  cider  wonnerful  good  in  dis 
part  of  'e  country,  young  masser;  just 
needer  sweet  nor  sour — den  he  strong  as 
'e  jackass." 

"Well,  Jaap,  how  are  we  to  get  any  of 
this  good  cider,  of  which  3'ou  speak  ?  " 

"  You  t'ink,  sah,  dis  part  of  'e  country 
been  talk  too  much  lately  'bout  Patty 
Rism  and  'e  country,  sah  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  Patty  has  been  overdone 
here,  as  well  as  in  most  other  countries." 

I  may  observe  here,  that  Jaap  always 
imagined  the  beautiful  creature  he  had 
heard  so  much  extolled  and  commended 
for  her  comeliness  and  virtue  was  a  cer- 
tain young  woman  of  this  name,  with 
whom  all  Congress  was  unaccountably  in 
love  at  the  same  time. 

"  Well,  den,  sah,  dere  no  hope  but  our 
wits.  Let  me  be  masser  to-night,  and 
you  mind  ole  Jaap,  if  he  want  good  sup- 
per.    Jest  ride  ahead,  Masser  Mordaunt, 

*  This  man  is  indiscriminately  called  Yaf,  or  Yop 
— Yoik  Dutch  being  far  from  severe. 


and  give  he  order  like  General  Littlepage 
son,  and  leave  it  all  to  old  Jaap." 

As  there  was  not  much  to  choose,  I  did 
ride  on,  and  soon  ceased  to  hear  the  hoofs 
of  the  negro's  horse  at  my  heels.  I 
reached  the  inn  an  hour  ere  Jaap  ap- 
peared, and  was  actually  seated  at  a 
capital  supper  before  he  rode  up,  as  one 
belonging  only  to  himself.  Jaap  had 
taken  off  the  Littlepage  emblems,  and 
had  altogether  a  most  independent  air. 
His  horse  was  stabled  alongside  of  mine, 
and  I  soon  found  that  he  himself  was  at 
work  on  the  remnants  of  my  supper,  as 
they  retreated  toward  the  kitchen. 

A  traveler  of  my  appearance  was  ac- 
commodated with  the  best  parlor,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  having  appeased 
my  appetite,  I  sat  down  to  read  some 
documents  that  were  connected  with  the 
dut}r  I  was  on.  No  one  could  have  im- 
agined that  I  had  only  a  York  shilling, 
which  is  a  Pennsylvania  "levy,"  or  a 
Connecticut  "ninepence,"  in  my  purse; 
for  nry  air  was  that  of  one  who  could  pay 
for  all  he  wanted,  the  certainty  that,  in 
the  long  run,-  my  host  could  not  be  a 
loser,  giving  me  a  proper  degree  of  confi- 
dence. I  had  just  got  through  with  the 
documents,  and  was  thinking  how  I  should 
employ  the  hour  or  two  that  remained 
until  it  would  be  time  to  go  to  bed,  when 
I  heard  Jaap  tuning  his  fiddle  in  the  bar- 
room. Like  most  negroes,  the  fellow  had 
an  ear  for  music,  and  had  been  indulged 
in  his  taste,  until  he  played  as  well  as  half 
the  country  fiddlers  that  were  to  be  met. 

The  sound  of  a  fiddle  in  a  small  hamlet, 
of  a  cool  October  evening,  was  certain  of 
its  result.  In  half  ah  hour  the  smiling 
land  lad}'  came  to  invite  me  to  join  the 
company,  with  the  grateful  information 
I  should  not  want  for  a  partner,  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  the  place  having  come  in  late, 
and  being  still  unprovided  for.  On  enter- 
ing the  bar-room,  I  was  received  with 
plenty  of  awkward  bows  and  courtesies, 
but  with  much  simple  and  well-meaning 
hospitality.  Jaap's  own  salutations  were 
very  elaborate,  and  altogether  of  a  char- 
acter to  prevent  the  suspicion  of  our  ever 
having  met  before. 

The  dancing-  continued  for  more   than 
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two  hours  with  spirit,  when  the  time  ad- 
monished the  village  maidens  of  the  neces- 
sity of  retiring1.  Seeing  an  indication  of 
the  approaching-  separation,  Jaap  held  out 
his  hat  to  me,  in  a  respectful  manner, 
when  I  magnificently  dropped  my  shilling 
into  it,  in  a  way  to  attract  attention,  and 
passed  it  around  among  the  males  of  the 
party.  One  other  gave  a  shilling,  two 
clubbed  and  actually  produced  a  quarter, 
several  threw  in  sixpences,  or  fourpence- 
half -pennies,  and  coppers  made  up  the  bal- 
ance. By  way  of  climax,  the  landlady, 
who  was  good-looking  and  loved  dancing, 
publicly  announced  that  the  fiddler  and 
his  horse  should  go  scot-free  until  he  left 
the  place.  By  these  ingenious  means  of 
Jaap's,  I  found  in  my  purse  next  morning 
seven-and-sixpence  in  silver,  in  addition  to 
my  own  shilling,  besides  coppers  enough 
to  keep  a  negro  in  cider  for  a  week. 

I  have  often  laughed  over  Jaap's  man- 
agement, though  I  would  not  permit  him 
to  repeat  it.  Passing  the  house  of  a  man 
of  better  condition  than  common,  I  pre- 
sented myself  to  its  owner,  though  an  en- 
tire stranger  to  him,  and-  told  him  my 
story.  Without  asking  any  other  confirma- 
tion than  my  word,  this  gentleman  lent 
me  five  silver  dollars,  which  answered  all 
my  present  purposes,  and  which,  I  trust, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  were  duly 
repaid. 

It  was  a  happy  hour  to  me  when  I 
found  myself  a  titular  major,  but  virtually 
a  freeman,  and  at  liberty  to  go  where  I 
pleased.  The  war  had  offered  so  little  of 
variety  or  adventure,  since  the  capture 
of  Cornwallis  and  the  pendency  of  the  ne- 
gotiations for  peace,  that  I  began  to  tire 
of  the  army ;  and  now  that  the  country 
had  triumphed,  was  read}7  enough  to  quit 
it.  The  family,  that  is  to  sa}'  my  grand- 
mother, mother,  aunt  Mary  and  my 
younger  sister,  took  possession  of  Satans- 
toe  in  time  to  enjoy  some  of  its  delicious 
fruits  in  the  autumn  of  1782 :  and  early  in 
the  following  season,  after  the  treaty  was 
signed,  but  while  the  British  still  remained 
in  town,  my  mother  was  enabled  to  return 
to  Lilacsbush.  As  consequences  of  these 
early  movements,  my  father  and  myself, 
when  we  joined  the  two  families,  found 


things  in  a  better  state  than  might  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  The  Neck  was 
planted,  and  had  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a  spring's  husbandry-,  while  the  grounds 
of  Lilacsbush  had  been  renovated  and 
brought  in  good  condition  by  the  matured 
and  practiced  taste  of  my  admirable 
mother.  And  she  was  admirable,  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  !  A  lady  in  feeling 
and  habits,  whatever  she  touched  or  con- 
trolled imbibed  a  portion  of  her  delicacy 
and  sentiment.  Even  the  inanimate  things 
around  her  betrayed  this  feature  of  their 
connection  with  one  of  her  sex's  best 
qualities.  I  remember  that  Colonel  Dirck 
Follock  remarked  to  me,  one  day  that  we 
had  been  examining  the  offices  together, 
something  that  was  very  applicable  to 
this  trait  in  my  mother's  character,  while 
it  was  perfectly  just. 

"No  one  can  see  Mrs.  Littlepage's 
kitchen,  even,"  he  said,  "  alt'ough  she 
never  seems  to  enter  it,  without  perceiv- 
ing"— or  "  perceifing, "  as  he  pronouuced 
the  word — "that  it  is  governed  by  a  lad}'. 
There  are  plenty  of  kitchens  that  are  as 
clean,  and  as  large,  and  as  well  furnished, 
but  it  is  not  common  to  see  a  kitchen  that 
gives  the  same  ideas  of  good  taste  in  the 
table  and  about  the  household." 

If  this  was  true  as  to  the  more  homely 
parts  of  the  habitation,  how  much  truer 
was  it  when  the  distinction  was  carried 
into  the  superior  apartments !  There, 
one  saw  my  mother  in  person,  and  sur- 
rounded by  those  appliances  which  denote 
refinement,  without,  however,  any  of  that 
elaborate  luxury  of  which  we  read  in  older 
countries.  In  America  we  had  much  fine 
china,  and  a  good  deal  of  massive  plate, 
regular  dinner-services  excepted,  pre- 
viously to  the  Revolution,  and  my  mother 
had  inherited  more  than  was  usual  of 
both  ;  but  the  country  knew  little  of  that 
degree  of  domestic  indulgence  which  is 
fast  creeping  in  among  us,  by  means  of 
its  enormously  increased  commerce. 

Although  the  fortunes  of  the  country 
had  undergone  so  much  waste  during 
seven  years  of  internal  warfare,  the  elas- 
ticity of  a  young  and  vigorous  nation  soon 
began  to  repair  the  evil.  It  is  true  that 
trade  did  not  fully  revive,  nor  its  connect- 
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ing  interests  receive  their  great  impulse, 
until  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  brought  the  States  under  a 
set  of  common  custom-house  regulations  ; 
nevertheless,  one  year  brought  about  a 
manifest  and  most  beneficent  change. 
There  was  now  some  security  in  making 
shipments,  and  the  country  immediately 
felt  the  consequences.  The  year  1784  was 
a  sort  of  breathing-time  for  the  nation, 
though  long  ere  it  was  passed  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  republic  began  to  make 
themselves  apparent  and  felt.  Then  it 
was  that,  as  a  people,  this  community 
first  learned  the  immense  advantage  it 
had  obtained  by  controlling  its  own  inter- 
ests, and  by  treating  them  as  secondary 
to  those  of' no  other  part  of  the  world. 
This  was  the  great  gain  of  all  our  labors. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  He  tells  her  something, 
That  makes  her  blood  look  out ;  good  sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream."— Winter's  Tale. 

Happy,  happy  Lilacsbush  !  Never  can 
I  forget  the  delight  with  which  I  roamed 
over  its  heights  and  glens,  and  how  I 
rioted  in  the  pleasure  of  feeling  I  was 
again  a  sort  of  master  in  •  those  scenes 
which  had  been  the  haunts  of  my  boy- 
hood !  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1784  before 
I  was  folded  to  the  arms  of  my  mother; 
and  this,  too,  after  a  separation  of  near 
two  years.  Kate  laughed,  and  wept,  and 
hugged  me,  just  as  she.  would  have  done 
five  years  earlier,  though  she  was  now  a 
lovely  young  woman,  turned  of  nineteen. 
As  for  aunt  Mary,  she  shook  hands,  gave 
me  a  kind  kiss  or  two,  and  smiled  on  me 
affectionately,  in  her  own  quiet,  gentle 
manner.  The  house  was  in  a  tumult,  for 
Jaap  returned  with  me,  his  wool  well 
sprinkled  with  gray,  and  there  were  lots 
of  little  Satanstoes  (for  such  was  his 
family  name,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Jaap 
called  herself  Miss  Lilacsbush),  children 
and  grandchildren,  to  welcome  him.  To 
say  the  truth,  the  house  was  not  decently 
tranquil  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  I  ordered  my 
horse,  to  ride  across  the  country  to  Satans- 


toe,  in  order  to  visit  my  widowed  grand- 
mother, who  had  resisted  all  attempts  to 
persuade  her  to  give  up  the  cares  of  house- 
keeping, and  to  come  and  live  at  Lilacs- 
bush. The  general,  for  so  everybody  now 
called  my  father,  did  not  accompany  me, 
having  been  at  Satanstoe  a  day  or  two 
before ;  but  my  sister  did.  As  the  roads 
had  been  much  neglected  in  the  war,  we 
went  in  the  saddle,  Kate  being  one  of  the 
most  spirited  horse-women  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. By  this  time,  Jaap  had  got 
to  be  privileged,  doing  just  such  work  as 
suited  his  fancy ;  or,  it  might  be  better  to 
say,  was  not  of  much  use  except  in  the 
desultory  employments  that  had  so  long 
been  his  principal  pursuits ;  and  he  was 
sent  off  an  hour  or  two  before  we  started 
ourselves,  to  let  Mrs.  Littlepage,  or  his 
"ole — ole  missus,"  as  the  fellow  always 
called  my  grandmother,  know  whom  she 
was  to  expect  to  dinner. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  are  por- 
tions of  the  world  in  which  people  get  to 
be  so  sophisticated  that  the  nearest  of  kin 
cannot  take  such  a  liberty  as  this.  The 
son  will  not  presume  to  take  a  plate  at 
the  table  of  the  father  without  observing 
the  ceremony  of  asking  or  of  being  asked ! 
Heaven  be  praised  !  we  have  not  yet 
reached  this  pass  in  America.  What 
parent,  or  grandparent,  to  the  remotest 
living  generation,  would  receive  a  de- 
scendant with  anything  but  a  smile,  or 
a  welcome,  let  him  come  when  and  how 
he  will  ?  If  there  be  not  room,  or  prepar- 
ation, the  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  in 
welcomes;  or,  when  absolute  impossibil- 
ities interpose,  if  they  are  not  overcome 
by  means  of  a  quick  invention,  as  most 
such  "impossibilities"  are,  the  truth  is 
frankly  told,  and  the  pleasure  is  deferred 
to  a  more  fortunate  moment.  It  is  not 
•my  intention  to  throw  a  vulgar  and  igno- 
rant gibe  into  the  face  of  an  advanced 
civilization,  as  is  too  apt  to  be  the  propen- 
sity of  ignorance  and  provincial  habits ; 
for  I  well  know  that  most  of  the  usages 
of  those  highly  improved  conditions  of  so- 
ciety are  founded  in  reason,  and  have  their 
justification  in  a  cultivated  common  sense; 
but,  after  all,  mother  nature  has  her 
rights,  and  they  are  not  to   be  invaded 
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too  boldly,  without  bringing  with  the  acts  ' 
themselves  their  merited  punishments. 

It  was  just  nine,  on  a  fine  May  morn- 
ing, when  Kate  Littlepage  and  myself 
rode  through  the  outer  gate  of  Lilacs- 
bush  and  issued  upon  the  old,  well-known 
Kingsbridge  road.  Kingsb ridge !  That 
name  still  remains,  as  do  those  of  the 
counties  of  Kings,  and  Queens,  and  Duch- 
ess, to  saj'-  nothing  of  quantities  of  Princes 
this  and  that  in  other  States ;  and  I  hope 
they  always  may  remain,  as  so  many 
landmarks  in  our  history.  These  names 
are  all  that  now  remain  among  us  of  the 
monarchy:  and  yet  have  I  heard  my 
father  say  a  hundred  times,  that  when  a 
young  man  his  reverence  for  the  British 
throne  was  second  only  to  his  reverence 
for  the  Church.  In  how  short  a  time  has 
this  feeling  been  changed  throughout 
an  entire  nation ;  or,  if  not  absolutely 
changed,  for  some  still  continue  to  rev- 
erence monarchy,  how  widely  and  irre- 
mediably has  it  been  impaired  !  Such  are 
the  things  of  the  world,  perishable  and 
temporary  in  their  very  natures ;  and 
they  would  do  well  to  remember  the 
truth  who  have  much  at  stake  in  such 
changes. 

We  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  inn  at 
Kingsbridge  to  say  good  morning  to  old 
Mrs.  Light,  the  landlady  who  had  now 
kept  the  house  half  a  century,  and  who 
had  known  us,  and  our  parents  before  us, 
from  childhood.  This  loquacious  house- 
wife had  her  good  and  bad  points,  but 
habit  had  given  her  a  sort  of  claim  on 
our  attentions,  and  I  could  not  pass  her 
door  without  drawing  the  rein,  if  it  were 
only  for  a  moment.  This  was  no  sooner 
done,  than  the  landlady  in  person  was  on 
her  threshold  to  greet  us. 

"Ay,  I  dreamt  this,  Mr.  Mordaunt," 
the  old  woman  exclaimed,  the  instant  she 
saw  me — "  I  dreamt  this  no  later  than 
last  week  !  It  is  nonsense  to  deny  it ; 
dreams  do  often  come  true  ! " 

"And  what  has  been  .your  dream  this 
time,  Mrs.  Light  ?  "  I  asked,  well  know- 
ing it  was  to  come,  and  the  sooner  we  got 
it  the  better. 

"I  dreamt  the  general  had  come  home 
last  fall,  and  he  had  come  home  !     Now 


the  only  idee  I  had  to  help  out  that  dream 
was  a  report  that  he  was  to  be  home  that 
day;  but  you  know,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  or 
Major  Littlepage,  they  tell  me  I  ought 
now  to  call  you — but  you  know,  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt, how  often  reports  turn  out  to  be 
nothing.  I  count  a  report  as  no  great 
help  to  a  dream.  So,  last  week,  I  dreamed 
you  would  certainly  be  home  this  week ; 
and  here  you  are,  sure  enough  !  " 

"And  all  without  any  lying  report  to 
help  you,  my  good  landlady  ?  " 

"  Why,  no  great  matter  ;  a  few  flying 
rumors,  perhaps;  but  as  I  never  believe 
them  when  awake,  it's  onreasonable  to 
suppose  a  body  would  believe  'em  when 
asleep.  Yes,  Jaaf  stopped  a  minute  to 
water  his  horse  this  morning,  and  I  fore- 
saw from  that  moment  my  dream  would 
come  to  be  true,  though  I  never  exchanged 
a  word  with  the  nigger." 

"That  is  a  little  remarkable,  Mrs. 
Light,  as  I  supposed  you  always  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  your  guests." 

"  Not  with  the  blacks,  major ;  it's  apt 
to  make  'em  sassy.  Sassiness  in  a  nigger 
is  a  thing  I  can't  abide,  and  therefore  I 
keep  'em  all  at  a  distance.  Well,  the  times 
that  I  have  seen,  major,  since  you  went 
off  to  the  wars  !  and  the  changes  we  have 
had  !  Our  clergyman  don't  pray  any 
longer  for  the  king  and  queen — no  more 
than  if  there  wasn't  sich  people  living." 

".  Not  directly,  perhaps,  but  as  a  part 
of  the  Church  of  God,  I  trust.  We  all 
pray  for  Congress  now." 

"Well,  I  hope  good  will  come  out  of  it  ! 
I  must  say,  major,  that  His  Majesty's 
officers  spent  more  freely,  and  paid  in 
better  mone3r,  than  the  continental  gen- 
tlemen. I've  had  'em  both  here  by  rijji- 
ments,  and  that's  the  character  I  must 
give  'em,  in  honesty." 

"  You  will  remember  they  were  richer, 
and  had  more  money  than  our  people.  It 
is  easy  for  the  rich  to  appear  liberal." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,  sir,  and  you  ought, 
and  do  know  it,  too.  The  Littlepages  are 
rich,  and  always  have  been,  and  they  are 
liberal  too.  Lord  bless  your  smiling, 
pretty  faces  !  I  knowed  your  family  long 
afore  you  knowed  it  yourselves.  I  know'd 
old  Captain   Hugh    Roger,   your    great- 
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grand 'ther,  and  the  old  general,  your 
grand  'ther,  and  now  I  know  the  young 
general)  and  you  ?  Well,  this  will  not  be 
the  last  of  you,  I  dares  to  say,  and  there'll 
be  light  hearts  and  happy  ones  among 
the  Bayards,  I'll  answer  for  it,  now  the 
wars  are  over,  and  young  Major  Little- 
page  has  got  back." 

This  terminated  the  discourse ;  for  by 
this  time  I  had  enough  of  it ;  and  making 
my  bow,  Kate  and  I  rode  on.  Still,  I 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  last 
speech  of  the  old  woman,  and  most  of 
all  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ut- 
tered. The  name  of  Bayard  was  well 
known  among  us,  belonging  to  a  family 
of  which  there  were  several  branches 
spread  through  the  Middle  States  as  far 
south  as  Delaware ;  but  I  did  not  happen 
to  know  a  single  individual  of  them  all. 
What,  then,  could  my  return  have  to  do 
with  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  any  of  the 
name  of  Bayard  ?  It  was  natural  enough, 
after  ruminating  a  minute  or  two  on  the 
subject,  that  I  should  utter  some  of  my 
ideas,  on  such  a  subject,  to  my  compan- 
ion. 

"What  could  the  old  woman  mean, 
Kate,"  I  abruptly  commenced,  "by  say- 
ing there  would  now  be  light  hearts  and 
happy  ones  among  the  Bayards  ?" 

"Poor  Mrs.  Light  is  a  great  gossip, 
Mordaunt,  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  she 
know  her  own  meaning  half  the  time. 
All  the  Bayards  we  know  are  the  family 
at  the  Hickories;  and  with  them,  you 
have  doubtless  heard,  my  mother  has 
long  been  intimate." 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  about  it,  child. 
All  I  know  is,  that  there  is  a  place  called 
the  Hickories  up  the  river  a  few  miles,  and 
that  it  belongs  to  some  of  the  Bayards ; 
but  I  never  heard  of  any  intimacy.  On 
the  contrary,  I  remember  to  have  heard 
that  there  was  a  lawsuit  once,  between 
my  grandfather  Mordaunt  and  some  old 
Bayard  or  other  ;  and  I  th  ought  we  were 
a  sort  of  hereditary  strangers." 

"That  is  quite  forgotten,  and  my 
mother  says  it  all  arose  from  a  mistake. 
We  are  decided  friends  now." 

"I'm  sure  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ; 
for,  since  it  is  peace,  let  us  have  peace; 


though  old  enemies  are  not  apt  to  make 
very  decided  friends." 

"But  we  never  were — that  is,  my 
grandfather  never  was  an  enemy  of  any- 
body ;  and  the  whole  matter  was  amica- 
bly settled  just  before  he  went  to  Europe, 
on  his  unfortunate  visit  to  Sir  Harry  Bul- 
strode.  No — no — my  mother  will  tell  you, 
Mordaunt,  that  the  Littlepages  and  the 
Bayards  now  regard  each  other  as  very 
decided  friends." 

Kate  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness 
that  I  was  disposed  to  take  a  look  at  her. 
The  face  of  the  girl  was  flushed,  and  I 
fancy  she  had  a  secret  consciousness  of 
the  fact  •  for  she  turned  it  from  me  as  if 
gazing  at  some  object  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, thereby  preventing  me  from  see- 
ing much  of  it. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  learn  all  this,"  I 
answered,  a  little  dryly.  "As  I  am  a 
Littlepage,  it  would  have  been  awkward 
not  to  have  known  it,  had  I  accidentally 
met  with  one  of  these  Bayards.  Does  the 
peace  include  all  of  the  name,  or  only 
those  of  the  Hickories?" 

Kate  laughed ;  then  she  was  pleased  to 
tell  me  that  I  was  to  consider  myself  the 
friend  of  all  of  the  name. 

"  And  most  especially  of  those  of  the 
name  who  dwell  at  the  Hickories  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  How  many  may  there  be  of  this  es- 
pecially peaceful  breed  ?  six,  a  dozen,  or 
twenty  ?  " 

"  Only  four  ;  so  your  task  will  make  no 
very  heavy  demand  on  your  affections. 
Your  heart  has  room,  I  trust,  for  four 
more  friends?  " 

"  For  a  thousand,  if  I  can  find  them, 
my  dear.  I  can  accept  as  many  friends 
as  you  please,  but  have  places  for  none 
else.     All  the  other  niches  are  occupied." 

"  Occupied  ! — I  hope  that  is  not  true, 
Mordaunt.  One  place,  at  least,  is  va- 
cant." 

"  True ;  I  had  forgotten  a  place  must 
be  reserved  for  the  brother  you  will  one 
day  give  me.  Well,  name  him,  as  soon 
as  you  please ;  I  shall  be  ready  to  love 
him,  child." 

"  I  may  never  make  so  heavy  a  draft 
on  your  affections.      Anneke  has  given 
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you  a  brother  already,  and  a  very  excel- 
lent one  he  is,  and  that  ought  to  satisfy  a 
reasonable  man." 

"Ay,  so  all  you  young  women  say  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twentj1-,  but  you  usually 
change  your  mind  in  the  .end.  The  sooner 
you  tell  me  who  the  youth  is,  therefore, 
the  sooner  I  shall  begin  to  like  him — is  he 
one  of  the  Bayards  ? — un  chevalier  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche?" 

Kate  had  a  brilliant  complexion,  in 
'  common ;  but,  as  I  now  turned  my  eyes 
toward  her  inquiringly,  more  in  mischief, 
however,  than  with  the  expectation  of 
learning  anything  new,  I  saw  the  roses  of 
her  cheeks  expand  until  they  covered  her 
temples.  •  The  little  beaver  she  wore,  and 
which  became  her  amazingty,  did  not  suf- 
fice to  conceal  these  blushes,  and  I  now 
really  began  to  suspect  I  had  hit  on  a 
vein  that  was  sensitive.  But  my  sister 
was  a  girl  of  spirit,  and  though  it  was  no 
difficult  thing  to  make  her  change  color, 
it  was  by  no  means  easj^  to  look  her 
down. 

"I  trust  your  new  brother,  Mordaunt, 
should  there  ever  be  such  a  person,  will 
be  a  respectable  man,  if  not  absolutely 
without  reproach,"  she  answered.  "But, 
if  there  be  a  Tom  Bayard,  there  is  also  a 
Pris  Bayard,  his  sister." 

"  So — so— this  is  all  news  to  me  indeed  ! 
As  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bayard,  I  shall  ask  no 
questions,  my  interest  in  him,  if  there  is 
to  be  airy,  being  altogether  ex-officio,  as 
one  may  say,  and  coming  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  am  a 
little  curious  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Pris- 
cilla  Bayard,  a  lady,  you  will  remember, 
I  never  saw." 

My  eye  was  on  Kate  the  whole  time, 
and  I  fancied  she  looked  gratified,  though 
she  still  looked  confused. 

"  Ask  what  you  will,  brother — Priscilla 
Bayard  can  bear  a  very  close  examina- 
tion." 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  did  that  old 
gossip  allude  to  Miss  Priscilla,  by  saying 
there  would  be  light  hearts  and  happy 
ones  among  the  Bayards  ?  " 

"Nay,  I  cannot  answer  for  poor  Mrs. 
Light's  conceits.  Put  your  questions  in 
3ome  other  form." 


"Is  there  much  intimacy  between  the 
people  of  the  'Bush  and  those  of  the 
Hickories." 

"Great — we  like  them  exceedingly; 
and  I  think  the3r  like  us." 

"Does  this  intimacy  extend  to  the 
young  folk,  or  is  it  confined  to  the  old  ?  " 

"That  is  somewhat  personal,"  said 
Kate,  laughing,  "  as  I  happen  to  be  the 
only  'young  folk'  at  the  'Bush  to  main- 
tain the  said  intimacy.  As  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of,  however,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  much  of  which  one  may  be 
proud,  I  shall  answer  that  it  includes 
'all  ages  and  both  sexes; '  everybody  but 
yourself,  in  a  word." 

"  And  you  like  old  Mr.  Bayard  ?  " 

"Amazingly." 

"  And  old  Mrs.  Bayard  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  very  agreeable  person,  and 
an  excellent  wife  and  mother." 

"And  you  love  Pris  Bayard  ?  " 

"As  the  apple  of  mine  eye,"  the  girl 
answered  with  emphasis. 

"  And  you  like  Tom  Bayard,  her 
brother?" 

"  As  much  as  is  decent  and  proper  for 
one  young  woman  to  like  the  brother  of 
another  3roung  woman  whom  she  admits 
that  she  loves  as  the  apple  of  her  eye." 

Although  it  was  not  easj7-,  at  least  not 
easy  for  me,  to  cause  Kate  Littlepage  to 
hold  her  tongue,  it  was  not  easy  for  her  to 
cause  the  tell-tale  blood  alwaj-s  to  remain 
stationary.  She  was  surprisingly  beauti- 
ful in  her  blushes,  and  as  much  like  what 
I  had  often  fancied  my  dear  mother  might 
have  been  in  her  best  days  as  possible,  at 
the  very  moment  she  was  making  these 
replies  as  steadily  as  if  they  gave  her  no 
trouble. 

"  How  is  all  this  then  connected  with 
rejoicings  among  the  people  of  the  Hick- 
•ories,  at  my  return  ?  Are  you  the  be- 
trothed of  Tom  Bayard,  and  have  you 
been  waiting  for  my  return  to  give  him 
your  hand  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  the  betrothed  of  Tom  Bay- 
ard, and  have  not  been  waiting  for  your 
return  to  give  him  my  hand,"  answered 
Kate,  steadily.  "As  for  Mrs.  Light's 
gossipings,  you  cannot  expect  me  to  ex- 
plain them.     She  gets  her  reports  from 
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servants,  and  others  of  that  class,  and 
you  know  what  such  reports  are  usually 
worth.  But,  as  for  my  waiting  for  your 
return,  brother,  in  order  to  announce  such 
an  event,  3'ou  little  know  how  much  I  love 
you,  if  you  suppose  I  would  do  any  such 
thing." 

Kate  said  this  with  feeling1,  and  I 
thanked  her  with  my  eyes,  but  could 
not  have  spoken,  and  did  not  speak,  un- 
til we  had  ridden  some  distance.  After 
this  pause,  I  renewed  the  discourse  with 
some  of  its  original  spirit. 

"On  that  subject,  Katrinke,  dear,"  I 
said,  "  I  trust  we  understand  each  other. 
Single  or  married,  you  will  ever  be  very 
dear  to  me  ;  and  I  own  I  should  be  hurt 
to  be  one  of  the  last  to  learn  your  engage- 
ment, whenever  that  may  happen.  And 
now  for  this  Priscilla  Bayard — do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  like  her  ?  " 

"  Do  I !  It  would  be  one  of  the  happi- 
est moments  of  my  life,  Mordaunt,  when 
I  could  hear  you  acknowledge  that  you 
love  her  !  " 

This  was  uttered  with  great  animation, 
and  in  a  way  to  show  that  my  sister  was 
very  much  in  earnest.  I  felt  some  sur- 
prise when  I  put  this  feeling  in  connection 
with  the  landlady's  remarks,  and  began 
to  suspect  there  might  be  something  be- 
hind the  curtain  worthy  of  my  knowledge. 
In  order  to  make  discoveries,  however,  it 
was  necessary  to  pursue  the  discourse. 

"Of  what  age  is  Miss.  Bayard?"  I 
demanded. 

"  She  is  two  months  my  senior — very 
suitable,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"I  do  not  object  to  the  difference, 
which  will  do  very  well.  Is  she  accom- 
plished ?  " 

"  Not  very.  You  know  few  of  us  girls 
who  have  been  educated  during  the  Revo- 
lution, can  boast  of  much  in  that  way ; 
though  Priscilla  is  better  than  common." 

"Than  of  her  class,  you  mean  of 
course?  " 

"  Certainly— better  than  most  young 
ladies  of  our  best  families." 

"Is  she  amiable?" 

"  As  Anneke,  herself  !  " 

This  was  saying  a  great  deal,  our  eldest 
sister,  as  often  happens  in  families,  being 


its  paragon  in  the  way  of  all  the  virtues, 
and  Anneke's  temper  being  really  serenity 
itself. 

"  You  give  her  a  high  character,,  and 
one  few  girls  could  sustain.  Is  she  sen- 
sible and  well-informed  ?  " 

"  Enough  so  as  often  to  make  me  feel 
ashamed  of  myself.  She  has  an  excellent 
mother,  Mordaunt;  and  I  have  heard 
you  say,  often,  that  the  mother  would 
have  great  influence  with  you  in  choosing 
a  wife." 

"  That  must  have  been  when- 1  was  very 
young,  child,  before  I  went  to  the  army, 
where  we  look  more  at  the  young  than  at 
the  old  women.  But,  why  a  wife  ?  Is  it 
all  settled  between  the  old  people  that  I 
am  to  propose  to  this  Priscilla  Bayard, 
and  are  you  a  party  to  the  scheme  ?  " 

Kate  laughed  with  all  her  heart,  but  I 
fanced  she  looked  conscious. 

"You  make  no  answer,  young  lady,' 
and  you  must  permit  me  to  remind  you 
that  there  is  an  express  compact  between 
you  and  me  to  treat  each  other  frankly 
on  all  occasions.  This  is .  one  on  which  I 
especially  desire  to  see  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  rigidly  enforced.  Does  any 
such  project  exist?" 

"  Not  as  a  project,  discussed  and 
planned — no — certainly  not.  No,  a  thou- 
sand times,  no.  But  I  shall  run  the  risk 
of  frustrating  one  of  my  most  cherished 
hopes  by  saying,  honestly,  that  you  could 
not  gratify  my  dear  mother,  aunt  Mary, 
and  myself,  more  than  by  falling  in  love 
with  Pris  Bayard.  We  all  love  her  our- 
selves, and  we  wish  you  to  be  of  the 
party,  knowing  that  your  love  would  prob- 
ably lead  to  a  connection  we  should  all 
like  more  than  I  can  express.  There ;  you 
cannot  complain  of  a  want  of  frankness, 
for  I  have  heard  it  said,  again  and  again, 
that  the  wishes  of  friends  indiscreetly  ex- 
pressed are  very  apt  to  set  young  men 
against  the  very  person  it  is  desired  to 
make  them  admire." 

"Quite  likely  to  be  true  as  a  rule, 
though  in  my  case  no  effect,  good  or  bad, 
will  be  produced.  But  how  do  the  Bay- 
ards feel  in  this  matter?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  Of  course,  no 
allusion  has  ever  been  made  to  any  of  the 
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family  on  the  subject ;  and  as  none  of 
them  know  you,  it  is  im — that  is,  no  allu- 
sion— I  mean — certainly  not  to  more  than 
one  of  them.  I  believe  some  vague  re- 
marks may  have  been  ventured  to  one — 
but—" 

"  By  yourself,  and  to  your  friend 
Pris  ?  " 

"  Never  " — said  Kate,  with  emphasis. 
"  Such  a  subject  could  never  be  mentioned 
between,  us." 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  between  the 
old  ladies— rthe  two  mothers,  probably?  " 

"  I  should  think  not.  Mrs.  Bayard  is  a 
woman  of  reserve,  and  mamma  has  an 
extreme  sense  of  propriety,  as  you  know 
yourself,  that  would  not  be  likely  to  per- 
mit such  a  thing." 

"  Would  the  general  think  of  contract- 
ing me,  when  my  back  was  turned  ?  " 

"Not  he — papa  troubles  himself  very 
little  about  such  things.  Ever  since 
his  return  home,  he  has  been  courting 
mamma  over  again,  he  tells  us." 

"  Surely,  aunt  Mary  has  not  found 
words  for  such  an  allusion  !  " 

"She,  indeed  !  Poor,  dear  aunt  Mary; 
it  is  little  she  meddles  with  any  one's  con- 
cerns but  her  own.  Do  you  know,  Mor- 
daunt,  that  mamma  has  told  me  the  whole 
of  her  story  lately,  and  the  reason  why 
she  has  refused  so  many  excellent  offers. 
I  dare  saj7,  if  you  ask  her,  she  will  tell 
you." 

"I  know  the  whole  story  already,  from 
the  general,  child.  But,  if  this  matter 
has  been  alluded  to,  to  one  of  the  Bayards, 
and  neither  my  father,  mother,  nor  aunt 
Mary  has  made  the  allusion  on  our  side, 
and  neither  Mr.  Bayard,  his  wife,  nor 
daughter  has  been  the  party  to  whom 
the  allusion  has  been  made  on  the  other, 
there  remain  only  yourself  and  Tom  to 
hold  the  discourse.  I  beg  you  to  explain 
this  point  with  your  customary  frankness." 

Kate  Littlepage's  face  was  scarlet.  She 
was  fairly  caught,  though  I  distrusted  the 
truth  from  the  moment  she  so  stammered 
and  hesitated  in  correcting  her  first  state- 
ment. I  will  own  I  enjoyed  the  girl's 
confusion,  it  made  her  appear  so  supreme- 
ly lovely ;  and  I  was  almost  as  proud  of 
her  as  I  tenderly  loved  her.     Dear,  dear 


Katie  ;  from  my  childhood  I  had  my  own 
amusement  with  her,  though  I  do  not  re- 
member anything  like  a  harsh  expression, 
or  an  unkind  feeling,  that  has  ever  passed, 
or  indeed  existed,  between  us.  A  finer 
study  than  the  face  of  my  sister  offered 
for  the  next  minute  was  never  presented 
to  the  eye  of  man ;  and  I  enjoyed  it  so 
much  the  more,  from  a  strong  conviction 
that,  while  so  deepry  confused,  she  was 
not  unhappy.  Native  ingenuousness, 
maiden  modesty,  her  habit  of  frank 
dealing  with  me,  and  a  wish  to  continue 
so  to  deal,  were  all  struggling  together 
in  her  fine  countenance,  forming  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  winning  pictures 
of  womanly  feelings  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
At  length,  the  love  of  fair-dealing,  and 
love  of  me,  prevailed  over  a  factitious 
shame  ;  the  color  settled  back  to  those 
cheeks  whence  it  had  appeared  to  flash, 
as  it  might  be,  remaining  just  enough 
heightened  to  be  remarked,  and  Kate 
looked  toward  me  in  a  way  that  denoted 
all  the  sisterly  confidence  and  regard  that 
she  actually  felt. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  be  the  one  to  com- 
municate to  you  a  fact,  Mordaunt,  in 
which  I  know  you  will  feel  a  deep  inter- 
est, for  I  had  supposed  mjr  mother  would 
save  me  the  confusion  of  telling  it  to  you ; 
but,  now,  there  is  no  choice  between  re- 
sorting to  equivocations  that  I  do  not 
like  and  using  our  old  long-established 
frankness." 

"The  long  and  short  of  which,  my  dear 
sister,  is  to  say  that  you  are  engaged  to 
Mr.  Bayard?" 

"  No ;  not  as  strong  as  that,  brother. 
Mr.  Bayard  has  offered,  and  my  answer 
is  deferred  until  you  have  met  him.  I 
would  not  engage  myself,  Mordaunt,  un- 
til you  approved  of  my  choice." 

"I  feel  the  compliment,  Katrinke,  and 
will  be  certain  to  repay  it,  in  kind.  De- 
pend on  it,  you  shall  know,  in  proper  sea- 
son, when  it  is  my  wish  to  marry,  and 
shall  be  heard." 

"There  is  a  difference  between  the 
claims  of  an  elder  and  an  only  brother, 
and  of  a  mere  girl,  who  ought  to  place 
much  dependence  on  the  advice  of  friends, 
in  making  her  own  selection." 
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"You  will  not  be  a  'mere  girl '  ay  lien 
that  time  comes,  but  a  married  woman 
yourself,  and  competent  to  give  good 
counsel  from  your  own  experience.  To 
return  to  Tom,  however ;  he  is  the  mem- 
ber of  his  family  to  whom  the  allusion 
was  made  ?  " 

"He  was,  Mordaunt,"  answered  Kate, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  And  you  were  the  person  who  made 
it  ?  " 

"  Very  true — we  were  talking  of  you, 
one  day ;  and  I  expressed  a  strong  hope 
that  you  would  see  Priscilla  with  the 
eyes  with  which,  I  can  assure  you,  all 
the  rest  of  your  family  see  her.  That 
was  all." 

"And  that  was  quite  enough,  child,  to 
cause  Tom  Bayard  to  hang  himself,  if  he 
were  a  lover  of  the  true  temper." 

"  Hang  himself,  brother  !  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  understand  why  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  merely  at  the  palpable  discour- 
agement such  a  wish  would  naturally 
convey  to  the  brother  of  the  young  lady, 
since  he  must  have  seen  you  were  willing 
to  connect  the  two  families  by  means 
other  than  giving  him  your  own  hand." 

Kate  laughed  ;  but  as  she  did  not  look 
much  confused,  or  at  all  alarmed,  I  was 
induced  to  believe  that  more  important 
encouragement  than  could  be  afforded  by 
means  of  her  wish  of  marrying  me  to  her 
suitor's  sister  had  been  given  Master  Tom, 
and  that  my  disapproval  of  the  gentleman 
would  cause  her  more  concern  than  she 
chose  to  avow.  We  rode  on,  however, 
some  little  distance,  without  either' s  offer- 
ing to  renew  the  discourse.  At  length, 
as  became  my  sex,  I  spoke. 

"  When  am  I  to  see  this  paragon  young 
man  and  paragon  young  woman,  Kate, 
since  see  both  I  must  ?  " 

"  Not  paragon  young  man,  brother  ;  I 
am  certain  I  have  called  him  by  no  such 
name ;  Tom  Bayard  is  a  good  fellow;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  he  is  by  any  means  a 
paragon." 

"He  is  a  good-looking  fellow  in  the 
bargain,  I  take  it  for  granted  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  so  as  you  are  yourself, 
if  that  will  gratify  your  vanity."    , 

"It    ought    to,  coming    from    such    a 


quarter ;  my  question  is  still  unanswered, 
notwithstanding. " 

"  To  own  the  truth  to  you,  Mordaunt,  I 
expect  we  shall  find  Tom  Bayard  and 
Pris  at  Satanstoe,  to  dine  with  my  grand- 
mother. She  wrote  me  word,  a  day  or 
two  since,  that  both  are  asked,  and  that 
she  hoped  both  would  accept." 
,  "  The  old  lady  is  then  in  the  plot,  and 
intends  to  marry  me,  will  ye,  nill  ye  ?  I 
had  thought  this  visit  altogether  a  scheme 
of  my  own." 

Kate  again  laughed,  and  told  me  I 
might  make  my  own  observations  on  that 
point,  and  judge  for  myself.  As  for  the 
visit,  I  had  only  accidentally  favored  a. 
project  of  others.  The  conversation  now 
changed,  and  for  several  miles  we  rode 
along,  conversing  of  the  scenes  of  the  war, 
without  adverting  to  the  Bayards  or  to 
marriages. 

We  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  gate 
of  the  Neck,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  house, 
when  we  met  Jaap  returning  to  Lilacsbush 
and  carding  some  fruit  to  my  mother, 
after  having  discharged  his  commission  of 
an  avant-courier..  From  Kate's  remark 
I  had  discovered  we  had  been  invited  by 
letter  to  take  this  excursion,  though  the 
ceremony  of  sending  the  negro  across  with 
his  message  had  been  observed  for  reasons 
that  were  not  very  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  made  no  remark,  however, 
determining  to  see  and  judge  for  myself. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  drew  our 
reins,  and  stopped  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  the  black. 

"  Well,  Jaap,  how  did  the  Neck  look, 
after  so  long  an  absence  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"It  look,  sah,  no  means  as  well  as  ole 
Missus,  who  do  look  capital,  for  such  a 
lady  !  Dey  do  won'ers  with  'e  Neck,  sah, 
if  you  just  believe  all  young  nigger  saj^. 
But  what  j'ou  t'ink,  Master  Mordy,  I  hear 
at  'e  tavern,  where  I  jist  stop,  to  water 
ole  Dick  ?  " 

"And  to  get  a  sup  of  cider  for  old  Jaap" 
— hereupon  the  negro  laughed  heartily, 
though  he  had  the  impudence  neither  to 
own  nor  deny  the  imputation,  his  weak- 
ness in  favor  of  "  wring-jaw  "  being  a  well- 
established  failing— "Well,  what  did  you 
hear,  while  taking  down  the  usual  mug  ?  " 
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"1  on'y  get  half  a  mug,  dis  time,  sah  ; 
ole,  ole  Missus  nebber  forgettin'  to  give 
me  jist  as  much  as  I  want.  Well,  sah, 
while  old  Dick  drink,  'e  new  landlady,  who 
come  from  Connetick,  you  know,  sah,  she 
say  to  me,  '  Where  you  go,  ole  color'  gen- 
tleum?  '     Dat  war'  civil,  anyhow," 

"  To  which  you  answered — " 

"I  answer  her,  sah,  and  say  I  go  tp 
Satanstoe,  whar'  I  come  from,  long  time 
'go."      . 

"  Whereupon  she  made  some  observa- 
tion or  other — well,  what  was  it? — You 
keep  Miss  Littlepage  waiting," 

"  Lor'  bless  her,  sah — it  my  business  to 
wait  on  Miss  Katrinke,  not  her  business  to 
wait  on  me — why  you  speak  so  droll,  now, 
Masser  Mordy  ?  " 

"Never  mind  all  that,  Jaap,  what  did 
the  new  Connecticut  lady  say,  when  you 
told  her  you  were  going  to  Satanstoe,  the 
place  where  you  had  come  from,  a  long 
time  ago  ?" 

"  What  she  say,  Masser  Mordy,  sah  ! — 
she  say  great  foolishness,  and  make  me 
mad.  'What  you  call  by  dat  awful 
name  ? '  she  say,  making  face  like  as  if 
she  see  a  spook.  '  You  must  mean  Dib- 
bleton,'  she  say — '  dat  *e  way  all  'e  people 
as  is  genteel  call  'e  Neck  ?  '  "  Did  you  ebber 
hear  'e  like,  sah  ?  "  v 

"  Oh !  yes ;  I  heard  the  like  of  it,  as 
soon  as  I  was  born ;  the  attempt  to 
change  the  name  of  our  old  place  having 
existed  now  these  thirty  years.  Why, 
some  people  call  Hellgate,  Hurlgate ;  after 
that,  one  may  expect  anything.  Do  you 
not  know,  Jaap,  a  Yankee  is  never  satis- 
fied, unless  he  is  affecting  changes  ?  One 
half  his  time  he  is  altering  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  own  names,  and  the  other  half 
he  is  altering  ours.  Let  him  call  the  place 
what  he  will,  you  and  1  will  stick  to 
Satanstoe." 

"  Dat  we  will,  sah — gib  'e  debbil  his 
due,  sah;  dat  an  ole  sa3an'.  I'm  sure 
anybody  as  has  eyes  can  see  where  his 
toe  hab  turn  up  ;e  sile,  and  shape  it  he  own 
way — no  dibble  dere,  sah." 

Thus  saying,  Jaap  rode  on,  my  sister 
and  myself  doing  the  same,  pursuing  the 
discourse  that  had  thus  accidentally  arisen 
among  us. 


(t  It  is  not  odd,  brother,  that  strangers 
should  have  this  itching  to  alter  the  name 
of  my  grandmother's  place  ?  "  said  Kate, 
after  we  had  parted  from  the  black.  ec  It 
is  a  homely  name,  certainly  ;  but  it  has 
been  used,  now,  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
century,  and  time,  at  least,  should  entitle 
it  to  be  let  alone." 

"Ay,  my  dear;  but  you  are  not  yet 
aware  of  the  desires,  and  longings,  and 
efforts,  and  ambition  of  a  'little  learning.' 
I  have  seen  enough,  in  my  short  career, 
to  know  there  is  a  spirit  up  among  us, 
that  calls  itself  by  the  pretending  title 
of  the  'spirit  of  improvement,'  which  is 
likely  to  overturn  more  important  things 
than  the  name  of  our  poor  Neck.  It  is  a 
spirit  that  assumes  the  respectable  char- 
acter of  a  love  of  liberty ;  and  under  that 
mask  it  gives  play  to  malice,  envy,  cov- 
etousness,  rapacity,  and  all  the  lowest 
passions  of  our  nature.  Among  other 
things,  it  takes  the  provincial  pretense  of 
a  mock-refinement,  and  flatters  an  ele- 
gance of  thought  that  is  easiest  attained 
by  those  who  have  no  perceptions  of 
anything  truly  elevated,  by  substituting 
squeamishness  and  affectations  for  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  and  a  good  tone  of 
manners." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Beat. — "  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come 

in  to  dinner." 
Bene.— "  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains." 
Beat. — "I  took  no  more  pains  for  these  thanks,  than 
You  take  pains  to  thank  me ;  if  it  had  been 

painful, 
I  would  not  have  come.'' 

—Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

In  the  porch  of  the  house  at  Satanstoe 
stood  my  dear  grandmother  and  the  no- 
table Tom  Ba3^ard,  to  receive  us.  The 
first  glance  at  the  latter  told  me  that  he 
was  a  "proper  man";  and  by  the  second 
I  got  the  pleasing  assurance  that  .he  had 
no  eye,  just  then,  but  for  Kate.  This  was 
pleasant  to  know,  as  I  never  could  have 
been  happy  in  consenting  to  yield  that 
dear  girl  to  any  but  a  man  who  appreci- 
ated her  worth,  and  fully  admired  her 
beauty.  As  to  my  dear  "ole,  ole  "  grand- 
mother, who  was  not  so  very  old  neither, 
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being-  still  under  seventy,  her  reception  of 
us  was  just  what  I  had  ever  found  it ; 
warm,  affectionate,  and  gentle.  She 
called  my  father,  the  general,  Corny, 
even  when  she  spoke  to  him  in  a  room 
full  of  company ;  though,  for  that  matter, 
I  have  heard  my  mother,  who  was  much 
more  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  having 
lived  a  great  deal  in  society,  do  the  same 
thing,  when  she  thought  herself  alone.  I 
have  read  some  priggish  hook  or  other, 
written  no  douht  by  one  who  knew  men 
only  through  pages  like  his  own,  decry 
such  familiarities ;  but  I  have  generally 
found  those  the  happiest  families,  and  at 
the  bottom,  the  best  toned,  where  it  was 
Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Bob,  and  Dick,  and 
Bess,  and  Di ;  as  for  your  Louisa  Adelinas, 
and  Robert  Augustuses,  and  all  such  elab- 
orate respect,  I  frankly  declare  I  have  a 
contempt  for  it.  Those  are  the  sort  of 
people  who  would  call  Satanstoe,  Dibble- 
ton  ;  Hellgate,  Hurlgate ;  and  themselves 
accomplished.  Thank  heaven,  we  had  no 
such  nonsense  at  Lilacsbush,  or  at  the 
Neck.  My  father  was  Corny  ;  my  mother, 
Anneke ;  Katrinke,  Kate ;  and  I  was 
Mordy,  or  Mord ;  or,  when  there  was  no 
hurry,  Mordaunt. 

Tom  Bayard  met  my  salutations  frank- 
ly, and  with  a  gentlemanlike  ease,  though 
there  was  a  slight  color  on  his  cheek 
which  said  to  me,  "  I  mean  to  get  your 
sister."  Yet  I  liked  the  fellow's  manner. 
There  was  no  grasping  of  the  hand,  and 
coming  forward  to  rush  into  an  intimacy 
at  the  first  moment  we  met ;  but  he  re- 
turned my  bow  graciousty  and  gracefully, 
and  his  smile  as  he  did  so  seemed  to  invite 
farther  and  better  acquaintance. 

Now  I  have  seen  a  man  cross  a  whole 
room  to  shake  hands  at  an  introduction  to 
an  utter  stranger,  and  maintain  a  coun- 
tenance the  whole  time  as  somber  as  if  he 
were  condoling  with  him  on  the  loss  of  his 
wife.  This  habit  of  shaking  hands  dole- 
fully is  growing  among  us,  and  is  im- 
ported from  some  of  our  sister  States ;  for 
it  is  certainly  not  a  New  York  custom, 
except  among  intimates :  and  it  is  a  bad 
usage  in  my  opinion,  as  it  destroys  one  of 
the  best  means  of  graduating  feelings, 
and  is  especially  ungraceful  at  an  intro- 


duction. But  alas !  there  are  so  many 
such  innovations  that  one  cannot  pretend 
to  predict  where  they  are  to  stop.  I  never 
shook  hands  at  an  introduction,  unless  it 
were  under  my  own  roof,  and  when  I 
wished  to  denote  a  decidedly  hospitable 
feeling,  until  after  I  was  forty.  It  was 
thought  vulgar  in  my  younger  days,  and 
I  am  not  quite  certain  it  is  not  thought  so 
now. 

In  the  little  old-fashioned  drawing-room, 
as  of  late  years  my  good  grandmother 
had  been  persuaded  to  call  what  was  once 
only  the  best  parlor,  we  found  Miss  Pris- 
cilla  Bayard,  who  for  some  reason  that 
was  unexplained  did  not  come  to  the  porch 
to  meet  her  friend.  She  was  in  truth  a 
charming  girl,  with  fine  dark  eyes,  glossy 
hair,  a  delicate  and  lady-like  form,  and  a 
grace  of  manner  that  denoted  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  best  company  of  the 
land.  Kate  and  Pris  embraced  .  each 
other  with  a  warmth  and  sincerity  that 
spoke  in  favor  of  each,  and  with  perfect 
nature.  An  affected  American  girl,  by 
the  way,  is  very  uncommon  ;  and  nothing 
strikes  me  sooner,  when  I  see  my  own 
countrywomen  placed  at  the  side  of  Euro- 
peans, than  the  difference  in  this  respect ; 
the  one  seems  so  natural,  while  the  other 
is  so  artificial !  . 

My  own  reception  by  Miss  Bayard  was 
gracious,  though  I  fancied  it  was  not  en- 
tirely free  from  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing, on  some  idle  occasion,  heard  her  own 
name  intimately  connected  with  mine. 
Perhaps  Kate,  in  their  confidential  mo- 
ments, may  have  said  something  to  this 
effect ;  or  I  may  have  been  mistaken. 

My  grandmother  soon  announced  that 
the  whole  party  was  to  pass  the  night  at 
Satanstoe.  As  we  were  accustomed  to 
such  plans,  neither  Kate  nor  myself  raised 
the  least  objection,  while  the  Bayards 
submitted  to  orders,  which  I  soon  dis- 
covered even  they  were  not  unused  to, 
with  perfect  good  will  and  submission. 
Thus  brought  together,  in  the  familiarity 
of  a  quiet  and  small  party  in  a  country 
house,  we  made  great  progress  in  inti- 
macy ;  and  by  the  time  dinner  was  over,  or 
by  four  o'clock,  I  felt  like  an  old  acquaint- 
ance with  those  who  had  so  lately  been 
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strangers  to  me,  even  by  name.  As  for 
Bayard  and  my  sister,  they  were  in  the 
best  of  humors  from  the  start,  and  I  felt 
satisfied  their  affair  was  a  settled  thing 
in  their  own  minds ;  but  Miss  Priscilla 
was  a  little  under  constraint  for  an  hour 
or  two,  like  a  person  who  felt  a  slight 
embarrassment.  This  wore  off,  however, 
and  long  before  we  left  the  table  she  had 
become  entirely  herself ;  and  a  very 
charming  self  it  was,  I  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit. I  say  forced ;  for  spite  of  all  I  had 
said,  and  a  certain  amount  of  good  sense, 
I  hope,  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
distrust  which  accompanied  the  notion 
that  I  was  expected  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  young  lady.  My  poor  grandmother 
contributed  her  share,  too,  to  keeping  this 
feeling  alive.  The  manner  in  which  she 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the 
satisfied  smile  that  passed  over  her  coun- 
tenance whenever  she  observed  Pris  and 
myself  conversing  freely,  betrayed  to  me 
completely  that  she  was  in  the  secret,  and 
had  a  hand  in  what  I  chose  to  regard  as 
a  sort  of  plot. 

I  had  heard  that  my  grandmother  had 
set  her  heart  on  the  marriage  of  my  par- 
ents a  year  or  two  before  matters  came 
round,  and  that  she  always  fancied  she 
had  been  very  instrumental  in  forming  a 
connection  that  had  been  as  happy  as  her 
own.  The  recollection,  or  the  fancy  of  this 
success,  most  probably  encouraged  her  to 
take  a  share  in  the  present  scheme  ;  and  I 
have  always  supposed  that  she  got  us  all 
together  on  that  occasion  in  order  to  help 
the  great  project  along. 

A  walk  on  the  Neck  was  proposed  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening ;  for  Satanstoe  had 
many  a  pleasant  path,  pretty  vista,  and 
broad  view.  Away  we  went,  then,  the 
four  of  us,  Kate  leading  the  way,  as  the 
person  most  familiar  with  the  "  capabili- 
ties." We  were  soon  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sound,  and  at  a  point  where  a  firm,  wide 
beach  of  sand  had  been  left  by  the  reced- 
ing waters,  rocks  fringing  the  inner 
boundary  toward  .the  main.  Here  one 
could  walk  without  confinement  of  any 
sort,  there  being  room  to  go  in  pairs,  or 
all  abreast,  .as  we  might  choose.  Miss 
Bayard  seeming  a  little  coy,  and  manifest- 


ing a  desire  to  keep  near  her  friend,  I 
abandoned  the  intention  of  walking  at  her 
side,  but  fell  behind  a  little,  and  got  into 
discourse  with  her  brother.  Nor  was  I 
sorry  to  have  this  early  opportunity  of 
sounding  the  partj'  who  was  likely  soon 
to  become  so  nearly  connected  with  me 
After  a  few  minutes,  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  late  Revolution,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  likely  to  influence 
the  future  fortunes  of  the  country. 

I  knew  that  a  portion  of  the  family  of 
my  companion  had  adhered  to  the  crown, 
losing  their  estates  by  the  act  of  confisca- 
tion ;  but  I  also  knew  that  a  portion  did 
not,  and  I  was  left  to  infer  that  Tom's 
branch  belonged  to  the  latter  division  of 
his  name,  inasmuch  as  his  father  was 
known  to  be  very  easy  in  his  circum- 
stances, if  not  absolutely  rich.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  I  ascertained 
that  my  new  friend  was  a  mild  tory,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  better  pleased 
had  the  rights  we  had  sought,  and  which 
he  was  willing  enough  to  admit  had  been 
violated,  been  secured  without  a  separa- 
tion of  the  two  countries.  As  the  Little- 
pages  had  actually  been  in  arms  against 
the  crown,  three  generations  of  them,  too, 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  fact  could  be 
no  secret,  I  was  pleased  with  the  candor 
with  which  Tom  Bayard  expressed  his 
opinions  on  these  points  ;  for  it  spoke  well 
of  the  truth  and  general  sincerity  of  his 
character. 

"  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  distance  between  the 
two  countries,"  I  remarked  in  the  coarse 
of  the  conversation,  "that  a  separation 
must,  sooner  or  later,  have  occurred  ?  It 
is  impossible  that  two  countries  should 
long  have  common  rulers  when  they  are 
divided  by  an  ocean.  Admitting  that  our 
separation  has  been  a  little  premature,  a 
circumstance  I  should  deny  in  a  particu- 
lar discussion,  it  is  an  evil  that  every 
hour  has  a  tendency  to  lessen." 

"  Separations  in  families  are  always 
painful,  Major  Littlepage;  when  accom- 
panied by  discussions,  doubly  so." 

"Quite  true;  yet  they  always  happen. 
If  not  in  this  generation,  in  the  next." 

"I  do  think,"  said  Tom  Bayard,  look- 
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ing  at  me  a  little  imploringly,  "  that  we 
might  have  got  along  with  our  difficulties 
without  casting  aside  our  allegiance  to 
the  king." 

"Ay,  that  has  been  the  stumbling- 
block  with  thousands ;  and  yet  it  is,  in 
truth,  the  very  weakest  part  of  the  trans- 
atlantic side  of  the  question.  Of  what 
avail  is  allegiance  to  the  king,  if  parlia- 
ment uses  its  power  in  a  way  to  make 
American  interests  subservient  to  those 
of  England  ?  A  great  deal  may  be  said, 
that  is  reasonable,  in  favor  of  kingly 
power ;  that  I  am  ready  enough  to  allow  ; 
but  very  little  that  renders  one  people 
subject  to  another.  This  thing  called 
loyalty  blinds  men  to  facts,  and  substi- 
tutes a  fancied  for  a  real  power.  The 
question  has  been,  whether  England,  by 
means  of  a  parliament  in  which  we  have 
no  representative,  is  to  make  laws  for  us 
or  not ;  and  not  whether  George  III.  is  to 
be  our  sovereign,  or  whether  we  are  to 
establish  the  sovereignty  of  the  people."  * 

Bayard  bowed,  civilly  enough,  to  my 
remark,  and  he  changed  the  subject.  Suf- 
ficient had  been  said,  however,  to  satisfy 

*  [This  short  dialogue  is  given  in  the  text,  be- 
cause ,it  is  found  in  Mr.  Mordaunt  Littlepage's 
manuscript,  and  not  because  the  state  of  feeling  in 
this  country  to-day  has  any  connection  with  the 
opinions  expressed.  The  American  nation,  as  a 
whole,  is  now  as  completely  emancipated  from  En- 
glish political  influence,  as  if  the  latter  never  had  an 
existence.  The  emancipation  is  too  complete,  in- 
deed, the  effect  having,  brought  with  it  a  reaction 
that  is,  on  many  points,  running  into  error  in  a  con- 
trary direction ;  the  third  of  our  manuscripts  hav- 
ing something  to  do  with  these  excesses  of  opinion. 
But  Mr.  Mordaunt  Littlepage  appears  to  have  some 
near  glimmerings  of  the  principles  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  American  Revolution,  though  the  prin- 
ciple itself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  openly 
recognized  anywhere  at  the  time.  The  king  of  En- 
gland was  originally  king  of  America,  as  he  was 
king  of  Ireland,  and  king  of  Scotland.  It  is  true, 
there  was  no  American  flag,  the  system  excluding 
the  colonies  from  any  power  on  the  ocean ;  then 
each  colony  existed  as  independent  of  the  others, 
except  through  their  common  allegiance.  The  revo- 
lution of  1688  slowly  brought  parliament  into  the 
ascendant ;  and  by  the  time  George  III.  ascended  the 
throne,  that  ascendeucy  had  got  to  be  almost  un- 
disputed. Now,  America  had  no  proper  connection 
with  parliament,  which,  in  that  day,  represented 
England  and  Wales  only ;  and  this  was  a  state  of 
things  which  made  one  country  dependent  on  the 
other,  a  subserviency  of  interests  that  clearly  could 
last  only  so  long  as  the  party  governed  was  too  weak 
to  take  care  of  itself.] 


me  that  there  would  be.  little  political 
sympathy  between  us,  let  the  family  tie 
be  drawn  as  close  as  it  might.  The  girls 
joined  us  before  we  had  got  altogether 
into  another  vein  of  discourse,  and  I  was 
a  little  chagrined  at  finding  that  Kate 
entered  rather  more  into  her  admirer's 
views  of  such  subjects  than  comported 
with  the  true  feelings,  as  I  fancied,  of  a 
Littlepage,  after  all  that  had  passed. 
Still,  as  I  should  have  liked  the  woman  I 
loved  to  agree  with  me  in  opinion  as  much 
as  possible  in  everything,  I  was  not  dis- 
posed to  judge  harshly  of  my  sister  on 
that  account.  On  the  other  hand,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  Miss  Priscilla  a  zealous, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  a  somewhat  blind 
patriot ;  condemning  England,  the  king, 
and  the  efforts  of  parliament  with  a 
warmth  that  was  only  equal  to  that  with 
which  she  defended  everything,  act,  meas- 
ure, principle,  or  policy,  that  wasj  purely 
American. 

I  cannot  say  I  had  as  much  tolerance 
for  the  patriotism  of  Miss  Bayard  as  I 
had  for  the  petit  treason  of  my  sister.  It 
seemed  natural  enough  that  Kate  should 
begin  to  look  at  things  of  this  nature  with 
the  eyes  of  the  man  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry;  but  it  looked  far  more 
like  management  in  her  friend,  who  be- 
longed to  a  tory  family,  to  volunteer  so 
freely  the  sentiments  of  one  she  could 
not  yet  love,  inasmuch  as  until  that  day 
she  had  never  even  seen  him. 

"  Is  it  not  so,  Major  Littlepage  ?  "  cried 
this  lovely  creature,  for  very  lovely  she 
was,  beyond  all  dispute ;  and  feminine 
and  delicate,  and  lady-like,  and  all  I  could 
have  wished  her,  had  she  only  been  a  little 
less  of  a  whig,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  a 
tory ;  her  eyes  sparkling  and  flashing,  at 
the  same  time,  as  if  she  felt  all  she  was 
saying  from  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart 
— "Is  it  not  so,  Major  Littlepage? — 
America  has  come  out  of  this  war  with 
imperishable  glory;  and  her  history,  a 
thousand  years  hence,  will  be  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  all  who  read  it  !  " 

' '  That  will  somewhat  depend  on  what 
her  history  may  prove  to  be,  between  that 
day  and  this.  The  early  history  of  all 
great  nations  fills  us  with  admiration  and 
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interest,  while  niightier  deeds  effected  by 
an  insignificant  people  are  usually  for- 
gotten." 

"  Still,  this  revolution. has  been  one  of 
which  any  nation  might  have  been  proud !  " 

As  it  would  not  have  been  proper  to 
deny  this  I  bowed,  and  strayed  a  little 
from  the  rest  of  the  party,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  looking  for  shells.  My  sister 
soon  joined  me,  when  the  following  short 
conversation  passed  between  us. 

"You  find  Pris  Bayard  a  staunch 
whig,  Major  Littlepage,"  commenced  my 
warm-hearted  sister. 

"Very  much  so,  but  I  had  supposed  the 
Bajrards  excessively  neutral,  if  not  abso- 
lutely the  other  way." 

"  Oh !  that  is  true  enough  of  most  of 
them,  but  not  with  Pris,  who  has  long 
been  a  decided  whig.  There  is  Tom,  now, 
rather  moderate  in  his  opinions,  while  the 
father  and  mother  are  what  you  call  ex- 
cessively neutral ;  but  Pris  has  been  a 
whig  almost  as  long  as  I  have  known 
her." 

• c  Almost  as  long  !  She  was,  then,  a 
torjr  once?  " 

"  Hardly ;  though  certainly  her  opinions 
have  undergone  a  very  gradual  change. 
We  are  both  young,  you  will  remember ; 
and  girls  at  their  first  coming  out  do  very 
little  of  their  own  thinking.  For  the  last 
three  years,  certainly,  or  since  she  was 
seventeen,  Pris  has  been  getting  to  be 
more  and  more  of  a  whig  and  less  and  less 
of  a  tory.  Do  you  not  find  her  decidedly 
handsome,  Mordaunt  ?  " 

"Very  decidedly  so,  and  very  winning 
in  all  that  belongs  to  her  sex — gentle, 
feminine,  lady-like,  lovely,  and  withal  a 
whig." 

"  I  knew  you  would  admire  her  !  "  cried 
Kate,  in  triumph.  "I  shall  live  to  see  my 
dearest  wish  accomplished  !  " 

"  I  make  no  doubt  you  will,  child ; 
though  it  will  not  be  by  the  marriage  of 
a  Mr.  Littlepage  to  a  Miss  Bayard." 

I  got  a  laugh  and  a  blush  for  this  sally, 
but  no  sign  of  submission.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  positive  girl  shook  her  head 
until  her  rich  curls  were  all  in  motion, 
and  she  laughed  none  the  less.  We  im- 
mediately joined  our  companions,  and  by 


one  of  those  crossings  over  and  figurings 
in,  that  are  so  familiar  to  the  young  of 
the  two  sexes,  we  were  soon  walking 
along  the  sands  again,  Tom  at  Kate's 
side,  and  I  at  that  of  Priscilla  Bayard's. 
What  the  other  two  talked  about  I  never 
knew,  though  i  fancy  one  might  guess ; 
but  the  young  lady  with  me  pursued  the 
subject  of  the  Revolution. 

"You  have  probably  been  a  little  sur- 
prised, Major  Littlepage,"  she  com- 
menced, "  to  hear  me  express  myself  so 
warmly  in  favor  of  this  country,  as  some 
of  the  branches  of  my  family  have  been 
treated  harshly  by  the  new  govern- 
ment ?  " 

"You  allude  to  the  confiscations?  I 
never  justified  them,  and  wish  they  had 
not  been  made  ;  for  they  fall  heaviest  on 
those  who  were  quite  inoffensive,  while 
most  of  our  active  enemies  have  escaped. 
Still  it  is  no  more  than  is  usual  in  civil 
wars,  and  what  would  surely  have  be- 
fallen us,  had  it  been  our  fortune  to  be 
the  losing  party." 

"So  I  have  been  told;  but,  as  no  loss 
has  fallen  on  any  who  are  very  near  to 
me,  my  public  virtue  has  been  able  to 
resist  private  feeling.  My  brothe^r,  as 
you  may  have  seen,  is  less  of  an  American 
than  I  am  myself." 

"  I  have  supposed  he  is  one  of  the 
'  extremely  neutral ; '  and  they,  I  have 
thought,  always  incline  a  little  in  favor 
of  the  losing  party." 

"  I  hope,  however,  his  political  bias, 
which  is  very  honest,  though  very  much 
in  error,  will  not  materially  affect  him  in 
your  good  opinion.  Too  much  depends  on 
that,  for  me  not  to  be  anxious  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  being  the  only  decided  whig  in 
the  family,  I  have  thought  I  would  ven- 
ture to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  very  dearly 
beloved  brother." 

"Well,"  I  said  to  myself,  "this  is 
being  sufficiently  managing;  but  I  am 
not  quite  so  unpracticed  as  to  be  the  dupe 
of  an  artifice  so  little  concealed !  The 
deuce  is  in  the  girl ;  yet  she  seems  in 
earnest,  looks  at  me  with  the  good  faith 
and  simplicity  of  a  sister  who  feels  even 
more  than  she  expresses,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  loveliest  creatures  I  ever  laid 
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eyes  on  !  I  must  not  let  her  see  how 
much  I  am  on  my  guard,  but  must  meet 
Management  with  management.  It  will 
be  singular,  indeed,  if  I,  who  have  com- 
manded a  company  of  continentals  with 
some  credit,  cannot  get  along  with  a  girl 
of  twenty,  though  she  were  even  hand- 
somer, and  looked  still  more  innocent 
than  this  Pris  Bayard,  which  would  be 
no  eas}'  matter,  by  the  way." 

The  reader  will  understand  this  was 
what  I  said  to  myself,  and  it  was  soon 
uttered,  for  one  talks  surprisingly  fast  to 
himself ;  but  that  which  I  said  to  my  fair 
companion,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
was  very  different  in  language  and  import. 

"I  do  not  understand  in  what  way  Mr. 
Bayard  can  be  affected  by  my  opinion,  let 
it  be  for  or  against  him,"  I  answered, 
with  just  as  much  innocency  of  expression, 
according  to  my  notion  of  the  matter,  as 
the  young  lady  herself  had  thrown  into 
her  own  pretty  countenance,  thereby 
doing  myself  infinite  credit,  in  my  own 
conceit ;  "  though  I  am  far  from  judging 
any  man  severely,  because  he  happens  to 
differ  from  me  in  his  judgment  of  public 
things.  The  question  was  one  of  great 
delicacy,  and  the  most  honest  men  have 
differed  the  widest  on  its  merits." 

"  You  do  not  know  how  glad  I  am  to 
hear  you  say  this,  Mr.  Littlepage,"  re- 
turned my  companion,  with  one  of  the 
sweetest  smiles  woman  ever  bestowed  on 
man.  "It  will  make  Tom  completely 
happy,  for  I  know  he  has  been  sadly 
afraid  of  you,  on  this  very  point." 

I  did  not  answer  instantly ;  for  I  believe 
I  was  watching  the  traces  of  that  bewitch- 
ing smile,  and  speculating  against  its  in- 
fluence with  the  pertinacity  of  a  man  who 
was  determined  not  to  be  taken  in.  That 
smile  haunted  me  for  a  week,  and  it  was 
along  time  before  I  fully  comprehended 
it.  I  decided,  however,  to  come  to  the 
point  at  once,  as  respects  Bayard  and  my 
sister,  and  not  be  beating  the  bush  with 
indirect  allusions. 

"In  what  manner  can  my  opinion  in- 
fluence your  brother,  Miss  Bayard?  "I 
asked,  as  soon  as  I  was  ready  to  say  any- 
thing. "  To  prevent  misconceptions,  let 
me  beg  of  you  to  be  a  little  more  explicit." 


"You  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  my 
meaning,  I  should  think ! "  answered 
Priscilla,  with  a  little  surprise.  "  One  has 
only  to  look  at  the  couple  before  us,  to 
comprehend  how  your  opinion  of  the  gen- 
tleman might  have  an  influence  on  him- 
self, at  least." 

"  The  same  might  be  said  of  us,  Miss 
Bayard,  so  far  as  my  inexperienced  eye 
can  tell.  They  are  a  young  couple,  walk- 
ing together ;  the  gentleman  appearing  to 
admire  the  lady,  I  will  confess  ;  and  we 
are  a  young  couple  walking  together,  the 
gentleman  appearing  to  admire  the  lady, 
or  he  does  no  credit  to  his  taste  or  sensi- 
bility." 

"  There,"  said  I  to  myself  again,  "that 
is  giving  her  quite  as  good  as  I  received  ; 
let  me  see  how  you  take  that." 

Pris  took  it  very  well ;  laughing,  and 
blushing  just  enough  to  make  her  appear 
the  loveliest  creature  I  had  ever  laid  eyes 
on.  She  shook  her  head  very  much  as  my 
sister  had  done  not  long  before,  and  dis- 
claimed the  analogy,  first  in  her  manner, 
and  next  with  her  tongue. 

"The  cases  are  very  different,  sir,"  she 
answered.  "We  are  strangers  to  each 
other,  while  Tom  Bayard  and  Kate  Lit- 
tlepage are  acquaintances  of  years'  stand- 
ing. We  do  not  love  each  other  in  the 
least ;  not  a  bit,  though  we  are  inclined  to 
think  very  well  of  each  other,  on  account  of 
the  interest  we  take  in  the  couple  before 
us,  and  because  I  am  the  intimate  friend 
of  your  only  sister,  and  because  }rou  are 
the  only  brother  of  my  intimate  friend. 
There,  however,"  and  she  now  spoke  with 
emphasis,  "  our  interest  ceases,  never  to  be 
increased  beyond  a  friendly  regard,  that 
I  trust  will  grow  up  out  of  our-  respec- 
tive merits  and  respective  discernment. 
It  is  very,  very  different  with  the  couple 
before  us  ;  "  here,  again,  the  flexible  girl 
spoke  with  extreme  feeling ;  every  tone 
and  cadence  of  her  voice  denoting  lively 
sensibility.  "They  have  been  long  at- 
tached, not  admirers  of  each  other,  as 
you  call  it,  Major  Littlepage,  but  at- 
tached j  and  your  opinion  of  my  brother 
just  at  this  moment  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  him.  I  hope  I  have  at  last  made 
mvself  understood  ?  " 
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"  Perfectly ;  and  I  intend  to  be  just  as 
explicit.  In  the  first  place,  I  enter  a  sol- 
emn protest  against  all  that  you  have  said 
about  the  'other  couple/  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  interest  we  each  feel  in  the 
brother  or  sister.  Next,  I  proclaim  Kate 
Littlepage  to  be  her  own  mistress,  so  far 
as  her  brother  Mordaunt  is  concerned,  and 
lastly,  I  announce  that  I  see  or  know  noth- 
ing in  the  character,  connections,  fortune, 
person,  or  position  of  her  suitor,  Thomas 
Bayard,  of  the  Hickories,  esquire,  that 
is  in  the  least  below  her  pretensions  or 
merits.  I  hope  that  is  sufficiently  satis- 
factory ?  " 

' '  Entirety  so  ;  and  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  will  own 
I  have  had  some  little  apprehensions  on 
the  subject  of  Tom's  political  opinions  ; 
but  those  removed,  nothing"  else  can  re- 
main to  create  the  smallest  uneasiness." 

"  How  is  it  possible  that  any  of  you 
could  consider  my  notions  of  so  much  im- 
portance, when  Kate  has  a  father,  a 
mother,  and  a  grandmother  living,  all  of 
whom,  as  I  understand  things,  approve 
of  her  choice?" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Littlepage,  you  are  not  con- 
scious of  your  importance  in  your  own 
family,  I  see.  I  know  it  better  than  -you 
appear  to  know  it  yourself.  Father, 
mother,  grandmother  and  sister,  all 
think  and  speak  of  Mordaunt  alike.  To 
hear  the  general  converse  of  the  war  you 
woula  suppose  that  he  had  commanded 
a  company,  and  Captain  Littlepage  the 
regiment.  Mr.  LitMepage  defers  to  Mor- 
daunt's taste,  and  Mordaunt's  opinions, 
and  Mordaunt's  judgment,  even  in  house- 
keeping and  hemstitching.  Kate  is  for- 
ever saying,  'my  brother  says  this,'  •'  my 
brother  writes  that,'  'my  brother  does 
t'other ' ;  and  as  for  the  old  lady  here  at 
the  'Toe,'  she  wouM  hardly  think  her 
peaches  and  cherries  could  ripen  unless 
Mordaunt  Littlepage,  the  son  of  her  son 
Corny  Littlepage — by  no  accident  does 
she  ever  call  him  '  general ' — were  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  to  create  an  eternal 
sunshine !  " 

Was  there  ever  a  girl  like  this  ?  That 
speech  was  made,  too,  in  the  quietest, 
most  gentle,  lady-like  manner    possible. 


1  That  the  37oung  lady  had  spirit  and  hu- 
mor enough  was  very  apparent ;  and  for 
a  moment  I  doubted  whether  both  were 
not  accompanied  by  the  most  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  character,  and  the  most  perfect 
good  faith.  Subsequent  remarks  and  oc- 
currences, however,  soon  revived  all  my 
original  distrusts. 

"  This  is  a  vivid  picture  of  family  weak- 
nesses, that  you  have  so  graphically 
drawn,  Miss  Bayard,"  I  answered ;  "  and 
I  shall  not  easily  forget  it.  What  ren- 
ders it  the  more  lively  and  pointed,  and 
the  more  likely  to  be  relished  by  the 
world,  is  the  fact  that  Mordaunt  so  little 
deserves  the  extreme  partiality  of  the 
friends  you  have  mentioned." 

"  The  last  feature  forms  no  part  of  my 
picture,  Major  Littlepage,  and  I  disown 
it.  As  for  the  world,  it  will  never  know 
anything  about  it.  You  and  I  are  not 
the  world,  nor  are  we  at  all  likely  ever  to 
be  the  world  to  each  other  ;  I  wish  you 
particularly  to  understand  that,  which  is 
the  reason  I  am  so  frank  with  you  on  so 
short  all  acquaintance.  I  tell  you  your 
opinion  is  of  the  last  importance  to  Tom  ; 
as  your  sister  would  not  marry  him  did 
she  believe  you  thought  in  the  least  ill  of 
him." 

"  And  she  would,  did  I  think  well  of 
him  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  question  a  lady  must  answer 
for  herself.  And  now  we  will  say  no  more 
on  the  subject ;  for  my  mind  is  easy  since 
I  find  you  entertain  no  political  hostility 
to  Tom." 

"Men  are  much  less  apt  to  entertain 
such  feelings,  I  fancy,  after  they  have 
fairly  fought  out  a  quarrel,  than  when 
they  only  talk  over  its  heads.  Besides, 
the  winning  party  is  commonly  the  least 
rancorous,  and  success  will  make  us  whigo 
forgiving.  I  give  you  my  honor,  no  ob- 
jection will  be  raised  against  your  brother. 
by  me,  on  account  of  his  opinions  of  the 
Revolution.  My  dear  mother  herself  has 
been  half  a  tory  the  whole  war ;  and  Kate, 
I  find,  has  imbibed  all  her  charity." 

A  singular,  and,  as  I  found,  a  painful 
smile  crossed  the  sweet  face  of  Priscilla 
Bayard,  as  I  made  this  remark ;  but  she 
did  not  answer  it.     It  seemed  to  me  she 
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was  now  desirous  of  quitting-  the  subject 
entirely,  and  I  immediately  led  the  dis- 
course to  other  things. 

Kate  and  I  remained  at  Satanst  oe  sev- 
eral days,  and  Tom  Bayard  was  a  daily 
visitor ;  the  distance  between  the  Neck 
and  the  Hickories  being-  no  great  matter. 
I  saw  the  young  lady  twice  during  the  in- 
terval ;  once,  by  riding  over  to  her  father's 
residence  with  that  express  object ;  and 
once  when  she  came  across  on  horseback 
to  see  her  friend.  I  confess  I  was  never 
more  at  a  loss  to  understand  a  character 
than  I  was  that  of  this  young  woman.  She 
was  either  profoundly  managing,  or  as 
innocent  and  simple  as  a  child.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  her  brother,  my  sister, 
my  grandmother,  and,  as  I  fancied,  the 
parents  of  the  young  lady  herself,  were 
anxious  that  I  should  be  on  as  good  terms 
as  possible  with  Pris,  as  they  called  her ; 
though  I  could  not  fathom  her  own  feel- 
ings on  the  subject.  It  would  have  been 
unnatural  not  to  have  loved  to.  gaze  on 
her  exceeding  beauty,  or  not  to  have  ad- 
mired her  extreme^  graceful  and  feminine 
manner,  which  was  precisely  all  that  one 
could  wish  it  to  be  in  the  way  of  ease  and 
self-possession,  without  being  in  the  least 
free  or  forward  ;  and  I  did  gaze  on  the 
one,  and  admire  the  other,  at  the  very 
moment  I  was  most  disposed  to  distrust 
her  sincerity,  and  to  believe  her  nature 
the  very  perfection  of  art.  There  were 
times  when  I  was  disposed  to  fancy  this 
Pris  Bayard  as  profound  and  skillful  an 
actor  as  one  of  her  sex,  years,  and  condi- 
tion in  life  could  well  become,  without  fall- 
ing altogether  ;  and  there  were  moments, 
too,  when  she  seemed  to  be  instinct  with 
all  the  sensitive  and  best  qualities  of  her 
sex. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  I  re- 
mained heart-whole,  under  such  circum- 
stances, notwithstanding  the  obvious 
wishes  of  my  friends,  and  the  young 
lady's  great  advantages  !  A  man  no  more 
falls  blindly  in  love  when  he  distrusts 
anything  amiss,  than  he  sees  anything 
amiss  when  he  is  blindly  in  love.  It  has 
often  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me, 
how  often  and  how  completely  the  wisest 
of  the  earthly  races  conspire  to  deceive 
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themselves.  When  suspicions  are  once 
excited,  testimony  is  not  needed  ;  condem- 
nation following  much  as  a  logical  induc- 
tion, though  founded  on  nothing  better 
than  plausible  distrusts;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  confidence  exists,  testi- 
mony is  only  too  apt  to  be  disregarded. 
Women,  in  particular,  are  peculiarly  apt 
to  follow  the  bias  of  their  affections, 
rather  than  of  their  reasons,  in  all  cases 
connected  with  guilt.  They  are  hard  to 
be  convinced  of  the  unworthiness  of  those 
who  belong  to  tbem  through  the  affec- 
tions, because  the  affections  are  usually 
stronger  with  them  than  their  reasoning 
powers.  How  they  cling  to  their  priests, 
for  instance,  when  the  cooler  heads  and 
greater  experience  of  men  condemn,  and 
that  merely  because  their  imaginations 
choose  to  adorn  the  offenders  with  the 
graces  of  that  religion  which  they  venerate 
and  on  which  they  rely  ?  He  is  a  shrewd 
man  who  can  draw  the  line  between  the 
real  and  the  false  in  these  matters;  but  he  is 
truly  a  wTeak  one  who  disregards  evidence, 
when  evidence  is  complete  and  clear.  That 
we  all  have  our  sins  and  our  failings  is 
true,  but  there  are  certain  marks  of  un- 
worthiness which  are  infallible,  and 
which  ought  never  to  be  disregarded, 
since  they  denote  the  existence  of  the 
want  of  principle  that  taints  a  whole 
character. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  He  were  an  excellent  man  that  were  made  just 
in  the  midway  between  him  and  Benedick ;  the  one 
is  too  like  an  image,  and  says  nothing;  and  the 
other,  too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore  tat- 
tling. '  '—Beatrice. 

The  very  day  my  sister  and  I  left 
Satanstoe  there  was  an  interesting  inter- 
view between  my  grandmother  and  my- 
self, that  it  may  be  well  to  relate.  It 
took  place  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  be 
fore  breakfast,  indeed,  and  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
party  ;  for  Tom  Bayard  and  his  sister  had 
again  ridden  across  the  country  to  pass 
the  night  and  see  us  off.  My  grandmother 
had  requested  me  to  meet  her  thus  early, 
in  a  sort  of  little  piazza,  that  modern  im- 
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provements  had  annexed  to  one  end  of 
the  old  building's,  and  in  which  we  both 
appeared  accordingly  with  the  utmost 
punctuality.  I  saw  by  a  certain  sort  of 
importance  that  my  good  grandmother 
wore  m  her  countenance  that  she  had 
weighty  matters  on  her  mind,  and  took 
the  chair  she  had  set  for  me  with  some 
little  curiosity  to  learn  what  was  to  fol- 
low. The  chairs  were  placed  side  by  side, 
or  nearly  so,  but  looking  different  ways, 
and  so  close  together  that,  when  seated, 
we  were  quite  face  to  face.  My  grand- 
mother had  on  her  spectacles,  and  she 
gazed  wistfully  through  them  at  me,  part- 
ing the  curls  on  vay  forehead,  as  had  been 
her  wont  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  saw  tears 
rolling  out  from  behind  the  glasses,  and 
felt  apprehensive  I  might  have  said  or 
done  something  to  have  wounded  the 
spirit  of  that  excellent  and  indulgent 
parent. 

11  For  Heaven's  sake,  grandmother, 
what  can  this  mean  ?  "  I  cried.  "  Have  I 
done  anything  amiss  ?  " 

"No,  my  child,  no;  but  much  to  the 
contrary.  You  are,  and  ever  have  been, 
a  good  and  dutiful  son,  not  only  to  your 
real  parents,  but  to  me.  But  your  name 
ought  to  have  been  Hugh — that  I  will 
maintain  long  as  I  live.  I  told  37our  fa- 
ther as  much  when  you  were  born ;  but  he 
was  Mordaunt  mad  then,  as  indeed  he  has 
remained  pretty  much  ever  since.  Not 
that  Mordaunt  is  not  a  good  name  and  a 
respectable  name,  and  they  say  it  is  a 
noble  name  in  England,  but  it  is  a  family 
name,  and  family  names  are  not  for  Chris- 
tian names  at  the  best.  Hugh  .should 
have  been  your  name,  if  I  could  have 
had  my  way ;  and,  if  not  Hugh,  Corny. 
Well,  it  is  too  late  for  that  now,  as  Mor- 
daunt you  are,  and  Mordaunt  you  must 
live  and  die.  Did  any  one  ever  tell  you, 
my  child,  how  very,  very  like  3^ou  are  to 
your  honored  grandfather?  " 

"  My  mother,  frequently — I  have  seen 
the  tears  start  into  her  eyes  as  she  gazed 
at  me,  and  she  has  often  told  me  my  fam- 
ily name  ought  to  have  been  Mordaunt, 
so  much  do  I  resemble  her  father." 

"  Her  father  ! — Well,  Anneke  does  get 
some  of  the  strangest  conceits  ijito  her 


head  !  A  better  woman,  or  a  dearer,  does 
not  breathe  —  I  love  your  mother,  my 
child,  quite  as  much  as  if  she  had  been 
born  my  own  daughter ;  but  I  must  say 
she  does  get  some  of  the  strangest  notions 
into  her  head  that  mortal  ever  imagined. 
You  like  Herman  Mordaunt !  You  are 
the  very  image  of  your  grandfather  Little- 
page,  and  no  more  like  Herman  Mordaunt 
than  you  are  like  the  king  !  " 

The  Revolution  was  then,  and  is  now, 
still  too  recent  to  prevent  these  constant 
allusions  to  royalty,  notwithstanding  my 
grandfather  had  been  as  warm  a  whig  as 
there  was  in  the  colonies,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  struggle.  As  for  the 
resemblance  spoken  of,  I  have  always  un- 
derstood I  was  a  mingled  repetition  of  the 
two  families,  as  so  often  happens,  a.  cir- 
cumstance that  enables  my  different  rela- 
tives to  trace  such  resemblances  as  best 
suit  their  respective  fancies.  This  was 
quite  convenient,  and  may  have  been  a 
reason,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  my  being 
an  only  son,  that  I  was  so  great  a  favor- 
ite with  the  females  of  my  family.  My 
dear  old  grandmother,  who  was  then  in 
her  sixty-ninth  j^ear,  was  so  persuaded  of 
my  likeness  to  her  late  husband,  the  "  old 
general,"  as  he  was  now  called,  that  she 
would  not  proceed  in  her  communications 
until  she  had  wiped  her  eyes,  and  grati- 
fied her  affections  with  another  long  and 
wistful  gaze. 

"  Oh,  those  eyes  !  "  she  murmured — 
"and  that  forehead  ! — The  mouth,  too, 
and  the  nose,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smile, 
which  is  as  much  alike  as  one  pea  is  like 
another !  " 

This  left  very  little  for  the  Mordaunts, 
it  must  be  owned;  the  chin  and  ears  being 
pretty  much  all  that  were  not  claimed  for 
the  direct  line.  It  is  true  my  eyes  were 
blue,  and  the  "  old  general's  "  had  been 
as  black  as  coals;  my  nose  was  Grecian 
and  his  a  most  obtrusive  Roman  ;  and  as 
for  the  mouth,  I  can  only  say  mine  was  as 
like  that  of  my  mother's  as  a  man's  could 
well  be  like  a  woman's.  The  last  I  had 
heard  my  father  say  a  thousand  times. 
But  no  matter;  age,  and  affection,  and 
the  longings  of  the  parent,  caused  my 
grandmother  to  see  things  differently. 
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"Well,  Mordaunt,"  the  good  old  lady 
at  length  continued,  "  how  do  you  like  this 
choice  of  your  sister  Kate's  ?  Mr.  Bayard 
is  a  charming  young  man,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"Is  it  then  a  choice,  grandmother? 
Has  Kate  actually  made  up  her  mind  ?  " 

"  Pshaw  !  "  answered  my  grandmother, 
smiling  as  archly  as  if  she  were  sixteen 
herself — "that  was  done  long  ago — and 
papa  approved,  and  mamma  was  anxious, 
and  I  consented,  and  sister  Anneke  was 
delighted,  and  everything  was  as  smooth 
as  the  beach  at  the  end  of  the  Neck,  but 
wailing  for  your  approbation.  'It  would 
not  be  right,  grandmother,  for  me  to  en- 
gage myself  while  Mordaunt  is  away, 
and  without  his  even  knowing  the  gentle- 
man ;  so  I  will  not  answer  until  I  get  his 
approbation  too,'  said  Kate.  That  was 
very  pretty  in  her,  was  it  not,  my  child  ? 
AU  your  father's  children  have  a  sense  of 
propriety  !" 

"  Indeed  it  was,  and  I  shall  not  forget 
it  soon.  But  suppose  I  had  disapproved, 
what  would  have  followed  grandmother?" 

"  You  should  never  ask  unpleasant  ques- 
tions, saucy  fellow ;  though  I  daresay 
Kate  would  at  least  have  asked  Mr.  Bay- 
ard to  wait  until  you  had  changed  your 
mind.  Giving  him  up  altogether  would 
be  out  of  the  question,  and  unreasonable  ; 
but  she  might  have  waited  a  few  months 
or  so,  until  you  changed  your  mind  ;  and 
I  would  have  advised  her  so  to  do.  But 
all  that  is  unnecessary  as  matters  are ;  for 
you  have  expressed  your  approbation,  and 
Kale  is  perfectly  happy.  The  last  letter 
from  Lilacsbush,  which  Jaap  brought, 
gives  the  formal  consent  of  your  dear  par- 
ents— and  what  parents  you  have,  my 
child  ! — so  Kate  wrote  an  acceptance  yes- 
terday, and  it  was  as  prettily  expressed  a 
note  as  I  have  seen  in  many  a  day.  Your 
own  mother  could  not  have  done  better  in 
her  young  days ;  and  Anneke  Mordaunt 
worded  a  note  as  genteelly  as  any  young 
woman  I  ever  knew." 

"  I  am  glad  everything  has  gone  right, 
and  am  sure  no  one  can  wish  the  young 
couple  more  happiness  than  I  do  myself. 
Kate  is  a  dear,  good  girl,  and  I  love  her 
as  much  as  a  brother  can  love  a  sister." 

"  Is  she  not  ?  and  as  thorough  a  Little- 


page  as  ever  was  born  !  I  do  hope  she 
will  be  happy.  All  the  marriages  in  our 
family  have  proved  so,  hitherto,  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  this  should  turn  out 
differently.  Well,  now,  Mordaunt,  when 
Kate  is  married,  you  will  be  the  only  one 
left." 

"That  is  true,  grandmother;  and  you 
must  be  glad  to  find  there  will  be  one  of 
Us  left  to  come  and  see  you  without  bring- 
ing nurses  and  children  at  his  heels." 

"  I — I  glad  of  anything  of  the  sort ! 
No,  indeed,  my  child  ;  I  should  be  sorry 
enough  did  I  think  for  a  moment  you 
would  not  marry  as  soon  as  is  prudent, 
now  that  the  war  is  over.  As  for  the 
children,  I  dote  on  them  ;  and  I  have  ever 
thought  it  a  misfortune  that  the  Little- 
pages  have  had  so  few,  especially  sons. 
Your  grandfather,  my  general,  was  an 
only  son ;  your  father  was  an  only  son ; 
and  you  are  an  only  son ;  that  is,  so  far 
as  coming  to  men's  estates  are  or  were 
concerned.  No,  Mordaunt,  my  child,  it  is 
the  warmest  wish  of  my  heart  to  see  you 
properly  married,  and  to  hold  the  Little- 
pages  of  the  next  generation  in  my  arms. 
Two  of  you  I  have  had  there  already,  and 
I  shall  have  lived  the  life  of  the  blessed  to 
be  able  to  hold  the  third." 

"  My  dear,  good  grandmother  ! — what 
am  I  to  understand  by  all  this  ?  " 

"  That  I  wish  you  to  marry,  my  child, 
now  that  the  w7ar  is  ended;  that  your 
father  wishes  you  to  marry  ;  that  3^our 
mother  wishes  you  to  marry ;  and  that 
your  sister  wishes  you  to  marry." 

"  And  all  of  you  wish  me  to  marry  the 
same  person  ?     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

Mjr  grandmother  smiled,  but  she  fid- 
geted ;  fancying,  as  I  suspected,  that  she 
had  been  pushing  matters  a  little  too  fast. 
It  was  not  easy,  however,  for  one  of  her 
truth  and  simplicity  of  character  to  re- 
cede after  having  gone  so  far;  and  she 
wisely  determined  to  have  no  reserves  with 
me  on  the  subject. 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Mordaunt," 
she  answered,  after  a  short  pause.  "We 
do  all  wish  you  to  fall  in  love  as  soon  as 
you  can ;  to  propose  as  soon  as  you  are  in 
love ;  and  to  marry  Priscilla  Bayard  the 
instant  she  will  consent  to  have  you." 
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"This  is  honest,  and  like  yourself,  my 
dear  grandmother;  and  now  we  both 
know  what  is  intended,  and  can  speak 
plainly.  In  the  first  place,  do  you  not 
think  one  connection  of  this  sort,  be- 
tween families,  quite  sufficient  ?  If  Kate 
marry  the  brother,  may  I  not  be  excused 
for  overlooking"  the  attractions  of  the  sis- 
ter?" 

"  Priscilla  Bayard  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
girls  in  York  Colony,  Mordaunt  Little- 
page  !  " 

"  We  call  this  part  of  the  world  York 
State,  now,  dearest  grandmother.  I  am 
far  from  denying  the  truth  of  what  you 
say; — Priscilla  Ba}'ard  is  very  lovely." 

"I  do  not  know  what  more  you  can 
wish  than  to  get  such  a  girl." 

"I  shall  not  say  that  the  time  will  not 
come  when  I  may  be  glad  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  young  lady  to  become  my 
wife;  but  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived. 
Then,  1  question  the  expediency,  when 
friends  greatly  desire  any  particular 
match,  of  saying  too  much  about  it." 

My  poor  grandmother  looked  quite 
astounded,  like  one  who  felt  she  had  inno- 
cently done  mischief ;  and  she  sat  gazing 
fondly  at  me,  with  the  expression  of  a 
penitent  child  painted  in  her  venerated 
countenance. 

"  Nevertheless,  Mordaunt,  I  had  a  great 
share  in  bringing  about  the  union  between 
your  own  dear  parents,"  she  at  length  an- 
swered ;  "  and  that  has  been  one  of  the 
happiest  marriages  I  have  ever  known  !  " 

I  had  often  heard  allusions  of  this  nat- 
ure, and  I  had  several  times  observed 
the  quiet  smile  of  my  mother,  as  she  list- 
ened to  them ;  smiles  that  seemed  to 
contradict  the  opinion  to  which  my  grand- 
mother's mistaken  notions  of  her  own  in- 
fluence had  given  birth.  On  one  occasion. 
(I  was  still  quite  a  boy),  I  remember  to 
have  asked  my  mother  how  the  fact  was, 
when  the  answer  was,  "  I  married  your 
father  through  the  influence  of  a  butch- 
er's boy  "  ;  a  reply  that  had  some  refer- 
ence to  a  very  early  passage  in  the  lives 
of  my  parents.  But  I  well  knew  that  Cor- 
nelius Littlepage,  nor  Anneke  Mordaunt, 
was  a  person  to  be  coaxed  into  matri- 
mony ;  and  I  resolved  on  the  spot  their 


only  son  should  manifest  an  equai  inde- 
pendence. I  might  have  answered  my 
grandmother  to  this  effect,  and  in  lan- 
guage stronger  than  was  my  practice 
when  addressing  that  reverend  parent, 
had  not  the  two  girls  appeared  on  the 
piazza  at  that  moment  and  broke  up  our 
private  conference. 

Sooth  to  saj7,  Priscilla  Bayard  came 
forth  upon  me,  that  morning,  with  some- 
thing like  the  radiance  of  the  rising  sun. 
Both  the  girls  had  that  fresh,  attractive 
look  that  is  apt  to  belong  to  the  toilets  of 
early  risers  of  their  sex,  and  which  prob- 
ably renders  them  handsomer  at  that 
hour  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day. 
My  own  sister  was  a  very  charming  girl, 
as  any  one  would  allow  ;  but  her  friend 
was  decidedly  beautiful.  I  confess  I  found 
it  a  little  difficult  not  to  give  in  on  the 
spot,  and  to  whisper  my  anxious  grand- 
mother that  I  would  pay  proper  attention 
to  the  37oung  lady,  and  make  an  offer  at 
the  suitable  time,  as  she  advanced  toward 
us,  exchanging  the  morning  salutations, 
with  just  enough  of  ease  to  render  her 
perfectly  graceful,  and  yet  with  a  mod- 
esty and  retenue  that  were  infinitely  win- 
ning. 

"  Mordaunt  is  about  to  quit  me,  for  the 
whole  summer,  Miss  Bayard,"  said  my 
grandmother,  who  would  be  doing  while 
there  was  a  chance;  "and  I  have  had 
him  out  here,  to  converse  a  little  together, 
before  we  part.  Kate  I  shall  see  often 
during  the  pleasant  season,  I  trust ;  but 
this  is  to  be  the  last  of  Mordaunt  until 
the  cold  weather  return." 

"Is  Mr.  Littlepage  going  to  travel?" 
inquired  the  young  lady,  with  just  as 
much  interest  as  good  breeding  demanded, 
and  not  a  particle  more  ;  "for  Lilacsbusl 
is  not  so  distant,  but  he  might  ride  over 
once  a  week,  at  least,  to  inquire  how  yoi 
do." 

"Oh,  he  is  going  a  great,  great  di 
tance,  and  to  a  part  of  the  world  I  drez 
to  think  of  !  " 

Miss  Bayard  now  looked  really  startle< 
and  a  good  deal  astonished,  questionii 
me  with  her  very  fine  eyes,  though  si 
said  nothing  with  her  tongue. 

"  It  is  time  I  explain,  lest  Miss  Bayai 
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fancy  my  destination  to  be  China  ;  whither 
all  American  adventurers  now  seem  bent 
on  going.  I  shall  not  quit  the  State,  how- 
ever." 

"As  the  State  is  of  some  size,"  an- 
swered Priscilla,  "a  grandmother  may 
think  an  only  grandson  far  enough  dis- 
tant who  is  at  the  other  end  of  it.  Per- 
haps you  visit  Niagara,  Major  Little- 
page  ?  I  have  heard  of  several  gentle- 
men who  have  such  an  excursion  in  view  ; 
and  glad  enough  shall  I  he  when  the  roads 
are  in  such  a  state  that  ladies  can  be  of 
the  party." 

"  And  you  would  have  the  spirit  to  be 
of  such  a  party?"  asked  my  grand- 
mother, seizing  with  avidity  everything, 
even  to  the  least,  that  might  encourage 
her  wishes. 

Pris  Bayard  seemed  fearful  she  had 
gone  too  far,  for  she  blushed  very  charm- 
ingly ere  she  answered. 

"  I  am  not  aware,  Mrs.  Littlepage,  that 
any  very  great  spirit  would  be  required," 
she  said.  "It  is  true,  there  are  Indians 
by  the  way,  and  a  vast  wilderness  be- 
tween us  and  the  end  of  the  journey ;  but 
ladies  have  made  it,  I  have  been  told,  and 
in  safety.  One  hears  such  wonders  of  the 
Falls,  that  it  would  be  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  hazard  something,  in  order  to  see 
them." 

I  look  back  with  wonder  over  the  short 
interval  of  time  that  interposes,  when  I 
remember  how  we  used  to  regard  the 
Falls' of  Niagara  in  my  youth.  A  voyage 
to  Europe  seemed  little  less  hazardous 
and  serious  ;  and  voyages  to  Europe  were 
not  then  what  they  are  to-day.* 

'  *  The  reader  of  course  will  always  recollect  that 
this  manuscript  was  written  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
forty  years  ago.  Even  then  a  journey  to  Niagara 
was  a  serious  undertaking.  Now  (1845)  it  can  be 
made  by  steam  the  entire  distance  from  fhe  town 
of  New  York,  or  betweeen  450  and  500  miles,  in  less 
than  thirty-six  hours !  This  is  one  of  the  prodigies 
of  a  giant  in  his  infancy,  and  should  render  foreign 
politicians  cautious  how  they  talk  of  regulating  the 
boundaries  of  this  republic  for  its  citizens.  If  the 
past  can  be  any  pledge  for  the  future  in  American 
history,  they  are  now  living  who  will  see  steam  ex- 
tended across  the  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  flying  at  each 
end  !  More  than  a  thousand  of  the  four  thousand 
miles  necessary  to  achieve  such  an  object  have  been 
overcome  ;  and  that  which  remains  to  be  done,  com- 


"  Nothing  would  make  me  happier," 
I  cried,  gallantly,  to  my  poor  grand- 
mother's ill-concealed  delight,  "than  to 
be  the  protector  of  Miss  Bayard  on  the 
excursion." 

"You  really  think,  then,  of  undertak- 
ing the  journey,  Major  Littlepage  ?  " 

"Not  this  season,  though  I  hold  the 
hope  in  reserve,  for  some  future  day.  My 
destination,  at  present,  is  Ravensnest,  a 
place  less  than  fifty  miles  distant  from 
Albany." 

"Ravensnest  ! — that  is  a  pretty  name, 
though  one  might  like  it  better,  I  thinkt 
Kate,  were  it  Dovesnest,  or  Robinsnest, 
or  Wrensnest.  What  is  this  Ravens- 
nest, Mr.  Littlepage  ?  " 

"An  estate  of  a  good  deal  of  land,  but 
of  no  great  value  as  yet,  whatever  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  hereafter,  that  was  once 
the  property  of  my  grandfather  Mor- 
daunt,  and  which  he  bequeathed  to  me. 
My  father  and  Colonel  Dirck  have  also  an 
estate  adjoining  it,  which  is  called  Moose- 
ridge.  I  am  to  visit  both  ;  as  the  owner 
of  one,  and  as  the  agent  of  the  owners  of 
the  other.  It  is  time  the  several  proper- 
ties were  looked  to,  the  late  troubles  hav- 
ing almost  thrown  them  out  of  our  view." 

' '  They  tell  me  that  a  great  deal  is 
doing  in  the  way  of  settling  the  wild  lands 
of  the  interior  this  summer,"  continued 
Priscilla,  with  an  interest  in  the  subject 
that  was  much  more  obvious  to  me,  than 
explicable — "  and  that  a  great  many  set- 
tlers are  pouring  in  upon  us  from  the 
adjoining  New  England  States.  I  have 
heard,  also,  that  the  vast  possessions  of 
the  Patroon  are  fast  filling  up,  and"  that 
the  heart  of  the  State  will  soon  be  peo- 
pled." 

"  You  are  more  conversant  with  such 
matters  than  it  is  usual  to  find  young 
ladies,  Miss  Bayard.  I  ascribe  this  to 
your  being  so  good  a  whig,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  a  patriot." 


paring  ends  with  means,  is  not  one-half  as  great  an 
effort  as  that  which  has  been  done.  This  may  be 
a  proper  place  to  add,  that  nothing  has  so  much 
strengthened  the  present  administration  in  its  an- 
nexation projects  as  the  threatened  interference  of 
European  governments  in  the  affairs  of  this  conti- 
nent. At  some  critical  moment,  when  it  is  least 
wanted.  America  may  pay  them  in  kind. — Editor. 
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Pris  blushed  again,  and  she  now  seemed 
disposed  to  be  silent ;  though  I  could  still 
detect  an  interest  in  the  subject  that  to 
me  was  quite  unaccountable.  Kate  prob- 
ably saw  this  too,  for  she  continued  to 
converse  about  my  journey,  even  after 
her  friend  had  drawn  a  little  on  one 
side ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  which 
seemed  to  say  she  was  done. 

"Who  is  the  queer  old  man  of  whom 
I  have  heard  you  speak,  Mordaunt,"  my 
sister  demanded,  "  and  with  whom  you 
have  lately  had  some  correspondence 
about  these  lands  ?  " 

' '  I  suppose  you  mean  my  former  com- 
rade, the  '  Chainbearer.'  There  was  a 
captain  in  our  regiment  of  the  name  of 
Coejemans,  who  bears  this  appellation, 
and  who  has  contracted  to  get  the  neces- 
sary surveys  made,  though  he  fills  the 
humble  post  of  a  '  chainbearer  '  himself, 
not  being  competent  to  make  the  calcu- 
lations." 

"How  can  a  mere  chainbearer  contract 
for  a  full  survey?"  asked,  Tom  Bayard, 
who  had  joined  the  party  and  had  been 
listening  to  the  discourse.  "The  chain- 
bearers,  in  general,  are  but  common  lab- 
orers, and  are  perfectly  irresponsible." 

"  That  is  true,  as  a  rule  ;  but  my  old 
friend  forms  an  exception.  He  set  out  for 
a  surveyor,  but  having  no  head  for  sines, 
and  co-sines,  and  tangents,  he  was  obliged 
to  lower  his  pretensions  to  the  humbler 
duty  he  now  discharges.  Still,  he  has  long 
contracted  for  jobs  of  this  nature,  and 
gets  as  much  as  he  can  do,  hiring  sur- 
veyors himself,  the  owners  of  property 
havir!g  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  meas- 
urements. Let  me  tell  you,  the  man  who 
carries  chain  is  not  the  least  important 
member  of  a  surveying  party  in  the  woods. 
Old  Andries  is  as  honest  as  noonday,  and 
everybody  has  faith  in  him." 

"  His  true  name  is  Coejemans,  I  think 
you  said,  Major  Littlepage  ?  "  asked  Pris- 
cilla,  as  it  struck  me  assuming  an  air  of 
indifference." 

"It  is,  Andries  Coejemans;  and  his 
family  is  reputable,  if  not  absolutely  of  a 
high  caste.  But  the  old  man  is  so  inveter- 
ate a  woodsman  that  nothing  but  patriot- 
ism, and  his  whig  propensities,  could  have 


drawn  him  out  into  the  open  country. 
After  serving  most  gallantly,  through  the 
whole  war,  he  has  gone  back  to  his  chains  ; 
and  many  is  the  joke  he  has  about  re- 
maining still  in  chains,  after  fighting  so 
long  and  so  often  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 

Priscilla  appeared  to  hesitate — I  thought 
her  color  increased  a  little  —  then  she 
asked  the  question  that  was  apparently 
uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  with  surpris- 
ing steadiness. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  '  Chainbearer's ' 
niece,  Dus  Malbone  ?  " 

This  question  not  a  little  surprised  me  ; 
for,  though  I  had  never  seen  Ursula,  the 
uncle  had  talked  so  much  to  me  of  his 
ward  that  I  almost  fancied  she  was  an 
intimate  acquaintance.  It  often  happens 
that  we  hear  so  much  of  certain  persons 
that  we  think  and  speak  of  them  as  of 
£hose  we  know ;  and  had  Miss  Bayard 
questioned  me  of  one  of  my  late  com- 
rades in  the  service,  I  should  not  have 
been  a  whit  more  startled  than  I  was  at 
hearing  her  pronounce  the  familiar  name 
of  Dus  Malbone. 

"Where,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
curious,  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  per- 
son !  "  I  exclaimed,  a  little  inconsiderately, 
since  the  world  was.  certainly  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  two  young  women's  being  ac- 
quainted without  my  consent ;  more  espe- 
cially as  one  of  them  I  had  never  seen, 
and  the  other  I  had  met,  for  the  first 
time,  only  a  fortnight  before.  "Old 
Andries  was  always  speaking  to  me  of 
his  niece;  but  I  could  not  suppose  she 
was  an  acquaintance  of  one  of  your  posi- 
tion in  life  !  " 

"  Notwithstanding,  we  were  something 
more  than  school-fellows ; — for  we  were, 
and  I  trust  are  still,  very,  very  good 
friends.  I  like  Dus  exceedingly,  though 
she  is  quite  as  singular,  in  her  way,  as  I 
have  heard  her  uncle  described  to  be  in 
his." 

"This  is  odd  !  Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  one  question  ?  You  will  think  it 
singular,  perhaps,  after  what  j^ou  have 
just  told  me — but  curiosity  will  get  tl 
better  of  my  manners — is  Dus  Malbone  a 
lady — the  equal  and  companion  of  such  a 
person  as  Miss  Priscilla  Bayard  ?  " 
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"  This  is  a  question  not  so  easily  an- 
swered, perhaps;  since,  in  some  respects, 
she  is  greatly  the  superior  of  any  young- 
woman  I  know.  Her  family,  I  have  al- 
ways heard,  was  very  good  on  both  sides  ; 
sin*  is  poor,  poor  even  to  poverty,  I  fear 
now."  Here  Pris  paused;  there  was  a 
tremor  in  her  voice,  even,  and  I  detected 
tears  starting  to  her  eyes.  "  Poor  Dus  !  " 
she  continued — "  she  had  much  to  sup- 
port, in  the  way  of  poverty ,  even  while  at 
school ;  where  she  was,  indeed,  as  a  de- 
pendent, rather  than  as  a  boarder;  but 
no  one  among  us  all  could  presume  to 
offer  her  favors.  I  was  afraid  even  to  ask 
her  to  accept  a  ribbon,  as  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  do  to  Kate  here,  or  any  other 
young  lady  with  whom  I  was  intimate.  I 
never  knew  a  nobler-minded  girl  than 
Ursula  Malbone,  though  few  persons 
understand  her,  I  think." 

"This  is  old  Andries  over  again  !  He 
was  poor  enough,  Heaven  knows ;  and  I 
have  known  him  actually  suffer,  in  order 
to  do  his  duty  by  this  girl,  and  to  make  a 
proper  appearance  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
captain  in  the  New  York  line;  yet  none 
of  us,  not  even  my  father,  could  ever  in- 
duce him  to  borrow  a  single  dollar.  He 
would  give,  but  he  would  not  receive." 

"  I  can  believe  this  readily,  it  is  so  like 
Dus  !  If  she  has  her  peculiarities,  she 
has  noble  qualities  enough  to  redeem  a 
thousand  foibles.  Still,  I  would  not  have 
you  to  think  Ursula  Malbone  is  not  an 
excellent  creature  in  all  respects,  though 
she  certainly  has  her  peculiarities." 

"  Which,  doubtless,  she  has  inherited 
from  the  Coejemans,  as  her  uncle,  the 
Chainbearer,  has  his  peculiarities,  too." 

"  The  Malbones  have  none  of  the  blood 
of  the  Coejemans,"  answered  the  lady, 
quickly ;  "  though  it  is  respectable,  and 
not  to  be  ashamed  of.  Dus  Malbone's 
mother  was  only  half-sister  to  Captain 
Coejemans,  and  they  had  different 
fathers." 

I  thought  Pris  looked  a  little  confused, 
and  as  if  she  were  sorry  she  had  said  so 
much  on  the  subject  at  all,  the  instant 
she  had  betrayed  so  much  intimacy  with 
the  Malbone  genealogj' ;  for  she  shrunk 
back,  plucked  a  rose,  and  wTalked  away 


smelling-  the  flower,  like  one  who  was  in- 
disposed to  say  any  more  on  the  subject. 
A  summons  to  breakfast,  however,  would 
otherwise  have  interrupted  us,  and  no 
more  was  said  about  the  Chainbearer, 
and  his  marvelous  niece,  Dus  Malbone. 
As  soon  as  the  meal  was  ended,  our  horses 
were  brought  round,  and  Kate  and  I  took 
our  leave,  Jaap  having  preceded  us  as 
usual,  an  hour  or  more,  with  our  lug- 
gage. The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that 
we  always  moved  in  the  saddle,  in  that 
day;  on  the  contrary,  my' mother  had  a 
very  neat  chaise,  in  which  she  used  to 
drive  about  the  country,  with  a  mounted 
postilion ;  my  father  had  a  phaeton,  and 
in  town  we  actually  kept  a  chariot ;  for 
the  union  of  the  Mordaunt  and  Littlepage 
properties  had  made  us  very  comfortable, 
and  comfortably  we  lived.  But  young- 
ladies  liked  the  saddle  twenty-five  years 
ago,  more  than  they  do  to-day ;  and 
Kate,  being  a  capital  horse-woman,  like 
her  mother  before  her,  we  were  often  out 
together.  It  was  choice,  then,  and  not 
necessity,  a  little  aided  by  bad  roads,  per- 
haps, that  induced  us  to  ride  across  to 
Satanstoe  so  often,  when  we  wished  to 
visit  our  grandmother. 

I  kissed  my  dear  old  parent  very  affec- 
tionately at  parting,  for  I  was  to  see  her 
no  more  that  summer ;  and  I  got  her 
blessing  in  return.  As  for  Tom  Bayard, 
a  warm,  brotherly  shake  of  the  hand  suf- 
ficed, inasmuch  as  it  was  prett}7  certain  I 
should  see  him  at  Lilacsbush  before  I  left 
home.  Approaching  his  sister,  who  held 
out  her  hand  to  me,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
I  said  as  I  took  it — 

"  I  hope  this  is  not  the  last  time  I  am 
to  see  you  before  I  start  for  the  new  coun- 
tries, Miss  Bayard.  You  owe  my  sister  a 
visit,  I  believe,  and  I  shall  trust  to  that 
debt  for  another  opportunity  of  saying 
the  unpleasant  word  'farewell.'  " 

"  This  is  not  the  way  to  win  a  lady's 
heart,  Mordaunt,"  cried  Kate,  gayly. 
"It  is  only  fifteen  miles  from  jrour 
father's  door  to  the  Hickories,  you  ought 
to  know,  sir;  and  you  have  a  standing 
invitation  to  darken  its  door  with  your 
military  form." 

"  From  both  my  father  and  brother  " 
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— put  in  Priscilla,  a  little  hastily.  "  They 
will  always  be  happy  to  see  Major  Little- 
page, most  certainly. " 

"And  why  not  from  yourself,  Miss 
Prude/'  added  Kate,  who  seemed  bent  on 
•causing-  her  friend  some  confusion.  "We 
are  not  now  such  total  strangers  to  each 
other  as  to  render  that  little  grace  im- 
proper." 

"  When  I  am  mistress  of  a  house  of  my 
own,  should  that  day  ever  arrive,  I  shall 
take  care  not  to  lose  my  reputation  for 
hospitality, "  answered  Pris,  determined 
not  to  be  caught,  "  by  neglecting  to  in- 
clude all  the  Littlepage  family  in  my  invi- 
tations. Until  then,  Tom's  and  papa's 
welcomes  must  suffice." 

The  girl  looked  amazingly  lovely  all  the 
time,  and  stood  the  smiles  of  those  around 
her  with  a  self-possession  that  showed  me 
she  knew  perfectly  well  what  she  was 
about.  I  was  never  more  at  a  loss  how  to 
understand  a  young  woman,  and  it  is  very 
possible,  had  I  remained  near  her  for  a 
month  longer,  the  interest  such  uncer- 
tainty is  apt  to  awaken  might  have  sent 
me  away  desperately  in  love.  But  Provi- 
dence had  determined  otherwise. 

During  our  ride  toward  the  'Bush,  my 
sister,  with  proper  blushes  and  a  becom- 
ing hesitation,  let  me  into  the  secret  of 
her  having  accepted  Tom  Bayard.  They 
were  not  to  be  married  until  after  my  re- 
turn from  the  north,  an  event  that  was 
expected  to  take  place  in  the  ensuing 
autumn. 

"Then  I  am  to  lose  you,  Kate,  almost 
as  soon  as  I  find  you,"  I  said,  a  little  de- 
spondingly. 

"Not  lose  me,  brother;  no,  no,  not  lose 
me,  but  find  me,  more  than  ever.  I  am 
to  be  transplanted  into  a  family  whither 
you  will  soon  be  coming  to  seek  a  wife 
yourself." 

"Were  I  to  come,  what  reason  have  I 
for  supposing  it  would  be  successful?  " 

"  That  is  a  question  you  have  no  right 
to  ask.  Did  I  even  know  of  any  particu- 
lar reason  for  believing  your  reception 
would  be  favorable,  you  cannot  believe 
me  sufficiently  treacherous  to  betraj^  my 
friend.  Young  ladies  are  not  of  the 
facility  of  character  you  seem  to  suppose, 


sir;  and  no  method  but  the  direct  one 
will  succeed.  I  have  no  other  reason  for 
believing  you  would  succeed  than  the  facts 
that  you  are  an  agreeable,  good-looking 
youth,  however,  of  unexceptionable  family 
and  fortune,  living  quite  near  the  Hick- 
ories, and  of  a  suitable  age,  temper, 
habits,  character,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Are  not 
these  reasons  sufficient  to  encourage  you 
to  persevere,  my  brave  major  ?  " 

"Perseverance  implies  commencement, 
and  I  have  not  yet  commenced.  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  make  of  your  friend,  child  ; 
she  is  either  the  perfection  of  nature  and 
simplicit3T,  or  the  perfection  of  art." 

"Art !  Pris  Bayard  artful !  Mordaunt, 
you  never  did  a  human  being  greater 
injustice ;  a  child  cannot  have  greater 
truth  and  sincerity  than  Tom's  sister." 

"  A3',  that's  just  it ;  Tom's  sister  is  ex 
officio  perfection  ;  but,  you  will  please  to 
remember  that  some  children  are  very 
artful.  All  I  can  say  on  the  subject  at 
present  is,  that  I  like  Tom,  and  I  like  his 
parents ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  think 
of  your  friend." 

Kate  was  a  little  offended,  so  she  made 
me  no  answer.  Her  good  humor  returned, 
however,  before  we  had  gone  far,  and  the 
rest  of  our  ride  passed  pleasantly  enough, 
no  allusions  being  made  to  any  of  the 
name  of  Bayard  ;  though,  I  daresay,  my 
companion  thought  a  great  deal  of  a  cer- 
tain Tom,  of  that  name,  as  I  certainly 
did  of  his  handsome  and  inexplicable  sis- 
ter. 

At  the  Kingsbridge  Inn  we  had  another 
short  brush  with  that  untiring  gossip,  its 
landlady. 

"A  pleasant  time  it  has  been  over  at 
the  'Toe,  I  dares  to  say,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Light,  the  instant  she  thrust  her  head  out 
of  the  door;  "a  most  agreeable  and  amus- 
ing time  both  for  the  young  gentleman 
and  for  the  young  lady.  Mr.  Thomas 
Bayard  and  Miss  Pris  Ba3Tard  have  been 
with  3'ou,  da3Ts  and  days,  and  old  Madam 
Littlepage  is  delighted.  Oh  !  the  'Toe  has 
always  been  a  happ3r  house,  and  happy 
faces  have  I  long  been  used  to  see  come 
out  of  it,  and  happy  faces  do  I  see  to-day  I 
Yes,  yes ;  the  'Toe  has  always  sent  happy, 
contented  faces  down   the   road  ;    and 
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happy  roof  it  has  been,  by  all  accounts, 
these  hundred  years." 

I  daresay  this  was  all  true  enough.  I 
have  always  heard  that  the  old  place  con- 
tained contented  hearts;  and  contented 
hearts  make  happy  faces.  Kate's  face 
was  happineess  itself,  as  she  sat  in  the 
saddle  listening  to  the  crone ;  and  my 
countenance  is  not  one  of  ill-nature.  The 
"  'Toe  was  ever  a  happy  house  !  "  It  re- 
calls old  times,  to  hear  a  house  thus  fa- 
miliarly spoken  of ;  for  a  set  is  rising-  up 
among  us  which  is  vastly  too  genteel  to 
admit  that  any  one — man,  woman,  child, 
or  Satan,  ever  had  a  member  so  homely 
as  a  'Toe. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"They  love  their  land,  because  it  is  their  own,, 
And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason  why ; 
Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  throne, 
And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty ; 
A  stubborn  race,  fearing  and  flattering  none, 
Such  are  they  nurtured,  such  they  live  and  die ; 
All  but  a  few  apostates,  who  are  meddling 
With  merchandise,  pounds,  shillings,  pence  and 
peddling."  — Halleck. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  return  to  Li- 
lacsbush  was  presented  one  of  these  fam- 
ily scenes  which  are  so  common  in  the 
genial  month  of  June,  on  the  shores  of  the 
glorious  old  Hudson.  I  call  the  river  the 
old  Hudson,  for  it  is  quite  as  old  as  the 
Tiber,  though  the  world  has  not  talked  of 
it  as  much,  or  as  long.  A  thousand  years 
hence,  this  stream  will  be  known  over  the 
whole  earth ;  and  men  will  speak  of  it  as 
they  now  speak  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine.  As  good  wine  may  not  be  made 
on  its  banks  as  is  made  on  the  acclivities 
of  the  latter  river ;  but,  even  to-day,  bet- 
ter, both  as  to  quality  and  variety,  is 
actually  drunk.  On  this  last  point,  all 
intelligent  travelers  agree. 

There  stands  a  noble  linden  on  the 
lawn  of  Lilacsbush,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  house,  and  necessarily  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  water.  The  tree 
had  been  planted  there  by  my  grand 
mother  Mordaunt's  father,  to  whom  the 
place  once  belonged  ;  and  was  admirably 
placed  for  the  purposes  of  an  afternoon's 


1  lounge.  Beneath  its  shade  we  often  took 
our  dessert  and  wine,  in  the  warm  months; 
and  thither,  since  their  return  from  the 
army,  General  Littlepage  and  Colonel 
Dirck  Follock  used  to  carry  their  pipes, 
and  smoke  over  a  campaign,  or  a  bottle, 
as  chance  directed  the  discourse.  For 
that  matter,  no  battlefield  had  ever  been 
so  veiled  in  smoke,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  with  the  linden  in  question,  could 
there  have  been  a  concentration  of  all  the 
vapor  it  had  seen. 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  just  men- 
tioned, the  whole  family  were  seated  be- 
neath the  tree,  scattered  round,  as  shade 
and  inclination  tempted  ;  though  a  small 
table,  holding  fruits  and  wine,  showed 
that  the  usual  business  of  the  hour  had 
not  been  neglected.  The  wines  were  Ma- 
deira and  claret,  those  common  beverages 
in  the  country  ;  and  the  fruits  were  straw- 
berries, cherries,  oranges  and  figs ;  the 
two  last  imported,  of  course.  It  was  a 
little  too  early  for  us  to  get  pines  from 
the  islands,  a  fruit  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  its  season  as  to  be  readily  pur 
chased  in  town  at  the  rate  of  four  of  a 
good  size  for  a  dollar.  But,  the  abun- 
dance, and  even  luxury,  of  a  better  sort  of 
the  common  American  tables  is  no  news ; 
viands,  liquors  and  fruits  appearing  on 
them  that  are  only  known  to  the  very 
rich  and  very  luxurious  in  the  countries  of 
Europe.  If  the  service  were  only  as  taste- 
ful, and  the  cooking  as  good  with  us,  as 
both  are  in  France,  for  instance,  America 
would  be  the  very  paradise  of  the  epicure, 
let  superficial  travelers  say  what  they 
please  to  the  contrary.  I  have  been 
abroad  in  these  later  times,  and  speak  of 
what  I  know. 

No  one  sat  at  the  table,  though  my 
father,  Colonel  Dirck,  and  I  were  near 
enough  to  reach  our  glasses,  at  need 
My  mother  was  next  to  me,  and  reason 
ably  close;  for  I  did  not  smoke,  while 
aunt  Mary  and  Kate  had  taken  post  just 
without  the  influence  of  the  tobacco.  On 
the  shore  was  a  large  skiff,  that  contained 
a  tolerably  sized  trunk  or  two,  and  a  sort 
of  clothes-bag.  In  the  first  were  a  por- 
tion of  my  clothes,  while  those  of  Jaap 
filled  the  bag.     The  negro  himself   was 
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stretched  on  the  grass,  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  tree  and  the  shore,  with  two  or 
three  of  his  grandchildren  rolling  about, 
at  his  feet.  In  the  skiff  was  his  son,  seated 
in  readiness  to-  use  the  sculls,  as  soon  as 
ordered. 

All  this  arrangement  denoted  my  ap- 
proaching departure  for  the  north.  The 
wind  was  at  the  south,  and  sloops  of 
various  degrees  of  promise  and  speed  were 
appearing  round  the  points,  coming  on 
one  in  the  wake  of  another,  as  each  had 
been  able  to  quit  the  wharves  to  profit  by 
the  breeze.  In  that  day  the  river  had  not 
a  tenth  part  of  the  craft  it  now  possesses ; 
but  still,  it  had  enough  to  make  a  little 
fleet,  so  near  town,  and  at  a  moment  when 
wind  and  tide  both  became  favorable.  At 
that  time  most  of  the  craft  on  the  Hudson 
belonged  up  the  river,  and  they  partook 
largely  of  the  taste  of  our  Dutch  ancestors. 
Notable  travelers  before  the  gales,  they 
did  very  little  with  foul  winds,  generally 
requiring'  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  to 
tide  it  down  from  Albanj^,  with  the  wind 
at  all  from  the  south.  Nevertheless,  few 
persons  thought  of  making  the  journey 
between  the  two  largest  towns  of  the  State 
(York  and  Albany),  without  having  re- 
course to  one  of  these  sloops.  I  was  at 
that  moment  in  waiting  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  certain  "  Eagle,  of  Albany, 
Captain  Bogert,"  which  was  to  run  in 
close  to  Lilacsbush,  and  receive  me  on 
board,  agreeably  to  an  arrangement  pre- 
viously made  in  town.  I  was  induced  to 
take  a  passage  in  this  vessel  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  she  had  a  sort  of  after- 
cabin  that  was  screened  by  an  ample  green 
curtain,  an  advantage  that  all  the  vessels 
which  then  plied  on  the  river  did  not  pos- 
sess; though  great  improvements  have 
been  making  ever  since  the  period  of  which 
I  am  now  writing. 

Of  course,  the  interval  thus  passed  in 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  Eagle 
was  filled  up,  more  or  less,  by  discourse. 
Jaap,  who  was  to  accompany  me  in  my 
journey  to  Ravensnest,  knew  every  ves- 
sel on  the  river,  as  soon  as  he  could  see 
her,  and  we  depended  on  him  to  let  us 
know  when  I  was  to  embark,  though  the 
movements  of  the  sloop  herself  could  not 


fail  to  give  us  timely  notice  of  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  leave. 

' '  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  pay  a  visit 
to  old  Mrs.  Vander  Hay  den,  at  Kinder- 
hook,  Mordaunt,"  said  my  mother,  after 
one  of  the  frequent  pauses  that  occurred 
in  the  discourse.  "She  is  a  relation,  and 
I  feel  a  great  regard  for  her;  so  much 
the  more,  from  the  circumstance  of  her 
being  associated  in  my  mind  with  that 
frightful  night  on  the  river,  of  which  you 
have  heard  me  speak." 

As  my  mother  ceased  speaking,  she 
glanced  affectionately  toward  the  general, 
who  returned  the  look,  as  he  returned  all 
my  mother's  looks,  with  one  filled  with 
manly  tenderness.  A  more  united  couple 
than  my  parents  never  existed.  They 
seemed  to  me  ordinariry  to  have  but  one 
mind  between  them  ;  and  when  there  did 
occur  any  slight  difference  of  opinion,  the 
question  was  not  which  should  prevail, 
but  which  should  yield.  Of  the  two,  my 
mother  may  have  had  the  most  native 
intellect,  though  the  general  was  a  fine, 
manly,  sensible  person,  and  was  very 
universally  respected. 

"It  might  be  well,  Anneke,"  said  my 
father,  "  if  the  major  were  to  pa3^  a  visit 
to  poor  Guert's  grave,  and  see  if  the 
stones  are  up,  and  that  the  place  is  kept 
as  it  should  be.  I  have  not  been  there 
since  the  year  '68,  when  it  looked  as  if  a 
friendly  eye  might  do  some  good  at  no 
distant  day." 

This  was  said  in  a  low  voice,  purposely 
to  prevent  aunt  Mary  from  hearing  it ; 
and,  as  she  was  a  little  deaf,  it  is  prob- 
able the  intention  was  successful.  Not 
so,  however,  with  Colonel  Dirck,  who 
drew  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  sat 
attentively  listening,  in  the  manner  of 
one  who  felt  great  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject.    Another  pause  succeeded. 

"T'en  t'ere  ist  my  Lort  Howe,  Corny," 
observed  the  colonel,  "how  is  it  wit'  his 
grave  ?" 

"  Oh !  the  colony  took  good  care  of 
that.  They  buried  him  in  the  main  aisle 
of  St.  Peter's,  I  believe;  and  no  doubt 
all  is  right  with  him.  As  for  the  other, 
major,  it  might  be  well  to  look  at  it." 

"  Great  changes  have  taken  place  at 
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Albany,  since  we  were  there  as  3*oung 
people  !  "  observed  my  mother,  thought- 
fully. "The  Cuylers  are  much  broken  up 
by  the  Revolution,  while  the  Schujders 
have  grown  greater  than  ever.  Poor 
aunt  Schuyler,  she  is  no  longer  living  to 
welcome  a  sou  of  ours  !  " 

"Time  will  bring  about  such  changes, 
my  love  ;  and  we  can  only  be  thankful 
that  so  many  of  us  remain,  after  so  long 
and  bloody  a  war." 

I  saw  my  mother's  lips  move,  and  I 
knew  she  was  murmuring  a  thanksgiving 
to  the  power  which  had  preserved  her 
husband  and  son  through  the  late  strug- 
gle. 

**  You  will  write  as  often  as  opportuni- 
ties occur,  Mordaunt."  said  that  dear 
parent,  after  a  longer  pause  than  usual. 
"Now  there  is  peace,  I  can  hope  to  get 
your  letters  with  some  little  regularity." 

"  They  tell  me,  cousin  Anneke  " — for  so 
the  colonel  always  called  my  mother  when 
we  were  alone — "  They  tell  me,  cousin  An- 
neke," said  Colonel  Dirck,  t'at  t'ey  actu- 
ally mean  to  have  a  mail  free  times  a 
week  petween  Alpany  and  York  !  T'ere 
ist  no  knowing,  general,  what  t'is  glorious 
Revolution  will  not  do  for  us  !  " 

u  If  it  bring  me  letters  three  times  a 
week  from  those  I  love,"  rejoined  my 
mother,  "I  am  sure  my  patriotism  will  be 
greatly  increased.  How  will  letters  get 
out  from  Ravensnest  to  the  older  parts 
of  the  colony — I  should  say  State,  Mor- 
daunt ?  " 

"  I  must  trust  to  the  settlers  for  that. 
Hundreds  of  Yankees,  they  tell  me,  are 
out  looking  for  farms  this  summer.  I 
may  use  some  of  them  for  messengers." 

"Don't  trust  'em  too  much,  or  too 
many  " — growled  Colonel  Dirck,  who  had 
the  old  Dutch  grudge  against  our  eastern 
brethren.  "See  how  they  behav't  to 
Schuyler." 

"Yes,"  said  my  father,  replenishing 
his  pipe,  "they  might  have  manifested 
more  justice  and  less  prejudice  to  wise 
Philip;  but  prejudices  will  exist,  all  over 
the  world.  Even  "Washington  has  had 
his  share." 

"T'at  is  a  great  man!"  exclaimed 
Colonel  Dirck,  with  emphasis,  and  in  the 


manner  of  one  who  felt   certain   of  his 
point.     "  A  ferry  great  man  f " 

"  No  one  will  dispute  with  you,  colonel, 
on  that  subject ;  but  have  you  no  message 
to  send  to  our  old  comrade,  Andries  Coeje- 
mans  ?  He  must  have  been  at  Moose- 
ridge,  with  his  party  of  surveyors,  ijo.v 
near  a  twelvemonth,  and  I'll  warrant 
you  has  thoroughly  looked  up  the  old 
boundaries,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  Mor- 
daunt to  start  afresh  as  soon  as  the  boy 
reaches  the  patent." 

"  I  hope  he  has  not  hiret  a  Yankee  sur- 
veyor, Corny,"  put  in  the  colonel,  in  some 
little  alarm.  "If  One  of  t'em  animals 
gets  upon  the  track,  he  will  manage  to 
carry  off  half  of  the  lant  in  his  compass- 
box  !     I  hope  olt  Andries  knows  petter." 

"  I  daresay  he'll  manage  to  keep  all  the 
land,  as  well  as  to  survey  it.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  the  captain  has  no  head  for 
figures  ;  for  his  honesty  would  have  made 
his  fortune.  But  I  have  seen  him  tried, 
and  know  it  will  not  do.  He  was  a 
week  once  making  up  an  account  of  some 
stores  received  from  headquarters,  and 
the  nearest  he  could  get  to  the  result 
was  twenty-five  per  cent  out  of  the 
way." 

. "  I  would  sooner  trust  Andries  Coeje- 
mans  to  survey  my  property,  figures  or 
no  figures,"  cried  Colonel  Dirck,  posi- 
tively, "  than  any  dominie  in  New  En- 
gland." 

"Well,  that  is  as  one  thinks,"  returned 
my  father,  tasting  the  Madeira.  "  For 
my  part,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  sur- 
veyor he  may  happen  to  select,  even 
though  he  should  be  a  Yankee.  Andries 
is  shrewd,  if  he  be  no  calculator ;  and  I 
dare  to  say  he  has  engaged  a  suitable 
man.  Having  taken  the  job  at  a  liberal 
price,  he  is  too  honest  a  fellow  not  to  hire 
a  proper  person  to  do  the  head-work.  As 
for  all  the  rest,  I  would  trust  hfm  as  soon 
as  I  would  trust  any  man  in  America." 

"  T'at  is  gospel.  Mordaunt  will  haf  an 
eye  on  matters  too,  seein'  he  has  so  great 
an  interest  in  the  estate.  T'ere  is  one 
t'ing,  major,  you  must  not  forget.  Five 
hundred  goot  acres  must  be  surveyed  off 
for  sister  Anneke,  and  five  hundred  for 
pretty   Kate,   here.     As  soon   as  t'at  is 
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done,  the  general  and  I  will  give  each  of 
the  gals  a  deet." 

"Thank  you,  Dirck,"  said  my  father, 
with  feeling.  "  I'll  not  refuse  the  land 
for  the  girls,  who  may  be  glad  enough  to 
ow'i  it  some  time  or  other." 

"  It's  no  great  matter  now,  Corny  ;  put, 
as  you  say,  it  may  be  of  use  one  day. 
Suppose  we  make  old  Andries  a  present 
of  a  farm,  in  his  pargain." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  cried  my  father, 
quickly.  "A  couple  of  hundred  acres 
might  make  him  comfortable  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  I  thank  you  for  the  hint, 
Dirck,  and  we  will  let  Mordaunt  choose 
the  lot,  and  send  us  the  description,  that 
we  may  prepare  the  deed." 

"You  forget,  general,  that  the  Chain- 
bearer  has  or  will  have  his  military  lot, 
as  a  captain,"  I  ventured  to  remark. 
"Besides,  land  will  be  of  little  use  to  him, 
unless  it  might  be  to  measure  it.  I  doubt 
if  the  old  man  would  not  prefer  going 
without  his  dinner  to  hoeing  a  hill  of  po- 
tatoes." 

"Andries  had  three  slaves  while  he  was 
with  us ;  a  man,  a  woman,  and  their 
daughter,"  returned  my  father.  "He 
would  not  sell  them,  he  said,  oh  any  con- 
sideration ;  and  I  have  known  him  act- 
ually suffering  for  money  when  he  was 
too  proud  to  accept  it  from  friends,  and 
too  benevolent  to  part  with  family  slaves, 
in  order  to  raise  it.  'They  were  born 
Coejemans,'  he  always  said,  '  as  much  as 
I  was  born  one  myself,  and  they  shall  die 
Coejemans.'  He  doubtless  lias  these  peo- 
ple with  him,  at  the  'Ridge,  where  you 
will  find  them  all  encamped,  near  some 
spring,  with  garden-stuff  and  other  small 
things  growing  around  him,  if  he  can  find 
open  land  enough  for  such  a  purpose. 
He  has  permission  to  cut  and  till  at  pleas- 
ure." 

"  This  is  agreeable  news  to  me,  gen- 
eral," I  answered,  "since  it  promises  a 
sort  of  home.  If  the  Chainbearer  has 
really  these  blacks  with  him,  and  has 
hutted  judiciously,  I  daresay  we  shall 
have  quite  as  comfortable  a  time  as  many 
of  those  we  passed  together  in  camp. 
Then,  I  shall  carry  my  flute  with  me  ;  for 
Miss  Priscilla  Bayard  has  given  me  rea- 


son to  expect  a  very  wonderful  creature  in 
Dus,  the  niece,  of  which  old  Andries  used 
to  talk  so  much.  You  remember  to  have 
heard  the  Chainbearer  speak  of  such  a 
person,  I  daresay,  sir;  for  he  was  quite 
fond  of  mentioning  her." 

"Perfectly  well;  Dus  Malbone  was  a 
sort  of  toast  among  the  young  men  of  the 
regiment  at  one  time,  though  no  one  of 
them  all  ever  could  get  a  sight  of  her,  by 
hook  or  by  crook." 

Happening  to  turn  my  head  at  that 
moment,  I  found  my  dear  mother's  eyes 
turned  curiously  on  me ;  brought  there, 
I  fancy,  by  the  allusion  to  Tom's  sister. 

"What  does  Priscilla  Bayard  know  of 
this  Chainbearer's  niece?"  that  beloved 
parent  asked,  as  soon  as  she  perceived 
that  her  look  had  attracted  my  attention. 

"A  great  deal,  it  would  seem;  since 
she  tells  me  they  are  fast  friends ;  quite 
as  great,  I  should  judge  from  Miss  Bay- 
ard's language  and  manner,  as  Kate  and 
herself." 

"That  can  scarcely  be,"  returned  my 
mother,  slightly  smiling,  "since  there  the 
principal  reason  must  be  wanting.  Then, 
this  Dus  can  hardly  be  Priscilla  Bayard's 
equal." 

"  One  never  knows  such  a  thing,  mo- 
ther, until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  comparisons ;  though  Miss  Bay- 
ard herself  says  Dus  is  much  her  superior 
in  many  things.  I  am  sure  her  uncle  is 
my  superior  in  some  respects ;  in  carrying 
chain,  particularly  so." 

"Ay,  but  scarcery  in  station,  Mordaunt." 

"He  was  the  senior  captain  of  the  regi- 
ment." 

"  True ;  but  revolutions  are  revolutions. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  your  Chainbearer 
can  hardly  be  a  gentleman." 

"That  is  a  point  not  to  be  decided  in  a 
breath.  He  is,  and  he  is  not.  Old  An- 
dries is  of  a  respectable  family,  though 
but  indifferently  educated.  Men  vastly 
his  inferiors  in  birth,  in  habits,  in  the 
general  notions  of  the  caste,  in  the  New 
England  States,  are  greatly  his  superiors 
in  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  while  we 
must  all  admit  how  necessary  a  certain 
amount  of  education  has  become,  at  the 
present  time,   to    make  a  gentleman,    I 
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think  every  gentleman  will  allow  hun- 
dreds among-  us  have  degrees  in  their 
pockets  with  small  claims  to  belong  to 
the  class.  Three  or  four  centuries  ago,  I 
should  have  answered  that  old  Andries 
was  a  gentleman,  though  he  had  to  bite 
the  wax  with  his  teeth  and  make  a  cross, 
for  want  of  a  better  signature." 

"  And  he  what  }7ou  call  a  chainbearer, 
Mordaunt !  "  exclaimed  my  sister. 

"  As  well  as  late  senior  captain  in  your 
father's  regiment,  Miss  Littlepage.  But, 
no  matter,  Andries  and  Dus  are  such  as 
they  are,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them 
for  companions  this  summer.  Jaap  is 
making  signals  and  I  must  quit  you  all. 
Heigho  !  It  is  very  pleasant,  here,  under 
this  linden,  and  home  begins  to  entwine 
its  fibers  around  my  heart.  Never  mind  ; 
it  will  soon  be  autumn,  and  I  shall  see  the 
whole  of  you,  I  trust,  as  I  leave  you,  well 
and  happy  in  town." 

My  dear,  dear  mother  had  tears  in  her 
eyes,  when  she  embraced  me;  so  had 
Kate;  who,  though  she  did  love  Tom 
Bayard  most,  loved  me  very  warmly  too. 
Aunt  Mary  kissed  me,  in  her  quiet  but 
affectionate  way;  and  I  shook  hands 
with  the  gentleman,  who  accompanied 
me  down  to  the  boat.  I  could  see  that 
my  father  was  affected.  Had  the  war 
still  continued,  he  would  have  thought 
nothing  of  the  separation;  but  in  that 
piping  time  of  peace  it  seemed  to  come 
unseasonably. 

"Now  don't  forget  the  great  lots  for 
Anneke  and  Katrinke,"  said  Colonel 
Dirck,  as  we  descended  to  the  shore. 
"  Let  Andries  pick  out  some  of  the  best 
of  the  lant,  t'at  is  well  watered  and  tim- 
bered, and  we'll  call  the  lots  after  the 
gals  ;  that  is  a  good  idea,  Corny." 

"Excellent,  my  friend.  Mordaunt,  my 
son,  if  you  come  across  any  places  that 
look  like  graves,  I  wish  you  would  set  up 
marks  by  which  they  may  be  known.  It 
is  true,  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
makes  many  changes  in  the  woods ;  and 
it  is  quite  likely  no  such  remains  will  be 
found." 

"  A  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Ameri- 
can forests,  sir,"  I  answered,  "is  some- 
what like  the  same  period  in  the  wander- 


ings of  a  comet ;  lost,  in  the  numberless 
years  of  its  growth.  A  single  tree  will' 
sometimes  outlast  the  generations  of  an 
entire  nation." 

"You  wilt  rememper,  Mordaunt,  that 
I  wilt  haf  no  Yankee  tenants  on  my 
estate.  Your  father  may  lease  'em  one- 
half  of  a  lot,  if  he  please ;  but  I  will  not 
lease  t'other." 

"  As  you  are  tenants  in  common,  gentle- 
men," I  answered,  smiling,  "it  will  not 
be  easy  to  separate  the  interests  in  this 
manner.  I  believe  I  understand  you,  how- 
ever ;  I  am  to  sell  the  lands  of  Mooseridge, 
or  covenant  to  sell,  as  your  attorney, 
while  I  follow  out  my  grandfather  Mor- 
daunt's  ideas,,  and  lease  those  that  are 
not  yet  leased,  on  my  own  estate.  This 
will  at  least  give  the  settlers  a  choice, 
and  those  who  do  not  like  one  plan  of  ob- 
taining their  farms  may  adopt  the  other." 

1  now  shook  hands  again  with  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  stepping  into  the  skiff,  we 
pulled  away  from  the  shore.  Jaap  had 
made  this  movement  in  good  season,  and 
we  were  compelled  to  row  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  down  the  river  to  meet  the  sloop. 
Although  the  wind  was  perfectly  fair,  it 
was  not  so  fresh  as  to  induce  Mr.  Bogert 
to  round-to ;  but  throwing  us  a  rope,  it 
was  caught,  when  we  were  safely  trans- 
ferred, bag  and  baggage,  to  the  decks  of 
the  Eagle. 

Captain  Bogert  was  smoking  at  the 
helm  when  he  returned  my  salute.  Re- 
moving the  pipe,  after  a  puff  or  two,  he 
pointed  with  the  stem  toward  the  group 
on  the  shore,  and  inquired  if  I  wished  to 
say  "  good-by." 

"  Allponny" — so  the  Dutch  were  wont 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  their  town  in 
the  last  century — "is  a  long  way  off,"  he 
said,  "  and  maype  you  woult  like  to  see 
the  frients  ag'in." 

This  business  of  waving  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs is  a  regular  thing  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  I  expressed  my  willingness  to' 
comply  with  the  usage,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  *      In   consequence,    Mr.    Bogert 


*  Such  were  the  notions  of  Mr.  Mordaunt  Little- 
page,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and 
such  his  feeling  shortly  after  the  peace  of  1783. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  more  completely  illustrates  the 
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deliberately  sheered  in  toward  the  shore, 
and  I  saw  the  whole  family  collecting  on 
a  low  rock,  near  the  water,  to  take  the 
final  look.  In  the  background  stood  the 
Satanstoes,  a  dark,  woolly  group,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Jaap,  and  two  generations  of 
descendants.  The  whites  were  weeping; 
that  is  to  say,  my  dear  mother  and  Kate ; 
and  the  blacks  were  laughing,  though  the 
old  lady  kept  her  teeth  to  herself  about  as 
much  as  she  exposed  them.  A  sensation 
almost  invariably  produces  laughter  with 
a  negro,  the  only  exceptions  being  on 
occasions  of  singular  gravity. 

I  believe,  if  the  truth  were  know,  Mr. 
Bogert  greatly  exulted  in  the  stately 
movement  of  his  sloop,  as.  she  brushed 
along  the  shore,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  rocks,  with  her  main-boom  guyed  out 
to  starboard.,  and  studding-sail  boom  to 
port.  The  flying-topsail,  too,  was  set ; 
and  the  Eagle  might  be  said  to  be  moving 
in  all  her  glory.  She  went  so  near  the 
rocks,  too,  as  if  she  despised  danger ! 
Those  were  not  the  days  of  close  calcula- 
tions that  have  succeeded.  Then,  an  Al- 
bany skipper  did  not  mind  losing  a  hun- 
dred or  two  feet  of  distance  in  making  his 
run  ;  whereas,  now,  it  would  not  be  an 
easy  matter  to  persuade  a  Liverpool 
trader  to  turn  as  much  aside  in  order  to 
speak  a  stranger  in  the  center  of  the  At- 
lantic; unless,  indeed,  he  happened  to 
want  to  get  the  other's  longitude. 

As  the  sloop  swept  past  the  rocks,  I 
got  bows,  waving  of  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  good  wishes  enough  to  last  the 
whole  voyage.  Even  Jaap  had  his  share  ; 
and  "good-by,  Jaap,"  came  to  my  ears, 
from  even  the  sweet  voice  of  Kate.  Away 
we  went,  in  stately  Dutch  movement,  slow 


general.change  that  has  come  over  the  land,  in  hab- 
its and  material  things,  than  the  difference  between 
the  movements  of  that  day  and  those  of  our  own. 
Then,  the  departure  of  a  sloop,  or  the  embarkation 
.of  a  passenger  along  the  shore,  brought  parties  to 
the  wharves,  and  wavings  of  handkerchiefs,  as  if 
those  who  were  left  behind  felt  a  lingering  wish  to 
see  the  last  of  their  friends.  Now,  literally  thou- 
sands come  and  go  daily,  passing  about  as  many 
hours  on  the  Hudson  as  their  grandfathers  passed 
days;  and  the  shaking  of  hands  and  leave-takings 
are  usually  done  at  home.  It  would  be  a  bold 
woman  who  would  think  now  of  waving  a  handker- 
chief to  a  Hudson  River  steamboat !— Editor. 


but  sure.  In  ten  minutes  Lilacsbush  was 
behind  us,  and  I  was  once  more  alone  in 
the  world,  for  months  to  come. 

There  was  now  time  to  look  about  me, 
and  to  ascertain  who  were  my  companions 
in  this  voyage.  The  skipper  and  crew 
were  as  usual  the  masters ;  and  the  pilots, 
both  whites,  and  b^th  of  Dutch  extraction, 
an  old  wrinkled  negro,  who  had  passed 
his  life  on  the  Hudson  as  a  foremast  hand, 
and  two  younger  blacks,  one  of  whom  was 
what  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  cab- 
in-steward. Then  there  were  numerous 
passengers;  some  of  whom  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  upper  classes.  They  werfe 
of  both  sexes,  but  all  were  strangers  to 
me.  On  the  main-deck  were  six  or  eight 
sturdy,  decent,  quiet,  respectable-looking 
laborers,  who  were  evidently  of  the  class 
of  husbandmen.  Their  packs  were  lying 
in  a  pile,  near  the  foot  of  the  mast,  and  I 
did  not  fail  to  observe  that  there  were  as 
many  axes  as  there  were  packs. 

The  American  ax  !  It  has  made  more 
real  and  lasting  conquests  than  the  riword 
of  any  warlike  people  that  ever  lived  ;  but 
they  have  been  conquests  that  have  left 
civilization  in  their  train  instead  of  havoc 
and  desolation.  More  than  a  million  of 
square  miles  of  territory  *  have  been 
opened  up  from  the  shades  of  the  virgin 
forest,  to  admit  the  warmth  of  the  sun  ; 
and  culture  and  abundance  have  been 
spread  where  the  beast  of  the  forest  so 
lately  roamed,  hunted  by  the  savage. 
Most  of  this,  too,  has  been  effected  be- 
tween the  day  when  I  went  on  board  the 
Eagle  and  that  on  which  I  am  now  writ- 
ing. A  brief  quarter  of  a  century  has 
seen  these  wonderful  changes  wrought; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  them  all  lies  this 
beautiful,  well-prized,  readjr  and  efficient 
implement,  the  American  ax  ! 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  the  reader 
a  clear  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
young  men  and  men  of  all  ages  of  the 
older  portions  of  the  new  republic  poured 
into  the  woods  to  commence  the  business 
of  felling  the  forests,  and  laying  bare 
the  secrets  of  nature,  as  soon  as  the  na- 
tion rose  from  beneath  the  pressure  of 

*  More  than  two  millions  at  the  present  day. 
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war,  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  peace.  The 
history  of- that  day  in  New  York,  which 
State  led  the  van  in  the  righteous  strife 
of  improvement,  and  has  ever  since  so 
nobly  maintained  its  vantage-ground,  has 
not  yet  been  written.  When  it  is  prop- 
erly recorded,  names  will  be  rescued  from 
oblivion  that  better  deserve  statues  and 
niches  in  the  temple  of  national  glory 
than  those  of  many  who  have  merely  got 
the  start  of  them  by  means  of  the  greater 
facility  with  which  the  public  mind  is 
led  away  in  the  train  of  brilliant  exploits 
than  it  is  made  sensible  of  the  merits  of 
those  that  are  humane  and  useful. 

It  was  not  usual  for  settlers,  as  it  has 
become  the  practice  to  term  those  who 
first  take  up  and  establish  themselves  on 
new  lands,  to  make  their  journeys  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  to  the  inte- 
rior other  than  by  land  ;  but  a  few  passed 
out  of  Connecticut  by  the  way  of  New 
York,  and  thence  up  the  river  in  sloops. 
Of  this  character  were  those  found  on 
board  the  Eagle.  In  all,  we  had  seven  of 
these  men,  who  got  into  discourse  with  me 
the  first  day  of  our  passage,  and  I  was  a 
little  surprised  at  discovering  how  much 
they  already  knew  of  me  and  of  my  move- 
ments. Jaap,  however,  soon  suggested 
himself  to  my  mind  as  the  probable  means 
of  the  intelligence  they  had  gleaned;  and, 
on  inquiry,  such  I  ascertained  was  the 
fact. 

The  curiosity  and  the  questioning  pro- 
pensities of  the  people  of  New  England 
have  been  so  generally  admitted  by  writ- 
ers and  commentators  on  American  char- 
acter, that  I  suppose  one  has  a  right  to 
assume  the  truth  of  these  characteristics. 
I  have  heard  various  ways  of  accounting 
for  them ;  and  among  others,  the  circum- 
stances of  their  disposition  to  emigrate, 
which  brings  with  it  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiring after  the  welfare  of  friends  at  a 
distance.  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
this  is  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the 
cause,  which  I  attribute  to  the  general 
activity  of  mind  among  a  people  little  re- 
strained by  the  conventional  usages  of 
more  sophisticated  conditions  of  society. 
The  practice  of  referring  so  much  to  the 
common  mind,  too,  has  a  great  influence 


on  all  the  opinions  of  this  peculiar  portion 
of  the  American  population,  seeming  to 
confer  the  right  to  inquire  into  matters 
that  are  els  where  protected  by  the  sacred 
feeling  of  individual  privacy. 

Let  this  be  as  it  might,  my  ax-men 
had  contrived  to  get  out  of  Jaap  all  he 
knew  about  Ravensnest  and  Mooseridge, 
as  well  as  my  motives  in  making  the  pres- 
ent journey.  This  information  obtained, 
they  were  not  slow  in  introducing  them- 
selves to  me,  and  of  asking  the  questions 
that  were  uppermost  in  their  minds.  Of 
course,  I  made  such  answers  as  were 
called  for  by  the  case,  and  we  established 
a  sort  of  business  acquaintance  between 
us,  the  very  first  day.  The  voyage  lasting 
several  days,  by  ,  the  time  we  reached 
Albany,  pretty  much  all  that  could  be 
said  on  such  a  subject  had  been  uttered, 
by  one  side  or  the  other. 

As  respected  Ravensnest,  my  own  prop- 
erty, my  grandfather  had  requested  in  his 
will  that  the  farms  might  be  leased,  hav- 
ing an  eye  to  my  children's  profit,  rather 
than  to  mine.  His  request  was  a  law  to 
me,  and  I  had  fully  determined  to  offer 
the  unoccupied  lands  of  that  estate,  or 
quite  three-fourths  of  the  whole  patent, 
on  leases  similar  in  their  conditions  to 
those  which  had  already  been  granted. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  intention  to 
part  with  the  lots-  of  Mooseridge  in  fee. 
These  conditions  were  made  known  to  the 
ax-men,  as  my  first  essay  in  settling  a  new 
country  ;  and,  contrary  to  what  had  been 
my  expectation,  I  soon  discovered  that 
these  adventurers  .  inclined  more  to  the 
leases  than  to  the  deeds.  It  is  true,  I  ex- 
pected a  small  pa3'ment  down,  in  the  case 
of  each  absolute  sale,  while  I  was  prepared 
to  grant  leases,  for  three  lives,  at  very  low 
rents  at  the  best;  and  in  the  cases  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  lots,  those  that 
were  the  least  eligible  by  situation,  or 
through  their  quality,  to  grant  them 
leases  without  any  rent  at  all,  for  the  first 
few  years  of  their  occupation.  These  last 
advantages,  and  the  opportunity  of  pos- 
sessing lands  a  goodly  term  of  years,  for 
rents  that  were  put  as  low  as  a  shilling  an 
acre,  were  strong  inducements,  as  I  soon 
discovered,    with    those   who  carried  all 
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they  were  worth  in  their  packs,  and  who 
thus  reserved  the  little  money  they  pos- 
sessed to  supply  the  wants  of  their  future 
husbandry. 

We  talked  these  matters  over  during" 
the  week  we"  were  on  board  the  sloop  j 
and  by  the  time  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
steeples  of  Albany,  my  men's  minds  were 
made  up  to  follow  me  to  the  Nest.  These 
steeples  were  then  two  in  number,  viz.  : 
that  of  the  English  church,  that  stood 
near  the  margin  of  the  town,  against  the 
hill ;  and  that  of  the  Dutch  church,  which 
occupied  an  humbler  site,  on  the  low  land, 
and  could  scarcely  be  seen  rising  above 
the  pointed  roofs  of  the  adjacent  houses  ; 
though  these  last,  themselves,  were 
neither  particularly  high  nor  particularly 
imposing. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

"  Who  is  that  graceful  female  here 
With  yon  red  hunter  of  the  deer  ? 
Of  gentle  mien  and  shape,  she  seems 

For  civil  halls  design'd; 
Yet  with  the  stately  savage  walks, 

As  she  were  of  his  kind."— Pincknet. 

I  made  little  stay  in  Albany,  but,  giv- 
ing the  direction  to  the  patent  to  the  ax- 
men,  left  it  the  very  day  of  our  arrival. 
There  were  very  few  public  conveyances 
in  that  early  day,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
hire  a  wagon  to  transport  Jaap  and  my- 
self, with  our  effects,  to  Ravensnest.  A 
sort  of  dull  calm  had  come  over  the  coun- 
try, after  the  struggles  of  the  late  war ; 
but  one  interest  in  it  appearing  to  be  alive 
and  very  active.  That  interest,  fortunate- 
ly for*  me,  appeared  to  be  the  business  of 
" land-hunting  "  and  "  settling."  Of  this 
I  had  sufficient  proof  in  Albany  itself ;  it 
being  difficult  to  enter  the  principal  street 
of  that  town  and  not  find  in  it  more  or 
less  of  those  adventurers,  the  emblems  of 
whose  pursuit  were  the  pack  and  the  ax. 
Nine  out  of  ten  came  from  the  Eastern  or 
New  England  States ;  then  the  most  peo- 
pled, while  they  were  not  very  fortunate 
in  either  soil  or  climate. 

We  were  two  days  in  reaching  Ravens- 
nest, a  property  which  I  had  owned  for 
several  years,  but  which  I  now  saw  for 
the  first  time.     My  grandfather  had  left 


1  a  sort  of  agent  on  the  spot,  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Jason  Newcome,  who  was  of 
my  father  the  general's  age,  and  who  had 
once  been  a  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Satanstoe.  This  agent  had  leased 
extensively  himself,  and  was  said  to  be 
the  occupant  of  the  only  mills  of  any  mo- 
ment on  the  property.  With  him  a  cor- 
respondence had  been  maintained ;  and 
once  or  twice  during  the  war  my  father 
had  managed  to  have  an  interview  with 
this  representative  of  his  and  my  inter- 
ests. As  for  myself,  I  was  now  to  see  him 
for  the  first  time.  We  knew  each  other 
by  reputation  only  ;  and  certain  passages 
in  the  agency  had  induced  me  to  give  Mr. 
Newcome  notice  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  make  a  change  in  the  management  of 
the  property. 

Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  aspect 
of  things  in  what  is  called  a  "  new  coun- 
try "  in  America  must  be  well  aware  it 
is  not  very  inviting  The  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  cau  have  little  satisfaction  in 
looking  even  on  the  finest  natural  scenery 
at  such  moments  ;  the  labor  that  has  been 
effected  usually  having  done  so  much  to 
mar  the  beauties  of  nature,  without  hav- 
ing yet  had  time  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
by  those  of  art.  Piles  of  charred  or  half- 
burned  logs ;  fields  covered  with  stumps, 
or  ragged  with  stubs  j  fences  of  the 
rudest  sorts,  and  filled  with  brambles  ; 
buildings  of  the  meanest  character;  de- 
serted clearings ;  and  all  the  other  signs 
of  a  state  of  things  in  which  there  is  a 
manifest  and  constant  struggle  between 
immediate  necessity  and  future  expedi- 
ency, are  not  calculated  to  satisfy  either 
the  hopes  or  the  tastes.  Occasionally,  a 
different  state  of  things,  however,  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  favorable,  does 
exist ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  it, 
lest  the  reader  form  but  a  single  picture 
of  this  transition  state  of  American  life. 
When  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  ac- 
tive, and  there  is  a  demand  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  new  lands,  a  settlement  often 
presents  a 'scene  of  activity  in  which  the 
elements  of  a  thriving  prosperity  make 
themselves  apparent  amid  the  smoke  of 
fallows,  and  the  rudeness  of  border  life. 
Neither,  however,  was  the  case  at  Ravens- 
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nest  when  I  first  visited  the  place  ;  though 
the  last  was,  .to  a  certain  extent,  its  con- 
dition two  or  three  years  later,  or  after 
the  great  European  war  brought  its 
wheat  and  ashes  into  active  demand. 

I  found  but  few  more  signs  of  cultivation 
between  the  point  where  I  left  the  great 
northern  road  and  the  bounds  of  the 
patent  than  had  been  found  by  my  father, 
as  he  had  described  them  to  me  in  his 
first  visit,  which  took  place  a  quarter  of  a 
century  earlier  than  this  of  mine.  There 
was  one  log  tavern,  it  is  true,  in  the  space 
mentioned,  but  it  afforded  nothing  to 
drink  but  rum,  and  nothing  to  eat  but 
salted  pork  and  potatoes,  the  day  I 
stopped  there  to  dine.  But  there  were 
times  and  seasons  when,  by  means  of 
venison,  wild-fowl  and  fish,  a  luxurious 
board  might  have  been  spread.  That 
this  was  not  the  opinion  of  my  landlady, 
nevertheless,  was  apparent  from  the  re- 
marks she  made  while  I  was  at  table. 

"You  are  lucky,  Major  Littlepage," 
she  said,  "  in  not  having  come  among  us 
in  one  of  what  I  call  our  '  starving  times  ' 
— and  awful  times  they  be,  if  a  body  may 
say  what  she  thinks  on  'em." 

"  Starvation  is  a  serious  matter  at  any 
time,"  I  answered,  ''though  I  did  not 
know  you  were  ever  reduced  to  such  diffi- 
culties in  a  country  as  rich  and  abundant 
as  this." 

"  Of  what  use  is  riches  and  abundance 
if  a  man  will  do  nothing  but  fish  and 
shoot  ?  I've  seen  the  day  when  there 
wasn't  a  mouthful  to  eat  in  this  house  but 
a  dozen  or  two  of  squabs,  a  string  of 
brook  trout,  and  maybe  a  deer,  or  a 
salmon  from  one  of  the  lakes." 

"  A  little  bread  would  have  been  a  wel- 
come addition  to  such  a  meal." 

"  Oil  !  as  for  bread,  I  count  that  for 
nothin'.  We  alwaj^s  have  bread  and 
potatoes  enough ;  but  I  hold  a  family  to 
be  in  a  desperate  way,  when  the  mother 
can  see  the  bottom  of  the  pork  barrel. 
Give  me  the  children  that's  raised  on  good 
sound  pork,  afore  all  the  game  in  the 
country.  Game's  good  as  a  relish,  and 
so's  bread  ;  but  pork  is  the  staff  of  life  ! 
To  have  good  pork,  a  body  must  have 
good  corn ;  and  good  corn  needs  hoeing ; 


and  a  hoe  isn't  a  fishpole  or  a  gun.  No, 
my  children  I  calkerlate  to  bring  up  on 
pork,  with  just  as  much  bread  and  butter 
as  they  may  want ! ' ' 

This  was  American  poverty  as  it  ex- 
isted in  1784.  Bread,  butter,  and  pota- 
toes, ad  libitum  ;  but,  little  pork,  and  no 
tea.  Game  in  abundance  in  its  season ; 
but  the  poor  man  who  lived  on  game  was 
supposed  to  be  keeping  just  as  poor  an 
establishment  as  the  epicure  in  town  who 
gives  a  dinner  to  his  brethren  and  is  com- 
pelled to  apologize  for  there  being  no 
game  in  the  market.  Curious  to  learn 
more  from  this  woman,  I  pursued  the  dis- 
course. 

"  There  are  countries,  I  have  read,"  I 
continued,  '*  in  which  the  poor  do  not  taste 
meat  of  any  sort,  not  even  game,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  its  end  ;  and 
sometimes  not  even  bread." 

"  Well,  I'm  no  great  hand  for  bread, 
as  I  said  afore,  and  should  eat  no  great 
matter  of  it,  so  long  as  I  could  get  pork," 
the  woman  answered,  evidently  inter- 
ested in  what  I  had  said  ;  *'  but  I  shouldn't 
like  to  be  without  it  altogether  ;  and  the 
children,  especially,  do  love  to  have  it 
with  their  butter.  Living  on  potatoes 
alone  must  be  a  wild  animal  sort  of  a 
life." 

"Very  tame  animals  do  it,  and  that 
from  dire  necessity." 

"Is  there  any  law  ag'in  their  using 
bread  and  meat  ?" 

"No  other  law  than  the  one  which  for- 
bids their  using  that  which  is  the  prop- 
erty of  another." 

"Good  land!"  This  is  a  very  com- 
mon American  expression  among  the 
women — "  Good  land  !  Why  don't  they 
go  to  work  and  get  in  crops,  so  they 
might  live  a  little  ?" 

"Simply  because  the}5-  have  no  land  to 
till.     The  land  belongs  to  others,  too." 

"  I  should  think  they  might  hire,  if  they 
couldn't  buy.  It's  about  as  good  to  hire 
as  it  is  to  buy — some  folks  (folk)  think  it's 
better.  Why  don't  they  take  land  on 
shares,  and  live  ?  " 

"  Because  land  itself  is  not  to  be  had. 
With  us,  land  is  abundant ;  we  have  more 
of  it  than  is  necessary,  or  than  will  be 
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necessary,  for  ages  to  come  ;  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  our  civilization  were 
there  less  of  it,  but,  in  the  countries  of 
which  I  speak,  there  are  more  people  than 
there  is  land." 

"  Well,  land  is  a  good  thing,  I  admit, 
and  it's  right  there  should  be  an  owner  to 
it ;  yet  there  are  folks  who  would  rather 
squat  than  buy  or  hire,  any  day.  Squat- 
ting  comes  nat'ral  to  'em." 

"Are  there  many  squatters  in  this  part 
of  the  county  ?  " 

The  woman  looked  a  little  confused,  and 
she  did  not  answer  me  until  she  had  taken 
time  to  reflect  on  what  she  should  say. 

"  Some  folks  callus  squatters,  I  s'pose," 
was  the  reluctant  answer,  "  but  I  do  not. 
We  have  bought  the  betterments  of  a  man 
who  hadn't  much  of  a  title,  I  think  likely; 
but  as  we  bought  his  betterments  fairry, 
Mr.  Tinkum  " — that  was  the  husband's 
name — "  is  of  opinion  that  we  live  under 
title,  as  it  is  called.  What  do  you  say  to 
it,  Major  Littlepage  ?  " 

"  I  can  only  say  that  naught  will  pro- 
duce naught ;  nothing,  nothing.  If  the 
•  man  of  whom  you  purchased  owned  noth- 
ing, he  could  sell  nothing.  The  better- 
ments he  called  his  were  not  his ;  and  in 
purchasing  them  you  purchased  what  he 
did  not  own." 

"t  Well,  it's  no  great  shakes  if  he  hadn't 
any  right,  sin'  Tinkum  only  g'in  an  old 
saddle,  that  warn't  worth  two  dollars, 
and  part  of  a  set  of  single  harness,  that 
I'd  defy  a  conjurer  to  make  fit  any  mule, 
for  the  whull  right.  One  year's  rent  of 
this  house  is  worth  all  put  together,  and 
that  twice  over,  if  the  truth  must  be 
said  ;  and  we've  been  in  it,  now  seven 
years.  My  four  3roungest  were  all  born 
under  this  blessed  roof,  such  as  it  is  !  " 

"  In  that  case,  you  will  not  have  much 
reason  to  complain,  when  the  real  owner 
of  the  soil  appears  to  claim  it.  The  bet- 
terments came  cheap,  and  they  will  go  as 
cheap." 

"  That's  just  it ;  though  I  don't  call 
ourselves  much  of  squatters,  a'ter  all, 
seein'  we  have  paid  suthin'  for  the  bet- 
terments. They  say  an  old  nail,  paid  in 
due  form,  will  make  a  sort  of  title  in  the 
highest    court  of   the  State.      I'm  sure 


the  laws    should   be   considerate  of    the 
poor."  ♦ 

"Not  more  so  than  of  the  rich.  The 
laws  should  be  equal  and  just;  and  the 
poor  are  the  last  people  who  ought  to  wish 
them  otherwise,  since  they  are  certain  to 
be  the  losers  when  any  other  principle 
governs.  Rely  on  it,  my  good  woman, 
the  man  who  is  forever  preaching  the 
rights  of  the  poor  is  at  bottom  a  rogue, 
and  means  to  make  that  c^  a  stalking- 
horse  for  his  own  benefit ;  since  nothing 
can  serve  the  poor  but  severe  justice.  No 
class  suffers  so  much  by  a  departure  from 
the  rule,  as  the  rich  have  a  thousand  other 
means  of  attaining  their  ends,  when  the 
way  is  left  clear  to  them,  by  setting  up 
any  other  master  than  the  right." 

"  I  don't  know  but  it  may  be  so  ;  but  I 
don't  call  ourselves  squatters.  There  is 
dreadful  squatters  about  here,  though, 
and  on  your  lands,  too,  by  the  tell." 

"  On  my  lands  ?  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it, 
for  I  shall  feel  it  a  dutj7  to  get  rid  of  them. 
I  very  well  know  that  the  g'reat  abun- 
dance of  land  that  we  have  in  the  country, 
its  little  comparative  value,  and  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  owners  generally  re- 
side from  their  estates,  have  united  to 
render  the  people  careless  of  the  rights 
of  those  who  possess  real  property;  and 
I  am  prepared  to  view  things  as  thej^ 
are  among  ourselves,  rather  than  as  they 
exist  in  older  countries ;  but  I  shall  not 
tolerate  squatters." 

"  Well,  by  all  I  hear,  I  think  you'll  call 
old  Andries,  the  Chainbearer,  a  squatter 
of  the  first  class.  Thej7  tell  me  the  old 
chap  has  come  back  from  the  army  as 
fierce  as  a  catamount,  and  that  there  is- 
no  speaking  to  him,  as  one  used  to  could, 
in  old  times." 

"  You  are,  then,  an  old  acquaintance  of 
the  Chainbearer  ?  " 

"I  should  think  I  was  !  Tinkum  and  I 
have  lived  about,  a  good  deal,  in  our  day ; 
and  old  Andries  is  a  desp'ate  hand  for  the 
woods.  He  surveyed  out  for  us,  once,  or 
half-surveyed,  another  betterment;  but 
he  proved  to  be  a  spiteful  rogue  afore  he 
got  through  with  the  business ;  and  we 
have  not  set  much  store  by  him  ever  sin' 
that  time." 
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"  The  Chainbearer  a  rogue  !  Andries 
Coejemans  anything  but  an  honest  man  ! 
You  are  the  first  person,  Mrs.  Tinkum,  I 
have  ever  heard  call  in  question  his  sterl- 
ing- integrity.*' 

"Sterling*  money  doesn't  pass  now,  I 
conclude,  sin'  it's  Revolution  times.  We  all 
know  which  side  your  family  was  on  in  the 
war,  Major  Littlepage  ;  so  it's  no*  offense  to 
you.  A  proper  sharp  lookout  they  had  of 
it  here,  when  you  quit  college;  for  some 
said  old  Herman  Mordaunt  had  ordered 
in  his  will  that  you  should  uphold  the 
king ;  and  then,  most  of  the  tenants  con- 
cluded they  would  get  the  lands  alto- 
gether. It  is  a  sweet  thing,  major,  for  a 
tenant  to  get  his  farm  without  paying  for 
it,  as  you  may  judge  !  Some  folks  was 
desp'ate  sorry  when  they  heern  tell  that 
the  Littlepages  went  with  the  colonies." 

"  I  hope  there  are  few  such  knaves  on 
the  Ravensnest  estate  as  to  wish  anything 
of  the  sort.  But,  let  me  hear  an  expla- 
nation of  your  charge  against  the  Chain- 
bearer.  I  have  no  great  concern  for  my 
own  rights  in  the  patent  that  I  claim." 

The  woman  had  the  audacity,  or  the 
frankness,  to  draw  a  long,  regretful  sigh, 
as  it  might  be,  in  my  very  face.  That 
sigh  expressed  her  regrets  that  I  had  not 
taken  part  with  the  crown  in  the  last 
struggle ;  in  which  case,  I  do  suppose, 
she  and  Tinkum  would  have  contrived  to 
squat  on  one  of  the  farms  of  Ravensnest. 
Having  sighed,  however,  the  landlady 
did  not  disdain  to  answer. 

"As  for  the  Chainbearer,  the  simple 
truth,  is  this,"  she  said.  "Tinkum  hired 
him  to  run  a  line  between  some  better- 
ments we  had  bought  and  some  that  had 
been  bought  by  a  neighbor  of  our'n.  This 
was  long  afore  the  war,  and  when  titles 
were  scarcer  than  they're  gettin'  to  be 
now,  some  of  the  landlords  living  across 
the  water.  Well,  what  do  you  think  the 
old  fellow  did,  major  ?  He  first  asked  for 
our  deeds,  and  we  showed  them  to  him; 
as  good  and  lawful  warrantees  as  were 
■ever  printed  and  filled  up  by  a  'squire. 
He  then  set  to  work,  all  by  himself,  job- 
bing the  whull  survey,  as  it  might  be,  and 
a  prettier  line  was  never  run,  as  far  as  he 
went,    which    was    about    half-way.      I 


thought  it  would  make  etarnel  peace 
atween  us  and  our  neighbor,  for  it  had 
been  etarnel  war  afore  that,  for  three 
whull  years ;  sometimes  with  clubs,  and 
sometimes  with  axes,  and  once  with 
sc3rthes.  But,  somehow — I  never  know'd 
hotv — but  somehow,  old  Andries  found 
out  that  the  man  who  deeded  to  us  had  no 
deed  to  himself,  or  no  mortal  right  to  the 
land,  any  more  than  that  sucking  pig  you 
see  at  the  door  there;  when  he  gi'n  right 
up,  refusing  to  carry  out  another  link,  or 
p'int  another  needle,  he  did  !  Warn't 
that  being  cross-grained  and  willful !  No, 
there's  no  dependence  to  be  put  on  the 
Chainbearer." 

' '  Willful  in  the  cause  of  right,  as  glori- 
ous old  Andries  always  is !  I  love  and 
honor  him  all  the  better  for  it." 

"La!  Do  you  love  and  honor  sich  a 
one  as  him !  Well,  I  should  have  ex- 
pected suthin'  else  from  sich  a  gentleman 
as  you !  I'd  no  idee  Major  Littlepage 
could  honor  an  old,  worn-out  chainbearer, 
and  he  a  man  that  couldnH.  get  up  in  the 
world,  too,  when  he  had  hands  and  feet, 
all  on  'em  together  on  some  of  the  very 
best  rounds  of  the  ladder  !  Why,  I  judge 
that  even  Tinkum  would  have  gone  ahead, 
if  he  had  been  born  with  sich  a  chance." 

"  Andries  has  been  a  captain  in  my  own 
regiment,  it  is  true,  and  was  once  my  su- 
perior officer ;  but  he  served  for  his  coun- 
try's sake,  and  not  for  his  own.  Have 
you  seen  him  lately  ?  ' ' 

"  That  we  have  !  He  passed  here  about 
a  twelvemonth  ago,  with  his  whull  party, 
on  their  way  to  a  squat  on  3rour  own  land, 
or  I'm  mistaken.  There  was  the  Chain- 
bearer himself,  two  helpers,  Dus  and  young 
Malbone." 

"  Young  who  ?  "  I  asked,  with  an  in- 
terest that  induced  the  woman  to  turn 
her  Koen,  sunken,  but  sharp  gray  eyes, 
intently  on  me. 

"  Young  Malbone,  I  said ;  Dus's  brother, 
and  the  3roungster  who  does  all  old  An- 
dries's  'rithmetic.  I  suppose  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  the  Chainbearer  can't 
calkerlate  any  more  than  a  wild  goose, 
and  not  half  as  well  as  a  crow.  For  that 
matter,  I've  known  crows  that,  in  plantin' 
time,  would  measure  a  field  in  half  the 
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number  of  minutes  that  the  State  surveyor  ' 
would  be  hours  at  it." 

"This  3Toung  Malbone,  then,  is  the 
Chainbearer's  nephew  ?  And  he  it  is  who 
does  the  surveying  ?  " 

"  He  does  the  'rithmetic  part,  and  he  is 
a  brother  of  old  Andries's  niece.  I  know'd 
the  Coejemans  when  I  was  a  gal,  and 
I've  known  the  Malbones  longer  than  I 
want  to  know  them." 

"  Have  you  an}7  fault  to  find  with  the 
family,  that  you  speak  thus  of  them  ?  " 

"Nothin'  but  their  desperate  pride, 
which  makes  them  think  themselves  so 
much  better  than  everybody  else;  yet, 
they  tell  me,  Dus  and  all  on  'em  are  just 
as  poor  as  I  am  myself." 

"Perhaps  you  mistake  their  feeling, 
good  woman ;  a  thing  I  think  the  more 
probable,  as  37ou  seem  to  fancy  money  the 
source  of  their  pride,  at  the  very  moment 
you  deny  their  having  any.  Money  is  a 
thing  on  which  few  persons  of  cultivated 
minds  pride  themselves.  The  purse- 
proud  are,  almost  invariably,  the  vulgar 
and  ignorant." 

No  doubt  this  was  a  -moral  thrown 
away  with  such  an  auditor;  but  I  was 
provoked ;  and  when  a  man  is  provoked, 
he  is  not  alwaj'S  wise.  The  answer 
showed  the  effect  it  had  produced. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  know  how  that  is ; 
but  if  it  isn't  pride  what  is  it  that  makes 
Dus  Malbone  so  different  from  my  da'ters? 
She'd  no  more  think  of  being  like  one  on 
'em,  scouring  about  the  lots,  riding  bare- 
backed, and  scampering  through  the 
neighborhood,  than  you'd  think  of  cook- 
ing my  dinner — that  she  wouldn't." 

Poor  Mrs.  Tinkum — or,  as  she  would 
have  been  apt  to  call  herself,  3Iiss  Tink- 
um !  She  had  betrayed  one  of  the  com- 
monest weaknesses  of  human  nature,  in 
thus  imputing  pride  to  the  Chainbo<*rer's 
niece  because  the  latter  behaved  differ- 
ently from  her  and  hers.  How  many  per- 
sons in  this  good  republic  of  ours  judge 
their  neighbors  on  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciple ;  inferring  something  unsuitable,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  reflect  on  their  own  be- 
havior !  But  by  this  time  I  had  got  to  hear 
the  name  of  Dus  with  some  interest,  and  I 
felt  disposed  to  push  the  subject  further. 


"Miss  Malbone,  then,"  I  said,  "does 
not  ride  bare-back  ?  " 

"  La  !  major,  what  in  natur'  puts  it 
into  37our  head  to  call  the  gal  Miss  Mal- 
bone !  There's  no  Miss  Malbone  living 
sin'  her  own  mother  died." 

"  Well,  Dus  Malbone,  I  mean ;  she  is 
above  riding  bare-back  ?  " 

"That*sheis;  even  a  pillion  would  be 
hardly  grand  enough  for  her,  allowing 
her  own  brother  to  use  the  saddle." 

"  Her  own  brother  !  This  young  sur- 
veyor, then,  is  Dus's  brother  ?  " 

"Sort  o',  and  sort  o'  not,  like.  They 
had  the  same  father,  but  different  moth- 
ers." 

"  That  explains  it ;  I  never  heard  the 
Chainbearer  speak  of  any  nephew,  and  it 
seems  the  young  man  is  not  related  to 
him  at  all — he  is  the  /iaZ/-brother  of  his 
niece." 

"Why  can't  that  niece  behave  like 
other  young  women  ?  that's  the  question 
I  ask.  My  girls  hasn't  as  much  pride  as 
would  be  good  for  'em,  not  they  !  If  a 
body  wants  to  borrow  an  article  over  at 
the  Nest,  and  that's  seven  miles  off,  the 
whull  way  in  the  woods,  just  name  it  to 
Poll,  and  she'd  jump  on  an  ox,  if  there 
warn't  a  hoss,  and  away  she'd  go  a'ter  it, 
with  no  more  bit  of  a  saddle,  and  may  be 
nothin'  but  a  halter,  like  a  deer !  Give 
me  Poll,  afore  all  the  gals  I  know,  for 
ar'nds  ?  " 

By  this  time,  disrelish  for  vulgarity  was 
getting  the  better  of  curiosity ;  and  my 
dinner  of  fried  pork  being  done,  I  was 
willing  to  drop  the  discourse.  I  had 
learned  enough  of  Andries  and  his  party 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  Jaap  was 
patiently  waiting  to  succeed  me  at  the 
table.  Throwing  down  the  amount  of  the 
bill,  I  took  a  fowling-piece,  with  which 
we  always  traveled  in  those  days,  bade 
Mrs.  Tinkum  good -day,  ordered  the  black 
and  the  wagoner  to  follow  with  the  team 
as  soon  as  ready,  and  went  on  toward  my 
own  property  on  foot. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  I  was  quite  be- 
yond the  Tinkum  betterments,  and  fairly 
in  the  forest  again.  It  happened  that  the 
title  to  a  large  tract  of  land  adjoining 
Ravensnest   was  in     dispute,  and   no  at- 
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tempt  at  a  serious  settlement  had  ever 
been  made  on  it.  Some  one  had  "  squat- 
ted "  at  this  spot,  to  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  selling  rum  to  those  who  went  and 
came  between  my  own  people  and  the 
inner  country  ;  and  the  place  had  changed 
hands  half  a  dozen  times,  by  fraudulent, 
or  at  least  by  worthless  sales,  from  one 
squatter  to  another.  Around  the  house, 
by  this  time  a  decaying  pile  of  logs,  time 
had  done  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  settler, 
and  aided  by  that  powerful  servant  but 
fearful  master,  fire,  had  given  to  the 
small  clearing  somewhat  of  the  air  of 
civilized  cultivation.  The  moment  these 
narrow  limits  were  passed,  however,  the 
traveler  entered  the  virgin  forest,  with  no 
oilier  sign  of  man  around  him  than  what 
was  offered  in  the  little- worked  and  little- 
traveled  road.  The  highway  was  not 
much  indebted  to  the  labors  of  man  for 
any  facilities  it  afforded  the  traveler. 
The  trees  had  been  cut  out  of  it,  it  is 
true,  but  their  roots  had  not  been  ex- 
tracted, and  time  had  done  more  toward 
destroying  them  than  the  ax  or  the  pick. 
Tiine  had  done  a  good  deal,  however, 
and  the  inequalities  were  getting  to  be 
smooth  under  the  hoof  and  wheel.  A 
tolerably  good  bridle-path  had  long  been 
made,  and  I  found  no  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing in  it,  siuce  that  answered  equally 
well  for  man  and  beast. 

The  virgin  forest  of  America  is  usually 
no  place  for  the  ordinary  sportsman.  The 
birds  that  are  called  game  are  but  rarely 
found  in  it,  one  or  two  excepted  ;  and  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  wmile  the  frontier- 
man  is  certain  death  with  a  rifle-bullet, 
knocking  the  head  off  a  squirrel  or  a  wild 
turkey  at  his  sixty  or  eighty  yards,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  the  older  parts  of  the 
country,  and  principally  among  sportsmen 
of  the  better  classes,  in  order  to  find  those 
who  knock  over  the  woodcock,  snipe, 
quail,  grouse,  and  plover  on  the  wing.  I 
was  thought  a  good  shot  on  the  "plains," 
and  over  the  heaths  or  commons  of  the 
Island  of  Manhattan,  and  among  the 
rocks  of  Westchester ;  but  I  saw  nothing 
to  do  up  there,  where  I  then  was,  sur- 
rounded by  trees  that  had  stood  there 
centuries.     It  would  certainly  have  been 


easy  enough  for  me  to  kill  a  blue  jay  now 
and  then,  or  a  crow,  or  even  a  raven,  or 
perhaps  an  eagle,  had  I  the  proper  shot ; 
but  as  for  anything  that  is  ordinarily 
thought  to  adorn  a  game-bag,  not  a 
feather  could  I  see.  For  the  want  of 
something  better  to  do,  then,  if  a  young 
man  of  three  or  four  and  twenty  ought 
thus  to  express  himself,  I  began  to  rumi- 
nate on  the  charms  of  Pris  Bayard,  and 
on  the  singularities  of  Dus  Malbone.  In 
this  mood  I  proceeded,  getting  over  the 
ground  at  a  rapid  rate,  leaving  Miss 
Tinkum,  the  clearing  with  its.betterments, 
and  the  wagon,  far  behind  me. 

I  had  walked  an  hour  alone,  when  the 
silence  of  the  woods  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  words  of  a  song  that  came 
not  from  an}^  of  the  feathered  race,  though 
the  nightingale  itself  could  hardly  have 
equaled  the  sweetness  of  the  notes,  which 
were  those  of  a  female  voice.  The  low 
notes  struck  me  as  the  fullest,  richest, 
and  most  plaintive  I  had  ever  heard  ;  and 
I  fancied  they  could  not  be  equaled,  until 
the  strain  carried  the  singer's  voice  into  a 
higher  key,  where  it  seemed  equally  at 
home.  I  thought  I  knew  the  air,  but  the 
words  were  guttural,  and  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  French  and  Dutch  were  the  only 
two  foreign  languages  in  which  one  usually 
heard  any  music  in  our  part  of  the  woods 
at  that  day ;  and  even  the  first  was  by  no 
means  common.  But  with  both  these  lan- 
guages I  had  a  little  acquaintance,  and  I 
was  soon  satisfied  that  the  words  I  heard 
belonged  to  neither.  At  length  it  flashed 
on  my  mind  that  the  song  was  Indian ;  not 
the  music,  but  the  words.  The  music  was 
certainly  Scotch,  or  that  altered  Italian 
that  time  has  attributed  to  the  Scotch; 
and  there  was  a  moment  when  I  fancied 
some  Highland  girl  was  singing  near  me 
one  of  the  Celtic  songs  of  the  country  of 
her  childhood.  But  closer  attention  satis- 
fied me  that  the  words  were  really  Indian ; 
probably  belonging  to  the  Mohawk,  or 
some  other  language  that  I  had  often 
heard  spoken. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know 
whence  these  sounds  proceeded,  and  why 
I  did  not  see  the  being  who  gave  birth  to 
such  delicious  harmony.     It  was  owing  to 
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the  fact  that  the  song  came  from  out  of  a  ' 
thicket  of  young  pines,  that  grew  on  an 
ancient  opening  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  road,  and  which  1  supposed  contained 
a  hut  of  some  sort  or  other.  These  pines, 
however,  completely  concealed  all  within 
them.  So  long  as  the  song  lasted,  no 
tree  of  the  forest  was  more  stationary 
than  myself ;  but  when  it  ended,  I  was 
about  to  advance  toward  the  thicket,  in 
order  to  pry  into  its  mysteries,  when  I 
heard  a  laugh  that  had  scarcely  less  of 
melody  in  it  than  the  strains  of  the  music 
itself.  It  was  not  a  vulgar,  clamorous 
burst  of  girlish  impulses,  nor  was  it  even 
loud ;  but  it  was  light-hearted,  mirthful, 
indicating  humor,  if  a  mere  laugh  can  do 
so  much ;  and  in  a  sense  it  was  conta- 
gious. It  arrested  my  movement,  in  order 
to  listen  ;  and  before  any  new  impulse  led 
me  forward,  the  branches  of  the  pines 
opened,  and  a  man  passed  out  of  the 
thicket  into  the  road.  A  single  glance 
sufficed  to  let  me  know  that  the  stranger 
was  an  Indian. 

Notwithstanding  I  was  apprised  of  the 
near  vicinity  of  others,  I  was  a  little 
startled  with  this  sudden  apparition. 
Not  so  with  him  who  was  approaching ; 
he  could  not  have  known  of  my  being  any- 
where near  him ;  yet  he  manifested  no 
emotion  as  his  cold,  undisturbed  glance 
fell  on  my  form.  Steadily  advancing,  he 
came  to  the  center  of  the  road  ;  and,  as  I 
had  turned  involuntarily  to  pursue  my  own 
way,  not  sure  it  was  prudent  to  remain  in 
that  neighborhood  alone,  the  red  man  fell 
.  in,  with  his  moccasined  foot,  at  my  elbow, 
and  I  found  that  we  were  thus  strangely 
pursuing  our  journey,  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, side  by  side. 

The  Indian  and  n^self  walked  in  this 
manner,  within  a  yard  of  each  other,  in 
the  midst  of  that  forest,  for  two  or  three 
minutes  without  speaking.  I  forbore  to 
say  anything,  because  I  had  heard  that 
an  Indian  respected  those  most  who  knew 
best  how  to  repress  their  curiosity;  which 
habit,  most  probably,  had  its  effect  on  my 
companion.  At  length,  the  red  man  ut- 
tered, in  the  deep,  guttural  manner  of  his 
people,  the  common  conventional  saluta- 
tion of  the  frontier — 


"Sa-a-go?" 

This  wrord,  wrhich  has  belonged  to  some 
Indian  language  once,  passes  everj'where 
for  Indian  with  the  white  man ;  and,  quite 
likely  for  English,  with  the  Indian.  A  set 
of  such  terms  has  grown  up  between  the 
two  races,  including  such  words  as 
"moccasin,"  "pappoose,"  "tomahawk," 
"  squaw,"  and  many  others.  "  Sa-a-go," 
means  "  how  d'ye  do  ?  " 

"Sa-a-go?" — I  answered  to  my  neigh- 
bor's civil  salutation. 

After  this  we  walked  along  for  a  few 
minutes  more,  neither  party  speaking.  I 
took  this  opportunity  to  examine  my  red 
brother,  an  employment  that  was  all  the 
easier  from  the  circumstance  that  he  did 
not  once  look  at  me  ;  the  single  glance 
sufficing  to  tell  him  all  he  wanted  to 
know.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  soon  sat- 
isfied that  my  companion  did  not  drink,  a 
rare  merit  in  a  red  man  who  lived  near 
the  whites.  This  was  evident  from  his 
countenance,  gait,  and  general  bearing, 
as  I  thought,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
he  possessed  no  bottle,  or  anything  else 
that  would  hold  liquor.  What  I  liked 
the  least  wTas  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  completely  armed  ;  carrying. knife, 
tomahawk,  and  rifle,  and  each  seemingly 
excellent  of  its  kind.  He  was  not  painted, 
however,  and  he  wore  an  ordinary  calico 
shirt,  as  was  then  the  usual  garb  of  his 
people  in  the  warm  season.  The  counte- 
nance had  the  stern  severity  that  is  so 
common  to  a  red  warrior;  and,  as  this 
man  was  turned  of  fifty,  his  features  be- 
gan to  show  the  usual  signs  of  exposure 
and  service.  Still,  he  was  a  vigorous,  re- 
spectable-looking red  man,  and  one  who 
was  evidently  accustomed  to  live  much 
among  civilized  men.  I  had  no  serious 
uneasiness,  of  course,  at  meeting  such  a 
person,  although  wre  were  so  completely 
buried  in  the  forest ;  but,  as  a  soldier,  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  how  inferior  my 
fowling-piece  would  necessarily  prove  to 
be  to  his  rifle  should  he  see  fit  to  turn 
aside,  and  pull  upon  me  from  behind  a 
tree,  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  Tradition 
said  such  things  had  happened ;  though, 
on  the  whole,  the  red  man  of  America  has 
perhaps  proved  to  be  the  most  honest  of 
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the  two,    as   compared  with    those   who 
have  supplanted  him. 

"  How  ole  chief  ?  "  the  Indian  suddenly 
asked,  without  even  raising-  his  eyes  from 
the  road. 

"  Old  chief  !  Do  you  mean  Washington, 
my  friend  ?  " 

"  Not  so — mean  ole  chief,  out  here,  at 
Nest.     Mean  fader." 

"My  father!  Do  you  know  General 
Littlepage  ?  " 

"Be  sure,  know  him.  Your  fader — 
see  " — holding*  up  his  two  forefingers — 
"just  like — dat  him  ;  dis  you." 

"  This  is  singular  enough  !  And  were 
you  told  that  I  was  coming  to  this 
place  ?  " 

"  Hear  dat,  too.  Always  talk  about 
chief."    . 

"  Is  it  long  since  you  saw  my  father  ?  " 

"  See  him  in  war-time — nebber  hear  of 
ole  Sureflint  ?  " 

I  had  heard  the  officers  of  our  regiment 
speak  of  such  an  Indian,  who  had  served 
a  good  deal  with  the  corps,  and  been  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  the  two  great  northern 
campaigns  especially.  He  never  happened 
to  be  with  the  regiment  after  I  joined  it, 
though  his  name  and  services  were  a  good 
deal  mixed  up  with  the  adventures  of  1776 
and  1777. 

"Certainly,"  I  answered,  shaking  the 
red  man  cordially  by  the  hand.  "Cer- 
tainly, have  I  heard  of  you,  and  some- 
thing that  is  connected  with  times  before 
the  war.  Did  you  never  meet  my  father 
before  the  war?  " 

"  Sartain  ;  meet  in  ole  war.  Gin'ral 
young  man,  den — just  like  son." 

"  By  what  name  were  you  then  known, 
Oneida  ?  " 

"No  Oneida — Onondago — sober  tribe. 
Hab  plenty  name.  Sometime  one,  some- 
time anoder.  Pale-face  say  'Trackless,' 
cause  he  can't  find  his  trail — warrior  call 
him  '  Susquesus.'  " 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  With  what  free  growth  the  elm  and  plane 
Fling  their  huge  arms  across  my  way; 
Gray,  old,  and  cumber'd  with  a  train 

Of  Tines,  as  huge,  and  old,  and  gray  ! 
Free  stray  the  lucid  streams,  and  find 

No  taint  in  these  fresh  lawns  and  shades; 
Free  spring  the  flowers  that  scent  (he  wind, 
Where  never  scythe  has  swept  the  glades." 

—Bryant. 

I  had  heard  enough  of  my  father's 
early  adventures  to  know  that  the  man 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  had  been 
a  conspicuous  actor  in  them,  and  remem- 
bered that  the  latter  enjoyed  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  former.  It  was  news 
to  me,  however,  that  Sureflint  and  the 
Trackless  were  the  same  person ;  though, 
when  I  came  to  reflect  on  the  past,  I  had 
some  faint  recollection  of  having  once  be- 
fore heard  something  of  the  sort.  At  any 
rate,  I  was  now  with'  a  friend,  and  no 
longer  thought  it  necessary  to  be  on  my 
guard.  This  was  a  great  relief,  in  every 
point  of  view,  as  one  does  not  like  to 
travel  at  the  side  of  a  stranger,  with  an 
impression,  however  faint,  that  the  latter 
may  blow  his  brains  out,  the  first  time  he 
ventures  to  turn  his.  own  head  aside. 

Susquesus  was  drawing  near  to  the  de- 
cline of  life.  Had  he  been  a  white  man, 
I  might  have  said  he  was  in  a  "green 
old  age ;  "  but  the  term  of  "red  old  age" 
would  suit  him  much  better.  His  features 
were  still  singularly  fine ;  while  the  cheeks, 
without  being  very  full,  had  that,  indu- 
rated, solid  look  that  flesh  and  muscles 
get  from  use  and  exposure.  His  form  was 
as  erect  as  in  his  best  days,  a  red  man's 
frame  rarely  3rielding  in  this  way  to  any 
pressure  but  that  of  exceeding  old  age, 
and  that  of  rum.  Susquesus  never  ad- 
mitted the  enemy  into  his  mouth,  and 
consequently  the  citadel  of  his  physical 
man  was  secure  against  every  invader 
but  time.  In-toed  and  yielding  in  his  gait, 
the  old  warrior  and  runner  still  passed 
over  the  ground  with  an  easy  movement ; 
and  wThen  I  had  occasion  to  see  him  in- 
crease his  speed,  as  soon  after  occurred, 
I  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  his  sinews 
seemed  strung  to  their  utmost  force,  and 
that  every  movement  was  free. 

For  a  time,  the  Indian  and  I  talked  of 
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the  late  war,  and  of  the  scenes  in  which  ' 
each  of  us  had  been  an  actor.  If  my  own 
modesty  was  as  obvious  as  that  of  Sure- 
flint,  I  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  myself ;  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
alluded  to  events  in  which  I  knew  he  had 
been  somewhat  prominent  was  simple  and 
entirely  free  from  that  boasting'  in  which 
the  red  man  is  prone  to  indulge;  more 
especially  when  he  wishes  to  provoke  his 
enemies.  At  length  I  changed  the  cur- 
rent of  the  discourse  by  saying  abruptly : 

"  You  were  not  alone  in  that  pine 
thicket,  Susquesus;  that  from  which  jtou 
came  when  you  joined  me  ?  " 

"No — sartain;  wasn't  alone.  Plenty 
people  dere." 

"  Is  there  an  encampment  of  your  tribe 
among  those  bushes  ?  " 

A  shade  passed  over  the  dark  counte- 
nance of  my  companion,  and  I  saw  a  ques- 
tion had  been  asked  that  gave  him  pain. 
He  paused  some  little  time  before  he  an- 
swered ;  and  when  he  did,  it  was  in  a  way 
that  seemed  sad. 

"  Susquesus  got  tribe  no  longer.  Quit 
Onondagos  t'irty  summer,  now ;  don't 
like  Mohawk." 

"  I  remember  to  have  heard  something 
of  this  from  my  father,  who  told  me  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  reason  why  you  left 
your  people  was  to  your  credit.  But  you 
had  music  in  the  thicket  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  gal  sing — gal  love  sing ;  warrior 
like  to  listen." 

"And  the  song?  In  what  language 
were  the  words  ?  " 

"  Onondago,"  answered  the  Indian,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  I  had  no  idea  the  music  of  the  red  peo- 
ple was  so  sweet.  It  is  many  a  day  since 
I  have  heard  a  song  that  went  so  near  to 
my  heart,  though  I  could  not  understand 
what  was  said." 

"  Bird,  pretty  bird — sing  like  wren." 

"  And  is  there  much  of  "this  music  in 
your  family,  Susquesus?  If  so,  I  shall 
come  often  to  listen." 

"  Why  not  come  ?  Path  got  no  briar ; 
short  path,  too.  Gal  sing,  when  you 
want." 

"  Then  I  shall  certainly  be  your  guest, 
some  day,  soon.   Where  do  you  live  now  ? 


Are  you  Sureflint,  or  Trackless,  to-day  ? 
I  see  3rou  are  armed,  but  not  painted." 

"  Hatchet  buried  berry  deep,  dis  time. 
No  dig  him  up,  in  great  many  year.  Mo- 
hawk make  peace ;  Oneida  make  peace ; 
Onondago  make  peace — all  bury  'e 
hatchet." 

"  Well,  so  much  the  better  for  us  land- 
holders. I  have  come  to  sell  and  lease 
my  lands  ;  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  if 
many  young-  men  are  out  hunting  for 
farms  this  summer?  " 

"  Wood  full.  Plenty  as  pigeons.  How 
you  sell  land?  " 

"  That  will  depend  on  where  it  is,  and 
how  good  it  is.  Do  you  wish  to  buy, 
Trackless?" 

"  Injin  own  all  land,  for  what  he  want 
now.  I  make  wigwam  where  .1  want ; 
make  him,  too,  when  I  want." 

"I  know  very  well  that  you  Indians  do 
claim  such  a  right ;  and,  so  long  as  the 
country  remains  in  its  present  wild  state, 
no  one  will  be  apt  to  refuse  it  to  you.  But 
you  cannot  plant  and  gather,  as  most  of 
your  people  do  in  their  own  country." 

"  Got  no  squaw — got  no  pappoose — lit- 
tle corn  do  for  Susquesus.  No  tribe — no 
squaw — no  pappoose  !  " 

This  was  said  in  a  low,  deliberate  voice, 
and  with  a  species  of  manly  melancholy 
that  I  found  very  touching.  Complain- 
ing men  create  very  little  sympathy,  and 
those  who  whine  are  apt  to  lose  our  re- 
spect ;  but  I  know  no  spectacle  more  im- 
posing than  that  of  one  of  stern  nature 
smothering  his  sorrows  beneath  the  man- 
tle of  manliness  and  self-command. 

"You  have  friends,  Susquesus,"  I  an- 
swered, "if  you  have  no  wife  nor  chil- 
dren." 

"  Fader,  good  friend  ;  hope  son  friend, 
too.  Grandfader  great  friend,  once ;  but 
he  gone  far  away,  and  nebber  come  back. 
Know  moder,  know  fader — all  good." 

"  Take  what  land  you  want,  Trackless 
— till  it,  sell  it — do  what  you  wish  with 
it." 

The  Indian  eyed  me  keenly,  and  I  de- 
tected a  slight  smile  of  pleasure  stealing 
over  his  weather-worn  face.  It  was  not 
easy  to  throw  him  off  his  habitual  guard 
over   his    emotions,    however;    and    the 
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gleam  of  illumination  passed  away,  like 
a  ray  of  sunshine  in  mid-winter.  The 
sternest  white  man  might  have  grasped 
nay  hand,  and  something  like  a  sign  of 
multitude  would  probably  have  escaped 
him ;  but,  the  little  trace  of  emotion  I 
have  mentioned  having  disappeared,  no- 
thing remained  on  the  dark  visage  of  my 
companion  that  in  the  least  resembled  an 
evidence  of  yielding  to  any  of  the  gentler 
feelings.  Nevertheless,  he  was  too  cour- 
teous, and  had  to  much  of  the  innate  sen- 
timent of  a  gentleman,  not  to  make  some 
return  for  an  offer  that  had  so  evidently 
and  spontaneously  come  from  the  heart. 

"Good  " — he  said,  after  a  long  pause. 
"Berry  good,  dat ;  good,  to  come  from 
young  warrior  to  ole  warrior.  T'ankee — 
bird  plenty ;  fish  plenty ;  message  plenty, 
now  ;  and  don't  want  land.  Time  come, 
ma3*be — s'pose  he  must  come — come  to 
all  old  red  men,  hereabout ;  so  s'pose  must 
come." 

"  What  time  do  you  mean,  Trackless  ? 
Let  it  come  when  it  may,  you  have  a 
friend  in  me.  What  time  do  you  mean, 
my  brave  old  Sureflint  ?" 

The  Trackless  stopped,  dropped  the 
breech  of  his  rifle  on  the  ground,  and 
stood  meditating  a  minute,  motionless, 
and  as  grand  as  some  fine  statue. 

"  Yes  ;  time  come,  do  s'pose,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  Ole  time,  ole  warrior  live  in 
wigwam,  and  tell  young  warrior  of  scalp, 
and  council-fire,  and  hunt,  and  war-path ; 
now,  make  broom  and  basket." 

It  was  not  easy  to  mistake  this ;  and  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  felt  so 
lively  an  interest,  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, as  I  began  to  feel  in  this  Onondago. 
Priscilla  Bayard  herself,  however  lovely, 
graceful,  winning,  and  feminine,  had  not 
created  a  feeling  so  strong  and  animated 
as  that  which  was  awakened  within  me  in 
behalf  of  old  Sureflint.  But  1  fully  under- 
stood that  this  was  to  be  shown  in  acts, 
and  not  in  words.  Contenting  myself  for 
the  present,  after  the  fashion  of  the  pale- 
faces, by  grasping  and  squeezing  the 
sinewy  hand  of  the  warrior,  we  walked  on 
together,  making  no  farther  allusion  to  a 
subject  that  I  can  truly  say  was  as  pain- 
ful to  me  as  it  was  to  my  companion. 


"I  have  heard  your  name  mentioned  as 
one  of  those  who  were  at  the  Nest  with 
my  father  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
Susquesus,"  I  resumed,  "and  when  the 
Canada  Indians  attempted  to  burn  the 
house." 

"  Good — Susquesus  dere — young  Dutch 
chief  kill  dat  time." 

"Very  true — his  name  was  Guert  Ten 
Eyke  ;  and  my  father  and  mother,  and 
your  old  friend  Colonel  Follock,  who  was 
afterward  major  of  our  regiment,  you  will 
remember,  they  love  his  memory  to  this 
dajr,  as  that  of  a  very  dear  friend." 

"Dat  all,  love  memory  now?"  asked 
the  Indian,  throwing  one  of  his  keenest 
glances  at  me. 

I  understood  the  allusion,  which  was  to 
aunt  Mary,  whom  I  had  heard  spoken  of 
as  the  betrothed,  or  at  least  as  the  be- 
loved of  the  young  Albanian. 

"Not  at  all;  for  there  is  a  lady  who 
still  mourns  his  loss,  as  if  she  had  been 
his  widow." 

"Good — do'  squaw  don't  mourn  ferv 
longtime.     Sometime  not  always." 

"Pray,  Trueflint,  do  you  happen  to 
know  an3Tthing  of  a  man  called  the 
Chainbearer?  He  was  in  the  regiment, 
too,  and  you  must  have  seen  him  in  the 
war." 

' '  Sartain  —  know  Chainbearer — know 
him  on  war-path — know  him  when  hat- 
chet buried.  Knew  Chainbearer  afore  ole 
French  war.  Live  in  wood  wid  him — one 
of  us.     Chainbearer  my  friend." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  this,  for  he  is  also 
mine ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  into 
the  compact,  as  a  friend  of  both." 

"  Good— Susquesus  and  3'oung  landlord 
friend  of  Chainbearer — good." 

"  It  is  good,  and  a  league  that  shall  not 
be  forgotten  easily  by  me.  The  Chain- 
bearer is  as  honest  as  light,  and  as  cer- 
tain as  his  own  compass,  Trueflint — true, 
as  yourself."  * 

"  'Fraid  he  make  broom  'fore  great 
while,  too,"  said  the  Indian,  expressing 
the  regret  I  have  no  doubt  he  felt,  very 
obviously  in  his  countenance. 

Poor  old  Andries  !  But  for  the  warm 
and  true  friends  he  had  in  my  father,  Col- 
onel Dirck,  and   myself,  there  was  some 
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danger  this  might  be  the  case,  indeed. 
The  fact  that  he  had  served  his  country 
in  a  revolution  would  prove  of  little  avail, 
that  country  being-  too  poor  to  provide  for 
its  old  servants,  and  possibly  indisposed, 
had  she  the  means.*  I  say  this  without 
intending  to  reflect  on  either  the  people 
or  the  government;  for  it  is  not- easy  to 
make  the  men  of  the  present  day  under- 
stand the  deep  depression,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  that  rested  on  the  land  for  a  year 
or  two  after  peace  was  made.  It  recov- 
ered, as  the  child  recovers  from  indisposi- 
tion, by  the  vigor  of  its  constitution  and 
the  power  of  its  vitality ;  and  one  of  the 
means  by  which  it  recovered,  was  by 
turning  to  the  soil  and  wielding  the  sickle 
instead  of  the  sword.  To  continue  the 
discourse  „ 

"The  Chainbearer  is  an  honest  m-an, 
and,  like  too  many  of  his  class,  poor,"  I 
answered;  "but  he  has  friends;  and 
neither  he  nor  you,  Sureflint,  shall  be 
reduced  to  that  woman's  work  without 
your  own  consent,  so  long  as  I  have  an 
unoccupied  house,  or  a  farm,  at  Ravens- 
nest." 

Again  the  Indian  manifested  his  sense 
of  my  friendship  for  him  by  that  passing 
gleam  on  his  dark  face ;  and  again  all 
signs  of  emotion  passed  slowly  away. 

"  How  long  since  see  him  ?  "  he  asked 
me  suddenly. 

"See  him  —  the  Chainbearer,  do  3'ou 
mean  ?  I  have  not  seen  him,  now,  for 
more    than    a    twelvemonth ;    not    since 


*  This  must  pass  for  one  of  the  hits  the  republic  is 
exposed  to,  partly  because  itdeserves  them,and  part- 
ly because  it  is  a  republic.  One  hears  a  great  deal  of 
this  ingratitude  of  republics,  but  few  take  the  trouble 
of  examining  into  the  truth  of  the  charge,  or  its  rea- 
son, if  true.  I  suppose  the  charge  to  be  true  in  part 
and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  a  government 
founded  on  the  popular  will  is  necessarily  impul- 
sive in  such  matters,  and  feels  no  necessity  to  be 
just,  in  order  to  be  secure.  Then,  a  democracy  is 
always  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  cant  of  econ- 
omy, which  is  next  thing  to  the  evil  of  being  exposed 
to  the  waste  and  cupidity  of  those  who  take  because 
they  have  the  power.  As  respects  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  however,  America,  under  the  impulsive 
feeling,  rather  than  in  obedience  to  a  calm,  delib- 
erate desire  to  be  just,  has,  since  the  time  of  Mr. 
Mordaunt  Littlepage,  made  such  a  liberal  provision 
for  pensioning  them  as  to  include  a  good  many  of 
her  enemies  as  well  as  all  her  friends.— Editor. 


we  parted  when  the  regiment  was  dis- 
banded." 

"  Don't  mean  Chainbearer  —  mean 
him,"  pointing  ahead — "house,  tree, 
farm,  land,  Nest." 

"  Oh  !  How  long  is  it  since  I  saw  the 
patent  ?  I  never  saw  it,  Sureflint ;  this  is 
my  first  visit." 

"Dat  queer  !  How  you  own  land  when 
nebber  see  him  ?  ' ' 

"Among 'the  pale-faces  we  have  such 
laws,  •  that  propertj'  passes  from  parent 
to  child  ;  and  I  inherit  mine  in  this  neigh- 
borhood from  my  grandfather,  Herman 
Mordaunt." 

"  What  dat  mean,  'herit  ?  How  man 
haf  land,  when  he  don't  keep  him  ?  " 

"We  do  keep  it,  if  not  by  actually  re- 
maining on  the  spot,  by  means  of  our 
laws  and  our  titles.  The  pale-faces  regu- 
late all  these  things  on  paper,  Sureflint." 

"  T'ink  dat  good  ?  Why  no  let  man 
take  land  where  he  want  him,  ivhen  he 
want  him  ?  Plenty  land.  Got  more  land 
dan  got  people.    'Nough  for  ebberybody.'' 

"  That  fact  makes  our  laws  just ;  if 
there  were  not  land  enough  for  every- 
body, these  restrictions  and  divisions 
might  seem  to  be,  and  in  fact  be,  unjust. 
Now,  any  man  can  have  a  farm,  who  will 
pay  a  very  moderate  price  for  it.  The 
State  sells,  and  landlords  sell ;  and  those 
who  don't  choose  to  buy  of  one  can  buy  of 
the  other." 

"Dat  true  'nough  ;  but  don't  see  need 
of  dat  paper.  When  he  want  to  stay  on 
land,  let  him  stay ;  when  he  want  to  go 
somewhere,  let  'noder  man  come.  What 
good  pay  for  betterment  ?  " 

"  So  as  to  have  betterments.  These  are 
what  we  call  the  rights  of  property,  with,* 
out  which  no  man  would  aim  at  being 
anything  more  than  clad  and  fed.  Who 
would  hunt,  if  anybody  that  came  along 
had  a  right  to  pick  up  and  skin  his 
game?  " 

"See  dat  well  'nough — nebber  do;  no, 
nebber.  Don't  see  why  land  go  like  skin, 
when  skin  go  wid  warrior  and  hunter,  and 
land  stay  where  he  be." 

"That  is  because  the  riches  of  you  red 
men  are  confined  to  movable  property, 
and   to  your  wigwams,  so  long  as  you 
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choose  to  live  in  them.  Thus  far,  3-011  re- 
spect, the  rights  of  property  as  well  as  the 
pale-faces  ;  but  you  must  see  a  great  dif- 
ference between  your  people  and  mine  ! 
between  the  red  man  and  the  white 
man  ?  " 

"Be  sure,  differ;  one  strong-,  t'oder 
weak — one  rich,  t'oder  poor — one  great, 
t'oder  little — one  drive  'way,  t'oder  haf  to 
go — one  get  all,  t'oder  keep  nuttin' — one 
march  large  army,  t'oder  go  Indian  file, 
fifty  warrior,  p'raps — dab  reason  t'ing 
so." 

"And  why  can  the  pale-faces  march  in 
large  armies,  with  cannon,  and  horses, 
and  bayonets,  and  the  .red  man  not  do  the 
same?" 

"Cause  he  no  got  'em — no  got  warrior 
— no  got  gun — no  got  baggonet — no  got 
nuttin'." 

"You  have  given  the  effect  for  the 
cause,  Sureflint,  or  the  consequences  of 
the  reason  for  the  reason  itself.  I  hope  I 
make  you  understand  me.  Listen,  and  I 
will  explain.  You  have  lived  much  with 
the  white  men,  Susquesus,  and  can  believe 
what  I  say.  There  are  good,  and  there 
are  bad,  among  all  people.  Color  makes 
no  difference  in  this  respect.  Still,  all  peo- 
ple are  not  alike.  The  white  man  is 
stronger  than  the  red  man,  and  has  taken 
away  his  countrj-,  because  he  knows 
most." 

"  He  most,  too.  Count  army,  den  count 
war- trail ;  you  see." 

"It  is  true  the  pale-faces  are  the  most 
numerous,  now7 ;  but  once  they  were  not. 
Do  not  your  traditions  tell  you  how  few 
the  Yangeese  were  when  they  first  came 
across  the  salt  lake  ?  " 

"Come  in  big  canoe — two,  free  full — no 
more." 

"  Why  then  did  two  or  three  shipfuls  of 
white  men  become  so  strong  as  to  drive 
back  from  the  sea  all  the  red  wrarriors, 
and  become  masters  of  the  land?  Can 
3-0U  give  a  reason  for  that  ?  " 

"Cause  he  bring  fire-wTater  wid  him, 
and  red  man  big  fool  to  drink." 

"Even  that  fire-water,  which  doubtless 
has  proved  a  cruel  gift  to  the  Indians,  is 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  white  man's  knowl- 
edge.    No,  Susquesus ;  the  red-skin  is  as 


1  brave  as  the  pale-face  ;  as  willing  to  de- 
fend his  rights,  and  as  able-bodied ;  but 
he  does  not  know  as  much.  He  had  no 
gunpowder  until  the  white  man  gave  it  to 
him — no  rifle — no  hoe,  no  knife,  no  toma- 
hawk, but  such  as  he  made  himself  from 
stones.  Now,  all  the  knowledge  and  all 
the  arts  of  life  that  the  white  man  enjoys 
and  turns  to  his  profit,  come  from  the 
rights  of  property.  No  man  would  build 
a  wigwam  to  makes  rifles  in,  if  he  thought 
he  could  not  keep  it  as  long  as  he  wished, 
sell  it  when  he  pleased,  and  leave  it  to  his 
son  when  he  went  to  the  land  of  spirits.  It 
is  by  encouraging  man's  love  of  himself  in 
this  manner  that  he  is  got  to  do  so  much. 
Thus  it  is,  too,  that  the  father  gives  to  the 
son  what  he  has  learned,  as  well  as  what 
he  has  built  or  bought ;  and  so,  in  time, 
nations  get  to  be  powerful,  as  they  get  to 
be  what  we  call  civilized.  Without  these 
rights  of  property,  no  people  could  be 
civilized  ;  for  no  people  would  do  their  ut- 
most, unless  each  man  were  permitted  to 
be  master  of  w7hat  be  can  acquire,  subject 
to  the  great  and  common  laws  that  are 
necessary  to  regulate  such  matters.  I 
hope  you  understand  my  meaning,  Track- 
less." 

"  Sartain — no  like  Trackless'  moccasin 
— my  young  friend's  tongue  leave  trail. 
But  you  t'ink  Great  Spirit  say  who  shall 
haf  land  ;  who  no  haf  him  ?  " 

"  The  Great  Spirit  has  created  man  as 
he  is,  and  the  earth  as  it  is ;  and  he  has 
left  the  one  to  be  master  of  the  other.  If 
it  were  not  his  pleasure  that  man  should 
not  do  as  he  has  done,  it  wrould  not  be 
done.  Different  laws  and  different  feel- 
ings would  then  bring  about  different 
ends.  When  the  law7  places  all  men  on  a 
level,  as  to  rights,  it  does  as  much  as  can 
be  expected  of  it.  Now,  this  level  does 
not  consist  in  pulling  everything  to  pieces 
periodically,  but  in  respecting  certain 
great  principles  that  are  just  in  them- 
selves ;  but  which,  once  started,  must  be 
left  to  follow  their  own  course.  When 
the  rights  of  propert3r  are  first  estab- 
lished, they  must  be  established  fairly, 
on  some  admitted  rule  ;  after  which  they 
are  to  remain  inviolable — that  is  to  say, 
sacred." 
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"Understand  —  no  live  in  clearin'  for 
nuttin'.  Mean,  haf  no  head  widout  haf 
farm." 

"That  is  the  meaning-,  substantially, 
Sureflint ;  though  I  might  have  explained 
it  a  little  differently.  I  wish  to  say  pale- 
faces would  he  like  the  red  men  without 
civilization ;  and  without  civilization  if 
they  had  no  rights  in  their  land.  No  one 
will  work  for  another  as  he  will  work  for 
himself.  We  see  that  every  day,  in  the 
simplest  manner,  when  we  see  that  the 
desire  to  get  good  wages  will  not  make 
the  common  laborer  do  as  much  by  the 
day  as  he  will  do  by  the  job." 

'*  Dat  true,"  answered  the  Indian,  smil- 
ing; for  he  seldom  laughed;  and  repeat- 
ing a  common  saying  of  the  country — 
"  By — de — day — by — de — day — By  de  job, 
job,  job  !  Dat  pale-face  religion,  young 
chief." 

"I  don't  know  that  our  religion  has 
much  to  do  with  it ;  but  I  will  own  it  is 
our  practice.  I  fancy  it  is  the  same  with 
all  races  and  colors.  A  man  must  work 
for  himself  to  do  his  most ;  and  he  can- 
not work  for  himself  unless  he  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  Thus  it  is,  that  he 
must  have  a  right  of  property  in  land, 
either  bought  or  hired,  in  order  to  make 
him  cause  that  land  to  produce  all  that 
nature  intended  it  should  produce.  On 
this  necessity  is  founded  the  rights  of 
property ;  the  gain  being  civilization ;  the 
loss  ignorance,  and  poverty,  and  weak- 
ness. It  is  for  this  reason,  then,  that  we 
buy  and  sell  land,  as  well  as  clothes  and 
arms,  and  beads." 

"T'ink,  understand.  Great  Spirit,  den, 
say  must  have  farm  ?  " 

"The  Great  Spirit  has  said  we  must 
have  wants  and  wishes  that  can  be  met 
or  gratified  only  by  having  farms.  To 
have  farms  we  must  have  owners ;  and 
owners  cannot  exist  unless  their  rights  in 
their  lands  are  protected.  As  soon  as 
these  are  gone  the  whole  building  would 
tumble  down  about  our  ears,  Susquesus." 

"  Well,  s'pose  him  so.  We  see,  some 
time.     Young  chief  know  where  he  is  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  I  suppose  we  are 
drawing  near  to  the  lands  of  Ravens- 
nest." 


"  Well,  queer  'nough,  too  ?  Own  land, 
but  don't  know  him.  See — marked  tree 
— dat  sign  your  land  begin." 

"  Thank  you,  Sureflint — a  parent  would 
not  know  his  own  child  when  he  saw  him 
for  the  first  time.  If  I  am  owner  here, 
you  will  remember  that  this  is  my  first 
visit  to  the  spot." 

While  conversing,  the  Trackless  had 
led  me  from  the  highway  into  a  footpath, 
which,  as  I  afterward  discovered,  made  a 
short-cut  across  some  hills,  and  saved  us 
near  two  miles  in  the  distance.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  change  in  our  course,  Jaap 
could  not  have  overtaken  me,  had  he 
moved  faster  than, he  did;  but,  owing  to 
the  badness  of  the  road,  our  gait  on  foot 
was  somewhat  faster  than  that  of  the 
jaded  beasts  who  dragged  the  wagon. 
My  guide  knew  the  way  perfectly  ;  and, 
as  we  ascended  a  hill,  he  pointed  out  the 
remains  of  an  old  fire,  near  a  spring,  as  a 
spot  where  he  was  accustomed  to  <v  camp," 
when  he  wished  to  remain  near,  but  not  in 
the  'Nest. 

"Too  much  rum  in  tavern,"  he  said. 
"No  good  stay  near  rum." 

This  was  extraordinary  forbearance  for 
an  Indian  ;  but  Susquesus,  I  had  ever  un- 
derstood, was  an  extraordinary  Indian. 
Even  for  an  Onondago,  he  was  temperate 
and  self  -  denying.  The  reason  why  he 
lived  away  from  his  tribe  was  a  secret 
from  most  persons;  though  I  subse- 
quently ascertained  it  was  known  to  the 
Chainbearer,  as  well  as  my  father.  Old 
Andries  always  affirmed  it  was  creditable 
to  his  friend  ;  but  he  would  never  betray 
the  secret.  Indeed,  I  found  that  the  sym- 
pathy which  existed  between  these  two 
men,  each  of  whom  was  so  singular  in  his 
way,  was  cemented  by  some  occurrences 
of  their  early  lives,  to  which  occasional, 
but  vague  allusions  were  made,  but  which 
neither  ever  revealed  to  me,  or  to  any 
other  person,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain. 

Soon  after  passing  the  spring,  Sureflint 
led  me  out  to  a  cleared  spot  on  the  emi- 
nence, which  commanded  an  extensive 
view  of  most  of  that  part  of  my  posses- 
sions which  was  under  lease  and  occupied. 
Here  we  halted,  seating  ourselves  on  a 
fallen  tree,  for  which  one  could  never  go 
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amiss  in  that  region,  and  at  that  day ;  ' 
and  I  examined  the  view  with  the  inter- 
est which  ownership  is  apt  to  create  in  us 
all.  The  earth  is  very  beautiful  in  itself ; 
but  it  is  most  beautiful  in  the  eye  of  those 
who  have  the  largest  stake  in  it,  I  fear. 

Although  the  property  of  Ravensnest 
had  been  settled  fully  thirty  years  when 
I  first  saw  it,  none  of  those  signs  of  rapid 
and  energetic  improvement  were  visible 
that  Ave  have  witnessed  in  the  efforts  of 
similar  undertakings  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. Previously  to  that  great  event,  the 
country  filled  up  very  slowly,  and  each 
colony  seemed  to  regard  itself,  in  some 
measure,  as  a  distinct  country.  Thus  it 
was  that  we  in  New  York  obtained  very 
few  immigrants  from  New  England,  that 
great  hive  which  has  so  often  swarmed 
since,  and  the  bees  of  which  have  carried 
their  industry  and  ingenuity  over  so  much 
of  the  republic  in  our  own  time.  We  of 
New  York  have  our  prejudices  against 
the  Yankees,  and  have  long  looked  upon 
them  with  eyes  of  distrust  and  disfavor. 
They  have  repaid  us  in  kind,  perhaps ; 
but  their  dislikes  have  not  been  strong 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to 
take  possession  of  our  lands.  For  my 
own  part,  while  I  certainly  see  much  in 
the  New  England  character  that  I  do 
not  like  (more  in  their  manners  and  minor 
ways,  perhaps,  than  in  essentials),  I  as 
certainly  see  a  great  deal  to  command  my 
respect.  If  the  civilization  that  they  carry 
with  them  is  not  of  a  very  high  order,  as 
is  connected  with  the  tastes,  sentiments, 
and  nicer  feelings,  it  is  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  country  I  have  visited,  in  its 
common-sense  provisions,  and  in  its  care 
over  the  intellectual  being,  considered  in 
reference  to  the  foundations  of  learning. 
More  persons  are  dragged  from  out  the 
mire  of  profound  ignorance  under  their 
S3^stem  than  under  that  of  any  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  a  greater  number  of  candidates 
are  brought  forward  for  intellectual  ad- 
vancements. 

That  so  few  of  these  candidates  rise 
very  high  in  the  scale  of  knowledge  is  in 
part  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  their 
lives  are  so  purely  practical;  and,  pos- 
sibly, in  part  to  the  fact  that  while  so 


much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  foun- 
dations of  the  social  edifice,  that  little  art 
or  care  has  as  yet  been  expended  on  the 
superstructure.  Nevertheless,  the  mil- 
lions of  Yankees  that  are  spreading  them- 
selves over  the  land  are  producing,  and 
have  already  produced,  a  most  salutary 
influence  on  its  practical  knowledge,  on 
its  enterprise,  on  its  improvements,  and 
consequently  on  its  happiness.  If  they 
have  not  done  much  for  its  tastes,  its 
manners,  and  its  higher  principles,  it  is 
because  no  portion  of  the  earth  is  perfect. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  this  is  conceding 
more  than  my  own  father  would  have 
conceded  in  their  favor,  and  twice  as  much 
as  could  have  been  extracted  from  either 
of  my  grandfathers.  But  prejudice  is 
wearing  away,  and  the  Dutchman  and 
the  Yankee,  in  particular,  find  it  possi- 
ble to  live  in  proximity  and  charity.  It 
is  possible  that  my  son  may  be  willing 
to  concede  even  more.  Our  immigrant 
friends  should  remember  one  thing,  how- 
ever, and  it  would  render  them  much 
more  agreeable  as  companions  and  neigh- 
bors, which  is  this  : — he  who  migrates  is 
bound  to  respect  the  habits  and  opinions 
of  those  whom  he  joins  ;  it  not  being  suf- 
ficient for  the  perfection  of  everj'thing 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  that  it  should 
come  from  our  own  little  corner  of  the 
earth.  Even  the  pumpkin-pies  of  the 
Middle  States  are  vastly  better  than  those 
usually  found  in  New  England.  To  return 
to  Ravensnest. 

The  thirty  years  of  the  settlement  of 
my  patent,  then,  had  not  done  much  for 
it  in  the  way  of  works  of  art.  Time,  it 
is  true,  had  effected  something,  and  it  was 
something  in  a  manner  that  was  a  little 
peculiar,  and  which  might  be  oftener  dis- 
covered in  the  country  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing,  than  at  the  present  day. 
The  timber  of  the  'Nest,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  mountain-land,  was  prin- 
cipally what,  in  American  parlance,  is 
termed  "hard  wood."  In  other  words, 
the  trees  were  not  perennial,  but  decidu- 
ous; and  the  merest  tyro  in  the  woods 
knows  that  the  roots  of  the  last  decay  in 
a  fourth  of  the  time  that  the  roots  of  the 
first  endure,  after  the  trunk  is  severed, 
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As  a  consequence,  the  stumps  had  nearly 
all  disappeared  from  the  fields;  a  fact 
that,  of  itself,  gave  to  the  place  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  country,  according-  to 
our  American  notions.  It  is  true,  the 
virgin  forest  still  flourished  in  immediate 
contact  with  those  fields,  shorn,  tilled, 
and  smoothed  as  they  were,  giving  a  wild 
and  solemn  setting  to  the  rural  picture 
the  latter  presented.  The  contrast  was 
sufficiently  bold  and  striking,  but  it  was 
not  without  its  soft  and  pleasant  points. 
From  the  height  whither  the  Indian  had 
led  me,  I  had  a  foreground  of  open  land, 
dotted  with  cottag-es  and  barns,  mostly  of 
logs,  beautified  by  flourishing  orchards, 
and  garnished  with  broad  meadows,  or 
enriched  by  fields,  in  which  the  corn  was 
waving  under  the  currents  of  a  light 
summer  air. 

Two  or  three  roads  wound  along  the 
settlement,  turning  aside  with  friend ly 
interest  to  visit  every  door;  and  at  the 
southern  termination  of  the  open  country 
there  was  a  hamlet,  built  of  wood  framed, 
which  contained  one  house  that  had  little 
taste,  but  a  good  deal  more  of  pretension 
than  any  of  its  neighbors  ;  another,  that 
was  an  inn  ;  a  store,  a  blacksmith's-shop, 
a  school-house,  and  three  or  four  other 
buildings,  besides  barns,  sheds,  and  hog- 
pens. Near  the  hamlet,  or  the  "  'Nest 
Village,"  as  the  place  was  called,  were  the 
mills  of  the  region.  These  were  a  grist- 
mill, a  saw-mill,  a  fulling-mill,  and  an  oil- 
mill.  All  were  of  moderate  dimensions, 
and,  most  probably,  of  moderate  receipts. 
Even  the  best  house  was  not  painted, 
though  it  had  some  very  ambitious  at- 
tempts at  architecture,  and  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  no  less  than  four  exterior  doors, 
the  uses  of  one  of  which,  as  it  opened  into 
the  air  from  the  second  story,  it  was  not 
very  easy  to  imagine.  Doubtless  some 
great  but  unfinished  project  of  the  owner 
lay  at  the  root  of  this  invention.  But  liv- 
ing out  of  doors,  as  it  were,  is  rather  a 
characteristic  of  a  portion  of  our  people. 

The  background  of  this  picture,  to  which 
a  certain  degree  of  rural  beauty  was  not 
wanting,  was  the  "  boundless  woods." 
Woods  stretched  away,  north,  and  south, 
and  east,  far  as  eye  could  reach ;  woods 


crowned  the  sides  and  summits  of  all 
the  mountains  in  view ;  and  woods  rose 
up,  with  their  leafy  carpeting,  from  out 
the  ravines  and  dells.  The  war  had  prer 
vented  any  very  recent  attempts  at  clear- 
ing, and  all  the  open  ground  wore  the 
same  aspect  of  homely  cultivation,  while 
the  dark  shades  of  an  interminable  forest 
were  spread  around,  forming  a  sort  of 
mysterious  void,  that  lay  between  this 
obscure  and  remote  people,  and  the  rest 
of  their  kind.  That  forest,  however,  was 
not  entirely  savage.  There  were  other 
settlements  springing  up  in  its  bosom ;  a 
few  roads  wound  their  way  through  its 
depth  ;  and,  here  and  there,  the  hunter, 
the  squatter,  or  the  red  man,  had  raised 
his  cabin,  and  dwelt  amid  the  sullen  but 
not  unpleasant  abundance  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  wilderness. 


.      CHAPTER  IX. 

"  O  masters  !  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
I  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men ; 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong  ;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men." 

—Shakespeare. 

"This,  then,  is  Ravensnest !  "  I  ex- 
claimed, after  gazing  on  the  scene  for 
several  minutes  in  silence;  "the  estate  left 
me  by  my  grandfather,  and  where  events 
once  occurred  that  are  still  spoken  of  in 
my  family  as  some  of  the  most  moment- 
ous in  its  history ;  events,  Susquesus,  in 
which  you  were  an  actor." 

The  Indian  made  a  low  interjection,  but 
it  is  not  probable  he  fully  understood  me. 
What  was  there  so  remarkable  in  a  sav- 
age inroad,  a  house  besieged,  men  slain 
and  scalps  taken,  that  he  should  remem- 
ber such  things  for  a  quarter  of  a  century! 

"I  do  not  see  the  'Nest  itself,  True- 
flint,"  I  added  ;  "the  house  in  which  my 
grandfather  once  lived." 

The  Onondago  did  not  speak,  but  he 
pointed  with  a  finger  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  making  the  action  distinct  and 
impressive,  as  is  usual  with  his  people.  I 
knew  the  place  by  the  descriptions  I  had 
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heard,  though  it  was  now  mouldering-  and 
had  gone  far  into  decay.  Logs  piled  up 
green,  and  confined  in  such  a  structure, 
will  last  some  thirty  or  forty  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  trees  from 
which  they  come,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  covered.  At  that 
distance  I  could  not  well  distinguish  how 
far,  or  how  much,  time  had  done  its  work ; 
but  I  fancied  I  knew  enough  of  such  mat- 
ters to  understand  I  was  not  to  expect  in 
the  'Nest  a  very  comfortable  home.  A 
family  dwelt  in  the  old  place,  and  I  had 
seen  some  cheeses  that  had  been  made  on 
the  very  fine  farm  that- was  attached  to 
it.  There  was  a  large  and  seemingly  a 
flourishing  orchard,  and  the  fields  looked 
well ;  but  as  for  the  house,  at  that  dis- 
tance it  appeared  somber,  dark,  and  was 
barely  to  be  distinguished  by  its  form  and 
chimneys  from  anj-  other  pile  of  logs. 

I  was  struck  with  the  silent,  dreamy, 
sabbath-like  air  of  the  fields,  far  and  near. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  half-naked 
children  who  were  visible  around  the 
dwellings  to  which  we  were  the  closest, 
not  a  human  being  could  I  discover.  The 
fields  were  tenantless,  so  far  as  men  were 
concerned,  though  a  good  many  horned 
cattle  were  to  be  seen  grazing. 

"My  tenants  are  not  without  stock,  I 
find,  Truefiint,"  I  remarked.  u  There  are 
plenty  of  cattle  in  the  pastures." 

"You  see,  all  young,"  answered  the 
Onondago.  "  War  do  dat.  Kill  ole  one 
for  soldier." 

"  By  the  way,  as  this  settlement  es- 
caped plunder,  I  should  think  its  people 
may  have  done  something  by  selling  sup- 
plies to  the  army.  Provisions  of  all  kinds 
were  very  high  and  scarce,  I  remember, 
when  we  met  Burgoyne." 

"  Sartain.  Your  people  sell  both  side 
— good  trade,  den.  Feed  Yankees — feed 
Yengeese." 

"  Well,  I  make  no  doubt  it  was  so ;  for 
the  husbandman  is  not  very  apt  to  hesi- 
tate when  he  can  get  a  good  price ;  and  if 
he  were,  the  conscience  of  the  drover 
would  stand  between  him  and  treason. 
But  where  are  all  the  men  of  this  country  ? 
I  do  not  see  a  single  man,  far  or  near." 

"No  see  him! — dere,"   answered    the 


Indian,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
hamlet.  "  'Squire  light  council-fire  to- 
day, s'pose,  and  make  speech." 

"  True  enough— there  they  are,  gath- 
ered about  the  school-house.  But  whom 
do  you  mean  by  the  'squire,  who  is  so  fond 
of  making  speeches?  " 

"  Ole  schoolmaster.  Come  from  salt 
lake — great  friend  of  grandfader." 

'*  Oh  !  Mr.  Newcome,  my  agent — true  ; 
I  might  have  known  that  he  was  king  of 
the  settlement.  Well,  Truefiint,  let  us 
go  on  ;  and  when  we  reach  the  tavern  we 
shall  be  able  to  learn  what  the  '  great 
council '  is  about.  Say  nothing  of  my 
business ;  for  it  will  be  pleasant  to  look 
on  a  little,  before  I  speak  myself." 

The  Indian  arose,  and  led  the  way  down 
the  height,  following  a  foot-path  with 
which  he  appeared  to  be  familiar.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  were  in  a  highway,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  hamlet.  I 
had  laid  aside  most  of  the  dress  that  it 
■was  the  fashion  of  gentlemen  to  wear  in 
1784,  and  put  on  a  hunting-shirt  and  leg- 
gings, as  more  fitting  for  the  woods ; 
consequently  it  would  not  have  been  easy 
for  one  who  was  not  in  the  secret  to 
imagine  that  he  who  arrived  on  foot,  in 
such  a  garb,  carrying  his  fowling-piece, 
and  accompanied  by  an  Indian,  was  the 
owner  of  the  estate.  I  had  sent  no  recent 
notice  of  my  intended  arrival ;  and  as  we 
went  along,  I  took  a  fancy  to  get  a  faint 
glimpse  of  things  incognito.  In  order  to 
do  this  it  might  be  necessary  to  say  a 
word  more  to  the  Indian. 

"  Susquesus,"  I  added,  as  we  drew  near 
the  school-house,  which  stood  between  us 
and  the  tavern,  "  I  hope  j^ou  have  under- 
stood me — there  is  no  need  of  telling  any 
one  who  I  am.  If  asked,  you  can  answer 
I  am  your  friend.  That  will  be  true,  as 
you  will  find  as  long  as  you  live." 

"  Good — young  chief  got  eyes ;  want  to 
look  wid  'em  himself.  Good — Susquesus 
know." 

In  another  minute  we  stopped  in  the 
crowd,  before  the  door  of  the  school- 
house.  The  Indian  was  so  well  known, 
and  so  often  at  the  'Nest,  that  his  ap- 
pearance excited  no  attention.  Some  im- 
portant business  appeared  on  the  carpet, 
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for  there  was  much  caucusing,  much 
private  conversation,  many  eager  faces, 
and  much  putting*  together  of  heads. 
While  the  public  mind  was  thus  agitated, 
few  were  disposed  to  take  any  particular 
notice  of  me,  though  I  had  not  stood  long 
in  the  outer  edge  of  the  crowd,  which  may 
have  contained  sixty  or  seventy  men,  he- 
sides  quite  as  many  well-grown  lads,  he- 
fore  I  overheard  an  interrogatory  as  to 
who  I  was,  and  whether  I  had  "  a  right  to 
a  vote."  My  curiosity  was  a  good  deal 
excited,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  asking 
some  explanation,  when  a  man  appeared 
in  the  door  of  the  school-house,  who  laid 
the  whole  matter  hare,  in  a  speech.  This 
person  had  a  shriveled,  care-worn,  hut 
keen  look,  and  was  somewhat  better 
dressed  than  most  around  him,  though 
not  particulary  elegant  or  even  very  neat 
in  his  toilette.  He  was  gray-headed,  of 
a  small,  thin  figure,  and  might  have  been 
drawing  hard  upon  sixty.  He  spoke  in  a 
deliberate,  self-possessed  manner,  as  if 
long  accustomed  to  the  sort  of  business 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  in  a  very 
decided  Connecticut  accent.  I  say  Con- 
necticut, in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
New  England  generally ;  for  while  the 
Eastern  States  have  many  common  pecu- 
liarities in  this  way,  a  nice  and  practiced 
ear  can  tell  a  Rhode  Islander  from  a 
Massachusetts  man,  and  a  Connecticut 
man  from  either.  As  the  orator  opened 
his  mouth  to  remove  a  chew  of  tobacco 
previously  to  opening  it  to  speak,  a  mur- 
mur near  me  said — "  Hist  !  there's  the 
squire  ;  now  we  shall  get  suthin'."  This, 
then,  was  Mr.  Jason  Newcome,  my  agent, 
and  the  principal  resident  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

"Fellow-citizens" — Mr.  Newcome  com- 
menced— "you  are  assembled  this  day 
on  a  most  important,  and,  I  may  say, 
trying  occasion ;  an  occasion  calculated  to 
exercise  all  our  spirits.  Your  business  is 
to  decide  on  the  denomination  of  the 
church  building  that  you  are  about  to 
erect ;  and  the  futur'  welfare  of  your 
souls  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be  in- 
terested in  your  decision.  Your  delibera- 
tions have  already  been  opened  by  prayer ; 
and  now  you  are  about  to  come  to  a  final 


vote.  Differences  of  opinion  have  and  do 
exist  among  you ;  but  differences  of  opin- 
ion exist  everywhere.  They  belong  to 
liberty,  the  blessings  of  which  are  not  to 
be  enj  'yed  without  full  and  free  differences 
of  opinion.  Religious  liberty  demands 
differences  of  opinion,  as  a  body  might 
say ;  and  without  them  there  would  be 
no  religious  liberty.  You  all  know  the 
weighty  reason  there  is  for  coming  to 
some  conclusion  speedily.  The  owner  of 
the  sile  will  make  his  appearance  this 
summer,  and  his  family  are  all  of  a  des- 
perate tendency  toward  an  idolatrous 
church,  which  is  unpleasant  to  most  of 
you.  To  prevent  any  consequences,  there- 
fore, from  his  interference,  we  ought  to 
decide  at  once,  and  not  only  have  the 
house  raised,  but  ruffed  in  afore  he  ar- 
rives. Among  ourselves,  however,  we 
have  been  somewhat  divided,  and  that  is 
a  different  matter.  On  the  former  votes 
it  has  stood  twenty-six  for  Congrega- 
tional to  twenty-five  Presbyte^7,  four- 
teen Methodist,  nine  Baptist,  three  Uni- 
versal, and  one  Episcopal.  Now,  nothin' 
is  clearer  than  that  the  majority  ought 
to  rule,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mi- 
nority to  submit.  My  first  decision,  as 
moderator,  was  that  the  Congregationals 
have  it  by  a  majority  of  one,  but  some 
being  dissatisfied  with  that  opinion,  I 
have  been  ready  to  hear  reason,  and  to 
take  the  view  that  twenty-six  is  not  a 
majority,  but  a  plurality,  as  it  is  called. 
As  twenty-six,  or  twenty-five,  however, 
is  a  majority  over  nine,  and  over  three, 
and  over  one,  taking  their  numbers  singly 
or  together,  your  committee  report  that 
the  Baptists,  Universals  and  Episcopate 
ought  to  be  dropped,  and  that  the  next 
vote,  now  to  be  taken,  shall  be  confined 
to  the  three  highest  numbers ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  Congregationals,  the  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Methodists.  Everybody 
has  a  right  to  vote  for  which  he  pleases, 
provided  he  vote  for  one  of  them  three. 
I  suppose  I  am  understood,  and  shall  now 
put  the  question,  unless  some  gentleman 
has  any  remarks  to  make." 

"Mr.  Moderator,"  cried  out  a  burly, 
hearty-looking  yeoman,  "is  it  in  order 
now  to  speak  ?  " 
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"  Quite  so,  sir — order,  gentlemen,  or- 
der— Major  Hosmer  is  up." 

Up  we  all  were,  if  standing  on  one's 
feet  be  up ;  but  the  word  was  parliamen- 
tary, and  it  appeared  to  be  understood. 

"  Mr.  Moderator,  I  am  of  the  Baptist 
order,  and  I  do  not  think  the  decision 
just;  sin'  it  compels  us  Baptists  to  vote 
for  a  denomination  we  don't  like,  or  not 
to  vote  at  all." 

"  But  you  will  allow  that  the  majority 
ought  to  rule  ?  "  interrupted  the  chair. 

"Sartain — I  agree  to  that;  for  that  is 
a  part  of  my  religion,  too,"  returned  the 
old  yeoman  heartily,  and  with  an  air  of 
perfect  good  faith — "the  majority  ought 
to  rule  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  a  majority 
is  in  favor  of  the  Congregationals  any 
more  than  it  is  of  the  Baptists." 

"We  will  put  it  to  vote  ag'in,  major, 
just  for  your  satisfaction,"  returned  Mr. 
Newcome,  with  an  air  of  great  candor  and 
moderation.  "  Gentlemen,  those  of  you 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  Baptists  not  being 
included  in  the  next  vote  for  denomina- 
tion will  please  to  hold  up  your  hands." 

As  every  man  present  who  was  not  a 
Baptist  voted  "ay,"  there  were  sixty- 
nine  hands  shown.  The  "no's."  were 
then  demanded  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
Baptists  got  their  nine  own  votes  as  before. 
Major  Hosmer  admitted  he  was  satisfied, 
though  he  looked  as  if  there  might  be 
something  wrong  in  the  procedure,  after 
all.  As  the  Baptists  were  the  strongest 
of  the  three  excluded  sects,  the  other  two 
made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  said  noth- 
ing. It  was  understood  they  were  in  a 
minority ;  and  a  minority,  as  it  very 
often  happens  in  America,  has  very  few 
rights. 

"It  now  remains,  gentlemen,"  resumed 
the  moderator,  who  was  a  model  of  sub- 
mission to  the  public  voice,  "to  put  the 
vote,  as  between  the  Congregationals, 
the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Methodists. 
I  shall  first  put  the  Congregationals. 
Those  who  are  in  favor  of  that  sect,  the 
old  Connecticut  standing  order,  will 
please  to  hold  up  their  hands." 

The  tone  of  voice,  the  coaxing  expres- 
sion of  the  eye,  and  the  words  "old  Con- 
necticut standing  order,"  let  me  at  once 
Cooper — 10 


1  into  the  secret  of  the  moderator's  wishes. 
At  first  but  thirty-four  hands  appeared ; 
but  the  moderator  having  counted  these, 
he  looked  round  the  crowd,  until  he  fairly 
looked  up  three  more;  after  which  he 
honestly  enough  announced  the  vote  to  be 
thirty-seven  for  the  Congregationalists. 
So  eleven  of  the  thirteen  of  silenced  sects 
had  most  probably  voted  with  the  mod- 
erator. The  Presbyterians  came  next, 
and  they  got  their  own  people,  and  two 
of  the  Baptists,  making  twenty-seven  in 
all,  on  a  trial  in  their  behalf.  The  Meth- 
odists got  only  their  own  fourteen. 

"It  evidently  appearing,  gentlemen," 
said  the  moderator,  "  that  the  Methodists 
gain  no  strength,  and  being  less  than 
half  the  Congregational  vote,  and  much 
lower  than  the  Presbyterian,  I  put  it  to 
their  own  well-known  Christian  humility 
whether  they  ought  not  to  withdraw  ?  " 

"  Put  it  openly  to  vote,  as  you  did  ag'in 
us,"  came  out  a  Baptist. 

"Is  that  your  pleasure,  gentlemen? 
Seeing  that  it  is,  I  will  now  try  the  vote. 
Those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  Methodists 
withdrawing  will  hold  up  their  hands." 

Sixty-four  hands  were  raised  for,  and 
fourteen  against,  the  withdrawal. 

"It  is  impossible  for  any  religion  to 
flourish  ag'in  such  a  majority,"  said  the 
moderator,  with  great  apparent  candor; 
"  and  though  I  regret  it,  for  I  sincerely 
wish  we  were  strong  enough  to  build 
meetin' -houses  for  every  denomination  in 
the  world ;  but  as  we  are  not,  we  must 
take  things  as  they  are,  and  so  the  Meth- 
odists must  withdraw.  Gentlemen,  the 
question  is  now  narrowed  down  to  the 
Congregationals  and  the  Presbyterians. 
There  is  not  much  difference  between 
them,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  there 
should  be  any.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question,  gentlemen?  No  answer  being 
given,  I  shall  put  the  vote." 

And  the  vote  was  put,  the  result  being 
thirty-nine  to  thirty-nine,  or  a  tie.  I  could 
see  that  the  moderator  was  disappointed, 
and  supposed  he  would  claim  a  casting 
vote,  in  addition  to  the  one  he  had  already 
given ;  but  I  did  not  know  my  man.  Mr. 
Newcome  avoided  all  appearances  of  per- 
sonal authority ;  majorities  were  his  cardi- 
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nal  rule,  and  to  majorities  alone  he  would 
defer.  Whenever  he  chose  to  govern,  it 
was  by  means  of  majorities.  The  exercise 
of  a  power  as  accidentally  bestowed  as 
that  of  presiding"  officer,  might  excite 
heart-burnings  and  envy ;  but  he  who 
went  with  a  majority  was  certain  of  hav- 
ing the  weight  of  public  sympathies  on  his 
side.  No — no — Mr.  Newcome  never  had 
an  opinion,  as  against  numbers. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  very  mistaken 
notions  of  the  power  of  majorities  are  be- 
ginning to  take  root  among  us.  It  is  com- 
mon to  hear  it  asserted,  as  a  political 
axiom,  that  the  majority  must  rule  !  The 
axiom  may  be  innocent  enough,  when  its 
application  is  properly  made,  which  is 
simply  to  say  that  in  the  control  of  those 
interests  of  which  the  decision  is  referred 
to  majorities,  majorities  must  rule ;  but, 
God  forbid  that  the  majorities  should  ever 
rule  in  all  things,  in  this  republic  or  any- 
where else  !  Such  a  state  of  things  would 
soon  become  intolerable,  rendering  the 
government  that  admitted  of  its  exist- 
ence the  most  odious  tyranny  that  has 
been  known  in  Christendom  in  modern 
times.  The  government  of  this  country 
is  the  sway  of  certain  great  and  incontest- 
able principles,  that  are  just  in  them- 
selves, and  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
several  constitutions,  and  under  which 
certain  minor  questions  are  periodically 
referred  to  local  majorities,  or  of  neces- 
sity, out  of  the  frequency  of  which  appeals 
lias  arisen  a  mistake  that  is  getting  to  be 
■dangerousljT  general.  God  forbid,  I  re- 
peat, that  a  mere  personal  majority 
should  assume  the  power  which  alone 
belongs  to  principles. 

Mr.  Newcome  avoided  a  decision,  as 
from  the  chair;  but  three  several  times 
did  he  take  the  vote,  and  each  time  was 
there  a  tie.  I  could  now  perceive  that  he 
was  seriously  uneasy.  Such  steadiness 
denoted  that  men  had  made  up  their 
minds,  and  that  they  would  be  apt  to  ad- 
here to  them,  since  one  side  was  apparent- 
ly as  w strong"  as  the  other.  The  circum- 
stance called  for  a  display  of  democratical 
tactics ;  and  Mr.  Newcome  being  very 
expert  in  such  matters,  he  could  have 
little    difficulty    in    getting    along    with 


the  simple  people  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal. 

".You  see  how  it  is,  fellow-citizens.  The 
public  has  taken  sides,  and  formed  itself 
into  two  parties.  From  this  moment  the 
affair  must  be  treated  as  a  party  ques- 
tion, and  be  decided  on  party  principles  ; 
though  the  majority  must  rule.  Oh  !  here, 
neighbor  Willis ;  you  will  just  step  over 
to*  my  house,  and  ask  Miss  Newcome 
(Anglice,  Mrs.  Newcome)  to  hand  you  the 
last  volume  of  the  State  Laws  ?  Perhaps 
they  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter. ' ' 
Here  neighbor  Willis  did  as  desired,  and 
moved  out  of  the  crowd.  As  I  afterward 
discovered,  he  was  a  warm  Presbyterian, 
who  happened,  unfortunately  for  his 
sect,  to  stand  so  directly  before  the  mo- 
derator as  unavoidably  to  catch  his  eye. 
I  suspected  that  Squire  Newcome  would 
now  call  a  vote  on  the  main  question. 
But  I  did  not  know  my  man.  This 
would  have  been  too  palpably  a  trick, 
and  he  carefully  avoided  committing  the 
blunder.  There  was  plenty  of  time, 
since  the  moderator  knew  his  wife  could 
not  very  readily  find  a  book  he  had  lent 
to  a  magistrate  in  another  settlement 
twenty  miles  off  ;  so  that  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  have  a  little  private  conversa- 
tion with  one  or  two  of  his  friends. 

"Not  to  be  losing  time,  Mr.  Modera- 
tor," said  one  of  'Squire  Newcome's  con- 
fidants, "  I  will  move  you  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  meeting,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  churches  by  means  of  a  presby- 
tery is  anti-republican,  opposed  to  our 
glorious  institutions,  and  at  variance  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  human  family.  I 
submit  the  question  to  the  public  without 
debate,  being  content  to  know  the  un- 
biased sentiments  of  my  fellow -citizens  on 
the  subject." 

The  question  was  duly  seconded  and 
put,  the  result  being  thirty -nine  for,  and 
thirty-eight  against ;  or  a  majority  of 
one,  that  Presbyterian  rule  was  anti-re- 
publican. This  was  a  great  coup  de 
maitre.  "Having  settled  that  it  was  op- 
posed to  the  institutions  to  have  a  preby- 
tery,  a  great  deal  was  gained  toward 
establishing  another  denomination  in  the 
settlement.     No  religion  can  maintain  it- 
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self  against  political  sentiments    in    this  ' 
country,    politics  coming-  home   daily   to 
men's  minds  and  pockets. 

It  is  odd  enough  that,  while  all  sects 
agree  in  saying  that  the  Christian  relig- 
ion comes  from  God,  and  that  its  dogmas 
are  to  be  received  as  the  laws  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  men  should  be  found  sufficiently 
illogical,  or  sufficiently  presumptuous,  to 
imagine  that  any,  the  least  of  its  rules, 
are  to  be  impaired  or  strengthened  by 
their  dissemblance  or  their  conformity  to 
any  provisions  to  human  institutions.  As 
well  might  it  be  admitted  at  once  that 
Christianity  is  not  of  divine  origin,  or  the 
still  more  extravagant  position  be  as- 
sumed, that  the  polity  which  God  himself 
has  established  can  be  amended  by  any  of 
the  narrow  and  short-sighted  devices  of 
man.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed that  here,  as  elsewhere,  churches 
are  fashioned  to  suit  the  institutions,  and 
not  the  institutions  to  suit  the  church. 

Having  achieved  so  much  success,  the 
moderator's  confidant  pushed  his  advan. 
tage. 

"Mr.  Moderator,"  he  continued,  "as 
this  question  has  altogether  assumed  a 
party  character,  it  is  manifestly  proper 
that  the  party  which  has  the  majority 
should  not  be  encumbered  in  its  proceed- 
ings by  the  movements  of  the  minority. 
Presbytery  has  been  denounced  by  this 
meeting,  and  its  friends  stand  in  the  light 
of  a  defeated  party  at  a  state  election. 
They  can  have  nothin'  to  do  with  the  gov- 
ernment. I  move,  therefore,  that  those 
who  are  opposed  to  presbytery  go  into  cau- 
cus, in  order  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
recommend  to  the  majority  a  denomina- 
tion which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  Ravensnest.  I  hope  the  motion  will  be 
put  without  debate.  The  subject  is  a  re- 
ligious one,  and  it  is  unwise  to  awaken 
strife  on  anything  at  all  connected  with 
religion." 

Alas  !  alas  !  How  much  injury  has  been 
done  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  how 
much  wrong  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  even 
to  good  morals,  b}r  appeals  of  this  nature, 
that  are  intended  to  smother  inquiry,  and 
force  down  on  the  timid  the  schemes  of  the 
designing   and  fraudulent !     Integrity   is 


ever  simple  and  frank;  while  the  devil 
resorts  to  these  plans  of  plausible  forbear- 
ance and  seeming  concessions,  in  order  to 
veil  his  nefarious  devices. 

The  thing  took,  however;  for  popular 
bodies,  once  under  control,  are  as  easily 
managed  as  the  vessel  that  obeys  her 
helm ;  the  strength  of  the  current  always 
giving  additional  power  to  that  material 
portion  of  the  ship.  The  motion  was  ac- 
cordingly seconded  and  put.  As  there 
was  no  debate,  which  had  been  made  to 
appear  anti-religious,  the  result  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  on  the  last  question. 
In  other  words,  there  was  one  majority 
for  disfranchising  just  one-half  the  meet- 
ing, counting  the  above  man  ;  and  this, 
too,  on  the  principle  that  the  majority 
ought  to  rule.  After  this  the  caucus 
people  went  into  the  school-house,  where 
it  was  understood  a  committee  of  twenty- 
six  was  appointed,  to  recommend  a  de- 
nomination to  the  majority.  This  com- 
mittee, so  respectable  in  its  character, 
and  of  so  much  influence  by  its  numbers, 
was  not  slow  in  acting.  As  became  its 
moral  weight,  it  unanimously  reported 
that  the  Congregational  polity  was  the 
one  most  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Ravensnest.  This  report  was  accepted 
by  acclamation,  and  the  caucus  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

♦  The  moderator  now  called   the    whole 
meeting  to  order  again. 

"Mr.  Moderator,"  said  the  confidant, 
"it  is  time  that  this  communit.y  should 
come  to  some  conclusion  in  the  premises. 
It  has  been  agitated  long  enough,  in  its 
religious  feelings,  and  further  delay  might 
lead  to  unpleasant  and  lasting  divisions. 
I  therefore  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  meetin'  that  the  people  of  Ravensnest 
ardently  wish  to  see  the  new  meetin'-usr 
which  is  about  to  be  raised,  devoted  and 
set  apart  for  the  services  of  the  Congre- 
gational church,  and  that  a  Congrega- 
tional church  be  organized  and  a  Congre- 
gational pastor  duly  called.  I  trust  this 
question,  like  all  the  others,  will  be  passed 
in  perfect  harmony,  and  without  debate, 
as  becomes  the  solemn  business  we  are 
on." 

The  question  was  taken,    and  the  old 
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majority  of  one  was  found  to  be  in  its 
favor.  Just  as  Mr.  Moderator  meekly 
announced  the  result,  his  messenger  ap- 
peared in  the  crowd,  bawling"  out, 
"  'Squire,  Miss  New  come  says  she  can't 
noway  find  the  volum',  which  she  kind 
o'  thinks  you've  lent." 

"  Bless  me  !  so  I  have  !  "  exclaimed  the 
surprised  magistrate.  "  It's  not  in  the 
settlement,  I  declare ;  but  it's  of  no  im- 
portance now,  as  a  majority  has  fairly 
decided.  Fellow-citizens,  we  have  been 
dealing  with  the  most  important  interest 
that  consarns  man;  his  religious  state, 
government,  and  well-being.  Unanimity 
is  very  desirable  on  such  a  question  ;  and 
as  it  is  to  be  presumed  no  one  will  oppose 
the  pop'lar  will,  I  shall  now  put  the  ques 
tion  to  vote  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
that  unanimity.  Those  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  Congregationals,  or  who  ardently 
wish  that  denomination,  will  hold  up  their 
hands." 

About  three-fourths  of  the  hands  went 
up  at  once.  Cries  of  "  unanimity — una- 
nimity " — followed,  until  one  hand  after 
another  went  up,  and  I  counted  sevent}^- 
three.  The  remaining  voters  continued 
recusant;  but  as  no  question  was  taken 
on  the  other  side,  the  vote  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a  very  decided  one,  if  not  posi- 
tively unanimous.  The  moderator  and 
two  or  three  of  his  friends  made  shoi»t 
speeches,  commending  the  liberality  of  a 
part  of  the  citizens,  and  congratulating 
all,  when  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Such  were  the  facts  attending  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Congregational  church 
in  the  settlement  of  Ravensnest,  on  purely 
republican  principles ;  the  question  hav- 
ing been  carried  unanimously  in  favor  of 
that  denomination,  although  fifty-two 
votes  out  of  seventy-eight  were  pretty 
evidently  opposed  to  it.  But  republican 
principles  were  properly  maintained,  and 
the  matter  was  settled  ;  the  people  hav- 
ing solemnly  decided  that  they  ardentty 
wished  for  a  church  that  in  truth  they 
did  not  desire  at  all. 

No  complaints  were  made,  on  the  spot 
at  least.  The  crowd  dispersed,  and  as 
Mr.  Newcome  walked  through  it,  with 
the  air  of  a  beaten,  rather  than  of  a  suc- 


cessful man,  I  came  under  his  observation 
for  the  first  time.  He  examined  me  keen- 
ly, and  I  saw  a  certain  air  of  doubt  and 
misgiving  in  his  manner.  Just  at  that 
moment,  however,  and  before  he  had  time 
to  put  a  question,  Jaap  drove  up  in  the 
wagon,  and  the  negro  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, having  often  been  at  the-  'Nest,  and 
knowing  the  'squire  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  centu^.  This  explained  the  whole 
affair,  a  certain  mixed  resemblance  to  both 
father  and  mother  which  I  am  said  to  bear 
probably  aiding  in  making  the  truth  more 
apparent. 

Mr.  Newcome  was  startled — that  was 
apparent  in  his  countenance — but  he  was, 
nevertheless,  self-possessed.  Approach- 
ing, he  saluted  me,  and  at  once  let  me 
know  he  understood  who  I  was. 

"This  is  Major  Littlepage,  I  s'pose," 
he  said.  "  I  can  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
gin'ral  in  you,  as  I  know'd  your  father 
when  a  young  man ;  and  something  of 
Herman  Mordaunt,  your  mother's  father. 
How  long  is  it  sin'  your  arrival,  Major 
Littlepage?" 

"But  a  few  minutes,"  I  answered,  eva- 
sively. "  You  see  my  wagon  and  servant 
there,  and  we  are  fresh  from  Albany.  My 
arrival  has  been  opportune,  as  all  my 
tenants  must  be  collected  here  at  this 
moment." 

"Why,  yes,  sir — 3res ;  here  are  pretty 
much  the  whull  of  them.  We  have  had 
a  little  meetin'  to-day,  to  decide  on  the 
natur'  of  our  religion,  as  one  might  say. 
I  s'pose  the  major  didn't  get  here  until 
matters  were  coming  to  a  head  ?  " 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Newcome, 
matters  were  coming  to  a  head,  as  you 
say,  before  I  got  on  the  ground." 

The  'squire  was  a  good  deal  relieved  at 
this,  for  his  conscience  doubtless  pricked 
him  a  little  on  the  subject  of  the  allusion 
he  had  made  to  me  and  my  own  denomi- 
nation. As  for  myself,  I  was  not  sorry 
to  have  got  so  early  behind  the  curtain 
as  to  the  character  of  my  agent.  It  was 
prett3'  clear  he  was  playing  his  own  game 
as  to  some  things,  and  it  might  be  neces* 
sarj'  for  me  to  see  that  this  propensity  did 
not  extend  itself  into  other  concerns.  It 
is  true,  my  mind  was  made  up  to  change 
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him,  but  there  were  long'  and  intricate  ac- 
counts to  settle. 

"Yes,  sir,  religion  is  an  interest  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  man's  welfare,  and 
it  has  b'en  (Anglice,  been)  too  long  neg- 
lected among  us,"  continued  the  late  mod- 
erator. "  You  see  yonder  the  frame  of  a 
meetin'-us,  the  first  that  was  ever  com- 
menced in  this  settlement,  and  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  put  it  up  this  a'ternoon.  The 
bents  are  all  .ready.  The  pike-poles  are 
placed,  and  all  is  waiting  for  the  word  to 
'heave.'  You'll  perceive,  'squire,  it  was 
judicious  to  go  to  a  sartain  p'int,  afore  we 
concluded  on  the  denomination.  Up  to 
that  p'int  every  man  would  nat'rally  work 
as  if  he  was  workin'  for  his  own  order, 
and  we've  seen  the  benefit  of  such  policy, 
as  there  you  can  see  the  clapboards  planed, 
the  sash  made  and  glazed,  stuff  cut  for 
pews,  and  everything  ready  to  put  to- 
gether. The  very  nails  and  paints  are 
bought  and  paid  for.  In  a  word,  nothing 
remains  to  be  done,  but  to  put  together, 
and  finish  off,  and  preach." 

"  Why  did  you  not  erect  the  edifice,  '  and 
finish  off,'  as  you  call  it,  before  you  came 
to  the  test-vote,  that  I  perceive  you  have 
just  taken  ?  " 

"  That  would  have  been  goin'  a  le-e-e-tle 
too  far,  major — a  very  le-e-e-tle.  If  you 
give  a  man  too  tight  a  hold,  he  doesn't 
like  to  let  go,  sometimes.  "We  talked  the 
matter  over  among  us,  and  concluded  to 
put  the  question  before  we  went  any  fur- 
ther. All  has  turned  out  happily,  and  we 
have  unanimously  resolved  to  be  Congre- 
gational. Unanimity  in  religion  is  a 
blessed  thing  !  " 

"Do  you  apprehend  no  falling  off  in 
zeal  in  consequence  of  this  work  ?  no  re- 
fusing to  help  pay  the  carpenters,  and 
painters,  and  priest?" 

"Not  much — a  little, .perhaps;  but  no 
great  matter,  I  should  judge.  Your  own 
liberal  example,  major,  has  had  its  influ- 
ence, and  I  make  no  doubt  will  produce 
an  effect." 

"My  example,  sir  !  I  do  not  understand 
you,  Mr.  Newcome,  never  having  heard 
of  the  church,  until'  I  heard  your  own 
allusions  to  it,  as  chairman  of  this  very 
meeting." 


'Squire  Newcome  hemmed,  cleared  his 
throat,  took  an  extra-sized  chew  of  tobac- 
co, and  then  felt  himself  equal  to  attempt- 
ing an  answer. 

"I  call  it  your  example,  sir;  though 
the  authority  for  what  I  have  done  came 
from  your  honored  father,  General  Little- 
page,  as  long  ago  as  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. War-times,  you  know,  major,  is  no 
time  for  buildin'  meetin'-uses ;  so  we  con- 
cluded to  defer  the  matter  until  peace. 
Peace  we  have,  and  our  own  eends  are 
fast  approaching ;  and  I  thought  if  the 
work  was  ever  to  be  done,  so  that  this 
generation  should  get  the  benefit  of  it,  it 
should  be  done  now.  I  was  in  hopes  we 
should  have  had  preachin1  in  the  house 
afore  your  arrival,  and  surprised  you  with 
the  cheerin'  sight  of  a  worshiping  peo- 
ple on  3^our  lands.  Here  is  your  father's 
letter,  from  which  I  read  a  paragraph  to 
the  people,  half  an  hour  sin'." 

"I  trust  the  people  have  always  been 
worshipers,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
in  a  house  built  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
With  your  permission,  I  will  read  the 
letter." 

This  document  bore  the  date  of  1770,  or 
fourteen  years  before  the  time  the  build- 
ing was  erected,  and  five  years  before  the 
battle  of  Lexington  was  fought.  I  was 
a  little  surprised  at  this,  but  read  on. 
Among  other  things,  I  found  that  my 
father  had  given  a  general  consent  to 
credit  his  tenants  with  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  place  of 
worship ;  reserving  to  himself,  as  my 
guardian,  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  a  de- 
nomination. I  may  add,  here,  that  on 
examining  the  leases,  I  found  credits  had 
been  given,  in  1770,  for  the  full  amount ; 
and  that  the  money,  or  what  passed  for 
money,  the  proceeds  of  work,  produce, 
cattle,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  had  been  in 
Mr.  Newcome's  hands  the  whole  of  the 
intervening  time,  no  doubt  to  his  great 
advantage.  Thus,  by  a  tardy  appropria- 
tion of  my  father's  bounty,  the  agent  was 
pretty  certain  of  being  able  to  finish  the 
job  in  hand,  even  admitting  that  some  of 
the  people  should  prove  restive  under  the 
recent  decision. 

"And  the  money  thus  appropriated  has 
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gone  to  its  destination  ?  "  I  asked,  on  re-  ' 
turning  the  letter. 

"  Every  copper  has  thus  gone,  major; 
or  will  soon  go.  When  the  First  Congre- 
gational, of  Ravensnest,  is  up,  you  can 
contemplate  the  house  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  your  own  money  has 
largely  aided  in  the  good  work  of  its 
erection.  What  a  m  delightful  sentiment 
that  must  awaken  ?  It  must  he  a  great 
blessin'  to  landlords  to  he  able  to  remem- 
ber how  much  of  their  money  goes  to  the 
good  of  their  fellow-mortals." 

"  In  my  case,  it  certainly  should,  as  I 
understand  my  father,-  and  indeed  have 
myself  seen,  by  the  accounts  rendered  to 
me,  that  not  one  dollar  of  rent  has  ever 
yet  left  the  settlement,  to  go  into  the 
pocket  of  the  owner  of  the  estate — nay, 
that  the  direct  outlays  of  my  grandfather 
were  considerable,  in  addition  to  the  first 
cost  of  the  patent." 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,  major ;  I  do 
not  deny  it.  It  is  quite  probable.  But, 
you  will  consider  what  the  spirit  of  Pub- 
lic Improvement  demands ;  and  you  gen- 
tlemen-proprietors nat'rally  look  forward 
to  futur'  generations.  Then  will  come 
the  time  when  these  leased  lands  will  turn 
to  account,  and  you  will  enj'y  the  fruits 
of  your  liberality." 

I  bowed,  but  made  no  answer.  By  this 
time  the  wagon  had  reached  the  inn,  and 
Jaap  was  getting  out  the  trunk  and  other 
luggage.  A  rumor  had  gone  forth  among 
the  people  that  their  landlord  had  arrived, 
and  some  of  the  older  tenants,  those  who 
had  known  '*  Herman  Mordaunt,"  as  they 
all  called  my  grandfather,  crowded  around 
me  in  a  frank,  hearty  manner,  in  which 
good  feeling  was  blended  with  respect. 
They  desired  to  take  .nry  hand .  I  shook 
hands  with  all  who  came,  and  can  truly 
say  that  I  took  no  man's  palm  into  my 
own  that  day  without  a  sentiment  that 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  was 
one  that  should  induce  kind  and  confi- 
dential feelings.  The  Ravensnest  prop- 
erty was  by  no  means  necessary  to  my 
comfortable  subsistence ;  and  I  was  really 
well  enough  disposed  to  look  forward,  if 
not  to  "future  generations,"  at  least  to 
a  future  day,  for  the  advantages  that  were 


to  be  reaped  from  it.  I  asked  the  crowd 
in,  ordered  a  tub  of  punch  made,  for,  in 
that  day,  liquor  was  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  every  welcome,  and  en- 
deavored to  make  myself  acceptable  to 
my  new  friends.  A  throng  of  women, 
of  whom  I  have  not  yet  spoken,  were 
also  in  attendance ;  and  I  had  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  being  introduced 
to  many  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
Ravensnest.  On  the  whole,  the  meeting 
was  friendly,  and  my  reception  warm. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"Bear,  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  rath, 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth." 

—Longfellow. 

The  ceremony  of  the  introduction  was 
not  half  through  when  there  was  a  noisy 
summons  to  the  pike-poles.  This  called 
away  the  crowd  in  a  body ;  a  raising  in 
the  country  being  an  incident  of  too  much 
interest  to  be  overlooked.  I  profited  by 
the  occasion  to  issue  a  few  orders  that 
related  to  my  own  comfort,  when  I  went, 
myself,  to  the  scene  of  present  toil  and 
future  Congregationalism. 

Everybody  in  America,  a  few  inveterate 
cockneys  excepted,  have  seen  a  "  raising." 
Most  people  have  seen  hundreds ;  and,  as 
for  myself,  I  believe  I  should  be  safe  in 
saying  I  had,  even  at  that  day,  seen  a 
thousand.  In  this  particular  instance, 
there  were  great  felicitations  among  the 
yeomen,  because  the  frame  "had  come 
together  well.,"  I  was  congratulated  on 
this  score,  the  hearty  old  Rhode  Island- 
er, my  brother  major,  assuring  me  that 
"  he  couldn't  get  the  blade  of  his  knife, 
and  it's  no  great  matter  of  a  knife  either, 
into  a  single  j'int.  And,  what  is  more, 
'squire  " — as  the  sturdy  yeoman  was  a 
major  himself,  though  only  in  the  militia. 
that  title  would  not  have  been  honorable 
enough  for  his  landlord — "and,  what  is 
more,  'squire,  they  tell  me  not  a  piece  was 
ever  tried,  until  we  put  the  bents  together, 
this  a'ternoon,  ourselves !  Now,  down 
country,  I  never  see'd  sich  a  thing ;  but, 
up  here,  the  carpenters  go  by  what  they 
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call  the  ' square- rule  ;  '  and  quick  work 
they  make  on't !  "  This  speech  contained 
the  substance  of  one  of  the  contrivances 
by  which  the  "new  countries"  were  en- 
deavoring- to  catch  up  with  the  "old,"  as 
I  learned  on  further  inquiries. 

It  may  be  well  to  describe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place,  when  I  reached  the  site 
of  the  new  "  meetin'-us."  The  great  body 
of  the  "people"  had  just  taken  their 
stands  at  the  first  bent,  ready  for  a  lift, 
while  trusty  men  stood  at  the  feet  of  the 
posts,  armed  with  crowbars,  broad-axes, 
or  such  other  suitable  implements  as 
offered,  in  readiness  to  keep  those  essen- 
tial uprights  in  their  places  ;  for,  on  the 
steadiness  of  these  persons,  depended  the 
limbs  and  lives  of  those  who  raised 
the  bent.  As  this  structure  was  larger 
than  common,  the  danger  was  increased, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  men  that 
could  be  relied  on  was  obviously  so  much 
the  greater.  Of  one  post,  in  particular, 
for  some  reason  that  I  do  not  know,  all 
the  trusty  men  seemed  shy  ;  each  declar- 
ing that  he  thought  some  one  else  better 
suited  to  take  charge  of  it  than  he  was 
himself.  The  "  boss  "—that  Manhattan- 
ese  word  having  traveled  up  to  Ravens- 
nest — called  out  for  some  one  to  take  the 
delicate  station,  as  nothing  detained  the 
work  but  the  want  of  a  hand  there  ;  and 
one  looked  at  another,  to  see  who  would 
step  forward,  when  a  sudden  cry  arose  of 
"the  Chainbearer  ! — the  Chainbearer! 
Here's  your  man  !  " 

Sure  enough,  there  came  old  Andries 
Goejemans,  hale,  upright,  vigorous,  and 
tirm-treading,  though  he  had  actually 
seen  his  three-score  years  and  ten.  My 
ancient  comrade  had  thrown  aside  nearly 
every  trace  of  his  late  military  profession, 
though  the  marchings  and  drillings  of 
eight  years  were  not  to  be  worked  out  of 
a  man's  air  and  manner  in  a  twelvemonth. 
The  only  sign  of  a  soldier,  other  than  in 
his  bearing,  I  could  trace  about  my  broth- 
er captain,  was  the  manner  in  which  his 
queue  was  clubbed.  Andries  wore  his 
own  hair ;  this  his  early  pursuits  in  the 
forests  rendered  necessary;  but  it  had 
long  been  clubbed  in  a  sort  of  military 
fashion,  and  to  that  fashion  he  now  ad- 


hered. In  other  respects  he  had  trans- 
formed himself  entirely  into  a  woodsman. 
He  wore  a  hunting-shirt,  like  myself ;  leg- 
gings, moccasins,  and  a  cap  of  skins  that 
had  been  deprived  of  their  furs.  So  far 
from  lessening  in  any  degree  the  fine 
effect  of  his  green  old  age,  however,  this 
attire  served  to  increase  it.  Andries 
Coejemans  stood  six  feet  at  seventy  ;  was 
still  as  erect  as  he  had  been  at  twent}r ; 
and  so  far  from  betraying  the  inroads  of 
age  on  his  frame,  the  last  appeared  to  be 
indurated  and  developed  by  what  it  had 
borne.  His  head  was  as  white  as  snow, 
while  his  face  had  the  ruddy,  weather- 
beaten  color  of  health  and  exposure.  The 
face  had  always  been  handsome,  having  a 
very  unusual  expression  of  candor  and 
benevolence  impressed  on  features  that 
were  bold  and  manly. 

The  Chainbearer  could  not  have  seen  me 
until  he  stepped  upon  the  frame.  Then, 
indeed,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  which  denoted 
pleasure  and  friendly  interest.  Striding 
over  the  timber,  with  the  step  of  a  man 
long  accustomed  to  tread  among  dangers 
of  all  sorts,  he  grasped  my  hand  and  gave 
it  such  a  squeeze  as  denoted  the  good  con- 
dition of  his  own  muscles  and  sinews.  I 
saw  a  tear  twinkling  in  his  eye  ;  for  had  I 
been  his  own  son,  I  do  not  think  he  could 
have  loved  me  more. 

"Mordaunt,  my  poy,  you're  heartily 
welcome,"  said  my  old  comrade.  "You 
haf  come  upon  t'ese  people,  I  fancy,  as  t'e 
cat  steals  upon  t'e  mice ;  but  I  had  tid- 
ings of  your  march,  and  have  peen  a  few 
miles  town  t'e  roat  to  meet  you.  How,  or 
where  you  got  past  me,  is  more  fan  I 
know,  for  I  haf  seen  nuttin'  of  you  or  of 
your  wagon." 

"Yet  here  we  both  are,  my  excellent 
old  friend,  and  most  happy  am  I  to  meet 
you  again.  If  you  will  go  with  me  to  the 
tavern,  we  can  talk  more  at  our  ease." 

**  Enough,  enough  for  t'e  present,  young 
coinrate.  Pusiness  is  standing  still  a  lit- 
tle, for  t'e  want  of  my  hant ;  step  off  the 
frame,  lat,  and  let  us  get  up  t'ese  pents, 
when  I  am  your  man  for  a  week  or  a 
year." 

Exchanging  looks,    and   renewing    the 
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warm  and  friendly  pressure  of  the  hand, 
we  parted  for  the  moment ;  I  quitting-  the 
frame,  while  the  Chainbearer  went  at 
once  to  the  foot  of  the  important  post,  or 
to  that  station  no  one  else  would  assume. 
Then  commenced,  without  further  delay, 
the  serious  toil  of  raising-  a  bent.  This 
work  is  seldom  entirely  free  from  hazard  ; 
and  on  this  particular  occasion,  when  the 
force  in  men  was  a  little  disproportioned 
to  the  weight  of  the  timber,  it  was  doubly 
incumbent  on  every  man  to  be  true  and 
steady.  My  attention  was  at  once  at- 
tracted to  the  business  in  hand  ;  and  for 
several  minutes  I  thought  of  little  else. 
The  females  had  drawn  as  near  the  spot 
where  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  lovers 
were  exerting  every  muscle  and  nerve  as 
comported  with  prudence ;  and  a  profound 
and  anxious  quiet  pervaded  the  whole  of  a 
crowd  that  was  gay  with  rustic  finery,  if 
not  very  remarkable  for  taste  or  refinery. 
Still,  the  cluster  of  females  had  little  in  it 
that  was  coarse  or  even  unfeminine,  if  it 
had  not  much  that  would  be  so  apt  to 
meet  the  eye,  in  the  way  of  the  attractive, 
in  a  similar  crowd  of  the  present  day. 
The  improvement  in  the  appearance  and 
dress  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  hus- 
bandmen has  been  very  marked  among  us 
within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years. 
Fully  one-half  of  those  collected  on  this 
occasion  were  in  short  gowns,  as  they 
were  called,  a  garb  that  has  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared ;  and  the  pillions  that 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  bodies  of  nearly  all 
the  horses  that  were  fastened  to  the  ad- 
jacent fences  showed  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  reached  the  ground.  The  cali- 
coes of  that  day  were  both  dear  and 
homely ;  and  it  required  money  to  enable, 
a  woman  to  appear  in  a  dress  that  would 
be  thought  attractive  to  the  least  prac- 
ticed eye.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many 
pretty  girls  in  that  row  of  anxious  faces, 
with  black  eyes  and  blue,  light,  black,  and 
brown  hair,  and  of  the  various  forms  and 
hues  in  which  female  beauty  appears  in 
the  youthful. 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  was  as  comely 
as  the  generality  of  young  men  of  my  age 
and  class,  and  that,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
I  could  not  have  shown  myself  before  that 


cluster  of  girls  without  drawing  to  myself 
some  of  their  glances.  Such  was  not  the 
case,  however,  when  I  left  the  frame, 
which  now  attracted  all  eyes.  On  that, 
and  on  those  who  surrounded  it,  every 
eye  and  every  anxious  face  was  turned, 
my  own  included.  It  was  a  moment  of 
deep  interest  to  all ;  and  most  so  to  those 
who  could  only  feel,  and  not  act. 

At  the  word,  the  men  made  a  simul- 
taneous effort ;  and  they  raised  the  upper 
part  of  the  bent  from  the  timber  on  which 
it  lay.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  labor- 
ers, stout  and  willing  as  they  were,  had 
as  much  as  they  could  lift.  Boys  stood 
ready,  however,  with  short  pieces  of 
scantling  to  place  upright  beneath  the 
bent;  and  the  men  had  time  to  breathe. 
I  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  having  nothing 
to  do  at  such  a  moment ;  but,  fearful  of 
doing  harm  instead  of  good,  I  kept  aloof, 
and  remained  a  mere  spectator. 

"Now,  men,"  said  the  boss,  who  had 
taken  his  stand  where  he  could  overlook 
the  work,  "we  will  make  ready  for  an- 
other lift.  All  at  once  makes  light  work 
— are  you  ready? — H-e-a-ve." 

Heave,  or  lift,  the  stout  fellows  did  ; 
and  with  so  much  intelligence  and  readi- 
ness, that  the. massive  timber  was  carried 
up  as  high  as  their  heads.  There  it  stop- 
ped, supported  as  before,  by  short  pieces 
of  scantling. 

The  pike-poles  next  came  in  play.  This 
is  always  the  heaviest  moment  of  a  lift  of 
that  sort,  and  the  men  made  their  dispo- 
sitions accordingly.  Short  poles  were  first 
got  under  the  bent,  by  thrusting  the  un- 
armed ends  into  the  cavity  of  the  founda- 
tion ;  and  a  few  of  the  stoutest  of  the  men 
stood  on  blocks,  prepared  to  apply  their 
strength  directly. 

"  Are  you  ready,  men  ?  "  called  out  the 
boss.  "  This  is  our  heaviest  bent,  and 
we  come  to  it  fresh.  Look  out  well  to  the 
foot  of  each  post — Chainbearer,  I  count 
on  you — your  post  is  the  king-post  of  the 
whole  frame  ;  if  that  goes,  all  goes.  Make 
ready,  men ;  heave  altogether — that's  a 
lift.  Heave  again,  men — h-e-a-ve — alto- 
gether now — h-e-a-ve  !  Up  she  goes  ; 
he-e-a-ve — more  pike  poles — stand  to  the 
frame,    boys — get    along    some    studs — 
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he-e-a-ve — in  with  your  props — so,  catch  a 
little  breath,  men." 

It  was  time  to  take  breath,  of  a  cer- 
tainty ;  for  the  effort  had  been  tremen- 
dously severe.  The  bent  had  risen,  how- 
ever, and  now  stood,  supported  as  before 
by  props,  at  an  angle  of  some  fifteen  de- 
grees with  the  plane  of  the  building,  which 
carried  all  but  the  posts  beyond  the  reach 
X){  hands.  The  pike-pole  was  to  do  the 
rest ;  and  the  next  ten  degrees  to  be  over- 
come would  probably  cause  the  greatest 
expenditure  of  force.  As  yet,  all  had  gone 
well,  the  only  drawback  being  the  cer- 
tainty which  had  been  obtained,  that  the 
strength  present  was  hardly  sufficient  to 
get  up  so  heavy  a  bent.  Nevertheless 
there  was  no  remedy,  every  person  on  the 
ground  who  could  be  of  use  but  rc^self 
having  his  station.  A  well-looking,  semi- 
genteel  young  man,  whose  dress  was  two- 
thirds  forest  and  one-third  town,  had 
come  from  behind  the  row  of  females, 
stepped  upon  the  frame,  and  taken  his 
post  at  a  pike-pole.  The  uninitiated  reader 
will  understand  that  those  who  raise  a 
building  necessarily  stand  directly  under 
the  timber  they  are  lifting ;  and  that  a 
downfall  would  bring  them  beneath  a 
fearful  trap.  Bents  do  sometimes  come 
down  on  the  laborers ;  and  the  result  is 
almost  certain  destruction  to  those  who 
are  caught  beneath  the  timber.  Not- 
withstanding the  danger  and  the  difficulty 
in  the  present  case,  good-humor  prevailed, 
and  a  few  jokes  were  let  off  at  the  expense 
of  the  Congregationalists  and  the  late 
moderator. 

"Agree,  'squire,"  called  oat  the  hearty 
old  Rhode  Islander,  "to  let  in  some  of  the 
other  denominations  occasionally,-  and  see 
how  the  bent  will  go  up.  Presbytery  is 
holding  back  desperately  !  " 

"I  hope  no  one  supposes,"  answered 
Mr.  Moderator,  "that  religious  liberty 
doesn't  exist  in  this  settlement.  Sartainly 
— sartainly — other  denominations  can  al- 
ways use  this  house,  when  it  isn't  wanted 
by  the  right  owners." 

Those  words  "right  owners"  were  un- 
fortunate; the  stronger  the  right,  the 
less  the  losing  party  liking  to  hear  of  it. 
Notwithstanding,   there  was  no  disposi- 


tion to  skulk,  or  to  abandon  the  work; 
and  two  or  three  of  the  dissentients  took 
their  revenge  on  the  spot,  by  hits  at  the 
moderator.  Fearful  that  there  might  be 
too  much  talk,  the  boss  now  renewed  his. 
call  for  attention  to  the  work. 

"Let  us  all  go  together,  men,"  he 
added.  "  We've  got  to  the  pinch,  and 
must  stand  to  the  work  like  well-broke 
cattle.  If  every  man  at  the' frame  will  do 
his  best  for  just  one  minute,  the  hardest 
will  be  over.  You  see  that  upright  stud 
there,  with  that  boy,  Tim  Trimmer,  at  it ; 
just  raise  the  bent  so  that  Timmy  can  get 
the  eend  of  that  stud  under  it,  and  all  will 
be  safe.  Look  to  the  lower  eend  of  the 
stud,  Tim  ;  is  it  firm  and  well  stopped?  " 

Tim  declared  it  was ;  but  two  or  three 
of  the  men  went  and  examined  it,  and 
after  making  a  few  alterations,  they  too 
assured  the  boss  it  could  not  get  away. 
A  short  speech  was  then  made,  in  which 
every  man  was  exhorted  to  do  his  best ; 
and  everybody,  in  particular,  was  re- 
minded of  the  necessity  of  standing  to 
his  work.  After  that  speech,  the  men 
raised  the  pike-poles,  and  placed  them- 
selves at  their  stations.  Silent  expecta- 
tion succeeded.  .  * 

As  yet,  not  a  sign,  look,  or  wrord  had 
intimated  either  wish  or  expectation  that 
I  was  to  place  myself  in  the  ranks.  I  will 
confess  to  an  impulse  to  that  effect ;  for 
who  can  look  on  and  see  their  fellow-creat- 
ures straining  every  muscle,  and  not  sub- 
mit to  human  sympathy  ?  But  the  recol- 
lection of  military  rank,  and  private  posi- 
tion, had  not  only  their  claims,  but  their 
feelings.  I  did  go  a  step  or  two  nearer 
to  the  frame,  but  I  did  not  put  my  foot 
on  it. 

"Get  ready,  men"  —  called  the  boss, 
"  for  a  last  time.  Altogether  at  the  word 
— now's  your  time — he-e-a-ve — he-e-e-a-ve 
— he-e-e-e-ave !  " 

The  poor  fellows  did  heave,  and  it  was 
onty  too  evident  that  they  were  stagger- 
ing under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the 
massive  timber.  I  stepped  on  the  frame 
at  the  very  center,  or  at  the  most  danger- 
ous spot,  and  applied  all  my  strength  to  a 
pike-pole. 

" Hurrah  !"  shouted  the  boss — "there 
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comes  the  young  landlord  !  —  he-e-ave, 
every  man  his  best ! — he-e-e-e-ave  !  " 

We  did  heave  our  best,  and  we  raised 
the  bent  several  feet  above  its  former 
props,  but  not  near  enough  to  reach  the 
new  ones,  by  an  inch  or  two.  Twenty 
voices  now  called  on  every  man  to  stand 
to  his  work ;  for  everybody  felt  the  im- 
portance of  even  a  boj^'s  strength.  The 
boss  rushed  forward  like  a  man,  to  our 
aid ;  and  then  Tim,  fancying  his  stud 
would  stand  without  his  support,  left  it 
and  flew  to  a  pike-pole.  At  this  mistake 
the  stud  fell  a  little  on  one  side,  where  it 
could  be  of  no  use.  My  face  was  so  placed 
that  I  saw  this  dangerous  circumstance  ; 
and  I  felt  that  the  weight  I  upheld,  indi- 
vidually, grew  more  like  lead  at  each  iu- 
stant.  I  knew  by  this  time  that  our  force 
was  tottering  under  the  downward  press- 
ure of  the  enormous  bent. 

"  He-e-e-ave,  men  —  for  your  lives, 
he-eave  !  "  exclaimed  the  boss,  like  one 
in  the  agony. 

The  tones  of  his  voice  sounded  to  me 
like  those  of  despair.  Had  a  single  boy 
deserted  us  then,  and  we  had  twenty  of 
them  on  the  frame,  the  whole  mass  of  tim- 
ber must  have  come  down  upon  us.  Talk 
of  charging  into  a  battery?  What  is 
there  in  that  to  try  men's  nerves  like  the 
situation  in  which  we  were  placed  ?  The 
yielding  of  a  muscle,  in  all  that  straining, 
lifting  body,  might  have  ruined  us.  A 
most  fearful,  frightful,  twenty  seconds 
followed ;  and  just  as  I  had  abandoned 
hope,  a  young  female  darted  out  of  the 
anxious,  pale-faced  crowd  that  was  look- 
ing on  in  a  terror  and  agony  that  may  be 
better  conceived  than  described,  and  seiz- 
ing the  stud,  she  placed  it  alongside  the 
post.  But  an  inch  was  wanting  to  gain 
its  support ;  but  how  to  obtain  that  inch  ! 
I  now  raised  my  voice,  and  called  on  the 
fainting  men  to  heave.  They  obeyed ; 
and  I  saw  that  spirited,  true-eyed,  firm- 
handed  girl  place  the  prop  precisely  where 
it  was  wanted.  All  that  end  of  the  bent 
felt  the  relief  instantlj',  and  man  after 
man  cautiously  withdrew  from  under  the 
frame,  until  none  remained  but  those  who 
upheld  the  other  side.  We  flew  to  the  re- 
lief of  those,  and  soon  had  a  number  of 


props  in  their  places,  when  all  drew  back 
and  looked  on  the  danger  from  which  they 
had  escaped,  breathless  and  silent.  For 
myself,  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  escape. 

This  occurrence  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion. Everybody  was  sensible  of'  the  risk 
that  had  been  run,  and  of  the  ruin  that 
might  have  befallen  the  settlement.  I 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  rare  creature' 
whose  decision,  intelligence,  and  presence 
of  mind  had  done  so  much  for  us  all ;  and 
to  me  she  seemed  to  be  the  loveliest  being 
of  her  sex  my  eyes  had  ever  lighted  on  I 
Her  form,  in  particular,  was  perfection  ; 
being  just  the  medium  between  feminine 
delicacy  and  rude  health  ;  or  just  so  much 
of  the  last  as  could  exist  without  a  shade 
of  coarseness  ;  and  the  little  I  saw  of  a 
countenance  that  was  nearly  concealed  by 
a  maze  of  curls  that  might  well  be  termed 
golden,  appeared  to  me  to  correspond 
admirably  with  that  form.  Nor  was 
there  anything  masculine  or  unseemly  in 
the  deed  she  had  performed  to  subtract  in 
any  manner  from  the  feminine  character 
of  her  appearance.  It  was  decided,  use- 
ful, and  in  one  sense  benevolent ;  but  a 
boy  might  have  executed  it  so  far  as  phys- 
ical force  was  concerned.  The  act  re- 
quired coolness,  intelligence,  and  courage, 
rather  than  any  masculine  power  of  bod}' . 

It  is  possible  that,  aware  as  I  was  of 
the  jeopardy  in  which  we  were  all  placed, 
my  imagination  may  have  heightened  the 
effect  of  the  fair  apparition  that  had  come 
to  save  us,  as  it  might  be,  like  a  messen- 
ger from  above.  But,  even  there,  where 
I  stood  panting  from  the  effect  of  exer- 
tions that  I  have  never  equaled  in  my  own 
case  most  certairtly,  exhausted,  nearly 
breathless,  and  almost  unable  to  stand, 
my  mind's-eye  saw  nothing  but  the  flexible 
form,  the  elastic,  ready  step,  the  golden 
tresses,  the  cheek  suffused  by  excitement, 
the  charming  lips  compressed  wiih  reso- 
lution, and  the  whole  air,  attitude,  and 
action  characterized/»as  was  each  and  all, 
by  the  devotion,  readiness,  and  loveliness 
of  her  sex.  When  my  pulses  beat  more 
regular) y,  and  my  heart  ceased  to  throb, 
I  looked  around  in  quest  of  that  strange 
vision,  but  saw  no  one  who  could,  in  t  he 
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least,  claim  to  be  connected  with  it.  The 
females  had  huddled  together,  like  a  covey 
that  was  frightened,  and  were  exclaim- 
ing-, holding  up  their  hands,  and  indulg- 
ing in  the  signs  of  alarm  that  are  custom- 
ary with  their  sex  and  class.  The  "  vis- 
ion "  was  certainly  not  in  that  group,  hut 
had  vanished  as  suddenly  as  it  had  ap- 
peared. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Chainbearer  came 
forward  and  took  the  command.  I  could 
see  he  was  agitated — affected  might  be  a 
better  word— but  he  was,  nevertheless, 
steady  and  authoritative.  He  was  obeyed, 
too,  in  a  manner  I  was  delighted  to  see. 
The  order  of  the  "  boss  "  had  produced 
no  such  impressions  as  those  which  old 
Andries  now  issued  ;  and  I  really  felt  an 
impulse  to  obey  them  myself,  as  I  would 
have  done  eighteen  months  before,  when 
he  stood  on  the  right  of  our  regiment 
as  its  oldest  captain.  ' 

The  carpenter  yielded  his  command 
to  the  Chainbearer  without  a  murmur. 
Even  'Squire  Newcome  evidently  felt 
that  Andries  was  one  who,  in  a  certain 
way,  could  influence  the  minds  of  the 
settlers  more  than  he  could  do  it  himself. 
In  short,  everybody  listened,  everybody 
seemed  pleased,  and  everybody  obeyed. 
Nor  did  my  old  friend  resort  to  any  of 
the  coaxing  that  is  so  common  in  Ameri- 
ca, when  men  are  to  be  controlled  in  the 
country.  In  the  towns,  and  wherever 
men  are  to  be  commanded  in  bodies,  au- 
thority is  as  well  understood  as  it  is  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  world ;  but,  in 
the  interior,  and  especially  among  the 
people  of  New  England  habits,  very  few 
men  carry  sufficient  command  with  them 
to  say,  "John,  do  this,"  or  "John,  do 
that  "  ;  but  it  is  "Johnny,  why  won't  you 
do  this?"  or  "Johnny,  don't  you  think 
you'd  better  do  that  ?  "  The  Chainbearer 
had  none  of  this  notified  nonsense  about 
him.  He  called  things  by  their  right 
names  ;  and  when  he  wanted  a  spade,  he 
did  not  ask  for  a  hoe.  As  a  consequence, 
he  was  obeyed,  command  being  just  as  in- 
dispensable to  men,  on  a  thousand  occa- 
sions, as  any  other  quality. 

Ever3Tthing  was  soon  ready  again,  with 
the  men  stationed  a  little  differently  from 


1  what  they  had  previously  been.  This 
change  was  the  Chainbearer's,  who  un- 
derstood mechanics  practically;  better, 
perhaps,  than  if  he  had  been  a  first-rate 
mathematician.  The  word  was  given  to 
heave,  all  of  us  being  at  the  pike-poles ; 
when  up  went  the  bent,  as  if  borne  upon 
by  a  force  that  was  irresistible.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  old  Andries's  habits  of  com- 
mand, which  not  only  caused  every  man 
to  lift  with  all  his  might,  but  the  whole  to 
lift  together.  A  bent  that  is  perpendicu- 
lar is  easily  secured ;  and  then  it  was 
announced  that  the  heaviest  of  the  work 
was  over.  The  other  bents  were  much 
lighter  ;  and  one  up,  there  were  means  of 
aiding  in  raising  the  rest  that  were  at 
first  wanting. 

"The  Congregationals  has  got  the  best 
on't,"  cried  out  the  old  Rhode  Islander, 
laughing,  as  soon  as  the  bent  was  stay- 
lathed,  "by  the  help  of  the  Chainbearer 
and  somebody  else  I  wunt  name  !  Well, 
our  turn  will  come  some  day ;  for  Ravens- 
nest-is  a  place  in  which  the  people  won't 
be  satisfied  with  one  religion.  A  country 
is  badly  on't,  that  has  but  one  religion 
in't;  priests  getting  lazy,  and  professors 
dull ! " 

"You  may  be  sure  of  t'at,"  answered 
the  Chainbreaker,  who  was  evidently 
making  preparations  to  quit  the  frame. 
"Ravensnest  will  get  as  many  religions, 
in  time,  as  t'ere  are  discontented  spirits 
in  it ;  and  t'ey  will  need  many  raisings, 
and  more  priests." 

"Do  3rou  intend  to  leave  us,  Chain- 
bearer ?  There's  more  posts  to  hold,  and 
more  bents  to  lift  ?  "  " 

"  The  worst  is  over,  and  you've  force 
enough  wit'out  me,  for  what  remains  to 
be  tone.  I  haf  t'e  landlort  to  take  care 
of.  Go  to  your  work,  men  ;  and,  if  jrou 
can,  rememper  you  haf  a  peing  to  wor- 
ship in  t'is  house,  t'at  is  neit'er  Congre- 
gational, nor  Presbyterian,  nor  anj'thing 
else  of  the  nature  of  your  disputes  and 
self-conceit.  'Squire  Newcome  wilt  gif 
you  a  leat  in  t'e  way  of  l'arning,  and  t'e 
carpenter  can  act  boss  well  enough  t'e 
rest  of  t'e  tay." 

I  was  surprised  at  the  coolness  with 
which  my  old  friend  delivered  himself  of 
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sentiments  that  were  not  very  likely  to 
find  favor  in  such  a  company,  and  the 
deference  that  he  received  while  thus  un- 
graciously employed.  But  I  afterwards 
ascertained  Andries  commanded  respect 
by  means  of  his  known  integrity ;  and  his 
opinions  carried  weight  because  lie  was  a 
man  who  usually  said  "come,  boys,"  and 
not  one  who  issued  his  orders- in  the  words 
"  go,  boys."  This  had  been  his  character 
in  the  army,  where,  in  his  own  little  cir- 
cle, he  was  known  as  one  ever  ready  to 
lead  in  person.  Then  Andries  was  a  man 
of  sterling  truth  ;  and  such  a  man,  when 
he  has  the  moral  courage  to  act  up  to  his 
native  impulses,  mingled  with  discretion 
enough  to  keep  him  within  the  boundaries 
of  common  prudence,  insensibly  acquires 
great  influence  over  those  with  whom  he 
is  brought  in  contact.  Men  never  fail 
to  respect  such  qualities,  however  little 
they  put  them  in  practice  in  their  own 
cases. 

"Come,  Morty,  my  po3T,"  said  the 
Chainbearer,  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of 
the  crowd,  "I  will  pe  your  guite,  ant 
take  you  to  a  roof  unter  which  you  will  pe 
master." 

"  You  surely  do  not  mean  the  'Nest  ?  " 

"T'at,  and  no  ot'er.  T'e  olt  place 
looks,  like  us  olt  soltiers,  a  little  rusty, 
and  t'e  worse  for  sarvice  ;  put  it  is  com- 
fortaple,  and  I  haf  had  it  put  in  order  for 
you,  poy.  Your  grantfat'er's  furniture  is 
still  t'ere  ;  and  Frank  Malpone,  Dus,  and 
I.  haf  mate  it  headquarters,  since  we  haf 
peen  in  t'is  part  of  t'e  country.  You 
know  I  haf  your  orders  for  t'at." 

"  Certainly,  and  to  use  anything  else 
that  is  mine.  But  I  had  supposed  you 
fairly  hutted  in  the  woods  of  Moose- 
ridge  ! " 

"T'at  hast  peen  tone  too;  sometimes 
we  are  at  one  place,  and  sometimes  at  an- 
al Vr.  My  niggers  are  at  t'e  hut:  put 
fcVank  and  Dus  and  I  haf  come  ofer  to 
welcome  you  to  t'e  county." 

"  I  have  a  wagoner  here  and  my  own 
black — let  me  step  to  the  inn,  and  order 
them  to  get  ready  for  us." 

"Mortaunt,  you  and  I  haf  peen  uset  to 
our  feet.  The  soltier  marches,  and  coun- 
termarches, wit'  no  wagon  to  carry  him  ; 


he  leafs  t'em  to  t'e  paggage,  and  t'e  pag- 
gage-guart." 

"  Come  on,  old  Andries  ;  I  will  be  your 
comrade,  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  It  can 
only  be  some  three  or  four  miles,  and  Jaap 
can  follow  with  the  trunk  at  his  leis- 
ure." 

A  word  spoken  to  the  negro  was  all 
that  was  necessary ;  though  the  meeting 
between'  him  and  the  Chainbearer  was 
that  of  old  friends.  Jaap  had  gone  through 
the  whole  war  with  the  regiment,  some- 
times acting  as  my  father's  servant,  some- 
times carrying  a  musket,  sometimes  driv- 
ing a  team ;  and,  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
as  my  particular  attendant.  He  conse- 
quently regarded  himself  as  a  sort  of 
soldier,  and  a  very  good  one  had  he  proved 
himself  to  be,  on  a  great  many  occasions. 

"  One  word  before  we  start,  Chainbear- 
er," I  said,  as  old  Andries  and  Jaap  con- 
cluded their  greetings  ;  "  I  fell  in  with  the 
Indian  you  used  to  call  Sureflint,  in  the 
woods,  and  I  wish  to  take  him  with  us." 

"  He  hast  gone  aheat,  to  let  your  visit 
pe  known,"  answered  my  friend.  "  I  saw 
him  going  up  t'e  roat,  at  a  quick  trot,  half 
an  hour  since.  He  is  at  t'e  'Nest  py  t'is 
time." 

No  more  remained  to  be  said  or  done, 
and  we  went  our  way,  leaving  the  people 
busily  engaged  in  getting  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  frame.  I  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  my  arrival  produced  much 
less  sensation  in  the  settlement  than  it 
might  have  done  had  not  the  "  meeting- 
house "  been  my  competitor  in  attracting 
attention.  One  was  just  as  much  of  a 
novelty  as  the  other ;  just  as  much  of  a 
stranger.  Although  born  in  a  Christian 
land,  and  educated  in  Christian  dogmas, 
very  few  of  those  who  dwelt  on  the  estate 
of  Ravensnest,  and  who  were  under  the 
age  of  five-and-twenty,  had  ever  seen  an 
edifice  that  was  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Christian  worship  at  all.  Such 
structures  were  rare  indeed,  in  the  year 
1784,  and  in  the  interior  of  New  York. 
Albany  had  but  two,  I  believe ;  the  capi- 
tal ma^y  have  had  a  dozen  ;  and  most  of  the 
larger  villages  possessed  at  least  otic  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  old  counties,  and 
here  and  there  one  on  the  Mohawk,  the 
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new  State  could  not  boast  of  many  of 
"  those  silent  fingers  pointing-  to  the  sky," 
rising  among  its  trees,  so  many  monitors 
of  a  future  world,  and  of  the  great  end  of 
life.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  those  who 
had  never  seen  a  church  felt  the  liveliest 
desire  to  judge  of  the  form  and  propor- 
tions of  this ;  and  as  the  Chainbearer  and 
I  passed  the  crowd  of  females,  I  heard 
several  good-looking  girls  expressing  their 
impatience  to  see  something  of  the  antic- 
ipated steeple,  while  scarce  a  glance  was 
bestowed  on  myself. 

"  Well,  my  old  friend,  here  we  are  to- 
gether, again.,  marching  on  a  public  high- 
way," I  remarked,  "but  with  no  intention 
of  encamping  in  front  of  an  enemy." 

"I  hope  not,"  returned  Andries,  dryly; 
"t'ough  all  is  not  golt  t'at  glitters.  We 
have  fought  a  hard  battle,  Major  Little- 
page  ;  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  for  a  goot 
end." 

I  was  a  little  surprised  at  this  remark ; 
but  Andries  was  never  very  sanguine  in 
his  anticipations  of  good.  Like  a  true 
Dutchman,  he  particularly  distrusted  the 
immigration  from  the  Eastern  States, 
which  I  had  heard  him  often  say  could 
bring  no  happy  results. 

1 *  All  will  come  round  in  the  end,  Chain- 
bearer,"  I  answered,  "and  we  shall  get 
the  benefits  of  our  toil  and  dangers.  But 
how  do  you  come  on  at  the  'Ridge,  and 
who  is  this  surveyor  of  yours  ?  " 

"  T'ings  do  well  enough  at  t'e  'Ridge, 
Mortaunt ;  for  t'ere  t'ere  is  not  a  soul  yet 
to  make  trouple.  We  have  prought  you  a 
map  of  ten  t'ousant  acres,  laid  off  in  hun- 
tret  acre  lots,  which  I  will  venture  to  say 
haf  peen  as  honestly  and  carefully  meas- 
uret  as  any  other  ten  t'ousant  acres  in  t'e 
State.  We  pegan  next  to  t'is  property, 
and  you  may  pegin  to  lease,  on  your 
fat'er's  lant,  just  as  soon  as  you  please." 

"And  the  Frank  Malbone  you  have 
written  about  did  the  surveying  ?  " 

"He  worket  up  my  measurements,  lat, 
and  closely  tone  t'ey  are,  I'll  answer  for 
it.  T'is  Frank  Malbone  is  t'e  brot'er  of 
Dus — t'at  is  to  say,  her  half-brot'er ;  peing 
no  nephew  of  mine.  Dus,  you  know,  is 
only  a  ha  If -niece  in  bloot ;  but  she  is  a  full 
da'ter  in  lofe.       As  for    Frank,  he   is  a 


goot  fellow ;  and  t'ough  t'is  is  his  first 
jop  at  surf  eying,  he  may  be  dependet  on 
wit'  as  much  confltence  as  any  ot'er  man 
going." 

"No  matter  if  a  few  mistakes  are  made, 
Andries ;  land  is  not  diamonds  in  this 
country  ;  there  is  plenty  for  us  all,  and  a 
great  deal  to  spare.  It  would  be  a  differ- 
ent matter  if  there  was  a  scarcity  ;  but  as 
it  is,  give  good  measure  to  the  tenant,  or 
the  purchaser.  A  first  survey  can  only 
produce  a  little  loss  or  gain ;  whereas 
surveys  between  old  farms  are  full  of 
trouble." 

"Ant  lawsuits"  —  put  in  the  Chain- 
bearer,  nodding  his  head.  "  To  tell  you 
my  mint,  Mortaunt,  I  would  rat'er  take  a 
jop  in  a  Dutch  settlement,  at  half-price, 
fan  run  a  line  petween  two  Yankees  for 
twice  the  money.  Among  t'e  Dutch,  t'e 
owners  light  their  pipes,  and  smoke  whilst 
you  are  at  work ;  but  the  Yankees  are 
the  whole  time  trying  to  cut  off  a  little 
here,  and  to  gain  a  little  t'ere  ;  so  t'at  it 
is  as  much  as  a  man's  conscience  is  wort' 
to  carry  a  chain  fairly  petween  'em." 

As  I  knew  his  prejudice  on  this  subject 
formed  the  weak  point  in  the  Chainbearer, 
I  gave  the  discourse  a  new  turn  by  leading 
it  to  political  events,  of  which  I  knew  him 
to  be  fond.  We  walked  on,  conversing  on 
various  topics  connected  with  this  theme 
for  nearly  an  hour,  when  I  found  myself 
rather  suddenly  quite  near  to  my  own  par- 
ticular house.  Near  by,  the  building  had 
more  of  shape  and  substance  than  it  had 
seemed  to  possess  when  seen  from  the 
height;  and  I  found  the  orchards  and 
meadows  around  it  free  from  stumps  and 
other  eyesores,  and  in  good  order.  Still, 
the  place  on  its  exterior  had  a  sort  of  jail 
look,  there  being  no  windows,  nor  any  other 
outlet  than  the  door.  On  reaching  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  a  gate,  rather  than  an  or- 
dinary entrance,  we  paused  a  moment  to 
look  about  us.  While  we  stood  there,  gaz- 
ing at  the  fields,  a  form  glided  through  the 
opening,  and  Sureflint  stood  by  my  side. 
He  had  hardly  got  there,  when  there  arose 
the  strains  of  the  same  full,  rich,  female 
voice,  singing  Indian  words  to  a  civilized 
melody,  as  I  had  heard  issuing  from  the 
thicket  of  pines,  among  the  second  growth 
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of  the  forest.  From  that  moment  I  forgot 
my  fields  and  orchards,  forgot  the  Chain- 
hearer  and  Sureflint,  and  could  think  of 
nothing-  but  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance of  a  native  girl's  possessing  such 
a  knowledge  of  our  music.  The  Indian  him- 
self seemed  entranced ;  never  moving  until 
the  song  or  verses  were  e,nded.  Old  An- 
dries  smiled,  waited  until  the  last  strain 
was  finished,  pronounced  the  word  "  Dus  " 
with  emphasis,  and  beckoned  for  me  to 
follow  him  into  the  building. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

""The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be 
not  woo'd  in  good  time  ;  if  the  prince  be  too  impor- 
tant, tell  him  there  is  measure  for  every  thing,  and 
so  dance  out  the  answer."— Beatrice. 

"Dus  !  "  I  repeated  to  myself—"  This, 
then,  is  Dus,  and  no  Indian  girl ;  the 
Chain  bearer's  '  Dus  ;  '  Priscilla  Bayard's 
1  Dus ; '  and  Sureflint's  '  wren  ' !  " 

Andries  must  have  overheard  me,  in 
part;  for  he  stopped  just  within  the  court 
on  which  the  gate  opened,  and  said — 

"  Yes,  t'at  is  Dus,  my  niece.  The  girl 
is  like  a  mocking-pird,  and  catches  the 
songs  of  all  languages  and  people.  She 
is  goot  at  Dutch,  and  quite  melts  my 
heart,  Mortaunt,  when  she  opens  her 
throat  to  sing  one  of  our  melancholy 
Dutch  songs;  and  she  gives  the  English 
too,  as  if  she  knowet  no  ot'er  tongue." 

"But  that  song  was  Indian — the  words, 
at  least,  were  Mohawk  or  Oneida." 

"  Onondago — t'ere  is  little  or  no  tiffer- 
ence.  Yes,  you're  right  enough  ;  the 
worts  are  Indian,  and  they  tell  me  t'e 
music  is  Scotch.  Come  from  where  it 
will,  it  goes  straight  to  the  heart,  poy." 

"  How  came  Dus — how  came  Miss  Ur- 
sula— that  is,  your  niece,  to  understand 
an  Indian  dialect  ?  " 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  she  is  a  perfect  mock- 
ing-bird, and  that  she  imitates  all  she 
hears  ?  Yes,  Dus  would  make  as  goot  a 
surveyor  as  her  brot'er,  after  a  week's 
trial.  You've  heart  me  say  how  much  I 
livet  among  the  tripes  before  t'e  war,  and 
Dus  was  t'en  wit'  me.  In  that  manner 
she  has  caught  the  language ;  and  what 


she  has  once  l'arnet  she  nefer  forget.  Dus 
is  half  wilt  from  living  so  much  in  the 
woots,  and  you  must  make  allowances  for 
her ;  put  she  is  a  capital  gal,  and  t'e  very 
prite  of  my  heart !  " 

"Tell  me  one  thing  before  we  enter 
the  house— does  any  one  else  sing  Indian 
about  here?— has  Sureflint  any  women 
with  him?" 

"  Not  he  ! — t'e  creatur'  hast  not'ing  to 
do  wit'  squaws.  As  for  any  one  else's 
singing  Intian,  I  can  only  tell  you  I  never 
heart  of  such  a  person." 

"  But,  you  told  me  you  were  down  the 
road  to  meet  me  this  morning — were  you 
alone  !  " 

"  Not  at  all — we  all  went ;  Sureflint, 
Frank,  Dus,  and  I.  I  fought  it  due  to 
a  lantlort,  Mortaunt,  to  gif  him  a  hearty 
welcome ;  t'ough  Dus  did  mutiny  a  little, 
and  salt  t'at,  lantlort  or  no  lantlort,  it 
was  not  proper  for  a  young  gal  to  go 
forth  to  meet  a  young  man.  I  might 
have  fought  so  too,  if  it  hadn't  peen 
yourself,  my  poy ;  but,  with  you,  I 
couldn't  play  stranger,  as  one  woult  wif 
a  straggling  Yankee.  I  wishet  to  wel- 
come you  wif  the  whole  family ;  put  I'll 
not  conceal  Dus's  unwillingness  to  be  of 
t'e  party." 

"  But  Dus  was  of  3Tour  party  !  It  is  very 
odd  we  did  nob  meet !  " 

"  Now,  you  speak  of  it,  I  do  pelief  it  was 
all  owin'  to  a  scheme  of  fat  cunnin'  gal  ! 
You  must  know,  Mortaunt,  a'ter  we  had 
got  a  pit  down  t'e  road,  she  persuatet  us 
to  enter  a  f  icket  of  pines,  in  order  to  eat 
a  mouf  ful ;  and  I  do  pelief  the  cunnin' 
hussy  just  did  it  fat  you  might  slip  past, 
and  she  safe  female  dignity  !  " 

"  And  from  those  pines  Sureflint.  came, 
just  after  Dus,  as  you  call  her,  but  Miss 
Ursula  Malbone,  as  I  ought  to  style  her, 
had  been  singing  this  very  song  ?  " 

"  Wast  you  near  enough  to  know  all 
f  is,  poy,  and  we  miss  you  !  The  gal  dit 
sing  fat  ferry  song  ;  yes,  I  rememper  it ; 
and  a  sweet,  goot  song  it  is.  Call  her 
Miss  Ursula  Malbone  ?  Why  shouldn't 
you  call  her  Dus,  as  well  as  Frank  and  I  ?  " 

"For  tb,e  simple  reason  that  you  are 
uncle,  and  Frank  her  brother,  while  I  am 
a  total  stranger . " 
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"  Poh— poh— Morty  ;  t'is  is  being  par- 
tic'lar.  I  am  only  a  half-uncle,  in  the  first 
place ;  and  Frank  is  only  a  half-brot'er ; 
and  I  dares  to  say  you  wilt  be  her  whole 
trient.  T'en,  you  are  not  a  stranger  to 
any  of  t'e  family.,  I  can  tell  you,  lat ;  for  I 
have  tallcet  enough  apout  you  to  make 
boi '  t'e  poy  and  t'e  gal  lofe  you  almost  as 
much  as  I  do  nryself." 

Poor,  simple-hearted,  upright  old  An- 
dries  !  What  an  unpleasant  feeling  did 
he  give  me,  by  letting  me  into  the  secret 
that  I  was  about  to  meet  persons  who  had 
been  listening  to  his  partial  accounts  for 
the  last  twelve  months.  It  is  so  difficult 
to  equal  expectations  thus  awakened  ;  and 
I  will  own  that  I  had  begun  to  be  a  little 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  this  Dus.  The 
song  had  been  ringing  in  my  ears  from 
the  moment  I  first  heard  it ;  and  now  that 
it  became  associated  with  Priscilla  Ba3r- 
ard's  Ursula  Malbone,  the  latter  had 
really  become  a  very  formidable  person  to 
my  imagination.  There  was  no  retreat- 
ing, however,  had  I  wished  it ;  and  a  sign 
induced  the  Chainbearer  to  proceed.  Face 
the  young  woman  I  must,  and  the  sooner 
it  was  done  the  better. 

The  'Nest-house,  as  my  homely  resi- 
dence was  termed,  had  been  a  sort  of 
fortress,  or  "garrison,"  in  its  day,  hav- 
ing been  built  around  three  sides  of  a 
parallelogram,  with  all  its  windows  and 
doors  opening  on  the  court.  On  the  fourth 
side  were  the  remains  of  pickets,  or  pali- 
sades, but  they  were  mostly  rotted  away, 
being  useless  as  a  fence,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  buildings  stood  on  the 
verge  of  a  low  cliff  that,  of  itself,  formed  a 
complete  barrier  against  the  invasions  of 
cattle,  and  no  insignificant  defense  against 
those  of  man. 

The  interior  of  the  'Nest-house  was  far 
more  inviting  than  its  exterior.  The  win- 
dows gave  the  court  an  appearance  of  life 
and  gayety,  at  once  converting  that  which 
was  otherwise  a  pile  of  logs,  thrown  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  building,  into  a 
habitable  and  inhabited  dwelling.  One  side 
of  this  court,  however,  was  much  neater, 
and  had  much  more  the  air  of  comfort  than 
the  other ;  and  toward  the  first  Andries 
led  the  wajr.   I  was  aware  that  my  grand- 


father Mordaunt  had  caused  a  few  rooms 
in  this  building  to  be  furnished  for  his  o\\  n 
particular  purposes,  and  that  no  orders 
had  ever  been  given  to  remove  or  to  dis- 
pose of  the  articles  thus  provided.  I  was 
not  surprised,  therefore,  on  entering  the 
house,  to  find  myself  in  apartments  which, 
while  they  could  not  be  called  in  an}'  man- 
ner gayly  or  richly  furnished,  were  never- 
theless quite  respectably  supplied  with 
most  of  the  articles  that  are  thought 
necessary  to  a  certain  manner  of  living. 

"We  shall  fint  Dus  in  here,  I  daresay," 
observed  the  Chainbearer,  throwing  open 
a  door,  and  signing  for  me  to  precede 
him.  "  Go  in,  and  shake  t'e  gal's  hand, 
Mordaunt ;  she  knows  you  well  enough v 
name  and  natur',  as  a  poty  may  say." 

I  did  go  in,  and  found  myself  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  fair,  golden-haired  girl  of 
the  raising ;  she  who  had  saved  the  frame 
from  falling  on  us  all,  by  a  decision  of 
mind  and  readiness  of  exertion  that  par- 
took equally  of  courage  and  dexterity. 
She  was  in  the  same  dress  as  when  first 
seen  by  me,  though  the  difference  in  atti- 
tude and  employment  certainly  gave  her 
air  and  expression  a  very  different  char- 
acter. Ursula  Malbone  was  now  quietly 
occupied  in  hemming  one  of  those  coarse 
checked  handkerchiefs  that  the  poverty  of 
her  uncle  compelled  him,  or  at  least  in- 
duced him  to  use,  and  of  which  I  had  seen 
one  in  his  hands  only  a  minute  before.  On 
my  entrance  she  rose,  gravely  but  not 
discourteously  answering  my  bow  with  a 
profound  courtesy.  Neither  spoke,  though 
the  salutes  were  exchanged  as  between 
persons  who  felt  no  necessity  for  an  intro- 
duction in  order  to  know  each  other. 

"Well,  now,"  put  in  Andries,  in  his 
strongest  Dutch  accent,  "  t'is  wilt  never 
do,  ast  petween  two  such  olt  frients. 
Come  hit'er,  Dus,  gal,  and  gif  your  hant 
to  Mortaunt  Littlepage,  who  ist  a  sort  of 
son  of  my  own." 

Dus  obeyed,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
holding  her  soft  velvet-like  hand  in  mine 
for  one  moment.  I  felt  a  gratification  I 
cannot  describe  in  finding  the  hand  was 
so  soft,  since  the  fact  gave  me  the  assur- 
ance that  necessity^  had  not  yet  reduced 
her  to  anv  of  the  toil  that  is  unsuited  to  a 
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gentlewoman.  I  knew  that  Andries  had 
slaves,  his  only  possession,  indeed,  besides 
his  compass,  chains  and  sword,  unless  a 
few  arms  and  some  rude  articles  of  the 
household  were  excepted ;  and  these 
slaves,  old  and  worn  out  as  they  must  be 
by  this  time,  were  probably  the  means  of 
saving  the  niece  from  the  performance  of 
offices  that  were  menial. 

Although  I  got  the  hand  of  Ursula  Mal- 
bone,  I  could  not  catch  her  eye.  She  did 
not  avert  her  face,  neither  did  she  affect 
coldness  ;  but  she  was  not  at  her  ease.  I 
could  readily  perceive  that  she  would  have 
been  better  pleased  had  her  uncle  per- 
mitted the  salutations  to  be  limited  to  the 
bows  and  courtesies.  As  I  had  never  seen 
this  girl  before,  and  could  not  have  done 
anything  to  offend  her,  I  ascribed  the 
whole  to  mauvaise  honte,  and  the  embar- 
rassment that  was  natural  enough  to  one 
who  found  herself  placed  in  a  situation  so 
different  from  that  in  which  she  had  so 
lately  been.  I  bowed  on  the  hand,  pos- 
sibly gave  it  a  gentle  pressure  in  order  to 
reassure  its  owner,  and  we  separated. 

"  Well,  now,  Dus,  haf  you  a  cup  of  tea 
for  the  lanlort — to  welcome  him  to  his 
own  house  wit'  ?  "  demanded  Andries, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  seemingly 
amicable  relations  he  had  established  be- 
tween us.  "T'e  major  hast  hat  a  long 
march,  for  peaceable  times,  and  woult  be 
glat  to  git  a  little  refreshment." 

"You  call  me  major,  Chainbearer,  while 
you  refuse  to  accept  the  same  title  for 
yourself." 

"  Ay,  t'ere  ist  reason  enough  for  t'at. 
You  may  lif  to  be  a  general ;  wilt  prob- 
ably be  one  before  you're  t'irty ;  but  I  am 
an  olt  man,  now,  and  shall  never  wear 
any  ot'er  uniform  than  this  I  have  on 
again.  I  pegan  t'e  worlt  in  this  corps, 
Morty,  and  shall  end  it  in  the  rank  in 
which  I  began." 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  a  surveyor 
originally,  and  that  you  fell  back  on  the 
chain  because  you  had  no  taste  for  figures. 
I  think  I  have  heard  as  much  from  your- 
self." 

"Yes,  t'at  is  t'e  fact.  Figures  and  I 
didn't  agree ;  nor  do  1  like  'em  any  petter 
at  seventy  fan  I  liket  'em  at  seventeen. 


Frank  Malbone,  now,  Dus's  brother,  t'ere, 
ist  a  lat  that  takes  to  'em  nat 'rally,  and 
he  works  t'rough  a  sum  ast  you  fat'er 
would  carry  a  battalion  t'rough  a  ravine. 
Carrying  chain  I  like ;  it  gives  sufficient 
occupation  to  t'e  mind;  put  honesty  is  the 
great  quality  for  the  chainbearer.  They 
say  figures  can't  lie,  Mortauut ;  but  'tis 
not  true  wit'  chains ;  sometimes  they  do 
lie,  desperately." 

"Where  is  Mr.  Francis  Malbone?  I 
should  be  pleased  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Frank  remainet  pehint  to  help  'em  up 
with  their  timber.  He  is  a  stout  chap, 
like  yourself,  and  can  lent  a  hant ;  while, 
poor  fellow  !  he  has  no  lantlort  tignity  to 
maintain." 

I  heard  a  gentle  sigh  from  Dus  and  in- 
voluntarily turned  my  head  ;  for  she  was 
occupied  directly  behind  my  chair.  As  if 
ashamed  of  the  weakness,  the  spirited 
girl  colored,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  heard  her  voice,  the  two  instances 
of  the  Indian  songs  excepted.  I  say 
heard  her  voice;  for  it  was  an  event  to 
record.  A  pleasant  voice,  in  either  sex, 
is  a  most  pleasant  gift  from  nature.  But 
the  sweet  tones  of  Ursula  Malbone  were 
all  that  the  most  fastidious  ear  could 
have  desired ;  being  full,  rich,  melodious, 
yet  on  the  precise  key  that  best  satisfies 
the  taste,  bringing  with  it  assurances  of 
a  feminine  disposition  and  regulated  hab- 
its. I  detest  a  shrill,  high-keyed  female 
voice  more  than  that  of  a  bawling  man, 
while  one  feels  a  contempt  for  those  who 
mumble  their  words  in  order  to  appear 
to  possess  a  refinement  that  the  very  act 
itself  contradicts.  Plain,  direct,  but  regu- 
lated utterance,  is  indispensable  to  a  man 
or  woman  of  the  world  ;  anything  else 
rendering   him  or  her  mean  or  affected. 

"I  was  in  hopes,"  said  Dus,  "that  evil- 
disposed  frame  was  up  and  secured,  and 
that  I  should  see  Frank  in  a  minute  or 
two.  I  was  surprised  to  see  you  working 
so  stoutly  for  the  Presbyterians,  uncle 
Chainbearer !  " 

"I  might  return  t'e  compliment,  and 
say  I  was  surpriset  to  see  you  doing  the 
same  t'ing,  Miss  Dus  !  Pesides,  the  te- 
nomination    is    Congregational    and    not 
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Prespyterian  ;  and  one  is  apout  as  much 
to  your  taste  as  t'e  ot'er." 

"The  little  I  did  was  for  you,  and 
Frank,  and— Mr.  Littlepage,  with  all  the 
rest  who  stood  under  the  frame." 

"  I  am  sure,  Miss  Ursula,"  I  now  put 
in,  "  we  all  ought,  and  I  trust  we  all  do, 
feel  truly  grateful  for  your  timely  aid. 
Had  that  timber  come  down,  many  of  us 
must  have  been  killed,  and  more  maimed." 

"It  was  not  a  very  feminine  exploit," 
answered  the  girl,  smiling,  as  I  thought, 
a  little  bitterly.  "But  one  gets  accus- 
tomed to  being  useful  in  the  woods." 

"  Do  you  dislike  living  in  the  forest, 
then  ?  "  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"  Certainly  not.  I  like  living  anywhere 
that  keeps  me  near  Uncle  Chainbearer, 
and  Frank.  They  are  all  to  me,  now  my 
excellent  protectress  and  adviser  is  no 
more ;  and  their  home  is  my  home,  their 
pleasure  my  pleasure,  their  happiness 
mine." 

This  might  have  been  said  in  a  way  to 
render  it  suspicious  and  sentimental ;  but 
it  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  im- 
pulsive, and  came  from  the  heart.  I  saw 
by  the  gratified  look  of  Andries  that  he 
understood  his  niece,  and  was  fully  aware 
how  much  he  might  rely  on  the  truthful 
character  of  the  speaker.  As  for  the  girl 
herself,  the  moment  she  had  given  utter- 
ance to  what  she  felt  she  shrunk  back, 
like  one  abashed  at  having  laid  bare  feel- 
ings that  ought  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
privac3'-  of  her  own  bosom.  Unwilling  to 
distress  her,  I  turned  the  conversation  in 
a  way  to  leave  her  to  herself. 

"  Mr.  Newcome  seems  a  skillful  mana- 
ger of  the  multitude,"  I  remarked.  "  He 
contrived  very  dexterously  to  give  to  the 
twenty-six  Congregationalists  he  had 
with  him  the  air  of  being  a  majority  of 
the  whole  assembly  ;  while,  in  truth,  they 
were  barely  a  third  of  those  present. 

"Let  Jason  Newcome  alone  for  t'at?" 
exclaimed  Andries.  "  He  understants  man- 
kint,  he  says,  and  sartainly  he  hast  a  way 
of  marching  and  countermarching  just 
where  he  pleases  wit'  t'eSe  people,  makin' 
'em  t'ink  t'e  whole  time  t'ey  are  doing 
just  what  t'ey  want  to  do.  It  ist  an  art, 
major — it  ist  an  art !" 


"  I  should  think  it  must  be,  and  one 
worth  possessing,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  exer- 
cised with  credit." 

"Ay,  fere's  the  rub  !  Exerciset  it  is  ; 
but  as  for  t'e  credit  Vat  I  will  not  answer 
for.  It  sometimes  makes  me  angry,  and 
sometimes  it  makes  me  laugh,  when  I  look 
on,  and  see  t'e  manner  in  which  Jason 
makes  t'e  people  rule  t'emselves,  and 
how  he  wheels  'em  apout,  and  faces  'em, 
and  t'rows  'em  into  line,  and  out  of  line, 
at  t'eir  own  wort  of  commant !  His  Ex* 
cellency  coult  hartly  do  more  wit'  us, 
a'fert'e  Baron*  had  given  us  his  drill." 

"  There  must  be  some  talent  necessary 
in  order  to  possess  so  much  influence  ovei 
one's  fellow-oreatures." 

"  It  is  a  talent  you  woult  be  ashamed 
to  exercise,  Mortaunt  Littlepage,  t'ough 
you  hat  it  in  cart  loats.  No  man  can  use 
such  talent  wit'out  peginning  wit'  lying 
and  deceifing ;  and  you  must  be  greatly 
changet,  major,  if  you  are  the  he't  of  your 
class  in  such  a  school." 

"I  am  sorry  to  see,  Chainbearer,  that 
you  have  no  better  opinion  of  my  agent ; 
I  must  look  into  the  matter  a  little,  when 
this  is  the  case." 

"You  wilt  tint  him  law-honest  enough; 
for  he  swears  py  t'e  law,  and  lifs  py  t'e 
law.  No  fear  for  your  tollars,  poy  ;  t'ey 
pe  all  safe,  unless,  inteet,  t'ey  haf  all  van- 
ishet  in  t'e  law." 

As  Andries  was  getting  more  and  more 
Dutch,  I  knew  he  was  growing  more  and 
more  warm,  and  I  thought  it  might  be 
well  to  defer  the  necessary  inquiries  to  a 
cooler  moment.  This  peculiarity  I  have 
often  observed  in  most  of  those  who 
speak  English  imperfectly,  or  with  the 
accent  of  some  other  tongue.  They  fall 
back,  as  respects  language,  to  that 
nearest  to  nature,  at  those  moments 
when  natural  feeling  is  asserting  its 
power  over  them    the  least  equivocally. 

I  now  began  to  question  the  Chain- 
bearer concerning  the  condition  in  which 
he  found  the  'Nest-house  and  farm,  over 

*This  allusion  is  evidently  to  a  Gorman  officer, 
who  introduced  the  Prussian  drill  into  the  Ameri- 
can army,  Baron  Steuben — or  Stuyben,  as  I  think 
he  must  have  been  called  in  Germany — Steuben,  as 
he  is  universally  termed  in  this  country. — Emtor. 
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which  I  had  given  him  full  authority 
when  he  came  to  the  place,  by  a  special 
letter  to  the  agent.  The  people  in  posses- 
sion were  of  very  humble  pretensions,  and 
had  been  content  to  occupy  the  kitchen 
and  servants'  rooms  ever  since  my  grand- 
father's death,  as,  indeed,  they  had  done 
long  before  that  event.  It  was  owing  to 
this  moderation,  as  well  as  to  their  perfect 
honesty,  that  I  found  nothing  embezzled, 
and  most  of  the  articles  in  good  condition. 
As  for  the  farm,  it  had  flourished  on  the 
"let  alone  "  principle.  The  orchards  had 
grown,  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  if  the 
fields  had  not  been  improved  by  judicious 
culture,  neither  had  they  been  exhausted 
by  covetous  crop  pings.  In  these  particu- 
lars there  was  nothing  of  which  to  com- 
plain. Things  might  have  been  better, 
Andries  thought ;  but  he  also  thought  it 
was  exceedingly  fortunate  they  were  no 
worse.  While  we  were  conversing  on  this 
theme,  Dus  moved  about  the  room  silently, 
but  with  collected  activity,  having  ar- 
ranged the  tea-table  with  her  own  hands. 
When  invited  to  take  our  seats  at  it — 
everybody  drew  near  to  a  tea-table  in 
that  day,  unless  when  there  was  too  large 
a  party  to  be  accommodated — I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  everything  so  perfectly 
neat,  and  some  things  rich.  The  plates, 
knives,  etc.,  were  of  good  quality,  but 
the  tray  was  actually  garnished  with  a 
set  of  old-fashioned  silver,  such  as  was 
made  when  tea  was  first  used,  of  small 
size,  but  very  highly  chased.  The  handle 
of  the  spoons  represented  the  stem  of  the 
tea-plant,  and  there  was  a  crest  on  each 
of  them  ;  while  a  full  coat  of  arms  was 
engraved  on  the  different  vessels  of  the 
service,  which  were  four  in  all.  I  looked 
at  the  crest  i  na  vague  but  surprised  ex- 
pectation of  finding  my  own.  It  was  en- 
tirely new  to  me.  Taking  the  cream-jug 
in  my  hand,  I  could  recall  no  arms  re- 
sembling those  that  were  engraved  on  it. 
"I  was  surprised  to  find  this  plate 
here,"  I  observed;  "for,  though  my 
grandfather  possessed  a  great  deal  of 
it,  for  one  of  his  means,  I  did  not  think 
he  had  enough  to  be  as  prodigal  of  it  as 
leaving  it  here  would  infer.  This  is  fam- 
ily plate,  too,  but  those  arms  are  neither 


Mordaunt  nor  Littlepage.     May  I  ask  to 
whom  they  do  belong  ?  " 

"The  Malpones,"  answered  the  Chain- 
bearer.  "  T'e  t'ings  are  t'e  property  of 
Dus." 

<f  And  you  may  add,  uncle  Chainbearer, 
that  they  are  all  her  property  " — added 
the  girl,  quickly. 

"  I  feel  much  honored  in  being  permit- 
ted to  use  them,  Miss  Ursula,"  I  remarked; 
"  for  a  very  pretty  set  they  make." 

"  Necessity,  and  not  vanity,  has  brought 
them  out  to-day.  I  broke  the  only  teapot 
of  yours  there  was  in  the  house  this  morn- 
ing, and  was  in  hopes  Frank  would  have 
brought  up  one  from  the  store  to  supply 
its  place,  before  it  would  be  wanted ;  but 
he  does  not  come.  As  for  spoons,  I  can 
find  none  belonging  to  the  house,  and  we 
use  these  constantly.  As  the  teapot  was 
indispensable,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
display  all  my  wealth  at  once.  But  this 
is  the  first  time  the  things  have  been  used 
in  many,  many  years  !  " 

There  was  a  plaintive  melody  in  Dus'V 
voice,  spite  of  her  desire  and  effort  to 
speak  with  unconcern,  that  I  found  ex 
ceedingly  touching.  While  few  of  us 
enter  into  the  exultatiqn  of  successful 
Vulgarity,  as  it  rejoices  in  its  too  often 
random  prosperity,  it  is  in  nature  to  sym- 
pathize with  a  downward  progress,  and 
with  the  sentiments  it  leaves,  when  it  is 
connected  with  the  fates  of  the  innocent, 
the  virtuous,  and  the  educated.  That  set 
of  silver  was  all  that  remained  to  Ursula 
Malbone  of  a  physical  character,  and 
which  marked  the  former  condition  of  her 
family;  and  doubtless  she  cherished  it 
with  no  low  feeling  of  morbid  pride,  but 
as  a  melancholy  monument  of  a  condition 
to  which  all  her  opinions,  tastes,  and 
early  habits  constantly  reminded  her  she 
properly  belonged.  In  this  last  point  of 
view,  the  sentiment  was  as  respectable, 
and  as  much  entitled  to  reverence,  as  in 
the  other  case  it  would  have  been  unwor- 
thy, and  meriting  contempt. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  low  miscon- 
ception, as  well  -as  a  good  deal  of  cant, 
beginning  to  prevail  among  us,  on  the 
subject  of  the  qualities  that  mark  a  gen- 
tleman, or  a  lady.     The  day  has  gone  by, 
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and  I  trust  forever,  when  the  mere  acci- 
dents of  birth  are  to  govern  such  a  claim ; 
Though  the  accidents  of  birth  are  very  apt 
to  supply  the  qualities  that  may  really 
form  the  caste.  For  my  own  part,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  exaggerations  of  neither  of 
the  two  extremes  that  so  stubbornly  main- 
tain their  theories  on  this  subject ;  or,  that 
a  gentleman  may  not  be  formed  exclu- 
sively by  birth  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
the  severe  morality  of  the  Bible  on  the 
other  is  b}r  no  means  indispensable  to  the 
character.  A  man  may  be  a  very  perfect 
gentleman,  though  by  no  means  a  per- 
fect man,  or  a  Christian ;  and  he  may  be 
a  very  good  Christian,  and  very  little  of  a 
gentleman.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  connec- 
tion in  manners,  as  a  result,  between  the 
Christiau  and  the  gentleman  ;  but  it  is  in 
the  result,  and  not  in  the  motive.  That 
Christianity  has  little  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  character  of  a  gentleman 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  dogmas 
of  the  first  teach  us  to  turn  another  cheek 
to  him  who  smites ;  while  the  promptings 
of  the  gentleman  are — not  to  wipe  out  the 
indignit}'  in  the  blood  of  the  offender,  but 
— to  show  that  rather  than  submit  to  it  he 
is  ready  to  risk  his  own  life.* 

But,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  the  Christian  and  the 
gentleman,  though  the  last  who  is  the 
first  attains  the  highest  condition  of  hu- 
manity: Christians,  under  the  influence 
of  their  educations  and  habits,  often  do 
things  that  the  code  of  the  gentleman  re- 
jects :  while  it  is  certain  that  gentlemen 
constantly  commit  unequivocal  sins.  The 
morality    of    the    gentleman    repudiates 


*  Mr.  Mordavmt  Littlepage  would  seem  to  have 
got  hold  of  the  only  plausible  palliative  for  a  cus- 
tom that  originated  in  those  times  when  abuses 
could  only  be  corrected  by  the  strong  arm ;  and 
which,  in  our  own  days,  is  degenerating  into  the 
merest  system  of  chicanery  and  trick.  The  duel- 
ist who,  in  his  "practice,"  gets  to  be  "certain  death 
to  a  shingle"  and  then  misses  his  man,  instead  of 
illustrating  his  chivalry,  merely  lets  the  world  into 
the  secret  that  his  nerves  are  not  equal  to  his  drill ! 
There  was  something  as  respectable  as  anything 
ran  be  in  connection  with  a  custom  ro  silly,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Englishman  who  called  out  to  his 
adversary,  a  near-sighted  man,  "  that  if  he  wished 
to  shoot  at  him,  he  must  turn  his  pistol  in  another 
direction."— Editor. 


meannesses  and  low  vices,  rather  than  it 
rigidly  respects  the  laws  of  God  ;  while  the 
morality  of  the  Christian  is  unavoidably 
raised  or  depressed  by  the  influence  of 
the  received  opinions  of  his  social  caste. 
I  am  not  maintaining  that  "the  ten  com- 
mandments were  not  given  for  the  obe- 
dience of  people  of  quality,"  for  their 
obligations  are  universal ;  but,  simply, 
that  the  qualities  of  a  gentleman  are  the 
best  qualities  of  man  unaided  by  God, 
while  the  graces  of  the  Christian  come 
directly  from  his  mercy. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  that  in  the  true 
character  of  a  gentleman  that  is  very 
much  to  be  respected.  In  addition  to  the 
great  indispensables  of  tastes,  manners, 
and  opinions,  based  on  intelligence  and 
cultivation,  and  all  those  liberal  qualities 
that  mark  his  caste,  he  cannot  and  does 
not  stoop  to  meannesses  of  any  sort.  He 
is  truthful  out  of  self-respect,  and  not  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God ;  free  with 
his  money,  because  liberality  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  his  habits,  and  not  in  imita- 
tion of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ ;  superior 
to  scandal  and  the  vices  of  the  busybody, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  low  and  impair  his 
pride  of  character,  rather  than  because 
he  has  been  commanded  not  to  bear  false 
witness  against  his  neighbor.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  confound  these  two 
characters,  one  of  which  is  a  mere  human 
embellishment  of  the  waj^s  of  a  wicked 
world,  while  the  other  draws  near  to  the 
great  end  of  human  existence.  The  last 
is  a  character  I  revere ;  while  I  am  will- 
ing to  confess  that  I  never  meet  with  the 
first  without  feeling  how  vacant  and  re- 
pulsive society  would  become  without  it ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  vacuum  could  be  filled 
by  the  great  substance,  of  which,  after 
all,  the  gentleman  is  but  the  shadow. 

Ursula  Malbone  lost  nothing  in  my  re- 
spect by  betraying  the  emotion  she  did, 
while  thus  speaking  of  this  relic  of  old 
family  plate.  I  was  glad  to  find,  how- 
ever, that  she  could  retain  it ;  for,  though 
dressed  in  no  degree  in  a  style  unbecoming 
her  homely  position  as  her  uncle's  house- 
keeper, there  were  a  neatness  and  taste  in 
her  attire  that  are  not  often  seen  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country.     On  this  sub- 
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ject  the  reader  will  indulge  my  weaknesses 
a  little,  if  I  pause  to  say  a  word.  Ursula 
had  neither  preserved  in  her  dress  the 
style  of  one  of  her  sex  and  condition  in 
the  world,  nor  yet  entirely  adopted  that 
common  to  girls  of  the  class  to  which  she 
now  seemingly  belonged.  It  struck  me 
that  some  of  those  former  garments  that 
were  the  simplest  in  fashion,  and  the 
most  appropriate  in  material,  had  been 
especially  arranged  for  present  use ; 
and  sweetly  becoming  were  they,  to  one 
of  her  st3rle  of  countenance  and  perfec- 
tion of  form.  In  that  day,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  different  classes  of  society — 
and,  kingdom  or  republic,  classes  do  and 
ever  will  exist  in  this  country,  as  an  inci- 
dent of  civilization  ;  a  truth  every  one  can 
see  as  respects  those  below,  though  his 
vision  may  be  less  perfect  as  respects 
those  above  him — but  every  one  knows 
that  great  distinctions  in  dress  existed, 
as  between  classes,  all  over  the  Christian 
world,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
that  are  fast  disappearing,  or  have  alto- 
gether disappeared.  Now  Ursula  had  pre- 
served just  enough  of  the  peculiar  attire 
of  her  own  class  to  let  one  understand 
that  she,  in  truth,  belonged  to  it  without 
rendering  the  distinction  obtrusive.  In- 
deed, the  very  character  of  that  which  she 
did  preserve  sufficiently  told  the  story  of 
her  origin,  since  it  was  a  subdued,  rather 
than  an  exaggerated  imitation  of  that  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  with  a  mere  copyist.  I 
can  only  add,  that  the  effect  was  to  render 
her  sufficiently  charming. 

"Taste  t'ese  cakes,"  said  old  Andries, 
who,  without  the  slightest  design,  did  love 
to  exhibit  the  various  merits  of  his  niece — 
"Dus  mate  t'em,  and  I'll  engage  Matam 
Washington  herself  couldn't  make  pleas- 
anter  ! " 

"If  Mrs.  Washington  was  ever  thus 
employed,"  I  answered,  "  she  might  turn 
pale  with  envy  here.  Better  cakes  of  the 
sort  I  never  ate." 

"  '  Of  the  sort '  is  well  added,  Mr.  Little- 
page,"  the  girl  quietly  observed ;  "my  pro- 
tectress and  friend  made  me  rather  skillful 
in  this  way,  but  the  ingredients  are  not  to 
be  had  here  as  they  were  in  her  family." 


"Which,  being  a  boarding-school  for 
young  ladies,  was  doubtless  better  sup- 
plied than  common  with  the  materials* 
and  knowledge  necessary  for  good  cakes." 

Dus  laughed,  and  it  startled  me,  so  full 
of  a  wild  but  subdued  melody  did  that 
laugh  seem  to  be. 

"  Young  ladies  have  many  foibles  im- 
puted to  them,  of  which  they  are  al- 
together innocent,"  was  her  answer. 
"  Cakes  were  almost  forbidden  fruit  in 
the  school,  and  we  were  taught  to 
make  them  in  pity  to  the  palates  of 
the  men." 

"Your  future  huspants,  gal,"  cried  the 
Chainbearer,  rising  to  quit  the  room. 

"Our  fathers,  brothers  and  uncles," 
returned  his  niece,  laying  an  emphasis  on 
the  last  word. 

"I  believe,  Miss  Ursula,"  I  resumed,  as 
soon  as  Andries  had  left  us  alone,  "that  I 
have  been  let  behind  the  curtain  as  re- 
spects your  late  school,  having  an  ac- 
quaintance of  a  somewhat  particular 
nature  with  one  of  your  old  school- 
fellows." 

My  companion  did  not  answer,  but  she 
fastened  those  fascinating  blue  eyes  of 
hers  on  me,  in  a  way  that  asked  a  hun- 
dred questions  in  a  moment.  I  could  not 
but  see  that  they  were  suffused  with 
tears ;  allusions  to  her  school  often  pro- 
ducing that  effect. 

"■  I  mean  Miss  Priscilla  Bayard,  who 
would  seem  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  a  very 
good  friend  of  yours,"  I  added,  observing 
that  my  companion  was  not  disposed  to 
say  anything. 

"Pris  Bayard!"  Ursula  now  suffered 
to  escape  her,  in  her  surprise — "  and  she 
an  acquaintance  of  a  somewhat  particular 
nature  !  " 

"  My  language  has  been  incautious  ;  not 
to  say  that  of  a  coxcomb.  Certainly,  I 
am  not  authorized  to  saj^  more  than  that 
our  families  are  very  intimate,  and  that 
there  are  some  particular  reasons  for  that 
intimacy.  I  beg  you  to  read  onry  as  I 
have  corrected  the  error." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  the  correction 
changes  things  much  ;  and  you  will  let 
me  say  I  am  grieved,  sadly  grieved,  to 
learn  so  much." 
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This  was  odd  !  That  Dus  realty  meant 
what  she  said  was  plain  enough  by  a  face 
that  had  actually  lost  nearly  all  of  its 
color,  and  which  expressed  an  emotion 
that  was  most  extraordinary.  Shall  I 
own  what  a  miserably  conceited  coxcomb 
I  was  for  a  single  moment?  The  truth 
must  be  said,  and  I  will  confess  it.  "The 
thought  that  crossed  my  mind  was  this  : 
Ursula  Malbone  was  pained  at  the  idea 
that  the  only  man  whom  she  had  seen  for 
a  year,  and  who  could,  by  possibility,  make 
any  impression  on  one  of  her  education 
and  tastes,  was  betrothed  to  another  ! 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  pre- 
cocious preference  might  have  caused  me 
to  revolt  at  its  exhibition  ;  but  there  was 
far  too  much  of  nature  in  all  of  Dus's 
emotions,  acts,  and  language  to  produce 
any  other  impression  on  me  than  that  of 
intense  interest.  I  have  always  dated 
the  powerful  hold  that  this  girl  so  soon 
obtained  on  my  heart  to  the  tumult  of 
feeling  awakened  in  me  at  that  singular 
moment.  Love  at  first  sight  may.be  ri- 
diculous, but  it  is  sometimes  true.  That 
a  passion  may  be  aroused  by  a  glance,  or 
a  smile,  or  any  other  of  those  secret  means 
of  conveying  sympathy  with  which  nature 
has  supplied  us,  I  fully  believe ;  though 
its  duration  must  depend  on  qualities  of  a 
higher  and  more  permanent  influence.  It 
is  the  imagination  that  is  first  excited ; 
the  heart  coming  in  for  its  share  by  later 
and  less  perceptible  degrees. 

My  delusion,  however,  did  not  last  long. 
Whether  Ursula  Malbone  was  conscious 
of  the  misconstruction  to  which  she  was 
liable,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  rather  think 
not,  as  she  was  much  too  innocent  to 
dread  evil ;  or  whether  she  saw  some 
other  necessity  for  explaining  herself,  re- 
mains a  secret  with  me  to  this  hour ;  but 
•  explain  she  did.  How  judiciously  this  was 
done,  and  with  how  much  of  that  female 
tact  that  taught  her  to  conceal  the  secrets 
of  her  friend,  will  appear  to  those  who  are 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to 
pursue  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and  mirth- 
Joy,  gentlelfriends  !  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love 
Accompany  your  hearts  !" 

— Midsummeu  Night's  Dream. 

"  I  ought  not  to  leave  you  in  any  doubts 
as  to  my  meaning,  Mr.  Littlepage,"  re- 
sumed Ursula,  after  a  short  pause.  "  Pris- 
cilia  Bayard  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  all  your  love  and  admira- 
tion—" 

"  Admiration,  if  you  please,  and  as 
much  as  you  please,  Miss  Ursula ;  but 
there  is  no  such  feeling  as  love,  as  yet 
certainty,  between  Miss  Bayard  and  my- 
self." 

The  countenance  of  Dus  brightened 
sensibly.  Truth  herself,  she  gave  im- 
mediate credit  to  what  I  said ;  and  I 
could  not  but  see  that  she  was  greatly 
relieved  from  some  unaccountable  appre- 
hension. Still,  she  smiled  a  little  archly, 
and  perhaps  a  little  sadly,  as  she  con- 
tinued— 

"'As  yet,  certainly,'  is  pretty  equiv- 
ocal on  your  side,  when  a  young  woman 
like  Priscilla  Bayard  is  concerned.  It 
may  at  any  moment  be  converted  into 
'  now,  certainly, '  with  that  certainty  the 
other  way." 

1 '  I  will  not  deny  it.  Miss  Bayard  is  a 
charming  creature — yet,  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is — there  seems  to  be  a  fate  in 
these  things.  The  peculiar  relation  to 
which  I  alluded,  and  alluded  so  awk- 
wardly, is  nothing  more  than  the  en- 
gagement of  my  youngest  sister  to  her 
brother.  There  is  no  secret  in  that  en- 
gagement, so  I  shall  not  affect  to  conceal 
it." 

'**  And  it  is  just  such  an  engagement  as 
might  lead  to  one  between  yourself  and 
Priscilla  !  "  exclaimed  Dus,  certainly  not 
without  alarm. 

"It  might,  or  it  might  not,  as- the 
parties  happen  to  view  such  things. 
With  certain  temperaments  it  might 
prove  an  inducement ;  while  with  others 
it  would  not." 

"  My  interest  in  the  subject,"  continued 
Dus,  "proceeds  altogether  from  the 
knowledge  I  have  that  another  has 
sought    Miss    Bayard ;    and   I   will  own, 
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with  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  his  suc- 
cess. You  struck  me  as  a  most  formid- 
able rival ;  nor  do  you  seem  any  the  less 
so,  now  I  know  that  your  families  are  to 
be  connected." 

"  Have  no  fears  on  my  account,  for  I 
am  as  heart-whole  as  the  day  I  first  saw 
the  lady." 

A  flash  of  intelligence — a  most  meaning 
flash  it  was — gleamed  on  the  handsome 
face  of  my  companion ;  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  mournful,  though  I  still 
thought  not  an  entirely  dissatisfied  smile. 

"  These  are  matters  about  which  one 
had  better  not  say  much,"  Dus  added, 
after  a  pause.  "  My  sex  has  its  '  peculiar 
rights,'  and  no  woman  should  disregard 
them.  You  have  been  fortunate  in  find- 
ing all  your  tenants  collected  together, 
Mr.  Littlepage,  in  a  way  to  let  you  see 
them  at  a  single  glance." 

"I  was  fortunate  in  one  sense,  and  a 
most  delightful  introduction  I  had  to  the 
settlement — such  an  introduction  as  I 
would  travel  another  hundred  miles  to 
have  repeated." 

"  Are  you,  then,  so  fond  of  raisings  ?  or 
do  you  really  love  excitement  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  wish  to  get  under  a  trap, 
like  one  of  the  poor  rabbits  my  uncle 
sometimes  takes  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  raising,  or 
of  the  frame  ;  although  your  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  might  well  indelibly  im- 
press both  on  my  mind " — Dus  looked 
down  and  the  color  mounted  to  her  tem- 
ple— "but,  I  was  thinking  of  a  certain 
song,  an  Indian  song,  sung  to  Scotch 
music,  that  I  heard  a  few  miles  from 
the  clearings,  and  which  was  my  real  in. 
troduction  to  the  pleasant  things  one  may 
both  hear  and  see  in  this  retired  part  of 
the  world." 

"Which  is  not  so  retired  after  all  that 
flatter}^  cannot  penetrate  it,  I  find.  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  one's  songs  extolled,  even 
though  they  may  be  Indian  ;  but,  it  is  not 
half  so  pleasant  as  to  hear  tidings  of  Pris- 
cilla  Bayard .  If  you  wish  truly  to  charm 
ray  ear,  talk  of  her !  " 

"  The  attachment  seems  mutual,  for  I 
can  assure  you  Miss  Bayard  manifested 
just  the  same  interest  in  you." 


"  In  me  !  Priscilla  then  remembers  a 
poor  creature  like  me,  in  her  banishment 
from  the  world  !  Perhaps  she  remembers 
me  so  much  the  more,  because  I  am  ban- 
ished. I  hope  she  does  not,  cannot  think 
I  regret  my  condition — that  I  could  hardly 
forgive  her." 

"  I  rather  think  she  does  not ;  I  know 
she  gives  you  credit  for  more  than  com- 
mon excellences." 

"  It  is  strange  that  Priscilla  Bayard 
should  speak  «of  me  to  you  !  I  have  been 
a  little  unguarded  myself,  Mr.  Littlepage, 
and  have  said  so  much,  that  I  begin  to 
feel  the  necessit}7  of  saying  something 
more.  There  is  some  excuse  for  my  not 
feeling  in  your  presence  as  in  that  of  a 
stranger ;  since  uncle  Chainbearer  has 
your  name  in  his  mouth  at  least  one  hun- 
dred times  each  day.  Twelve  different 
times  in  one  hour  did  he  speak  of  you 
yesterday." 

"  Excellent  old  Andries !  It  is  the 
pride  of  my  life  that  so  honest  a  man 
loves  me ;  and  now  for  the  explanation  I 
am  entitled  to  receive  as  his  friend  by 
your  own  acknowledgment." 

Dus  smiled,  a  little  saucily  I  thought — 
but  saucily  or  not,  that  smile  made  her 
look  extremely  lovely.  She  reflected  a 
moment,  like  one  who  thinks  intensely, 
even  bending  her  head  under  the  painful 
mental  effort ;  then  she  drew  her  form  to 
its  usual  attitude,  and  spoke. 

"It  is  always  best  to  be  frank,"  she 
said,  "and  it  can  do  no  harm,  while  it 
may  do  good  to  be  explicit  with  you.  You 
will  not  forget,  Mr.  Littlepage,  that  I  be- 
lieve myself  to  be  conversing  with  my 
uncle's  very  best  friend  ?  " 

"  I  am  too  proud  of  the  distinction  to 
forget  it,  under  any  circumstances;  and 
least  of  all  in  your  presence." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  be. frank.  Priscilla- 
Bayard  was  for  eight  years  my  associate 
and  closest  friend .  Our  affection  for  each 
other  commenced  when  we  were  mere 
children,  and  increased  with  time  and 
knowledge.  About  a  year  before  the  close 
of  the  war,  my  brother  Frank,  who  is 
now  here  as  my  uncle's  surveyor,  found 
opportunities  to  quit  his  regiment,  and  to 
come  to  visit  me  quite  frequently — indeed, 
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his  compaii}7  was  sent  to  Albany,  where  ' 
he  could  see  ine  as  often  as  he  desired. 
To  see  me,  was  to  see  Priscilla,  for  we 
were  inseparable;  and  to  see  Priscilla 
was,  for  poor  Frank  at  least,  to  love  her. 
He  made  me  his  confidante,  and  my  alarm 
was  nothing-  but  natural  concern  lest  he 
might  have  a  rival  as  formidable  as  you." 

A  flood  of  light  was  let  in  upon  me  by 
this  brief  explanation,  though  I  could  not 
but  wonder  at  the  simplicity,  or  strength 
of  character,  that  induced  so  strange  a 
confidence.  When  I  got  to  know  Dus 
better,  the  whole  became  clear  enough ; 
but,  at  the  moment,  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised. 

"Be  at  ease  on  my  account,  Miss  Mal- 
bone — " 

"  Why  not  call  me  Dus  at  once  ?  You 
will  do  it  in  a  week,  like  every  one  else 
here  ;  and  it  is  better  to  begin  our  ac- 
quaintance as  I  am  sure  it  will  end. 
Uncle  Chainbearer  calls  me  Dus  ;  Frank 
calls  me  Dus  ;  most  of  your  settlers  call 
me  Dus,  to  my  very  face  ;  and  even  our 
blacks  call  me  Miss  Dus.  You  cannot 
wish  to  be  singular." 

"  I  will  gladty  venture  so  far  as  to  call 
you  Ursula ;  but  Dus  does  not  please 
me." 

' '  No  !  I  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
be  called  Dus  by  all  my  friends,  that  it 
sounds  distant  to  be  called  by  any  other 
name.  Do  you  not  think  Dus  a  pretty 
diminutive  ?  " 

"I  did  not,  most  certainly  ;  though  all 
these  things  depend  on  the  associations. 
Dus  Malbone  sounded  sweetly  enough  in 
Priscilla  Bayard's  mouth  ;  but  I  fear  it 
will  not  be  so  pleasant  in  mine." 

"  Do  as  you  please — but  do  not  call  me 
Miss  Ursula,  or  Miss  Malbone.  It  would 
have  displeased  me  once  not  to  have  been 
so  addressed  by  any  man  ;  but  it  has  an 
air  of  mockery,  now  that  I  know  myself 
to  be  only  the  companion  and  housekeeper 
of  a  poor  chainbearer." 

"And  yet,  the  owner  of  that  silver, 
the  lady  I  see  seated  at  this  table,  in  this 
room,  is  not  so  very  inappropriately  ad- 
dressed as  Miss  Ursula  !  " 

"  You  know  the  history  of  the  silver, 
and   the   table  and  room  are  your  own. 


No — Mr.  Litttlepage,  we  are  poor — very, 
very  poor— uncle  Chainbearer,  Frank  and 
I — all  alike,  have  nothing." 

This  was  not  said  despairingly,  but  with 
a  sincerity  that  I  found  exceedingly  touch- 
ing. 

11  Frank,  at  least,  should  have  some- 
thing," I  answered.  "You  tell  me  he 
was  in  the  army  ?  " 

"  He  was  a  captain  at  the  last,  but 
what  did  he  receive  for  that  ?  We  do  not 
complain  of  the  country,  any  of  us ; 
neither  my  uncle,  my  brother,  nor  my- 
self ;  for  we  know  it  is  poor,  like  our- 
selves,' and  that  its  poverty  even  is  like 
our  owm,  that  of  persons  reduced.  I  was 
long  a  charge  on  my  friends,  and  there 
have  been  debts  to  pay.  Could  I  have 
known  it,  such  a  thing  should  not  have 
happened.  Now  I  can  only  repay  those 
who  have  discharged  these  obligations  be- 
coming into  the  wilderness  with  them.  It 
is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  woman  to  be  in 
debt." 

"  But  you  have  remained  in  this  house  r 
you  surely  have  not  been  in  the  hut,  at 
Mooseridge  ?  " 

"  I  have  gone  wherever  uncle  Chain- 
bearer has  gone,  and  shall  go  with  him, 
so  long  as  we  both  live.  Nothing  shall 
ever  separate  us  again.  His  years  de- 
mand this,  and  gratitude  is  added  to  my 
love.  Frank  might  possibly  do  better 
than  work  for  the  little  he  receives  ;  but 
he  will  not  quit  us.  The  poor  love  each 
other  intensely  !  " 

"  But  I  have  desired  your  uncle  to  use 
this  house,  and  for  your  sake  I  should 
think  he  would  accept  the  offer." 

"  How  could  he,  and  carry  chain  twenty 
miles  distant  ?  We  have  been  here,  occa- 
sionally, a  few  days  at. a  time;  but  the- 
work  was  to  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done 
on  the  land  itself." 

"  Of  course,  you  merely  gave  your 
friends  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  and 
looked  a  little  to  their  comforts,,  on  their 
return  from  a  hard  day's  work  ?  " 

Dus  raised  her  eyes  to  mine ;  smiled  ; 
then  she  looked  sad,  her  under-lip  quiver- 
ing slightly  ;  after  which  a  smile  that  was 
not  altogether  without  humor  succeeded. 
I  watched  these  signs  of  vare'ing  feelings 
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with  an  interest  I  cannot  describe  ;  for  the 
play  of  virtuous  and  ingenuous  emotion  on 
a  lovely  female  countenance  is  one  of  the 
rarest  sights  in  nature. 

"I  can  carry  chain,"  said  the  girl,  at 
the  close  of  this  exhibition  of  feeling. 

''You  can  carry  chain,  Ursula — Dus,  or 
whatever  I  am  to  call  you — " 

"  Call  me  Dus — I  love  that  name  best." 

"You  can  car^  chain,  I  suppose,  is 
true  enough — but  you  do  not  mean  that 
you  have  f" 

The  face  of  Dus  flushed  ;  but  she  looked 
me  full  in  the  eye,  as  she  nodded  her  head 
to  express  an  affirmative ;  and  she  smiled 
as  sweetly  as  ever  woman  smiled. 

"  For  amusement — to  say  you  have  done 
it — in  jest !  " 

"  To  help  my  uncle  and  brother,  who 
had  not  the  means  to  hire  a  second  man." 

"  Good  God  !  Miss  Malbone — Ursula — 
Dus—" 

"  The  last  is  the  most  proper  name 
for  a  chainbearess, "  rejoined  the  girl, 
smiling;  and  actually  taking  my  hand 
by  an  involuntary  movement  of  her  sym- 
pathy in  the  shock  I  so  evidently  felt. 
"But  why  should  you  look  upon  that  little 
toil  as  so  shocking,  when  it  is  healthful 
and  honest  ?  You  are  thinking  of  a  sister 
reduced  to  what  strikes  you  as  man's 
proper  work." 

Dus  relinquished  my  hand  almost  as 
soon  as  she  had  touched  it ;  and  she  did  it 
with  a  slight  start,  as  if  shocked  at  her 
own  temerity. 

"  What  is  man's  work,  and  man's  work, 
only." 

"  Yet  woman  can  perform  it ;  and,  as 
uncle  Chainbearer  will  tell  you,  perform 
it  well.  I  had  no  other  concern,  the  month 
I  was  at  work,  than  the  fear  that  my 
strength  would  not  enable  me  to  do  as 
much  as  my  uncle  and  brother,  and  thus 
lessen  the  service  they  could  render  you 
each  day.  They  kept  me  on  the  dry  land, 
so  there  were  no  wet  feet,  and  your  woods 
are  as  clear  of  underbrush  as  an  orchard. 
There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  conceal 
the  fact,  for  it  is  known  to  man},  and 
would  have  reached  your  ears  sooner  or 
later.  Then  concealment  is  always  pain- 
ful to  me,  and  never  more  so  than  when  I 


hear  you,  and  see  you  treating  your  hired 
servant  as  an  equal." 

"  Miss  Malbone  !  For  God's  sake  let 
me  hear  no  more  of  this — old  Andrie* 
judged  rightly  of  me,  in  wishing  to  con- 
ceal this ;  for  I  should  never  have  allowed 
it  to  go  on  for  a  moment." 

"And  in  what  manner  could  you  have 
prevented  it,  Major  Littlepage  ?  My  uncle 
has  taken  the  business  of  you  at  so  much 
the  day,  finding  surveyor  and  laborers — 
poor,  dear  Frank  !  He,  at  least,  does  not 
rank  with  the  laborers,  and  as  for  my 
uncle,  he  has  long  had  an  honest  pride  in 
being  the  best  chainbearer  in  the  country 
— why  need  his  niece  scruple  about  shar- 
ing in  his  well-earned  reputation  ?  " 

"  But  you,  Miss  Malbone — dearest  Dus 
— who  have  been  so  educated,  who  are 
born  a  lady,  who  are  loved  by  Priscilla 
Bayard,  the  sister  of  Frank,  are  not  in 
your  proper  sphere  while  thus  occupied." 

"It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what  is  the 
proper  sphere  of  a  woman.  I  admit  it 
ought  to  be,  in  general,  in  the  domestic 
circle  and  under  the  domestic  roof;  but 
circumstances  must  control  that.  "We 
hear  of  wives  who  follow  their  husbands 
to  the  camp,  and  we  hear  of  nuns  who 
come  out  of  their  convents  to  attend  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  hospitals.  It  does 
not  strike  me,  then,  as  so  bad  in  a  girl 
who  offers  to  aid  her  parent  as  I  have 
aided  mine,  when  the  alternative  was  to 
suffer  by  want." 

"Gracious  Providence !  And  Andries  has 
kept  me  in  ignorance  of  all  this ;  he  knew 
my  purse  would  have  been  his,  and  how 
could  you  have  been  in  want  in  the  midst 
of  the  abundance  that  reigns  in  this  settle- 
ment, which  is  only  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
from  your  hut,  as  I  know  from  the  chain- 
bearer's  letters." 

"  Food  is  plenty,  I  allow,  but  we  had  no 
money;  and  when  the  question  was  be- 
tween beggary  or  exertion,  we  merely 
chose  the  last.  My  uncle  did  trjr  old  Kil- 
lian,  the  black,  for  a  da}' ;  but  you  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  make  one  of  those  people 
understand  anj'-thing  that  is  a  little  intri- 
cate ;  and  then  I  offered  my  services.  I 
am  intelligent  enough,  I  trust  " — the  girl 
smiled  a  little  proudly  as  she  said  this — 
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"and  you  can  have  no  notion  how  active 
and  strong-  1  am  for  light  work  like  this,* 
and  on  my  feet,  until  you  put  me  to  the 
proof.  Remember,  carrying  chain  is  neither 
chopping  wood  nor  piling  logs;  nor  is  it 
absolutely  unfeminine." 

"  Nor  raising  churches  " — I  answered, 
smiling  ;  for  it  was  not  easy  to  resist  the 
contagion  of  the  girl's  spirit — "  at  which 
business  I  have  been  a  eye-witness  of  your 
dexterity.  However,  there  will  now  be  an 
end  of  this.  It  is  fortunately  in  my  power 
to  offer  such  a  situation  and  such  emolu- 
ments to  Mr.  Malbone,  as  will  at  once 
enable  him  to  place  his  sister  in  this  house 
as  its  mistress,  and  under  a  roof  that  is  at 
least  respectable." 

"Bless  you  for  that !  "  cried  Dus,  mak- 
ing a  movement  toward  catching  my  hand 
again ;  but  checking  it  in  time  to  render 
the  deep  blush  that  instantly  suffused  her 
face,  almost  unnecessary.  "  Bless  you 
for  that !  Frank  is  willing  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  honest,  #and  capable  of  doing 
anything  that  a  gentleman  should  do.  I 
am  the  great  encumbrance  on  the  poor 
fellow  ;  for,  could  he  leave'  me,  many 
situations  must  be  open  to  him  in  the 
towns.  But  I  cannot  quit  my  uncle,  and 
Frank  will  not  quit  me.  He  does  not 
understand  uncle  Chainbearer." 

"  Frank  must  be  a  noble  fellow,  and  I 
honor  him  for  his  attachment  to  such  a 
sister.  This  makes  me  only  the  more 
anxious  to  carry  out  my  intentions.'" 

"  Which  are  such,  I  hope,  that  there  is 
no  impropriety  in  his  sister's  knowing 
them  ?  " 

This  was  said  with  such  an  expression 
of  interest  in  the  sweet,  blue  eyes,  and 
with  so  little  of  the  air  of  common  curios- 
ity, that  it  completely  charmed  me. 

"Certainly  there  is  none,"  I  answered, 
promptly  enough  even  for  a  young  man 
who  was  acting  under  the  influence  of  so 
much  ingenuous  and  strong  native  feel- 
ing; "and  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
telling  you.  We  have  long  been  dissatis- 
fied with  our  agent  on  this  estate,  and  I 
had  determined  to  offer  it  to  your  uncle. 
The  same  difficulty  would  have  to  be  over- 
come in  this  case,  as  there  was  in  making 
him  a  safe  surveyor — the  want  of  skill  in 


figures ;  now  this  difficulty  will  not  exist 
in  the  instance  of  your  brother ;  and  the 
whole  family,  Chainbearer  as  well  as  the 
rest,  will  be  benefited  by  giving  the  situa- 
tion to  Frank." 

"You  call  him  Frank!"  cried  Dus, 
laughing,  and  evidently  delighted  with 
what  she  heard.  "  That  is  a  good  omen ; 
but  if  you  raise  me  to  the  station  of  an 
agent's  sister,  I  do  not  know  but  I  shall 
insist  on  being  called  Ursula,  at  least,  if 
not  Miss  Ursula." 

I  scarce  knew  what  to  make  of  this  girl ; 
there  was  so  much  of  gayety,  and  even 
fun,  blended  with  a  mine  of  as  deep  feeling 
as  I  ever  saw  throwing  up  its  signs  to  the 
human  countenance.  Her  brother's  pros- 
pects had  made  her  even  gay  ;  though  she 
still  looked  as  if  anxious  to  hear  more. 

"  You  may  claim  which  3^ou  please,  for 
Frank  shall  have  his  name  put  into  the 
new  power  of  attorney  within  the  hour. 
Mr.  Newcome  has  had  a  hint,  by  letter, 
of  what  is  to  come,  and  professes  great 
happiness  in  getting  rid  of  a  vast  deal  of 
unrequited  trouble." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  little  emolument, 
if  he  is  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  office." 

"  I  do  not  say  he  is  glad  ;  I  only  say  he 
professes  to  be  so.  These  are  different 
things  with  certain  persons.  As  for  the 
emolument,  it  will  not  be  much  certainly ; 
though  it  will  be  enough  to  prevent 
Frank's  sister  from  carrying  chain,  and 
leave  her  to  exercise  her  talents  and  in- 
dustry in  their  proper  sphere.  In  the  first 
place,  every  lease  on  the  estate  is  to  be 
renewed  ;  and  there  being  a  hundred,  and 
the  tenant  bearing  the  expense,  it  will  at 
once  put  a  considerable  sum  at  your 
brother's  disposition.  I  cannot  say  that 
the  annual  commissions  will  amount  to  a 
very  great  deal,  though  they  will  exceed 
a  hundred  a  year  by  the  terms  on  which 
the  lands  will  be  relet.  The  use  of  this 
house  and  farm,  however,  I  did  intend  to 
offer  to  3'our  uncle ;  and,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, I  shall  offer  them  to  Frank." 

"With this  house  and  farm  we  shall  be 
rich  !  "  exclaimed  Dus,  clasping  her  hands 
in  delight.  "  I  can  gather  a  school  of  the 
better  class  of  girls,  and  no  one  will  be 
useless — no  one  idle.     If  I  teach  your  ten- 
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ants'  daughters  some  of  the  ideas  of  their 
sex  and  station,  Mr.  Littlepage,  you  will 
reap  the  benefit  in  the  end.  That  will  be 
some  slight  return  for  all  your  kindness." 

"  I  wish  all  of  your  sex,  and  of  the 
proper  age,  who  are  connected  with  me, 
no  better  instructress.  Teach  them  your 
own  warmth  of  heart,  your  own  devoted- 
ness  of  feeling,  your  own  truth,  and  your 
own  frankness,  and  I  will  come  and  dwell 
on  my  own  estate,  as  the  spot  nearest  to 
paradise." 

Dus  looked  a  little  alarmed,  I  thought, 
as  if  she  feared  she  might  have  uttered 
too  much  ;  or  perhaps  that  Jwas  uttering 
too  much.  She  rose,  thanked  me  hurriedly, 
but  in  a  very  ladjMike  manner,  and  set 
about  removing  the  breakfast  service, 
with  as  much  diligence  as  if  she  had  been 
a  mere  menial. 

Such  was  my  very  first  conversation 
with  Ursula  Malbone  ;  her,  with  whom  I 
have  since  held  so  many,  and  those  that 
have  been  very  different !  When  I  rose 
to  seek  the  Chainbearer,  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  interest  in  my  late  companion 
that  was  as  strong  as  it  was  sudden.  I 
shall  not  deny  that  her  beauty  had  its 
influence — it  would  be  unnatural  that  it 
should  not — but  it  was  less  her  exceeding- 
beauty,  and  Ursula  Malbone  would  have 
passed  for  one  of  the  fairest  of  her  sex — 
but  it  was  less  her  beauty  that  attracted 
me  than  her  directness,  truth,  and  ingen. 
uousness,  so  closely  blended  as  all  were 
with  the  feelings  and  delicacy  of  her  sex. 
She  had  certainly  done  things  which,  had 
I  merely  heard  of  them,  would  have 
struck  me  unpleasantly,  as  even  bold  and 
forward,  and  which  may  now  so  strike 
the  reader ;  but  this  would  be  doing  Dus 
injustice.  No  act,  no  word  of  hers,  not 
even  the  taking  of  my  hand,  seemed  to 
me,  at  the  time,  as  in  the  least  forward  ; 
the  whole  movement  being  so  completely 
qualified  by  that  intensity  of  feeling  which 
caused  her  to  think  only  of  her  brother. 
Nature  and  circumstances  had  combined 
to  make  her  precisely  the  character  she 
was ;  and  I  will  confess  I  did  not  wish  her 
to  be,  in  a  single  particular,  different  from 
what  I  found  her. 

Talk  of  Pris  Bayard  in  comparison  with 


Ursula  Malbone  !  Both  had  beauty,  it  is 
*true,  though  the  last  was  far  the  hand- 
somest ;  both  had  delicacy,  and  sentiment, 
and  virtue,  and  all  that  pertains  to  a  well- 
educated  3roung  woman,  if  yon  will;  but 
Dus  had  a  character  of  her  own,  and  prin- 
ciples, and  an  energy,  and  a  decision,  that 
made  her  the  girl  of  ten  thousand.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  be  said  to  be  actually  in 
love  when  I  left  that  room,  for  I  do  not 
wish  to  appear  so  very  easy  to  receive  im- 
pressions as  all  that  would  come  to;  but 
1  will  own  no  female  had  ever  before  in- 
terested me  a  tenth  part  as  much,  though 
I  had  known,  and  possibly  admired  her, 
a  twelvemonth. 

In  the  court  I  found  Andries  measuring 
his  chains.  This  he  did  periodically ;  and 
it  was  as  conscientiously  as  if  he  were 
weighing  gold.  The  old  man  manifested 
no  consciousness  of  the  length  of  the  tete- 
a-tete  I  had  held  with  his  niece ;  but  on 
the  contrarj',  the  first  words  he  uttered 
were  to  an  effect  that  proved  he  fancied  I 
had  been  alone. 

"  I  peg  your  parton,  lat,"  he  said,  hold- 
ing his  measuring  rod  in  his  mouth  while 
he  spoke.  "  I  peg-  your,  parton,  put  this 
is  very  necessary  work.  I  do  not  wish  to 
haf  any  of  your  Yankee  settlers  crying 
out  hereafter  against  the  Chainpearer's 
survej^s.  Let  'em  come  a  huntret  or  a 
t'ousant  years  hence,  if  t'ey  will,  and 
measure  t'e  lant;  I  want  olt  Andries's 
survej^  to  stant." 

"  The  variation  of  the  compass  will 
make  some  difference  in  the  two  surveys, 
my  good  friend,  unless  the  surveyors  are 
better  than  one  commonly  finds." 

The  old  man  dropped  his  rod  and  his 
chain,  and  looked  despondingly  at  me. 

"  True,"  he  said,  with  emphasis.  "  You 
haf  hit  t'e  nail  on  t'e  heat,  Mor taunt — 
t'at  fariation  is  t'e  fery  teffil  to  get  along 
wit'  !  I  haf  triet  it  t'is-a-way,  and  I  haf 
triet  it  t'at-a-way,  and  never  coult  I  make 
heat  nor  tail  of  it !  I  can  see  no  goot  of  a 
fariation  at  all." 

"  What  does  your  pretty  assistant  Dus 
think  of  it  ?  Dus,  the  pretty  chainbearer  ? 
You  will  lose  your  old,  hard-earned  ap- 
pellation, which  will  be  borne  off  by  Miss 
Malbone." 
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"  Ten  Dus  has  peen  telling  you  all 
apout  it !  A  woman  never  can  keep  a 
secret.  No,  nabur'  hast  mate  'em  talka- 
tif,  and  t'e  parrot  will  chatter." 

"A-  woman  likes  variation,  notwith- 
standing-— did  you  consult  Dus  on  that 
difficulty?" 

"No,  .no,  poy;  I  sait  not'ing  to  Dus, 
and  I  am  sorry  she  has  said  anything  to 
you  apout  t'is  little  matter  of  t'e  chain.  It 
was  sorely  against  my  will,  Mortaunt,  t'at 
t'e  gal  ever  carriet  it  a  rot ;  and  was  it 
to  do  over  ag'in,  she  shoult  not  carry  it  a 
rot — yet  it  woult  have  tone  your  heart 
goot  to  see  how  prettily  she  did  her  work ; 
and  how  quick  she  wast,  and  how  true ;  and 
how  accurate  she  put  down  the  marker ; 
and  how  sartain  was  her  eye.  Natur' 
made  t'at  fery  gal  for  a  chainpearer  !  " 

"  And  a  chainbearer  she  has  been,  and 
a  chainbearer  she  ever  will  be,  until  she 
throws  her  chains  on  some  poor  fellow, 
and  binds  him  down  for  life.  Andries, 
you  have  an  angel  with  you  here,  and  not 
a  woman." 

Most  men  in  the  situation  of  the  Chain- 
bearer might  have  been  alarmed  at  hear- 
ing such  language  coming  from  a  young 
man,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  But  Andries  Coejemans  never  had 
any  distrust  of  mortal  who  possessed  his 
ordinary  confidence  ;  and  I  question  if  he 
ever  entertained  a  doubt  about  myself  on 
any  point,  the  result  of  his  own,  rather  than 
of  my,  character.  Instead  of  manifesting 
uneasiness  or  displeasure,  he  turned  to  me, 
his  whole  countenance  illuminated  with 
the  affection  he  felt  for  his  niece,  and  said — 

"  T'e  gal  ist  an  excellent  girl,  Mor- 
taunt, a  capital  creature !  It  woult  haf 
tone  your  heart  goot,  I  tell  you,  to  see  her 
carry  chain  !  Your  pocket  is  none  t'e 
worse  for  t'e  mont  she  worked,  t'ough  I 
would  not  haf  you  t'ink  I  charget  for  her 
ast  a  man — no — she  is  town  at  only  half- 
price,  woman's  work  peing  only  woman's 
work ;  and  yet  I  do  pelieve,  on  my  con- 
science, t'at  we  went  over  more  grount  in 
t'at  mont'  fan  we  could  haf  tone  wit'  any 
man  t'at  wast  to  pe  hiret  in  t'is  part  of 
t'e  worlt— I  do,  indeet !  " 

How  strange  all  this  sounded  to  me  ! 
Charged  for  work  done  by  Ursula  Mal- 


bone,  and  charged  at  half-price  !  We  are 
the  creatures  of  convention,  and  the  slaves 
of  opinions  that  come  we  know  not  whence. 
I  had  got  the  notions  of  my  caste,  obtained 
in  the  silent,  insinuating  manner  in  which 
all  our  characters  are  formed;  and  nothing- 
short  of  absolute  want  would  have  induced 
me  to  accept  pecuniary  compensation  from 
an  individual  for  any  personal  service  ren- 
dered. I  had  no  profession,  and  it  did  not 
comport  with  our  usages  for  a  gentleman 
to  receive  money  for  personal  service  out 
of  the  line  of  a  profession ;  an  arbitrary 
rule,  but  one  to  which  most  of  us  submit 
with  implicit  obedience.  The  idea  that 
Dus  had  been  paid  by  myself  for  positive 
toil,  therefore,  was  extremely  repugnant 
to  me;  and  it  was  only  after  reflection  that 
I  came  to  view  the  whole  affair  as  I  ought, 
and  to  pass  to  the  credit  of  the  noble- 
minded  girl,  and  this  without  any  draw- 
back, an  act  that  did  her  so  much  honor. 
I  wish  to  represent  nryself  as  no  better  or 
no  wiser,  or  more  rational  than  I  was ; 
and,  I  fancy,  few  young  men  of  my  age 
and  habits  would  hear  with  much  delight, 
at  first,  that  the  girl  he  himself  felt  im- 
pelled to  love  had  been  thus  employed; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  few  would  fail  to 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusions,  on  reflec- 
tion, as  those  I  reached  myself. 

The  discourse  with  Andries  Coejemans 
was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  Frank  Malbone  into  the  court.  This 
was  my  first  meeting  with  my  young 
surveyor,  and  the  Chainbearer  introduced 
us  to  each  other  in  his  usual  hearty  and 
frank  manner.  In  a  minute  we  were  ac- 
quainted ;  the  old  man  inquiring  as  to  the 
success  of  the  settlers  in  getting  up  their 
"meetin'-us." 

H I  staid  until  they  had  begun  to  place 
the  rafters,"  answered  young  Malbone, 
cheerfully,  "  and  then  I  left  them.  The 
festivities  are  to  end  with  a  ball,  I  hear ; 
but  I  was  too  anxious  to  learn  how  my 
sister  reached  home — I  ought  to  say 
reached  the  'Nest; — to  remain.  We  have 
little  other  home  now,  Mr.  Littlepage, 
than  the  hut  in  the  woods,  and  the  roof 
your  hospitality  offers." 

"  Brother  soldiers,  sir,  and  brother  sol- 
diers in  such  a  cause,  ought  to  have  no 
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more  scruples  about  accepting-  such  hos-  | 
pitalities,  as  you  call  them,  than  in  offer- 
ing them.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  you 
have  adverted  to  the  subject,  inasmuch  as 
it  opens  the  way  to  a  proposition  I  have 
intended  to  make;  which,  if  accepted, will 
make  me  your  guest,  and  which  may  as 
well  be  made  now  as  a  week  later." 

Both  Andries  and  Frank  looked  sur- 
prised ;  but  I  led  them  to  a  bench  on  the 
open  side  of  the  court,  and  invited  them 
to  be  seated,  while  I  explained  myself.  It 
may  be  well  to  say  a  word  on  that  seat  in 
passing.  It  stood  of  the  verge  of  a  low 
cliff  of  rocks,  on  the  side  of  the  court 
which  had  been  defended  by  palisades, 
when  the  French  held  the  Canadas,  and 
the  remains  of  which  were  still  to  be  seen. 
Here,  as  I  was  told  before  we  left  the 
spot,  Dus/  my  pretty  chainbearer,  with  a 
woman's  instinct  for  the  graceful  and  the 
beautiful,  had  erected  an  arbor,  princi- 
pally with  her  own  hands,  planted  one  of 
the  swift-growing  vines  of  our  climate,  and 
caused  a  seat  to  be  placed  within,  The 
spot  commanded  a  pleasing  view  of  a 
wide  expanse  of  meadows,  and  of  a  distant 
hill-side,  that  still  lay  in  the  virgin  forest. 
Andries  told  me  that  his  niece  had  passed 
much  of  her  leisure  time  in  that  arbor, 
since  the  growth  of  the  plant,  with  the 
advance  of  the  season,  had  brought  the 
seat  into  the  shade. 

Placing  myself  between  the  Chainbearer 
and  Malbone,  I  communicated  the  inten- 
tion I  had  formed  of  making  the  latter 
my  agent.  As  an  inducement  to  accept 
the  situation,  I  offered  the  use  of  the  'Nest 
house  and  the  'Nest  farm,  reserving  to 
myself  the  room  or  two  that  had  been  my 
grandfather's,  and  that  only  at  the  times 
of  my  annual  visits  to  the  property.  As 
the  farm  was  large,  and  of  an  excellent 
quality  of  land,  it  would  abundantly  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  a  family  of  modest  hab- 
its, and  even  admit  of  sales  to  produce 
the  means  of  purchasing  such  articles  of 
foreign  growth  as  might  be  necessary. 
In  a  word,  I  laid  before  the  listeners  the 
whole  of  my  plan,  which  was  a  good  deal 
enlarged  by  a  secret  wish  to  render  Ursula 
comfortable,  without  saying  anything 
about  the  motive. 


The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  I  was 
exhibiting  any  extraordinary  liberality 
in  doing  that  which  I  have  related.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  land  was  a 
drug  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
year  1784,  as  it  is  to-day  on  the  Miami, 
Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  other  inland 
streams.  The  proprietors  thought  but 
little  of  their  possessions  as  the  means 
of  present  support,  but  rather  maintained 
their  settlements  than  their  settlements 
maintained  them,  looking  forward  to  an- 
other age,  and  to  their  posterity,  for  the 
rewards  of  all  their  trouble  and  invest- 
ments.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  my  pro- 
posals were  gladly  accepted.  Old  Andries 
squeezed  my  hand,  and  I  understood  the 
pressure  as  fully  as  if  he  had  spoken  with 
the  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry.  Frank 
Malbone  was  touched;  and  all  parties 
were  perfectly  satisfied.  The  surveyor  had 
his  field  ink-stand  with  him,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  I  had  the  power  of  attorney 
in  my  pocket  ready  for  the  insertion  of  the 
Chainbearer's  name,  would  he  accept  the 
office  of  agent.  That  of  Malbone  was 
written  in  its  stead  ;  I  signed ;  Andries 
witnessed ;  and  we  left  the  seat  together, 
Frank  Malbone,  in  effect,  temporarily 
master  of  the  house  in  which  we  were, 
and  his  charming  sister,  as  a  necessar 
consequence,  its  mistress.  It  was  a  d 
licious  moment  to  me,  when  I  saw  Dus 
throw  herself  into  her  brother's  arms  and 
weep  on  his  bosom,  as  he  communicated 
to  her  the  joyful  intelligence. 


*  The  Manor  of  Rensselaerwick  virtually  extends 
forty-eight  miles  east  and  west,  and  twenty-four 
north  and  south.  It  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
New  York,  with  three  incorporated  cities  within  its 
limits,  built,  in  part,  on  small,  older  grants.  Albany 
is  a  town  of  near,  if  not  of  quite,  40,000  souls;  and 
Troy  must  now  contain  near  28,000.  Yet  the  late  pa- 
troon,  in  the  last  conversation  he  ever  held  with  the 
writer,  only  a  few  months  before  he  died,  stated  that 
Ms  grandfather  was  the  first  proprietor  who  ever 
reaped  any  material  advantage  from  the  estate,  anc 
his  father  the  first  who  received  any  income  of  cot 
siderable  amount.  The  home  property,  farms  ar 
mills,  furnished  the  income  of  the  family  for  moi 
than  a  century.— Editor. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said 
of  it.  Where  lies  your  text  ?  "—Twelfth  Night  ;  or, 
What  You  "Will. 

A  month  glided  swiftly  by.  During-  that 
interval,  Malbone  was  fully  installed,  and 
Andries  consented  to  suspend  operations 
with  his  chain  until  this  necessary  work 
was  completed.  Work  it  was  ;  for  every 
lease  granted  by  nry  grandfather  having 
run  out,  the  tenants  had  remained  on 
their  farms  by  sufferance,  or  as  occupants 
at  will,  holding  from  year  to  year  under 
parole  agreements  made  with  Mr.  New- 
come,  who  had  authority  to  go  that  far, 
but  no  farther. 

It  was  seldom  that  a  landlord,  in  that 
day,  as  I  have  already  said,  got  any  in- 
come from  his  lands  during  the  first  few 
years  of  their  occupation.  The  great 
thing  was  to  induce  settlers  to  come ; 
for,  where  there  was  so  much  competition, 
sacrifices  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  effect 
this  preliminary  object.  In  compliance 
with  this  policy,  my  grandfather  had  let 
his  wild  lands  for  nominal  rents  in  nearly 
every  instance,  with  here  and  there  a 
farm  of  particular  advantages  excepted  ; 
and,  in  most  cases,  the  settler  had  en- 
joyed the  use  of  the  farm  for  several  years 
for  no  rent  at  all.  He  paid  the  taxes, 
which  were  merely  nominal,  and  princi- 
pally to  support  objects  that  were  useful 
to  the  immediate  neighborhood ;  such  as 
the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  pounds, 
with  other  similar  works,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  period  of  non-payment  of  rents,  a 
small  sum  per  acre  was  agreed  to  be  paid, 
rather  than  actually  paid,  not  a  dollar  of 
which  had  ever  left  the  settlement. 

The  landlord  was  expected  to  head  all 
subscriptions  for  everj^thing  that  was 
beneficial  or  which  professed  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  estate  ;  and  the  few  hundreds 
a  year,  two  or  three  at  most,  that  my 
rent-roll  actually  exhibited,  were  con- 
sumed among  the  farms  of  the  'Nest. 
It  was  matter  of  record  that  not  one 
shilling  had  the  owner  of  this  property, 
as  yet,  been  able  to  carry  away  with  him 
for  his  own  private  purposes.     It  is  true, 


it  had  been  in  his  power  to  glean  a  little 
each  year  for  such  a  purpose  ;  but  it.  was 
not  considered  politic,  and  consequently  it 
was  not  the  practice  of  the  country,  in  re- 
gard to  estates  so  situated  and  before  the 
Revolution ;  though  isolated  cases  to  the 
contrary,  in  which  the  landlord  was  par- 
ticularly avaricious,  or  particular^  neces- 
sitous, may  have  existed.  Our  New  York 
proprietors,  in  that  day,  were  seldom  of 
the  class  that  needed  money.  Extrava- 
gance had  been  little  known  to  the  prov- 
ince, and  could  not  3'et  be  known  to  the 
State  ;  consequently,  few  lost  their  prop- 
erty from  their  expenditures,  though  some 
did  from  mismanagement.  The  trade  of 
"puss  in  the  corner,"  or  of  shoving  a  man 
out  of  his  property  in  order  to  place  one's 
self  in  it,  was  little  practiced  previously 
to  the  Revolution ;  and  the  community 
always  looked  upon  the  intruder  into  fam- 
ily property  with  a  cold  eye,  unless  he 
came  into  possession  by  fair  purchase, 
and  for  a  sufficient  price.  Legal  specu- 
lations were  then  nearly  unknown ;  and 
he  wiio  got  rich  was  expected  to  do  so  by 
manly  exertions,  openly  exercised,  and 
not  by  the  dark  machinations  of  a  sinister 
practice  of  the  law. 

In  our  case,  not  a  shilling  had  we,  as 
yet,  been  benefited  by  the  property  of 
Ravensnest.  All  that  had  ever  been  re- 
ceived, and  more  too,  kad  been  expended 
on  the  spot ;  but  a  time  had  now  arrived 
when  it  was  just  and  reasonable  that  the 
farms  should  make  some  returns  for  all 
our  care  and  outlays. 

Eleven  thousand  acres  were  under  lease, 
divided  among  somewhat  less  than  a  hun- 
dred tenants.  Until  the  first  day  of  the 
succeeding  April,  these  persons  could  hold 
their  lands  under  the  verbal  contracts; 
but,  after  that  day,  new  leases  became 
necessary.  It  is  not  usual  for  the  Ameri- 
can landlord  to  be  exacting.  It  is  out  of 
his  power,  indeed,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  land  is  so  much  more  abundant  than 
men ;  but,  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
country,  a  careless  indulgence  being  usu- 
ally the  sin  of  the  caste ;  an  indulgence 
that  admits  of  an  accumulation  of  arrears, 
which,  when  pajT-day  does  arrive,  is  apt 
to  bring  with  it  ill-blood  and  discontent. 
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It  is  an  undeniable  truth  in  morals  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  feeling1  at  the  time, 
men  are  rarely  grateful  for  a  government 
that  allows  their  vices  to  have  a  free  ex- 
ercise. They  invariably  endeavor  to  throw 
a  portion  of  the  odium  of  their  own  mis- 
deeds on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  should 
have  controlled  them.  It  is  the  same 
with  debts ;  for,  however  much  we  may 
beg  for  lenity  at  the  time,  accumulations 
of  interest  wear  a  very  hostile  aspect 
when  they  present  themselves  in  a  sum- 
total,  at  a  moment  it  is  inconvenient  to 
balance  the  account.  If  those  who  have 
been  thus  placed  would  only  remeniber 
that  there  is  a  last  account  that  every 
man  must  be  called  on  to  settle,  arrear- 
ages and  all,  the  experience  of  their 
worldty  affairs  might  suggest  a  lesson 
that  would  be  infinitely  useful.  It  is  fort- 
unate for  us,  without  exception,  that  there 
is  a  Mediator  to  aid  us  in  the  task. 

The  time  had  come  when  Ravensnest 
might  be  expected  to  produce  something. 
Guided  by  the  surveys,  and  our  own  local 
knowledge,  and  greatly  aided  by  the  Chain- 
bearer's  experience,  Frank  Malbone  and  I 
passed  one  entire  fortnight  in  classifying 
the  farms;  putting  the  lowest  into  the 
shilling  category ;  others  into  the  eighteen 
pence;  and  a  dozen  farms  or  so  into  the 
two  shillings.  The  result  was  that  we 
placed  six  thousand  acres  at  a  shilling  a 
year  rent;  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
at  eighteen  pence  the  acre ;  and  twelve 
hundred  acres  at  two  shillings.  The  whole 
made  a  rental  of  fourteen  thousand  one 
hundred  shillings,  or  a  fraction  more  than 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars 
per  annum.  This  sounded  pretty  well  for 
the  year  1784,  and  it  was  exclusively  of  the 
'Nest  farm,  of  Jason  Newcome's  mills  and 
timber-land,  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
for  nothing,  or  for  a  mere  nominal  rent, 
and  all  the  wild  lands. 

I  will  confess  I  exulted  greatly  in  the  re- 
sult of  our  calculations.  Previously  to  that 
day  I  placed  no  dependence  on  Ravensnest 
for  income,  finding  my  support  in  the  other 
property  I  had  inherited  from  my  grand- 
father. On  paper,  my  income  was  more 
than  doubled,  for  I  received  then  only 
some  eleven  hundred  a  year  (I  speak  of  dol- 


lars, not  pounds),  from  my  other  property. 
It  is  true,  the  last  included  a  great  many 
town-lots  that  were  totally  unproductive, 
but  which  promised  to  be  very  valuable 
like  Ravensnest  itself,  at  some  future  day. 
Most  things  in  America  looked  to  the  fut- 
ure then  as  now  ;  though  I  trust  the  hour 
of  fruition  is  eventually  to  arrive.  My 
town  property  has  long  since  become  ver3r 
valuable  and  tolerably  productive. 

As  soon  as  our  scheme  for  reletting  was 
matured,  Frank  summoned  the  occupants 
of  the  farms  in  bodies  of  ten,  to  present 
themselves  at  the  'Nest,  in  order  to  take 
their  new  leases.  We  had  ridden  round 
the  estate  and  conversed  with  the  tenant- 
ry, and  had  let  my  intentions  be  known 
previously,  so  that  little  remained  to  be 
discussed.  The  farms  were  all  relet  for 
three  lives,  and  on  my  own  plan,  no  one 
objecting  to  the  rent,  which,  it  was 
admitted  all  round,  was  not  only  reason- 
able, but  low.  Circumstances  were  then 
too  recent  to  admit  of  the  past's  being 
forgotten ;  and  the  day  when  the  last 
lease  was  signed  was  one  of  general 
satisfaction.  I  did  think  of  giving  a 
landlord's  dinner,  and  of  collecting  the 
whole  settlement  in  a  body,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  jovial  and  friendly  communion ; 
but  old  Andries  threw  cold  water  on  the 
project. 

"T'at  would  do,  Mortaunt,"  he  said, 
' '  if  you  hat  only  raal  New  Yorkers  or  Mid- 
dle States  men  to  teal  wit' ;  but  more  fan 
half  of  t'ese  people  are  from  t'e  Eastern 
States,  where  t'ere  are  no  such  t'ings  as 
lantlorts  and  tenants  on  a  large  scale,  you 
unterstant ;  and  t'ere  isn't  a  man  among 
'em  all  t'at  isn't  looking  forvvarfc  to  own 
his  farm  one  tay,  by  hook  or  by  crook . 
T'ey're  as  jealous  of  t'eir  tignities  as  if 
each  man  wast  a  full  colonel,  and  will  not 
t'ank  you  for  a  tinner  at  which  t'ey  will 
seem  to  play  secont  fittle." 

Although  I  knew  the  Chainbearer  had 
his  ancient  Dutch  prejudices  against  our 
Eastern  brethren,  I  also  knew  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  he  said. 
Frank  Malbone,  who  was  Rhode  Island 
born,  had  the  same  notions,  I  found  on  in- 
quiry ;  and  I  was  disposed  to  defer  to  his 
opinions.     Frank  Malbone  was  a  gentle- 
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man  himself,  and  men  of  that  class  ore 
always  superior  to  low  jealousies;  but 
Frank  must  know  better  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  feelings  of  those  among  whom  he 
had  been  bred  and  born  than  I  could  pos- 
sibly know  how  to  do  it  myself.  The 
project  of  the  dinner  was  accordingly 
abandoned. 

It  remained  to  make  a  new  arrange- 
ment and  a  final  settlement  with  Mr. 
Jason  Newcome,  who  was  much  the  most 
thriving  man  at  Ravensnest ;  appearing 
to  engross  in  his  single  person  all  the 
business  of  the  settlement.  He  was  mag- 
istrate, supervisor,  deacon,  according  to 
the  Congregational  plan,  or  whatever  he 
is  called,  miller,  store-keeper,  will-drawer, 
tavern-keeper  by  deputjr,  and  adviser- 
general,  for  the  .  entire  region.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  pass  through  his  hands ; 
or,  it  would  be  better  to  say,  everything 
entered  them,  though  little  indeed  came 
out  again.  This  man  was  one  of  those 
moneyed  gluttons,  on  a  small  scale,  wrho 
live  solely  to  accumulate ;  in  my  view,  the 
most  odious  character-  on  earth ;  the  ac- 
cumulations having  none  of  the  legitimate 
objects  of  proper  industry  and  enterprise 
in  view.  So  long  as  there  was  a  man 
near  him  whom  he  supposed  to  be  rieher 
than  himself,  Mr.  Newcome  would  have 
been  unhappy ;  though  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  the  property  he  had 
already  acquired.  One  does  not  know 
whether  to  detest  or  to  pity  such  charac- 
ters the  most ;  since,  while  they  are  and 
must  be  repugnant  to  every  man  of  right 
feelings  and  generous  mind,  they  carry  in 
their  own  bosoms  the  worm  that  never 
dies,  to  devour  their  own  vitals. 

Mr.  Newcome  had  taken  his  removal 
from  the  agency  in  seeming  good  part, 
affecting  a  wish  to  give  it  up  from  the  mo- 
ment he  had  reason  to  think  it  was  to  be 
taken  from  him.  On  this  score,  there- 
fore, all  was  amicable,  not  a  complaint 
being  made  on  his  side.  On  the  contrary, 
he  met  Frank  Malbone  with  the  most 
seeming  cordiality,  and  we  proceeded  to 
business  with  as  much  apparent  good-will 
as  had  been  manifested  in  any  of  the  pre- 
vious bargains.  Mr.  Newcome  did  noth- 
ing directly ;  a  circuitous  path  being  the 


one  he  had  been  accustomed  to  travel 
from  childhood. 

"  You  took  the  mill-lot  and  the  use  of 
five  hundred  acres  of  woodland  from  my 
grandfather  for  three  lives;  or  failing 
these,  for  a  full  term  of  one-and-twenty 
years,  1  find,  Mr.  NewCome,"  I  remarked, 
as  soon  as  we  were  seated  at  business, 
"  and  for  a  nominal  rent ;  the  mills  to  be 
kept  in  repair,  and  to  revert  to  the  land- 
lord at  the  termination  of  the  lease." 

"  Yes,  Major  Littlepage,  that  was  the 
bargain  I  will  allow,  though  a  hard  one 
has  it  proved  to  me.  The  war  come  on  " 
— this  man  was  what  was  called  liberally 
educated,  but  he  habitually  used  bad 
grammar — "  The  war  come  on,  and  with 
it  hard  times,  and  I  didn't  know  but  the 
major  would  be  willing  to  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances, if  we  make  a  new  bargain." 

"The war  cannot  have  had  much  ef- 
fect to  your  prejudice,  as  grain  of  all  sorts 
bore  a  high  price ;  and  I  should  think  the 
fact  that  large  armies  were  near  by,  to 
consume  everything  you  had  to  sell,  and 
that  at  high  prices,  more  than  compen- 
sated for  any  disadvantage  it  might  have 
induced.  You  had  the  benefits  of  two 
wars,  Mr.  Newcome ;  that  of  1775,  and  a 
part  of  that  of  1756." 

My  tenant  made  no  answer  to  this,  find- 
ing I  had  reflected  on  the  subject,  and  was 
prepared  to  answer  him.  After  a  pause, 
he  turned  to  more  positive  things. 

"  I  suppose  the  major  goes  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  supposing  a  legal  right  in  an  old 
tenant  to  enj'y  a  new  lease  ?  I'm  told  he 
has  admitted  this  much  in  all  his  dealin's." 

"  Then  you  have  been  misinformed,  sir. 
I  am  not  weak  enough  to  admit  a  right 
that  the  lease  itself,  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  must  and  does  form  the  tenant's 
only  title,  contradicts  in  terms.  Your 
legal  interest  in  the  property  ceases  alto- 
gether in  a  few  days  from  this  time." 

"Y-a-a-s — y-a-a-s — sir,  I  conclude  it 
doose,"  said  the  'squire,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  until  his  body  was  at  an  angle  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy  degrees  with  the 
floor — "  I  conclude  it  doose  accordin'  to 
the  covenants;  but  between  man  and 
man  there  ought  to  be  suthin'  more  bind- 
m\" 
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"  I  know  of  nothing  more  binding-  in  a 
lease  than  its  covenants,  Mr.  Newcome." 

"W-a-a-1" — how  that  man  would 
"  wa-a-a-1 "  when  he  wished  to  circumvent 
a  fellow-creature  ;  and  with  what  a  Jesu- 
itical accent  did  he  pronounce  the  word  ! 
"Wa-a-a-1 — that's  accordin'  to  folk's 
idees.  A  covenant  may  be  hard;  and 
then,  in  my  judgment,  it  ought  to  go  for 
nothin\     I'm  ag'in  all  hard  covenants." 

"  Harkee,  frient  Jason,"  put  in  the 
Chainbearer,  who  was  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Newcouie's,  and  appeared 
thoroughly  to  understand  his  character — 
"  Harkee,  frient  Jason ;  do  you  gift  back 
unexpected  profits,  ven  it  so  happens  t'at 
more  are  mate  on  your  own  pargains  fan 
were  look  for?  "  _ 

"  It's  not  of  much  use  to  convarse  with 
you,  Chainbearer,  on  such  subjects,  for 
we'll  never  think  alike,"  answered  the 
'squire,  leaning  still  farther  back  in  his 
chair ;  "you're  what  I  call  a  particular 
man,  in  your  notions,  and  we  should  never 
agree." 

"  Still,  there  is  good  sense  in  the  Chain- 
bearer's  question,"  I  added.  "Unless 
prepared  to  answer  'yes,'  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  apply  your  own  principle 
with  any  justice.  But  let  this  pass  as  it 
will,  why  are  covenants  made,  if  they 
are  not  to  be  regarded  ?  " 

"  Wa-a-1,  now,  accordin'  to  my  notion, 
a  covenant  in  a  lease  is  pretty  much  like 
a  water-course  in  a  map  ;  not  a  thing  to 
be  partic'lar  at  all  about;  but  as  water- 
courses look  well  on  a  map,  so  covenants 
read  well  in  a  lease.  Landlords  like  to 
have  'em,  and  tenants  a'n't  particular." 

"You  can  hardly  be  serious  in  either 
case,  I  should  hope,  Mr.  Newcome,  but 
are  pleased  to  exercise  j'our  ingenuity  on 
us  for  your  own  amusement.  There  is 
nothing  so  particular  in  the  covenants  of 
your  lease  as  to  require  anj^  case  of  con- 
science to  decide  on  its  points." 

"There's  this  in  it,  major,  that  you  get 
the  whull  property  back  ag'in,  if  you 
choose  to  claim  it." 

"  Claim  it !  the  whole  property  has  been 
mine,  or  my  predecessors',  ever  since  it 
was  granted  to  us  by  the  crown.  All 
your  rights  come  from  your  lease ;  and 


when  that  terminates,  your  rights  termi- 
nate." 

"Not  accordin'  to  my  judgment,  major; 
not  accordin'  to  my  judgment.  I  built 
the  mills  at  my  own  cost,  you'll  remem- 
ber." 

"  I  certainly  know,  sir,  that  you  built 
the  mills  at  what  you  call  your  own 
cost ;  that  is,  you  availed  yourself  of  a 
natural  mill-seat,  used  our  timber  and 
other  materials,  and  constructed  the  mills, 
such  as  they  are,  looking  for  your  reward 
in  their  use  for  the  term  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  for  a  mere  nominal  rent — having 
saw-logs  at  command  as  3Tou  wanted 
them,  and  otherwise  enjoying  privileges 
under  one  of  the  most  liberal  leases  that 
was  ever  granted." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  that  was  in  the  bargain 
I  made  with  your  grand 'ther.  It  was 
agreed  between  us,  at  the  time  I  took 
the  place,  that  I  was  to  cut  logs  at  will, 
and  of  course  use  the  materials  on  the 
ground  for  buildin'.  You  see,  major, 
your  grand'ther  wanted  the  mills  built 
desperately ;  and  so  he  gave  them  con- 
ditions accordin'ly.  You'll  find  every  syl- 
lable on't  in  the  lease." 

"No  doubt,  Mr.  Newcome;  and  you 
will  also  find  a  covenant  in  the  same  lease, 
by  which  your  interest  in  the  property  is 
to  cease  in  a  few  days." 

"  Wa-a-1,  now,  I  don't  understand 
leases  in  that  way.  Surely  it  was  never 
intended  a  man  should  erect  mills,  to  lose 
all  right  in  'em  at  the  end  of  five-and- 
twenty  years." 

"  That  will  depend  on  the  bargain  made 
at  the  time.  Some  persons  erect  mills  and 
houses  that  have  no  rights  in  them  at 
all.  They  are  paid  for  their  work  as  they 
build." 

"Yes,  yes, — carpenters  and  millwrights, 
you  mean.  But  I'm  speakin'  of  no  such 
persons ;  I'm  speakin'  of  honest,  hard- 
working industrious  folks,  that  give  their 
labor  and  time  to  build  up  a  settlement ; 
and  not  of  your  mechanics  who  work  for 
hire.  Of  course,  they're  to  be  paid  for 
what  they  do,  and  there's  an  eend  on't." 

"I  am  not  aware  that  all  honest  per- 
sons are  hard-working,  any  more  than 
that  all  hard-working  persons  are  honest. 
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I  wish  to  be  understood  that,  in  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Newcome,  phrases  will  procure 
no  concession  from  me.  I  agree  with  you, 
however,  perfectly,  in  saying  that  when  a 
man  is  paid  for  his  work,  there  will  be 
what  you  call '  an  end  of  it.'  Now  twenty- 
three  days  from  this  moment  you  will 
have  been  paid  for  all  you  have  done  on 
my  property  according-  to  your  own  agree- 
ment ;  and  by  your  own  reasoning,  there 
must  be  an  end  of  your  connection  with 
that  property." 

"  The  major  doesn't  mean  to  rob  me  of 
all  my  hard  earnin's  !  " 

"Mr.  Newcome,  rob  is  a  hard  word, 
and  one  that  I  beg  may  not  be  again 
used  between  you  and  me.  I  have  no  in- 
tention to  rob  you,  or  to  let  you  rob  me. 
The  pretense  that  you  are  not,  and  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the 
lease,  comes  rather  late  in  the  day,  after  a 
possession  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  You 
know  very  well  that  my  grandfather 
would  not  sell,  and  that  he  would  do  no 
more  than  lease ;  if  it  were  your  wish  to 
purchase,  why  did  you  not  go  elsewhere, 
and  get  land  in  fee  ?  There  were,  and  still 
are,  thousands  of  acres  to  be  sold,  all 
around  you.  I  have  lands  to  sell,  myself,, 
at  Mooseridge,  as  the  agent  of  my  father 
and  Colonel  Follock,  within  twenty  miles 
of  you,  and  they  tell  me  capital  mill- 
seats  in  the  bargain." 

'•'  Yes,  major,  but  not  so  much  to  my 
notion  as  this — I  kind  o'  wanted  this !  " 

"  But,  I  kind  o'  want  this,  too  ;  and,  as 
it  is  mine,  I  think,  in  common  equity,  I 
have  the  best  claim  to  enjoy  it." 

"  It's  on  equity  I  want  to  put  this  very 
matter,  major — I  know  the  law  is  ag'in 
me — that  is,  some  people  say  it  is ;  but 
some  think  not,  now  we've  had  a  revolu- 
tion— but,  let  the  law  go  as  it  may,  there's 
such  a  thing  as  what  I  call  right  between 
man  and  man." 

"  Certainly  ;  and  law  is  an  invention  to 
enforce  it.  It  is  right  I  should  do  exactly 
what  my  grandfather  agreed  to  do  for 
me,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  relation 
to  these  mills ;  and  it  is  right  you  should 
do  what  you  agreed  to  do,  for  yourself." 

"  I  have  done  so.  I  agreed  to  build  the 
mills,  in  a  sartain  form  and  mode,  and  I 
Cooper — 11 


'done  it.  I'll  defy  mortal  man  to  say 
otherwise.  The  saw-mill  was  smashing 
away  at  the  logs  within  two  months  a'ter 
I  got  the  lease,  and  we  began  to  grind 
in  four  ! " 

"No  doubt,  sir,  you  were  active  and  in- 
dustrious— though,  to  be  frank  with  you, 
I  will  say  that  competent  judges  tell  me 
neither  mill  is  worth  much  now." 

"  That's  on  account  of  the  lease  " — 
cried  Mr.  Newcome,  a  little  too  hastily, 
possibly,  for  the  credit  of  his  discretion — 
"  how  did  I  know  when  it  would  run  out  ? 
Your  gran'ther  granted  it  for  three  lives, 
and  twenty-one  years  afterward,  and  I 
did  all  a  man  could  to  make  it  last  as  long 
as  I  should  myself ;  but  here  I  am,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  danger  of  losing  my 
property  !" 

I  knew  all  the  facts  of  the  case  per- 
fectly, and  had  intended  to  deal  liberally 
with  Mr.  Newcome  from  the  first.  In  his 
greediness  for  gain  he  had  placed  his  lives 
on  three  infants,  although  my  grandfather 
had  advised  him  to  place  at  least  one  on 
himself;  but  no — Mr.  Newcome  had  fan- 
cied the  life  of  an  infant  better  than  that 
of  a  man ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  after 
the  signature  of  the  lease  his  twenty-one 
years  had  begun  to  run,  and  were  now 
near  expiring.  Even  under  this  certainly 
unlooked-for  state  of  things  the  lease  had 
been  a  very  advantageous  one  for  the 
tenant ;  and  had  one  of  his  lives  lasted  a 
century,  the  landlord  would  have  looked 
in  vain  for  any  concession  on  that  ac- 
count; landlords  never  asking  for  or  ex- 
pecting favors  of  that  sort ;  indeed  most 
landlords  would  be  ashamed  to  receive 
them ;  nevertheless,  I  was  disposed  to 
consider  the  circumstances,  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  mills  and  all  the  other 
buildings  on  the  property  were  indiffer 
ently  built,  and  to  relet  for  an  additional 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  woodlands 
farms,  buildings,  and  other  privileges, 
for  about  one-third  of  the  money  that 
Mr.  Newcome  himself  would  have  been 
apt  to  ask,  had  he  the  letting  instead  of 
myself.  Unwilling  to  prolong  a  discussion 
with  a  man,  who,  by  his  very  nature,  was 
unequal  to  seeing  more  than  one  side 
of  a  subject,  I  cut  the  matter  short  by 
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telling   him    my  terms  without    further 
delay. 

Notwithstanding1  all  his  acting  and  false 
feeling,  the  'squire  was  so  rejoiced  to  learn 
my  moderation  that  he  could  not  but 
openly  express  his  feelings ;  a  thing  he 
would  not  have  done  did  he  not  possess 
the  moral  certainty  I  would  not  depart 
from  my  word.  I  felt  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  explain  myself. 

"  Before  I  give  you  this  new  lease,  Mr. 
Newcome,"  I  added,  holding  the  instru- 
ment signed  in  my  hand,  "  I  wish  to  he 
understood.  It  is  not  granted  under  the 
notion  that  you  have  any  right  to  ask  it, 
beyond  the  allowance  that  is  always 
made  by  a  liberal  landlord  to  a  reason- 
ably good  tenant;  which  is  simply  a 
preference  over  others  on  the  same  terms. 
As  for  the  early  loss  of  your  lives,  it  was 
your  own  fault.  Had  the  infants  you 
named,  or  had  one  of  them,  passed  the 
state  of  childhood,  it  might  have  lived  to 
be  eighty,  in  which  case  my  timber-land 
would  have  been  stripped  without  any  re- 
turn to  its  true  owner,  but  your  children 
died,  and  the  lease  was  brought  within 
reasonable  limits.  Now  the  only  induce- 
ment I  have  for  offering  the  terms  I  dojjis 
the  liberality  that  is  usual  with  landlords, 
what  is  conceded  is  conceded  as  no  right, 
but  as  an  act  of  liberality." 

This  was  presenting  to  my  tenant  the 
most  incomprehensible  of  all  reasons  for 
doing  anything.  A  close  and  sordid  cal- 
culator himself,  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
give  any  man  credit  for  generosity ;  and, 
from  the .  doubting,  distrustful  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  paper  I  suspected  at 
the  moment  that  he  was  afraid  there  was 
some  project  for  taking  him  in,  A  rogue 
is  always  distrustful,  and  as  often  betrays 
his  character  to  honest  men  by  that  as  by 
any  other  failing.  I  was  not  to  regulate 
my  own  conduct,  however,  by  the  weak- 
nesses of  Jason  Newcome,  and  the  lease 
was  granted. 

I  could  wish  here  to  make  one  remark. 
There  ought  certainly  to  be  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  good  fellowship  existing  between 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  that 
exist  in  the  other  relations  of  life,  and 
which  creates  a  moral  tie  between  parties 


that  have  much  connection  in  their  ordi- 
nary interests,  and  that  to  a  degree  to 
produce  preferences  and  various  privi- 
leges of  a  similar  character.  This  I  am 
far  from  calling  in  question ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  think,  of  all  that  class  of  rela- 
tions, the  one  in  question  is  to  be  set  down 
as  among  the  most  binding  and  sacred. 
Still,  the  mere  moral  rights  of  the  tenant 
must  depend  on  the  rigid  maintenance  of 
all  the  rights  of  the  landlord  ;  the  legal 
and  moral  united  ;  and  the  man  who  calls 
in  question  either  of  the  latter,  surely  vio- 
lates every  claim  to  have  his  own  preten- 
sions allowed,  beyond  those  which  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  will  yield  to  him. 
The  landlord  ivho  will  grant  a  new  lease 
to  the  individual  who  is  endeavoring  to 
undermine  his  rights,  by  either  direct  or 
indirect  means,  commits  the  weakness 
of  arming  an  enemy  with  the  knife  by 
which  he  is  himself  to  be  assaulted,  in 
addition  to  the  error  of  granting  power 
to  a  man  who,  under  the  character  of  a 
spurious  liberty,  is  endeavoring  to  un- 
settle the  only  conditions  on  which  civil- 
ized society  can  exist.  If  landlords  will 
exhibit  the  weakness,  they  must  blame 
•themselves  for  the  consequences. 

I  got  rid  of  Mr.  Newcome  by  the  grant 
of  the  lease,  his  whole  maneuvering  hav- 
ing been  attempted  solely  to  lower  the 
rent ;  for  he  was  much  too  shrewd  to 
believe  in  the  truth  of  his  own  doctrines 
on  the  subject  of  right  and  wrong.  That 
same  day  my  ax-men  appeared  at  the 
'Nest,  having  passed  the  intermediate 
time  in  looking  at  various  tracts  of  land 
that  were  in  the  market,  and  which  they 
had  not  found  so  eligible,  in  the  way  of 
situation,  quality,  or  terms,  as  those  I 
offered.  By  this  time,  the  surveyed  lots 
of  Mooseridge  were  ready,  and  I  offered 
to  sell  them  to  these  emigrants.  The 
price  was  only  a  dollar  an  acre,  with  a 
credit  of  ten  years;  the  interest  to  be 
paid  annually.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  lowness  of  the  price  would  have 
induced  men  to  prefer  lands  in  fee  to  lands 
on  lease ;  but  these  persons,  to  a  man, 
found  it  more  to  their  interests  to  take 
farms  on  three  -  lives  leases,  being  rent- 
free  for  the  first  five  years,  and  at  nomi- 
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nal  rents  for  the  remainder  of  the  term, 
than  to  pa}'  seven  dollars  a  year  of  inter- 
est, and  a  hundred  dollars  in  money,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  credit.*  This  fact, 
of  itself,  goes  to  show  how  closely  these 
men  calculated  their  means,  and  the 
effect  their  decisions  might  have  on  their 
interests. 

Nor  were  their  decisions  always  wrong*. 
Those  who  can  remember  the  start  the 
country  took  shortly  after  the  peace  of 
'83,  the  prices  that  the  settlers  on  new 
lands  obtained  for  their  wheat,  ashes, 
and  pork ;  three  dollars  a  bushel  often  for 
the  first,  three  hundred  dollars  a  ton  for 
the  second,  and  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  hun- 
dred for  the  last,  will  at  once  understand 
that  the  occupant  of  new  lands  at  that 
period  obtained  enormous  wages  for  a 
laborer  by  means  of  the  rich  unexhausted 
lands  he  was  thus  permitted  to  occupy. 
No  doubt  he  would  have  been  in  a  better 
situation  had  he  owned  his  farm  in  fee  at 
the  end  of  his  lease ;  so  would  the  merchant 
who  builds  a  ship  and  clears  her  cost  by 
her  first  freight  have  been  a  richer  man 
had  he  cleared  the  cost  of  two  ships  in- 
stead of  one  ;  but  he  has  done  well,  not- 
withstanding ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  man  who  commences  life  with 
an  ax  and  a  little  household  furniture  is 
in  the  situation  of  a  mere  day-laborer.  The 
addition  to  his  means  of  the  use  of  land 
is  the  very  circumstance  that  enables  him 
to  rise  above  his  humble  position,  and  to 
profit  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present,  the  coun- 
try was  so   placed    as   to    render  every 

*The  fact  here  statedly  Mr.  Littlepage  should 
never  be  forgotten  ;  inasmuch  as  it  colors  the  entire 
nature  of  the  pretension  now  set  up  as  to  the  exac- 
tions of  leases.  No  man  in  New  York  need  ever 
have  leased  a  farm  for  the  want  of  an  opportunity 
of  purchasing,  there  never  having  been  a  time 
when  land  for  farms  in  fee  has  not  been  openly  on 
sale  within  the  bounds  of  the  State ;  and  land  every 
way  as  eligible  as  that  leased.  In  few  cases  have 
two  adjoining  estates  been  leased ;  and  where  such 
has  been  the  fact,  the  husbandman  might  always 
have  found  a  farm  in  fee,  at  the  cost  of  half  a  day's 
traveling.  The  benefits  to  the  landlord  have  usu- 
ally been  so  remote  on  the  estate  leased  that  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  proprietors  have  pre- 
ferred selling  at  once,  to  waiting  for  the  tardy  oper- 
ations of  time.— Editor. 


stroke  of  the  ax  directly  profitable,  the 
very  labor  that  was  expended  in  clearing 
away  the  trees  meeting  with  a  return  so 
liberal,  by  the  sale  of  the  ashes  manu- 
factured, as  to  induce  even  speculators  to 
engage  in  the  occupation.  It  may  one 
day  be  a  subject  of  curious  inquiry  to 
ascertain  how  so  much  was  done  as  is 
known  to  have  been  done  in  that  period 
toward  converting  the  wilderness  into  a 
garden ;  and  I  will  here  record,  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity,  a  brief  sketch  of  one 
of  the  processes  of  getting  to  be  comforta- 
ble, if  not  rich,  that  was  much  used  in  that 
day. 

It  was  a  season's  work  for  a  skillful  ax- 
man  to  chop,  log,  burn,  clear,  and  sow 
ten  acres  of  forest  land.  The  ashes  he 
manufactured.  For  the  heavier  portions 
of  the  work,  such  as  the  logging,  he  called 
on  his  neighbors  for  aid,  rendering  similar 
assistance  by  way  of  payment.  One  yoke 
of  oxen  frequently  sufficed  for  two  or  three 
farms,  and  "  logging-bees  "  have  given 
rise  to  a  familiar  expression  among  us 
that  is  known  as  legislative  "log-roll- 
ing " ;  a  process  by  which,  as  is  well 
known,  one  set  of  members  supports  the 
project  of  another  set,  on  the  principle 
of  reciprocity. 

Now  ten  acres  of  land,  cropped  for  the 
first  time,  might  very  well  yield  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  merchantable 
wheat,  which  would  bring  three  hundred 
dollars  in  the  Albany  market.  They 
would  also  make  a  ton  of  pot-ashes, 
which  would  sell  for  at  least  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  This  is  giving  five  hundred 
dollars  for  a  single  year's  work.  Allow- 
ing for  all  the  drawbacks  of  buildings, 
tools,  chains,  transportation,  provisions, 
etc.,  and  one-half  of  this  money  might 
very  fairly  be  set  down  as  clear  profit; 
very  large  returns  to  one  who,  before  he 
got  his  farm,  was  in  the  situation  of  a 
mere  day-laborer,  content  to  toil  for  eight 
or  nine  dollars  the  month. 

That  such  was  the  history,  in  its  out- 
lines, of  the  rise  of  thousands  of  the  yeo- 
men who  now  dwell  in  New  York,  is  un- 
deniable ;  and  it  goes  to  show  that  if  the 
settler  in  a  new  country  has  to  encounter 
toil  and  privations,  they  are  not  always 
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without  their  quick  rewards.  In  these 
later  times,  men  go  on  the  open  prairies, 
and  apply  the  plow  to  an  ancient  sward  ; 
but  I  question  if  they  would  not  rather 
encounter  the  virgin  forests  of  1790,  with 
the  prices  of  that  day,  than  run  over  the 
present  park-like  fields,  in  order  to  raise 
wheat  for  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents 
per  bushel,  have  no  ashes  at  any  price, 
and  sell  their  pork  at  two  dollars  the 
hundred ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"Intent  to  blend  her  with  his  lot, 
Fate  formed  her  all  that  he  was  not ; 
And,  as  by  mere  unlikeness  thought, 

Associate  Ave  see, 
Their  hearts,  from  very  difference,  caught 

A  perfect  sympathy."  — Pinckney. 

All  this  time  I  saw  Ursula  Malbone 
daily,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  In- 
mates of  the  same  dwelling,  we  met  con- 
stantly, and  many  were  the  interviews 
and  conversations  which  took  place  be- 
tween us.  Had  Dus  been  the  most  finished 
coquette  in  existence  her  practiced  ingenu- 
ity could  not  have  devised  more  happy 
expedients  to  awaken  interest  in  me  than 
those  which  were  really  put  in  use  by  this 
singular  girl,  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  bringing  about  any  such  result. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  nature,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  art,  that  formed  one  of  the 
brightest  attractions  of  her  character, 
and  gave  so  keen  a  zest  to  her  cleverness 
and  beauty.  In  that  day,  females,  while 
busied  in  the  affairs  of  their  household, 
appeared  in  "short gown  and  petticoat," 
as  it  was  termed,  a  species  of  livery  that 
even  ladies  often  assumed  of  a  morning. 
The  toilette  was  of  far  wider  range  in 
1T84  than  it  is  now,  the  distinctions  be- 
tween morning  and  evening  dress  being 
much  broader  then  than  at  present.  As 
soon  as  she  was  placed  really  at  the  head 
of  her  brother's  house,  Ursula  Malbone 
set  about  the  duties  of  her  new  station 
quietly  and  without  the  slightest  fuss,  but 
actively  and  with  interest.  She  seemed 
to  me  to  possess,  in  a  high  degree,  that 
particular  merit  of  carrying  on  the  details 
of  her  office  in  a  silent,  unobtrusive  man- 


ner, while  they  were  performed  most 
effectually,  and  entirely  to  the  comfort  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  her  care  was  exer- 
cised. I  am  not  one  of  those  domestic 
canters  who  fancy  a  woman,  in  order  to 
make  a  good  wife,  needs  be  a  drudge,  and 
possess  the  knowledge  of  a  cook  or  a 
laundress;  but  it  is  certainly  of  great 
importance  that  she  have  the  faculty  of 
presiding  over  her  family  with  intelli- 
gence, and  an  attention  that  is  suited  to 
her  means  of  expenditure.  Most  of  all  it 
is  important  that  she  know  how  to  govern 
without  being  seen  or  heard. 

The  wife  of  an  educated  man  should  be 
an  educated  woman  :  one  fit  to  be  his  as- 
sociate^ qualified  to  mingle  her  tastes  with 
his  own,  to  exchange  ideas,  and  other- 
wise to  be  his  companion,  in  an  intel- 
lectual sense.  These  are  the  higher 
requisites ;  a  gentleman  accepting  the 
minor  qualifications  as  so  many  extra 
advantages,  if  kept  within  their  proper 
limits ;  but  as  positive  disadvantages  if 
they  interfere  with,  Or  in  any  manner  mar 
the  manners,  temper,  or  mental  improve- 
ment of  the  woman  whom  he  has  chosen 
as  his  wife  and  not  as  his  domestic.  Some 
sacrifices  may  be  necessary  in  those  cases 
in  which  cultivation  exists  without  a  suf- 
ficiency of  means  ;  but  even  then,  it  is 
seldom  indeed  that  a  woman  of  the  proper 
qualities  may  not  be  prevented  from  sink- 
ing to  the  level  of  a  menial.  As  for  the 
cant  of  the  newspapers  on  such  subjects, 
it  usually  comes  from  those  whose  homes 
are  mere  places  for  "  board  and  lodging." 

The  address  with  which  Dus  discharged 
all  the  functions  of  her  new  station,  while 
she  avoided  those  that  were  unseemly  and 
out  of  place,  charmed  me  almost  as  much 
as  her  spirit,  character,  and  beauty.  The 
negroes  removed  all  necessity  for  her  de- 
scending to  absolute  toil ;  and  with  what 
pretty,  feminine  dexterity  did  she  per- 
form the  duties  that  properly  belonged  to 
her  station  !  Always  cheerful,  frequently 
singing,  not  in  a  noisy,  milkmaid  mood, 
but  at  those  moments  when  she  might 
fancy  herself  unheard,  and  in  sweet,  plain- 
tive songs  that  seemed  to  recall  the  scenes 
of  other  days.  Always  cheerful,  however, 
is  saying  a  little  too  much ;  for  occasion- 
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ally,  Dus  was  sad.  I  found  her  in  tears 
three  or  four  times,  but  did  not  dare  in- 
quire into  their  cause.  There  was  scarce 
time,  indeed;  for  the  instant  I  appeared  she, 
dried  her  eyes,  and  received  me  with  smiles. 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that  to 
me  the  time  passed  pleasantly,  and  amaz- 
ingly fast.  Chainbearer  remained  at  the 
'Nest  by  my  orders,  for  he  would  not 
yield  to  requests;  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber a  more  delightful  month  than  that 
proved  to  be.  I  made  a  very  general  ac- 
quaintance with  my  tenants,  and  found 
many  of  them  as  straightforward,  honest, 
hard-working  yeomen  as  one  could  wish 
to  meet.  My  brother  major,  in  particu- 
lar, was  a  hearty  old  fellow,  and  often 
came  to  see  me,  living  on  the  farm  that 
adjoined  my  own.  He  growled  a  little 
about  the  sect  that  had  got  possession  of 
the  "  meetin'-us,"  but  did  it  in  a  way  to 
show  there  was  not  much  gall  in  his  own 
temperament. 

"I  don't  rightly  understand  these  ma- 
jority matters,"  said  the  old  fellow,  one 
day  that  we  were  talking  the  matter  over, 
"though  I  very  well  know  Newcome  al- 
ways manages  to  get  one,  let  the  folks 
think  as  they  will.  I've  known  the  'squire 
contrive  to  cut  a  majority  out  of  about  a 
fourth  of  all  present,  and  he  does  it  in 
a  way  that  is  desp'ret  ingen'ous,  I  will 
allow,  though  I'm  af eared  it's  neither  law 
nor  gospel." 

"He  certainly  managed,  in  the  affair 
of  the  denomination,  to  make  a  plurality 
of  one  appear  in  the  end  to  be  a  very 
handsome  majority  over  all." 

"  Ay,  there's  twists  and  turns  in  these 
things  that's  beyond  my  1'arnin'.,  though 
I  s'pose  all's  right.  It  don't  matter  much 
in  the  long  run,  after  all,  where  a  man 
worships,  provided  he  worships ;  or  who 
preaches,  so  that  he  listens." 

I  think  this  liberality — if  that  be  the 
proper  word — in  religious  matters,  is  fast 
increasing  among  us;  though  liberality 
may  be  but  another  term  for  indiffer- 
ence. As  for  us  Episcopalians,  I  wonder 
there  are  any  left  in  the  country,  though 
we  are  largely  on  the  increase.  There  we 
were,  a  church  that  insisted  on  Episcopal 
ministrations — on  confirmation  in  particu- 


lar— left  for  a  century  without  a  bishop, 
and  unable  to  conform  to  practices  that  it 
was  insisted  on  were  essential,  and  this 
solely  because  it  did  not  suit  the  policy  of 
the  mother  country  to  grant  us  prelates 
of  our  own,  or  to  send  us,  occasionally 
even,  one  of  hers !  How  miserable  do 
human  expedients  often  appear  when 
they  are  tried  by  the  tests  of  common 
sense !  A  church  of  God,  insisting  on 
certain  spiritual  essentials  that  it  denies 
to  a  portion  of  its  people,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate worldly  interests  !  It  is  not  the 
Church  of  England,  however,  nor  the 
government  of  England,  that  is  justly 
obnoxious  to  such  an  accusation  ;  some- 
thing equally  bad  and  just  as  inconsistent 
attaching  itself  to  the  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence of  every  other  system  in  Christen- 
dom under  which  the  state  is  tied  to 
religion  by  means  of  human  provisions. 
The  mistake  is  in  connecting  the  things  of 
the  world  with  the  things  that  are  of 
God. 

Alas  !  alas  !  When  you  sever  that  per- 
nicious tie,  is  the  matter  much  benefited  ? 
How  is  it  among  ourselves  ?  Are  not 
sects,  and  shades  of  sects,  springing  up 
among  us  on  every  side,  until  the  strug- 
gle between  parsons  is  getting  to  be  not 
who  shall  aid  in  making  most  Christians, 
but  who  shall  gather  into  his  fold  most 
sectarians  ?  As  for  the  people  themselves, 
instead  of  regarding  churches,  even  after 
they  have  established  them,  and  that  too 
very  much  on  their  own  authority,  they 
first  consider  their  own  tastes,  enmities, 
and  predilections,  respecting  the  priest 
far  more  than  the  altar,  and  set  them- 
selves up  as  a  sort  of  religious  constitu- 
encies, who  are  to  be  represented  directly 
in  the  government  of  Christ's  followers 
on  earth.  Half  of  a  parish  will  fly  off  in 
a  passion  to  another  denomination  if  they 
happen  to  fall  into  a  minority.  Truly,  a 
large  portion  of  our  people  is  beginning  to 
act  in  this  matter  as  if  they  had  a  sense 
of  "giving  their  support  "  to  the  Deity, 
patronizing  him  in  this  temple  or  the 
other,  as  majr  suit  the  feeling  or  the  in- 
terest of  the  moment.* 

[*  If  Mr.  Littlepage  wrote  thus,  thirty  or  forty 
years  since,  how  would  he  have  written  to-day,  when 
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But  I  am  not  writing1  homilies,  and  will 
return  to  the  'Nest  and  my  friends.  A  day 
or  two  after  Mr.  Newcome  received  his 
new  lease,  Chainbearer,  Frank,  Dus  and  I 
were  in  the  little  arbor  that  overlooked  the 
meadows,  when  we  saw  Sureflint,  moving- 
at  an  Indian's  pace  along  a  path  that 
came  out  of  the  forest,  and  which  was 
known  to  lead  toward  Mooseridge.  The 
Onondago  carried  his  rifle  as  usual,  and 
bore  on  his  back  a  larg-e  bunch  of  some- 
thing that  we  supposed  to  be  game,  though 
the  distance  prevented  our  discerning  its 
precise  character.  In  half  a  minute  he 
disappeared  behind  a  projection  of  the 
cliffs,  trotting  toward  the  buildings. 

"  My  friend  the  Trackless  has  been  ab- 
sent from  us  now  a  longer  time  than 
usual,"  Ursula  remarked,  as  she  turned 
her  head  from  following  the  Indian's  move- 
ments, as  long  as  he  remained  in  sight ; 
"  but  he  reappears  loaded  with  something 
for  our  benefit." 

"  He  has  passed  most  of  his  time  of  late 
with  your  uncle,  I  believe,"  I  answered, 
following  Dus's  fine  eyes  with  my  own, 
the  pleasantest  pursuit  I  could  discover  in 
that  remote  quarter  of  the  world.  "I 
have  written  this  to  my  father,  who 
will  be  glad  to  hear  tidings  of  his  old 
friend." 

"He  is  much  with  my  uncle  as  37ou  say, 
being  greatly  attached  to  him.  Ah  !  here 
he  comes,  with  such  a  load  on  his 
shoulders  as  an  Indian  does  not  love  to 
bear;  though  even  a  chief  will  conde- 
scend to  carry  game." 

As  Dus  ceased  speaking-,  Sureflint  threw 
a  large  bunch  of  pigeons,  some  two  or 
three  dozen  birds,  at  her  feet,  turning- 
away  quietly,  like  one  who  had  done  his 
part  of  the  work,  and  who  left  the  re- 
mainder to  be  managed  by  the  squaws. 

"Thank  you,  Trackless,"  said  the 
pretty  housekeeper — "thank'ee  kindly. 
Those  are  beautiful  birds,  and  as  fat  as 

we  have  had  loud  protestations  flourishing  around 
us  in  the  public  journals,  that  this  or  that  sectarian 
polity  was  most  in  unison  with  a  republican  form 
of  government  f  What  renders  this  assumption  as 
absurd  as  it  is  presuming,  is  the  well-known  fact 
that  it  comes  from  those  who  have  ever  been  loudest 
in  their  declamations  of  a  union  between  church 
and  state  1] 


butter.     We  shall  have  them  cleaned,  and 
cooked  in  all  manner  of  ways." 

"  All  squab — just  g-o  to  fly — take  him 
ebbery  one  in  nest,"  answered  the  Indian. 

"  Nests  must  be  plenty,  then,  and  I 
should  like  to  visit  them,"  I  cried,  re- 
membering to  have  heard  strange  mar- 
vels of  the  multitudes  of  pigeons  that  were 
frequently  found  in  their  "  roosts,"  as  the 
encampments  they  made  in  the  woods 
were  often  termed  in  the  parlance  of  the 
country.  "  Can  we  not  go  in  a  body  and 
visit  this  roost  ?  " 

"It  might  pe  tone,"  answered  the 
Chainbearer ;  "it  might  pe  tone,  and  it 
is  time  we  wast  moving  in  t'eir  tirection, 
if  more  lant  is  to  pe  surveyet,  ant  t'ese 
pirts  came  from  t'e  hill  as  I  suppose  t'ey 
do.  Mooseridge  promiset  to  have  plenty 
of  pigeons  t'is  season." 

"Just  so,"  answered  Sureflint.  "Mil- 
lion, t'ousan',  hundred — more  too.  Neb- 
ber  see  more ;  nebber  see  so  man3r.  Great 
Spirit  don't  forget  poor  Injin ;  sometime 
give  him  deer — sometime  salmon — some- 
time pigeon — plenty  for  ebberybody  ;  only 
t'ink  so." 

"  Ay,  Sureflint ;  only  t'ink  so,  inteet, 
and  t'ere  is  enough  for  us  all,  and  plenty 
to  spare.  Got  is  pountiful  to  us,  put  we 
ton't  often  know  how  to  use  his  pounty," 
answered  Chainbearer,  who  had  been  ex- 
amining-the  birds.  "Finer  squaps  arn't 
often  met  wit';  and  I  too  shoult  like 
amazingly  to  see  one  more  roost  pefore  I 
go  to  roost  myself." 

"As  for  the  visit  to  the  roost,"  cried  I, 
"that  is  settled  for  to-morrow.  But  a 
man  who  has  just  come  out  of  a  war  like 
the  last,  into  peaceable  times,  has  no  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  his  end,  Chainbearer. 
Your  are  old  in  j^ears,  but  young  in  mind, 
as  well  as  body." 

"  Bot'  nearly  wore  out — bot'  nearly 
wore  out !  It  is  well  to  tell  an  olt  fool 
t'e  contrary,  put  I  know  petter.  T'ree- 
score  and  ten  is  man's  time,  and  I  haf 
fillet  up  t'e  numper  of  my  tays.  Got 
knows  pest,  when  it  wilt  pe  his  own  pleas 
ure  to  call  me  away;  put,  let  it  com 
when  it  will,  I  shall  now  tie  happy,  com 
paret  wit'  what  I  shoult  haf  tone  a  mont' 
ago." 
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"  You  surprise  me,  my  dear  friend  ! 
What  has  happened  to  make  this  differ- 
ence in  your  feeling's  ?  It  cannot  he  that 
you  are  changed  in  any  essential." 

"  T'e  tifference  is  in  Dus's  prospects. 
Now  Frank  has  a  goot  place,  my  gal  will 
not  pe  forsaken." 

"  Forsaken  !  Dus — Ursula — Miss  Mal- 
bone  forsaken  !  That  could  never  happen, 
Andries,  Frank  or  no  Frank." 

**  I  hope  not — I  hope  not,  lat — put  t'e 
gal  pegins  to  weep,  and  we'll  talk  no  more 
apout  it.  Harkee,  Susquesus ;  my  olt 
frient,  can  you  guite  us  to  t'is  rooSt  ?  " 

* '  Why  no  do  it,  eh  ?  Path  wide — open 
whole  waj\     Plain  as  river." 

"Well,  t'en,  we  wilt  all  pe  off  for  t'e 
place  in  t'e  morning.  My  new  assistant 
is  near,  and  it  is  high  time  Frank  and  I 
hat  gone  into  t'e  woots  ag'in." 

I  heard  this  arrangement  made,  though 
my  ej^es  were  following  Dus,  who  had 
started  from  her  seat,  and  rushed  into 
the  house,  endeavoring  to  hide  emotions 
that  were  not  to  be  hushed.  A  minute 
latter  I  saw  her  at  the  window  of  her 
own  room,  smiling,  though  the  cloud  had 
not  yet  entirely  dispersed. 

Next  morning  early  our  whole  party  left 
the  'Nest  for  the  hut  at  Mooseridge  and  the 
pigeon-roosts.  Dus  and  the  black  female 
servant  traveled  on  horseback,  there  being 
no  want  of  cattle  at  the  'Nest,  where,  as 
I  now  learned,  my  grandfather  had  left  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  among  a 
variety  of  other  articles,  several  side-sad- 
dles. The  rest  of  us  proceeded  on  foot, 
though  we  had  no  less  than  three  sumpter 
beasts  to  carry  our  food,  instruments, 
clothes,  etc.  Each  man  was  armed,  al- 
most as  a  matter  of  course  in  that  day, 
though  I  carried  a  double-barreled  fowl- 
ing-piece myself,  instead  of  a  rifle.  Sus- 
quesus acted  as  our.  guide. 

We  were  quite  an  hour  before  we 
reached  the  limits  of  the  settled  farms 
on  my  own  property ;  after  which,  we 
entered  the  virgin  forest.  In  consequence 
of  the  late  war,  which  had  brought  every- 
thing like  the  settlement  of  the  country  to 
a  dead  stand,  a  new  district  had  then 
little  of  the  straggling,  suburb-like  clear- 
ings which  are  apt  now  to  encircle  the 


1  older  portions  of  a  region  that  is  in  a  state 
of  transition.  On  the  contrary,  the  last 
well-fenced  and  reasonably  well-cultivated 
farm  passed,  we  plunged  into  the  bound- 
less woods  and  took  a  complete  leave  of 
nearly  every  vestige  of  civilized  life,  as 
one  enters  the  fields  on  quitting  a  town  in 
France.  There  was  a  path,  it  is  true,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  blazed  trees ;  but  it  was 
scarcely  beaten,  and  was  almost  as  illegi- 
ble as  a  bad  hand.  Still,  one  accustomed 
to  the  forest  had  little  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing it;  and  Susquesus  would  have  had 
none  in  finding  his  way  had  there  been  no 
path  at  all.  As  for  the  Chainbearer,  he 
moved  forward  too,  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision and  confidence,  the  habit  of  running 
straight  lines  amid  trees  having  given  his 
eye  an  accuracy  that  almost  equaled  the 
species  of  instinct  that  was  manifested  by 
the  Trackless  himself  on  such  subjects. 

This  was  a  pleasant  little  journey,  the 
depths  of  the  forest  rendering  the  heats 
of  the  season  as  agreeable  as  was  possi- 
ble. We  were  four  hours  in  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  little  mountain  on  which  the 
birds  had  built  their  nests,  where  we 
halted  to  take  some  refreshments. 

Little  time  is  lost  at  meals  in  the  forest, 
and  we  were  soon  ready  to  ascend  the  hill. 
The  horses  were  left  with  the  blacks,  Dus 
accompanj'ing  us  on  foot.  As  we  left  the 
spring  where  we  had  halted,  I  offered  her 
an  arm  to  aid  in  the  ascent ;  but  she  de- 
clined it,  apparently  much  amused  that  it 
should  have  been  offered. 

"What,  I,  a  chainbearess !  "  she  cried, 
laughing — "I,  who  have  fairly  wearied 
out  Frank,  and  even  made  my  uncle  feel 
tired,  though  he  would  never  own  it — I 
accept  an  arm  to  help  me  up  a  hill !  You 
forget,  Major  Littlepage,  that  the  first  ten 
years  of  my  life  were  passed  in  a  forest, 
and  that  a  year's  practice  has  brought 
back  all  my  old  habits,  and  made  me  a 
girl  of  the  woods  again." 

"I  scarce  know  what  to  make  of  you, 
for  you  seem  fitted  for  any  situation  in 
which  you  may  happen  to  be  thrown," 
I  answered,  profiting  by  the  circumstance 
that  we  were  out  of  the  hearing  of  our 
companions,  who  had  all  moved  ahead, 
to  utter  more  than  I  otherwise  might  ven- 
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ture  to  say — "  at  one  time  I  fancj7  you  the 
daughter  of  one  of  my  own  tenants,  at 
another,  the  heiress  of  some  ancient 
patroon." 

Dus  laughed  again  ;  then  she  blushed ; 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  short  ascent, 
she  remained  silent.  Short  the  ascent  was, 
and  we  were  soon  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  So  far  from  needing  my  assistance, 
Dus  actually  left  me  behind,  exerting  her- 
self in  a  way  that  brought  her  up  at  the  side 
of  the  Trackless  who  led  our  van.  "Whether 
this  was  done  in  order  to  prove  how  com- 
pletely she  was  a  forest  girl,  or  whether 
my  words  had  aroused  those  feelings  that 
are  apt  to  render  a  female  impulsive,  is 
more  than  I  can  say  even  now  ;  though  I 
suspected  at  the  time  that  the  latter  sen- 
sations had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  this 
extraordinar}^  activity  as  the  former.  I 
was  not  far  behind,  however,  and  when 
our  party  came  fairly  upon  the  roost,  the 
Trackless,  Dus,  and  myself  were  all  close 
together. 

I  scarce  know  how  to  describe  that  re- 
markable scene.  As  we  drew  near  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  pigeons  began  to  be 
seen  fluttering  among  the  branches  over 
our  heads,  as  individuals  are  met  along 
the  roads  that  lead  into  the  suburbs  of  a 
large  town.  We  had  probably  seen  a 
thousand  birds  glancing  around  among 
the  trees,  before  we  came  in  view  of  the 
roost  itself.  The  numbers  increased  as 
we  drew  nearer,  and  presently  the  forest 
was  alive  with  them.  The  fluttering  was 
incessant,  and  often  startling  as  we  passed 
ahead,  our  march  producing  a  movement 
in  the  living  crowd  that  really  became 
confounding.  Every  tree  was  literalry 
covered  with  nests,  many  having  at  least 
a  thousand  of  these  frail  tenements  on 
their  branches,  and  shaded  by  the  leaves. 
They  often  touched  each  other,  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  order  prevailing  among  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  that 
were  here  assembled.  The  place  had  the 
odor  of  a  fowl-house,  and  squabs  just 
fledged  sufficiently  to  trust  themselves  in 
short  flights  were  fluttering  around  us  in 
all  directions  in  tens  of  thousands.  To 
these  were  to  be  added  the  parents  of  the 
young  race  endeavoring  to  protect  them 


and  guide  them  in  a  way  to  escape  harm. 
Although  the  birds  rose  as  we  approached, 
and  the  woods  just  around  us  seemed  fair- 
ly alive  with  pigeons,  our  presence  pro- 
duced no  general  commotion  ;  every  one 
of  the  feathered  throng  appearing  to  be 
so  much  occupied  with  its  own  concerns, 
as  to  take  little  heed  of  the  visit  of  a 
party  of  strangers,  though  of  a  race  usu- 
ally so  formidable  to  their  own.  The 
masses  moved  before  us  precisely. as  a 
crowd  of  human  beings  yields  to  a  press- 
ure or  a  danger  on  any  given  point ;  the 
vacuuni  created  by  its  passage  filling  in 
its  rear,  as  the  water  of  the  ocean  flows 
into  the  track  of  the  keel. 

The  effect  on  most  of  us  was  confound- 
ing, and  I  can  only  compare  the  sensation 
produced  on  myself  by  the  extraordinary 
tumult  to  that  a  man  experiences  at  find- 
ing himself  suddenly  placed  in  the  midst 
of  an  excited  throng  of  human  beings.  The 
unnatural  disregard  of  our  persons  mani- 
fested by  the  birds  greatly  heightened  the 
effect,  and  caused  me  to  feel  as  if  some  un- 
earthly influence  reigned  in  the  place.  It 
was  strange,  indeed,  to  be  in  a  mob  of  the 
feathered  race  that  scarce  exhibited  a 
consciousness  of  one's  presence.  The  pig- 
eons seemed  a  world  of  themselves,  and 
too  much  occupied  with  their  own  concerns 
to  take  heed  of  matters  thay  lay  beyond 
them. 

Not  one  of  our  party  spoke  for  several 
minutes.  Astonishment  seemed  to  hold  us 
all  tongue-tied,  and  we  moved  slowly  for- 
ward into  the  fluttering  throng,  silent,  ab- 
sorbed, and  full  of  admiration  of  the  works 
of  the  Creator.  It  was  not  easy  to  hear 
each  others'  voices  when  we  did  speak,  the 
incessant  fluttering  of  wings  filling  the  air. 
Nor  were  the  birds  silent  in  other  respects. 
The  pigeon  is  not  a  noisy  creature,  but  ;i 
million  crowded  together  on  the  summit 
of  one  hill,  occupying  a  space  of  less -than 
a  mile  square,  did  not  leave  the  forest  in 
its  ordinaiy  impressive  stillness.  As  we 
advanced,  I  offered  my  arm,  almost  un- 
consciously, again  to  Dus,  and  she  took  it 
with  the  same  abstracted  manner  as  that 
in  which  it  had  been  held  forth  for  her  ac- 
ceptance. In  this  relation  to  each  other 
we  continued  to  follow  the  grave-looking 
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Onondago  as  he  moved  still  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  midst  of  the  fluttering 
tumult. 

At  this  instant  there  occurred  an  inter- 
ruption that,  I  am  ready  enough  to  confess, 
caused  the  blood  to  rush  toward  my  own 
heart  in  a  flood.  As  for  Dus,  she  clung  to 
me,  as  woman  will  cling  to  man,  when  he 
possesses  her  confidence,  and  she  feels  that 
she  is  insufficient  for  her  own  support. 
Both  hands  were  on  my  arm,  and  I  felt 
that,  unconsciously,  her  form  was  pressing 
closer  to  mine,  in  a  manner  she  would 
have  carefully  avoided  in  a  moment  of 
perfect  self-possession.  Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  say  that  Dus  was  afraid.  Her 
color  was  heightened,  her  charming  e3^es 
were  filled  with  a  wonder  that  was  not 
unmixed  with  curiosity,  but  her  air  was 
spirited  in  spite  of  a  scene  that  might 
try  the  nerves  of  the  boldest  man.  Sure- 
flint  and  Chainbearer  were  alone  totally 
unmoved ;  for  they  had  been  at  pigeons' 
roosts  before,  and  knew  what  to  expect. 
To  them  the  wonders  of  the  woods  were 
no  longer  novel.  Each  stood  leaning  on 
his  rifle  and  smiling  at  our  evident  as- 
tonishment. I  am  wrong ;  the  Indian  did 
not  even  smile  :  for  that  would  have  been 
an  unusual  indication  of  feeling  for  him 
to  manifest ;  but  he  did  betray  a  sort  of 
covert  consciousness  that  the  scene  must 
be  astounding  to  us.  But  I  will  endeavor 
to  explain  what  it  was  that  so  largely  in- 
creased the  first  effect  of  our  visit. 

While  standing  wondering  at  the  extra- 
ordinary scene  around  us,  a  noise  was 
heard  rising  above  that  of  the  incessant 
fluttering,  which  I  can  only  liken  to  that 
of  the  trampling  of  thousands  of  horses 
on  a  beaten  road.  This  noise  at  first 
sounded  distant,  but  it  increased  rapidly 
in  proximity  and  power,  until  it  came  roll- 
ing in  upon  us,  among  the  tree-tops,  like 
a  crash  of  thunder.  The  air  was  suddenly 
darkened,  and  the  place  where  we  stood 
as  somber  as  a  dusky  twilight.  At  the 
same  instant,  all  the  pigeons  near  us,  that 
had  been  on  their  nests,  appeared  to  fall 
out  of  them,  and  the  space  immediately 
above  our  heads  was  at  once  filled  with 
birds.  Chaos  itself  could  hardly  have 
represented  greater  confusion,  or  a  great- 


er uproar.  As  for  the  birds,  they  now 
seemed  to  disregard  our  presence  en- 
tirely ;  possibly  they  could  not  see  us  on 
account  of  their  own  numbers  ;  for  they 
fluttered  in  between  Dus  and  myself,  hit- 
ting us  with  their  wings,  and  at  times 
appearing  as  if  about  to  bury  us  in  ava- 
lanches of  pigeons.  Each  of  us  caught 
one  at  least  in  our  hands,  while  Chain- 
bearer  and  the  Indian  took  them  in  some 
numbers,  letting  one  prisoner  go  as  an- 
other was  taken.  In  a  word,  we  seemed 
to  be  in  a  world  of  pigeons.  This  part  of 
the  scene  ma}'  have  lasted  a  minute,  when 
the  space  around  us  was  suddenly  cleared, 
the  birds  glancing  upward  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  disappearing  among 
the  foliage.  All  this  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  return  of  the  female  birds, 
which  had  been  off  at  a  distance,  some 
twenty  miles  at  least,  to  feed  on  beech- 
nuts, and  which  now  assumed  the  places 
of  the  males  on  the  nests  ;  the  latter  tak- 
ing a  flight  to  get  their  meal  in  their  turn. 

I  have  since  had  the  curiosity  to  make 
a  sort  of  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  the 
birds  that  must  have  come  in  upon  the 
roost,  in  that,  to  us,  memorable  minute. 
Such  a  calculation,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
must  be  very  vague,  though  one  may  get 
certain  principles  by  estimating  the  size 
of  a  flock  by  the  known  rapidity  of  the 
flight,  and  other  similar  means;  and  I 
remember  that  Frank  Malbone  and  my- 
self supposed  that  a  million  of  birds  must 
have  come  in  on  that  return,  and  as  many 
departed  !  As  the  pigeon  is  a  very  vora- 
cious bird,  the  question  is  apt  to  present 
itself,  where  food  is  obtained  for  so  many 
mouths ;  but,  when  we  remember  the  vast 
extent  of  the  American  forests,  this  diffi- 
culty is  at  once  met.  Admitting  that  the 
colony  we  visited  contained  many  millions 
of  birds,  and,  counting  old  and  young,  1 
have  no  doubt  it  did,  there  was  probably 
a  fruit-bearing  tree  for  each,  within  an 
hour's  flight  from  that  very  spot ! 

Such  is  the  scale  on  which  nature  labors 
in  the  wilderness  !  I  have  seen  insects 
fluttering  in  the  air  at  particular  seasons, 
and  at  particular  places,  until  the\-  formed 
little  clouds  ;  a  sight  every  one  must  have 
witnessed   on  many  occasions ;     and    as 
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those  insects  appear,  on  their  diminished 
scale,  so  did  the  pig-eons  appear  to  us  at 
the  roost  of  Mooseridge.  We  passed  an 
hour  in  the  town  of  birds,  finding*  our 
tongues  and  our  other  faculties,  as  we 
became  accustomed  to  our  situation.  In 
a  short  time,  even  Dus  grew  as  composed 
as  at  all  comported  with  the  excitement 
natural  to  one  in  such  a  place ;  and  we 
studied  the  habits  of  the  pretty  animals 
with  a  zest  that  I  found  so  much  the 
greater  for  studying  them  in  her  com- 
pany. At  the  end  of  the  hour  we  left  the 
hill,  our  departure  producing  no  more  sen- 
sation in  that  countless  tribe  of  pigeons 
than  our  arrival. 

"  It  is  a  proof  that  numbers  can  change 
our  natures,"  said  Dus,  as  we  descended 
the  little  mountain.  "Here  have  we  been 
almost  in  contact  with  pigeons  which 
would  not  have  suffered  us  to  come  within 
a  hundred  feet  of  them,  had  they  been  in 
ordinary  flocks,  or  as  single  birds.  Is  it 
that  numbers  give  them  courage  ?  " 

"Confidence,  rather.  It  is  just  so  with 
men ;  who  will  exhibit  an  indifference  in 
crowds  that  they  rarely  possess  when 
alone.  The  sights,  interruptions,  and 
even  dangers  that  will  draw  all  our  atten- 
tion when  with  a  few,  often  seem  indif- 
ferent to  us  when  in  the  tumult  of  a 
throng  of  fellow-creatures." 

"  What  is  meant  by  a  panic  in  an  army, 
then?" 

"  It  is  following  the  same  law,  making 
man  subject  to  the  pulses  of  these  around 
him.  If  the  impulse  be  onward,  onward 
we  go ;  if  for  retreat,  we  run  like  sheep. 
If  occupied  with  ourselves  as  a  body,  we 
disregard  trifling  interruptions,  as  these 
pigeons  have  just  done  in  our  own  case. 
Large  bodies  of  animals,  whether  human 
or  not,  seem  to  become  subject  to  certain 
general  laws  that  increase  the  power  of 
the  whole  over  the  acts  and  feelings  of 
any  one  or  any  few  of  their  number." 

"  According  to  that  rule,  our  new  re- 
publican form  of  government  ought  to  be 
a  very  strong  one ;  though  I  have  heard 
many  express  their  fears  it  will  be  no 
government  at  all." 

"  Unless  a  miracle  be  wrought  in  our 
behalf,  it  will  be  the  strongest  govern- 


ment in  the  world  for  certain  purposes, 
and  the  weakest  for  others.  It  professes 
a  principle  of  self-preservation  that  is  not 
enjoyed  by  other  systems,  since  the  peo- 
ple must  revolt  against  themselves  to 
overturn  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
will  want  the  active  living  principle  of 
steady,  consistent  justice,  since  there  will 
be  no  independent  power  whose  duty  and 
whose  interest  it  will  be  to  see  it  admin- 
istered. The  wisest  man  I  ever  knew  has 
prophesied  to  me  that  this  is  the  point  on 
which  our  system  will ■  break  down;  ren- 
dering the  character,  the  person,  and  the 
property  of  the  citizen  insecure,  and  con- 
sequently the  institutions  odious  to  those 
who  once  have  loved  them." 

"I  trust  there  is  no  danger  of  that !  " 
said  Dus,  quickly. 

"  There  is  danger  from  everything  that 
man  controls.  We  have  those  among  us 
who  preach  the  possible  perfection  of  the 
human  race,  maintaining  the  gross  delu- 
sion that  men  are  what  they  are  known 
to  be,  merely  because  they  have  been  ill- 
governed  ;  and  a  more  dangerous  theory, 
in  my  poor  judgment,  cannot  be  broached." 

"You  think,  then,  that  the  theory  is 
false?" 

"  Beyond  a  question  ;  governments  are 
oftener  spoiled  by  men  than  men  \>y  gov- 
ernments ;  though  the  last  certainly  have 
a  marked  influence  on  character.  The 
best  government  of  which  we  know  anj7- 
thing  is  that  of  the  universe  ;  and  it  is  so, 
merely  because  it  proceeds  from  a  single 
will,  that  will  being  without  blemish." 

■'  Your  despotic  governments  are  said 
to  be  the  very  worst  in  the  world." 

"  They  are  good  or  bad  as  they  happen 
to  be  administered.  The  necessity  of 
maintaining  such  governments  by  force 
renders  them  often  oppressive ;  but  a  gov- 
ernment of  numbers  may  become  more 
despotic  than  that  of  an  individual ;  since 
the  people  will,  in  some  mode  or  other, 
always  sustain  the  oppressed  as  against 
the  despot,  but  rarely,  or  never,  as  against 
themselves.  You  saw  that  those  pigeons 
lost  their  instinct,  under  the  impulse 
given  them  by  numbers.  God  forever 
protect  me  against  the  tyranny  of  num- 
bers." 
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"  But  everybody  says  our  sj'stem  is  ad- 
mirable, and  the  best  in  the  world ;  and 
even  a  despot's  government  is  the  govern- 
ment of  a  man." 

"It  is  one  of  the  effects  of  numbers 
that  men  shrink  from  speaking  the  truth, 
when  they  find  themselves  opposed  to 
large  majorities.  As  respects  self-rule, 
the  colonies  were  ever  freer  than  the 
mother  country ;  and  we  are,  as  yet, 
merely  pursuing  our  ancient  practices, 
substituting  allegiance  to  the  confedera- 
tion for  allegiance  to  the  king.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  sufficiently  material  to  produce 
early  changes.  We  are  to  wait  until  that 
which  there  is  of  new  principles  in  our 
present  system  shall  have  time  to  work 
radical  changes,  when  we  shall  begin  to 
ascertain  how  much  better  we  really  are 
than  our  neighbors.'''  * 

Dus  and  1  continued  to  converse  on  this 
subject  until  she  got  again  into  the  sad- 
dle. I  was  delighted  with  her  good  sense 
and  intelligence,  which  were  made  appar- 
ent more  in  the  pertinacity  of  her  questions 
than  by  any  positive  knowledge  she  had  on 
such  subjects,  which  usually  have  very 
few  attractions  for  young  women.  Never- 
theless, Dus  had  an  activity  of  mind  and 
a  readiness  of  perception  that  supplied 
many  of  the  deficiencies  of  education  on 
these  points ;  and  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  been  engaged  in  a  political  dis- 
cussion from  which  I  derived  so  much  sat- 
isfaction.     I  must  own,   however,   it    is 

*  At  the  time  of  which  Mr.  Mordaunt  Littlepage 
is  here  speaking,  it  was  far  less  the  fashion  to  extol 
the  institutions  than  it  is  to-day. .  Men  then  openly 
wrote  and  spoke  against  them,  while  few  dare,  at  the 
present  time,  point  out  faults  that  every  person  of 
intelligence  knows  and  feels  to  be  defects.  A  few 
years  since,  when  Jackson  was  placed  in  the  White 
House,  it  was  the  fashion  of  Europe  to  predict  that 
we  had  elevated  a  soldier  to  power,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  bayonet  was  at  hand.  This  every  in- 
telligent American  knew  to  be  rank  nonsense.  The 
approach  of  the  government  of  the  bayonet  among 
us,  if  it  is  ever  to  come,  may  be  foreseen  by  the 
magnitude  of  popular  abuses,  against  which  force 
is  the  only  remedy.  Every  well-wisher  of  the  free- 
dom this  country  has  hitherto  enjoyed  should  now 
look  upon  the  popular  tendencies  with  distrust, 
as,  whenever  it  is  taken  away,  it  will  go  as  their 
direct  consequence;  it  being  an  inherent  principle 
in  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  to  misuse  all  his 
privileges;  even  those  connected  with  religion  it- 
self. If  history  proves  anything,  it  proves  this.— 
Editor. 


possible  that  the  golden  hair  flying  about 
a  face  that  was  just  as  ruddy  as  comported 
with  the  delicacy  of  the  sex,  the  rich 
mouth,  the  brilliant  teeth,  and  the  spirited 
and  3ret  tender  blue  eyes,  may  have  in- 
creased a  wisdom  that  I  found  so  remark- 
able. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"Fie,  fle,  fond  love,  thou  art  so  full  of  fear, 

As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemmed  with  thieves, 
Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear, 
Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves." 
—Venus  and  Adonis. 

The  hut  or  huts  of  Chainbearer  had  far 
more  comfort  in  and  around  them  than  I 
was  prepared  to  find.  They  were  three 
in  number,  one  having  been  erected  as  a 
kitchen  and  a  place  to  contain  the  male 
slaves ;  another  for  the  special  accommo- 
dation of  Ursula  and  the  female  black ; 
and  the  third  to  receive  men.  The  eat- 
ing-room was  attached  to  the  kitchen ; 
and  all  these  buildings,  which  had  now 
stood  the  entire  3rear,  were  constructed  of 
logs,  and  were  covered  with  bark.  They 
were  roughly  made,  as  usual;  but  that 
appropriated  to  Dus  was  so  much  supe- 
rior to  the  others  in  its  arrangements, 
internal  and  external,  as  at  once  to  denote 
the  presence  and  the  influence  of  woman. 
It  may  have  some  interest  with  the  reader 
briefly  to  describe  the  place. 

Quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  spring 
had  been  found,  as  the  first  consideration 
in  "locating,"  as  it  is  called  by  that  por- 
tion of  our  people  who  get  upon  their  con- 
versational stilts.  The  spring  burst  out 
of  the  side  of  a  declivity,  the  land  stretch- 
ing away  for  more  than  a  mile  from  its 
foot  in  an  inclined  plane  that  was  densely 
covered  with  some  of  the  noblest  elms, 
beeches,  maples,  and  black  birches  I  have 
ever  seen.  This  spot,  the  Chainbearer 
early  assured  me,  was  the  most  valuable 
of  all  the  lands  of  Mooseridge.  He  had 
selected  it  because  it  was  central,  and 
particularly  clear  from  underbrush;  be- 
sides having  no  stagnant  water  near  it. 
In  other  respects,  it  was  like  any  other 
point  in  that  vast  forest ;  being  dark, 
shaded,  and  surrounded  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  bountiful  vegetation. 
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Here  Chainbearer  had  erected  his  hut, 
a  low,  solid  structure  of  pine  log's,  that 
were  picturesque  in  appearance,  and  not 
without  their  rude  comforts,  in  their  sev- 
eral ways.  These  buildings  were  irregu- 
larly placed,  though  the  spring  was  in 
their  control.  The  kitchen  and  eating- 
room  were  nearest  the  water  ,  at  no  great 
distance  from  these  was  the  habitation  of 
the  men ;  while  the  smaller  structure,  which 
Frank  Malbone  laughingly  termed  the 
"harem,"  stood  a  little  apart,  on  a  slight 
spur  of  land,  but  within  fifty  yards  of 
Andries's  own  lodgings.  Boards  had  been 
cut  by  hand  for  the  floors  and  doors  of 
these  huts,  though  no  building  but  the 
"harem"  had  any  window  that  was 
glazed.  This  last  had  two  such  windows, 
and  Frank  had  even  taken  care  to  provide 
for  his  sister's  dwelling  rude  but  strong 
window  shutters. 

As  for  defenses  against  an  enemy,  they 
were  no  longer  thought  of  within  the  limits 
of  New  York.  Block-houses,  and  other- 
wise fortified  dwellings,  had  been  neces- 
sary so  long  as  the  French  possessed 
Canada;  but  after  the  capture  of  that 
colony,  few  had  deemed  any  such  precau- 
tions called  for,  until  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution brought  a  savage  foe  once  more 
among  the  frontier  settlements ;  frontier, 
as  to  civilization,  if  not  as  to  territory. 
With  the  termination  of  that  war  had 
ceased  this,  the  latest  demand  for  pro- 
visions of  that  nature ;  and  the  Chain- 
bearer  had  not  thought  of  Using  any  care 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  violence,  in 
"  making  his  pitch." 

Nevertheless,  each  hut  would  have  been 
a  reasonably  strong  post,  on  an  emer- 
gency ;  the  logs  being  bullet-proof,  and 
still  remaining  undeca3red  and  compact. 
Palisades  were  not  thought  of  now,  nor 
was  there  any  covered  means  of  com- 
municating between  one  hut  and  another. 
In  a  word,  whatever  there  might  be  in 
the  way  of  security  in  these  structures 
was  the  result  of  the  soliditj'-  of  their  ma- 
terial, and  of  the  fashion  of  building  that 
was  then  and  is  still  customary  every- 
where in  the  forest.  As  against  wild 
beasts  there  was  entire  protection,  and 
other  enemies   were   no   longer   dreaded. 


Around  the  huts  there  were  no  incis- 
ures of  any  sort,  nor  any  other  cleared 
land  than  a  spot  of  about  half  an  acre  in 
extent,  off  of  which  had  been  cut  the 
small  pines  that  furnished  the  logs  of 
which  they  were  built.  A  few  vegetables 
had  been  put  into  the  ground  at  the  most 
open  point;  but  a  fence  being  unneces- 
sary, none  had  been  built.  As  for  the 
huts,  they  stood  completely  shaded  by  the 
forest,  the  pines  having  been  cut  on  an 
eminence  a  hundred  yards  distant.  This 
spot,  however,  small  as  it  was,  brought 
enough  of  the  commoner  sort  of  plants 
to  furnish  a  frugal  table. 

Such  was  the  spot  that  was  then  known 
in  all  that  region  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Chainbearer's  Huts,"  This  name  has 
been  retained  and  the  huts  are  still  stand- 
ing, circumstances  having  rendered  them 
memorable  in  my  personal  history,  and 
caused  me  to  direct  their  preservation, 
at  least  as  long  as  I  shall  live.  As  the 
place  had  been  inhabited  a  considerable 
time  that  spring  and  summer,  it  bore 
some  of  the  other  signs  of  the  presence 
of  man  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  its  character 
as  a  residence  was  that  of  deep  forest  se- 
clusion. In  point  of  fact,  it  stood  buried 
in  the  woods,  distant  fully  fifteen  miles 
from  the  nearest  known  habitation,  and 
in  so  much  removed  from  the  comfort, 
succor,  and  outward  communications  of 
civilized  life.  These  isolated  abodes,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
State,  even  at  the  present  hour  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  them  will  be  found 
during  the  whole  of  this  century.  It  is 
true,  that  the  western,  middle,  southern, 
southwestern,  northwestern  and  north- 
eastern counties  of  New  York,  all  of  which 
were  wild,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  writing,  are  alread37  well  set- 
tled, or  are  fast  filling  up,  but  there  is  a 
high  mountainous  region,  in  middle-north- 
ern New  York,  which  will  remain  virtu- 
ally a  wilderness,  I  should  think,  for  quite 
a  century,  if  not  longer.  I  have  traveled 
through  this  district  of  wilderness  very 
lately,  and  have  found  it  picturesque  and 
well  suited  for  the  sportsman,  abounding 
in  deer,  fish  and  forest  birds,  but  not  so 
much   suited    to  the  commoner  wants  of 
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man  as  to  bring  it  very  soon  into  demand 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  husband- 
man. If  this  quarter  of  the  country  do 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  lawless  squat- 
ters and  plunderers  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other, of  which  there  is  always  some 
danger  in  a  country  of  so  great  extent, 
it  will  become  a  very  pleasant  resort  of 
the  sportsman,  who  is  likely  soon  to  lose 
his  haunts  in  the  other  quarters  of  the 
State. 

Jaap  had  brought  over  some  horses  of 
mine  from  the  'Nest  as  sumpter-beasts, 
and  these  being  sent  back  for  want  of 
provender,  the  negro  himself  remained  at 
the  "Huts"  as  a  general  assistant,  and 
as  a  sort  of  hunter.  A  Westchester  ne- 
gro is  pretty  certain  to  be  a  shot,  espe- 
cially if  he  happen  to  belong  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  Neck  ;  for  there  is  no  jealousy 
of  trusting  arms  in  the  hands  of  our  New 
York  slaves.  But  Jaap  having  served,  in 
a  manner,  was  entitled  to  burn  as  much 
gunpowder  as  he  pleased.  By  means  of 
one  of  his  warlike  exploits,  the  old  fellow 
had  become  possessed  of  a  very  capital 
fowling-piece,  plunder  obtained  from  some 
slain  English  officer,  I  always  supposed ; 
and  this  arm  he  invariably  kept  near  his 
person,  as  a  trophy  of  his  own  success. 
The  shooting  of  Westchester,  however, 
and  that  of  the  forest,  were  very  different 
branches  of  the  same  art.  Jaap  belonged 
to  the  school  of  the  former,  in  which  the 
pointer  and  the  setter  were  used.  The 
game  was  "put  up,"  and  "marked 
down,"  and  the  bird  was  invariably  shot 
on  the  wing.  My  attention  was  early 
called  to  this  distinction,  by  overhearing 
a  conversation  between  the  negro  and  the 
Indian  that  took  place  within  a  few  min- 
utes after  our  arrival,  and  a  portion  of 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate. 

Jaap  and  Sureflint  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
very  old  acquaintances  and  fast  friends. 
They  had  been  actors  in  certain  memor- 
able scenes,  on  those  very  lands  of  Moose- 
ridge,  some  time  before  my  birth,  and 
had  often  met  and  served  as  comrades 
during  the  last  war.  The  known  antip- 
athy between  the  races  of  the  red  and 
black  man  did  not  exist  as  between  them, 
though  the    negro   regarded   the   Indian 


with  some  of  that  self-sufficiency  which 
the  domestic  servant  would  be  apt  to  en- 
tertain for  a  savage  roamer  of  the  forest ; 
while  the  Onondago  could  not  but  look  on 
my  fellow  as  one  of  the  freest  of  the  free 
would  naturally  feel  disposed  to  look  on 
one  who  was  content  to  live  in  bondage. 
These  feelings  were  rather  mitigated  than 
extinguished  by  their  friendship,  and 
often  made  themselves  manifest  in  the 
course  of  their  daily  communion  with  each 
other. 

A  bag  filled  with  squabs  had  been 
brought  from  the  roost,  and  Jaap  had 
emptied  it  of  its  contents  on  the  ground 
near  the  kitchen,  to  commence  the  neces- 
sary operations  of  picking  and  cleaning, 
preparatory  to  handing  the  birds  over  to 
the  cook.  As  for  the  Onondago,  he  took 
his  seat  near  by  on  a  log  very  coolly,  a 
spectator  of  his  companion's  labors,  but 
disdaining  to  enter  in  person  on  such 
woman's  work,  nowT  that  he  was  neither 
on  a  message  nor  on  a  war-path.  Neces- 
sity alone  could  induce  him  to  submit  to 
any  menial  labor,  nor  do  I  believe  he  would 
have  offered  to  assist,  had  he  seen  the  fair 
hand  of  Dus  herself  plucking  these  pigeons. 
To  him  it  would  have  been  perfectly  suit- 
able that  a  "  squaw  "  should  do  the  work 
of  a  "  squaw,"  while  a  warrior  maintained 
his  dignified  idleness.  Systematic  and  in- 
telligent industry  are  the  attendants  of 
civilization,  the  wants  created  by  which 
can  only  be  supplied  by  the  unremitted 
care  of  those  who  live  by  their  exist- 
ence. 

"Dere,  old  Sus,"  exclaimed  the  negro, 
shaking  the  last  of  the  dead  birds  from  the 
bag — "  dere,  now,  Injin ;  I  s'pose  you 
t'inks  'em  ere's  game  !  " 

"  What  you  call  him,  eh  ?  "  demanded 
the  Onondago,  e37ing  the  negro  sharply. 

"I  doesn't  call  'em  game  a  bit,  red- 
skin. Dem's  not  varmint,  n'oder ;  but 
den,  dem  isn't  game.  Game's  game.  I 
s'pose  you  does  know,  Sus  ?  " 

"  Game,  game — good.  T'at  true — who 
say  no  ?" 

"  Yes,  it's  easy  enough  to  say  a  t'ing, 
but  it's  not  so  berry  easy  to  understan'. 
Can  any  Injin  in  York  State,  now,  tell  me 
why  pigeon  isn't  game  ?  " 
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"  Pig-eon  game — good  game,  too.  Eat 
sweet — many  time  want  more." 

"Now,  I  do  s'pose,  Trackless" — Jaap 
loved  to  run  through  the  whole  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Onondago's  names — "  Now,  I 
do  s'pose,  Trackless,  you  t'ink  tame 
pigeon  just  as  good  as  wild  ?  " 

' '  Don't  know — nebber  eat  tame — s'pose 
him  good,  too." 

"  Well,  den,  you  s'poses  berry  wrong. 
Tame  pigeons  poor  stuff ;  but  no  pigeon 
be  game.  Nuttin'  game,  Sureflint,  dat  a 
dog  won't  p'int,  or  set.  Masser  Mor- 
daunt  h'an't  got  no  dog  at  de  Bush  or 
de  Toe,  and  he  keeps  dogs  enough  at  hot', 
dat  would  p'int  a  pigeon." 

"P'int  deer,  eh?" 

"Well,  I  doesn't  know.  P'raps  he  will, 
p'raps  he  won't.  Dere  isn't  no  deer  in 
Westchester  for  us  to  try  de  dogs  on,  so 
a  body  can't  tell.  You  remem'er  'e  day, 
Sus,  when  we  fit  your  red-skins  out  here, 
'long  time  ago,  wit'  Masser  Corny  and 
Masser  Ten  Eyck,  and  ole  Masser  Herman 
Mordaunt,  and  Miss  Anneke,  and  Miss 
Mary,  an'  your  frin'  Jumper?  You  re- 
mem'er dat,  ha  !  Onondago  ?  " 

"Sartain — no  forget — Injin  nebber  for- 
get. Don't  forget  friend — don't  forget 
enemy." 

Here  Jaap  raised  one  of  his  shouting 
negro  laughs,  in  which  all  the  joyousness 
of  his  nature  seemed  to  enter  with  as 
much  zest  as  if  he  were  subjected  to  a 
sort  of  mental  tickling;  then  he  let  the 
character  of  his  merriment  be  seen  by  his 
answer. 

**  Sartain'  nough — you  remem'er  dat  fel- 
ler, Muss,  Trackless  ?  He  get  heself  in  a 
muss  by  habbing  too  much  mem'ry.  Good 
to  hab  mem'ry  when  you  told  to  do 
work ;  but  sometime  mem'ry  bad  'nough. 
Berry  bad  to  hab  so  much  mem'ry  dat 
he  can't  forget  small  floggin'."  « 

"No  true,"  answered  the  Onondago,  a 
little  sternly,  though  a  very  little ;  for, 
while  he  and  Jaap  disputed  daily,  they 
never  quarreled.  "No  true,  so.  Flog 
bad  for  back." 

"  Well,  dat  because  you  red-skin  —  a 
color'  man  don't  mind  him  as  much  as 
dis  squab.  Get  use  to  him  in  little 
while;    den  he  nuttin'  to  speak  of." 


Sureflint  made  no  answer,  but  he  looked 
as  if  he  pitied  the  ignorance,  humility,  and 
condition  of  his  friend. 

"  What  you  t'ink  of  dis  worl',  Susque- 
sus  ?  "  suddenly  demanded  the  negro,  toss- 
ing a  squab  that  he  had  cleaned  into  a 
pail,  and  taking  another.  "  How  you 
t'ink  white  man  come  ? — how  you  t'ink 
red  man  come  ? — how  you  t'ink  color' 
gentl'em  come,  eh  ?  " 

"  Great  Spirit  say  so — t'en  all  come. 
Fill  Injin  full  of  blood — t'at  make  him  red 
— fill  nigger  wit'  ink — t'at  make  him  black 
— pale-face  pale  'cause  he  live  in  sun,  and 
color  dry  out." 

Here  Jaap  laughed  so  loud  that  he  drew 
all  three  of  Chainbearer's  blacks  to  the 
door,  who  joined  in  the  fun  out  of  pure 
sympathy,  though  they  could  not  have 
known  its  cause.  Those  blacks  !  They 
may  be  very  miserable  as  slaves ;  but  it  is 
certain  no  other  class  in  America  laugh 
so  often,  or  so  easily,  or  one-half  as 
heartily. 

"  Harkee,  Injin,"  resumed  Jaap,  as 
soon  as  he  had  laughed  as  much  as  he 
wished  to  do  at  that  particular  moment — 
"Harkee,  Injun — you  t'ink 'arth  round, 
or  'arth  flat  ?  " 

"How  do  you  mean — 'arth  up  and 
down — no  round — no  flat." 

"  Dat  not  what  I  mean.  Bot'  up  and 
down  in  one  sens',  but  no  up  and  down  in 
'noder.  Masser  Mordaunt,  now,  and  Mas- 
ser Corny  too,  bot'  say  'arth  round  like 
an  apple,  and  dat  he'd  stand  one  way  in 
day-time,  an'  'noder  way  in  night-time. 
Now,  what  you  t'ink  of  dat,  Injun  ?  " 

The  Trackless  listened  gravely,  but  he 
expressed  neither  assent  nor  dissent.  I 
knew  he  had  a  respect  for  both  my  father 
and  myself ;  but  it  was  asking  a  great  deal 
of  him  to  credit  that  the  world  was  round ; 
nor  did  he  understand  how  one  could  be 
turned  over  in  the  manner  Jaap  pre- 
tended. 

"S'pose  it  so,"  he  remarked,  after  a 
pause  of  reflection — "  S'pose  it  so,  den  man 
stand  upside  down  ?  Man  stand  on  foot ; 
no  stand  on  head." 

"Worl'  turn  round,  Injun  ;  dat  a  reason 
why  you  stand  on  he  head  one  time ;  on  he 
foot  'noder." 
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"  Who  tell  t'at  tradition,  Jaap  ?  Nebber 
heard  him  afore." 

"  Masser  Corny  tell  me  dat,  long*  time 
ago ;  when  I  war  little  boy.  Ask  Masser 
Mordaunt  one  day,  and  he  tell  you  a  same 
story.  Ebberybody  say  dat  but  Masser 
Dirck  Follock ;  and  he  say  to  me,  one 
time,  '  It  true,  Jaap,  t'e  book  do  say  so — 
and  your  Masser  Corny  believe  him ;  but 
I  want  to  see  t'e  worl'  turn  round,  afore  I 
b'lieve  it.'  Dat  what  Colonel  Follock  sajr, 
Trackless;  you    know  he  berry  honest." 

"Good — honest  man,  colonel  —  brave 
warrior — true  friend — b'lieve  all  he  tell 
when  he  know ;  but  don't  know  ebbery- 
t'ing.  Gen'ral  know  more — major  young, 
but  know  more." 

Perhaps  my  modesty  ought  to  cause  me 
to  hesitate  about  recording  that  which 
the  partiality  of  so  good  a  friend  as  Sus- 
quesus  might  induce  him  to  say  ;  but  it  is 
my  wish  to  be  particular,  and  to  relate  all 
that  passed  on  this  occasion.  Jaap  could 
not  object  to  the  Indian's  proposition,  for 
he  had  too  much  love  and  attachment  for 
his  two  masters  not  to  admit  at  once  that 
the3r  knew  more  than  Colonel  Follock ;  no 
very  extravagant  assumption,  by  the  "way. 

"Yes,  he  good  'nough,"  answered  the 
black,  "but  he  don't  know  half  as  much 
as  Masser  Corny,  or  Masser  Mordaunt. 
He  say  worl'  isn't  round ;  now,  I  t'ink 
he  look  round." 

"What  Chainbearer  say  ?"  asked  the 
Indian,  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  determined 
that  his  own  opinion  should  be  governed 
bty  that  of  a  man  whom  he  so  well  loved. 
"  Chainbearer  nebber  lie." 

"Nor  do  Masser  Corny,  nor  Masser 
Mordaunt?  "  exclaimed  Jaap,  a  little  in- 
dignantly. "  You  t'ink,  Trackless,  e'der 
of  my  massers  lie  !  " 

That  was  an  accusation  that  Susquesus 
never  intended  to  make;  though  his 
greater  intimacy  with,  and  greater  reli- 
ance on  old  Andries  had,  naturally  enough, 
induced  him  to  ask  the  question  he  had 
put. 

"No  sayeederlie,"  answered  the  Onon- 
dago;  "but  many  forked  tongue  about, 
and  maybe  hear  so,  and  t'ink  so.  Chain- 
bearer stop  ear  ;  nebber  listen  to  crooked 
tongue." 


"  Well,  here  come  Chainbearer  he  self, 
Sus ;  so,  jist  for  graterfercashun,  you 
shall  hear  what  'e  ole  man  say.  It  berry 
true,  Chainbearer  honest  man,  and  I  like 
to  know  he  opinion  myself,  sin'  it  isn't 
eas3r,  Trackless,  to  understan'  how  a  mor- 
tal being  can  stan'  up,  head  down  !  " 

"  What  '  mortal  being '  mean  eh  ?  " 

"Why,  it  mean  mortality,  Injin — you, 
mortality — I,  mortality — Masser  Corny, 
mortality — Masser  Mordaunt,  mortality 
— Miss  Anneke,  mortalit}' —  ebberybody 
mortality ;  but  ebberybody  not  'e  same 
sort  of  mortality  !  —  Understan'  now, 
Sus?" 

The  Indian  shook  his  head  and  looked 
perplexed  ;  but  the  Chainbearer  coming 
up  at  that  moment,  that  branch  of  the 
matter  in  discussion  was  pursued  no 
farther.  After  exchanging  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  pigeons,  Jaap  did  not 
scruple  to  redeem  the  pledge  he  had  given 
his  red  friend,  by  plunging  at  once  into 
the  main  subject  with  the  Chainbearer. 

"  You  know  how  it  be  wid  Injin,  Masser 
Chainbearer,"  said  Jaap — "  'Ey  is  always 
poor  missedercated  creatur's,  and  knows 
nuttin'  but  what  come  by  chance  —  now 
here  be  Surefiint,  he  can  no  way  t'ink  dis 
worl'  round  ;  and  dat  it  turn  round,  too  ; 
and  so  he  want  me  to  ask  what  you  got  to 
say  about  dat  matter  ?  " 

Chainbearer  was  no  scholar.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  Leyden,  and  of  the  many, 
very  many  learned  Dutchmen  it  had  sent 
forth  into  the  world,  few  of  them  ever 
reached  America.  Our  brethren  of  the 
eastern  colonies,  now  states,  had  long 
been  remarkable,  as  a  whole,  for  that 
"dangerous  thing,"  a  "little  learning;  " 
but  I  cannot  say  that  the  Dutch  of  New 
York,  also  viewed  as  a  whole,  incurred 
any  of  those  risks.  To  own  the  truth,  it 
was  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  be  more 
profoundly  ignorant,  on  all  things  con- 
nected with  science,  than  were  the  mass 
of  the  uneducated  Dutch  of  New  York,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-four. 

It  made  little  difference  as  to  condition 
in  life,  unless  one  rose  as  high  as  the  old 
colonial  aristocracy  of  that  stock,  and  an 
occasional  exception  in  favor  of  a  family 
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that  intended  to  rear,  or  had  reared  in  its 
bosom  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Such 
was  the  strength  of  the  prejudice  among 
these  people,  that  they  distrusted  the 
English  schools,  and  few  permitted  their 
children  to  enter  them  ;  while  those  they 
possessed  of  their  own  were  ordinarily  of 
a  very  low  character.  These  feelings 
were  giving  way  before  the  influence  of 
time,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  was  very  slowly  ; 
and  it  was  pretty  safe  to  infer  that  every 
man  of  low  Dutch  extraction  in  the  colony 
was  virtually  uneducated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  here  and  there  an  individual  of  the 
higher  social  castes,  or  one  that  had  been 
especially  favored  by  association  and  cir- 
cumstances. As  for  that  flippant  knowl- 
edge, of  which  our  eastern  neighbors  pos- 
sessed so  large  an  amount,  the  New  York 
Dutch  appeared  to  view  it  with  peculiar 
dislike,  disdaining  to  know  anything,  if  it 
were  not  of  the  very  best  quality.  Still, 
there  were  a  few  to  whom  this  quality 
was  by  no  means  a  stranger.  In  these 
isolated  cases,  the  unwearied  application, 
painstaking  industry,  cautious  apprecia- 
tion of  facts,  and  solid  judgment  of  the 
parties,  had  produced  a  few  men  who  only 
required  a  theater  for  its  exhibition,  in 
order  to  cause  their  information  to  com- 
mand the  profound  respect  of  the  learned, 
let  them  live  where  they  might.  What 
they  did  acquire  was  thoroughly  got, 
though  seldom  paraded  for  the  purposes 
of  mere  show. 

Old  Andries,  however,  was  not  of  the 
class  just  named.  He  belonged  to  the 
rule  and  not  to  its  exception.  Beyond  a 
question,  he  had  heard  all  the  more  famil- 
iar truths  of  science  alluded  to  in  dis- 
course, or  had  seen  them  in  the  pages  of 
books;  but  they  entered  into  no  part  of 
his  real  opinions;  for  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  different  subjects 
to  feel  their  truths  in  a  way  to  incorporate 
them  with  his  mind. 

"You  know  'tis  sait,  Jaap,"  Chain- 
bearer  answered,  "t'at  hot*  are  true. 
Eferypoty  wilt  tell  you  so ;  and  all  t'e 
folks  I  haf  seen  holt  t'e  same  opinions." 

"T'ink  him  true,  Chainbearer?  "  the 
Onondago  somewhat  abruptly  demanded. 

"  I  s'pose   I    must,  Sureflint,  since  all 


say  it.  .  T'e  palefaces,  you  know,  reat  a 
great  many  pooks,  and  get  to  pe  much 
wiser  fan  ret  men." 

"How  you  make  man  stand  on  head, 
eh  ?  " 

Chainbearer  now  looked  over  one  shoul- 
der, then  over  the  other;  and  fancy- 
ing no  one  was  near  but  the  two  in  his 
front,  he  was  probably  a  little  more  com- 
municative than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  Drawing  a  little  nearer, 
like  one  who  is  about  to  deal  with  a 
secret,  the  honest  old  man  made  his 
reply. 

"Tope  frank  wit'  you,  Sureflint,"  he 
answered,  "t'at  is  a  question  not  easily 
answered.  Eferypoty  says  'tis  so,  ant, 
t'erefore,  I  s'pose  it  must  pe  so;  put  I 
have  often  asked  myself  if  t'is  worlt  pe 
truly  turned  upsite  town  at  night,  how  is 
it,  old  Chainpearer,  t'at  you  ton't  roll  [out 
of  pet  ?  T'ere's  t'ings  in  natur'  t'at  are 
incomprehensiple,  Trackless ;  quite  incom- 
prehensiple  !  " 

The  Indian  listened  gravely,  and  it 
seemed  to  satisfy  his  longings  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  know  that  there  were  things  in 
nature  that  are  incomprehensible.  As 
for  the  Chainbearer,  I  thought  that  he 
changed  the  discourse  a  little  suddenly  on 
account  of  these  very  incomprehensible 
things  in  nature ;  for  it  is  certain  he 
broke  off  on  another  theme;  in  a  way  to 
alter  all  the  ideas  of  his  companions,  let 
them  be  on  their  heads  or  their  heels. 

"  Is  it  not  true,  Jaap,  t'at  you  ant  t'e 
Onondago,  here,  wast  pot'  present  at  t'e 
Injin  massacre  t'at  took  place  in  t'ese 
parts,  pefore  t'e  Revolution,  in  "  t'e  old 
French  war  ?  I  mean  t'e  time  when  one 
Traverse,  a  surveyor,  ant  a  ferry  goot 
surveyor  he  was,  was  kil't,  wit'  all  his 
chainpearers  and  ax-men  ?  " 

"True  as  gospel,  Masser  Andries,"  re- 
turned the  negro,  looking  up  seriously, 
and  shaking  his  head — "  I  was  here,  and 
so  was  Sus.  Dat  was  de  fuss  time  we 
smell  gunpowder  togedder.  De  French 
Injins  was  out  in  droves,  and  dey  cut  off 
Masser  Traverse  and  all  his  party,  no 
leaving  half  a  scalp  on  a  single  head. 
Yes,  sah  ;  I  remembers  dat,  as  if  t'was 
last  night." 


"  Mordaunt  is  what  you  call  my  given  name,"  I  answered,  disdaining 
deception,  "and  Littlepage"— The  hand  of  the  Indian  was  suddenly  placed 
on  my  mouth  stopping  further  utterance.— The  Chain  hearer. 
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"Ant  what  was  tone  wit'  t'e  poties  ? 
You  puriet  t'e  poties,  surely  ?  " 

"Sartain —  Pete,  Masser  Ten  Eyck's 
man,  was  put  into  a  hole,  near  Masser 
Cork's  hut,  which  must  be  out  here,  four 
or  five  miles  off ;  while  masser  survej^or 
and  his  men  were  buried  by  a  spring, 
somewhere  off  yonder.  Am  I  right,  Injin?" 

The  Onondago  shook  his  head  ;  then  he 
pointed  to  the  true  direction  to  each  spot 
that  had  been  mentioned,  showing  that 
Jaap  was  very  much*  out  of  the  way.  I 
had  heard  of  certain  adventures  in  which 
my  father  had  been  concerned  when  a 
young  man,  and  in  which,  indeed,  my 
mother  had  been  in  a  degree  an  actor,  but 
I  did  not  know  enough  of  the  events  fully 
to  comprehend  the  discourse  which  suc- 
ceeded. It  seemed  that  the  Chainbearer 
knew  the  occurrences  by  report  only,  not 
having  been  present  at  the  scenes  con- 
nected with  them ;  but  he  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  visit  the  graves  of  the  sufferers. 
As  yet,  he  had  not  even  visited  the  hut  of 
Mr.  Traverse,  the  surveyor  who  had  been 
killed ;  for,  the  work  on  which  he  had  been 
employed  being  one  of  detail,  or  that  of 
subdividing  the  great  lots  laid  down  before 
the  Revolution,  into  smaller  lots,  for  pres- 
ent sale,  it  had  not  taken  him  as  yet  from 
the  central  point  where  it  had  commenced. 
His  new  assistant  chainbearer  was  not 
expected  to  join  us  for  a  day  or  two ;  and, 
after  talking  the  matter  over  with  his  two 
companions  for  a  few  minutes,  he  an- 
nounced a  determination  to  go  in  quest  of 
all  the  graves  the  succeeding  morning, 
with  the  intention  of  having  suitable 
memorials  of  their  existence  placed  over 
them. 

The  evening  of  that  day  was  calm  and 
delightful.  As  the  sun  was  setting  I  paid 
Dus  a  visit,  and  found  her  alone  in  what 
she  playfully  called  the  drawing-room  of 
her  "harem."  Luckily  there  were  no 
mutes  to  prevent  my  entrance,  the  usual 
black  guardian,  of  whom  there  was  one, 
being  still  in  her  kitchen  at  work.  I  was 
received  without  embarrassment,  and 
taking  a  seat  on  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
I  sat  conversing  while  the  mistress  of  the 
place  plied  her  needle  on  a  low  chair  with- 
in.    For  a  time  we  talked  of  the  pigeons 


and  of  our  little  journey  in  the  woods ; 
after  which  the  conversation  insensibly 
took  a  direction  toward  our  present  situa- 
tion, the  past,  and  the  future.  I  had  ad- 
verted to  the  Chainbearer's  resolution  to 
search  for  the  graves ;  and,  at  this  point, 
I  shall  begin  to  record  what  was  said,  as 
it  was  said. 

"  I  have  heard  allusion  to  those  melan- 
choly events,  rather  than  their  history," 
I  added.  "  For  some  cause,  neither  of 
my  parents  like  to  speak  of  them  ;  though 
I  know  not  the  reason." 

"  Their  history  is  well  known  at  Ravens- 
nest,"  answered  Dus;  "and  it  is  often 
related  there ;  at  least;  as  marvels  are 
usualty  related  in  country  settlements.  I 
suppose  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  mixed  up 
with  a  pound  of  error." 

"  I  see  no  reason  for  misrepresenting  in 
an  affair  of  that  sort." 

"There  is  no  other  than  the  universal 
love  of  the  marvelous,  which  causes  most 
people  to  insist  on  having  it  introduced 
into  a  story,  if  it  does  not  happen  to  come 
in  legitimately.  Your  true  country  gos- 
sip is  never  satisfied  with  fact.  He  (or 
she  would  be  the  better  word)  insists  on 
exercising  a  dull  imagination  at  invention. 
In  this  case,  however,  from  all  that  I  can 
learn,  more  fact  and  less  invention  has 
been  used  than  common." 

We  then  spoke  of  the  outlines  of  the 
story  each  had  heard,  and  we  found  that, 
in  the  main,  our  tales  agreed.  In  making 
the  comparison,  however,  I  found  that.  I 
was  disposed  to  dwell  most  on  the  hor- 
rible features  of  the  incidents,  while  Dus, 
gently  and  almost  insensibly,  yet  infalli- 
bly, inclined  to  those  that  were  gentler, 
and  which  had  more  connection  with  the 
affections. 

"Your  account  is  much  as  mine,  and 
both  must  be  true  in  the  main,  as  you  got 
yours  from  the  principal  actors,"  she  said ; 
"  but  our  gossips  relate  certain  points  con- 
nected with  love  and  marriage,  about 
which  you  have  been  silent." 

"Let  me  hear  them,  then,"  I  cried; 
"  for  I  never  was  in  a  better  mood  to  con- 
verse of  love  and  marriage,"  laying  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  "than 
at  this  moment!  " 
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The  girl  started,  blushed,  compressed 
her  lips,  and  continued  silent  for  half  a 
minute.  I  could  see  that  her  hand  trem- 
bled, but  she  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  extraordinary  situations  easily  to  lose 
her  self-command.  It  was  nearly  dusk, 
too,  and  the  obscurity  in  which  she  sat 
within  the  hut,  which  was  itself  beneath 
the  shade  of  tall  trees,  most  probably 
aided  her  efforts  to  seem  unconscious. 
Yet,  I  had  spoken  warmly,  and  as  I  soon 
saw,  in  a  manner  that  demanded  explana- 
tion, though  at  the  moment  quite  without 
plan,  and  scarcely  with  the  consciousness 
of  what  I  was  doing.  I  decided  not  to  re- 
treat, but  to  go  on,  in  doing  which  I 
should  merety  obey  an  impulse  that  was 
getting  to  be  too  strong  for  much  further 
restraint ;  that  was  not  the  precise  mo- 
ment, nevertheless,  in  which  I  was  re- 
solved to  speak,  but  I  waited  rather  for 
the  natural  course  of  things.  In  the 
mean  time,  after  the  short  silence  men- 
tioned, the  discourse  continued. 

"All  I  meant,"  resumed  Dus,  "was  the 
tradition  which  is  related  among  your 
tenants,  that  your  parents  were  united  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  your 
father  defended  Herman  Mordaunt's 
dwelling,  his  daughter  included — though 
Herman  Mordaunt  himself  preferred  some 
English  lord  for  his  son-in-law,  and — but  I 
ought  to  repeat  no  more  of  this  silly  tale." 

"Let  me  hear  it  all,  though  it  be  the 
loves  of  nry  own  parents. ,f 

."  I  daresay  it  is  not  true ;  for  what 
vulgar  report  of  private  feelings  and  pri- 
vate acts  ever  is  so  ?  My  tradition  added 
that  Miss  Mordaunt  was,  at  first,  capti- 
vated by  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the 
young  lord,  though  she  much  preferred 
General  Littlepage  in  the  end ;  and  that 
her  marriage  has  been  most  happy." 
'  "  Your  tradition,  then,  has  not  done 
my  mother  justice,  but  is  faulty  in  many 
things.  Your  3'oung  lord  was  merely  a 
baronet's  heir ;  and  I  know  from  my  dear 
grandmother  that  my  mother's  attach- 
ment to  my  father  commenced  when  she 
was  a  mere  child,  and  was  the  conse- 
quence of  his  resenting  an  insult  she  re- 
ceived at  the  time  from  some  other  boy." 

"I  am  glad  of  that !  "  exclaimed  Dus, 


with  an  emphasis  so  marked  that  I  was 
surprised  at  the  earnestness  of  her  man- 
ner. "  Second  attachments  in  woman  to 
.me  always  seem  misplaced.  There  was 
another  vein  to  my  tradition,  which  tells 
of  a  lady  who  lost  her  betrothed  the  night 
the  'Nest  was  assailed,  and  who  has  ever 
since  lived  unmarried,  true  to  his  memory. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  story  I  have  ever 
loved." 

"  Was  her  name  Wallace  ?  "  I  asked, 
eagerly. 

"  It  was ;  Mary  Wallace — and  I  have 
honored  the  name  ever  since  1  heard  the 
circumstances.  In  my  eyes,  Mr.  Little- 
page,  there  can  be  no  picture  more  respect- 
able than  that  of  a  female  remaining  true 
to  her  first  attachments,  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  in  death  as  well  as  in  life." 

"  Or  in  mine,  beloved  Ursula !  "  I  cried 
—but  I  will  not  make  a  fool  of  myself  by 
attempting  to  record  what  I  said  next. 
The  fact  was,  that  Dus  had  been  winding 
herself  round  my  heart  for  the  last  few 
weeks  in  a  way  that  would  have  defied 
any  attempts  of  mine  to  extricate  it  from 
the  net  into  which  it  had  fallen,  had  I  the 
wish  to  do  so.  But  I  had  considered  the 
matter,  and  saw  no  reason  to  desire  free- 
dom from  the  dominion  of  Ursula  Mal- 
bone.  To  me  she  appeared  all  that  man 
could  wish,  and  I  saw  no  impediment  to  a 
union  in  the  circumstance  of  poverty. 
Her  family  and  education  were  quite  equal 
to  my  own ;  and  these  very  important 
considersations  admitted,  I  had  fortune 
enough  for  both.  It  was  material  that  we 
should  have  the  habits,  opinions,  prejudices 
if  you  will,  of  the  same  social  caste  ;  but 
be3rond  this,  worldly  considerations,  in 
my  view  of  the  matter,  ought  to  have  no 
influence. 

Under  such  notions,  therefore,  and 
guided  by  the  strong  impulse  of  a  gener- 
ous and  manry  passion,  I  poured  out  my 
whole  soul  to  Dus.  I  daresay  I  spoke  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  without  once  being  in- 
terrupted. I  did  not  wish  to  hear  my 
companion's  voice ;  for  I  had  the  humility 
which  is  said  to  be  the  inseparable  attend- 
ant of  a  true  love,  and  was  fearful  that 
the  answer  might  not  be  such  as  I  could 
wish  to  hear.     I  could  perceive,  spite  of 
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the  increasing-  obscurity,  that  Dus  was 
strongly  agitated ;  and  will  confess  a  lively 
hope  was  created  within  me  by  this  cir- 
cumstance. Thus  encouraged,  it  was 
natural  to  lose  my  fears  in  the  wish  to  be 
more  assured ;  and  I  now  pressed  for  a 
reply.  After  a  brief  pause,  I  obtained  it 
in  the  following  words,  which  were  uttered 
with  a  tremor  and  sensibility  that  gave 
them  tenfold  weight. 

"For  this  unexpected,  and  I  believe 
sincere  declaration,  Mr.  Littlepage,  I 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart," 
the  precious  creature  commenced.  ' '  There 
are  a  frankness,  an  honorable  sincerity 
and  a  noble  generosit3r  in  such  a  declara- 
tion, coming  from  you  to  me,  that  can 
never  be  forgotten.  But,  I  am  not  my 
own  mistress — my  faith  is  plighted  to  an- 
other— my  affections  are  with  my  faith ; 
and  I  cannot  accept  offers  which,  so  truly 
generous,  so  truly  noble,  demand  the  most 
explicit  reply — " 

I  heard  no  more;  for,  springing  from 
the  floor,  and  an  attitude  that  was  very 
nearly  that  of  being  on  my  knees,  I 
rushed  from  the  hut  and  plunged  into  the 
forest. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Dans.— "Ye  boys  who  pluck  the  flowers,  and  spoil 
the  spring, 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that   shoots  a 
sting."  ♦  — Dryden's  Eclogues. 

For  the  first  half  hour  after  I  left 
Ursula  Malbone's  hut,  I  was  literally  un- 
conscious of  whither  I  was  going,  or  of 
what  I  was  about.  I  can  recollect  noth- 
ing but  having  passed  quite  near  to  the 
Onondago,  who  appeared  desirous  of 
speaking  to  me,  but  whom  I  avoided  by  a 
species  of  instinct  rather  than  with  any 
design.  In  fact,  fatigue  first  brought  me 
fairly  to  my  senses.  I  had  wandered 
miles  and  miles,  plunging  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  wilds  of  the  forest,  and 
this  without  any  aim,  or  any  knowledge 
of  even  the  direction  in  which  I  was  going. 
Night  soon  came  to  cast  its  shadows  on 
the  earth,  and  my  uncertain  course  was 
held  amid  the  gloom  of  the  hour,  united 
to  those  of  the  woods.    I  had  wearied  my- 


self by  rapid  walking  over  the  uneven 
surface  of  the  forest,  and  finally  threw 
myself  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  will- 
ing to  take  some  repose. 

At  first,  I  thought  of  nothing,  felt  for 
nothing  but  the  unwelcome  circumstance 
that  the  faith  of  Dus  was  plighted  to  an- 
other. Had  I  fallen  in  love  with  Priscilla 
Bayard,  such  an  announcement  could  not 
have  occasioned  the  same  surprise ;  for 
she  lived  in  the  world,  met  with  men  of 
suitable  educations,  conditions,  and  opin- 
ions, and  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  within  the  influence  of  the  atten- 
tions and  sympathies  that  are  wont  to 
awaken  tenderness  in  the  female  breast. 
With  Dus,  it  had  been  very  different ;  she 
had  gone  from  the  forest  to  the  school, 
and  returned  from  the  school  to  the  for- 
est. It  was  true  that  her  brother,  while 
a  soldier,  might  have  had  some  friend  who 
admired  Ursula,  and  whose  admiration 
awakened  her  youthful  sympathies,  but 
this  was  only  a  remote  probability,  and 
I  was  left  burdened  with  a  load  of  doubt 
as  respected  even  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  my  rival. 

"  At  any  rate,  he  must  be  poor,*'  I  said 
to  myself,  the  moment  I  was  capable  of 
reflecting  coolly  on  the  subject,  "or  he 
would  never  have  left  Dus  in  that  hut,  to 
pass  her  youth  amid  chainbearers  and  the 
other  rude  beings  of  a  frontier.  If  I  can- 
hot  obtain  her  love,  I  may  at  least  con- 
tribute to  her  happiness  by  using  those 
means  which  a  kind  Providence  has  be- 
stowed, and  enabling  her  to  marry  at 
once."  For  a  little  while  I  fancied  my  own 
misery  would  be  lessened  could  I  only  see 
Dus  married  and  happy.  This  feeling  did 
not  last  long,  however;  though  I  trust 
the  desire  to  see  her  happy  remained  after 
I  became  keenly  conscious  it  would  require 
much  time  to  enable  me  to  look  on  such  a 
spectacle  with  composure.  Nevertheless, 
the  first  tranquil  moment,  the  first  re- 
lieving sensation  I  experienced,  was  from 
the  conviction  I  felt  that  Providence  had 
placed  it  in  my  power  to  cause  Ursula  and 
the  man  of  her  choice  to  be  united.  This 
recollection  gave  me  even  a  positive  pleas- 
ure for  a  little  while,  and  I  ruminated  on 
the  means  of    effecting    it,    literally  for 
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hours.  I  was  still  thinking-  of  it,  indeed, 
when  I  threw  myself  on  the  fallen  tree, 
where  weariness  caused  me  to  fall  into  a 
troubled  sleep,  that  lasted,  with  more  or 
less  of  forgetfulness,  several  hours.  The 
place  I  had  chosen  on  the  tree  was  among 
its  branches,  on  which  the  leaves  were 
still  hanging,  and  it  was  not  without  its 
conveniences. 

When  I  awoke,  it  was  daylight ;  or, 
such  a  daylight  as  penetrates  the  forest 
ere  the  sun  has  risen.  At  first  I  felt  stiff 
and  sore  from  the  hardness  of  my  bed ; 
but,  on  changing  my  attitude  and  sitting 
up,  these  sensations  soon  wore  off,  leav- 
ing me  refreshed  and  calm.  To  my  great 
surprise,  however,  I  found  that  a  small, 
light  blanket,  such  as  woodmen  use  in 
summer,  had  been  thrown  over  me,  to 
the  genial  warmth  of  which  I  was  prob- 
ably indebted  more  than  I  then  knew  my- 
self. This  circumstance  alarmed  me  at 
first,  since  it  was  obvious  the  blanket 
could  not  have  come  there  without  hands ; 
though  a  moment's  reflection  satisfied 
me  that  the  throwing  it  over  me,  under 
the  circumstances,  must  have  been  the 
act  of  a  friend.  I  arose,  however,  to  my 
feet,  walked  along  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
until  clear  of  its  branches,  and  looked 
about  me  with  a  lively  desire  to  ascertain 
who  this  secret  friend  might  be. 

The  place  was  like  any  other  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  forest.  There  was  the  usual 
array  of  the  trunks  of  stately  trees,  the 
leafy  canopy,  the  dark  shadows,  the  long 
vistas,  the  brown  and  broken  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  damp  coolness  of  the 
boundless  woods.  A  fine  spring  broke 
out  of  a  hill-side  quite  near  me,  and  look- 
ing further,  with  the  intention  to  approach 
and  use  its  water,  the  mystery  of  the 
blanket  was  at  once  explained .  I  saw  the 
form  of  the  Onondago,  motionless  as  one 
of  the  trees  which  grew  around  him,  lean- 
ing on  his  rifle,  and  seemingly  gazing  at 
some  object  that  lay  at  his  feet.  In  a 
minute  I  was  at  his  side,  when  I  disco  v. 
ered  that  he  was  standing  over  a  hu- 
man skelteon  !  This  was  a  strange  and 
startling  object  to  meet  in  the  depth  of 
the  woods  !  Man  was  of  so  little  account, 
was  so  seldom  seen  in  the  virgin  wilds  of 


America,  that  one  naturally  felt  more 
shocked  at  finding  such  a  memorial  of 
his  presence  in  a  place  like  that,  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  he  stumbled 
on  it  amid  peopled  districts.  As  for  the 
Indian,  he  gazed  at  the  bones  so  intently 
that  he  either  did  not  hear,  or  he  totally 
disregarded  my  approach.  I  touched  him 
with  a  finger  before  he  even  looked  up. 
Glad  of  any  excuse  to  avoid  explanation 
of  my  own  conduct,  I  eagerly  seized  the 
occasion  offered  by  a  sight  so  unusual  to 
speak  of  other  things. 

"  This  has  been  a  violent  death.  Sure- 
flint,"  I  said  ;  "  else  the  body  would  not 
have  been  left  unburied.  The  man  has 
been  killed  in  some  quarrel  of  the  red  war- 
riors." 

"  Was  bury,"  answered  the  Indian, 
without  manifesting  the  least  surprise 
at  my  touch,  or  at  the  sound  of  my  voice. 
"Dere,  see  grave?  'Arth  wash  away, 
and  bones  come  out.  Nuttin'  else.  Know 
he  bury,  for  help  bury,  myself." 

"Do  you,  then,  know  anything  of  this 
unhappy  man,  and  of  the  cause  of  his 
death  ?  " 

"Sartain;  know  all 'bout  him.  Kill  in 
ole  French  war.  Fader  here;  and  Col- 
onel Follock ;  Jaap,  too.  Huron  kill  'em 
all;  afterward  we  flog  Huron.  Yes,  dat 
ole  story  now  !  " 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  this  !  This 
must  have  been  the  spot,  then,  where  one 
Traverse,  a  surveyor,  was  set  upon  by  the 
enemy,  and  was  slain,  with  his  chainbear- 
ers  and  ax-men.  My  father  and  his 
friends  did  find  the  bodies  and  bury  them, 
after  a  fashion." 

"Sartain;  just  so;  poor  bury,  d'ough, 
else  he  nebber  come  out  of  groun'.  Dese 
bones  of  surveyor ;  know  'em  well :  hab 
one  leg  broke,  once.  Dere ;  you  see 
mark." 

"  Shall  we  dig  a  new  grave,  Susquesus, 
and  bury  the  remains  again  ?  " 

"Best  not,  now,  Chainbearer  mean  do 
dat.  Be  here  by-'m-by.  Got  somet'ing 
else  t'ink  of  now.  You  own  all  land  'bout 
here,  so  no  need  be  in  hurry." 

"  I  suppose  that  my  father  and  Colonel 
Follock  do.  These  men  were  slain  on  the 
estate,  while  running  out  its  great  lots. 
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I  think  I  have  heard  they  had  not  near 
finished  their  work  in  this  quarter  of  the 
patent,  which  was  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  troubles  of  that  day." 

'*  Just  so ;  who  own  mill,  here,  den  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  mill  near  us,  Susquesus  ; 
can  be  no  mill,  as  not  an  acre  of  the 
Ridge  property  has  ever  been  sold  or 
leased." 

"  May  be  so — mill  d'ough — not  far  off, 
needer.  Know  mill  when  hear  4iim.  Saw 
talk  loud." 

"  You  surely  do  not  hear  the  saw  of  a 
mill  now,  my  dear  friend.  I  can  hear 
nothing-  like  one." 

"No  hear,  now;  dat  true.  But  hear 
him  in  night.  Ear  good  in  night — hear 
great  way  off." 

"  You  are  right  enough  there,  Susque- 
sus. And  you  fancied  you  heard  the 
stroke  of  a  saw,  from  this  place,  during 
the  quiet  and  heavy  air  of  the  past  night?" 

"Sartain — know  well; -hear  him  plain 
enough.  Isn't  mile  off.  Out  here ;  find 
him  dere." 

This  was  still  more  startling  than  the 
discovery  of  the  skeleton.  I  had  a  rough, 
general  map  of  the  patent  in  my  pocket ; 
and  on  examination,  I  found  a  mill-stream 
was  laid  down  on  it,  quite  near  the  spot 
where  we  stood.  The  appearance  of  the 
woods,  and  the  formation  of  the  land, 
moreover,  favored  the  idea  of  the  proxim- 
ity of  a  mill.  Pine  was  plenty,  and  the 
hills  were  beginning  to  swell  into  some- 
thing resembling  mountains. 

Fasting,  and  the  exercise  I  had  taken, 
had  given  me  a  keen  appetite  ;  and  in  one 
sense  at  least  I  was  not  sorry  to  believe 
that  human  habitations  were  near.  Did 
any  persons  dwell  in  that  forest,  the}" 
were  squatters,  but  I  did  not  feel  much 
personal  apprehension  in  encountering 
such  men ;  especially  when  my  only  pres- 
ent object  was  to  ask  for  food.  The  erect- 
ing of  a  mill  denoted  a  decided  demonstra- 
tion, it  is  true,  and  a  little  reflection  might 
have  told  me  that  its  occupants  would  not 
be  delighted  by  a  sudden  visit  from  the 
representative  of  the  owners  of  the  soil. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  huts 
were  long  miles  away,  and  neither  Sure- 
flint  nor  I  had  the  smallest  article  of  food 


about  us.  Both  were  hungry,  though  the 
Onondago  professed  indifference  to  the 
feeling,  an  unconcern  I  could  not  share 
with  him,  owing  to  habits  of  greater  self- 
indulgence.  Then  I  had  a  strong  wish  to 
solve  this  mystery  of  the  mill,  in  addition 
to  a  feverish  desire  to  awaken  within  me 
some  new  excitement,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  that  I  still  keenly  felt  in  behalf  of  my 
disappointed  love. 

Did  I  not  so  well  understand  the  char- 
acter of  my  companion,  and  the  great 
accuracy  of  Indian  senses,  I  might  have 
hesitated  about  going  on  what  seemed  to 
be  a  fool's  errand.  But  circumstances, 
that  were  then  of  recent  origin,  existed  to 
give  some  countenance  to  the  conjecture 
of  Sureflint,  if  conjecture  his  precise 
knowledge  could  be  called.  Originall}-, 
New  York  claimed  the  Connecticut  for  a 
part  of  its  eastern  boundary,  but  large 
bodies  of  settlers  had  crossed  that  stream 
coming  mainly  from  the  adjacent  colony 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  these  persons  had 
become  formidable  by  their  positions  and 
numbers,  some  time  anterior  to  the  Revo- 
lution. During  that  struggle,  these  hardy 
mountaineers  had  manifested  a  spirit 
favorable  to  the  colonies,  in  the  main, 
though  every  indication  of  an  intention  to 
settle  their  claims  was  met  by  a  disposi- 
tion to  declare  themselves  neutral.  In  a 
word,  thej7  were  sufficiently  patriotic,  if 
left  to  do  as  they  pleased  in  the  matter  of 
their  possessions,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
submit  to  the  regular  administration  of 
the  law.  About  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
leaders  of  this  self-created  colony  were 
more  than  suspected  of  coquetting  with 
the  English  authorities;  not  that  they 
preferred  the  government  of  the  crown,, 
or  aii3r  other  control,  to  their  own,  but 
because  the  times  were  favorable  to  play- 
ing off  their  neutrality,  in  this  manner,  as 
a  means  of  securing  themselves  in  the 
possessions  of  lands  to  which  their  titles, 
in  the  ordinary  way,  admitted  of  a  good 
deal  of  dispute,  to  say  the  least.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  by  no  means  disposed  of  by 
the  peace  of  '83 ;  but  the  counties  that 
were  then  equally  known  by  the  name  of 
Vermont  and  that  of  the  Hampshire 
Grants,  were  existing,  in  one  sense,  as, a 
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people  apart,  not  yet  acknowledging1  the 
power  of  the  confederacy;  nor  did  they 
come  into  the  Union,  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1789,  until  all  around  them  had 
done  so,  and  the  last  spark  of  opposition 
to  the  new  S3rstem  had  been  extinguished. 

It  is  a  principle  of  moral,  as  well  as  of 
physical  nature,  that  like  should  produce 
like.  The  right  ever  vindicates  itself,  in 
the  process  of  events,  and  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children,  even 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  in 
their  melancholy  consequences.  It  was 
impossible  that  an  example  of  such  a 
wrong  could  be  successfully  exhibited  on 
a  large  scale,  without  producing  its  de- 
luded imitators,  on  another  that  was 
better  suited  to  the  rapacity  of  individ- 
ual longings.  It  is  probable  Vermont 
has  sent  out,  among  us,  two  squatters, 
and  otherwise  lawless  intruders  on  our 
vacant  lands,  to  one  of  any  other  of  the 
adjoining  States,  counting  all  in  pro- 
portion to  their  whole  numbers.  I  knew 
that  the  county  of  Charlotte,  as  Wash- 
ington was  then  called,  was  peculiarly 
exposed  to  inroads  of  this  nature  ;  and 
did  not  feel  much  surprise  at  this  pros- 
pect of  meeting  with  some  of  the  fruits 
of  the  seed  that  had  been  so  profusely 
scattered  along  the  sides  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  Come  what  would,  however, 
I  was  determined  to  ascertain  the  facts 
as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  both  hunger  and  curi- 
osity. As  for  the  Indian,  he  was  passive, 
yielding  to  my  decision  altogether  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

"Since  you  think  there  is  a  mill,  out 
here,  west  of  us,  Sureflint,"  I  observed, 
after  turning  the  matter  over  in  my 
mind,  "I  will  go  and  search  for  it,  if 
you  will  bear  me  company.  You  think 
you  can  find  it,  I  trust,  knowing  the 
direction  in  which  it  stands?" 

"  Sartain — find  him  easy  'nough.  Find 
stream  first — den  find  mill.  Qot  ear — 
got  eye — no  hard  to  find  him.  Hear  saw 
'fore  great  while." 

I  acquiesced,  and  made  a  sign  for  my 
companion  to  proceed.  Susquesus  was  a 
man. of  action,  and  not  of  words  ;  and,  in 
a -minute  he  was  leading  the  way  toward 


a  spot  in  the  woods  that  looked  as  if  it 
might  contain  the  bed  of  the  stream  that 
was  known  to  exist  somewhere  near  by, 
since  it  was  laid  down  on  the  map. 

The  sort  of  instinct  possessed  by  the 
Trackless  enabled  him  soon  to  find  this 
little  river.  It  was  full  of  water,  and  had 
a  gentle  current ;  a  fact  that  the  Indian 
immediately  interpreted  into  a  sign  that 
the  mill  must  be  above  us,  since  the  dam 
would  have  checked  the  course  of  the 
water,  had  we  been  above  that.  Turning 
up  stream,  then,  my  companion  moved  on, 
with  the  same  silent  industry  as  he  would 
have  trotted  along  the  path  that  led  to  his 
own  wigwam,  had  he  been  near  it. 

We  had  not  been  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  five  minutes  before  the  Trackless 
came  to  a  dead  halt ;  like  one  who  had 
met  an  unexpected  obstacle.  I  was  soon 
at  his  side,  curious  to  know  the  motive  of 
this  delay. 

"Soon  see  mill,  now,"  Susquesus  said, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine.  "  Board 
plenty — come  down  stream  fast  as  want 
him." 

Sure  enough,  boards  were  coming  down, 
in  the  current  of  the  river,  much  faster 
than  one  who  was  interested  in  the  prop- 
erty would  be  apt  to  wish ;  unless,  indeed, 
he  felt  certain  of  obtaining  his  share  of  the 
amount  of  sales.  These  boards  were 
neither  in  rafts,  nor  in  cribs;  but  they 
came  singly,  or  two  or  three  laid  together, 
as  if  some  arrangement  had  been  made  to 
arrest  them  below,  before  they  should 
reach  any  shoals,  falls,  or  rapids.  All 
this  looked  surprisingly  like  a  regular 
manufacturer  of  lumber,  with  a  view  to 
sales  in  the  markets  of  the  towns  on  the 
Hudson.  The  little  stream  we  were  on 
was  a  tributary  of  that  noble  river,  and, 
once  in  the  latter,  there  would  be  no  very 
material  physical  obstacle  to  conveying 
the  product  of  our  hills  over  the  habitable 
globe. 

"  This  really  looks  like  trade,  Sureflint," 
I  said,  as  soon  as  certain  that  my  e3^es  did 
not  deceive  me.  "  Where  there  are  boards 
made,  men  cannot  be  far  off.  Lumber,  cut 
to  order,  does  not  grow  in  the  wilderness, 
though  the  material  of  which  it  is  made 
may." 
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"Mill  make  him.  Know'd  mill,  when  hear 
him.  Talk  plain  'nough.  Pale-face  make 
mill,  but  red  man  got  ear  to  hear  wit' !  " 

This  was  all  true  enough ;  and  it  re- 
mained to  ascertain  what  was  to  come  of 
it.  I  will  acknowledge  that,  when  I  saw 
those  tell-tale  boards  come  floating  down 
the  winding  little  river,  I  felt  a  thrilling  of 
the  nerves,  as  if  assured  the  sight  would 
be  succeeded  by  some  occurrence  of  impor- 
tance to  myself.  I  knew  that  these  lawless 
lumbermen  bore  a  bad  name  in  the  land, 
and  that  they  were  generally  regarded  as 
a  set  of  plunderers,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  defend  themselves  and  their  habits  by 
such  acts  of  violence  and  fraud  as  they 
fancied  their  circumstances  justified.  It 
is  one  evil  of  crime,  where  it  penetrates 
masses,  that  numbers  are  enabled  to  give 
it  a  gloss  and  a  seeming  merit  that  un- 
settle principles  ;  rendering  the  false  true, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  and  generally 
placing  evil  before  good.  This  is  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  justice  vindicates  itself, 
under  the  providence  of  God ;  the  wrongs 
committed  by  communities  reacting  on 
themselves,  in  the  shape  of  a  demorali- 
zation that  soon  brings  its  own  merited 
punishment. 

There  was  little  time  for  speculation  or 
conjecture,  however ;  for,  resuming  our 
march,  the  next  bend  in  the  river  brought 
into  view  a  reach  of  the  stream  in  which 
half  a  dozen  men  and  lads  were  at  work 
in  the  water,  placing  the  boards  in  piles 
of  two  or  three,  and  setting  them  in  the 
current,  at  points  favorable  to  their  float- 
ing downward.  Booms,  connected  with 
chains,  kept  the  confused  pile  in  a  sort  of 
basin  beneath  some  low  cliffs,  on  the 
margin  of  which  stood  the  expected  saw- 
mill itself.  Here,  then,  was  ocular  proof 
that  squatters  were  systematically  at 
work,  plundering  the  forests  of  which  I 
was  in  charge  of  their  most  valuable 
trees,  and  setting  everything  like  law  and 
right  at  defiance.  The  circumstances  called 
for  great  decision,  united  with  the  utmost 
circumspection.  I  had  gone  so  far  that 
pride  would  not  suffer  me  to  retreat,  had 
not  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  father  and 
Colonel  Follock  come  to  increase  the 
determination  to  go  on. 


The  reader  may  feel  some  desire  to 
know  how  far  Dus  mingled  with  my 
thoughts,  all  this  time.  She  was  never 
absolutely  out  of  them,  though  the  repulse 
I  had  met  in  my  affections  gave  an  im- 
petus to  my  feelings  that  rendered  me 
more  than  usually  disposed  to  enter  on  an 
adventure  of  hazard  and  wildness.  If  I 
were  naught  to  Ursula  Malbone,  it  mat- 
tered little  what  else  became  of  me.  This 
was  the  sentiment  that  was  uppermost, 
and  I  have  thought,  ever  since,  that  Sus- 
quesus  had  some  insight  into  the  condition 
of  my  feelings,  and  understood  the  cause 
of  the  sort  of  desperation  with  which  I 
was  about  to  rush  on  danger.  We  were, 
as  yet,  quite  concealed,  ourselves ;  and 
the  Indian  profited  by  the  circumstance 
to  hold  a  council,  before  we  trusted  our 
persons  in  the  hands  of  those  who  might 
feel  it  to  be  their  interest  to  make  away 
with  us,  in  preference  to  permitting  us 
ever  to  see  our  friends  again.  In  doing 
this,  however,  Sureflint  was  in  no  degree 
influenced  by  concern  for  himself,  but 
solely  by  a  desire  to  act  as  became  an 
experienced  warrior,  on  a  very  difficult 
warpath. 

"S'pose  you  know,"  said  Sureflint. 
"  'Em  no  good  men — Varmount  squatter 
— you  t'ink  own  land — dey  t'ink  own  land. 
Carr3'  rifle  and  do  as  please.  Best  watch 
him." 

"I  believe  I  understand  3T>u,  Susquesus, 
and  I  shall  be  on  my  guard,  accordingly. 
Did  you  ever  see  either  of  those  men  be- 
fore?" 

"  T'ink  have.  Must  meet  all  sort  of 
men,  when  he  go  up  and  down  in  'e  wood. 
Despret  squatter,  d at  ole  man,  out  yonder. 
Call  himself  T'ousandacre — say  he  alway 
own  t'ousand  acre  when  he  have  mind  to 
find  him." 

"The  gentleman. must  be  well  provided 
with  estates !  A  thousand  acres  will 
make  a  very  pretty  homestead  for  a 
wanderer,  especially  when  he  has  the 
privilege  of. carrying  it  about  with  him, 
in  his  travels.  You  mean  the  man  with 
gray  hairs,  I  suppose — he  who  is  half 
dressed  in  buckskin  ?  " 

"Sartain;  dat  ole  T'ousandacre — neb- 
ber  want  land — take  him  where  he  find 
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him.     Born  over   by  great  salt  lake,  he  ' 
say,  and  been  travel  toward  setting-  sun 
since  a  boy.     Alway  help  himself — Hamp- 
shire Grant  man,  dot.     But,  major,  why 
he  no  got  right,  well  as  you  ?  " 

"  Because  our  laws  give  him  no  right, 
while  they  give  to  the  owner  in  fee  a  per- 
fect right.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  society  in  which  we  live,  that  men 
shall  respect  each  other's  property,  and 
this  is  not  his  property,  but  mine — or 
rather,  it  is  the  property  of  my  father 
and  Colonel  Follock." 

"Best  not  say  so,  den.  No  need  tell 
ebberyt'ing.  No  your  land,  say  no  3^our 
land.  If  he  t'ink  you  spj',  p'raps  he 
shoot  you,  eh  ?  Pale-face  shoot  spy ;  red 
man  t'ink  spy  good  feller  !  " 

"■  Spies  can  be  shot  only  in  time  of  war ; 
hut,  war  or  peace,  you  do  not  think  these 
men  will  push  matters  to  extremities? 
They  will  be  afraid  of  the  law." 

"  Law  !  What  law  to  him  ?  Nebber 
see  law — don't  go  near  law ;  don't  know 
him." 

"  Well,  I  shall  run  the  risk,  for  hunger 
is  quite  as  active  just  now  as  curiosity  and 
interest.  There  is  no  necessity,  however, 
for  your  exposing  yourself,  Sureflint ;  do 
you  stay  behind,  and  wait  for  the  result. 
If  I  am  detained,  you  can  carry  the  news 
to  Chainbearer,  who  will  know  where  to 
seek  me.  Stay  you  here,  and  let  me  go 
on  alone — adie  u . ' ' 

Sureflint  was  not  to  be  dropped  in  this 
manner.  He  said  nothing,  but  the  mo- 
ment I  began  to  move,  he  stepped  quietly 
into  his  accustomed  place,  in  advance,  and 
led  the  way  toward  the  party  of  squatters. 
There  were  four  of.  these  men  at  work  in 
the  river,  in  addition  to  two  stout  lads  and 
the  old  leader,  who,  as  I  afterward  ascer- 
tained, was  very  generally  known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  Thousandacres.  The  last 
remained  on  dry  land,  doubtless  imagin- 
ing that  his  years  and  his  long  services  in 
the  cause  of  lawlessness  and  social  disor- 
ganization entitled  him  to  this  small  ad- 
vantage. The  evil  one  has  his  privileges, 
as  well  as  the  public. 

The  first  intimation  our  hosts  received 
of  this  unexpected  visit  came  from  the 
cracking  of  a  dried  stick  on  which  I  had 


trodden.  The  Indian  was  not  quicker  to 
interpret  and  observe  that  well-known 
sound  than  the  old  squatter,  who  turned 
his  head  like  thought,  and  at  once  saw 
the  Onondago  within  a  rod  of  the  spot 
where  he  himself  was  standing.  I  was 
close  on  the  Indian's  heels.  At  first, 
neither  surprise  nor  uneasiness  was  appa- 
rent in  the  countenance  of  Thousandacres. 
He  knew  the  Trackless,  as  he  called  Sus- 
quesus,  and  though  this  was  the  first 
visit  of  the  Indian,  at  that  particular 
"  location,"  they  had  often  met  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  before,  and  invariably  with  as 
little  preliminarj'-  notice.  So  far  from 
anything  unpleasant  appearing  in  the 
countenance  of  the  squatter,  therefore, 
Susquesus  was  greeted  with  a  smile,  in 
which  a  certain  leering  expression  of  cun- 
ning was  blended  with  that  of  welcome. 

"  So  it's  only  you,  Trackless,"  exclaimed 
Thousand  Acresj  or  Thousandacres,  as  I 
shall  in  future  spell  the  name — "  I  didn't 
know  but  it  might  be  a  sheriff.  Sitch 
critturs  do  get  out  into  the  woods,  some- 
times, you  know ;  though  they  don't 
always  get  back  ag'in.  How  come  you 
to  find  us  out,  in  this  cunning  spot,  Onon- 
dago !  " 

"  Hear  mill,  in  night.  Saw  got  loud 
tongue.  Hungry  ;  so  come  get  somet'ing 
to  eat." 

"  Waal,  you've  done  wisely,  in  that  par- 
tic' lar,  for  we  never  have  been  better  off 
for  vi't'als.  Pigeons  is  as  plenty  as  land, 
and  the  law  hasn't  got  to  that  pass  yet 
as  to  forbid  a  body  from  taking  pigeons, 
even  though  it  be  in  another  man's  stub- 
ble. I  must  keep  that  saw  better  greased, 
nights ;  though,  I  s'pose,  a'ter  all,  'twas 
the  cut  of  the  teeth  you  heard,  and  not 
the  rubbing  of  the  plate  ?  ' ' 

"  Hear  him  all — saw  got  loud  voice,  tell 
you." 

"Yes,  there's  natur'  in  that.  Come, 
we'll  take  this  path  up  to  the  house,  and 
see  what  Miss  Thousandacres  can  do  for 
3rou.  Breakfast  must  be  read3%  by  this 
time  ;  and  you,  and  your  fri'nd,  behind 
you,  there,  is  wilcome  to  what  we  have, 
sitch  as  it  is.  Now,  as  we  go  along," 
continued  the  squatter,  leading  the  way 
up  the  path  he  had  mentioned — "  no\>r,  as 
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we  go  along,  you  can  tell  me  the  news, 
Trackless.  This  is  a  desp'rate  quiet  spot; 
and  all  the  tidings  we  get  is  brought  back 
by  the  b'ys,  when  they  come  up  stream, 
from  floating  boards  down  into  the  river. 
A  desp'rate  sight  have  we  got  on  hand, 
and  I  hope  to  hear  that  matters  be  going 
on  so  well,  in  Albany,  that  boards  will 
bring  suthin',  soon.  It's  high  time  hon- 
est labor  met  with  its  reward/' 

"Don't  know — nebber  sell  board,"  an- 
swered the  Indian — "  nebber  buy  him. 
Don't  care  for  board.  Powder  cheap, 
now  'e  war-path  shut  up.  Dat  good, 
s'pose  you  t'ink." 

"Waal,  Trackless,  I  kear  more  for 
boards  than  for  powder,  I  must  own ; 
though  powder's  useful,  too.  Yes,  yes  ; 
a  useful  thing  is  powder,  in  its  waj\ 
Venison  and  bear's  meat  are  both  healthy, 
cheap  food  :  and  I  have  eaten  catamount. 
Powder  can  be  used  in  many  ways.  Who 
is  your  fri'nd,  Trackless  ?  " 

"  Ole  young  frien' — know  his  fader. 
Live  in  wood  now,  like  us  this  summer. 
Shoot  deer  like  hunter." 

"  He's  wilcome — he's  heartily  wilcome  ! 
All's  wilcome  to  these  parts,  but  the 
landlord.  You  know  me,  Trackless — 
you're  well  acquainted  with  old  Thou- 
sandacres  ;  and  few  words  is  best,  among 
fri'nds  of  long  standing.  But,  tell  me, 
Onondago,  have  you  seen  anything  of  the 
Chainbearer,  and  his  party  of  lawless  sur- 
veyors, in  the  woods,  this  summer  ?  The 
b'3's  brought  up  an  account  of  his  being 
at  work,  somewhere  near  by,  this  season, 
and  that  he's  at  his  old  tricks,  ag'in  !  " 

w  Sartain,  see  him.  Ole  frien',  too, 
Chainbearer.  Live  wit'  him,  afore  old 
French  war — like  to  live  with  him  when 
can.  Good  man,  Chainbearer,  tell  you, 
Thousandacres.     What  trick  he  do,  eh  ?  " 

The  Indian  spoke  a  little  sternly,  for  he 
loved  Andries  too  well  to  hear  him  disre- 
spectfully named,  without  feeling  some 
sort  of  resentment.  These  men,  however, 
were  too  much  accustomed  to  plain  deal- 
ing in  their  ordinary  discourse,  to  take 
serious  offense  at  trifles  ;  and  the  ami- 
cable sunshine  of  the  dialogue  received 
no  serious  interruption  from  this  passing 
cloud. 


"  What  trick  does  Chainbearer  do, 
Trackless,"  answered  the  squatter — "a 
mortal  sight  of  tricks,  with  them  plaguy 
chains  of  his'n  !  If  there  warn't  no  chains 
and  chainbearers,  there  could  be  no  sur- 
veyors ;  and,  if  there  warn't  no  surveyors, 
there  could  be  no  boundaries  to  farms  but 
the  rifle;  which  is  the  best  law-maker, 
too,  that  man  ever  invented.  The  In- 
dians want  no  surveyors,  Trackless  ?  "    . 

"  S'pose  he  don't.  It  be  bad  to  meas- 
ure land,  will  own,"  answered  the  consci- 
entious Susquesus,  who  would  not  deny  his 
own  principles,  even  while  he  despised  and 
condemned  the  man  who  now  asserted 
them.  "Nebber  see  anyt'ing  good  in 
measurin'  land." 

"  Ay,  I  know'd  you  was  of  the  true 
Injin  kidney  !  "  exclaimed  Thousandacres, 
exultingly,  "and  that's  it  which  makes 
sich  fri'nds  of  us  squatters  and  you  red- 
skins. But  Chainbearer  is  at  work  hard 
by,  is  he,  Trackless?  " 

"  Sartain.  He  measure  General  Little- 
page  farm  out.   Who  your  landlord,  eh  ?  " 

"  Waal,  I  do  s'pose  it's  this  same  Little- 
page,  and  a  desp'rate  rogue  all  agree  in 
callin'  him." 

I  started  at  hearing  my  honored  and 
honorable  father  thus  alluded  to,  and  felt 
a  strong  disposition  to  resent  the  injury ; 
though  a  glance  from  the  Indian's  eye 
cautioned  me  on  the  subject.  I  was  then 
young,  and  had  yet  to  learn  that  men 
were  seldom  wronged  without  being  ca- 
lumniated. I  now  know  that  this  practice 
of  circulating  false  reports  of  landlords, 
most  especially  in  relation  to  their  titles, 
is  very  general,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
hostile  positions  that  adventurers  are  con- 
stantly assuming  on  their  estates,  in  a 
country  as  unsettled  and  migratory  as  our 
own,  aided  by  the  common  and  vulgar 
passion  of  envy.  Let  a  man  travel  through 
New  York,  even  at  this  day,  and  lend  his 
ear  to  the  language  of  the  discontented 
tavern-brawlers,  and  he  would  hardly 
believe  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  good 
title  to  an  estate  of  any  magnitude  within 
its  borders,  or  a  bad  one  to  the  farm  of 
any  occupant  in  possession.  There  is 
among  us  a  set  of  declaimers,  who  come 
from  a  state  of  society  in  which  little  dis- 
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tinction  exists  in  either  fortunes  or  social 
conditions,  and  who  are  incapable  of  even 
seeing1  much  less  of  appreciating  the  vast 
differences  that  are  created  by  habits, 
opinions,  and  education,  but  who  reduce 
all  moral  discrepancies  to  dollars  and 
cents.  These  men  invariably  quarrel  with 
all  above  them,  and,  with  them,  to  quarrel 
is  to  calumniate.  Leaguing*  with  the  dis- 
affected, of  whom  there  always  must  be 
some,  especially  when  men  are  compelled 
to  pay  their  debts,  one  of  their  first  acts 
is  to  assail  the  title  of  the  landlord,  when 
there  happens  to  be  one  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, by  lying  and  slandering.  There 
seems  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule,  the 
practice  being  resorted  to  against  the 
oldest  as  well  as  against  the  most  recently 
granted  estates  among  us.  The  lie  only 
varies  in  particulars;  it  is  equally  used 
against  the  titles  of  the  old  families  of  Van 
Rensselaer,  Livingston,  Beekman,  Van 
Cortland t,  De  Lancey,  Schuyler,  and 
others,  as  against  the  hundred  new 
names  that  have  sprung  up  in  what  is 
called  the  western  counties,  since  the  Rev- 
olution. It  is  the  lie  of  the  Father  of  Lies, 
who  varies  it  to  suit  circumstances  and 
believers.  "  A  desp'rate  rogue,"  all  agree 
in  calling  the  man  who  owns  land  that 
they  desire  to  possess  themselves,  without 
being  put  to  the  unpleasant  trouble  of 
purchasing  and  paying  for  it. 

I  so  far  commanded  mj^self,  however, 
as  to  make  no  retort  for  the  injustice  done 
my  upright,  beloved,  and  noble-minded 
father,  but  left  his  defense  to  the  friendly 
feelings  and  sterling  honesty  of  Sureflint. 

"  Not  so,"  answered  the  Indian  sternly. 
**  Big  lie — forked  tongue  tell  dot — know 
gen'ral — sarve  wid  him — know  him.  Good 
warrior — honest  man — dat  lie.  Tell  him 
so  to  face." 

"Waal— wa-a-1— I  don't  know,"  drawled 
out  Mr.  Thousandacres :  how  those  rascals 
will  "wa-a-1  "  and  "I  don't  know,"  when 
they  are  cornered  in  one  of  their  traducing 
tales,  and  are  met  face  to  face,  as  the  In- 
dian now  met  the  squatter  !  "  Wa-a-1, 
wa-a-1,  I  don't  know,  and  only  repeat 
what  I  have  heern  say.  But  here  we  be 
at  the  cabin,  Trackless ;  and  I  see  by  the 
smoke  that  old  Prudence  and  her  gals  has 


been  actyve  this  morning,  and  we  shall 
get  suthin'  comfortable  for  the  stomach." 
Hereupon,  Mr.  Thousandacres  stopped 
at  a  convenient  place  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  and  commenced  washing  his  face 
and  hands,  an  operation  that  was  now 
performed  for  the  first  time  that  day. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

"He  stepped  before  the  monarch's  chair, 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there, 

And  little  reverence  made ; 
Nor  head,  nor  body,  bowed  nor  bent, 
But  on  the  desk  his  arms  he  leant, 
And  words  like  these  he  said." — Marmion. 

While  the  squatter  was  thus  occupied 
in  arranging  his  toilet,  previously  to 
taking  his  morning  meal,  I  had  a  moment 
of  leisure  to  look  about  in.  We  had 
ascended  to  the  level  of  the  mill,  where 
was  an  open,  half-cleared  space,  of  some 
sixty  acres  in  extent,  that  was  under  a 
rude  cultivation.  Stubs  and  stumps 
abounded,  and  the  fences  were  of  logs, 
showing  that  the  occupancy  was  still  of 
recent  date.  In  fact,  as  I  afterward 
ascertained,  Thousandacres,  with  his 
family  of  hopeful  sons  and  daughters, 
numbering  in  all  more  than  twenty  souls, 
had  squatted  at  that  spot  just  four  years 
before.  The  mill-seat  was  admirable, 
nature  having  done  for  it  nearly  all  that 
was  required,  though  the  mill  itself  was 
as  unartificial  and  makeshift  as  such  a 
construction  very  well  could  be.  Agri- 
culture evidently  occupied  very  little  of 
the  time  of  the  family,  which  tilled  just 
enough  land  "to  make  a  live  on't,"  while 
everything  in  the  shape  of  lumber  was 
"improved"  to  the  utmost.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  noble  pines  had  been  felled,  and 
boards  and-  shingles  were  to  be  seen  in  pro- 
fusion on  every  side.  A  few  of  the  first 
were  being  sent  to  market,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  moment,  in  the 
way  of  groceries ;  but  the  intention  was 
to  wait  for  the  rise  of  the  little  stream, 
after  the  fall  rains,  in  order  to  send  1  he 
bulk  of  the  property  into  the  common 
artery  of  the  Hudson,  and  to  reap  the 
great  reward  of  the  toil  of  the  summer 
and  spring. 
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1  saw,  also,  that  there  must  ho  additions 
to  this  family,  in  the  way  of  marriage,  as 
they  occupied  no  less  than  five  cabins,  all 
of  which  were  of  logs,  freshly  erected,  and 
had  an  air  of  comfort  and  stability  about 
them  that  one  would  not  have  expected 
to  meet  where  the  title  was  so  flimsy. 
All  this,  as  I  fancied,  indicated  a  design 
not  to  remove  very  soon.  It  was  probable 
that  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  were  married,  and  that  the 
patriarch  was  already  beholding  a  new 
generation  of  squatters  springing  up  about 
him.  A  few  of  the  young  men  were  visi- 
ble, lounging  about  the  different  cabins, 
and  the  mill  was  sending  forth  that  pecul- 
iar, cutting,  grating  sound,  that  had  so 
distinctly  attracted  the  attention  of  Sus- 
quesus,  even  in  the  depth  of  the  forest. 

"Walk in,  Trackless,"  cried  Thousand- 
acres,  in  a  hearty,  free  manner,  which 
proved  that  what  came  easily  went  as 
freely  ;  "  walk  in,  fri'nd ;  I  don't  know 
your  name,  but  that's  no  great  matter, 
where  there's  enough  for  all,  and  a  wil- 
come  in  the  bargain.  Here's  the  old 
woman,  read}'  and  willing  to  sarve  you, 
and  looking  as  smiling  as  a  gal  of  fifteen." 

The  last  part  of  the  statement,  how- 
ever, was  not  precisely  accurate.  "  Miss 
Thousandacres,"  as  the  squatter  some- 
times magnificently  called  his  consort,  or 
the  dam  of  his  young  brood,  was  far  from 
receiving  us  with  either  smiles  or  wel- 
comes :  a  sharp-featured,  keen,  gray-eyed 
old  woman,  her  thoughts  were  chiefly 
bent  on  the  cares  of  her  brood  ;  and  her 
charities  extended  little  beyond  them. 
She  had  been  the  mother  of  fourteen 
children  herself,  twelve  of  which  survived. 
All  had  been  born  amid  the  difficulties, 
privations  and  solitudes  of  stolen  abodes 
in  the  wilderness.  That  woman  had  en- 
dured enough  to  break  down  the  constitu- 
tions and  to  destroy  the  tempers  of  half  a 
dozen  of  the  ordinary  beings  of  her  sex ; 
yet  she  survived,  the  same  enduring, 
hard  -  working,  self-denying,  suffering 
creature  she  had  been  from  the  day  of  her 
bloom  and  beauty.  These  two  last  words 
might  be  supposed  to  be  used  in  mockery, 
could  one  have  seen  old  Prudence,  sallow, 
attenuated,  with  sunken  cheeks,  hollow, 


lack-luster  eyes,  and  broken-mouthed,  as 
I  now  saw  her;  but  there  were  the  re- 
mains of  great  beauty,  notwithstanding, 
about  the  woman;  and  I  afterward  learned 
that  she  had  once  been  among  the  fairest 
of  the  fair,  in  her  native  mountains.  In 
all  the  intercourse  I  subsequently  had 
with  her  family,  the  manner  of  this  wo- 
man was  anxious,  distrustful,  watchful, 
and  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  dam  that  is  overseeing  the  welfare  of 
her  cubs.  As  to  her  welcome  at  the 
board,  it  was  neither  hearty  nor  other- 
wise ;  it  being  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
for  the  American  to  share  his  meal  with 
the  stranger  that  little  is  said  or  thought 
of  the  boon. 

Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  family 
of  Thousandacres,  the  cabin  in  which  he 
dwelt  wTas  not  crowded.  The  younger 
children  of  the  settlement,  ranging  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twelve,  ap- 
peared to  be  distributed  among  all  the 
habitations  indifferently,  putting  into  the 
dishes  wherever  there  was  an  opening, 
much  as  pigs  thrust  themselves  m  at 
any  opening  at  a  trough.  The  business 
of  eating  commenced  simultaneously 
throughout  the  whole  settlement,  Pru- 
dence having  blown  a  blast  upon  a  conch- 
shell,  as  the  signal.  I  was  too  hungry  to 
lose  any  time  in  discourse,  and  set  to,  with 
the  most  hearty  good-will,  upon  the  coarse 
fare,  the  moment  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity. My  example  was  imitated  by  all 
around  our  own  particular  board,  it  be- 
ing the  refined  and  intellectual  only  who 
habitually  converse  at  their  meals.  The  ' 
animal  had  too  great  a  preponderance 
among  the  squatters,  to  leave  them  an 
exception  to  the  rule. 

At  length,  the  common  hunger  was  ap- 
peased, and  I  could  see  that  those  who 
sat  around  began  to  examine  me  with  a 
little  more  curiosity  than  they  had  previ- 
ously manifested.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  fashion  of  my  attire  to  excite  suspi- 
cion, perhaps,  though  I  did  feel  some 
little  concern  on  account  of  its  quality. 
In  that  day,  the  social  classes  were  broad- 
ly distinguished  by  dress,  no  man  even 
affecting  to  assume  the  wardrobe  of  a 
gentleman,  without  having   certain  pre- 
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tensions  to  the  character.  In  the  woods, 
however,  it  was  the  custom  to  throw  aside 
everything-  like  finery,  and  I  wore  the 
hunting-shirt  already  mentioned,  as  my 
outer  garment.  The  articles  most  likely 
to  betray  my  station  in  life  were  beneath 
this  fortunate  covering,  and  might  escape 
observation.  Then  our  party  was  small, 
consisting,  besides  the  parents  and  the 
two  guests,  of  only  one  j^oung  man,  and 
one  young  woman,  of  about  the  ages  of 
two-and-twenty  and  sixteen,  whom  the 
mother  addressed  as  Zephaniah  and  Lo- 
v/iny,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  very  com- 
mon American  corruptions  of  some  fine 
name  taken  from  a  book — Lavinia,  quite 
likely.*  These  two  young  persons  de- 
ported themselves  with  great  modesty  at 
the  table,  old  Thousandacres  and  his  wife, 
spite  of  their  lawless  lives,  having  main- 
tained a  good  deal  of  the  ancient  Puritan 
discipline  among  their  descendants,  in  re- 
lation to  things  of  this  nature. 

Indeed,  I  was  struck  with  the  singular 
contrast  between  the  habitual  attention 
that  was  paid  by  all  in  the  settlement  to 
certain  appearances  of  the  sort,  and  that 
certainty  which  every  one  must  have  pos- 
sessed that  they  were  living  dairy  in  the 
commission  of  offenses  opposed  not  only  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  but  to  the  common, 
inherent  convictions  of  right.  In  this  par- 
ticular, they  exhibited  what  is  often  found 
in  life,  the  remains  of  ancient  habits  and 
principles,  existing  in  the  shape  of  habits, 
long  after  the  substance  that  had  produced 
them  had  disappeared. 

"Have  you  asked  these  folks  about 
Chainbearer  ?  "  said  Prudence,  abruptly, 


*  The  commoner  dialect  of  New  England  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  language  of  the  rest  of  the  republic, 
cases  of  New  England  descent  excepted,  as  those  of 
many  of  the  English  counties  are  from  that  of  Lon- 
don. One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  former  is  to 
pronounce  the  final  of  a  word  like  y ;  calling  Amer- 
ica, Ameriky ;  Utica,  Utiky ;  Ithaca,  Ithaky.  Thus, 
Lavinia  would  be  very  apt  to  be  pronounced  La- 
vinny,  Lavi/ny,  or  Lowiny.  As  there  is  a  marked 
ambition  for  fine  names,  the  effect  of  these  corrup- 
tions on  a  practiced  ear  is  somewhat  ludicrous.  The 
rest  of  the  nation  is  quite  free  from  the  peculiarity. 
Foreigners  often  mistake  New  Englandisms  for 
Americanisms;  the  energy,  importance,  and  promi- 
nence of  the  people  of  the  former  portion  of  the 
country  giving  them  an  influence  that  is  dispropor- 
tioned  to  their  numbers. 


as  soon  as  the  knives  and  forks  were  laid 
down,  and  while  we  still  continued  in  our 
seats  at  the  table.  "I  feel  a  consarn  of 
mind  about  that  man  that  I  never  feel 
about  any  other." 

"Near  fear  Chainbearer,  woman,"  an- 
swered the  husband.  "He's  got  iris  sum- 
mer's work  afore  him,  without  coming  near 
us.  By  the  last  accounts,  this  young  Lit- 
tlepage,  that  the  old  rogue  of  a  father  has 
sent  into  the  country,  has  got  him  out  in 
his  own  settlement ;  where  he'll  be  apt  to 
keep  him,  I  calcerlate,  till  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Let  me  once  get  off  all  the  lumber 
we've  cut,  and  sell  it,  and  I  kear  very  little 
about  Chainbearer  or  his  master." 

"This  is  bold  talk,  Aaron  ;  but  jist  re- 
member how  often  we've  squatted,  and 
how  often  we've  been  driven  to  move.  I 
s'pose  I'm  talking  afore  fri'ends  in  sayin' 
what  I  do." 

"No  fear  of  any  here,  wife.  Trackless 
is  an  old  acquaintance,  and  has  as  little 
relish  for  law-titles  as  any  on  us ;  and 
his  fri'nd  is  our  fri'nd."  I  confess  that 
I  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  at  this  re- 
mark ;  but  the  squatter  going  on  with  his 
conversation,  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  saying  anything,  had  I  been  so  dis- 
posed. "As  for  moving,"  continued  the 
husband,  "  I  never  mov'd,  but  twice, 
without  getting  pay  for  my  betterments. 
Now  I  call  that  a  good  business,  for  a 
man  who  has  squatted  no  less  than  seven- 
teen times.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  we're  young  'enough  to  make  an 
eighteenth  pitch.  So  that  I  save  the  lum- 
ber, I  keer  but  little  for  your  Littlepages 
or  Greatpages  ;  the  mill  is  no  great  mat- 
ter, without  the  gear;  and  that  has  trav- 
eled all  the  way  from  Varmount,  as  it  is, 
and  is  used  to  moving.  It  can  go  far- 
ther." 

"  Yes,  but  the  lumber,  Aaron  !  The 
water's  low  now,  and  you  can  never  get 
it  to  market,  until  the  rivers  rise,  winch 
mayn't  be  these  three  months.  Think 
how  many  day's  labor  that  lumber  has 
cost  you,  and  all  on  us,  and  what  a  sight 
of  it  there  would  be  to  lose  !  " 

"Yes,  but  we  ivunt  lose  it,  woman," 
answered  Thousandacres,  compressing  his 
lips,  and  clenching  his  ha^ds,  in  a  way  to 
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show  how  intensely  he  felt  on  the  subject 
of  property  himself,  however  dishonestly 
acquired.  "  My  sweat  and  labor  be  in 
them  boards;  and  it's  as  good  as  sap, 
any  day.  What  a  man  sweats  for  he  has 
a  right  to." 

This  was  somewhat  loose  morality,  it  is 
true,  since  a  man  might  sweat  in  bearing 
away  his  neighbor's  goods  ;  but  a  portion 
of  the  human  race  is  a  good  deal  disposed 
to  feel  and  reason  on  principles  but  little 
more  sound  than  this  of  old  Thousand- 
acres. 

"  Wa-a-11,"  answered  the  woman,  "  I'm 
sure  I  don't  want  to  see  you  and  the  b'ys 
lose  the  fruits  of  your  labors ;  not  I. 
You've  honestly  toiled  and  wrought  at 
'em  logs,  in  a  way  I  never  seed  human 
beings  outdo;  and  'twould  be  hard," 
looking  particularly  at  me,  "now  that 
they've  cut  the  trees,  hauled  'em  to  mill, 
and  sawed  the  boards,  to  see  another  man 
step  in  and  claim  all  the  property.  That 
could  never  be  right,  but  is  ag'in  all  jus- 
tice, whether  Varmount  or  York.  I  s'pose 
there's  no  great  harm  in  jist  askin'  what 
your  name  may  be,  3roung  man?  " 

"None  in  the  world,"  I  answered,  with 
a  self-command  that  I  could  see  delighted 
the  Onondago.     "MynameisMordaunt." 

"Mordaunt!"  repeated  the  woman, 
quickly.  "  Don't  we  know  suthin'  of  that 
name? — Is  that  a  fri'ndly  name,  to  us 
Varmounters  ? — How  is  it,  Aaron  ?  you 
ought  to  know." 

"  No,  I  hadn't  ought  to,  for  I  never 
heerd  tell  of  any  sich  name  afore.  So 
long  as  'tisn't  Littlepage,  I  kear  nothin' 
about  it." 

I  felt  relieved  at  this  reply,  for  I  will 
own,  that  the  idea  of  falling  into  the 
power  of  these  lawless  men  was  far  from 
pleasant  to  me.  From  Thousandacres, 
down  to  the  lad  of  seventeen,  they  all 
stood  six  feet  in  their  stockings ;  and  a 
stouter,  more  broad-shouldered,  sinewy 
race,  was  not  often  seen.  The  idea  of 
resisting  them  by  force  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  was  entirely  without  arms ; 
though  the  Indian  was  better  provided  ; 
but  no  less  than  four  rifles  were  laid  on 
brackets  in  this  one  cabin  ;  and  I  made  no 
doubt  that  every  male  of  the  family  had 


his  own  particular  weapon.  The  rifle  was 
the  first  necessarj'  of  men  of  this  stamp, 
being  as  serviceable  in  procuring  food  as 
in  protecting  them  from  their  enemies. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Prudence 
drew  a  long  sigh,  and  rose  from  the  table 
in  order  to  renew  her  domestic  labors. 
Lowiny  followed  her  motions  in  submissive 
silence,  and  we  men  sauntered  to  the  door 
of  the  cabin,  where  I  could  get  a  new 
view  of  the  nature  of  those  "  betterments  " 
that  Thousandacres  so  highly  prized,  and 
of  the  extent  of  the  depredations  that  had 
been  committed  on  Colonel  Follock  and 
my  father.  The  last  were  by  no  means 
insignificant ;  and,  at  a  later  daj%  they 
were  estimated,  by  competent  judges,  to 
amount  to  fulty  a  thousand  dollars  in 
value.  Of  course  these  were  a  thousand 
dollars  totally  lost,  inasmuch  as  redress, 
in  a  pecuniary  sense,  was  entirely  out  of 
the  question  with  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Thousandacres  and  his  sons.  This  class 
of  persons  are  fond  of  saying,  "I'll  guar- 
antee "  and  "  I'll  bind  myself  "  to  do  this 
or  that ;  but  the  guarantee  and  obliga- 
tion are  equally  without  value.  In  fact, 
those  who  are  the  least  responsible  are 
usually  the  freest  with  such  pledges. 

"This is  a  handsome  spot,"  said  Thou- 
sandacres, whose  real  name  was  Aaron 
Timberman.  "This  is  a  handsome  spot, 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  one  it  would  go  kind 
o'  hard  to  give  up  at  the  biddin'  of  a 
man  who  never  laid  eye  on't.  Be  you  any 
way  acquainted  with  law  ?  " 

' '  A  very  little  ;  no  more  than  we  all 
get  to  be  as  we  move  along  though  life." 

"You've  not  traveled  far  on  that  jour- 
ney, young  man,  as  any  one  can  see  by 
your  face.  But  you've  had  opportunities, 
as  a  body  can  tell  by  your  speech,  which 
isn't  exactly  like  our'n,  out  here  in  the 
woods,  from  which  I  had  kind  o'  thought 
your  schoolin'  might  be  more  than  com- 
mon. A  body  can  tell,  though  his  own 
l'arnin  amounts  to  no  great  matter." 

This  notion  of  Aaron's,  that  my  modes 
of  speech,  pronunciation,  accent,  and  ut- 
terance had  come  from  the  schools,  was 
natural  enough,  perhaps ;  though  few 
persons  ever  acquire  accuracy  in  either, 
except  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  their 
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childhood,  .n.s  for  the  "  common  schools  " 
of  New  York,  they  are  perpetuating-  er- 
rors in  these  respects,  rather  than  cor- 
recting1 them ;  and  one  of  the  largest 
steps  in  their  improvement  would  he  to 
have  a  care  that  he  who  teaches,  teaches 
accurately  as  to  sounds,  as  well  as  to  sig- 
nifications. Under  the  present  system, 
vicious  habits  are  confirmed  by  deliberate 
instruction  and  example  rather  than  cor- 
rected. 

"My  schooling,"  I  answered  modestly 
enough,  I  trust,  "  has  been  a  little  bet- 
ter than  common,  though  it  has  not  been 
good  enough,  as  you  see,  to  keep  me  out 
of  the  woods." 

"All  that  may  be  inclination.  Some 
folks  have  a  nat'ral  turn  for  the  wilder- 
ness, and  it's  workin'  agin'  the  grain,  and 
nearly  useless,  to  try  to  make  settlement- 
bodies  of  'em.  D'ye  happen  to  know 
what  lumber  is  likely  to  bring  this  fall  ?  " 

"Everything  is  looking  up  since  the 
peace,  and  it  is  fair  to  expect  lumber 
will  begin  to  command  a  price,  as  well 
as  other  property." 

"  Wa-a-1,  it's  time  it  should  !  During 
the  whull  war  a  board  has  been  of  little 
more  account  than  a  strip  of  bark,  unless 
it  happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
an  army.  We  lumbermen  have  had  an 
awful  time  on  it  these  last  eight  years, 
and  more  than  once  I've  felt  tempted  to 
gi'n  in,  and  go  and  settle  down  in  some 
clearin',  like  quieter  folks ;  but  I  thought 
as  the  'arth  is  to  come  to  an  eend,  the  war 
must  certainly  come  to  an  eend  afore  it." 

"The  calculation  was  a  pretty  safe  one; 
the  war  must  have  truly  made  a  dull 
time  to  you ;  nor  do  I  see  how  you  well 
got  along  during  the  period  it  lasted." 

"  Bad  enough ;  though  war-times  has 
their  windfalls  as  well  as  peace-times. 
Once,  the  inimy  seized  a  sight  of  conti- 
nental stores,  sich  as  pork,  and  flour,  and 
New  England  rum,  and  they  pressed  all 
the  teams,  far  and  near,  to  carry  off  their 
plunder,  and  my  sleigh  and  horses  had  to 
go  along  with  the  rest  on  'em.  Waal,  go 
we  did  ;  and  I  got  as  handsome  a  load  as 
ever  you  seed  laid  in  a  lumber-sleigh; 
what  I  call  an  assortment,  and  one,  too, 
that  was  mightily  to  my  own  likin',  seein' 


I  loaded  it  up  with  my  own  hands. 
'Twas  in  a  woody  country,  as  you  may 
s'pose,  or  I  wouldn't  have  been  there ;  and 
as  I  know'd  all  the  by-roads,  I  watched 
my  chance,  and  got  out  of  the  line  without 
being  seen,  and  druv'  as  straight  to  my 
own  hum'  as  if  I'd  just  come  from  tradin' 
in  the  nearest  settlement.  That  was  the 
most  profitablest  journey  I  ever  tuck,  and 
what  is  more,  it  was  a  short  one." 

Here  old  Thousandacres  stopped  to 
laugh,  which  he  did  in  as  hearty,  frank  a 
manner  as  if  his  conscience  had  never 
known  care.  This  story,  I  fsLTicy,  was  a 
favorite  one  with  him,  for  I  heard  no  less 
than  three  other  allusions  to  the  exploit 
on  which  it  was  based,'  during  the  short 
time  our  communication  with  each  other 
lasted.  I  observed  the  first  smile  I  had 
seen  on  the  face  of  Zephaniah  appear  at 
the  recital  of  this  anecdote ;  though  I  had 
not  failed  to  notice  that  the  young  man, 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  rustic,  rude,  manly 
proportions  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  had 
kept  his  eyes  on  me  at  every  occasion,  in 
a  manner  that  excited  some  uneasiness. 

"  That  was  a  fortunate  service  for  you," 
I  remarked,  as  soon  as  Aaron  had  had  his 
laugh  :  "  unless,  indeed,  you  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  back  the  property  to  the 
continental  officers." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!  Congress  was  poor 
enough,  I'm  willin'  to  own,  but  it  was 
richer  than  I  was,  or  ever  will  be.  When 
property  has  changed  hands  once,  title 
goes  with  it;  and  some  say  that  these 
very  lands,  coming  from  the  king,  ought 
now  to  go  to  the  people,  jist  as  folks  hap- 
pen to  want  'em.  There's  reason  and 
right,  I'm  sartain,  in  the  idee,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  held  good  in  law, 
one  day ! " 

Alas  !  alas  !  for  poor  human  nature 
again.  Seldom  does  man  commit  a  wrong 
but  he  sets  his  ingenuity  to  work  to  frame 
excuses  for  it.  When  his  mind  thus  gets 
to  be  perverted  by  the  influence  of  his 
passions,  and  more  especially  by  that  of 
rapacity,  he  never  fails  to  fancy  new  prin- 
ciples to  exist  to  favor  his  schemes,  and 
manifests  a  readiness  in  inventing  them, 
which,  enlisted  on  the  side  of  goodness, 
might  render  him  a  blessing  instead  of  a 
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curse  to  his  race.  But  roguery  is  so  ac- 
tive, while  virtue  is  so  apt  to  be  passive, 
that  in  the  eternal  conflict  that  is  waged 
between  them,  that  which  is  gained  by 
the  truth  and  inherent  power  of  the  last 
is,  half  the  time,  more  than  neutralized  by 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  first  !  This, 
I  fear,  may  be  found  to  contain  the  weak 
spot  of  our  institutions.  So  long  as  law 
represents  the  authority  of  an  individual, 
individual  pride  and  jealousy  may  stimu- 
late it  to  constant  watchfulness ;  whereas, 
law  representing  the  community,  carries 
with  it  a  divided  responsibility,  that  needs 
the  excitement  of  intolerable  abuses  ere  it 
will  arouse  itself  in  its  own  vindication. 
The  result  is  merely  another  proof  that, 
in  the  management  of  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  men  are  usually  found  to  be  stronger 
than  principles. 

"  Have  you  over  had  occasion  to  try 
one  of  your  titles  of  possession  in  a  court 
of  law,  against  that  of  a  landholder  who 
got  his  right  from  a  grant  ?  "  I  asked, 
after  reflecting  a  moment  on  the  truth  I 
have  just  narrated. 

Thousandacres  shook  his  head,  looked 
down  a  moment,  and  pondered  a  little  in 
his  turn,  ere  he  gave  me  the  following 
answer  : 

"Sartain,"  he  said.  "We  all  like  to 
be  on  the  right  side,  if  we  can;  and  some 
of  our  folks  kind  o'  persuaded  me  I  might 
make  out,  once,  ag'in  a  reg'lar  landlord. 
So  I  stood  trial  with  him ;  but  he  beat 
me,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  just  the  same  as  if  I 
had  been  a  chicken  and  he  the  hawk 
that  had  me  in  his  talons.  You'll  never 
catch  me  trusting  myself  in  the  claws  of 
the  law  ag'in,  though  that  happened  as 
long  ago  as  afore  the  old  French  war.  I 
shall  never  trust  to  law  any  more.  It 
may  do  for  them  that's  rich,  and  don't 
kear  whether  they  win  or  lose  ;  but  law  is 
a  desprrate  bad  business  for  them  that 
hasn't  got  money  to  go  into  it  right  eend 
foremost." 

"And  should  Mr.  Littlepage  discover 
your  being  here,  and  feel  disposed  to 
come  to  some  arrangement  with  you, 
what  conditions  would  you  be  apt  to  ac- 
cept?" 

"Oh!  I'm  never  ag'in  trade.     Trade's 


the  spirit  of  life ;  and  seein'  that  Gin'ral 
Littlepage  has  some  right,  as  I  do  s'pose 
is  the  case,  I  shouldn't  want  to  be  hard 
on  him.  If  he  would  keep  things  quiet, 
and  not  make  a  fuss  about  it,  but  would 
leave  the  matter  out  to  men,  and  they 
men  of  the  right  sort,  I  shouldn't  be  diffi- 
cult ;  for  I'm  one  of  that  kind  that  hates 
lawsuits,  and  am  always  ready  to  do  the 
right  thing ;  and  so  he'd  find  me  as  read}' 
to  settle  as  any  man  he  ever  had  on  his 
lands." 

"  But  on  what  terms  ?  You  have  not 
told  me  the  terms." 

"As  to  tarms,  I'd  not  be  hard,  by  any 
means.  No  man  can  say  old  Thousand- 
acres  ever  druv'  hard  tarms,  when  he  had 
the  best  on't.  That's  not  in  my  natur', 
which  runs  altogether  toward  reason  and 
what's  right.  Now  you  see,  Mordaunt, 
how  matters  stand  atween  this  Littlepage 
and  myself.  He's  got  a  paper  title,  they 
tell  me,  and  I've  got  possession,  which  is 
always  a  squatter's  claim  ;  and  a  good 
one  'tis,  where  there's  plenty  of  pine  and 
a  mill-seat  with  a  hand}7  market !  " 

Here  Thousandacres  stopped  to  laugh 
again,  for  he  generally  indulged  in  this 
way,  in  so  hearty  and  deep  a  tone,  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  laugh  and  talk  in  the 
same  breath.  As  soon  as  through,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  forget  to  pursue  the  dis- 
course. 

"No,  no  man  that  understands  the 
woods  will  gainsay  them  advantages," 
added  the  squatter;  "and  of  all  on  'em 
am  I  now  in  the  enj'yment.  Wa-a-1, 
Gin'ral  Littlepage,  as  they  call  him  about 
here,  has  a  paper  title  ;  and  I've  got  pos- 
session. He  has  the  courts  on  his  side, 
I'll  allow ;  but  here  are  my  betterments — 
sixty-three  as  large  acres  chopped  over 
and  hauled  to  mill  as  can  be  found  in  all 
Charlotte,  or  Washington,  as  they  tell  me 
the  county  is  now  called." 

"  But  General  Littlepage  may  not  fancy 
it  an  improvement  to  have  his  land  stripped 
of  its  pine.  You  know,  Thousandacres, 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  pine  is  usually  thought 
to  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  lands  here- 
abouts, the  Hudson  making  it  so  easy  to 
get  it  to  market." 

"  Lord !   youngster,    do    you    think    I 
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hadn't  all  that  in  my  mind,  when  I  made 
my  pitch  here?  You  can't  teach  old 
bones  where  it's  best  to  strike  the  first 
blow  with  an  ax.  Now  I've  got  in  the 
creek  "  (this  word  is  used,  in  the  parlance 
of  the  State,  for  a  small  river,  nine  times 
in  ten) ;  "  now  I've  got  in  the  creek,  on 
the  way  to  the  Hudson,  in  the  booms  be- 
low the  mill,  and  in  the  mill-yard  yonder, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  feet  of  as 
handsome  stuff  as  ever  was  cribbed,  or 
rafted ;  and  there's  logs  enough  cut  and 
hauled  to  make  more  than  as  much  more. 
I  some  sort  o'  think  you  know  this  Little- 
page,  by  your  talk ;  and,  as  I  like  fair 
dealin's,  and  what's  right  atween  man 
and  man,  I'll  just  tell  you  what'  I'll  do, 
so  that  you  can  tell  him,  .if  you  ever  meet, 
and  the  matter  should  come  up  atween 
you,  as  sich  things  sometimes  do,  in  all 
talk  like,  though  a  body  has  no  real  con- 
sarn  in  the  affair;  and  so  you  can  tell 
this  gin'ral  that  old  Thousandacres  is  a 
reasonable  man,  and  is  willing  to  settle  on 
these  tarms ;  but  he  won't  gi'n  a  grain 
more.  If  the  gin'ral  will  let  me  get  all 
the  lumber  to  market  peaceabry,  and  take 
off  the  crops  the  b'ys  have  put  in  with 
their  own  hands,  and  carry  off  all  the 
mill-gear,  and  take  down  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  houses,  and  all  the  iron- 
work a  body  can  find  about,  I'm  willing  to 
agree  to  quit  'arly  enough  in  the  spring 
to  let  any  man  he  chooses  come  into  pos- 
session in  good  season  to  get  in  spring 
grain,  and  make  garden.  There ;  them's 
nry  tarms,  and  I'll  not  abate  on  one  on 
'em,  on  no  account  at  all.  But  that  much 
I'll  do  for  peace  ;  for  I  do  love  peace  and 
quiet,  my  woman  says,  most  desp'ately." 
I  was  about  to  answer  this  characteris- 
tic communication — perfectly  characteris- 
tic as  to  feelings,  one-sided  sense  of  right, 
principles,  and  language — when  Zeph- 
aniah,  the  tall  son  of  the  squatter,  sud- 
denly laid  a  hand  on  his  father's  arm  and 
led  him  aside.  This  young  man  had  been 
examining  my  person,  during  the  whole 
of  the  dialogue  at  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
in  a  way  that  was  a  little  marked.  I  was 
disposed  at  first  to  attribute  these  atten- 
tions to  the  curiosity  natural  to  youth,  at 
its  first  meeting  with  one  who  might  be 


supposed  to  enjo}7  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining the  newest  modes  of  dress  and 
deportment.  Rustics,  in  America,  ever 
manifest  this  feeling,  and  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  this  young 
squatter  might  have  felt  its  influence. 
But,  as  it  soon  appeared,  I  had  altogether 
mistaken  my  man.  Although  both  he 
and  his  sister,  Lowiny,  had  never  turned 
their  eyes  from  my  person,  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  had  been  governed  by 
totally  opposing  feelings. 

The  first  intimation  I  got  of  the  nature 
of  the  mistake  into  wrhich  I  had  fallen 
was  from  the  manner  of  Thousandacres, 
as  soon  as  his  son  had  spoken  to  him, 
apart,  for  a  single  minute.  I  observed 
that  the  old  squatter  turned  suddenly, 
and  began  to  scrutinize  my  appearance 
with  a  scowling,  but  sharp  eye.  Then  he 
would  give  all  his  attention  to  his  son ; 
after  which,  I  came  in  for  a  new  turn  of 
examination.  Of  course,  such  a  scene 
could  not  last  a  great  while,  and  I  soon 
felt  the  relief  of  being,  again,  face  to  face 
with  the  man  whom  I  now  set  down  for 
an  enemy. 

"  Harkee,  young  man,"  resumed  Thou- 
sandacres, as  soon  as  he  had  returned  and 
placed  himself  directly  before  me,  "my 
b'y,  Zeph,  there,  has  got  a  suspicion  con- 
sarning  you  that  must  be  cleared  up,  fair- 
ly atween  us,  afore  we  part.  I  like  fair 
dealin's,  as  I've  told  you  more  than  once, 
already,  and  despise  underhandedness 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Zeph  tells 
me  that  he  has  a  kind  o'  suspicion  that 
you're  the  son  of  this  very  Littlepage,  and 
have  been  sent  among  us  to  spy  us  out, 
and  to  l'arn  how  things  stood,  afore  you 
let  on  your  evil  intentions.  Is  it  so,  or 
not  ?  " 

"  What  reason  has  Zeph  for  such  a  sus- 
picion ?  "  I  answered,  with  such  coolness 
as  I  could  assume.  "  He  is  a  perfect 
stranger  to  me,  and  I  fancy  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  ever  met." 

"  He  agrees  to  that,  himself  ;  but  man- 
kind can  sometimes  see  things  that  isn't 
put  directly  afore  their  eyes.  My  son 
goes  and  comes,  frequently,  between  the 
Ravensnest  settlement  and  our  own, 
though  I  don't    suppose   he   lets   on  any 
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great  deal  about  his  proper  hum'.  He  has 
worked  as  much  as  two  months,  at  a  time, 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  I  find  him 
useful  in  carrying-  on  a  little  trade,  once 
and  awhile,  with  'Squire  Newcome." 

"You  are  acquainted,  then,  with  Mr. 
Jason  Newcome,  or  'Squire  Newcome,  as 
you  call  him  ?  " 

"  I  call  him  what's  right,  I  hope  !  "  an- 
swered the  old  man  sharply.  "  He  is  a 
'squire,  and  should  he  called  a  'squire. 
Give  the  devil  his  due ;  that's  my  princi- 
ple. But  Zephaniah  has  been  out  a  con- 
siderable spell  this  summer  to  work  at 
Raven snest.  I  tell  him  he  has  a  gal  in  his 
eye,  by  this  hankering  so  much  after  the 
'Nest  folks,  but  he  won't  own  it :  but  out 
he  has  been,  and  he  tells  me  this  Little- 
page's  son  was  expected  to  come  into  the 
settlement  about  the  time  he  last  left 
there." 

"  And  you  are  acquainted  with  'Squire 
Newcome  ?  "  I  said,  pursuing  the  subject 
as  its  points  presented  themselves  to 
my  own  mind,  rather  than  following  the 
thread  of  the  squatter's  discursive  man- 
ner of  thinking ;  "  so  well  acquainted  as 
to  trade  with  him  ?  " 

"  Sartain  :  well  acquainted,  I  may  say. 
The  'Squire  tuck  (took)  all  the  lumber  I 
cut  'arly  in  the  spring,  rafting  and  selling 
it  on  his  own  account,  paying  us  in  groc- 
eries, women 's-cloth  and  rum.  He  made 
a  good  job  of  it,  I  hear  tell,  and  is  hank- 
ering' round  a'ter  what  is  now  in  the 
creek  ;  but  I  rather  think  I'll  send  the 
b'ys  off  with  that.  But  what's  that  to 
the  purpose  ?  Didn't  you  tell  me,  young 
man,  that  your  name  is  Mordaunt  ?  " 

"  I  did  ;  and  in  so  saying  I  told  no  more 
than  the  truth." 

"  And  what  may  you  call  your  given 
name  ?  A'ter  all,  old  woman,"  turning 
to  the  anxious  wife  and  mother,  who  had 
drawn  near  to  listen,  having  most  prob- 
ably been  made  acquainted  with  the  nat- 
ure of  her  son's  suspicions — "  a'ter  all  the 
b'y  maybe  mistaken,  and  this  young  man 
as  innocent  as  any  one  of  your  own  flesh 
and  blood." 

"Mordaunt  is  what  you  call  my  ' given 
name,'  "  I  answered,  disdaining  deception, 
**  and  Littlepage— "  The  hand  of  the  In- 
Cooper— 1 2 


dian  was  suddenly  placed  on  my  mouth, 
stopping  further  utterance. 

It  was  too  late,  however,  for  the  friendly 
design  of  the  Onondago,  the  squatters 
readily  comprehending  all  I  had  intended 
to  say.  As  for  Prudence,  she  walked 
awajr ;  and  I  soon  heard  her  calling  all 
her  younger  children  by  name,  to  collect 
them  near  her  person,  as  the  hen  gathers 
its  chickens  beneath  the  wing.  Thousand- 
acres  took  the  matter  very  differently. 
His  countenance  grew  dark,  and  he  whis- 
pered a  word  to  Lowiny,  who  departed  on 
some  errand  with  reluctant  steps  as  I 
thought,  and  eyes  that  did  not  always 
look  in  the  direction  she  was  walking. 

"  I  see  how  it  is  !  I  see  how  it  is  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  squatter,  with  as  much  of 
suppressed  indignation  in  his  voice  and 
mien  as  if  his  cause  were  that  of  offended 
innocence  j  "we've  got  a  spy  among  us, 
and  war  time's  too  fresh  not  to  let  us 
know  how  to  deal  with  sich  folks.  Young 
man,  [what's  your  arr'nd  down  here,  in 
my  betterments,  and  beneath  my  ruff  ?  " 

"My  errand,  as  you  call  it,  Thousand- 
acres,  is  to  look  after  the  property  that  is 
intrusted  to  my  care*  I  am  the  son  of 
General  Littlepage,  one  of  the  owners  of 
this  spot,  and  the  attorney  of  both." 

"Oh  !  an  attorney,  be  you?"  cried  the 
squatter,  mistaking  the  attorney  in  fact 
for  an  attorney  at  law — a  sort  of  being  for 
whom  he  necessarily  entertained  a  pro- 
fessional antipathy.  "I'll  attorney  ye  I 
If  you  or  your  gin'ral  father  thinks  that 
Aaron  Thousandacres  is  a  man  to  have 
his  territories  invaded  by  the  inimy,  and 
keep  his  hands  in  his  pockets  the  whull 
time,  he's  mistaken.  Send  'em  along, 
Lowiny,  send  along  the  b'ys,  and  let's  see 
if  we  can't  find  lodgin's  for  this  young 
attorney  gin'ral,  as  well  as  board." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  aspect  of 
things  now.  Hostilities  had  commenced 
in  a  certain  sense,  and  it  became  incum- 
bent on  me  for  the  sake  of  safety  to  be  on 
the  alert.  I  knew  that  the  Indian  was 
armed  ;  and,  determined  to  defend  my 
person  if  possible,  I  was  resolved  to  avail 
myself  of  the  use  of  his  weapon  should  it 
become  necessary.  Stretching  out  an  arm, 
and  turning  to  the  spot  where  Susquesus 
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had  just  stood,  to  lay  hold  of  his  rifle,  I 
discovered  that  he  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

"The  lawless  herd,  with  fury  blind, 
Have  done  him  cruel  wrong  ; 
The  flowers  are  gone,  but  still  we  find 
The  honey  on  his  tongue."    — Cowper. 

There  I  stood  alone  and  unarmed,  in 
the  center  of  six  athletic  men — for  Lowi- 
ny  had  been  sent  to  assemble  her  brothers, 
a  business  in  which  she  was  aided  by 
Prudence's  blowing-  a  peculiar  sort  of 
blast  on  her  conch — and  as  unable  to 
resist  as  a  child  would  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  its  parent.  As  a  fruitless  scuffle 
would  have  been  degrading",  as  well  as 
useless,  1  at  once  determined  to  submit, 
temporarily  at  least,  or  so  long  as  sub- 
mission did  not  infer  disgrace,  and  was 
better  than  resistance.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  immediate  disposition  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  me,  however,  and 
there  I  stood,  a  minute  or  two,  after  I 
had  missed  Sureflint,  surrounded  by  the 
whole  brood  of  the  squatter,  young  and 
old,  male  and  female ;  some  looking  de- 
fiance, others  troubled,  and  all  anxious. 
As  for  myself,  I  will  frankly  own  my 
sensations  were  far  from  pleasant ;  for  I 
knew  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
in  the  depths  of  a  forest,  fully  twenty 
miles  from  any  settlement,  and  with  no 
friends  nearer  than  the  party  of  the  Chain- 
bearer,  who  was  at  least  two  leagues  dis- 
tant, and  altogether  ignorant  of  my 
position  as  well  as  of  my  necessities.  A 
ray  of  hope,  however,  gleamed  in  upon 
me  through  the  probable  agency  of  the 
Onondago. 

Not  for  an  instant  did  I  imagine  that 
long-known  and  well-tried  friend  of  my 
father  and  the  Chainbearer  false.  His 
character  was  too  well  established  for 
that ;  and  it  soon  occurred  to  me,  that, 
foreseeing  his  own  probable  detention 
should  he  remain,  he  had  vanished  with  a 
design  to  let  the  strait  in  which  I  was 
placed  be  known,  and  to  lead  a  party  to 
my  rescue.  A  similar  idea  probably 
struck  Thousandacres  almost  at  the  same 


instant ;  for,  glancing  his  eye  around  him, 
he  suddenly  demanded — 

"What  has  become  of  the  red-skin? 
The  varmint  has  dodged  away,  as  I'm  an 
honest  man !  Nathaniel,  Moses,  and 
Daniel,  to  your  rifles  and  on  the  trail. 
Bring  the  fellow  in,  if  you  can,  with  a 
whull  skin  ;  but  if  you  can't,  an  Injin  more 
or  less  will  never  be  heeded  in  the  woods." 

I  soon  had  occasion  to  note  that  the 
patriarchal  government  of  Thousandacres 
was  of  a  somewhat  decided  and  prompt 
character.  A  few  words  went  a  great 
way  in  it,  as  was  now  apparent;  for  in 
less  than  two  minutes  after  Aaron  had 
issued  his  decree  those  namesakes  of  the 
prophets  and  law-givers  of  old,  Nathan- 
iel, and  Moses,  and  Daniel,  were  quitting 
the  clearing  on  diverging  lines,  each  car- 
rying a  formidable,  long,  American  hunt- 
ing-rifle in  his  hand.  This  weapon,  so 
different  in  the  degree  of  its  power  from 
the  short  military  piece  that  has  become 
known  to  modern  warfare,  was  certainly 
in  dangerous  hands  ;  for  each  of  those 
young  men  had  been  familiar  with  his 
rifle  from  boyhood ;  gunpowder  and 
liquor,  with  a  little  lead,  composing  near- 
ly all  the  articles  on  which  they  lavished 
money  for  their  amusement.  I  trembled 
for  Susquesus;  though  I  knew  he  must 
anticipate  a  pursuit,  and  was  so  well 
skilled  in  throwing  off  a  chase  as  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Trackless.  Still, 
the  odds  were  against  him;  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  white  man  usu- 
ally surpasses  the  Indian  even  in  his  own 
peculiar  practices,  when  there  have  been 
opportunities  to  be  taught.  I  could  do  no 
more,  however,  than  utter  a  mental 
prayer  for  the  escape  of  my  friend. 

"  Bring  that  chap  in  here,"  added  old 
Thousandacres,  sternly,  the  moment  he 
saw  that  his  three  sons  were  off ;  enough 
remaining  to  enforce  that  or  any  other 
order  he  might  choose  to  issue.  "  Bring 
him  into  this  room,  and  let  us  hold  a  court 
on  him,  sin'  he  is  sich  a  lover  of  the  law. 
If  law  he  likes,  law  let  him  have.  An  at- 
torney is  he  ?  I  warnt  to  know  !  What 
has  an  attorney  to  do  with  me  and  mine, 
out  here  in  the  woods  ?  " 

While  this  was  in  the  course  of  being 
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said,  the  squatter,  and  father  of  squatters, 
led  the  way  into  his  own  cabin,  where  he 
seated  himself  with  an  air  of  authority, 
causing-  the  females  and  younger  males  of 
his  brood  to  range  themselves  in  a  circle 
behind  his  chair.  Seeing  the  folly  of  re- 
sistance, at  a  hint  from  Zephaniah  I  fol- 
lowed, the  three  young  men  occupying 
the  place  near  the  door,  as  a  species  of 
guard.  In  this  manner  we  formed  a  sort 
of  court,  in  which  the  old  fellow  figured 
as  the  investigating  magistrate,  and  I  fig- 
ured as  the  criminal. 

**  An  attorney,  be  you  ! "  muttered 
Thousandacres,  whose  ire  against  me  in 
my  supposed,  would  seem  to  be  more  ex- 
cited than  it  was  against  me  in  my  real 
character.  "  B'ys,  silence  in  the  court; 
we'll  give  this  chap  as  much  law  as  he 
can  stagger  under,  sin'  he's  of  a  law 
natur'.  Everything  shall  be  done  ac- 
cordin'  to  rule.  Tobit,"  addressing  his 
oldest  son,  a  colossal  figure  of  about  six- 
and-twenty,  "you've  been  in  the  law 
more  than  any  on  us,  and  can  g  ve  us  the 
word.  What  was't  they  did  with  you 
first,  when  they  had  you  up  in  Hampshire 
colon}7 ;  the  time  when  you  and  that  other 
young  man  went  across  from  the  Var- 
mount  settlements  to  look  for  sheep  ?  A 
raft  of  the  critturs  you  did  get  atween 
you,  though  you  was  waylaid  and  robbed 
of  all  your  hard  'arnin's  afore  you  got 
back  ag'in  in  the  mountains.  They  dealt 
with  you  accordin'  to  law,  'twas  said ; 
now,  what  was  the  first  thing  done  ?  " 

"  I  was  tuck  (taken)  afore  the  'squire," 
answered  Tobit  Thousandacres,  as  he  was 
often  called,  "who  heerd  the  case,  asked 
me  what  I  had  to  say  for  myself,  and  then 
permitted  me,  as  it  was  tarmed  ;  so  I 
went  to  jail  until  the  next  trial  came  on, 
and  I  s'pose  you  know  what  come  next, 
as  well  as  I  do." 

I  took  it  for  granted  that  what  "  come 
next"  was  an37thing  but  pleasant  in  re- 
membrance, the  reason  Tobit  did  not 
relish  it  even  in  description,  inasmuch  as 
sheep-stealers  were  ver}r  apt  to  get  "  forty 
save  one"  at  the  whipping-post,  in  that 
day,  a  species  of  punishment  that  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  particular  of- 
fense.   We  are  getting  among  us  a  set 


1  of  soi-disant  philanthropists,  who,  in  their 
great  desire  to  coddle  and  reform  rogues, 
are  fast  placing  the  punishment  of  of- 
fenses on  the  honest  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, for  the  especial  benefit  of  their 
Sieves.  Some  of  these  persons  have  al- 
ready succeeded  in  cutting  down  all  our 
whipping-posts,  thereby  destroying  the 
cheapest  and  best  mode  of  punishing  a 
particular  class  of  crimes  that  was  ever 
intended  or  practiced.  A  generation  hence 
our  children  will  feel  the  consequences  of 
this  mistaken  philanthropy.  In  that  day, 
let  those  who  own  fowl-houses,  pigpens, 
orchards,  smoke-houses,  and  other  similar 
temptations  to  small  depredations,  look 
to  it,  for  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  the 
insecurity  of  their  movables  does  not  give 
the  most  unanswerable  of  all  commen- 
taries on  this  capital  misstep.  One  whip- 
ping-post, discreetly  used,  will  do  more 
toward  reforming  a  neighborhood  than  a 
hundred  jails,  with  their  twentj7  and  thirty 
days'  imprisonment.*  I  have  as  much 
disposition  to  care  for  the  reformation  of 
criminals  as  is  healthful,  if  I  know  my- 
self ;  but  the  great  object  of  all  the  pun- 
ishments of  society,  viz.,  its  own  security, 
ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  this,  which 
is  but  a  secondary  consideration.  Render 
character,  person  and  property  as  secure 
as  possible,  in  the  first  place,  after  which, 
try  as  many  experiments  in  philanthropy 
as  you  please 

lam  sorry  to  see  how  far  the  disposition 
to  economize  is  extending  itself  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  American  justice  gener- 
ally. Under  a  government  like  that  of 
this  country,  it  is  worse  than  idle,  for  it  is 
perfectly  futile  to  attempt  to  gratify  the 
imagination  by  a  display  of  its  power 
through  the  agency  of  pomp  and  repre- 
sentation.    Such  things,  doubtless,   have 


*  Mr.  Mordaunt  Littlepage  writes  here  with  pro- 
phetic accuracy.  Small  depredations  of  this  nature 
have  got  to  be  so  very  common  that  few  now  think 
of  resorting  to  the  law  for  redress.  Instead  of  fur- 
nishing the  prompt  and  useful  punishment  that 
was  administered  by  our  fathers,  the  law  is  as  much 
adorned  with  its  cavilings  and  delays  in  the  minor 
as  in  the  more  important  cases ;  and  it  often  takes 
years  to  bring  a  small  depredator  even  to  trial,  if 
he  can  find  money  to  fee  a  sagacious  lawyer.— 
Editor. 
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their  uses,  and  are  not  to  be  senselessly 
condemned  until  one  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  taking  near  views  of  their  effects  ; 
though  useful,  or  the  reverse,  they  can 
never  succeed  here.  But  these  communi- 
ties of  ours  have  it  in  their  power  to  fur- 
nish to  the  world  a  far  more  illustrious 
example  of  human  prescience,  and  benev- 
olent care,  by  their  prompt,  exact,  and 
well-considered  administration  of  justice 
— including  the  cases  both  in  the  civil  and 
the  criminal  courts.  "With  what  pride 
might  not  the  American  retort,  when  de- 
rided for  the  simplicity  of  his  executive, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  national  expen- 
diture in  matters  of  mere  representation, 
could  he  only  say — u  True,  we  waste  noth- 
ing on  mere  parade ;  but,  turn  to  the 
courts,  and  to  the  justice  of  the  country ; 
which,  after  all,  are  the  great  aim  of  ev- 
ery good  government.  Look  at  the  liber- 
ality of  our  expenditures  for  the  command 
of  the  highest  talent,  in  the  first  place ; 
see  with  what  generous  care  we  furnish 
judges  in  abundance,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  overworked,  and  to  avoid  ruin- 
ous delaj^s  to  suitors ;  then  turn  to  the 
criminal  courts,  and  into,  first,  the  entire 
justice  of  the  laws ;  next  the  care  had  in 
the  selection  of  jurors  ;  the  thorough  im- 
partiality of  all  the  proceedings;  and, 
finally,  when  the  right  demands  it,  the 
prompt,  unerring,  and  almost  terrific 
majesty  of  punishment."  But  to  return 
to  something  that  is  a  good  deal  more 
like  truth : — 

"Yes,  yes,"  rejoined  Thousandacres, 
"there  is  no  use  in  riling  the  feelin's,  by 
talking  of  that "  (meaning  Tobit's  suffer- 
ings, not  at  the  stake,  but  at  the  post) — 
"  a  hint's  as  good  as  a  description.  You 
was  taken  afore  a  magistrate,  was  you — 
and  he  permitted  you  to  prison — but  he 
asked  what  you  had  to  say  for  yourself, 
first  ?  That  was  only  fair,  and  I  mean  to 
act  it  all  out  here,  accordin'  to  law. 
Come,  young  attorney,  what  have  you 
got  to  say  for  yourself  ?  " 

It  struck  me  that,  alone  as  I  was,  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  were  a  species  of  out- 
laws, it  might  be  well  to  clear  myself 
from  ever3r  imputation  that,  at  least,  was 
not  merited. 


"In  the  first  place,"  I  answered,  "I 
will  explain  a  mistake  into  which  you 
have  fallen,  Thousandacres;  for,  let  us 
live  as  friends  or  foes,  it  is  always  best  to 
understand  facts.  I  am  not  an  attorney 
in  the  sense  you  imagine — I  am  not  a 
lawyer." 

I  could  see  that  the  whole  brood  of 
squatters,  Prudence  included,  was  a  good 
deal  mollified  by  this  declaration.  As  for 
Lowiny,  her  handsome,  ruddy  face  actu- 
ally expressed  exultation  and  delight  !  I 
tnought  I  heard  that  girl  half  suppress 
some  such  exclamation  as — "  I  know'd  he 
wasn't  no  lawyer !  "  As  for  Tobit,  the 
scowling  look,  replete  with  cat-o'-nine- 
tails, actually  departed,  temporarily  at 
least.  In  short,  this  announcement  pro- 
duced a  manifest  change  for  the  better. 

"No  lawyer  a'ter  all!"  exclaimed 
Thousandacres — "Didn't  you  say  you  was 
an  attorney  ?  " 

"  That  much  is  true.  I  told  you  that  I 
was  the  son  of  General  Littlepage,  and 
that  I  was  his  attorney,  and  that  of  Col- 
onel Follock,  the  other  tenant  in  common 
of  this  estate ;  meaning  that  I  held  their 
power  of  attorney  to  convey  lands,  and 
to  transact  certain  other  business  in  their 
names." 

This  caused  me  to  lose  almost  as  much 
ground  as  I  had  just  gained,  though,  being 
the  literal  truth,  I  was  resolved  neither  to 
conceal  nor  to  attempt  to  evade  it. 

"Good  land!"  murmured  Lowiny. 
"Why  couldn't  the  man  say  nothin' 
about  all  that  ?  ' ' 

A  reproving  look  from  Prudence  re- 
buked the  girl,  and  she  remained  silent 
afterward  for  some  time. 

"  A  power  of  attorney,  is  it  !  "  rejoined 
the  squatter.  "Wa-a-1,  that's  not  much 
better  fcthan  being  a  downright  lawyer. 
It's  having  the  power  of  an  attorney,  I 
s'pose,  and  without  their  accursed  power 
it's  little  I  should  kear  for  any  of  the 
breed.  Then  you're  the  son  of  that  Gin'ral 
Littlepage,  which  is  next  thing  to  being 
the  man  himself.  I  should  expect  if  Tobit, 
my  oldest  b'y,  was  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  that  might  be  named,  it  would  go 
hard  with  him,  all  the  same  as  if  'twas  my- 
self.   I  know  that  some  make  a  difference 
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atween  parents  and  children,  but  other 
some  doesn't,  What's  that  you  said  about 
this  gin'ral's  only  being  a  common  tenant 
of  this  land  ?  How  dares  he  to  call  him- 
self it's  owner,  if  he's  only  a  common 
tenant  ?  " 

The  reader  is  not  to  be  surprised  at 
Thousandacre's  trifling-  blunders  of  this 
sort ;  for,  those  whose  rule  of  right  is 
present  interest,  frequently,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  rapacity,  fall  into  this  very  kind  of 
error ;  holding  that  cheap  at  one  moment 
which  they  affect  to  deem  sacred  at  the 
next.  I  daresa}',  if  the  old  squatter  had 
held  a  lease  of  the  spot  he  occupied,  he 
would  at  once  have  viewed  the  character 
and  rights  of  a  "common  tenant"  as 
connected  with  two  of  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  country.  It  happened  now, 
however,  that  it  was  "his  bull  that  was 
goring  our  ox." 

"  How  dares  he  to  call  himself  the 
owner  of  the  sile,  when  he's  only  a  com- 
mon tenant,  I  say?  "  repeated  Thousand- 
acres,  with  increasing  energj7,  when  he 
found  I  did  not  answer  immediately. 

"You  have  misunderstood  my  meaning. 
I  did  not  say  that  my  father  was  only  a 
'  common  tenant '  of  this  propert}7,  but 
that  he  and  Colonel  Follock  own  it  abso- 
lutely in  common,  each  having  his  right 
in  every  acre,  and  not  one  owning  one 
half  while  the  other  owns  the  other ; 
which  is  what  the  law  terms  being  '  ten- 
ants in  common,'  though  strictly  owners 
in  fee." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,  Tobit,  if  he  turns 
out  to  be  an  attorney,  in  our  meaning,  a'ter 
all ! " 

"  It  looks  desp'rately  like  it,  father," 
answered  the  eldest  born,  who  might  have 
been  well  termed  the  heir  at  law  of  all  his 
progenitor's  squatting  and  fierce  propen- 
sities. "If  he  isn't  a  downright  lawyer, 
he  looks  more  like  one  than  any  man  I  ever 
seed  out  of  court,  in  my  whull  life." 

"He'll  find  his  match!  Law  and  I 
have  been  at  loggerheads  ever  sin'  the 
da}-  I  first  went  into  Varmount,  or  them 
plaguy  Hampshire  Grants.  When  law 
gets  me  in  its  clutches,  it's  no  wonder  if 
it  gets  the  best  on't ;  but,  when  I  get  law 
in  mine,  or  one  of  its  sarvants,  it  shall  be 


my  fault  if  law  doesn't  come  out  second 
best.  Wa-a-1,  we've  heerd  the  young 
man's  story,  Tobit.  I've  asked  him  what 
he  had  to  say  for  himself,  and  he  has  g'in 
us  his  tell — tell'd  us  how  he's  his  own 
father's  son,  and  that  the  gin'ral  is  some 
sort  of  a  big  tenant,  instead  of  being  a 
landlord,  and  isn't  much  better  than  we 
are  ourselves ;  and  it's  high  time  I  per- 
mitted him  to  custody.  You  had  writin's 
for  what  they  did  to  you,  I  dares  to  say, 
Tobit?" 

"  Sartain.  The  magistrate  give  the 
sheriff's  deputy  a  permittimus,  and  on 
the  strength  of  that,  they  permitted  me 
to  jail." 

"  Ye-e-es — I  know  all  about  their  nice- 
ties and  appearances  !  I  have  had  deal- 
in's  afore  many  a  magistrate,  in  my  day, 
and  have  onsuited  many  a  chap  that 
thought  to  get  the  best  on't  afore  we 
begun  !  Onsuiting  the  man  that  brings 
the  suit  is  the  cleanest  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  law  as  I  knows  on ;  but  it 
takes  a  desp'rate  long  head  sometimes  to 
do  it !  Afore  I  permit  this  young  man, 
I'll  show  writin's,  too.  Prudence,  just 
onlock  the  drawer " 

"I  wish  to  correct  one  mistake  be- 
fore you  proceed  further,"  interrupted  I. 
"  For  the  second  time,  I  tell  you  I  am  no 
lawyer,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  I  am 
a  soldier — have  commanded  a  company  in 
General  Littlepage's  own  regiment,  and 
served  with  the  army  when  only  a  boy  in 
years.  I  saw  both  Burgoyne  and  Corn- 
wallis  surrender,  and  their  troops  la}r 
down  their  arms." 

"  Good  now  !  Who'd  ha'  thought  it !  " 
exclaimed  the  compassionate  Lowiny. 
"And^he  so  young,  that  you'd  hardly 
think  the  wind  had  ever  blown  on  him  ! " 

My  announcement  of  this  new  charac- 
ter was  not  without  a  marked  effect. 
Fighting  was  a  thing  to  the  whole  fam- 
ily's taste,  and  what  they  could  appreci- 
ate better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  act 
or  deed.  There  was  something  warlike 
in  Thousandacres'  very  countenance  and 
air,  and  I  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing 
he  might  feel  some  little  sympathy  for  a 
soldier.  He  eyed  me  keenly ;  and  whether 
or  not  he  discovered  signs  of  the  truth  of 
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my  assertion  in  my  mien,  I  saw  that  he 
once  more  relented  in  purpose. 

"You  out  ag'in  Burg'yne  !  "  the  old 
fellow  exclaimed.  "  Can  I  believe  what 
you  say  ?  Why,  I  was  out  ag'in  Bur- 
g'yne myself,  with  Tobit  and  Moses,  and 
Nathaniel  and  Jedediah — with  every  male 
crittur'  of  the  family,  in  short,  that  was 
big"  enough  to  load  and  fire.  I  count 
them  days  as  among  my  very  best, 
though  they  did  come  late,  and  a'ter  old 
age  had  made  some  head  ag'in  me.  How 
can  you  prove  you  was  out  ag'in  Bur- 
g'yne  and  Cornwallis  ?  " 

I  knew  that  there  was  often  a  strange 
medley  of  soi-disant  patriotic  feeling 
mixed  up  with  the  most  confirmed  knav- 
ery in  ordinary  matters,  and  saw  I  had 
touched  a  cord  that  might  thrill  on  the 
S37mpathies  of  even  these  rude  and  su- 
premely selfish  boings.  The  patriotism 
of  such  men,  indeed,  is  nothing  but  an 
enlargement  of  selfishness,  since  they 
prize  things  because  they  belong  to  them- 
selves, or  they,  in  one  sense,  belong  to  the 
things.  They  take  sides  with  themselves, 
but  never  with  principles.  That  patriot- 
ism alone  is  pure  which  would  keep  the 
country  in  the  paths  of  truth,  honor,  and 
justice  ;  and  no  man  is  empowered,  in  his 
zeal  for  his  particular  nation,  any  more 
than  in  his  zeal  for  himself,  to  forget 
the  law  of  right. 

'*  I  cannot  prove  1  was  out  against 
Burgoyne,  standing  here  where  I  am, 
certainly,"  I  answered  ;  "but  give  me 
an  opportunity,  and  I  will  show  it  to  your 
entire  satisfaction." 

"Which  rijiment  was  on  the  right, 
Hazen's  or  Brookes's,  in  storming  the 
Jarmans  ?  Tell  me  that,  and  I  will  soon  let 
you  know  whether  I  believe  you  or  not." 
"I  cannot  tell  you  that  fact,  for  I  wTas 
with  my  own  battalion,  and  the  smoke 
would  not  permit  such  a  thing  to  be  seen. 
I  do  not  know  that  either  of  the  corps 
you  mention  was  in  that  particular  part 
of  the  field  that  day,  though  I  believe 
both  to  have  been  warmly  engaged." 

"He  warnt  there,"  drawled  out  Tobit, 
in  his  most  dissatisfied  manner,  almost 
showing  his  teeth,  like  a  dog,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  hatred  he  felt. 


"He  was  there!  "  cried  Lowiny,  posi- 
tively ;  "  1  know  he  was  there  !  " 

A  slap  from  Prudence  taught  the  girl 
the  merit  of  silence ;  but  the  men  were 
too  much  interested  to  heed  an  interrup- 
tion as  characteristic  and  as  bootless  as 
this. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,"  added  Thousandacres ; 
"I  must  permit  the  chap  a'ter  all.  See- 
in',  however,  that  there  is  a  chance  of  his 
having  been  out  ag'in  Burg'yne,  I'll  per- 
mit him  without  writin's,  and  he  shan't 
be  bound.  Tobit,  take  you  prisoner  away, 
and  shut  him  up  in  the  store'us'.  When 
your  brothers  get  back  from  their  hunt 
a'ter  the  Injin,  we'll  detarmine  among  us 
what  is  to  be  done  with  him." 

Thousandacres  delivered  his  orders  with 
dignity,  and  they  were  obej^ed  to  the  let- 
ter. I  made  no  resistance,  since  it  would 
only  have  led  to  a  scuffle,  in  which  I  would 
have  sustained  the  indignity  of  defeat,  to 
say  nothing  of  personal  injuries.  Tobit, 
however,  did  not  offer  personal  violence, 
contenting  himself  with  making  a  sign 
for  me  to  follow  him,  which  I  did,  followed 
in  turn  by  his  two  double-jointed  brothers. 
I  will  acknowledge  that,  aswe  proceeded 
toward  my  prison,  the  thought  of  flight 
crossed  my  mind  ;  and  I  might  have  at- 
tempted it,  but  for  the  perfect  certainty 
that,  with  so  many  on  my  heels,  I  must 
have  been  overtaken,  when  severe  punish- 
ment would  probably  have  been  my  lot. 
On  the  whole,  I  thought  it  best  to  submit 
for  a  time,  and  trust  the  future  to  Provi- 
dence. As  to  remonstrance  or  depreca- 
tion, pride  forbade  my  having  recourse  to 
either.  I  was  not  yet  reduced  so  low  as 
to  solicit  favors  from  a  squatter. 

The  jail  to  which  I  was  "permitted" 
by  Thousandacres  was  a  storehouse,  or, 
as  he  pronounced  the  word,  a  "  store'us," 
of  logs,  which  had  been  made  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  depredations,  let  them 
come  from  whom  they  might,  and  they 
were  quite  as 'likely  to  come  from  some 
within  as  from  any  without.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  destination,  the  building  was 
not  ill-suited  to  become  a  jail.  The  logs, 
of  course,  gave  a  sufficient  security 
against  the  attempts  of  a  prisoner  with- 
out tools  or  implements  of  any  sort,  the 
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roof  being-  made  of  the  same  materials  as 
the  sides.  There  was  no  window,  abun- 
dance of  air  and  light  entering-  through 
the  fissures  of  the  rough  logs,  which  had 
open  intervals  between  them ;  and  the  only 
artificial  aperture  was  the  door.  This 
last  was  made  of  stout  planks,  and  was 
well  secured  by  heavy  hinges  and  strong 
bolts  and  locks.  The  building  was  of 
some  size,  too — twenty  feet  in  length  at 
least — one  end  of  it,  though  then  quite 
empty,  having  been  intended  and  used  as 
a  crib  for  the  grain  that  we  Americans 
call,  par  excellence,  corn.  Into  this  build- 
ing I  entered,  after  having  the  large  knife 
that  most  woodsmen  carry  taken  from  my 
pocket ;  and  a  search  was  made  on  my 
person  for  anjr  similar  implement  that 
might  aid  me  in  an  attempt  to  escape. 

In  that  day  America  had  no  paper 
money,  from  the  bay  of  Hudson  to  Cape 
Horn.  Gold  and  silver  formed  the  cur- 
rency, and  my  pockets  had  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  both,  in  the  shape  of  joes  and  half- 
joes,  dollars,  halves,  and  quarters.  Not  a 
piece  of  coin,  of  any  sort,  was  molested, 
however,  these  squatters  not  being  rob- 
bers, in  the   ordinary  signification  of  the 

>rm,  but  merely  deluded  citizens  who  ap- 
>ropriated  the  property  of  others  to  their 
>wn  use,  agreeably  to  certain  great  princi- 
ples of  morals  that  had  grown  up  under 
their  own  peculiar  relations  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  their  immediate  necessities  and 
their  convenience.  I  make  no  doubt  that 
every  member  of  the  family  of  Thousand - 
acres  would  spurn  the  idea  of  his  or  her 
being  a  vulgar  thief,  drawing  some  such 
distinctions  in  the  premises  as  the  Drakes, 
Morgans,  Woodes,  Rogers,  and  others  of 
that  school  drew  between  themselves  and 
the  vulgar  every  day  sea-robbers  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  though  with  far  less 
reason.  But  robbers  these  squatters 
were  not,  except  in  one  mode,  and  that 
mode  they  almost  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
respectable  hostilities,  by  the  scale  on 
which  they  transacted  business. 

I  was  no  sooner  "locked-up"  than  I 
began  a  survey  of  my  prison  and  the 
surrounding  objects.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  doing  either,  the  opening  between 
the  logs  allowing  of  a  clear  reconnoissance 


1  on  every  side.  With  a  view  to  keeping  its 
contents  in  open  sight,  I  fancy,  the 
"store'us"  was  placed  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  settlement,  having  the  mills, 
cabins,  barns,  sheds,  and  other  houses  en- 
circling it  in  a  sort  of  hamlet.  This  cir- 
cumstance, which  would  render  escape 
doubly  difficult,  was,  notwithstanding, 
greatly  in  favor  of  reconnoitering.  1  will 
now  describe  the  results  of  my  obser- 
vations. As  a  matter  of  course,  my  ap- 
pearance, the  announcement  of  my 
character,  and  my  subsequent  arrest, 
were  circumstances  likely  to  produce  a 
sensation  in  the  family  of  the  squatter. 
All  the  women  had  g-athered  around  Pru- 
dence, near  the  door  of  her  cabin,  and  the 
younger  girls  were  attracted  to  that  spot, 
as  the  particles  of  matter  are  known  to 
obey  the  laws  of  affinitj7-.  The  males,  one 
boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  excepted,  were 
collected  near  the  mill,  where  Thousand- 
acres,  apparently,  was  holding  a  consulta- 
tion with  Tobit  and  the  rest  of  the  brother- 
hood, among  whom,  I  fancy,  was  no  one 
entitled  to  be  termed  an  ang-el.  Every- 
body seemed  to  be  intently  listening  to  the 
different  speakers,  the  females  often  turn- 
ing their  eyes  toward  their  male  protect- 
ors, anxiously  and  with  long-  protracted 
gazes.  Indeed,  many  of  them  looked  in 
that  direction,  even  while  they  gave  ear 
to  the  wisdom  of  Prudence  herself. 

The  excepted  boy  had  laid  himself,  in 
a  lounging-,  American  sort  of  an  attitude, 
on  a  saw-log  near  my  prison,  and  in  a  po- 
sition that  enabled  him  to  see  both  sides 
of  it,  without  changing  his  ground.  By 
the  manner  in  which  his  eyes  were  fast- 
ened on  the  "  store'us  "  I  was  soon  satis- 
fied that  he  was  acting  in  the  character  of 
a  sentinel.  Thus,  my  jail  was  certainly 
sufficiently  secure,  as  the  force  of  no  man, 
unaided  and  without  implements,  could 
have  broken  a  passage  through  the  logs. 

Having  thus  taken  a  look  at  the  general 
aspect  of  things,  I  had  leisure  to  reflect 
on  my  situation,  and  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  my  arrest.  For  my  life  I  had 
no  great  apprehensions,  not  as  much  as  I 
ought  to  have  had  under  the  circum- 
stances; but  it  did  not  strike  me  that  I 
was  in  any  great  danger  on  that  score. 
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The  American  character,  in  general,  is  not ' 
hloodthirst}',  and  that  of  New  England 
less  so,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Nevertheless,  in  a  case  of 
property  the  tenacity  of  the  men  of  that 
quarter  of  the  country  was  proverbial,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  he 
detained,  if  possible,  until  all  the  lumber 
could  be  got  to  market  and  disposed  of, 
as  the  only  means  of  reaping  the  fruit  of 
past  labor.  The  possibility  depended  on 
the  escape  or  the  arrest  of  Sureflint. 
Should  that  Indian  be  taken.  Thousand- 
acres  and  his  family  would  be  as  secure  as 
ever  in  their  wilderness ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  should  he  escape,  I  might  expect  to 
hear  from  my  friends  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  By  resorting  to  a  requisition  on 
'Squire  Newcome,  who  was  a  magistrate, 
my  tenants  might  be  expected  to  make 
an  effort  in  my  behalf,  when  the  only 
grounds  of  apprehension  would  be  the  con- 
sequences of  the  struggle.  The  squatters 
were  sometimes  dangerous  under  excite- 
ment, and  when  sustaining  each  other, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  in  what  they 
fancy  to  be  their  hard-earned  privileges. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  delusions  of  men 
on  such  subjects,  self-interest  seeming 
completely  to  blind  their  sense  of  right ; 
and  I  have  often  met  with  cases  in  which 
parties  who  were  trespassers,  and  in  a 
moral  view,  robbers,  ab  origine,  have  got 
really  to  fancy  that  their  subsequent 
labors  (every  new  blow  of  the  ax  being  an 
additional  wrong)  gave  a  sort  of  sanctity 
to  possessions,  in  the  defense  of  which 
they  were  willing  to  die.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  such  persons  look 
only  at  themselves,  entirely  disregarding 
the  rights  of  others ;  but  one  wonders 
where  the  fruits  of  all  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  country  are  to  be  found, 
when  opinions  so  loose  and  acts  so  flagrant 
are  constantly  occurring  among  us.  The 
fact  is,  land  is  so  abundant,  and  such  vast 
bodies  lie  neglected  and  seemingly  forgot- 
ten by  their  owners,  that  the  needy  are 
apt  to  think  indifference  authorizes  in- 
vasions on  such  unoccupied  property  ;  and 
their  own  labor  once  applied,  thej'  are 
quick  to  imagine  that  it  gives  them  a 
moral    and    legal    interest    in    the    soil ; 


though  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  of  un- 
biased reason,  each  new  step  taken  in 
what  is  called  the  improvement  of  a  "bet- 
terment" is  but  a  farther  advance  in  the 
direction  of  wrong-doing. 

I  was  reflecting  on  things  of  this  sort, 
when,  looking  through  the  cracks  of  my 
prison,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  matters 
without,  I  was  surprised  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  on  horseback,  who  was 
entering  the  clearing  on  its  eastern  side, 
seemingly  quite  at  home  in  his  course, 
though  he  was  traveling  without  a  foot- 
path to  aid  him .  As  this  man  had  a  pair 
of  the  common  saddle-bags  of  the  day  on 
his  horse,  I  at  first  took  him  for  one  of 
those  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  who 
are  constantly  met  with  in  the  new  settle- 
ments, winding  their  way  through  stumps, 
logs,  morasses  and  forests,  the  ministers 
of  good  or  evil,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say 
which.  Ordinarily,  families  like  that  of 
Thousandacres  do  their  own  "  doctoring  ;" 
but  a  case  might  occur  that  demanded 
the  wisdom  of  the  licensed  leech  ;  and  I 
had  just  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  this 
must  be  one,  when,  as  the  stranger  drew 
nearer,  to  my  surprise  I  saw  that  it  was 
no  other  than  my  late  agent,  Mr.  Jason 
Newcome,  and  the  moral  and  physical 
factotum  of  Ravensnest ! 

At  the  distance  between  the  mill  that 
'Squire  Newcome  leased  of  me,  and  that 
which  Thousandacres  had  set  up  on  the 
property  of  Mooseridge,  could  not  be  less 
than  five-and-twenty  miles,  the  arrival  of 
this  visitor  at  an  hour  so  early  was  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  he  had  left  his  own  house 
long  before  the  dawn.  It  was  probably 
convenient  to  pass  through  the  farms  and 
dwellings  of  Ravensnest  on  the  errand  on 
which  he  was  now  bent,  at  an  hour  of  the 
night  or  morning  when  darkness  would 
conceal  the  movement.  By  timing  his 
departure  with  the  same  judgment,  it 
was  obvious  he  could  reach  home  under 
the  concealment  of  the  other  end  of  the 
same  mantle.  In  a  word,  this  visit  was 
evidently  one,  in  the  objects  and  incidents 
of  which  it  was  intended  that  the  world  at 
large  should  have  no  share. 

The  dialogues  between  the  members  of 
the  family   of  Thousandacres  ceased  the 
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moment  'Squire  Newcome  came  in  view ; 
though,  as  was  apparent  by  the  unmoved 
manner  in  which  his  approach  was  wit- 
nessed, the  sudden  appearance  of  this 
particular  visitor  produced  neither  sur- 
prise nor  uneasiness.  Although  it  must 
have  been  a  thing-  to  be  desired  by  the 
squatters  to  keep  their  "location"'  a 
secret,  more  especially  since  the  peace 
left  landlords  at  leisure  to  look  after  their 
lands,  no  one  manifested  any  concern  at 
discovering*  this  arrival  in  their  clearing 
of  the  nearest  magistrate.  Any  one 
might  see,  by  the  manner  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  that  'Squire  Newcome  was 
no  stranger,  and  that  his  presence  gave 
them  no  alarm.  Even  the  early  hour  of 
his  visit  was  most  probably  that  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  the  quick-witted 
intellects  of  the  young  fry  causing  them 
to  understand  the  reason  quite  as  readily 
as  was  the  case  with  their  seniors.  In  a 
word,  the  guest  was  regarded  as  a  friend 
rather  than  as  an  enemy. 

Newcome  was  some  little  time,  after  he 
came  into  view,  in  reaching  the  hamlet, 
if  the  cluster  of  buildings  can  be  so 
termed ;  and  when  he  did  alight,  it  was 
before  the  door  of  a  stable,  toward  which 
one  of  the  boys  now  scampered,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  receive  his  horse.  The  beast 
disposed  of,  the  'squire  advanced  to  the 
spot  where  Thousand  acres  and  his  elder 
sous  still  remained  to  receive  him,  or  that 
near  the  mill.  The  manner  in  which  all 
parties  shook  hands,  and  the  cordiality  of 
the  salutations  generally,  in  which  Pru- 
dence and  her  daughters  soon  shared, 
betokened  something  more  than  amit}^ 
1  fancied,  for  it  looked  very  much  like 
intimacy. 

Jason  Newcome  remained  in  the  family 
group  some  eight  or  ten  minutes,  and  I 
could  almost  fancy  the  prescribed  inquir- 
ies about  the  "  folks  "  (anglice,  folk),  the 
"general  state  of  health,"  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  "times,"  ere  the  magistrate 
and  the  squatter  separated  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  party,  walking  aside 
like  men  who  had  matters  of  moment  to 
discuss,  and  that  under  circumstances 
which  could  dispense  with  the  presence 
of  any  listeners. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

"  Peculiar  both  1 

Our  "soil's  strong  growth 
And  our  bold  natives'  hardy  mind  \ 

Sure  heaven  bespoke 

Our  hearts  and  oak 
To  give  a  master  to  mankind.''— YOUNQ. 

Thousandacres  and  the  magistrate 
held  their  way  directly  toward  the  store- 
house ;  and  the  log  of  the  sentinel  offering 
a  comfortable  seat,  that  functionary  was 
dismissed,  when  the  two  worthies  took  his 
place,  with  their  backs  turned  toward  my 
prison.  Whether  this  disposition  of  their 
persons  was  owing  to  a  deep-laid  plan  of 
the  squatter's,  or  not,  1  never  knew ;  but, 
let  the  cause  have  been  what  it  might,  the 
effect  was  to  render  me  an  auditor  of 
nearly  all  that  passed  in  the  dialogue 
which  succeeded.  It  will  greatly  aid  the 
reader  in  understanding  the  incidents 
about  to  be  recorded,  if  I  spread  on  the 
record  the  language  that  passed  between 
my  late  agent  and  one  who  was  obviously 
his  confidant  in  certain  matters,  if  not  in 
all  that  touched  my  interests  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world,,  As  for  listening, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  it,  inas 
much  as  the  circumstances  would  have 
justified  me  in  taking  far  greater  liberties 
with  the  customary  obligations  of  society 
in  its  every-day  aspect,  had  I  seen  fit  so  to 
do.  I  was  dealing  with  rogues,  who  had 
menn  their  power,  and  there  was  no  obliga- 
tion to  be  particularly  scrupulous  on  the 
score  of  mere  conventional  propriety,  at 
least. 

""As  I  was  tellin'  ye,  Thousandacres," 
Newcome  continued  the  discourse  by  say- 
ing, and  that  with  the  familiarity  of  one 
who  well  knew  his  companion,  "  the  young 
man  is  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
somewhere  quite  near  you  at  this  mo- 
ment" — I  was  much  nearer  than  the 
'squire  himself  had  any  notion  of  at  that 
instant — "yes,  he's  out  in  the  woods  of 
this  very  property,  with  Chainbearer  and 
his  gang ;  and,  for  'tinow  (for  aught  I 
know),  measuring  out  farms  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  this  very  spot !  " 

"  How  many  men  be  there  ?  "  asked 
the  squatter  with  interest.  "  If  no  more 
than  the  usual  set,  'twill  be  an  onlucky 
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day  for  them,  should  they  stumble  on  my 
clearin' !  " 

"  Perhaps  they  will,  perhaps  thej'  wunt ; 
a  body  never  knows.  Surveyin'  's  a  sort 
o'  work  that  leads  a  man  here,  or  it  leads 
him  there.  One  never  knows  where  a  line 
will  carry  him,  in  the  woods.  That's  the 
reason  I've  kept  the  crittur's  out  of  my 
own  timber-land  ;  for,  to  speak  to  you, 
Thousandacres,  as  one  neighbor  can  speak 
to  another  without  risk,  there's  desp'rate 
large  pine-trees  on  the  unleased  hills  both 
north  and  east  of  nry  lot.  Sometimes 
it's  handy  to  have  lines  about  a  mill,  you 
know,  sometimes  't  isn't." 

"A  curse  on  all  lines,  in  a  free  country, 
say  I,  'squire,"  answered  Thousandacres, 
who  looked,  as  he  bestowed  this  character- 
istic benediction,  as  if  he  might  better  be 
named  Tercthousandacres ;  "they're  an 
invention  of  the  devil.  I  lived  seven  whull 
years  in  Varmount  State,  as  it's  now 
called,  the  old  Hampshire  Grants,  you 
know,  next-door  neighbor  to  two  fami- 
lies, one  north  and  one  south  on  me,  and 
we  chopped  away  the  whull  time,  just  as 
freely  as  we  pleased,  and  not  a  cross  word 
or  an  angry  look  passed  atween  us." 

"  I  rather  conclude,  friend  Aaron,  you 
had  all  sat  down  under  the  same  title  ?  " 
put  in  the  magistrate  with  a  sly  look  at 
his  companion.  ' '  When  that  is  the  case, 
it  would  exceed  all  reason  to  quarrel." 

"Why,  I'll  own  that  our  titles  were 
pretty  much  the  same — possession  and 
free  axes.  Then  it  was  ag'in  York  col- 
ony landholders  that  our  time  was  run- 
ning. What's  your  candid  opinion  about 
law,  on  this  p'int,  'Squire  Newcome? — I 
know  you're  a  man  of  edication,  college 
l'arnt,  some  say  ;  though,  I  s'pose,  that's 
no  better  l'arnin'  than  any  other,  when  a 
body  has  once  got  it — but  what's  j'our 
opinion  about  possession? — Will  it  hold 
good  for  twenty-one  years,  without 
writin's,  or  not  ?  Some  say  it  will,  and 
some  say  it  wunt." 

"  It  wunt.  The  law  is  settled ;  there 
must  be- a  shadow  of  title,  or  possession's 
good  for  nothin' ;  no  better  than  the 
scrapin's  of  a  flour-barrel." 

"  I've  heer'n  say  the  opposyte  of  that ; 


count  ag'in  everything.  By  possession, 
however,  I  don't  mean  hangin'  up  a  pair 
of  saddle-bags  on  a  tree,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  but  going  honestly  and  fairly  in 
upon  land,  and  cuttin'  down  trees,  and 
buildin'  mills,  and  housen  and  barns,  and 
cuttin'  and  slashin',  and  sawin'  right  and 
left,  like  all  creation.  That's  what  I  al- 
ways doos  myself,  and  that's  what  I  call 
sich  a  possession  as  ought  to  stand  in  law 
— ay,  and  in  gospel,  too ;  for  I'm  not  one 
of  them  that  flies  in  the  face  of  religion." 

"  In  that  you're  quite  right ;  keep  the 
gospel  on  your  side  whatever  you  do, 
neighbor  Thousandacres.  Our  Puritan 
fathers  didn't  cross  the  ocean,  and  en- 
counter the  horror  of  the  wilderness,  and 
step  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  and  undergo 
more  than  man  could  possibly  bear,  and 
that  all  for  nothin' !  " 

"  Wa-a-1,  to  my  notion,  the  '  horrors  of 
the  wilderness,'  as  you  call  'em,  is  no  great 
matter ;  though,  as  for  crossin'  the  ocean, 
I  can  easily  imagine  that  must  be  suthin' 
to  trjr  a  man's  patience  and  endurance.  I 
never  could  take  to  the  water.  They  tell 
me  there  isn't  a  single  tree  growin'  the 
whull  distance  atween  Ameriky  and  En- 
gland !  Floatin'  saw-logs  be  sometimes 
met  with,  I've  heer'n  say,  but  not  a 
standin'  crittur'  of  a  tree  from  Massachu- 
setts Bay  to  London  town  !  " 

"  It's  all  water,  and  of  course  trees  be 
scarce,  Thousandacres ;  but  let's  come  a 
little  clusser  to  the  p'int.  As  I  was  tellin' 
you,  the  whelp  is  in,  and  he'll  growl  as 
loud  as  the  old  bear  himself,  should  he 
hear  of  all  them  boards  you've  got  in  the 
creek — to  say  nothin'  of  the  piles  up  here 
that  you  haven't  begun  to  put  into  the 
water." 

"Let  him  growl,"  returned  the  old 
squatter,  glancing  surlily  toward  m& 
prison  ;  "  like  a  good  many  other  crittur's 
that  I've  met  with,  'twill  turn  out  that 
his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite." 

"  r  don't  know  that,  neighbor  Thou- 
sandacres, I  don't  by  any  means  know 
that.  Major  Littlepage  is  a  gentleman 
of  spirit  and  decision,  as  is  to  be  seen  by 
his  having  taken  his  agency  from  me,  who 
have  held  it  so  long,  and  g'in  it  to  a  young 
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tolerable  surveyor ;  but  who  hasn't  been 
in  the  settlement  more  than  a  twelve- 
month." 

"  Gi'n  it  to  a  surveyor !  Is  he  one  of 
Chainbearer's  measurin'  devils  ?  " 

"  Just  so ;  'tis  the  very  young-  fellow 
Chain  bearer  has  had  with  him  this  year 
or  so,  runnin'  lines  and  measurin'  land  on 
this  very  property." 

"  That  old  fellow,  Chainbearer,  had  best 
look  to  himself  !  He's  thwarted  me  nowT 
three  times  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and 
he'sgettin'  to  be  desp'rate  old  ;  I'm  afeard 
he  won't  live  long" !  " 

I  could  now  see  that  'Squire  Newcome 
felt  uneasy.  Although  a  colleague  of  the 
squatter's  in  what  is  only  too  apt  to  be 
considered  a  venal  roguery  in  a  new  coun- 
try, or  in  the  stealing  of  timber,  it  did  not 
at  all  comport  with  the  scale  of  his  ras- 
cality to  menace  a  man's  life.  He  would 
connive  at  stealing  timber  by  purchasing 
the  lumber  at  sufficiently  low  prices,  so 
long  as  the  danger  of  being  detected  was 
kept  within  reasonable  limits,  but  he  did 
not  like  to  be  connected  with  any  trans- 
action that  did  not,  in  the  case  of  neces- 
sity, admit  of  a  tolerably  safe  retreat 
from  all  pains  and  penalties.  Men  become 
very  much  what — not  their  laws — but 
what  the  administration  of  their  laws 
makes  them.  In  countries  in  which  it  is 
prompt,  sure  and  sufficiently  severe, 
crimes  are  mainly  the  fruits  of  tempta- 
tion and  necessity ;  but  a  state  of  society 
may  exist  in  which  justice  falls  into  con- 
tempt by  her  own  impotency,  and  men  are 
led  to  offend  merely  to  brave  her.  Thus 
we  have  long  labored  under  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  living  under  laws  that,  in  a 
great  degree,  were  framed  for  another  set 
of  circumstances.  By  the  common  law,  it 
wras  only  trespass  to  cut  down  a  tree  in 
England ;  for  trees  were  seldom  or  never 
stolen,  and  the  law  did  not  wish  to  annex 
the  penalties  of  felony  to  the  simple  offense 
of  cutting  a  twig  in  a  wood. 

With  us,  however,  entire  new  classes  of 
offenses  have  sprung  up  under  our  own 
novel  circumstances ;  and  we  probably 
owe  a  portion  of  the  vast  amount  of  tim- 
ber-stealing that  has  now  long  existed 
among  us  quite  as  much  to  the  mistaken 


lenity  of  the  laws,  as  to  the  fact  that  this 
particular  description  of  property  is  so 
much  exposed.  Many  a  man  would  com- 
mit a  trespass  of  the  gravest  sort,  who 
would  shrink  from  the  commission  of  a 
felony  of  the  lowest.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Newcome.  He  had  a  certain  sort  of 
law-honesty  about  him,  that  enabled  him 
in  a  degree  to  preserve  appearances.  It 
is  true  he  connived  at  the  unlawful  cutting 
of  timber  by  purchasing  the  sawed  lum- 
ber, but  he  took  good  care,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  have  any  such  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  strictly  illegal  part  of  the 
transaction  as  to  involve  him  in  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law.  Had  timber-stealing  been 
felony,  he  would  have  often  been  an  ac- 
cessory before  the  act ;  but  in  a  case  of 
misdemeanor,  the  law  knows  no  such  of- 
fense. Purchasing  the  sawed  lumber,  too, 
if  done  with  proper  precaution,  owing  to 
the  glorious  subterfuges  permitted  by 
"the  perfection  of  reason,"  was  an  af- 
fair of  no  personal  hazard  in  a  criminal 
point  of  view,  and  even  admitted  of  so 
many  expedients  as  to  leave  the  question 
of  property  a  very  open  one,  after  the 
boards  were  fully  in  his  own  possession. 
The  object  of  his  present  visit  to  the  clear- 
ing of  Thousandacres,  as  the  reader  will 
most  probably  have  anticipated,  was  to 
profit  by  my  supposed  proximity,  and  to 
frighten  the  squatter  into  a  sale  on  such 
terms  as  should  leave  larger  profits  than 
common  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser. 
Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  this  up- 
right project,  my  proximity  was  so  much 
greater  than  even  'Squire  Newcome  sup- 
posed, as  to  put  it  in  danger  by  the  very 
excess  of  the  thing  that  was  to  produce 
the  result  desired.  Little  did  the  honest 
magistrate  suppose  that  I  was,  the  whole 
time,  within  twenty  feet  of  him,  and  that 
I  heard  all  that  passed. 

"Chainbearer  is  about  seventy,"  re- 
turned Newcome,  after  musing  a  moment 
on  the  character  of  his  companion's  last 
remark.  "  Yes,  about  seventy,  I  should 
judge  from  what  I've  heerd,  and  what  I 
know  of  the  man.  It's  a  good  old  age, 
but  folks  often  live  years  and  years  be- 
yond it.  You  must  be  suthin'  like  that 
yourself,  Thousandacres  ?  " 
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"Seventy-three,  every  day  and  hour 
on't,  'squire;  and  daj^s  and  hours  well 
drawn  out.  too.  If  you  count  by  old 
style,  I  b'lieve  I'm  a  month  or  so  older. 
But  I'm  not  Chainbearer.  No  man  can 
say  of  me  that  I  ever  made  myself  trou- 
blesome to  a  neighborhood.  No  man  can 
p'int  to  the  time  when  I  ever  disturbed 
his  lines.  No  man  can  tell  of  the  day 
when  I  ever  went  into  court  to  be  a  wit- 
ness on  such  a  small  matter  as  the  length 
or  breadth  of  lots,  to  breed  quarrels 
atween  neighbors.  No,  'Squire  New- 
come,  I  set  store  by  my  character,  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any 
other  inhabitant  of  the  woods  I  ever  met 
with.  And  what  I  say  of  myself  I  can  say 
of  my  sons  and  da'ghters,  too — from  Tobit 
down  to  Sampson,  from  Nab  to  Jeruthy. 
We're  what  I  call  a  reasonable  and  rec- 
oncilable breed,  minding  our  own  busi- 
ness, and  having  a  respect  for  that  of 
other  people.  Now,  here  am  I,  in  my 
seventy -fourth  year,  and  the  father  of 
twelve  living  children,  and  I've  made,  in 
my  time,  many  and  many  a  pitch  on't,  but 
never  was  I  known  to  pitch  on  land  that 
another  man  had  in  possession ; — and  I 
carry  my  idees  of  possession  farther  than 
most  folks,  too,  for  I  call  it  possession  to 
have  said  openly,  and  afore  witnesses, 
that  a  man  intends  to  pitch  on  any  par- 
tic'lar  spot  afore  next  plowin'  or  drop- 
pin'  time,  as  the  case  may  be.  No,  I 
respect  possession,  which  ought  to  be  the 
only  lawful  title  to  property,  in  a  free 
country.  When  a  man  wants  a  clearin' 
or  wants  to  make  one,  my  doctrine  is,  let 
him  look  about  him,  and  make  his  pitch 
on  calcerlation ;  and  when  he's  tired  of 
the  spot,  and  wants  a  change,  let  him  sell 
his  betterments,  if  he  lights  of  a  chap, 
and  if  he  doosn't,  let  him  leave  'em  open, 
and  clear  off  all  incumbrances,  for  the 
next  comer." 

It  is  probable  that  Jason  Newcome, 
Esq., — magistrates  in  America  are  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  this  title,  though 
they  have  no  more  right  to  it  than  any 
one  else — but  Jason  Newcome,  Esq.,*  did 

*  In  order  to  understand  Mr.  Littlepage  in  what 
he  says  of  "esquires,"  a  word  of  explanation  may 
be  necessary.      The  term    "esquire"  is,  as  every 


not  carry  his  notions  of  the  rights  of 
squatters,  and  of  the  sacred  character  of 
possession,  quite  as  far  as  did  his  friend 
Thousandacres.  Newcome  was  an  exceed- 
ingly selfish,  but  Avithal,  an  exceedingly 
shrewd  man.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
term  clever,  in  its  broadest  signification, 
would  fitly  apply  to  him,  for,  in  that  sense, 
I  conceive,  it  means  quickness  and  intel- 
ligence enough  to  do  what  is  right ;  but 
he  was  fully  entitled  to  receive  it,  under 
that  qualification  by  which  we  say  a  man 
is  "a  clever  rogue."  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Newcome  understood  himself,  and  his  re- 
lations to  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  too  well  to  fall  into  very  serious 
mistakes  by  a  direct  dereliction  from  his 
duties,  though  he  lived  in  a  never-ceasing 
condition  of  small  divergencies  that  might 
at  any  time  lead  him  into  serious  difficul- 
ties. Nevertheless,  it  was  eas37  enough  to 
see  he  had  no  relish  for  Thousandacres' 
allusions  to  the  termination  of  the  days  of 
my  excellent  old  friend,  Chainbearer ;  nor 
can  I  say  that  they  gave  me  an3T  particu- 
lar concern,  for,  w7hile  I  knew  how  desper- 
ate the  squatters  sometimes  became,  I 
had  a  notion  that  this  old  fellow's  bark 


well-informed  person  knows,  a  title  of  honor,  stand 
ing  next  in  degree  below  that  of  knight.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  the  "ecuyer"  properly  infers 
nobility,  I  believe,  as  nobility  is  there  considered- 
which  is  little  if  any  more  than  the  condition  of  the 
old  English  gentry,  or  of  the  families  having  coat- 
armor.  By  the  English  law,  certain  persons  are 
born  esquires,  and  others  have  the  rank  ex  officio. 
Among  the  last  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  is  le- 
gally an  "esquire"  during  his  official  term.  Now 
this  rule  prevailed  in  the  colonies,  and  American 
magistrates  were,  perhaps  legally,  esquires,  as  well 
as  the  English.  But  titles  of  honor  were  abolished 
at  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  a  singular  contradiction, 
in  substance,  to  hold  that  the  principle  is  destroyed 
while  the  incident  remains.  The  rank  of  esquire 
can  no  more  legally  exist  in  America,  than  that  of 
knight.  In  one  sense,  neither  is  noble,  it  is  true  :  bat 
in  that  broad  signification  by  which  all  constitutions 
are  or  ought  to  be  interpreted  both  would  come 
within  the  proscribed  category,  as  set  forth  in  art. 
7th,  sect.  9th,  and  art.  1st,  sect.  10th,  Const.  U.  S. 
Nevertheless,  so  much  stronger  is  custom  than  posi- 
tive law,  that  not  only  every  magistrate,  but  every 
lawyer  in  the  country  fancies  himself  peculiarly  an 
"  esquire  !  "  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  by 
usage,  the  appellation  is  given  by  courtesy,  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  to  all  who  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  class  of  gentlemen.  This,  after 
all,  is  the  only  time  American  use  of  the  word.— 
Editor. 
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would  prove  worse  than  his  bite,  as  he 
had  just  observed  of  myself. 

It  would  hardly  repay  the  trouble,  were 
I  to  attempt  recording  all  that  passed 
next  between  our  two  colloquists ;  al- 
though it  was  a  sufficiently  amusing  ex- 
hibition of  wily  management  to  frighten 
the  squatter  to  part  with  his  lumber  at  a 
low  price,  on  one  side,  and  of  sullen  secu- 
rity  on  the  other.  The  security  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fact  that  Thousandacres 
had  me,  at  that  very  moment,  a  prisoner 
in  his  storehouse. 

A  bargain  conducted  on  such  terms  was 
not  likely  soon  to  come  to  a  happy  termi- 
nation. After  a  great  deal  of  chaffering 
and  discussing,  the  conference  broke  up, 
nothing  having  been  decided,  by  the 
magistrate  saying — 

"Well,  Thousandacres,  I  hope  3rou'll 
have  no  reason  to  repent ;  but  I  kind  o' 
fear  you  will." 

"The  loss  will  be  mine  and  the  b'ys'  if 
I  do,"  was  the  squatter's  answer.  "I 
know  I  can  get  all  the  boards  into  the 
creek ;  and,  for  that  matter,  into  the 
river,  afore  young  Littlepage  can  do  me 
any  harm ;  though  there  is  one  circum- 
stance that  may  yet  turn  my  mind — " 

Here  the  squatter  came  to  a  pause ; 
and  Xewcome,  who  had  risen,  turned 
short  round,  eagerty,  to  press  the  doubt 
that  he  saw  wras  working  in  the  other's 
mind. 

"  I  thought  you  would  think  better  of 
it,"  he  said;  "for,  it's  out  of  doubt, 
should  Major  Littlepage  l'arn  your  pitch, 
that  he'd  uproot  you,  as  the  winds  uproot 
the  fallin'  tree." 

"No,  'squire,  my  mind's  made  up," 
Thousandacres  coolly  rejoined.  "  I'll  sell, 
and  gladly  ;  but  not  on  the  tarms  you 
have  named.  Two  pounds  eight  the 
thousand  foot,  board  measure,  and  taking 
it  all  round,  clear  stuff  and  refuse,  with- 
out any  store-pay,  will  carry  off  the 
lumber." 

"  Too  much,  Thousandacres ;  altogether 
too  much,  when  you  consider  the  risks  I 
run.  I'm  not  sartain  that  I  could  hold 
the  lumber,  even  after  I  got  it  into  the 
river  ;  for  a  replevy  \s  a  formidable  thing 
in   law,  I  can  tell  you.     One  pound  six- 


teen, one-third  store-pay,  is  the  utmost 
farthin'  1  can  offer." 

In  that  day  all  our  calculations  were  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

"  Then  the  bargain's  off. — I  s'pose, 
'squire,  you've  the  old  avarison  to  being 
seen  in  my  settlement  ?  " 

"Sartain  —  sartain,"  answered  New- 
come,  in  haste.  "  There's  no  danger  of 
that,  I  hope.  You  cannot  well  have 
strangers  among  you  ?  " 

"  I  wunt  answer  for  that.  I  see  some 
of  the  b'ys  coming  out  of  the  woods, 
yonder;  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
fourth  man  with  them.  There  is,  of  a 
certainty;  and  it  is  no  other  than  Sus- 
quesus,  the  Onondago.  The  fellow  is 
cluss-mouthed,  like  most  red-skins;  but 
you  can  sa}T  best  whether  you'd  like  to  be 
seen  by  him,  or  not.  I  hear  he's  a  great 
fri'nd  of  Chainbearer's." 

It  was  very  evident  that  the  magistrate 
decided,  at  once,  in  the  negative.  With  a 
good  deal  of  decent  haste  he  dodged  round 
a  pile  of  logs,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him 
until  I  caught  a  distant  view  of  his  person 
in  the  skirts  of  the  woods,  at  the  point 
whence  he  had  issued  into  the  clearing, 
two  hours  before,  and  where  he  now  re- 
ceived his  horse  from  the  hands  of  the 
youngest  of  Thousandacres'  sons,  who  led 
the  animal  to  the  spot  for  his  especial 
accommodation.  Mr.  Newcome  was  no 
sooner  in  possession  of  his  beast  again 
than  he  mounted  and  rode  away  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest.  So  adroitly  was  this 
retreat  conducted  that  no  person  of  ordi- 
nary observation  could  possibly  have  de- 
tected it,  unless  indeed  his  attention  had 
been  previously  drawn  to  the  movement. 

What  passed,  at  parting,  between 
Thousandacres  and  his  visitor,  I  never 
knew ;  but  they  must  have  been  alto- 
gether alone  for  a  few  minutes.  When 
the  former  reappeared,  he  came  out  from 
behind  the  logs,  his  whole  attention  seem- 
ingly fastened  on  the  approaching  party, 
composed  of  his  sons  ami  Susquesus. 
Those  resolute  and  practiced  men  had, 
indeed,  overtaken  and  captured  the  Onon- 
dago, and  were  now  bringing  him  a  pris- 
oner, unarmed,  in  their  midst,  to  receive 
the  commands  of  their  father  !    Notwith- 
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standing-  all  that  I  knew  of  this  man,  and 
of  his  character,  there  was  something1  im- 
posing in  the  manner  in  which  he  now 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  sons  and 
their  prisoner.  Accustomed  to  exercise 
an  almost  absolute  sway  in  his  own  family, 
the  old  man  had  acquired  some  of  the  dig- 
nity of  authority  ;  and  as  for  his  posterity, 
old  and  j^oung,  male  and  female,  not  ex- 
cepting Prudence,  they  had  gained  verj' 
little  in  the  way  of  freedom,  by  throwing 
aside  the  trammels  of  regular  and  recog- 
nized law,  to  live  under  the  rule  of  their 
patriarch,  In  this  respect  they  might  be 
likened  to  the  masses,  who,  in  a  blind  pur- 
suit of  liberty,  impatiently  cast  awa}^  the 
legal  and  healthful  restraints  of  society, 
to  submit  to  the  arbitrary,  selfish,  and 
ever  unjust  dictation  of  demagogues. 
Whatever  difference  there  might  be  be- 
tween the  two  governments  was  in  favor 
of  that  of  the  squatter,  who  possessed 
the  feelings  of  nature  in  behalf  of  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  and  was  consequently 
often  indulgent. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  read  an  Indian's 
mind  in  his  manner,  that  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Onon- 
dago's  feelings  by  the  countenance  he 
wore,  on  drawing  near.  In  exterior,  this 
man  was  as  calm  and  unmoved  as  if  just 
arrived  on  a  friendly  visit.  His  captors 
had  bound  him,  fearful  he  might  elude 
them,  in  some  of  the  thickets  they  had 
been  compelled  to  pass;  but  the  thongs 
seemed  to  give  him  neither  mental  nor 
bodily  concern.  Old  Thousandacres  was 
stern  in  aspect ;  but  he  had  too  much  ex- 
perience in  Indian  character — knew  too 
well  the  unforgiving  nature  of  the  In- 
dians' dispositions,  or  the  enduring  mem- 
ories that  forget  neither  favors  nor  injur- 
ies, to  wantonty  increase  the  feeling  that 
must  naturally  have  been  awakened  be- 
tween him  and  his  prisoner. 

'*  Trackless,"  he  said,  considerately, 
"you're  an  old  warrior,  and  must  know 
that  in  troubled  times  every  man  must 
look  out  for  himself.  I'm  glad  the  b'ys 
warn't  driven  to  do  you  any  harm ;  but  it 
would  never  have  done  to  let  you  carry 
the  tidings  of  what  has  happened  here, 
this    morning,   to    Chainbearer    and    his 


gang.  How  long  I  may  have  to  keep 
you,  is  more  than  I  know  myself ;  but 
your  treatment  shall  be  good,  and  your 
wilcome  warm,  so  long  as  you  give  no 
trouble.  I  know  what  a  red-skin's  word 
is ;  and  maybe,  a'ter  thinkin'  on  it  a  lit- 
tle, I  may  let  3rou  out  to  wander  about 
the  clearin',  provided  you'd  give  your 
parole  not  to  go  off.  I'll  think  on't,  and 
let  you  know  to-morrow ;  but  to-day  I 
must  put  you  in  the  store'us'  along  with 
the  young  chap  that  you  traveled  here 
with." 

Thousandacres  then  demanded  of  his 
sons  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  taken  their  captive ;  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  relate  here,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  give  it  directly  in  the  language 
of  the  Indian  himself.  As  soon  as  satis- 
fied on  this  head,  the  door  of  my  prison 
was  opened,  and  the  Onondago  entered  it 
unbound,  without  manifesting  the  smallest 
shade  of  regret,  or  any  resistance.  Every- 
thing was  done  in  a  very  lock-up  sort  of 
manner ;  the  new  prisoner  being  no  sooner 
"permitted,"  than  the  door  was  secured, 
and  I  was  left  alone  with  Sureflint ;  one  of 
the  younger  girls  now  remaining  near  the 
building  as  a  sentinel.  I  waited  a  mo- 
ment, to  make  certain  we  were  alone, 
when  I  opened  the  communications  with 
my  friend. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  this,  Sureflint,"  I 
commenced,  "  for  I  had  hopes  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  woods,  and  practice  on  trails, 
would  have  enabled  you  to  throw  off  your 
pursuers,  that  you  might  have  carried 
the  news  of  my  imprisonment  to  our 
friends.  This  is  a  sore  disappointment  to 
me ;  having  made  sure  you  would  let 
Chainbearer  know  where  I  am." 

"  W'y  t'ink  different,  now,  eh  ?  S'pose, 
'cause  Injin  prisoner,  can't  help  himself?" 

"  You  surely  do  not  mean  that  you  are 
here  with  your  own  consent  ?  " 

"  Sartain.  S'pose  no  want  to  come ; 
am  no  come.  You  t'ink  Thousandacres' 
b'ys  catch  Susquesus  in  woods,  and  he 
don't  want  to?  Be  sure,  winter  come, 
and  summer  come.  Be  sure,  gray  hair 
come  a  little.  Be  sure  Trackless  get  ole, 
by-'m-by;  but  hemoccason  leave  no  trail 
yet!" 
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"As  I  cannot  understand  why  you 
should  first  escape,  and  then  wish  to  come 
back,  I  must  beg  you  to  explain  yourself . 
Let  me  know  all  that  has  passed,  Sure- 
flint — how  it  has  passed,  and  why  it  has 
passed.  Tell  it  in  your  own  way,  but  tell 
it  fully." 

"  Sartain — why  no  tell  ?  No  harm  ;  all 
good — somet'ing  capital!  Nebber  hab 
better  luck." 

"  You  excite  my  curiosity,  Sureflint ; 
tell  the  whole  story  at  once,  beginning-  at 
the  time  when  you  slipped  off,  and  carry- 
ing it  down  to  the  moment  of  your  arrival 
here." 

Hereupon,  Susquesus  turned  on  me  a 
significant  look,  drew  his  pipe  from  his 
belt,  filled  and  lighted  it,  and  began  to 
smoke  with  a  composure  that  was  not 
easily  disturbed.  As  soon  as  assured  that 
his  pipe  was  in  a  proper  state,  however, 
the  Indian  quietly  began  his  story. 

" Now  listen,  you  hear,"  he  said.  "  Run 
away,  'cause  no  good  to  stay  here,  and  be 
prisoner — dat  why." 

"But  you  are  a  prisoner,  as  it  is,  as 
well  as  myself,  and,  by  your  statement,  a 
prisoner  with  your  own  consent." 

"  Sartain — nebber  hab  been  prisoner, 
won't  be  prisoner,  if  don't  want  to.  S'pose 
shot,  den  can't  help  him ;  but  in  woods, 
Injin  nebber  prisoner,  'less  lazy  or  drunk. 
Rum  make  great  many  prisoner." 

"I  can  believe  all  this — but  tell  me  the 
story.     Why  did  you  go  off  at  first  ?  " 

"  S'pose  don't  want  Chainbearer  know 
where  he  be,  eh  ?  T'ink  T'ousandacre  eb- 
ber  let  you  go  while  board  in  stream? 
•When  board  go,  he  go ;  not  afore.  Stay 
all  summer;  want  to  live  in  store' us'  all 
summer,  eh?  " 

"Certainly  not — well,  you  left  me,  in 
order  to  let  my  friends  know  where  I  was, 
that  they  might  cast  about  for  the  means 
of  getting  me  free.  All  this  I  under- 
stand ;  what  next  ?  " 

"Next,  go  off  in  wood.  Easy  'nough 
to  slip  off  when  T'ousandacre  no  look. 
Well,  went  about  two  mile  ;  leave  no  trail 
— bird  make  as  much  in  air.  What  s'pose 
meet,  eh?" 

"  I  wait  for  you  to  tell  me." 

"  Meet  Jaap — yes — meet  nigger.     Look 


1  for  young  master — ebberybody  in  trouble, 
and  won'er  where  young  chief  be.  Some 
look  here — some  look  out  yonder — all  look 
somewhere — Jaap  look  just  dere." 

"And  you  told  Jaap  the  whole  story, 
and  sent  him  back  to  the  huts  with 
it!' 

"Sartain — just  so.  Make  good  guess 
dat  time.  Den  t'ink  what  do  next.  Want 
to  come  back  and  help  young  pale-face 
frien'  ;  so  t 'ought  get  take  prisoner  one 
time.  Like  to  know  how  he  feel  to  be 
prisoner  one  time.  No  feel  so  bad  as 
s'pose.  Squatter  no  hard  master  for 
prisoner." 

"  But  how  did  all  this  happen,  and  in 
what  manner  have  you  misled  the  young 
men  ?  " 

"  No  hard  to  do  at  all.  All  he  want  is 
know  how.  A'ter  Jaap  get  his  ar'n'd, 
and  go  off,  made  trail  plain  'nough  for 
squaw  to  find.  Travel  to  a  spring — sit 
down  and  put  rifle  away  off,  so  no  need 
shoot,  and  let  him  squatter's  boys  catch 
me,  by  what  you  call  s'prise  ;  yes,  'e  pale- 
faces s'prise  red  man  dat  time  !  Warrant 
he  brag  on't  well ! " 

Here,  then,  was  the  simple  explanation 
of  it  all !  Susquesus  had  stolen  away,  in 
order  to  apprise  my  friends  of  my  situa- 
tion ;  he  had  fallen  in  with  Jaap  in  search 
of  his  lost  master;  and,  communicating 
all  the  circumstances  to  the  negro,  had 
artfully  allowed  himself  to  be  recaptured, 
carefully  avoiding  a  struggle,  and  had 
been  brought  back  and  placed  by  my  side. 
No  explanations  were  necessary  to  point 
out  the  advantages.  By  communicating 
with  the  negro,  who  had  been  familiar  for 
years  with  the  clipped  manner  of  the 
Indian's  mode  of  speaking  English,  every- 
thing would  be  made  known  to  Chain- 
bearer  ;  by  suffering  himself  to  be  taken, 
the  squatters  were  led  by  Sureflint  to  sup- 
pose our  capture  and  their  "pitch"  re- 
mained secrets ;  while,  by  rejoining  me,  I 
should  have  the  presence,  counsel  and 
assistance  of  a  most  tried  friend  of  my 
father's  and  Chainbearer's  in  the  event  of 
necessity. 

This  brief  summary  of  his  reasoning 
shows  the  admirable  sagacity  of  the 
Onondago,  who  had   kept  in  view   every 
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requisite  of  his  situation,  and  failed  in 
nothing. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  address  of 
Sureflint,  as  well  as  touched  by  his  fidel- 
it\r.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation, 
he  gave  me  to  understand  that  my  disap- 
pearance and  absence  for  an  entire  night 
had  produced  great  consternation  in  the 
huts,  and  that  everybody  was  out  in  quest 
of  me  and  himself,  at  the  time  when  he 
so  opportunely  fell  in  with  Jaap. 

"Gal  out,  too" — added  the  Onondago, 
significantly.  "S'pose  good  reason  for 
dat." 

This  startled  me  a  little,  for  I  had  a 
vague  suspicion  that  Susquesus  must  have 
been  an  unseen  observer  of  my  interview 
with  Ursula  Malbone;  and  noticing  nry 
manner  on  rushing  from  her  cabin,  had 
been  induced  to  follow  me,  as  has  been  re- 
lated. The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that 
my  late  adventures  had  driven  Dus  from 
my  mind.  So  far  from  this,  I  thought  of 
her  incessantly ;  and  the  knowledge  that 
she  took  so  much  interest  in  me  as  to 
roam  the  woods  in  the  search,  had  no 
tendency  to  lessen  the  steadiness  or  in- 
tensity of  my  reflections.  Nevertheless, 
common  humanity  might  induce  one  of 
her  energy  and  activity  to  do  as  much  as 
this ;  and  had  I  not  her  own  declaration 
that  she  was  plighted  to  another  ! 

After  getting  his  whole  story,  I  con- 
sulted the  Indian  on  the  subject  of  our 
future  proceedings.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  we  had  better  wait  the  movements 
of  our  friends,  from  whom  we  must  hear 
in  some  mode  or  other,  in  the  course  of 
the  approaching  night  or  of  the  succeed- 
ing day.  What  course  Chainbearer  might 
see  fit  to  pursue  neither  of  us  could  con- 
jecture, though  both  felt  assured  he  never 
would  remain  quiet  with  two  as  fast 
friends  as  ourselves  in  durance.  My  great 
concern  was  that  he  might  resort  at  once 
to  force,  for  old  Andries  had  a  fiery  spirit, 
though  one  that  was  eminently  just ;  and 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  gunpowder 
burned  from  his  youth  upward.  Should 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  resort  to  legal 
means,  and  apply  to  Mr.  Newcome  for 
warrants  to  arrest  my  captors,  as  men 
guilty  of  illegal  personal  violence,  a  course 


it  struck  me  Frank  Malbone  would  be  very 
apt  to  advise,  what  might  I  not  expect 
from  the  collusion  of  the  magistrate,  in 
the  way  of  frauds,  delays  and  private 
machinations  ? 

In  such  a  case,  there  would  be  time  to 
send  me  to  some  other  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  the  forest  must  have  a  hundred 
such  that  were  accessible  to  my  new  mas- 
ters, while  their  friend  Newcome  would 
scarcely  fail  to  let  them  have  timely  notice 
of  the  necessity  of  some  such  step.  Men 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
right,  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  and  practicing  virtue,  might  be  so 
remiss  as  not  to  send  information  of  such 
an  impending  danger,  for  such  persons  are 
only  too  apt  to  rely  on  the  integrity  of 
their  own  characters,  and  to  put  their 
trust  on  the  laws  of  Providence;  but 
rogues,  certain  that  they  can  have  no  such 
succor,  depend  mainly  on  themselves,  rec- 
ognizing the  well-known  principle  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  who  thought  it  a  safe  rule 
to  suppose  that  "  Providence  was  usually 
on  the  side  of  strong  battalions."  I  felt 
certain,  therefore,  that  'Squire  Newcome 
would  let  his  friends  at  the  "clearing" 
know  all  that  was  plotting  against  them, 
as  soon  as  he  knew  it  himself. 

The  squatters  were  not  unkind  to  us 
prisoners  in  the  way  of  general  treatment. 
Certainly  I  had  every  right  to  complain 
of  the  particular  wrong  they  did  me  ;  but, 
otherwise,  they  were  sufficiently  consider- 
ate and  liberal  throughout  that  day.  Our 
fare  was  their  own.  We  had  water 
brought  in  fresh  by  Lowiny  no  fewer  than 
five  several  times ;  and  so  attentive  to  my 
supposed  wants  was  this  girl,  that  she 
actually  brought  me  every  book  that  was 
to  be  found  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  fam- 
ily. These  were  but  three — a  fragment  of 
a  Bible,  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  an  alma- 
nac that  was  four  years  old. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  I  mark'd  his  desultory  pace, 
His  gestures  strange,  and  varying  face, 
With  many  a  muttered  sound  ; 
And  ah  !  too  late,  aghast,  1  view'd 
The  reeking  blade,  the  hand  imbru'd  : 
He  fell,  and  groaning  prasp'd  in  agony  the  ground." 

— Warton. 

In  this  manner  passed  that  long-  and 
weary  day.  I  could  and  did  take  exercise, 
by  walking-  to  and  fro  in  my  prison  ;  but 
the  Indian  seldom  stirred  from  the  moment 
he  entered.  As  for  the  squatter  himself,  he 
came  no  more  near  the  storehouse,  though 
I  saw  him,  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  in  private  conference  with  his 
elder  sons,  most  probably  consulting  on 
my  case.  At  such  moments,  their  manner 
was  serious,  and  there  were  instants  when 
I  fancied  it  menacing. 

Provision  was  made  for  our  comfort  by 
throwing  a  sufficient  number  of  bundles 
of  straw  into  the  prison,  and  my  fellow- 
captive  and  myself  had  each  a  sufficiently 
comfortable  bed.  A  soldier  was  not  to  be 
frightened  at  sleeping  on  straw,  more- 
over ;  and  as  for  Susquesus,  he  asked  for 
no  more  than  room  to  stretch  himself, 
though  it  were  even  on  a  rock.  An  Indian 
loves  his  ease,  and  takes  it  when  it  comes 
in  his  way;  but  it  is  really  amazing  to 
what  an  extent  his  powers  of  endurance 
go,  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to 
exert  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  night  I  slept 
profoundly,  as  I  believe  did  the  Indian. 
I  must  acknowledge  that  an  uncomfort- 
able distrust  existed  in  my  mind,  that  had 
some  slight  effect  in  keeping  me  from 
slumbering,  though  fatigue  soon  over- 
came the  apprehension  such  a  feeling 
would  be  likely  to  awaken.  I  did  not 
know  but  Thousandacres  and  his  sons 
might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  make 
away  with  the  Indian  and  myself  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  protecting  themselves  against 
the  consequences  of  their  past  depreda- 
tions, and  of  securing  the  possession  of 
those  that  they  had  projected  for  the 
future.  We  were  completely  in  their 
power,  and,  so  far  as  the  squatter  knew, 
the  secret  of  our  visit  would  die  with  us, 


1  the  knowledge  of  those  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood  possessed  on  the  subject  ex- 
cepted. Notwithstanding  these  thoughts 
crossed  my  mind,  and  did  give  me  some 
little  uneasiness,  they  were  not  sufficiently 
active  or  sufficiently  prominent  to  prevent 
me  from  slumbering,  after  I  had  fairly 
fallen  asleep,  without  awaking  once  until 
it  was  three  o'clock,  or  within  an  hour  of 
the  approach  of  day. 

I  am  not  certain  that  any  external 
cause  aroused  me  from  my  slumbers. 
But  I  well  remember  that  I  lay  there 
on  my  straw,  meditating  for  some  time, 
half  asleep  and  half  awake,  until  I  fancied 
I  heard  the  musical  voice  of  Dus  murmur- 
ing in  my  ear  my  own  name.  This  illusion 
lasted  some  little  time;  when,  as  my 
faculties  gradually  resumed  their  powers, 
I  became  slowly  convinced  that  some  one 
was  actually  calling  me,  and  by  name  too, 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  my  ears.  I  could 
not  be  mistaken ;  the  fact  was  so,  and  the 
call  was  in  a  woman's  tones.  Springing 
up,  I  demanded — 

*'  Who  is  here  ?  In  the  name  of  heaven, 
can  this  really  be  Miss  Malbone — Dus  !  " 

"My  name  is  Lowiny,"  answered  my 
visitor,  "and  I'm  Thousandacres'  da'gh- 
ter.  But  don't  speak  so  loud,  for  there  is 
one  of  the  b'ys  on  the  watch  at  the  other 
end  of  the  store'us,  and  you'll  wake  him 
up  unless  you're  careful." 

"Lowiny,  is  it  you,  my  good  girl ?  Not 
content  to  care  for  us  throughout  the  day, 
you  still  have  a  thought  for  us  during  the 
night." 

I  thought  the  girl  felt  embarrassed,  for 
she  must  have  been  conscious  of  having  a 
little  trespassed  on  the  usages  and  re- 
serve of  her  sex.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that 
any  mother,  and  especially  an  American 
mother,  ever  falls  so  low  as  completely  to 
become  unsexed  in  feelings  and  character, 
and  rarer  still  that  she  forgets  to  impart 
many  of  the  decencies  of  woman  to  her 
daughter.  Old  Prudence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  life  she  led,  and  the  many  causes 
of  corruption  and  backslidings  that  existed 
around  her,  was  true  to  her  native  in- 
stincts, and  had  taught  to  her  girls  many 
of  those  little  proprieties  that  become  so 
great  charms  in  woman. 
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Lowiny  was  far  from  disagreeable  in  ' 
person,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being 
youthful  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  fact. 
In  addition  to  these  marks  of  her  sex,  she 
had  manifested  an  interest  in  my  fate  from 
the  first  that  had  not  escaped  me ;  and 
here  she  was  now,  doubtless  on  some  er- 
rand of  which  the  object  was  our  good.  My 
remark  embarrassed  her,  however,  and  a 
few  moments  passed  before  she  got  en- 
tirely over  the  feeling.  As  soon  as  she 
did,  she  again  spoke. 

"  I  don't  think  anything  of  bringing 
you  and  the  Injin  a  little  water,"  she  said 
— la3Ting  an  emphasis  on  the  words  I  have 
put  in  italics — "  nor  should  I  had  we  any 
beer  or  sap-cider  instead.  But  all  our 
spruce  is  out ;  and  father  said  he  wouldn't 
have  any  more  of  the  cider  made,  seein' 
that  we  want  all  the  sap  for  sugar.  I 
hope  you  had  a  plentiful  supply,  Mr.  Lit- 
tlepage ;  and  for  fear  you  hadn't,  I've 
brought  you  and  the  red-skin  a  pitcher  of 
milk  and  a  bowl  of  hasty-pudding — lie  can 
eat  a'ter  you've  done,  you  know." 

I  thanked  my  kind-hearted  friend,  and 
received  her  gift  through  a  hole  that  she 
pointed  out  to  me.  The  food,  in  the  end, 
proved  very  acceptable,  as  subsequent 
circumstances  caused  our  regular  break- 
fast to  be  forgotten  for  a  time.  I  was  de- 
sirous of  ascertaining  from  this  girl  what 
was  said  or  contemplated  among  her  rela- 
tives, on  the  subject  of  my  future  fate  ; 
but  felt  a  nearly  unconquerable  dislike  to 
be  prying  into  what  was  a  species  of  fami- 
ly secrets,  by  putting  direct  questions  to 
her.  Fortunately,  the  communicative 
and  friendly  disposition  of  Lowiny  herself 
soon  removed  all  necessity  for  any  such 
step ;  for  after  executing  her  main  pur- 
pose, she  lingered  with  an  evident  wish  to 
gossip. 

"  I  wish  father  wouldn't  be  a  squatter 
any  longer,"  the  girl  said,  with  an  ear- 
nestness that  proved  she  was  uttering  her 
real  sentiment.  "  It's  awful  to  be  for- 
ever- fighting  ag'in  law  !  " 

"It  would  be  far  better  if  he  would 
apply  to  some  land-owner  and  get  a  farm 
on  lease,  or  by  purchase.  Land  is  so 
plenty  in  this  country,  no  man  need  go 
without  a  legal   interest  in  his  hundred 


acres,  provided  he  be  only  sober  and  in- 
dustrious." 

"Father  never  drinks,  unless  it's  on 
the  Fourth  of  July;  and  the  b'ys  be  all 
pretty  sober,  too,  as  young  men  go,  now- 
adays. I  believe,  Mr.  Littlepage,  if 
mother  has  told  father  once,  she  has  told 
him  a  thousand  times,  that  she  doos  wish 
he'd  leave  off  squatting,  and  take  writin's 
for  some  piece  of  land  or  other.  But 
father  says,  'no — he  warn't  made  for 
writin's,  nor  writin's  for  him.'  He's 
desp'ately  troubled  to  know  what  to  do 
with  3'ou,  now  he's  got  you." 

"  Did  Mr.  Newcome  give  no  opinion  on 
the  subject  while  he  was  with  you  ?  " 

"  'Squire  Newcome  !  Father  never  let 
on  to  him  a  syllable  about  ever  having 
seen  you.  He  knows  too  much  to  put 
himself  in  'Squire  Newcome's  power,  sin' 
his  lumber  would  go  all  the  cheaper  for  it. 
What's  your  opinion,  Mr.  Littlepage, 
about  our  right  to  the  boards,  when  we've 
cut,  and  hauled,  and  sawed  the  logs  with 
our  own  hands.  Don'  that  make  some 
difference?  " 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  your  right  to 
a  gown  that  another  girl  has  made  out  of 
calico  she  had  taken  from  your  drawer, 
when  your  back  was  turned,  and  carried 
away,  and  cut  and  stitched,  and  sewed 
with  her  own  hands  ?  " 

"  She  never  would  have  any  right  to 
my  calico,  let  her  cut  it  as  much  as  she 
might.    But  lumber  is  made  out  of  trees.". 

"And  trees  have  owners  just  as  much 
as  calico.  Hauling,  and  cutting,  and  saw- 
ing can  of  themselves  give  no  man  a  right 
to  another  man's  logs." 

"  I  was  af eared  it  was  so — "  answered 
Lowiny,  sighing  so  loud  as  to  be  heard. 
"  There's  suthin'  in  that  old  Bible  I  lent 
you  that  I  read  pretty  much  in  that  way  ; 
though  Tobit,  and  most  of  the  b'ys  say 
that  it  don't  mean  an}'  sich  thing.  They 
say  there's  nothin'  about  lumber  in  the 
Bible  at  all." 

"And  what  does  your  mother  tell  you 
on  this  head?  " 

"  Wiry,  mother  don't  talk  about  it. 
She  wants  father  to  lease  or  buy ;  but 
you  know  how  it  is  with  women,  Mr. 
Littlepage ;   when    their    fr'nds   act,  it's 
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all  the  same  as  a  law  to  them  to  try  to 
think  that  they  act  right.  Mother  never 
says  anything  to  us  about  the  lawfulness 
of  father's  doin's,  though  she  often  wishes 
he  would  live  under  wri tin's.  Mother 
wants  father  to  try  and  get  writin's  of 
you,  now  you're  here,  and  in  his  hands. 
Wouldn't  you  give  us  writin's,  Mr.  Little- 
page,  if  we'd  promise  to  give  you  suthin' 
for  rent  ?  " 

"  If  I  did  they  would  be  good  for  noth- 
ing, unless  I  were  free  and  among  friends. 
Deeds  and  leases  got  from  men  who  are 
'  in  the  hands,'  as  you  call  it,  of  those  who 
take  them,  are  of  no  value." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that — "  rejoined  Lowiny, 
with  another  sigh — "not  that  I  wanted 
you  to  be  driven  into  anything,  but  I 
thought  if  \^ou  would  only  consent  to  let 
father  have  writin's  for  this  clearin',  it's 
so  good  a  time  to  do  it  now,  'twould  be  a 
pity  to  lose  it.  If  it  can't  be  done,  how- 
ever, it  can't,  and  there's  no  use  in  com- 
plaining. Father  thinks  he  can  hold  you 
'till  the  water  rises  in  the  fall,  and  the 
b'ys  have  run  all  the  lumber  down  to  Al- 
bany ;  a'ter  which  he'll  not  be  so  partic'- 
lar  about  keepin'  you  any  longer,  and 
maybe  he'll  let  you  go." 

"  Hold  me  until  the  water  rises  !  Why, 
that  will  not  take  place  these  three 
months  !  " 

"Well,  Mr.  Littlepage,  three  months 
don't  seem  to  me  sich  a  desp'rate  long 
time  when  a  body  is  among  fri'nds.  We 
should  treat  you  as  well  as  we  know 
how,  that  you  may  depend  on — I'll  an- 
swer for  it,  you  shall  want  for  nothin' 
that  we've  got  to  give." 

"  I  daresay,  my  excellent  girl,  but  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  trouble  your 
famity  with  so  long  a  visit.  As  for  the 
boards,  I  have  no  power  to  waive  the 
rights  of  the  owners  of  the  land  to  that 
property  ;  my  power  being  merely  to  sell 
lots  to  actual  settlers." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  answered 
Lowiny  in  a  gentle  tone,  that  fully  con- 
firmed her  words  ;  "  for  father  and  the 
b'ys  be  really  awful  about  anything  that 
touches  their  profits  for  wTork  done.  They 
say  their  flesh  and  blood's  in  them  boards, 
and  flesh   and  blood  shall  go,  afore  the 


boards  shall  go.  It  makes  my  blood  run 
cold  to  hear  the  way  they  do  talk  !  I'm 
not  a  bit  skeary  ;  and  last  winter,  when  I 
shot  the  bear  that  was  a'ter  the  store- 
hogs,  mother  said  I  acted  as  well  as  she 
could  have  done  herself,  and  she  has 
killed  four  bears  and  near  upon  twenty 
wolves,  in  her  time.  Yes,  mother  said  I 
behaved  like  her  own  da'ghter,  and  that 
she  set  twice  the  store  by  me  that  she  did 
before." 

M  You  are  a  brave  girl,  Lowiny,  and  an 
excellent  one  in  the  main,  I  make  no  ques- 
tion. Whatever  becomes  of  me,  I  shall 
not  forget  your  kindness  as  long  as  I  live. 
It  will  be  a  very  serious  matter,  how- 
ever, to  your  friends,  to  attempt  keeping 
me  here  three  or  four  months,  as  mine 
will  certainly  have  a  search  for  me,  when 
this  clearing  would  be  found.  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  would  be  the  consequence." 

"  What  can — what  will  father  and  the 
b'ys  do  ?  I  can't  bear  to  think  on't — oh  ! 
they  will  not  have  the  hearts  to  try  to  put 
you  out  of  the  way  ! " 

"I  should  hope  not,  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  for  the  credit  of  the  American  name. 
We  are  not  a  nation  addicted  to  such 
practices,  and  I  should  really  regret  to 
learn  that  we  have  made  so  long  a  step 
toward  the  crimes  of  older  countries.  But 
there  is  little  danger  of  anything  of  the 
sort,  after  all,  my  good  Lowiny." 

"I  hope  so,  too,"  the  girl  answered,  in 
a  low,  tremulous  voice;  "though  Tobit 
is  a  starn  bein'  sometimes.  He  makes 
father  worse  than  he  would  be,  if  let 
alone,  I  know.  But  I  must  go,  now.  It's 
near  daylight,  and  I  hear  'em  stirring  in 
Tobit's  house.  It  would  cost  me  dear  did 
any  on  'em  know  I  had  been  out  of  my 
bed,  talking  to  3rou." 

As  this  was  said,  the  girl  vanished. 
Before  I  could  find  an  aperture  to  watch 
her  movements,  she  had  disappeared. 
Susquesus  arose  a  few  minutes  later,  but 
he  never  made  any  allusion  to  the  secret 
visit  of  the  girl.  In  this  respect,  he  ob- 
served the  most  scrupulous  delicacy,  never 
letting  me  know  by  hint,  look,  or  smile, 
that  he  had  been  in  the  least  conscious  of 
her  presence. 

Day  came  as  usual,  but  it  did  not  find 
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these  squatters  in  their  beds.  They  ap- 
peared with  the  dawn,  and  most  of  them 
were  at  work  ere  the  broad  light  of  the 
sun  was  shed  on  the  forest.  Most  of  the 
men  went  down  into  the  river,  and  busied 
themselves,  as  we  supposed,  for  we  could 
not  see  them,  in  the  water,  with  the 
apples  of  their  eyes,  their  boards.  Old 
Thousandacres,  however,  chose  to  remain 
near  his  habitation,  keeping-  two  or  three 
Avell-grown  lads  about  him ;  probabhy  ad- 
verting in  his  mind  to  the  vast  importance 
it  was  to  all  of  his  race  to  make  sure  of 
his  prisoners.  I  could  see  by  the  thought- 
ful manner  of  the  old  squatter,  as  he 
lounged  around  his  mill,  among  his  swine, 
and  walked  through  his  potatoes,  that  his 
mind  wavered  greatly  as  to  the  course  he 
ought  to  pursue,  and  that  he  was  sorely 
troubled.  How  long  this  perplexity  of 
feeling  would  have  continued,  and  to  what 
it  might  have  led,  it  is  hard  to  say,  had  it 
not  been  cut  short  by  an  incident  of  a 
very  unexpected  nature,  and  one  that 
called  for  more  immediate  decision  and 
action.  I  shall  relate  the  occurrence  a 
little  in  detail. 

The  day  was  considerably  advanced, 
and,  Thousandacres  and  the  girl  who  then 
watched  the  storehouse  excepted,  every- 
body was  occupied.  Even  Susquesus  had 
picked  up  a  piece  of  birch,  and  with  a 
melancholy  countenance,  that  I  fancied 
was  shadowing  forth  the  future  life  of  a 
half-civilized  red  man,  was  attempting  to 
make  a  broom  with  a  part  of  a  knife  that 
he  had  found  in  the  building ;  while  I  was 
sketching,  on  a  leaf  of  my  pocket-book, 
the  mill  and  a  bit  of  mountain  land  that 
served  it  for  a  background.  Thousand- 
acres,  for  the  first  time  that  morning, 
drew  near  our  prison,  and  spoke  to  me. 
His  countenance  was  severe,  yet  I  could 
see  he  was  much  troubled.  As  I  after- 
ward ascertained,  Tobit  had  been  urging 
on  him  the  necessity  of  putting  both  m}T- 
self  and  the  Indian  to  death,  as  the  only 
probable  means  that  offered  to  save  the 
lumber. 

"  Young  man,"  said  Thousandacres, 
"  you  have  stolen  on  me  and  mine  like  a 
thief  at  night,  and  you  ought  to  expect  the 
fate  of  one.     How  in  natur'  can  you  ex- 


pect men  will  give  up  their  hard  'arnin's 
without  a  struggle  and  a  fight  for  'em  ? 
You  tempt  me  more  than  I  can  bear  !  " 

I  felt  the  fearful  import  of  these  words ; 
but  human  nature  revolted  at  the  thought 
of  being  cowed  into  any  submission,  or 
terms  unworthy  of  my  character  or  late 
profession.  I  was  on  the  point  of  making 
an  answer  in  entire  consonance  with  this 
feeling,  when,  in  looking  through  the 
chinks  of  my  prison  to  fasten  an  eye  on 
my  old  tyrant,  I  sawT  Chainbearer  advanc- 
ing directly  toward  the  storehouse,  and 
alread^v  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us. 
The  manner  in  which  I  gazed  at  this  ap- 
parition attracted  the  attention  of  the 
squatter,  who  turned  and  first  saw  the 
unexpected  visitor  who  approached.  At 
the  next  minute,  Andries  was  at  his  side. 

'"So,  T'ousandacres,  I  fint  you  here  !  " 
exclaimed  Chainbearer.  "  It's  a  goot 
manj7  years  since  you  and  I  met,  and 
I'm  sorry  we  meet  now  on  such  pisiness 
as  t'is  !  " 

"  The  meetin's  of  your  own  seekin', 
Chainbearer.  I've  neither  invited  nor 
wished  for  your  company." 

"  I  p'lieve  you  wit'  all  my  heart.  No, 
no  ;  you  wish  for  no  chains  and  no  chain- 
pearers,  no  surfeyors  and  no  compasses, 
no  lots  and  no  owners,  too,  put  a  squatter. 
You  and  I  haf  not  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance for  t'e  first  time,  T'ousandacres, 
after  knowin'  each  other  for  fifty  years." 

"  Yes,  we  do  know  each  other  for  fifty 
years ;  and  seein'  that  them  years  hav'nt 
sarved  to  bring  us  of  a  mind  on  any  one 
thing,  we  should  have  done  better  to  keep 
apart  than  to  come  together  now." 

"  I  haf  come  for  my  poy,  squatter — my 
nople  poy,  whom  you  haf  illegally  ar- 
rested, and  mate  a  prisoner,  in  the  teet' 
of  all  law  and  justice.  Give  me  pack  Mor- 
taunt  Littlepage,  and  you'll  soon  be  rit  of 
my  company  ! " 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that  I've  ever 
seen  your  '  Mortaunt  Littlepage  ?  '  What 
have  I  to  do  with  your  boy,  that  3rou  seek 
him  of  me  ?  Go  your  ways,  go  your  ways, 
old  Chainbearer,  and  let  me  and  mine 
alone.  The  world's  wide  enough  for  us 
both,  I  tell  you;  and  why  should  you  be 
set  on  your  own  ondoin',  by  runnin'  ag'in 
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a  breed  like  that  which  comes  of  Aaron 
and  Prudence  Timberman  ?  " 

"I  care  not  for  you  or  your  preet,"  an- 
swered old  Andries  sternly.  "  You've 
dare't  to  arrest  my  frient,  against  law 
and  right,  and  I  come  to  demant  his  lip- 
erty,  or  to  warn  you  of  t'e  consequences." 

"  Don't  press  me  too  far,  Chainbearer, 
don't  press  me  too  far.  There's  desp'rate 
crittur's  in  this  clearin',  and  them  that 
isn't  to  be  driven  from  their  righteous 
'arnin's  by  any  that  carry  chains  or  p'int 
compasses.  Go  your  way,  I  tell  ye,  and 
leave  us  to  gather  the  harvest,  that 
comes  of  the  seed  of  our  own  sovvin'  and 
plan  tin'." 

"Ye'll  gat'er  it,  ye'll  gat'er  it  all, 
T'ousantacres — you  and  yours.  You've 
sown  t'e  wint,  and  ye'll  reap  t'e  whirl- 
wints,  as  my  niece  Dus  Malpone  has  reat 
to  me  often,  of  late.  Ye'll  gat'er  in  all 
your  harvest,  tares  ant  all,  ye  will ;  and 
t'at  sooner  fan  ye  t'ink  for." 

"  I  wish  I'd  never  seen  the  face  of  the 
man  !  Go  away,  I  tell  you,  Chainbearer, 
and  leave  me  to  my  hard  'arnin's." 

"  Earnin's  !  Do  you  call  it  earnin's  to 
chop  and  pillage  on  anot'er's  lants,  and 
to  cut  his  trees  into  logs,  and  to  saw  his 
logs  into  poarts,  and  to  sell  his  poarts  to 
speculators,  and  gif  no  account  of  your 
profits  to  t'e  rightful  owner  of  it  all  ? 
Call  you  such  t'ievin'  righteous  earnin's  ?" 

"  Thief  back  ag'in,  old  measurer  !  Do 
not  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  long  and  hard 
days  of  toil,  achin'  bones,  and  hungry 
bellies,  give  a  man  a  claim  to  the  fruit  of 
his  labors?  " 

"  T'at  always  hast  peen  your  failin', 
T'ousantacres;  fat's  t'e  very  p'int  on 
which  you've  proken  town,  man.  You 
pegin  wit'  your  morals,  at  t'e  startin' 
place  fat's  most  convenient  to  yourself 
and  your  plunterin'  crew,  insteat  of  goin' 
pack  to  t'e  laws  of  your  Lort  and  Master. 
Reat  what  t'e  Almighty  Got  of  heaven 
and  'art'  sait  unto  Moses,  ant  you'll  tint 
fat  you've  not  turnet  over  leafs  enough 
of  your  Piplo.  You  may  chop  ant  you 
may  hew,  you  may  haul  ant  3tou  may 
saw,  from  f  is  day  to  t'e  ent  of  time,  and 
you'll  nefer  peany  nearer  to  t'e  right  fan 
you  are   at  f  is    moment.     T'e  man  t'at 


starts  on  his  journey  wit'  his  face  in  t'e 
wrong  direction,  olt  T'ousantacres,  wilt 
nefer  reach  its  ent ;  f  ough  he  trafel  till 
f  e  sweat  rolls  from  his  poty  like  water. 
You  pegin  wrong,  olt  man,  and  you  must 
ent  wrong." 

I  saw  the  cloud  gathering  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  squatter,  and  anticipated 
the  outbreaking  of  the  tempest  that  fol- 
lowed. Two  fiery  tempers  had  met,  and, 
divided  as  they  were  in  opinions  and 
practice,  hy  the  vast  chasm  that  separates 
principles  from  expediency,  right  from 
wrong,  honesty  from  dishonesty,  and  a 
generous  sacrifice  of  self  to  support  the 
integrity  of  a  noble  spirit,  from  a  homage 
to  self  that  confounded  and  overshadowed 
all  sense  of  right,  it  was  not  possible  that 
they  should  separate  without  a  collision. 
Unable  to  answer  Chainbearer's  reason- 
ing, the  squatter  resorted  to  the  argu- 
ment of  force.  He  seized  my  old  friend 
by  the  throat  and  made  a  violent  effort  to 
hurl  him  to  the  earth.  I  must  do  this 
man  of  violence  and  evil  the  justice  to  say 
that  I  do  not  think  it  was  his  wish  at  that 
moment  to  have  any  assistance ;  but  the 
instant  the  struggle  commenced  the  conch 
blew,  and  it  was  easj7  to  predict  that 
many  minutes  would  not  elapse  before  the 
sons  of  Thousandacres  would  be  pouring 
in  to  the  rescue.  I  would  have  given  a 
wrorld  to  be  able  to  throw  down  the  walls 
of  my  prison,  and  rush  to  the  aid  of  my 
sterling  old  friend.  As  for  Susquesus,  he 
must  have  felt  a  lively  interest  in  wiiat 
was  going  on,  but  he  remained  as  im- 
movable, and  seemingly  as  unmoved  as  a 
rock. 

Andries  Coejemans,  old  as  he  was,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  he  too  had  seen  his 
threescore  years  and  ten,  was  not  a  man 
to  be  taken  by  the  throat  with  impunity. 
Thousandacres  met  with  a  similar  assault 
and  a  struggle  followed  that  was  surpris- 
ing^7 fierce  and  well  contested,  considering 
that  both  the  combatants  had  completed 
the  ordinary  limits  of  the  time  of  man. 
The  squatter  gained  a  slight  advantage  in 
the  suddenness  and  vigor  of  his  assault, 
but  Chainbearer  was  still  a  man  of  formid- 
able physical  power.  In  his  prime  few 
had  been  his  equals;  and  Thousandacres 
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soon  had  reason  to  know  that  he  had  met 
more  than  his  match.  For  a  single  in- 
stant Chainbearer  gave  ground ;  then  he 
rallied,  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  his 
adversary  was  hurled  to  the  earth  with  a 
violence  that  rendered  him  for  a  short 
time  insensible ;  old  Andries  himself  con- 
tinuing erect  as  one  of  the  neighboring 
pines,  red  in  the  face,  frowning,  and  more 
severe  in  aspect  than  I  remembered  ever 
to  have  seen  him  before,  even  in  battle. 

Instead  of  pushing  his  advantage, 
Chainbearer  did  not  stir  a  foot  after  he 
had  thrown  off  his  assailant.  There  he  re- 
mained, lofty  in  bearing,  proud  and  stern. 
He  had  reason  to  believe  no  one  was  a 
witness  of  his  prowess,  but  I  could  see  that 
the  old  man  had  a  soldier's  feelings  at  his 
victory.  At  this  instant  I  first  let  him 
know  my  close  proximity  by  speaking. 

"  Fly — for  your  life,  take  to  the  woods, 
Chainbearer,"  1  called  to  him,  through 
the  clinks.  "That  conch  will  bring  all 
the  tribe  of  the  squatters  upon  you  in  two 
or  three  minutes ;  the  young  men  are  close 
at  hand,  in  the  stream  below  the  mill,  at 
work  on  the  logs,  and  have  only  the  banks 
to  climb." 

"  Got  be  praiset !  Mortaunt,  my  tear 
poy,  you  are  not  injuret,  t'en  !  I  will  open 
t'e  toor  of  your  prison,  and  we  will  retreat 
toget'er." 

My  remonstrances  were  vain.  Andries 
came  round  to  the  door  of  the  storehouse, 
and  made  an  effort  to  force  it  open.  That 
was  not  easy,  however  ;  for,  opening  out- 
ward, it  was  barred  with  iron,  and  secured 
by  a  stout  lock.  Chainbearer  would  not 
listen  to  my  remonstrances,  but  he  looked 
around  him  for  some  instrument  hy  means 
of  which  he  could  either  break  the  lock  or 
draw  the  staple.  As  the  mill  was  at  no 
great  distance,  away  he  went  in  that 
direction,  in  quest  of  what  he  wanted, 
leaving  me  in  despair  at  his  persevering 
friendship.  Remonstrance  was  useless, 
however,  and  I  was  compelled  to  await 
the  result  in  silence. 

Chainbearer  was  still  a  very  active  man. 
Nature,  early  training,  sobriety  of  life  in 
the  main,  and  a  good  constitution,  had 
done  this  much  for  him.  It  was  but  a 
moment  before  I  saw  him  in  the  mill,  look- 


ing for  the  crowbar.  This  he  soon  found, 
and  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  store-house, 
in  order  to  apply  this  powerful  lever,  when 
Tobit  came  in  sight,  followed  by  all  the 
brethren,  rushing  up  the  bank  like  a  pack 
of  hounds  in  close  pursuit.  I  shouted  to 
my  friend  again  to  fly,  but  he  came  on 
steadily  toward  my  prison,  bent  on  the 
single  object  of  setting  me  free.  All  this 
time,  Thousandacres  was  senseless,  his 
head  having  fallen  against  a  corner  of  the 
building.  Chainbearer  was  so  intent  on 
his  purpose  that,  though  he  must  have 
seen  the  crowd  of  young  men,  no  less  than 
six  in  number,  including  well-grown  lads, 
that  was  swiftly  advancing  toward  him, 
he  did  not  bestow  the  least  attention  on 
them.  He  was  actually  busied  with  en- 
deavoring- to  force  the  bar  in  between  the 
hasp  and  the  post,  when  his  arms  were 
seized  behind  and  he  was  made  a  prisoner. 

Chainbearer  was  no  sooner  apprised  of 
the  uselessness  of  resistance,  than  he 
ceased  to  make  any.  As  I  afterward 
learned  from  himself,  he  had  determined 
to  become  a  captive  with  me,  if  he  could 
not  succeed  in  setting  me  free.  Tohit  was 
the  first  to  lay  hands  on  the  Chainbearer ; 
and  so  rapidly  were  things  conducted,  for 
this  man  had  the  key,  that  the  door  was 
unbarred,  opened,  and  old  Andries  was 
thrust  into  the  cage,  almost  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  The  rapidit}r  of  the  move- 
ment was  doubtless  aided  by  the  acquies- 
cent feeling  that  happened  to  be  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  Chainbearer,  at  that 
precise  moment. 

ISTo  sooner  was  this  new  prisoner  se- 
cured, than  the  sons  of  Thousandacres 
raised  their  father's  body,  and  bore  it  to 
his  own  residence,  which  was  but  a  few 
yards  distant.  Old  and  young,  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  collected  in  that  building; 
and  there  was  an  hour  during  which  we 
appeared  to  be  forgotten.  The  sentinel, 
who  was  a  son  of  Tobit's,  deserted  his 
post ;  and  even  Lowiny,  who  had  been 
hovering  in  sight  of  the  storehouse  the 
whole  morning,  seemed  to  have  lost  her 
interest  in  us.  I  was  too  much  engaged 
with  my  old  friend,  and  had  too  many 
questions  to  ask  and  to  answer,  however, 
to  care  much  for  this  desertion ;  which, 
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moreover,  was  natural  enough  for  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  I  rejoice  you  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
that  pack  of  wolves,  my  good  friend  !  "  I 
exclaimed,  after  the  first  salutations  had 
passed  between  Andries  and  myself,  and 
squeezing  his  hand  again  and  again. 
"  They  are  very  capable  of  any  act  of 
violence;  and  I  feared  the  sight  of  their 
father,  lying  there  insensible,  might  have 
inflamed  them  to  some  deed  of  immediate 
violence.  There  will  now  be  time  for  re- 
flection, and  fortunately,  I  am  a  witness 
of  all  that  passed." 

"No  fear  for  olt  T'ousandacres,"  said 
Chainbearer,  heartily.  "  He  is  tough,  and 
he  is  only  a  little  stunnet,  pecause  he 
fought  himself  a  petter  man  fan  he  ist. 
Half  an  hour  will  pring  him  rount,  and 
make  him  as  good  a  man  ast  he  ever  wast. 
But,  Mortaunt,  lat,  how  came  you  here, 
and  wiry  wast  you  wantcrinr;  apout  f  e 
woods  at  night,  wif  Trackless,  here,  who 
ist  a  sensiple  ret-skin,  and  ought  to  haf 
set  you  a  petter  example  ?  " 

"I  was  hot  and  feverish,  and  could  not 
sleep  3  and  so  I  took  a  stroll  in  the  forest, 
and  got  lost.  Luckily,  Susquesus  had  an 
eye  on  me,  and  kept  himself  at  hand  the 
whole  time.  I  was  obliged  to  catrli  a  nap 
in  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  when  I 
woke  in  the  morning,  the  Onondago  led 
me  here  in  quest  of  something  to  eat,  for  I 
was  hungry  as  a  famished  wolf." 

"  Tid  Susquesus,  fen,  know  of  squatters 
having  matef  eir  pitch  on  f  is  property  ?  " 
asked  Andries,  in  some  surprise,  and  as  I 
thought,  a  little  sternly. 

"Not  he.  He  heard  the  saw  of  the 
mill  in  the  stillness  of  night,  and  we  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  that  sound,  and 
came  unexpectedly  out  on  this  settlement. 
As  soon  as  Thousandacres  ascertained 
who  I  was,  he  shut  me  up  here ;  and  as 
for  Susquesus,  Jaap  has  doubtless  told 
you  the  story  he  was  commissioned  to 
relate." 

"All  fery  true,  lat,  all  fery  true; 
f  ough  I  don't  half  understant  yet  why 
you  shoul't  haf  left  us  in  f  e  manner  you 
tit,  ant  fat,  too,  after  hafin'  a  long  talk 
wif  Dus.  T'e  gal  is  heart-heaf}^  Mor- 
taunt, as  'tis  plain  to  pe  seen ;  put  I  can't 


get  a  syllaple  from  her  fat  hast  f e  look 
of  a  rational  explanation.  I  shall  haf  to 
ask  you  to  tell  t'e  story,  lat.  I  was  tryin' 
to  get  t'e  truf  out  of  Dus,  half  of  t'e  way 
comin'  here  ;  put  a  gal  is  as  close  as — " 

"  Dus  !  "  I  interrupted—"  Half  the  way 
coming  here  ?  You  do  not,  cannot  mean 
that  Dus  is  with  you." 

"Hist,  hist  —  pe  careful.  You  speak 
too  lout.  I  coult  wish  not  to  let  t'ese 
scountrels  of  squatters  know  fat  f  e  gal 
is  so  exposet,  put  here  she  ist ;  or,  what 
is  much  t'e  same,  she  is  in  t'e  woots  out 
yonter,  a  looker-on,  and  I  fear  must  pe  in 
consarn  at  seein'  fat  I,  too,  am  a  pris- 
oner." 

"  Chainbearer,  how  could  you  thus  ex- 
pose your  niece — thus  bring  her  into  the 
very  grasp  of  lawless  ruffians  ?  " 

"  No,  Mortaunt,  no — fere  is  no  fear  of 
her  peing  insultet,  or  anyf  ing  of  fat  sort. 
One  can  reat  of  such  f  ings  in  pooks,  put 
woman  is  respectet  and  not  insultet  in 
America.  Not  one  of  T'ousantacres'  ras- 
cals woult  wount  t'e  ear  of  t'e  gal  wif  an 
improper  wort,  hat  he  a  chance,  which 
not  one  of  'em  hast,  seein'  nopody  knows 
t'e  gal  is  wif  me,  put  ourselves.  Come 
she  would,  and  fere  wast  no  use  in  saying 
her  nay.  Dus  is  a  goot  creature,  Mor- 
taunt, and  tutiful  gal ;  put  it's  as  eas3T  to 
turn  a  rifer  up  stream  as  to  try  to  holt 
her  pack  when  she  loves." 

"  Is  that  her  character  ?  "  I  thought. 
"  Then  is  there  little  chance,  indeed,  of 
her  ever  becoming  mine,  since  her  affec- 
tions must  have  gone  with  her  troth." 
Nevertheless,  my  interest  in  the  noble- 
hearted  girl  was  just  as  strong  as  if  I  held 
her  faith,  and  she  was  to  become  mine  in 
a  few  weeks.  The  idea  that  she  was  at 
that  moment  waiting  the  return  of  her 
uncle,  in  the  woods,  was  agony  to  me ; 
but  I  had  sufficient  self-command  to  ques- 
tion the  Chainbearer,  until  I  got  out  of 
him  all  of  the  following  facts  : 

Jaap  had  carried  the  message  of  Sus- 
quesus, with  great  fidelity,  to  those  to 
whom  the  Indian  had  sent  it.  On  hearing 
the  news,  and  the  manner  of  my  arrest, 
Andries  called  a  council,  consisting  of 
himself,  Dus  and  Frank  Malbone.  This 
occurred  in  the  afternoon  of  the  previous 
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day ;  and  that  same  night,  Malbone  pro- 
ceeded to  Ravensnest,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining- warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Thou- 
sandacres  and  his  gang,  as  well  as  of 
procuring  assistance  to  bring  them  all  in, 
in  expectation  of  having  the  whole  partjr 
transferred  to  the  jail  at  Sandy  Hill.  As 
the  warrant  could  be  granted  onty  by 
Mr.  Newcome.  I  could  easily  see  that  the 
messenger  would  be  detained  a  consider- 
able time,  since  the  magistrate  would  re- 
quire a  large  portion  of  the  present  day 
to  enable  him  to  reach  his  house.  This 
fact,  however,  I  thought  it  well  enough  to 
conceal  from  my  friend  at  the  moment. 

Early  that  morning,  Chainbearer,  Dus 
and  Jaap  had  left  the  huts,  taking  the 
nearest  route  to  the  supposed  position  of 
the  clearing  of  Thousandacres,  as  it  had 
been  described  by  the  Indian.  Aided  by 
a  compass,  as  well  as  by  their  long  fa- 
miliarity with  the  woods,  this  party  had 
little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  spot  where 
the  Onondago  and  the  negro  had  met ; 
after  which  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
was  through  a  terra  incognita,  as  respects 
the  adventurers.  With  some  search,  how- 
ever, a  glimpse  was  got  of  the  light  of 
the  clearing,  much  as  one  finds  an  island 
in  the  ocean,  when  the  skirts  of  the  wood 
were  approached.  A  favorable  spot,  one 
that  possessed  a  good  cover,  was  selected, 
whence  Chainbearer  reconnoitered  for  near 
an  hour  before  he  left  it.  After  a  time 
he  determined  on  the  course  he  adopted 
and  carried  out,  leaving  his  niece  to  watch 
his  movements,  with  instructions  to  rejoin 
her  brother,  should  he  himself  be  detained 
b3r  the  squatter.  I  was  a  little  relieved 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  Jaap, 
for  I  knew  the  fidelity  of  the  fellow  too 
well  to  suppose  he  would  ever  desert  Dus  ; 
but  my  prison  became  twice  as  irksome  to 
me,  after  I  had  heard  this  account  of  the 
Chainbearer's,  as  it  had  been  before. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  Was  she  not  all  my  fondest  wish  could  frame  ? 

Did  ever  mind  so  much  of  heaven  partake  ? 

Did  she  not  love  me  with  the  purest  flame  ? 

And  give  up  friends  and  fortune  for  my  sake  ? 
Though  mild  as  evening  skies, 
With  downcast,  streaming  eyes, 

Stood  the  stern  frown  of  supercilious  brows, 

Deaf  to  their  brutal  threats,  and  faithful  to  her 
vows."  —Shaw. 

Dus  was  then  near  me — in  sight  of  the 
storehouse,  perhaps  !  But  affection  for 
her  uncle,  and  no  interest  in  me,  had 
brought  her  there.  I  could  respect  her 
attachment  to  her  old  guardian,  however, 
and  admire  the  decision  and  spirit  she  had 
manifested  in  his  behalf,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment the  consciousness  that  I  had  no  in- 
fluence on  her  movements  was  the  most 
profound. 

"  T'e  gal  would  come,  Mortaunt,"  the 
Chainbearer  continued, .  after  having  gone 
through  his  narrative ;  "  ant,  if  you  know 
Dus,  you  know  when  she  loves  she  wilt 
not  be  deniet.  Got  pless  me !  what  a 
wife  she  woult  make  for  a  man  who  wast 
desarfm'  of  her !  Oh  !  here's  a  pit  of  a 
note  t'e  dear  creature  has  written  to  one 
of  T'ousandacre's  poys,  who  hast  peen  out 
among  us  often,  t'ough  I  never  so  much 
as  dreamet  t'at  t'e  squatting  olt  rascal  of 
a  fat'er  was  on  our  lant,  here.  Well, 
Zep'aniah,  as  t'e  lat  is  callet,  hast  passet 
much  time  at  t'e  'Nest,  working  apout  in 
t'e  fielts,  and  sometimes  for  us ;  and,  to 
own  the  trut'  to  you,  Mortaunt,  I  do  pe- 
lieve  t'e  young  chap  hast  a  hankerin' 
a'ter  Dus,  and  woult  pe  glat  enough  to 
get  t'e  gal  for  a  wife." 

"  He  !  Zephaniah  Thousandacres  —  or 
whatever  his  infernal  name  may  be — he  a 
hankering  or  an  attachment  for  Ursula 
Malbone — he  think  of  her  for  a  wife — he 
presume  to  love  such  a  perfect  being  !  " 

"  Hoity,  toity,"  cried  Old  An  dries, 
looking  round  at  me  in  surprise,  "  why 
shouldn't  t'e  poy  haf  his  feelin's  ast  well 
ast  anot'er  if  he  pe  a  squatter  '.  Squat- 
ters haf  feelin's,  t'ough  t'ey  hafn't  much 
honesty  to  poast  of.  Ant,  as  for  honesty, 
you  see,  Mortaunt,  it  is  tifFerent  petween 
T'ousantacres  and  his  poys.  T'e  lats  haf 
peen  prought  up  to  fanc}r  t'ere  ist  no  great 
harm   in   lif'ing  on  anot'er  man's  lants. 
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whereast  f  is  olt  rascal,  t'eir  fat'er,  wast 
prought  up,  or  t'inks  he  wast  prought  up 
in  t'e  very  sanctum  sactorum  of  goltiness 
among-  t'e  Puritans,  and  t'at  t'e  'art' 
hast  not  t'eir  equals  in  religion,  I'll  war- 
rant 3tou.  Ask  olt  Aaron  about  his  soul, 
and  he'll  tell  you  t'at  it's  a  petter  soul 
fan  a  Dutch  soul,  and  t'at  it  won't  purn 
at  all,  it's  so  free  from  earf .  Yes,  yes — 
t'at  ist  t'e  itee  wit'  'em  all  in  his  part  of 
t'e  worlt.  T'eir  gotliness  ist  so  pure  even 
sin  wilt  do  it  no  great  harm." 

I  knew  the  provincial  prejudices  of 
Chainbearer  too  well  to  permit  myself  to 
fall  into  a  discussion  on  theology  with 
him,  just  at  that  moment ;  though  I  must 
do  the  old  man  the  justice  to  allow  that 
his  opinion  of  the  self-righteousness  of  the 
children  of  the  Puritans  was  not  absolute- 
ly without  some  apology.  I  never  had 
any  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  but  it 
would  have  occasioned  me  no  surprise  had 
I  discovered  that  Thousandacres,  and  all 
his  brood,  looked  down  on  us  New  York- 
ers as  an  especially  fallen  and  sinful  race, 
which  was  on  the  high  road  to  perdition, 
though  encouraged  and  invited  to  enter 
on  a  different  road  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
chosen  people  so  near  them,  following  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  that  leads  to 
heaven.  This  mingling  of  God  and  Mam- 
mon is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing 
among  us,  though  the  squatters  would 
probably  have  admitted  themselves  that 
they  had  fallen  a  little  away,  and  were  by 
no  means  as  good  as  their  forefathers  had 
once  been.  There  is  nothing  that  sticks 
so  close  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  commu- 
nity, as  the  sense  of  its  own  worth.  As 
"coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore," this  sentiment  leaves  its  shadows 
behind,  long  after  the  substance  which 
may  have  produced  them  has  moved  on- 
ward, or  been  resolved  into  the  gases. 
But  I  must  return  to  Zephaniah  and  the 
note. 

"And  you  tell  me,  Chainbearer,  that 
Ursula  has  actually  written  a  note,  a  let- 
ter, to  this  young  man  ?  "  I  asked,  as 
soon  as  I  could  muster  resolution  enough 
to  put  so  revolting  a  question . 

"  Sartain ;  here  it  ist,  ant  a  very  pretty 


everyt'ing  so  hantily,  ant  so  like  a  nice 
young  woman,  t'at  it  ist  a  pleasure  to 
carry  one  of  her  letters.  Ay — t'ere  t'e 
lat  ist  now,  and  I'll  just  call  him,  and  gif 
him  his  own." 

Chainbearer  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  Zephaniah  soon  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  storehouse. 

"Well,  you  wilt  own,  Zeph,"  continued 
the  old  man,  "  we  didn't  cage  you  like  a 
wilt  peast,  or  a  rogue  t'at  hast  been  met- 
tlin'  wit'  what  tidn't  pelong  to  him,  when 
you  wast  out  among  us.  T'ere  is  t'at  dif- 
ference in  t'e  treatment — put  no  matter  ! 
Here  ist  a  letter  for  you,  and  much  goot 
may  it  do  you  !  It  comes  from  one  who 
vilt  gif  good  atvice  ;  and  you'll  be  none 
the  worse  if  you  follow  it.  I  don't  know  a 
wort  fat's  in  it,  put  you'll  tint  it  a  goot 
letter,  I'll  answer  for  it.  Dus  writes  peau- 
tiful  letters,  and  in  a  hant  almost  as  plain 
and  hantsome  as  his  excellency's,  t'ough 
not  quite  so  large.  Put  her  own  hant 
is'nt  as  large  as  his  excellency's,  f  ough 
his  excellency's  hant  wasn't  particularly 
pig  neif  er." 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses  ! 
Here  was  Ursula  Malbone  confessedly 
writing  a  letter  to  a  son  of  Thousand- 
acres,  the  squatter,  and  that  son  admitted 
to  be  her  admirer !  Devoured  b}T  jeal- 
ousy, and  a  thousand  feelings  to  which  I 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  I  gazed  at 
the  fortunate  being  who  was  so  strangely 
honored  by  this  communication  from  Dus 
with  the  bitterest  envy.  Although,  to 
own  the  truth,  the  young  squatter  was  a 
well-grown,  good-looking  fellow,  to  me 
he  seemed  to  be  the  very  personification 
of  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  It  will  read- 
ily be  supposed  that  Zephaniah  was  not 
entirely  free  from  some  very  just  imputa- 
tions of  the  latter  character ;  but  on  the 
whole,  most  girls  of  his  own  class  in  life 
would  be  quite  content  with  him  in  these 
respects.  But  Ursula  Malbone  was  not 
at  all  of  his  own  class  in  life.  However 
reduced  in  fortune,  she  was  a  lady,  by 
education  as  well  as  by  birth ;  and  what 
feelings  could  there  possibly  be  in  common 
between  her  and  her  strange  admirer  ?  I 
had  heard  it  said  that  women  wrere  as 
lookin'  letter  it  is,  Mortaunt.     Dus  does  [  often  taken  by  externals  as  men  ;  but  in 
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this  instance  the  externals  were  coarse, 
and  nothing-  extraordinary.  Some  fe- 
males, too,  could  not  exist  without  ad- 
miration ;  and  I  had  known  Dus  hut  a  few 
weeks,  after  all,  and  it  was  possible  I  had 
not  penetrated  the  secret  of  her  true 
character.  Then  her  original  education 
had  been  in  the  forest ;  and  we  often  re- 
turn to  our  first  loves,  in  these  particu- 
lars, with  a  zest  and  devotion  for  which 
there  is  no  accounting.  It  was  possible 
this  strange  girl  might  have  portrayed  to 
her  imagination,  in  the  vista  of  the  fut- 
ure, more  of  happiness  and  wild  enjoy- 
ment among  the  woods  and  ravines  of 
stolen  clearings,  than  by  dwelling  amid 
the  haunts  of  men.  In  short,  there  was 
scarce  a  conceit  that  did  not  crowd  on  my 
brain,  in  that  moment  of  intense  jealousy 
and  profound  unhappiness.  I  was  as  mis- 
erable as  a  dog. 

As  for  Zephaniah,  the  favored  youth  of 
Ursula  Malbone,  he  received  his  letter,  as 
I  fancied,  with  an  awkward  surprise, 
and  lounged  round  the  corner  of  the 
building,  to  have  the  pleasure,  as  it 
might  be,  of  reading  it  to  himself.  This 
brought  him  nearer  to  my  position  ;  for  I 
had  withdrawn,  in  a  disgust  I  could  not 
conquer,  from  being  near  the  scene  that 
had  just  been  enacted. 

Opening  a  letter,  though  it  had  been 
folded  by  the  delicate  hands  of  Ursula 
Malbone,  and  reading  it,  were  two  very 
different  operations,  as  Zephaniah  now 
discovered.  The  education  of  the  young 
man  was  very  limited,  and  after  an  effort 
or  two,  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  on. 
With  the  letter  open  in  his  hand,  he  found 
it  as  much  a  sealed  book  to  him  as  ever. 
Zephaniah  could  read  writing  by  dint  of  a 
considerable  deal  of  spelling;  but  it  must 
not  be  a  good  hand.  As  some  persons  can- 
not comprehend  pure  English,  so  he  found 
far  more  difficulty  in  spelling  out  the 
pretty,  even  characters  before  him,  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  set 
at  work  on  the  pot-hooks  and  trammels  of 
one  of  his  own  sisters.  Glancing  his  eyes 
around  in  quest  of  aid,  they  happened  to 
fall  on  mine,  which  were  watching  his 
movements  with  the  vigilance  of  a  feline 
animal  through  the  chinks  of  the  logs, 


and  at  the  distance  of  only  three  feet  from 
his  own  face.  As  for  the  Indian,  he,  seem- 
ingly, took  no  more  note  of  what  was 
passing  than  lovers  take  of  time  in  a  stolen 
interview ;  though  I  had  subsequently 
reason  to  believe  that  nothing  had  escaped 
his  observation.  Andries  was  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  prison,  reconnoitering  the  clear- 
ing and  mills  with  an  interest  that  ab- 
sorbed all  his  attention  for  the  moment. 
Of  these  facts  Zephaniah  assured  himself 
by  taking  a  look  through  the  openings  of 
the  logs;  then,  sidling  along  nearer  to 
me,  he  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Major  Littlepage,  York  larnin' 
and  Varmount  larnin'  be  so  different,  that 
I  don't  find  it  quite  as  easj^  to  read  this 
letter  as  I  could  wish." 

On  this  hint  I  seized  the  epistle  and  be- 
gan to  read  it  in  a  low  tone  ;  for  Zeph- 
aniah asked  this  much  of  me,  with  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  that,  in  so  far,  was  to 
his  credit.  As  the  reader  may  have  some 
of  the  curiosity  I  felt  myself,  to  know 
what  Ursula  Malbone  could  possibly  have 
to  say  in  this  form  to  Zephaniah  Thou- 
sand acres,  I  shall  give  the  contents  of 
this  strange  epistle  in  full.  It  was  duly 
directed  to  "  Mr.  Zephaniah  Timberman, 
Mooseridge,"  and  in  that  respect  would 
have  passed  for  any  common  communica- 
tion.    Within,  it  read  as  follows: — 

"  Sir — As  you  have  often  professed  a 
strong  regard  for  me,  I  now  put  you  to 
the  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  your  protesta- 
tions. My  dear  uncle  goes  to  your  father, 
whom  I  only  know  by  report,  to  demand 
the  release  of  Major  Littlepage,  who,  we 
hear,  is  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  your 
family,  against  all  law  and  right.  As  it 
is  possible  the  business  of  uncle  Chain- 
bearer  will  be  disagreeable  to  Thousand- 
acres,  and  that  warm  words  may  pass 
between  them,  I  ask  of  your  friendship 
some  efforts  to  keep  the  peace  ;  and  par- 
ticularly, should  an3'thing  happen  to  pre- 
vent my  uncle  from  returning,  that  y ou 
would  come  to  me  in  the  woods — for  I 
shall  accompany  the  Chainbearer  to  the 
edge  of  your  clearing — and  let  me  know 
it.     You  will  find  me  there,  attended  by 
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one  of  the  blacks,  and  we  can  easily  meet 
if  you  cross  the  fields  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion, as  I  will  send  the  negro  to  find  you 
and  to  bring-  you  to  me. 

"  In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  above, 
Zephaniah,  let  me  also  earnestly  ask  your 
care  in  behalf  of  Major  Littlepage.  Should 
any  evil  befall  that  gentleman,  it  would 
prove  the  undoing  of  your  whole  family  ! 
The  law  has  a  long  arm,  and  it  will  reach 
into  the  wilderness,  as  well  as  into  a  set- 
tlement. .  The  person  of  a  human  being 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  few  acres 
of  timber,  and  General  Littlepage  will 
think  far  more  of  his  noble  son  than  he  will 
think  of  all  the  logs  that  have  been  cut 
and  floated  away.  Again  and  again, 
therefore,  I  earnestly  entreat  of  you  to 
befriend  this  gentleman,  not  only  as  you 
hope  for  my  respect,  but  as  37ou  hope  for 
your  own  peace  of  mind.  I  have  had 
some  connection  with  the  circumstances 
that  threw  Mr.  Littlepage  into  your 
hands  and  shall  never  know  a  happy  mo- 
ment again  should  anything  serious  befall 
him.  Remember  this,  Zephaniah,  and  let 
it  influence  your  own  conduct.  I  owe 
it  to  myself  and  to  you  to  add,  that  the 
answer  I  gave  you  at  Ravensnest,  the 
evening  of  the  raising,  must  remain  my 
answer,  now  and  forever ;  but,  if  you  have 
really  the  regard  for  me  that  you  then 
professed,  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  serve 
Major  Littlepage,  who  is  an  old  friend  of 
my  uncle's  and  whose  safety,  owing 
to  circumstances  that  you  would  fully 
understand  were  they  told  to  you,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  my  future  peace 
of  mind. 

°  Your  friend, 

"  Uksula  Malbone." 

What  a  strange  girl  was  this  Dus  !  I 
suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I 
felt  profoundly  ashamed  of  my  late  jeal- 
ous3%  which  now  seemed  just  as  absurd 
and  unreasonable  as,  a  moment  before,  it 
seemed  justified  and  plausible.  God  pro- 
tect the  wretch  who  is  the  victim  of  that 
evil-eyed  passion !  He  who  is  jealous  of 
circumstances,  in  the  ordinary  transac- 
tions of  life,  usually  makes  a  fool  of  him- 
self, by  seeing  a  thousand  facts  that  exist 


in  his  own  brain  only  ;  but  he  whose  jeal- 
ousy is  goaded  on  by  love,  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  human,  not  to  let  the 
devils  get  a  firm  grasp  of  his  soul.  I  can 
give  no  better  illustration  of  the  weakness 
that  this  last  passion  induces,  however, 
than  the  admission  I  have  just  made,  that 
I  believe  it  possible  Ursula  Malbone  could 
love  Zephaniah  Thousandacres,  or  what- 
ever might  be  his  real  name.  I  have 
since  pulled  at  my  own  hair,  in  rage  at 
my  own  foil}7,  as  that  moment  of  weak- 
ness has  recurred  to  my  mind. 

**  She  writes  a  desp'rate  letter  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  young  squatter,  stretching 
his  large  frame,  like  one  who  has  lost 
command  of  his  movements  through  ex- 
citement. "I  don't  believe,  major,  the 
like  of  that  gal  is  to  be  found  in  York, 
taken  as  State  or  colony !  I've  a  dread- 
ful li  kin 'for  her  !  " 

It  was  impossible  not  to  smile  at  this 
outpouring  of  attachment ;  nor,  on  the 
whole,  would  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
ambition  it  inferred,  had  the  youth  been 
but  a  very  little  higher  in  the  social  scale. 
Out  of  the  large  towns,  and  with  here  and 
there  an  exception  in  favor  of  an  isolated 
family,  there  is  not,  even  to  this  day, 
much  distinction  in  classes  among  our 
eastern  brethren.  The  great  equality  of 
condition  and  education  that  prevails,  as  a 
rule,  throughout  all  the  rural  population 
of  New  England,  while  it  has  done  so 
much  for  the  great  body  of  their  people, 
has  had  its  inevitable  consequences  in  low- 
ering the  standard  of  cultivation  among 
the  few,  both  as  it  is  applied  to  acquire- 
ments, and  to  the  peculiar  notions  of 
castes;  and  nothing  is  more  common  in 
that  part  of  the  world  than  to  hear  of 
marriages  that  elsewhere  would  have  been 
thought  incongruous,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son of  the  difference  in  ordinary  habits 
and  sentiments  between  the  parties.  Thus 
it  was,  that  Zephaniah,  without  doing  as 
much  violence  to  his  own,  as  would  be 
done  to  our  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
might  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Ursula  Mal- 
bone ;  unattended,  as  she  certainly  was, 
by  any  of  the  outward  and  more  vulgar 
signs  of  her  real  character.  I  could  not 
but  feel  some  respect  for  the  young  man's 
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taste,  therefore,  and  this  so  much  the  more 
readily,  because  I  no  longer  was  haunted 
by  the  very  silly  phantom  of  his  possible 
success. 

"Having  this  regard  for  Dus,"  I  said, 
'.'  I  hope  I  may  count  on  your  following 
her  directions." 

"  What  way  can  1  sarve  37ou,  major  ? 
I  do  vow,  I've  every  wish  to  do  as  Ursula 
asks  of  me,  if  I  only  know'd  how." 

"You  can  undo  the  fastenings  of  our 
prison,  here,  and  let  us  go  at  once  into 
the  woods,  where  we  shall  be  safe  enough 
against  a  recapture,  depend  on  it.  Do  us 
that  favor,  and  I  will  give  you  fifty  acres 
of  land,  on  which  you  can  settle  down  and 
become  an  honest  man.  Remember,  it 
will  be  something  honorable  to  own  fifty 
acres  of  good  land,  in  fee." 

Zephaniah  pondered  on  my  tempting 
offer,  and  I  could  see  that  he  wavered  in 
opinion,. but  the  decision  was  adverse  to 
my  wishes.  He  shook  his  head,  looked 
round  wistfully  at  the  woods  where  he 
supposed  Dus  then  to  be,  possibly  watch- 
ing his  very  movements,  but  he  would  not 
yield. 

"  If  a  father  can't  trust  his  own  son, 
who  can  he  trust,  in  natur'  ?  "  demanded 
the  young  squatter. 

"  No  one  should  be  aided  in  doing 
wrong,  and  your  father  has  no  just  right 
to  shut  us  three  up,  in  this  building,  as  he 
has  done.  The  deed  is  against  the  law, 
and  to  the  law,  sooner  or  later,  will  he  be 
made  to  give  an  account  of  it." 

"  Oh  !  as  for  the  law,  he  cares  little  for 
that.  We've  been  ag'in  law  all  our  lives, 
and  the  law  is  ag'in  us.  When  a  body 
comes  to  take  the  chance  of  jurors,  and 
witnesses,  and  lawyers,  and  poor  attor- 
ney-gin'rals,  and  careless  prosecutors, 
law's  no  great  matter  to  stand  out  ag'in 
in  this  country.  I  suppose  there  is  coun- 
tries in  which  law  counts  for  suthin' ;  but 
hereabouts,  and  all  through  Varmount, 
we  don't  kear  much  for  the  law,  unless 
it's  a  matter  between  man  and  man,  and 
t'other  side  holds  out  for  his  rights,  bull- 
dog fashion.  Then,  I'll  allow,  its  suthin' 
to  have  the  law  on  your  side  ;  but  it's  no 
great  matter  in  a  trespass  case." 

"  This  may  not  end  in  a  trespass  case, 


however.  Your  father — by  the  way,  is 
Thousandacres  much  hurt  ?  " 

"Not  much  to  speak  on,"  coolly  an- 
swered the  son,  still  gazing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  woods.  "  A  little  stunned,  but 
he's  gettin'  over  it  fast,  and  he's  used  to 
sich  rubs.  Father's  desp'rate  solid  about 
the  head,  and  can  stand  as  much  sledge- 
hammering  there  as  an}7  man  I  ever  seed. 
Tobit's  tough,  too,  in  that  part ;  and  he's 
need  of  it,  for  he's  forever  getting  licks 
around  the  forehead  and  eyes." 

"  And,  as  your  father  comes  to,  what 
seems  to  be  his  disposition  toward  us  ?  " 

"Nothin'  to  speak  on,  in  the  way  of 
friendship,  I  can  tell  you  !  The  old  man's 
considerable  riled ;  and  when  that's  the 
case,  he'll  have  his  own  way  for  all  the 
governors  and  judges  in  the  land  !  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  meditates  any  se- 
rious harm  to  his  prisoners  ?  " 

"  A  man  doesn't  meditate  a  great  deal, 
I  guess,  with  such  a  rap  on  the  skull.  He 
feels  a  plaguy  sight  more  than  he  thinks  ; 
and  when  the  feelin's  is  up,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter much  who's  right  and  who's  wrong. 
The  great  difficulty  in  your  matter  is  how 
to  settle  about  the  lumber  that's  in  the 
creek.  The  water's  low ;  and  the  most 
that  can  be  done  with  it,  afore  November, 
will  to  be  float  it  down  to  the  next  rift, 
over  which  it  can  never  go,  with  any  safe- 
ty, without  more  water.  It's  risky  to  keep 
one  like  you,  and  to  keep  Chainbearer, 
too,  three  or  four  months,  in  jail  like;  and 
it  wunt  do  to  let  you  go  neither,  sin'  you'd 
soon  have  the  law  a'ter  us.  If  we  keep 
you,  too,  there'll  be  a  s'arch  made,  and  a 
reward  offered.  Now  a  good  many  of 
your  tenants  know  of  this  clearin',  and 
human  natur'  can't  hold  out  ag'in  a  re- 
ward. The  old  man  knows  that  well; 
and  it's  what  he's  most  afeared  on.  We 
can  stand  up  ag'in  almost  anything  better 
than  ag'in  a  good,  smart  reward." 

I  was  amused  as  well  as  edified  with 
Zephaniah's  simplicity  and  frankness, 
and  would  willingly  have  pursued  the  dis- 
course, had  not  Lowiny  come  tripping 
toward  us,  summoning  her  brother  away 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  family  ;  the 
old  squatter  having  so  far  recovered  as 
to  call  a  council  of  his  sons.     The  brother 
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left  me  on  the  instant,  but  the  girl  lin- 
gered at  my  corner  of  the  storehouse, 
like  one  who  was  reluctant  to  depart. 

"  I  hope  the  hasty  puddin'  was  sweet 
and  good,"  said  Lowiny,  casting  a  timid 
glance  in  at  the  chink. 

"  It  was  excellent,  my  good  girl,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart.  Are 
you  very  busy  now  ? — can  you  remain  a 
moment  while  I  make  a  request  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  there's  nothin'  for  me  to  do  just 
now  in  the  house,  seein'  that  father  has 
called  the  b'ys  around  him.  Whenever 
he  does  that,  even  mother  is  apt  to  quit." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  as  I  think  you  are  so 
kind-hearted  and  good  that  I  may  trust 
you  in  a  matter  of  some  importance ;  may 
I  not,  my  good  Lowiny  ?  " 

"  Squatters'  da'ghters  may  be  good, 
then,  a'ter  all,  in  the  eyes  of  grand  land- 
holders !  " 

"  Certainly — excellent  even;  and  I  am 
much  disposed  to  believe  that  you  are  one 
of  that  class."  Lowiny  looked  delighted  ; 
and  I  felt  less  reluctant  at  administering 
this  flattery  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case,  from  the  circumstance 
that  so  much  of  what  I  said  was  really 
merited. 

"  Indeed,  I  know  you  are,  and  quite  un- 
fitted for  this  sort  of  life.  But  I  must  tell 
you  my  wishes  at  once,  for  our  time  may 
be  very  short." 

"  Do,"  said  the  girl,  looking  up  anxious- 
ly, a  slight  blush  suffusing  her  face ;  the 
truth-telling  sign  of  ingenuous  feelings, 
and  the  gage  of  virtue ;  "  do,  for  I'm  dy- 
ing to  hear  it ;  as  I  know  beforehand  I 
shall  do  just  what  you  ask  me  to  do.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  when  father  or 
mother  ask  me  to  do  a  thing,  I  sometimes 
feel  as  if  I  couldn't ;  but  I  don't  feel  so 
now,  at  all." 

"  My  requests  do  not  come  often  enough 
to  tire  you.  Promise  me,  in  the  first 
place,  to  keep  nry  secret." 

"  That  I  will ! "  answered  Lowiny, 
promptly,  and  with  emphasis.  "Not  a 
mortal  soul  shall  know  anything  on't,  and 
I  won't  so  much  as  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep, 
as  I  sometimes  do,  if  I  can  any  way  help 
it." 

"  Chainbearer  has  a  niece  who  is  very 


1  dear  to  him,  and  who  returns  all  his 
affection.     Her  name  is — " 

"Dus  Malbone,"  interrupted  the  girl, 
with  a  faint  laugh.  "Zeph  has  told  me 
all  about  her,  for  Zeph  and  I  be  great 
friends — he  tells  me  everything,  and  I  tell 
him  everything.  It's  sich  a  comfort,  you 
can't  think,  to  have  somebody  to  tell  se- 
crets too; — well,  what  of  Dus?  " 

"  She  is  here." 

"  Here  !  I  don't  see  anything  on  her  " 
— looking  round  hurriedly,  and,  as  I  fan- 
cied, in  a  little  alarm — "  Zeph  says  she's 
dreadful  ha n* some  j " 

"She  is  thought  so,  I  believe;  though, 
in  that  respect,  she  is  far  from  being 
alone.  There  is  no  want  of  pretty  girls 
in  America.  By  saying  she  was  here  I 
did  not  mean  here  in  the  storehouse,  but 
here  in  the  woods.  She  accompanied  her 
uncle  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  clearing — 
look  round,  more  toward  the  east.  Do 
you  see  the  black  stub,  in  the  cornfield, 
behind  your  father's  dwelling  ?  " 

"  Sartain — that's  plain  enough  to  be 
seen  —  I  wish  1  could  see  Albanjr  as 
plain." 

"  Now  look  a  little  to  the  left  of  that 
stub,  and  you  will  see  a  large  chestnut,  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods  behind  it  —  the 
chestnut,  I  mean,  that  thrusts  its  top  out 
of  the  forest  into  the  clearing,  as  it  might 
be." 

"Well,  I  see  the  chestnut,  too,  and  I 
know  it  well.  There's  a  spring  of  water 
cluss  to  its  roots." 

"  At  the  foot  of  that  chestnut  Chain- 
bearer  left  his  niece,  and  doubtless  she  is 
somewhere  near  it  now.  Could  you  vent- 
ure to  stroll  as  far,  without  going  directly 
to  the  spot,  and  deliver  a  message,  or  a 
letter?" 

"To  be  sure  I  could !  Why,  we  gals 
stroll  about  the  lots  as  much  as  we  please, 
and  it's  berryin'  time  now.  I'll  run  and 
get  a  basket,  and  3^ou  can  write  your  let- 
ter while  I'm  gone.  La !  Nobody  will 
think  anything  of  my  goin'  a  berryin' — I 
have  a  desp'rate  wish  to  see  this  Dus ! 
Do  you  think  she'll  have  Zeph  ?  " 

"  Young  women's  minds  are  so  uncer- 
tain that  I  should  not  like  to  venture  an 
opinion.     If  it  were  one  of   my  own  sex, 
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now,  and  had  declared  his  wishes,  I  think 
I  could  tell  you  with  some  accuracy." 

The  girl  laughed ;  then  she  seemed  a 
little  bewildered,  and  again  she  colored. 
How  the  acquired — nay,  native  feeling  of 
the  sex,  will  rise  up  in  tell-tale  ingenuous- 
ness to  betray  a  woman  ! 

''Well,"  she  cried,  as  she  ran  away  in 
quest  of  the  basket,  "to  my  notion,  a 
gal's  mind  is  as  true  and  as  much  to  be 
depended  on  as  that  of  any  mortal  crit- 
tur'  living !  " 

It  was  now  my  business  to  write  a  note 
to  Dus.  The  materials  for  writing  my 
pocket-book  furnished,  I  tore  out  a  leaf, 
and  approached  Chainbearer,  telling  him 
what  I  was  about  to  do,  and  desiring  to 
know  if  he  had  any  particular  message  to 
send. 

"  Gif  t'e  tear  gal  my  plessin',  Mor- 
taunt.  Tell  her  olt  Chainpearer  prays 
Got  to  pless  her — t'at  ist  all.  I  leaf  you 
to  say  t'e  rest." 

I  did  say  the  rest.  In  the  first  place  I 
sent  the  blessing  of  the  uncle  to  the  niece. 
Then  I  explained,  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, our  situation,  giving  it  as  promising 
an  aspect  as  my  conscience  would  permit. 
These  explanations  made,  I  entreated  Ur- 
sula to  return  to  her  brother,  and  not 
again  expose  herself  so  far  from  his  pro  - 
tection.  Of  the  close  of  this  note  I  shall 
not  say  much.  It  was  brief,  but  it  let 
Dus  understand  that  my  feelings  toward 
her  were  as  lively  as  ever;  and  I  believe 
it  was  expressed  with  the  power  that 
passion  lends.  My  note  was  ended  just 
as  Lowiny  appeared  to  receive  it.  She 
brought  us  a  pitcher  of  milk,  as  a  sort  of 
excuse  for  returning  to  the  storehouse, 
received  the  note  in  exchange,  and  hurried 
away  toward  the  fields.  As  she  passed 
one  of  the  cabins,  I  heard  her  calling  out 
to  a  sister  that  she  was  going  for  black- 
berries to  give  the  prisoners. 

I  watched  the  movements  of  that  active 
girl  with  intense  interest.  Chainbearer, 
who  had  slept  little  since  my  disappear- 
ance, was  making  up  for  lost  time ;  and  as 
for  the  Indian,  eating  and  sleeping  are  very 
customary  occupations  of  his  race,  when 
not  engaged  in  some  hunt,  or  on  the  war- 
path, or  as  a  runner. 


Lowinjr  proceeded  toward  a  lot  of  which 
the  bushes  had  taken  full  possession. 
Here  she  soon  disappeared,  picking  ber- 
ries as  she  proceeded,  with  nimble  fingers, 
as  if  she  felt  the  necessity  of  having  some 
of  the  fruit  to  show  on  her  return.  1 
kept  my  eye  fastened  on  the  openings  of 
the  forest,  near  the  chestnut,  as  soon  as 
the  girl  was  concealed  in  the  bushes,  anx- 
iously waiting  for  the  moment  when  i 
might  see  her  form  reappearing  at  that 
spot.  My  attention  was  renewed  by  get- 
ting a  glimpse  of  Dus.  It  was  but  a 
glimpse,  the  fluttering  of  a  female  dress 
gliding  among  the  trees ;  but  as  it  was 
too  soon  for  the  arrival  of  Lowin3r,  I  knew 
it  must  be  Dus.  This  was  cheering,  as  it 
left  little  reason  to  doubt  that  nry  messen- 
ger would  fiud  the  object  of  her  visit.  In 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  after  Lowiny 
entered  the  bushes  I  saw  her,  distinctly, 
near  the  foot  of  the  chestnut.  Pausing 
a  moment,  as  if  to  reconnoiter,  the  girl 
suddenly  moved  into  the  forest,  when  I 
made  no  doubt  she  and  Dus  had  a  meet- 
ing. An  entire  hour  passed,  and  I  saw 
no  more  of  Lowiny. 

In  the  meanwhile  Zephaniah  made  his 
appearance  again  at  the  side  of  the  store- 
house. This  time  he  came  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  brethren,  holding  the  key  in 
his  hand.  At  first  I  supposed  the  inten- 
tion was  to  arraign  me  before  the  high 
court  of  Thousandacres,  but  in  this  I  was 
in  error.  No  sooner  did  the  young  men 
reach  the  door  of  our  prison  than  Zepha- 
niah called  out  to  the  Onondago  to  ap- 
proach it,  as  he  had  something  to  say  to 
him. 

"  It  must  be  dull  work  to  a  red-skin  to 
be  shut  up  like  a  hog  afore  it's  wrung," 
said  the  youth,  drawing  his  images  from 
familiar  objects  ;  "  and  I  s'pose  you'd  be 
right  glad  to  come  out  here  and  walk 
about,  something  like  a  free  and  rational 
crittur'.  What  do  you  say,  Injin — is  sich 
your  desire?  " 

"Sartain,"  quietly  answered  Sureflint. 
"Great  deal  radder  be  out  dan  be  in 
here." 

"So  I  nat' rally  s 'posed.  Well,  the  old 
man  says  you  can  come  out  on  promises, 
if  you're  disposed  to  make  'em.    So 'you're 
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master  of  your  own  movements,  you 
see." 

"What  he  want  me  do?  What  he  want 
me  to  say,  eh  ?  " 

"No  great  matter,  a'ter  all,  if  a  hody 
has  only  a  mind  to  try  to  do  it.  In  the 
first  place,  you're  to  give  your  parole  not 
to  go  off  ;  hut  to  sta}r  about  the  clearin', 
and  to  come  in  and  give  yourself  up  when 
the  conch  blows  three  short  blasts.  Will 
you  agree  to  that,  Sus  ?  " 

"Sartain — no  go  'way;  come  back  when 
he  call — dat  mean  stay  where  he  can  hear 
conch." 

"  Well,  that's  agreed  on,  and  it's  a 
bargain.  Next,  ATou're  to  agree  not  to  go 
pry  in'  round  the  mill  and  barn,  to  see 
what  you  can  find,  but  keep  away  from 
all  the  buildin's  but  the  store'us'  and  the 
dwellings,  and  not  to  quit  the  clearin'. 
Do  you  agree  ?  " 

"  Good ;  no  hard  to  do  dat." 

"  Well,  you're  to  bring  no  weepons  into 
the  settlement,  and  to  pass  nothing  but 
words  and  food  in  to  the  other  prisoners. 
Will  you  stand  to  that  ?  " 

"  Sartain ;  willin'  'nough  to  do  that, 
too." 

"  Then  you're  in  no  manner  or  way  to 
make  war  on  any  on  us  till  your  parole 
is  up,  and  you're  your  own  man  ag'in. 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  Trackless  ?  " 

"All  good  ;  'gree  to  do  him  all." 

"  Wa-a-1,  that's  pretty  much  all  the  old 
man  stands  out  for ;  but  mother  has  a 
condition  or  two  that  she  insists  on't  I 
shall  ask.  Should  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  and  the  folks  of  this  settlement  get 
to  blows  with  the  folks  out  of  it,  3rou're  to 
bargain  to  take  no  scalps  of  women  or 
children,  and  none  from  any  man  that  you 
don't  overcome  in  open  battle.  The  old 
woman  will  grant  you  the  scalps  of  men 
killed  in  battle,  but  thinks  it  ag'in  reason 
to  take  'em  from  sich  as  be  not  so  over- 
come." 

"Good;  don't  want  to  take  scalp  at 
all,"  answered  the  Indian,  with  an  emo- 
tion he  could  not  altogether  suppress. 
"  Got  no  tribe — got  no  young  men  ;  what 
good  scalp  do  ?  Nobody  care  how  many 
scalp  Susquesus  take  away— how  many  he 
leave  behind.     All  dat  fore-ot  lone:  time." 


"Wa-a-1,  that's  your  affair,  not  mine. 
But,  as  all  the  articles  is  agreed  to,  you 
can  come  out,  and  go  about  3'our  business. 
Mind,  three  short,  sharp  blasts  on  the 
conch  is  the  signal  to  come  in  and  give 
yourself  up." 

On  this  singular  cartel  Susquesus  was 
set  at  liberty.  I  heard  the  whole  arrange- 
ment with  astonishment ;  though,  by  the 
manner  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  it 
was  eas}7  to  see  there  was  nothing  novel 
in  the  arrangement,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned.  I  had  heard  that  the  faith  of 
an  Indian  of  any  character,  in  all  such 
cases,  was  considered  sacred,  and  could 
not  but  ask  myself,  as  Susquesus  walked 
quietly  out  of  prison,  how  many  poten- 
tates and  powers  there  were  in  Christen- 
dom who,  under  circumstances  similarly 
involving  their  most  important  interests, 
could  be  found  to  place  a  similar  confi- 
dence in  their  fellows  !  Curious  to  know 
how  my  present  masters  felt  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  opportunity  was  improved  to 
question  them. 

"You  give  the  Indian  his  liberty  on 
parole,"  I  said  to  Zephaniah — "will  you 
refuse    the    same    privilege  to   us  white 


men 


?  " 


"An  Injin  is  an  Injin.  He  has  his  natur' 
and  we've  our'n.  Suthin'  was  said  about 
lettin'  you  out,  too,  major ;  but  the  ole 
man  wouldn't  hear  to  it.  'He  know'd 
mankind,'  he  said,  '  and  he  know'd  'twould 
never  do.'  If  you  let  a  white  man  loose, 
he  sets  his  wits  at  work  to  find  a  hole  to 
creep  out  on  the  bargain — goin'  back  to 
the  creation  of  the  'arth  but  he'll  find  one. 
The  major  will  say  'I  was  put  in  ag'in 
law,  and  now  I'm  out,  I'll  stay  out  ag'in 
promises,'  or  some  sich  reasonin',  and  now 
we  have  him  safe,  'twill  be  best  to  keep 
him  safe  !  That's  the  substance  of  the 
old  man's  idees,  and  you  can  see,  major, 
just  as  well  as  smy  on  us,  how  likely  he'll 
be  to  change  'em." 

There  was  no  contending  with  this  logic, 
which  in  secret  I  well  knew  to  be  founded 
in  fact,  and  I  made  no  further  application 
for  my  own  release.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  Thousandacres  himself  was 
half -disposed  to  make  a  concession  in  favor 
of  Chainbearer,  similar  to  that  he  had 
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granted  to  the  Indian.  This  struck  me 
as  singular,  after  the  rude  collision  that 
had  already  occurred  between  the  two 
men — but  there  are  points  of  honor  that 
are  peculiar  to  each  condition  of  life,  and 
which  the  men  of  each  feel  a  pride  not 
only  in  causing  to  be  respected,  but  in  re- 
specting themselves. 

"  Father  had  some  thoughts  of  taking 
your  parole,  too,  Chainbearer,"  added 
Zephaniah,  "  and  he  concluded  he  would, 
hadn't  it  been  that  you'd  been  living  out 
in  the  settlements  so  much  of  late  years 
that  he's  not  quite  easy  in  trusting  you. 
A  man  that  passes  so  much  of  his  time  in 
running  boundaries  may  think  himself 
privileged  to  step  over  them." 

"  Your  fat'er  is  welcome  to  his  opin- 
ion," answered  Andries,  coolly.  "He'll 
get  no  parole  of  me,  nor  do  I  want  any 
favors  of  him.  We  are  at  swords'  p'ints, 
young  man,  and  let  him  look  out  for  him- 
self and  his  lumper  as  pest  he  can." 

"Nay,"  answered  Zephaniah,  stretch- 
ing himself,  and  answering  with  spirit, 
though  he  well  knew  he  was  speaking 
to  the  uncle  of  Dus,  and  thereby  endan- 
gering his  interests  with  his  mistress — 
"  nay,  Chainbearer,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
'twill  be  'hardes  fend  off.'  We  are  a 
strong  party  of  stout  men,  and  arn't  to 
be  frightened  \>y  the  crier  of  a  court,  or 
to  be  druv'  off  the  land  by  sheep  -  skin. 
Catamounts  must  come  ag'in  us  in  droves 
afore  we'll  give  an  inch." 

"  Go  away,  go  away — foolish  3roung  fel- 
low— 3-011're  your  fat'er's  son,  and  t'ats  as 
much  as  neet  pe  said  of  you.  1  want  no 
favors  from  squatters,  which  ist  a  preed  I 
tetest  and  tespise." 

I  was  a  little  surprised  at  hearing  this 
answer,  and  at  witnessing  this  manifesta- 
tion of  feeling  in  Chainbearer,  who,  ordi- 
narily, was  a  cool  and  uniformly  a  cour- 
teous man.  On  reflection,  however,  I  saw 
he  was  not  so  wrong.  An  exchange  of 
anything  like  civilities  between  us  and  our 
captors  might  seem  to  give  them  some 
claim  on  us ;  whereas,  by  standing  on  the 
naked  right,  we  had  every  advantage  of 
them,  in  a  moral  sense,  at  least.  Zepha- 
niah and  his  brethren  left  us,  on  receiving 
this  repulse  of  Andries;    but   Susquesus 


kept  loitering  around  the  storehouse,  ap- 
parently little  better  off  now  he  was  on 
its  outside  than  he  had  been  when  in  it. 
He  had  nothing  to  do,  and  his  idleness 
was  that  of  an  Indian — one  of  a  race  of 
such  terrible  energies,  when  energ3r  is  re- 
quired, and  so  frequently  listless,  when 
not  pressed  upon  by  necessity,  pleasure, 
war  or  interest. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when,  some 
time  after  the  interview  just  related,  we 
had  another  visit  from  a  party  headed  by 
Tobit.  This  man  came  to  escort  Chain- 
bearer and  myself  to  the  cabin  of  Thou- 
sandacres,  where  all  the  men  of  the  family 
were  assembled  ;  and  where,  as  it  now 
appeared,  we  were  to  have  something  like 
a  hearing  that  might  seriously  affect  our 
fates,  for  good  or  for  evil.  I  consulted 
Chainbearer  on  the  propriety  of  lending 
ourselves  to  such  a  measure ;  but  I  found 
Andries  disposed  to  meet  the  brood  of 
squatters,  face  to  face,  and  to  tell  them 
his  mind,  let  it  be  when  and  where  it 
might.  Finding  my  friend  in  this  temper, 
I  made  no  further  objections  myself,  but 
left  the  storehouse  in  his  company,  well 
guarded  by  four  of  the  young  men,  all  of 
whom  were  armed,  holding  our  way  to 
the  seat  of  justice,  in  that  wild  and  patri- 
archal government. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

"  When  Adam  delv'd,  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  " 

—Old  Saw. 


Thousandacres  had  not  altogether 
neglected  forms,  though  so  much  set 
against  the  spirit  of  the  law.  We  found 
a  sort  of  court  collected  before  the  door 
of  his  dwelling,  with  himself  in  the  center, 
while  tne  principal  room  contained  no  one 
but  Prudence  and  one  or  two  of  her 
daughters.  Among  the  latter  was  Lowi- 
ny,  to  my  surprise ;  for  I  had  not  seen 
the  girl  return  from  the  woods,  though 
my  eyes  had  not  been  long  turned  from 
the  direction  in  which  I  had  hop< 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Dus. 

Tobit  led  us  prisoners  into  the   house, 
placing  us  near  the  door,  and  facing  his 
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father  ;  an  arrangement  that  superseded 
the  necessity  of  much  watchfulness,  as 
our  only  means  of  escape  would  necessarily 
be  by  rushing-  through  the  throng  with- 
out— a  thing  virtually  impracticable.  But 
Chainbearer  appeared  to  have  no  thought 
of  flight.  He  entered  that  circle  of  ath- 
letic young  men  with  perfect  indifference  ; 
and  I  remember  that  it  struck  me  his  air 
resembled  that  which  I  had  often  seen 
him  assume  when  our  regiment  was  on 
the  eve  of  serious  service.  At  such  mo- 
ments old  Andries  could,  and  often  did, 
appear  grand  —  dignity,  authority  and 
coldness  being  blended  with  sterling 
courage. 

When  in  the  room,  Chainbearer  and  I 
seated  ourselves  near  the  door,  while 
Thousandacres  had  a  chair  on  bhe  turf 
without,  surrounded  by  his  sons,  all  of 
whom  were  standing.  As  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  amid  a  grave  silence, 
the  effect  was  not  altogether  without  im- 
pressiveness,  and  partook  of  some  of  the 
ordinary  aspects  of  justice.  I  was  struck 
with  the  anxious  curiosity  betrayed  in  the 
countenances  of  the  females  in  particular ; 
for  the  decision  to  which  Thousandacres 
was  about  to  come  would  with  them  have 
the  authority  of  a  judgment  of  Solomon. 

Accustomed  to  reason  altogether  in 
their  own  interests,  I  make  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  main,  all  of  that  semi-barbarous 
breed  fancied  themselves  invested,  in  their 
lawless  occupation,  by  some  sort  of  secret 
natural  right ;  ignorant  of  the  fact  that, 
the  moment  they  reduced  their  claim  to 
this  standard,  they  put  it  on  the  level 
with  that  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Nature  gives  nothing  exclusively  to  an 
individual,  beyond  his  individuality,  and 
that  which  appertains  to  his  person  and 
personal  qualities ;  all  beyond  he  is  com- 
pelled to  share,  under  the  law  of  nature, 
with  the  rest  of  his  race.  A  title  depend- 
ent on  original  possession  forms  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule;  for  it  is  merely 
human  convention  that  gives  it  force  and 
authority,  without  which  it  would  form 
no  title  at  all.  But  into  mysteries  like 
these,  none  of  the  family  of  Thousand- 
acres  ever  entered  ;  though  the  still,  small 
voice  of  conscience,  the  glimmerings  of 
Cooper — 13 


right,  were  to  be  traced  occasionally,  even 
amid  the  confused  jumble  of  social  max- 
ims in  which  their  selfishness  had  taken 
refuge. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  what  is  called 
progress,  and  fancy  that  man  is  steadily 
advancing  on  the  great  path  of  his  des- 
tiny, to  something  that  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  is  to  form  perfection.  Certainly, 
I  shall  not  presume  to  say  what  is,  or 
what  is  not,  the  divine  intention  as  to  the 
future  destination  of  our  species  on  earth ; 
but  years  and  experience  must  have 
taught  me,  or  I  should  have  lived  in  vain, 
how  little  there  is  among  our  boasted  im- 
provements that  is  really  new ;  and  if  we 
do  possess  anything  in  the  way  of  prin- 
ciples that  bear  on  them  the  impress  of 
inviolability,  they  are  those  that  have  be- 
come the  most  venerable,  by  having  stood 
the  severest  tests  of  time. 

I  know  not  whether  the  long,  silent 
pause  that  succeeded  our  arrival  was 
the  result  of  an  intention  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  that  scene,  or  whether 
Thousandacres  really  wished  time  to 
collect  his  thoughts  and  to  mature  his 
plans.  One  thing  struck  me  ;  notwith- 
standing the  violence  that  had  so  recently 
occurred  between  Chainbearer  and  him- 
self, there  were  no  traces  of  resentment  in 
the  hardened  and  wrinkled  countenance  of 
that  old  tenant  of  the  forest ;  for  he  was 
too  much  accustomed  to  those  sudden  out- 
breakings  of  anger,  to  suffer  them  long 
to  linger  in  his  recollection.  In  all  that 
was  said,  and  in  all  that  passed,  in  the 
course  of  that  (to  me)  memorable  day,  I 
could  trace  no  manifestation  of  any  feel- 
ing in  the  squatter,  in  consequence  of  the 
rude  personal  rencontre  that  he  so  lately 
had  with  my  friend.  They  had  clenched 
and  he  had  been  overthrown ;  and  that 
ended  the  matter. 

The  silence  which  occurred  after  we  took 
our  seats  must  have  lasted  several  min- 
utes. For  myself,  I  saw  I  was  only  a 
secondary  person  in  this  interview;  old 
Andries  having  completely  supplanted  me 
in  importance,  not  only  in  acts,  but  in  the 
estimation  of  the  squatters.  To  him  they 
were  accustomed,  and  accustomed,  more- 
over, to  regard  as  a  sort  of  hostile  power ; 
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his  very  pursuit  being  opposed  to  the  great 
moving  principle  of  their  every-day  lives. 
The  man  who  measured  land,  and  he  who 
took  it  to  himself  without  measurement, 
were  exactly  antagonist  forces,  in  morals 
as  well  as  in  physics ;  and  might  be  sup- 
posed not  to  regard  each  other  with  the 
most  friendly  eyes.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
Chainbearer  actually  became  an  object  of 
greater  interest  to  these  squatters  than 
the  son  of  one  of  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  the  attorney  in  fact  of  both.  As  for 
the  old  man  himself,  I  could  see  that  he 
looked  very  Dutch,  which  implied  a  stub- 
born resolution  bordering  on  obstinacy ; 
unmoved  adherence  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  right ;  and  a  strong  dislike  to  his 
present  neighbors,  in  addition  to  other 
reasons,  on  account  of  their  having  come 
from  the  eastward;  a  race  that  he  both 
distrusted  and  respected;  disliked,  yet 
covertly  honored,  for  many  a  quality  that 
was  both  useful  and  good. 

To  the  next  generation  the  feeling  that 
was  once  so  active  between  the  descend- 
ants of  Holland  among  ourselves,  and  the 
people  of  English  birth  who  came  from 
the  Eastern  States,  will  be  almost  purely 
a  matter  of  history.  I  perceive  that  my 
father,  in  the  manuscript  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  me,  as  well  as  I  myself,  have 
made  various  allusions  to  the  subject.  It 
is  m}^  wish  to  be  understood  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  have  introduced  it  solely  as  a  fact 
that  is  beyond  controversj' ;  but,  I  trust, 
without  any  undue  bigot^  of  opinion.  It 
is  possible  that  both  Mr.  Cornelius  Little- 
page  and  his  son,  unconsciously  to  our- 
selves, may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
ancient  prejudices  of  the  colonies,  though 
I  have  endeavored  scrupulously  to  avoid 
them.  At  any  rate,  if  either  of  us  has 
appeared  to  be  a  little  too  severe,  I  trust 
the  reader  will  remember  how  much  has 
been  uttered  to  the  world  in  reference  to 
this  dislike,  by  the  Yankee,  and  how  little 
\>y  the  Dutchman,  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half,  and  grant  to  one  who  is  proud 
of  the  little  blood  from  Holland  that  he 
happens  to  possess  the  privilege  of  show- 
ing at  least  one  of  the  phases  of  his  own 
side  of  the  story.  But  it  is  time  to  return 
to  our  scene  in  the  hut. 


"Chainbearer,"  commenced  Thousand- 
acres,  after  the  pause  already  mentioned 
had  lasted  several  minutes,  and  speaking 
with  a  dignity  that  could  only  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  j 
"  Chainbearer,  you've  been  an  inimy  to 
me  and  mine  sin'  the  day  we  first  met. 
You're  an  inimy  by  your  cruel  callin'  ; 
yet  you've  the  boldness  to  thrust  yourself 
into  my  very  hands  !  " 

"  I'm  an  enemy  to  all  knaves,  T'ousant- 
acres,  aud  I  ton't  care  who  knows  it," 
answered  old  Andries,  sternly ;  "  t'at  ist 
my  trate,  ast  well  ast  carryin'  chain ;  ant 
I  wish  it  to  pe  known  far  and  near.  Ast 
for  pein'  your  enemy  by  callin',  I  may  say 
as  much  of  yourself ;  since  there  coult  pe 
no  surveyin',  or  carryin'  of  chain,  tit  all 
t'e  people  help  t'emselves  to  lant,  as  you 
haf  tone  your  whole  life,  wit 'out  as  much 
as  sayin'  to  t'e  owners  'py  yowc  leaf.'  " 

"  Things  have  now  got  to  a  head  at  ween 
us,  Chainbearer,"  returned  the  squatter; 
"  bnt  seein'  that  you're  in  my  hands,  I'm 
ready  and  willin'  to  reason  the  p'int  with 
you,  in  hopes  that  we  may  yet  part  fri'nds, 
and  that  this  may  be  the  last  of  all  our 
troubles.  You  and  I  be  getting  to  be 
oldish  men,  Chainbearer ;  and  it's  fittin' 
that  them  that  be  gettin'  near  their  eends 
should  sometimes  think  on  'em.  I  come 
from  no  Dutch  colony,  but  from  a  part  of 
the  world  where  mankind  fears  God,  and 
has  some  thoughts  of  a  futur'  state." 

"  T'at's  neit'er  here  nor  t'ere,  T'ousant- 
acres,"  cried  Andries,  impatiently.  "  Not 
put  what  religion  is  a  goot  t'ing,  and  a 
t'ing  to  be  venerated,  ant  honoret,  ant 
worshipet ;  put  t'at  it's  out  of  place  in  a 
squatter  country,  and  most  of  all  in  a 
squatter's  mout'.  Can  you  telt  me  one 
t'ing,  T'ousantacres,  and  t'at  ist,  why 
you  Yankees  pray  so  much,  ant  call  on 
Got  to  pless  you  every  o'ter  wort,  ant 
turn  up  your  eyes,  ant  look  so  temure  of 
Suntays,  and  ten  go  and  squat  yourselves 
town  on  a  Tutchman's  lant  on  a  Montay  ? 
I'm  an  olt  man,  ant  haf  lifed  long  and 
seen  much,  ant  hope  I  unterstant  some  of 
t'at  which  I  haf  seen  ant  lifed  amongst* 
put  I  do  not  comprehent  t'at  !  Yankee 
religion  and  Tutch  religion  cannot  come 
out  of  t'e  same  Piple." 
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"I  should  think  not,  I  should  think  not, 
Chainbearer,  and  I  hope  not,  in  the  bar- 
gain. I  do  not  wish  to  be  justified  by 
ways  like  your'n,  or  a  religion  likeyour'n. 
That  which  is  foreordained  will  come  to 
pass,  let  what  will  happen,  and  that's 
my  trust.  But,  leaving  religion  out  of 
this  matter  at  ween  us  altogether — " 

"  Ay,  you'll  do  well  to  do  t'at,"  growled 
Chainbearer,  "for  religion  hast  inteet 
very  little  to  do  wit'  it." 

"I  say,"  answered  Thousandacres,  on 
a  higher  key,  as  if  resolute  to  make  him- 
self heard,  "  leaving  religion  for  Sabba' 
days  and  proper  occasions,  I'm  ready  to 
talk  this  matter  over  on  the  footin'  of 
reason,  and  not  only  to  tell  you  my  say, 
but  to  hear  your'n,  as  is  right  atween 
man  and  man." 

"I  confess  a  strong  desire  to  listen  to 
what  Thousandacres  has  to  sa}7  in  defense 
of  his  conduct,  Chainbearer,"  I  now 
thought  it  best  to  put  in  ;  "and  I  hope 
you  will  so  far  oblige  me  as  to  be  a  pa- 
tient listener.  I  am  very  willing  that  you 
should  answer,  for  I  know  of  no  person  to 
whom  I  would  sooner  trust  a  religious 
cause  than  yourself.  Proceed,  Thousand- 
acres  ;  my  old  friend  will  comply." 

Andries  did  conform  to  my  wishes,  thus 
distinctly  expressed,  but  it  was  not  with- 
out sundry  signs  of  disquiet,  as  expressed 
in  his  honest  countenance,  and  a  good  deal 
of  subdued  muttering  about ' '  Yankee  cun- 
nin'  and  holy  gotliness,  t'at  is  dresset 
up  in  wolf's  clot'in'  ;  "  Chainbearer  mean- 
ing* to  express  the  native  garment  of  the 
sheep  by  the  latter  expression,  but  falling 
into  a  confusion  of  images  that  is  by  no 
means  rare  among  the  men  of  his  caste 
and  people.  After  a  pause  the  squatter 
proceeded. 

"In  talkin'  this  matter  over,  young 
man,  I  propose  to  begin  at  the  beginnin'  of 
things,"  he  said;  "for  I  allow,  if  you  grant 
any  value  to  titles,  and  king's  grants,  and 
sich  sort  of  things,  that  my  rights  here  be 
no  great  matter.  But,  beginnin'  at  the 
beginnin',  the  case  is  very  different.  You'll 
admit,  I  s'pose,  that  the  Lord  created  the 
heavens  and  the  'arth,  and  that  He 
created  man  to  be  master  over  the  last." 

"  What  of  t'at  ?  "  eagerly  cried  Chain- 


bearer. "What  of  t'at,  old  T'ousant- 
acres  ?  So  t'e  Lord  createt  yonter  eagle 
t'at  is  flyin'  so  far  apove  your  heat,  put 
it's  no  sign  you  are  to  kill  him,  or  he  ist  to 
kill  you." 

"  Hear  to  reason,  Chainbearer,  and  let 
me  have  my  say  ;  a'ter  which  I'm  willing 
to  hear  you.  I  begin  at  the  beginnin', 
when  man  was  first  put  in  possession  of 
the  'arth,  to  till,  and  to  dig,  and  to  cut 
saw-logs,  and  to  make  lumber,  jist  as  it 
suited  his  wants  and  inclinations.  Now 
Adam  was  the  father  of  all,  and  to  him 
and  his  posterity  was  the  possession  of  the 
'arth  given,  by  him  whose  title's  worth 
that  of  all  the  kings,  and  governors,  and 
assemblies  in  the  known  world.  Adam 
lived  his  time,  and  left  all  things  to  his 
posterity,  and  so  has  it  been  from  father 
to  son,  down  to  our  own  day  and  ginira- 
tion,  accordin'  to  the  law  of  God,  though 
not  accordin'  to  the  laws  of  man." 

"  Well,  admittin'  all  you  say,  squatter, 
how  does  t'at  mak  3  your  right  here  petter 
fan  t'at  of  any  ot'er  nfan?"  demanded 
Andries,  disdainfully. 

"  Why,  reason  tells  us  where  a  man's 
rights  begin,  you'll  see,  Chainbearer. 
Here  is  the  'arth,  as  I  told  you,  given  to 
man  to  be  used  for  his  wants.  When  you 
and  I  are  born,  some  parts  of  the  world  is 
in  use  and  some  parts  isn't.  We  want 
land,  when  we  are  old  enough  to  turn  our 
hands  to  labor,  and  I  make  nvy  pitch  out 
here  in  the  woods,  say  where  no  man  has 
pitched  afore  me.  Now  in  my  judgment 
that  makes  the  best  of  title,  the  Lord's 
title."  * 

*  Lest  the  reader  should  suppose  Mr.  Mordaunt 
Littlepage  is  here  recording  uselessly  the  silly  say- 
ings of  a  selfish,  ignorant,  and  vulgar  robber,  it 
may  be  well  to  add  that  doctrines  of  a  caliber,  con- 
sidered in  respect  of  morals  and  logic,  similar  to 
this,  though  varying  according  to  circumstances 
and  the  points  it  is  desired  to  establish,  are  con- 
stantly published  in  journals  devoted  to  anti-rent- 
ism  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  men  have  acted 
on  these  principles  even  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 
We  purpose,  when  we  come  to  our  third  manuscript, 
which  relates  to  movements  of  our  immediate  time, 
to  distinctly  lay  before  the  reader  some  of  these 
strange  doctrines,  entertaining  little  doubt  that 
those  who  originally  promulgated  them  will  scarce- 
ly admire  their  own  theories  when  they  see  them 
introduced  into  a  work  that  will  contain  the  old- 
fashioned  notions  of  honesty  and  right.— Editor. 
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"Well,  t'en,  you've  got  your  title  from 
t'e  Lord,"  answered  Chainbearer,  "and 
you've  got  your  lant.  I  s'pose  you'll  not 
take  all  t'e  'art'  t'at  is  not  yet  peoplet, 
and  I  shoult  like  to  know  how  you  wilt 
run  your  lines  petween  you  ant  your  next 
neighpor.  Atmittin'  you're  here  in  t'e 
woots,  how  much  of  t'e  lant  woult  you 
take  for  your  own  religious  uses,  and  how 
much  woult  j'ou  leaf  for  t'e  next  comer  ?  " 

"  Each  man  would  take  as  much  as  was 
necessary  for  his  wants,  Chainbearer,  and 
hold  as  much  as  he  possessed." 

"Put  what  ist  wants,  ant  what  ist  pos- 
session ?  Look  arount  you,  T'ousantacres, 
and  tell  me  how  much  of  t'is  fery  spot 
you'd  haf  a  mint  to  claim,  under  your 
Lort's  title  ?  " 

"  How  much  ?  As  much  as  I  have  need 
on — enough  to  feed  me  and  mine — and 
enough  for  lumber,  and  to  keep  the  b'ys 
busy.  It  would  somewhat  depend  on  sac- 
cumstances  :  I  might  want  more  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  as  b'ys  grew  up, 
and  the  family  increased  in  numbers." 

"  Enough  for  lumper  how  long  ?  and  to 
keep  t'e  poys  pusy  how  long  ?  For  a  ta}7, 
or  a  week,  or  a  life,  or  a  great  numper  of 
lifes?  You  must  tell  me  t'at,  T'ousant- 
acres, pefore  I  gif  cretit  to  your  title." 

"Don't  be  onreasonable — don't  be  on- 
reasonable  in  your  questions,  Chainbearer ; 
and  I'll  answer  every  one  on  'em,  and  in  a 
way  to  satisfy  you,  or  any  judgmatical 
man.  How  long  do  I  want  the  lumber  ? 
As  long  as  I've  use  for  it.  How  long  do 
I  want  to  keep  the  b'ys  busy  ?  Till  they're 
tired  of  the  place,  and  want  to  change 
works.  When  a  man's  aweary  of  his 
pitch,  let  him  give  it  up  for  another,  sell- 
ing his  betterments,  of  course,  to  the  best 
chap  he  can  light  on." 

"  Oh !  you't  sell  your  petterments, 
woult  you  !  What !  sell  t'e  Lort's  title, 
olt  T'ousantacres?  Part  with  heaven's 
gift  for  t'e  value  of  poor  miseraple  silver 
andgolt?" 

"You  don't  comprehend  Aaron,"  put 
in  Prudence,  who  saw  that  Chainbearer 
was  likely  to  get  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  who  was  always  ready  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  any  of  her  tribe,  whether 
it   might    be    necessary   with  words,   or 


tooth  and  nail,  or  the  rifle.  "  You  don't, 
by  no  manner  of  means,  comprehend 
Aaron,  Chainbearer.  His  idee  is,  that 
the  Lord  has  made  the  'arth  for  his  crit- 
tur's  ;  that  any  one  that  wants  land  has 
a  right  to  take  as  much  as  he  wants,  and 
to  use  it  as  long  as  he  likes ;  and  when 
he  has  done,  to  part  with  his  betterments 
for  sich  price  as  may  be  agreed  upon." 

"  I  stick  to  that,"  joined  in  the  squatter, 
with  a  loud  hem,  like  a  man  who  was  sen- 
sible of  relief;  "that's  my  idee,  and  I'm 
determined  to  live  and  die  by  it." 

"You've  lifed  py  it,  I  know  very  well, 
T'ousantacres;  ant,  now  you're  olt,  it's 
quite  likely  you'll  tie  by  it.  As  for  com- 
prehentin',  you  don't  comprehent  yourself . 
I'll  just  ask  you,  in  the  first  place,  how 
much  lant  do  you  holt  on  t'is  very  spot  ? 
You're  here  squattet  so  completely  ant 
finally  as  to  haf  puilt  a  mill.  Now  tell  me 
how  much  lant  do  you  holt,  t'at  when  I 
come  to  squat  alongsite  of  you,  our  fences 
may  not  lap  on  one  anot'er.  I  ask  a  sim- 
ple question,  ant  I  hope  for  a  plain  ant 
straight  answer.  Show  me  t'e  pountaries 
of  your  tomain,  ant  how  much  of  t'e  worlt 
you  claim,  ant  how  much  you  ton't  claim." 

"  I've  pretty  much  answered  that  ques- 
tion already,  Chainbearer.  My  creed  is, 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  hold  all  he 
wants,  and  to  want  all  he  holds." 

"Got  help  t'e  men,  t'en,  t'at  haf  to 
carry  chain  petween  you  and  your  neigh- 
pors,  T'ousandacres ;  a  man's  wants  to- 
tay  may  tifferofrom  his  wants  to-morrow, 
and  to-morrow  from  t'e  next  tay,  ant  so 
on  to  t'e  ent  of  time  !  On  your  toctrine, 
not'in'  would  pe  settlet,  ant  all  woult  pe 
at  sixes  and  sevens." 

"I  don't  think  I'm  fully  understood, 
a'ter  all  that's  been  said,"  returned  the 
squatter.  "  Here's  two  men  start  in  life 
at  the  same  time,  and  both  want  farms. 
Wa-a-1 ;  there's  the  wilderness,  or  maybe 
it  isn't  all  wilderness,  though  it  once  was. 
One  chooses  to  buy  out  betterments,  and 
he  does  so ;  t'other  plunges  in,  out  o' 
sight  of  humanity,  and  makes  his  pitch. 
Both  them  men's  in  the  right,  and  can 
hold  on  to  their  possessions,  I  say,  to  the 
eend  of  time.  That  is,  on  the  supposition 
that  right  is  stronger  than  might." 
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"Well,  well,"  answered  Chainbearer,  a 
little  dryly ;  "  ant  s'pose  one  of  your  men 
ton't  want  to  puy  petterments.  put  fol- 
lows t'ot'er,  and  makes  his  pitch  in  t'e 
wilterness,  also?" 

"Let  him  do't,  I  say;  t'is  his  right,  and 
the  law  of  the  Lord." 

"Put,  s'pose  bot'  your  young  men  want 
t'e  same  pit  of  wilt  lant  ?  " 

"First  come,  first  sarv'd-;  that's  my 
maxim.  Let  the  spryest  chap  have  the 
land.  Possession's  everything-  in  settling- 
land  titles." 

"  Well,  t'en,  to  please  you,  T'ousand- 
acres,  we'll  let  one  g-et  aheat  of  t'other, 
and  haf  his  possession  first ;  how  much 
shalt  he  occupy  ?  " 

"  As  much  as  he  wants,  I've  told  you 
already." 

"  Ay,  put  when  his  slower  frient  comes 
along-,  and  hast  his  wants  too,  and  wishes 
to  make  his  pitch  along-site  of  his  olt 
neighpor,  wliere  is  t'e  pountary  petween 
'em  to  be  fount?  " 

"  Let  'em  agree  on't !  They  must  be 
dreadful  poor  neighbors  if  they  can't  agree 
on  so  small  a  matter  as  that,"  said  Tobit, 
who  was  getting  weary  of  the  argument. 

"Tobit  is  right,"  added  the  father; 
"let  'em  agree  on  their  line,  and  run  it 
by  the  eye.  Curse  on  all  chains  and  com- 
passes, say  I !  They're  an  invention  of 
the  devil,  to  make  ill  blood  in  a  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  keep  strife  awake,  when  our 
Bibles  tell  us  to  live  in  peace  with  all 
mankind." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understant  all  t'at,"  re- 
turned Chainbearer,  a  little  disdainfully. 
"A  Yankee  Piple  ist  a  fery  convenient 
pook.  T'ere's  authority  in  it  for  all  sort 
of  toctrines  ant  worshiping  ant  prayin', 
ant  preachin',  ant  so  forth.  It's  what  I 
call  a  so-forth  Piple,  Mortaunt,  and  wilt 
reat  packwarts  as  well  ast  forwarts  ;  put 
all  t'e  chapters  into  one,  if  necessary,  or 
all  t'e  verses  into  chapters.  Sometimes 
St.  Luke  is  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John  ist  St. 
Matt'ew.  I've  he'rt  your  tommies  ex- 
pount,  and  no  two  expount  alike.  Novel- 
ties ist  t'e  religion  of  New  Englant,  ant 
novelties,  in  t'e  shape  of  ot'er  men's  lants, 
is  t'e  creet  of  her  lofely  chiltren  !  Oh  ! 
yes,  I've  seen  a  Yankee  Piple  !     Put,  this 


toesn't  settle  our  two  squatters ;  bot'  of 
whom  wants  a  sartain  hill  for  its  lumper  ; 
now,  which  is  to  haf  it  ?  " 

"The  man  that  got  their  first,  I've  told 
you,  old  Chainbearer,  and  once  tellin'  is 
as  good  as  a  thousand.  If  the  first  comer 
looked  on  that  hill,  and  said  to  himself, 
'that  hill's  mine,'  'tis  his'n." 

"  Well,  t'at  ist  making  property  fast. 
Wast  t'at  t'e  way,  T'ousantacres,  t'at 
you  took  up  your  estate  on  t'e  Moose- 
ridge  property  ?  " 

"Sartain — I  want  no  better  title.  I 
got  here  first,  and  tuck  up  the  land,  and 
shall  continue  to  tuck  it  up,  as  I  want  it. 
There's  no  use  in  being  mealy-mouthed, 
for  I  like  to  speak  out,  though  the  land- 
lord's son  be  by  !  " 

"  Oh  !  you  speak  out  lout  enouf,  ant 
plain  enouf,  ant  I  shoultn't  wonter  if  you 
got  tucket  up  yourself,  one  tay,  for  your 
pains.  Here  ist  a  tifficulty,  however,  t'at 
I'll  just  mention,  T'ousantacres,  for  your 
consiteration.  You  take  possession  of  tim- 
per-lant,  by  lookin'  at  it,  you  say — " 

"Even  lookin'  at  isn't  necessary,"  re- 
turned the  squatter,  eager  to  widen  the 
grasp  of  his  rights.  "  It's  enough  that  a 
man  wants  the  land,  and  he  comes,  or 
sends  to  secure  it.  Possession  is  every-, 
thing,  and  I  call  it  possession  to  crave  a 
spot,  and  to  make  some  sort  of  calkerla- 
tion,  or  works,  reasonably  near  it.  That 
gives  a  right  to  cut  and  clear,  and  when 
a  clearin's  begun,  it's  betterments,  and 
everybody  allows  that  betterments  may 
be  both  bought  and  sold." 

"Well,  now  we  understant  each  o'ter. 
Put  here  ist  t'e  small  tifficulty  I  woult 
mention.  One  General  Littlepage  and 
one  Colonel  Follock  took  a  fancy  to  t'is 
spot  long  pefore  t'e  olt  French  war ;  ant 
pesites  fancyin'  t'e  place,  and  sentin' 
messengers  to  look  at  it,  t'ey  pought  out 
t'e  Injin  right  in  t'e  first  place ;  t'en  t'ey 
pought  of  t'e  king,  who  hat  all  t'e  lant  in 
t'e  country,  at  t'at  time,  ast  hatn't  ot'er 
owners.  T'en  t'ey  sent  surfeyors  to  run 
t'e  lines,  ant  t'em  very  surfve3rors  passet 
along  py  t'is  river,  ast  I  know  py  t'eir 
fielt-pooks  (field-books)  :  t'en  more  sur- 
feyors wast  sent  out  to  tivite  it  into  great 
lots,  ant  now  more  still  haf  come  to  tivite 
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it  into  small  lots ;  ant  t'ey've  paid  quit- 
rents  for  many  years,  ant  tone  ot'er  t'ings 
to  prove  t'ey  want  t'is  place  as  much  as 
you  want  it  yourself.  T'ey  haf  hat  it 
more  ast  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ant  ex- 
erciset  ownership  over  it  all  t'at  time ;  ant 
wantet  it  very  much  t'e  whole  of  t'at 
quarter  of  a  century,  ant,  if  t'e  truit'  was 
sait,  want  it  still." 

A  long  pause  followed  this  statement, 
during  which  the  different  members  of 
the  family  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  in 
quest  of  support. '  The  idea  of  there  being 
any  other  side  to  the  question  than  that 
they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  consider 
so  intently  was  novel  to  them,  and  they 
were  a  little  bewildered  by  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstance.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  under  which  the  inhabi- 
tant of  a  narrow  district  labors,  in  all  that 
pertains  to  his  personal  notions  and 
tastes,  and  a  good  deal  in  what  relates 
to  his  principles.  This  it  is  that  makes 
the  true  provincial,  with  his  narrow 
views,  set  notions,  conceit,  and  unhesi- 
tating likes  and  dislikes.  When  one 
looks  around  him  and  sees  how  very  few 
are  qualified,  by  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  to  utter  opinions  at  all, 
he  is  apt  to  be  astonished  at  finding  how 
many  there  are  that  do  it.  I  make  no 
doubt  that  the  family  of  Thousand  acres 
were  just  as  well  satisfied  with  their  land- 
ethics,  as  Paley  ever  could  have  been  with 
his  moral  philosophy,  or  Newton  with  his 
mathematical  demonstrations. 

"  I  don't  wonter  you're  callet  T'ousant- 
acres,  Aaron  Timperman,"  continued 
Chainbearer,  pushing  his  advantage, 
**  for  wit'  such  a  title  to  your  estate,  you 
might  as  well  pe  tarmet  Ten  T'ousant- 
acres  at  once,  ant  more,  too !  Nay,  I 
wonter,  while  your  eyes  was  trawin'  up 
title  teets,  t'at  you  shoult  haf  been  so 
moterate,  for  it  was  just  as  easy  to  pos- 
sess a  patent  on  t'at  sort  of  right,  as  to 
possess  a  single  farm." 

But  Thousandacres  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  pursue  the  subject  no  further; 
and  while  it  was  easy  to  see  what  fiery 
passions  were  burning  within  him,  he 
seemed  now  bent  on  bringing  a  confer- 
ence, from  which  he  doubtless  expected 


different  results,  to  a  sudden  close.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  suppressed  the 
volcano  that  was  raging  within,  but  he 
so  far  succeeded  as  to  command  Tobit  to 
shut  up  his  prisoner  again. 

"Take  him -away,  b'ys,  take  him  back 
to  the  store'us,"  said  the  old  squatter, 
rising  and  moving  a  little  on  one  side  to 
permit  Andries  to  pass,  as  if  afraid  to 
trust  himself. too  near ;  "he  was  born  the 
sarvent  of  the  rich,  and  will  die  their 
sarvent.  Chains  be  good  enough  for  him, 
and  I  wish  him  no  greater  harm  than  to 
carry  chains  the  rest  of  his  days." 

"Oh!  you're  a  true  son  of  liberty  !  " 
called  out  the  Chainbearer,  as  he  quietly 
returned  to  his  prison  ;  "a  true  son  of 
liperty,  accord  in'  to  your  own  conceit  ! 
You  want  eferyt'ing  in  3Tour  own  way,  and 
eferyt'ingin  your  own  pocket.  T'e  Lort's 
law  is  a  law  for  T'ousantacres,  put  not  a 
law  to  care  for  Cornelius  Littlepage  or 
Tirck  Follock !  " 

Although  my  old  friend  was  escorted 
to  his  prison,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
remove  me.  On  the  contrary,  Prudence 
joined  her  husband  without,  followed  by 
all  her  young  fry,  and  for  a  moment  I 
fancied  myself  forgotten  and  deserted. 
A  movement  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
however,  drew  my  attention  there,  and  I 
saw  Lowiny  standing  on  tiptoe,  with  a 
finger  on  her  lips,  the  sign  of  silence, 
while  she  made  eager  gestures  with  the 
other  hand  for  me  to  enter  a  small  pas- 
sage that  communicated  by  means  of  a 
ladder  with  the  loft  of  the  hut.  My  moc- 
casins were  now  of  great  advantage  to 
me.  Without  pausing  to  reflect  on  con- 
sequences, or  to  look  around,  I  did  as  di- 
rected, drawing -to  the  door  after  me. 
There  was  a  small  window  in  the  sort  of 
passage  in  which  I  now  found  myself 
alone  with  the  girl,  and  my  first  impulse 
was  to  foi'ce  my  body  through  it,  for  it 
had  neither  glass  nor  sash,  but  Lowiny 
caught  my  arms. 

"Lord  ha'  massy  on  us!"  whispered 
the  girl — "you'd  be  seen  and  taken,  or 
shot !  For  your  life  don't  go  out  there 
now.  Here's  a  hole  for  a  cellar,  and 
there's  the  trap — go  down  there  and  wait 
'till  you  hear  news  from  me." 
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There  was  no  time  for  deliberation,  and 
the  sight  of  Chainbearer's  escort,  as  they 
proceeded  toward  the  storehouse,  satisfied 
me  that  the  girl  was  right.  She  held  up 
the  trap,  and  I  descended  into  the  hole 
that  answered  the  purposes  of  a  cellar. 
I  heard  Lowiny  draw  a  chest  over  the 
trap,  and  then  I  fancied  I  could  distin- 
guish the  creaking  of  the  rounds  of  the 
ladder  as  she  went  up  into  the  loft,  which 
was  the  place  where  she  usually  slept. 

All  this  occurred  literalty  in  about  one 
minute  of  time.  Another  minute  may 
have  passed,  when  I  heard  the  heavy 
tread  of  Thousandacres'  foot  on  the  floor 
above  me,  and  the  clamor  of  man}'  voices, 
all  speaking  at  once.  It  was  evident  that 
I  was  missed,  and  a  search  had  already 
been  commenced.  For  half  a  minute  noth- 
ing was  very  intelligible  to  me ;  then  I 
heard  the  shrill  voice  of  Prudence  calling 
for  Lowinjr. 

"Lowiny — you  Lowiny!"  she  cried — 
"where  has  the  gal  got  to  ?  " 

"I'm  here,  mother" — answered  my 
friend,  from  her  loft — "you  told  me  to 
come  up,  and  look  for  your  new  Bible." 

I  presume  this  was  very  true;  for  Pru- 
dence had  really  dispatched  the  girl  on 
that  errand,  and  it  must  have  sufficed  to 
lull  any  suspicions  of  her  daughter's  being 
connected  with  my  disappearance,  if  any 
such  had  been  awakened.  The  movement 
of  footsteps  was  now  quick  over  my  head, 
those  of  several  men  being  among  them ; 
and  in  the  confusion  of  voices  I  heard  that 
of  Lowiny,  who  must  have  descended  the 
ladder  and  joined  in  the  search. 

"  He  mustn't  be  allowed  to  get  oft',  on 
no  account,"  said  Thousandacres  aloud, 
"or  we're  all  ondone.  Everything  we 
have  will  fall  into  their  hands,  and  mill, 
logs,  and  all,  will  be  utterly  lost.  We 
shan't  even  have  time  to  get  off  the  gear 
and  the  household  stuff." 

"  He's  up-stairs  "  —  cried  one  — "he 
must  be  down  cellar,"  said  another.  Steps 
went  up  the  ladder,  and  I  heard  the  chest 
drawn  from  the  trap ;  and  a  stream  of 
light  entering  the  place  notified  me  that 
the  trap  was  raised.  The  place  I  was  in 
was  a  hole  twenty  feet  square,  roughly 
walled   with   stones,  and    nearly  empty, 


though  it  did  contain  a  meat  barrel  or 
two,  and  a  few  old  tubs.  In  the  winter  it 
would  have  been  filled  with  vegetables. 
There  was  no  place  to  hide  in,  and  an  at- 
tempt at  concealment  would  have  led  to  a 
discovery.  I  withdrew  to  a  corner,  in  a 
part  of  the  cellar  that  was  quite  dark,  but 
thought  myself  lost  when  I  saw  a  pair  of 
legs  descending  the  ladder.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment,  three  of  the  men  and 
two  of  the  women  came  into  the  hole,  a 
fourth  female,  whom  I  afterward  ascer- 
tained to  be  Lowiny  herself,  standing  in 
the  t^ap  in  such  a  way  as  to  double  the 
darkness  below.  The  first  man  who  got 
down  began  to  tumble  the  tubs  about, 
and  to  look  into  the  corners ;  and  the 
lucky  thought  occurred  to  me  to  do  the 
same  thing.  By  keeping  as  busy  as  the 
rest  of  them,  I  actually  escaped  detection 
in  the  dark ;  and  Tobit  soon  rushed  up 
the  ladder,  calling  out,  "the  window — the 
window — he's  not  here — the  window  !  " 
In  half  a  minute  the  cellar  was  empty 
again ;  or  no  one  remained  but  myself. 

At  first  I  had  great  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing in  my  good  luck ;  but  the  trap  fell, 
and  the  profound  stillness  of  the  place 
satisfied  me  that  I  had  avoided  that 
danger  at  least.  This  escape  was  so  sin- 
gular and  unexpected  that  I  could  hardly 
believe  in  its  reality  ;  though  real  it  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  absurd 
often  strikes  the  imagination  in  an  absurd 
way ;  and  so  it  proved  with  me  on  this  oc- 
casion. I  sat  dowrn  on  a  tub  and  laughed 
heartily,  when  I  felt  absolutely  certain 
all  was  right,  holding  my  sides  lest  the 
sound  of  my  voice  might  yet  betray  me. 
Lowiny  was  similarly  infected,  for  I  heard 
peals  of  girlish  laughter  from  her,  as  her 
brothers  tumbled  about  barrels,  and  tubs, 
and  bedsteads,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  in  their  fruitless  and  hurried 
search.  This  merriment  did  not  pass  un- 
rebubed,  however ;  Prudence  lending  her 
daughter  a  box  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
that,  in  one  sense,  reached  even  my  ears ; 
though  it  probabfy  aided  in  saving  the 
girl  from  the  suspicion  of  being  in  my 
secret,  by  the  very  natural  character  of 
her  girlish  indulgence.  Two  or  three 
minutes  after  the  trap  closed  on  me  for 
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the  second  time  the  sounds  of  footsteps 
and  voices  overhead  ceased,  and  the  hut 
seemed  deserted. 

My  situation  now  was  far  from  comfort- 
able. Confined  in  a  dark  cellar,  with  no 
means  of  escaping1  but  by  the  trap,  and 
the  almost  certainty  of  falling-  into  the 
hands  of  my  captors,  should  I  attempt 
such  a  thing,  I  now  began  to  regret  hav- 
ing entered  so  readily  into  Lowiny's 
scheme.  There  would  be  a  certain  loss  of 
dignity  in  a  recapture  that  was  not  pleas- 
ant in  itself ;  and  I  will  own,  I  began  to 
have  some  doubts  of  my  eventual  safety, 
should  I  again  come  under  the  control  of 
such  spirits  as  those  of  Thousandacres 
and  his  eldest  son.  Buried  in  that  cellar, 
I  was  in  a  manner  placed  immediately  be- 
neath those  whose  aim  it  was  to  secure 
me,  rendering  escape  impossible,  and  de- 
tection nearly  unavoidable. 

Such  were  my  meditations  when  light 
again  streamed  into  the  cellar.  The  trap 
was  raised,  and  presently  I  heard  my 
name  uttered  in  a  whisper.  Advancing 
to  the  ladder,  I  saw  Lowiny  holding  the 
door  and  beckoning  for  me  to  ascend.  I 
followed  her  directions  blindly,  and  was 
soon  at  her  side.  The  girl  was  nearly 
convulsed  between  dread  of  detection  and 
a  desire  to  laugh ;  my  emerging  from  the 
cellar  recalling  to  her  imagination  all 
the  ludicrous  circumstances  of  the  late 
search. 

"Warn't  it  queer  that  none  on  'em 
know'd  you  !  "  she  whispered ;  then  com- 
manding silence  by  a  hasty  gesture. 
•'Don't  speak;  for  they're  s'archin'  still, 
cluss  by,  and  some  on  'em  may  follow  me 
here.  I  wanted  to  get  you  out  of  the  cel- 
lar, as  some  of  the  young-uns  will  be  rum- 
magin'  there  soon  for  pork  for  supper; 
and  their  eyes  are  as  sharp  as  needles. 
Don't  you  think  you  could  crawl  into  the 
mill?  It's  stopped  now,  and  wun't  be 
goin'  ag'in  till  this  stir's  over." 

"  I  should  be  seen,  my  good  girl,  if  any 
of  your  people  are  looking  for  me  near  at 
hand." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  Come  to  the  door, 
and  you'll  see  there  is  a  way.  Every- 
body's lookin'  on  the  right  side  of  this 
house;   and  by  creepin'  as  far  as  them 


logs,  you'd  be  pretty  safe.     If  you  reach 
the  mill  safely,  climb  up  into  the  loft." 

I  took  a  moment  to  survey  the  chances. 
At  the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  house  there  commenced  a  large  bed  of 
saw-logs,  Which  were  lying  alongside  of 
each  other;  and  the  timber  being  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  it  would  be 
very  possible  to  creep  among  it,  up  to  the 
mill  itself,  into  which  even  several  of  the 
logs  had  been  rolled.  The  great  difficulty 
would  be  in  reaching  the  logs  through  a 
perfectly  open  space.  The  house  would 
be  a  cover,  as  against  most  of  the  family, 
who  were  busy  examining  ever3'thing  like 
a  cover  on  its  opposite  side,  no  one  suppos- 
ing for  a  moment  I  could  be  near  the  mill, 
inasmuch  as  it  stood  directly  in  front  of 
the  spot  where  the  crowd  was  collected  at 
the  moment  of  my  sudden  disappearance. 
But  the  boys  and  girls  were  flying  around 
in  all  directions;  rendering  it  uncertain 
how  long  they  would  remain  in  a  place,  or 
how  long  their  eyes  would  be  turned  away 
from  my  path. 

It  was  necessary  to  do  something,  and 
I  determined  to  make  an  effort.  Throw- 
ing myself  on  the  ground,  I  crawled,  rather 
slowly  than  fast,  across  that  terrible 
space,  and  got  safely  among  the  logs.  As 
there  was  no  outcry,  I  knew  I  had  not 
been  seen.  It  was  now  comparatively 
easy  to  reach  the  mill.  Another  danger- 
ous experiment,  however,  was  to  expose 
my  person  b}^  climbing  up  to  the  loft.  I 
could  not  do  this  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  seen  ;  and  I  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  using  great  caution.  I  first  raised 
my  head  high  enough  to  survey  the  state 
of  things  without.  Luckily  the  house  was 
still  between  me  and  most  of  my  enemies ; 
though  the  small  fry  constantly  came  into 
view  and  vanished.  I  looked  around  for 
a  spot  to  ascend,  and  took  a  final  survey 
of  the  scene.  There  stood  Lowiny  in  the 
door  of  the  hut,  her  hands  clasped,  and 
her  whole  air  expressive  of  concern.  She 
saw  my  head,  I  knew,  and  I  made  of  ges- 
ture of  encouragement,  which  caused  her 
to  start.  At  the  next  instant  my  foot 
was  on  a  brace,  and  my  body  was  rising 
to  the  beams  above.  I  do  not  think  my 
person  was  uncovered  ten  seconds ;    and 
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no  clamor  succeeded.  I  now  felt  there 
were  really  some  chances  of  my  finally 
effecting-  an  escape,  and  glad  enough  was 
I  to  think  so. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  Alone,  amid  the  shades, 
Still  in  harmonious  intercourse  they  liv'd 
The  rural  day,  and  talked  the  flowing  heart, 
Or  sigh'd,  and  looked  unutterable  things." 

—Thomson. 

That  was  a  somewhat  breathless  mo- 
ment. The  intensity  with  which  I  had 
listened  for  any  sound  that  might  an- 
nounce my  discovery  was  really  painful. 
I  almost  fancied  I  heard  a  shout,  but  none 
came.  Then  I  gave  myself  up,  actually 
believing  that  footsteps  were  rushing 
toward  the  mill,  with  a  view  to  seize  me. 
It  was  imagination ;  the  rushing  of  the 
waters  below  being  the  only  real  sound 
that  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  place.  I 
had  time  to  breathe  and  to  look  about  me. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  mill  was  very 
rudely  constructed.  I  have  spoken  of  a 
loft,  but  there  was  nothing  that  really  de- 
served the  term.  Some  refuse  boards 
were  laid  about,  here  and  there,  on  the 
beams,  making  fragments  of  rough  floor- 
ing ;  and  my  first  care  was  to  draw  several 
of  these  boards  close  together,  placing 
them  two  or  three  in  thickness,  so  as  to 
make  a  place  where,  by  lying  down,  I 
could  not  be  seen  by  any  one  who  should 
happen  to  enter  the  mill.  There  lay  what 
the  millers  call  a  bunch  of  cherry-wood 
boards  at  no  great  distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  roof  joined  the  plate  of  the 
building,  and  within  this  bunch  I  arranged 
my  hiding-place.  No  ostensible  change 
was  necessary  to  complete  it,  else  the 
experiment  might  have  been  hazardous 
among  those  who  were  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  note  circumstances  of  that  nat- 
ure. The  manner  in  which  the  lumber 
was  arranged  when  I  reached  the  spot 
was  so  little  ditferent  from  what  it  was 
when  I  had  done  with  it  as  scarcely  to 
attract  attention. 

No  sooner  was  my  hiding-place  com- 
pleted to  my  mind,  than  I  looked  round 
to  see  if  there  were  any  means  of  making 
observations  without.     The  building  was 


not  shingled,  but  the  rain  was  kept  out  by 
placing  slabs  up  and  down,  as  is  often 
seen  in  the  ruder  rustic  frontier  archi- 
tecture of  America.  With  the  aid  of  my 
knife  I  soon  had  a  small  hole  between  two 
of  these  slabs,  at  a  place  favorable  to  such 
an  object;  and  though  it  was  no  larger 
than  the  eye  itself,  it  answered  every  pur- 
pose. Eagerly  enough  did  I  now  com- 
mence my  survey. 

The  search  was  still  going  on  actively. 
Those  experienced  bordermen  well  knew 
it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  cross  the 
open  ground  and  to  reach  the  woods  in 
the  short  interval  of  time  between  my  dis- 
appearance and  their  discovery  of  the  fact, 
and  they  consequently  felt  that  I  was 
secreted  somewhere  near  the  building. 
Every  house  had  been  searched,  though 
no  one  thought  of  entering  the  mill,  be- 
cause my  movement,  as  all  supposed,  was 
necessarily  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
fences  were  examined,  and  everything  like 
a  cover  on  the  proper  side  of  the  house 
was  looked  into  with  care  and  activity. 
It  would  seem  that,  just  as  I  took  my  first 
look  through  the  hole,  my  pursuers  were 
at  fault.  The  search  had  been  made,  and 
of  course  without  effect.  Nothing  likely 
to  conceal  me  remained  to  be  examined. 
It  w7as  necessary  to  come  to  a  stand,  and 
to  concert  measures  for  a  further  search. 

The  family  of  squatters  were  too  much 
accustomed  to  their  situation  and  its  haz- 
ards, not  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  expe- 
dients necessary  to  their  circumstances. 
They  placed  the  younger  children  on  the 
lookout,  at  the  points  most  favorable  to 
my  retreat,  should  I  be  in  a  situation  to 
attempt  going  off  in  that  quarter  of  the 
clearing;  and  then  the  father  collected 
his  older  sons  around  him,  and  the  whole 
cluster  of  them,  seven  in  number,  came 
slowly  walking  toward  the  mill.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  first  pursuit  had  sensibly 
abated,  and  these  practiced  woodsmen 
were  in  serious  consultation  on  the  meas- 
ures next  to  be  taken.  In  this  condition 
the  whole  party  entered  the  mill,  taking 
their  seats,  or  standing  directly  beneath 
my  post,  and  within  six  feet  of  me.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  I  heard  all  that  was 
said,  though  completely  hid  from  view.     • 
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"  Here  we  shall  be  safe  from  the  long- 
ears  of  little  folks,"  said  the  father,  as  he 
placed  his  own  large  frame  on  the  log  that 
was  next  to  be  sawed.  "  This  has  been  a 
most  unaccountable  thing,  Tobit,  and  I'd 
no  idee  at  all  them  'ere  city-bred  gentry 
was  so  expart  with  their  legs.  I  some- 
times think  he  can't  be  a  Littlepage,  but 
that  he's  one  of  our  hill  folks,  tossed  out 
and  mannered  a'ter  the  towns'  folks,  to 
take  a  body  in.  It  seems  an  onpossibility 
that  the  man  should  get  off,  out  of  the 
midst  on  us,  and  we  not  see  or  hear  any- 
thing of  him." 

"We  may  as  well  give  up  the  lumber 
and  the  betterments,  at  once,"  growled 
Tobit,  "  as  let  him  get  clear.  Should  he 
reach  Ravensnest,  the  first  thing  he'd  do 
would  be  to  swear  out  warrants  ag'n  us 
all,  and  Newcome  is  not  the  man  to  stand 
by  squatters  in  trouble.  He'd  no  more 
dare  deny  his  landlord,  than  deny  his 
meetin'.''' 

This  expression  of  Tobit's  is  worthy  of 
notice.  In  the  estimation  of  a  certain 
class  of  religionists  among  us,  the  "meet- 
in',"  as  the  young  squatter  called  his 
church,  had  the  highest  place  in  his  esti- 
mate of  potentates  and  powers ;  it  is  to 
be  feared,  often  even  higher  than  the 
dread  Being  for  whose  worship  that 
"  meetin'  "  existed. 

"  I  don't  think  as  hard  of  the  'squire 
as  all  that,"  answered  Thousandacres. 
"  He'll  never  send  out  a  warrant  ag'in 
us,  without  sendin'  out  a  messenger  to  let 
us  hear  of  it,  and  that  in  time  to  get  us 
all  out  of  the  way." 

"And  who's  to  get  the  boards  in  the 
creek  out  of  the  way  afore  the  water 
rises?  And  who's  to  hide  or  carry  off  all 
them  logs  ?  There's  more  than  a  ton 
weight  of  my  blood  and  bones  in  them 
very  logs,  in  the  shape  of  hard  labor,  and 
I'll  fight  like  a  she-bear  for  her  cubs  afore 
I'll  be  driven  from  them  without  pay." 

It  is  very  surprising  that  one  who  set 
this  desperate  value  on  the  property  he 
deemed  his,  should  have  so  little  regard 
for  that  which  belonged  to  other  persons. 
In  this  respect,  however,  Tobit's  feeling 
was  no  more  than  submission  to  the  gen- 
eral law  of  our  nature,  which  reverses  the 


images  before  our  moral  vision,  precisely 
as  we  change  our  own  relations  to  them. 

"It  would  go  hard  with  me  afore  I 
should  give  up  the  lumber  or  the  clearin'," 
returned  Thousandacres,  with  emphasis. 
"We've  fit  King  George  for  liberty,  and 
why  shouldn't  we  fight  for  our  property  ? 
Of  what  use  is  liberty  at  all,  if  it  won't 
bear  a  man  harmless  out  of  a  job  of  this 
sort  ?  I  despise  sich  liberty,  b'ys,  and 
want  none  on  it." 

All  the  young  men  muttered  their  ap- 
probation of  such  a  sentiment,  and  it  was 
easy  enough  to  understand  that  the  ele- 
vated notion  of  personal  rights  entertained 
by  Thousandacres  found  an  answering 
echo  in  the  bosom  of  each  of  his  heroic 
sons.  I  daresay  the  same  sympathy 
would  have  existed  between  them,  had 
they  been  a  gang  of  pickpockets  col- 
lected in  council  in  a  room  of  the  Black 
Horse,  St.  Catharine's  Lane,  Wapping, 
London. 

"  But  what  can  we  do  with  the  young 
chap,  father,  should  we  take  him  ag'in  ?  " 
asked  Zephaniah;  a  question,  as  all  will 
see,  of  some  interest  to  myself.  "  He 
can't  be  kept  a  great  while  without. hav- 
ing a  stir  made  a'ter  him,  and  that  would 
break  us  up,  sooner  or  later.  We  may 
have  a  clear  right  to  the  work  of  our 
hand ;  but,  on  the  whull,  I  rather  conclude 
the  country  is  ag'in  squatters." 

"Who  cares  for  the  country?"  an- 
swered Thousandacres  fiercely.  "If  it 
wants  young  Littlepage,  let  it  come  and 
s'arch  for  him,  as  we've  been  doin'.  If 
that  chap  falls  into  my  hands  once  more, 
he  never  quits  'em  alive,  unless  he  gives 
me  a  good  and  sufficient  deed  to  two  hun- 
dred acres,  includin'  the  mill,  and  a  re- 
ceipt in  full,  on  his  father's  behalf,  for  all 
back  claims.  On  them  two  principles  my 
mind  is  set,  and  not  to  be  altered." 

A  long  pause  succeeded  this  bold  an- 
nouncement, and  I  began  to  be  afraid  that 
my  suppressed  breathing  might  be  over- 
heard in  the  profound  stillness  that  fol- 
lowed. But  Zephaniah  spoke  in  time  to 
relieve  me  from  this  apprehension,  and  in 
a  way  to  satisfy  me  that  the  party  below, 
all  of  whom  were  concealed  from  my  sight, 
had  been  pondering  on  what  had  been  said 
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by  their  leader,  and  not  listening  to  detect 
any  tell-tale  sounds  from  me. 

*  I've  heern  say,"  Zephaniah  remarked, 
"  that  deeds  gi'n  in  that  way  won't  stand 
good  in  law.  'Squire  Newcome  was  talkin' 
of  sich  transactions  the  very  last  time  I 
was  out  at  the  'Nest." 

"  I  wish  a  body  could  find  out  what  would 
stand  good  in  law  !  "  growled  Thousand- 
acres.  "  They  make  their  laws,  and  lay 
great  account  in  havin'  'em  obsarved ;  and 
.then,  when  a  man  comes  into  court  with 
everything  done'  accordin'  to  their  own 
rules,  five  or  six  attorneys  start  up  and 
bawl  out,  'This  is  ag'in  law  ! '  If  a  deed 
is  to  set  forth  so  and  so,  and  is  to  have 
what  they  call  '  hand  and  seal  and  date  ' 
beside ;  and  sich  bein'  the  law,  I  want  to 
know  why  an  instrument  so  made  won't 
hold  good  by  their  confounded  laws  ?  Law 
is  law,  all  over  the  world,  I  s'pose ;  and 
though  it's  an  accursed  thing,  if  men  agree 
to  have  it  they  ought  to  stand  by  their 
own  rules.  I've  thought  a  good  deal  of 
squeezin'  wrritin's  out  of  this  young  Little- 
page  ;  and  just  as  my  mind's  made  up  to 
do't,  if  I  can  lay  hands  on  him  ag'in,  you 
come  out  and  tell  me  sich  writin's  be  good 
for  nothin'.  Zeph,  Zeph — you  go  too  often 
out  into  them  settlements,  and  get  your 
mind  perverted  by  their  wickedness  and 
talk." 

"  I  hope  not,  father,  though  I  own  I  do 
like  to  go  there.  I've  come  to  a  time  of 
life  when  a  man  thinks  of  marryin',  and 
there  bein'  no  gal  here,  unless  it  be  one  of 
my  own  sisters,  it's  nat'ral  to  look  into 
the  next  settlement.  I'll  own  sich  has 
been  my  object  in  going  to  the  'Nest." 

"And  you've  found  the'  gal  you  set 
store  by  ?  Out  with  the  whull  truth,  like 
a  man.  You  know  I've  always  been  set 
ag'in  lyin',  and  have  ever  endeavored  to 
make  the  whull  of  3rou  speak  truth.  How 
is  it,  Zephaniah  ?  have  you  found  a  gal  to 
your  mind,  and  who  is't  ?  Ourn  is  a 
family  into  which  an3Tbody  can  come  by 
askin',  you  will  remember." 

"  Lord,  father  !  Dus  Malbone  would  no 
more  think  of  askin'  me  to  have  her  than 
she'd  think  of  marryin'  you  !  I've  offered 
three  times,  and  she's  told  me  as  plain  as 
a  woman  could  speak  that  she  couldn't 


nohow  consent,  and  that  I  hadn't  ought 
to  think  of  her  any  longer." 

"  Who  is  the  gal,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  that  holds  her  head  so  much 
higher  than  one  of  Thousandacres'  sons?" 
demanded  the  old  squatter,  with  some 
such  surprise,  real  or  affected,  as  a  Bour 
bon  might  be  supposed  to  feel  at  having 
his  alliance  spurned  on  the  score  of  blood. 
"  I'd  like  to  see  her,  and  to  convarse  with 
this  young  woman.  What  did  you  call 
her  name,  Zeph  ?  " 

"  Dus  Malbone,  father,  and  the  young 
woman  that  lives  with  Chainbearer. 
She's  his  niece,  I  b'lieve,  or  something  of 
that  sort." 

"  Ha  !  Chainbearer 's  niece,  d'ye  say  ? 
His  taken  da'ghter.  Isn't  there  some 
mistake?  " 

"  Dus  Malbone  calls  old  Andries  ■  Uncle 
Chainbearer,'  and  I  suppose  from  that 
she's  his  niece." 

"  And  you've  offered  to  marry  the  gal 
three  times,  d'ye  tell  me,  Zephaniah  ?  " 

"  Three  times,  father ;  and  every  time 
she  has  given  '  no  '  for  her  answer." 

"The  fourth  time,  maybe,  she'll  change 
her  mind.  I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  lay 
hands  on  this  gal  and  bring  her  into  our 
settlement?  Does  she  live  with  Chain- 
bearer, in  his  hut  out  here  in  the  woods  ?  " 

"She  doos,  father." 

"And  doos  she  set  store  by  her  uncle  ? 
or  is  she  one  of  the  flaunty  sort  that  thinks 
more  of  herself  and  gownd  than  she  does 
of  her  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  Can  you  tell 
me  that,  Zeph?  " 

"  In  my  judgment,  father,  Dus  Malbone 
loves  Chainbearer  as  much  as  she  would 
was  he  her  own  father." 

"  Ay,  some  gals- haven't  half  the  river- 
ence  and  love  for  their  own  fathers  that 
they  should  have.  What's  to  prevint 
your  goin',  Zephaniah,  to  Chainbearer's 
pitch,  and  tell  the  gal  that  her  uncle's  in 
distress,  and  that  you  don't  know  what 
may  happen  to  him,  and  that  she  had 
better  come  over  and  see  a'ter  him  ? 
When  we  get  her  here,  and  she  under- 
stands the  natur'  of  the  case,  and  you 
put  on  your  Sabba'-day  clothes,  and  we 
send  for  'Squire  Newcome,  you  may  find 
yourself  a  married  man  sooner  than  you 
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thought  for,  my  son,  and  settle  down  in 
life.  A'ter  that,  there'll  not  be  much 
danger  of  Chainbearer's  tellin'  on  us,  or 
of  his  great  fri'nd  here,  this  Major  Little- 
page's  troublin'  the  lumber  afore  the 
water  rises." 

A  murmur  of  applause  followed  this 
notable  proposal,  and  I  fancied  I  could 
hear  a  snigger  from  the  young  man,  as 
if  he  found  the  project  to  his  mind,  and 
thought  it  might  be  feasible. 

"Father,"  said  Zephaniah,  "I  wish 
you'd  call  Lowiny  here,  and  talk  to  her  a 
little  about  Dus  Malbone.  There  she  is, 
with  Tobit's  wife  and  mother,  looking 
round  among  the  cabbages,  as  if  a  man 
rould  be  hid  in  such  a  place." 

Thousand  acres  called  to  his  daughter 
in  an  authoritative  way;  and  I  soon  heard 
the  girl's  step,  as  she  came,  a  little  hesi- 
tatingly, as  I  fancied,  into  the  mill.  As 
it  would  be  very  natural  to  one  in  Lowiny's 
situation  to  suppose  that  her  connection 
with  my  escape  occasioned  this  summons, 
I  could  not  but  feel  for  what  I  presumed 
was  the  poor  girl's  distress  at  receiving  it. 
"  Come  here,  Lowiny,"  commenced 
Thousandacres,  in  the  stern  manner  with 
which  it  was  his  wont  to  speak  to  his 
children ;  "  come  nearer,  gal.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  one  Dus  Malbone, 
Chainbearer's  niece  ?  " 

"Lord  ha'  massy!  Father,  how  you 
did  frighten  me  !  I  thought  you  might 
have  found  the  gentleman,  and  s'posed 
I'd  a  hand  in  helpin'  to  hide  him  !  " 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  this  burst  of 
conscience  awakened  no  suspicion  in  any 
of  the  listeners.  When  the  girl  thus  be- 
trayed herself,  I  very  naturally  expected 
that  such  an  examination  would  follow 
as  would  extort  the  whole  details  from 
her.  Not  at  all,  however ;  neither  the 
father  nor  any  of  the  sons  understood  the 
indiscreet  remarks  of  the  girl,  but  im- 
puted them  to  the  excitement  that  had 
just  existed,  and  the  circumstance  that 
her  mind  had,  naturally  enough,  been 
dwelling  on  its  cause.  It  is  probable  that 
the  very  accidental  manner  of  my  evasion, 
which  precluded  the  attaching  of  suspi- 
cious facts  to  what  had  really  occurred, 
favored  Lowiny  on  this  occasion ;  it  being 


impossible  that  she  should  be  suspected  of 
anything  of  that  character. 

"Who's  talkin'  or  thinkin'  now*  of 
young  Littlepage,  at  all?"  returned 
Thousandacres,  a  little  angrily.  "  I  ask 
if  you  know  anything  of  Chainbearer's 
niece — one  Dus  Malbone,  or  Malcome  ?  " 

"  I  do  know  suthin'  of  her,  father,"  an- 
swered Lowiny,  willing  enough  to  betray 
one — the  lesser — of  her  secrets,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  other,  which,  on  all  ac- 
counts, was  much  the  most  important ;. 
"  though  I  never  laid  eyes  on  her  till  to- 
day. Zeph  has  often  talked  to  me  of  the 
gal  that  carried  chain  with  her  uncle  for 
a  whull  month ;  and  he  has  a  notion  to 
marry  her  if  he  can  get  her." 

"Never  laid  eyes  on  her  till  to-day! 
Whereabouts  have  you  laid  eyes  on  her 
to-day,  gal?  Is  all  creation  comin'  in 
upon  my  clearhr  at  once  ?  Whereabouts 
have  you  seen  this  gal  to-day  ?  " 

"  She  come  to  the  edge  of  the  clearin' 
with  her  uncle  and — " 

"Well,  what  next  ?  Why  don't  you  go 
on,  Lowiny  ?  " 

I  could  have  told  Thousandacres  why 
his  daughter  hesitated ;  but  the  girl  got 
out  of  the  scrape  by  her  own  presence  of 
mind  and  ingenuity,  a  little  aided,  per- 
haps, by  some  practice  in  sins  of  the 
sort. 

"  Why,  I  went  a  berryin'  this  forenoon, 
and  up  ag'in  the  berry  lot,  just  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  I  saw  a  young  wo- 
man, and  that  was  the  Malbone  gal. 
So  we  talked  together,  and  she  told  me 
all  about  it.  She's  waitin'  for  her  uncle 
to  come  back.'-' 

"  So,  so ;  this  is  news  indeed,  b'ys  !  Do 
you  know  where  the  gal  is  now,  Lowiny  ?  " 

"Not  just  now,  for  she  told  me  she 
should  go  deeper,  into  the  woods,  lest  she 
should  be  seen  ;  but  an  hour  afore  sun- 
down she's  to  come  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  chestnut,  just  ag'in  the  berry  lot ; 
and  I  promised  to  meet  her,  or  to  carry 
her  out  suthin'  for  supper,  and  to  make  a 
bed  on." 

This  was  said  frankly,  and  with  the 
feeling  and  sympathy  that  females  are 
apt  to  manifest  in  behalf  of  each  other. 
It  was  evident  Lowinv's  audience  believed 
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every  word  she  had  said ;  and  the  old 
man,  in  particular,  determined  at  once  to 
act.  I  heard  him  move  from  his  seat, 
and  his  voice  sounded  like  one  who  was 
retiring-,  as  he  said  : 

"  Tobit — b'ys — come  with  me,  and  we'll 
have  one  more  look  for  this  young  chap 
through  the  lumber  and  the  housen.  It 
may  be  that  he's  stolen  in  there  while 
our  eyes  have  been  turned  another  way. 
Lowiny,  you  needn't  come  with  us,  for 
the  flutterin'  way  of  you  gals  don't  do  no 
good  in  sich  a  s'arch." 

I  waited  until  the  last  heavy  footstep 
was  inaudible,  and  then  ventured  to  move 
far  enough,  on  nrv  hands,  to  find  a  crack 
that  I  had  purposely  left,  with  a  view  to 
take  through  it  an  occasional  look  below. 
On  the  log  which  her  father  had  just  left 
Lowiny  had  seated  herself.  Her  eye  was 
roaming  over  the  upper  part  of  the  mill, 
as  if  in  quest  of  me.  At  length  she  said, 
in  a  suppressed  voice — 

"  Be  you  here  still  ?  Father  and  the 
b'ys  can't  hear  us  now,  if  you  speak  low." 

"I  am  here,  good  Lowiny,  thanks  to 
your  friendly  kindness,  and  have  over- 
heard all  that  passed.  You  saw  Ursula 
Malbone,  and  gave  her  my  note  ?  " 

"  As  true  as  you  are  there,  I  did  ;  and 
she*  read  it  over  so  often,  I  guess  she 
must  know  it  by  heart." 

"But  what  did  she.  say?  Had  she  no 
message  for  her  uncle — no  answer  to  what 
I  had  written  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  she'd  enough  to  say — gals  love 
to  talk,  you  know,  when  they  get  with 
one  another,  and  Dus  and  I  talked  to- 
gether half  an  hour,  or  longer.  She'd 
plenty  to  say,  though  it  wunt  do  for  me 
to  sit  here  and  tell  it  to  you,  lest  some- 
body wonder  I  stay  so  long  in  the  mill." 

"  You  can  tell  me  if  she  sent  any  mes- 
sage or  answer  to  my  note  ?  " 

"  She  never  breathed  a  syllable  about 
what  you'd  writ.  I  warrant  you  she's 
close-mouthed  enough,  when  she  gets  a 
line  from  a  young  man.  Do  you  think 
her  so  desp'rate  handsome  as  Zeph  says 
she  is  ?  " 

This  boded  ill,  but  it  was  a  question 
that  it  was  politic  to  answer,  and  to  an- 
swer with  some  little  discretion.     If  I  lost 


the  services  of  Lowiny,  my  mainstay  was 
gone. 

"She  is  well  enough  to  look  at,  but 
I've  seen  quite  as  handsome  young  wo- 
men, lately.  But,  handsome  or  not,  she 
is  one  of  your  own  sex,  and  is  not  to  be 
deserted  in  her  trouble." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Lowiny,  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  that  told  me 
at  once  the  better  feelings  of  her  sex  had 
all  returned  again,  "  and  I'll  not  desart 
her,  though  father  drive  me  out  of  the 
settlement.  I  am  tired  of  all  this  squat- 
ting, and  think  folks  ought  to  live  as  much 
in  one  spot  as  they  can.  What's  best  to 
be  done  about  Dus  Malbone — perhaps  she'd 
like  well  enough  to  marry  Zeph  ?  " 

u  Did  you  see  or  hear  anything  while 
with  her,  to  make  you  think  so  ?  I  am 
anxious  to  know  what  she  said." 

"  La  !  She  said  sights  of  things ;  but 
most  of  her  talk  was  about  old  Chain- 
bearer.  She  never  named  your  name  so 
much  as  once  !  " 

i*  Did  she  name  Zephaniah's  ?  I  make 
no  doubt  that  anxiety  on  account  of  her 
uncle  was  her  chief  care.  What  are  her 
intentions,  and  will  she  remain  near  that 
tree  until  j^ou  come  ?  " 

"  She  stays  under  a  rock  not  a  great 
way  from  the  tree,  and  here  she'll  staj' 
till  I  go  to  meet  her,  at  the  chestnut.  We 
had  our  talk  under  that  rock,  and  it's  easy 
enough  to  find  her  there." 

"How  do  things  look  around  here? 
Might  I  descend,  slip  down  into  the  bed  of 
the  river,  and  go  round  to  Dus  Malbone, 
so  as  to  give  her  notice  of  the  danger  she 
is  in  ?  " 

Lowiny  did  not  answer  me  for  near  a 
minute,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  I  had 
put  another  indiscreet  question.  The  girl 
seemed  thoughtful,  but  when  she  raised 
her  face  so  high  as  to  allow  me  to  see  it, 
all  the  expression  of  the  more  generous 
feminine  sympathy  was  visible. 

"  'Twould  be  hard  to  make  Dus  have 
Zeph,  if  she  don't  like  him,  wouldn't  it !  " 
she  said  with  emphasis.  "I  don't  know 
but  'twould  be  better  to  let  her  know 
what's  coming  so  that  she  can  choose  for 
herself." 

"  She  told  me,"  I  answered,  with  perfect 
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truth,  "  that  she  is  engaged  to  another, 
and  it  would  be  worse  than  cruel — it  would 
be  wicked,  to  make  her  marry  one  man, 
while  she  loves  another." 

"  She  shan't  do't !  "  cried  the  girl,  with 
an  animation  that  I  thought  dangerous. 
But  she  gave  me  no  opportunity  for  re- 
monstrance, as,  all  her  energies  being 
roused,  she  went  to  work  in  earnest  to 
put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  what  I  most 
desired  to  achieve. 

"  D'ye  see  the  lower  corner  of  the  mill  ?" 
she  continued,  hurriedly.  "That  post 
goes  down  to  the  rock  over  which  the 
water  falls.  You  can  walk  to  that  corner 
without  any  danger  of  being  seen,  as  the 
ruff  hides  you,  and  when  you  get  there, 
you  can  wait  till  I  tell  3rou  to  get  on  the 
post.  'Twill  be  easy  to  slide  down  that 
post  to  the  rock,  and  there'll  be  not  much 
of  a  chance  of  being  seen,  as  the  post  will 
nearly  hide  you.  When  3rou're  on  the 
rock,  you'll  find  a  path  that  leads  along 
the  creek  till  you  come  to  a  foot-bridge. 
If  you  cross  that  log,  and  take  the  left- 
hand  path,  'twill  bring  you  out  near  the 
edge  of  the  clearin',  up  on  the  hill  again, 
and  then  you'll  have  only  to  follow  the 
edge  of  the  woods  a  little  way,  afore  you 
come  to  the  chestnut.  The  rock  is  right  off, 
ag'inthe  chestnut,  only  about  fifty  rods." 

I  took  in  these  directions  eagerly,  and 
was  at  the  post  almost  as  soon  as  the  girl 
ceased  speaking.  In  order  to  do  this  I  had 
only  to  walk  on  the  boards  that  lay  scat- 
tered about  on  the  girts  of  the  mill,  the 
roof  completely  concealing  the  movement 
from  any  on  its  outside.  I  made  my  ar- 
rangements, and  only  waited  for  a  signal, 
or  the  direction  from  Lowiny,  to  proceed. 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  girl,  looking  down 
and  affecting  to  be  occupied  with  some- 
thing near  her  feet.  "  Father  and  Tobit 
are  walkin'  this  way,  and  lookin'  right 
at  the  mill.  Now — get  ready — they've 
turned  their  heads  and  seem  as  if  they'd 
turn  round  themselves  next.  They've 
turned  ag'in,  wait  one  moment — now's  a 
good  time— don't  go  away  altogether 
without  my  seein'  you  once  more." 

I  heard  these  last  words,  but  it  was 
while  sliding  down  the  post.  Just  as  mjr 
head  came  so  low  as  to  be  in  a  line  with 


the  objects  scattered  a  out  the  floor  of 
the  mill,  I  clung  to  the  post  to  catch  one 
glimpse  of  what  was  going  on  without. 
Thousandacres  and  Tobit  were  about  a 
hundred  yards  distant,  walking  apart 
from  the  group  of  37oung  men,  and  appar- 
ently in  deep  consultation  together.  It 
was  quite  evident  no  alarm  was  taken, 
and  down  I  slid  to  the  rock.  At  the  next 
moment  I  was  in  the  path,  descending  to 
the  foot-bridge,  a  tree  that  had  been  felled 
across  the  stream.  Until  that  tree  was 
crossed,  and  a  slight  distance  of  the  as- 
cent on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  along 
the  left-hand  path  was  overcome,  I  was 
completely  exposed  to  the  observation  of 
any  one  who  might  be  in  a  situation  to 
look  down  into  the  glen  of  the  river.  At 
almost  any  other  moment  at  that  particu- 
lar season  my  discovery  would  have  been 
nearly  certain,  as  some  of  the  men  or  boys 
were  always  at  work  in  the  water ;  but 
the  events  of  that  morning  called  them 
elsewhere,  and  I  made  the  critical  pas- 
sage, a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  or 
more,  in  safety.  As  soon  as  I  entered  be- 
hind a  cover,  my  speed  abated,  and  hav- 
ing risen  again  to  the  level  of  the  dwell- 
ings, or  even  a  little  above  them,  I 
profited  by  openings  among  the  small 
pine-bushes  that  fringed  the  path  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  state  of  things  among  the 
squatters. 

There  the  cluster  of  heavy,  lounging 
37oung  men  was,  Thousandacres  and  Tobit 
walking  apart,  as  when  last  seen.  Pru- 
dence was  at  the  door  of  a  distant  cabin, 
surrounded,  as  usual,  by  a  collection  of  the 
young  fry,  and  conversing  herself  eagerly 
with  the  wives  of  two  or  three  of  her  mar- 
ried sons.  Lowiny  had  left  the  mill,  and 
was  strolling  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  glen,  so  near  the  verge  of  the  rocks 
as  to  have  enabled  her  to  see  the  whole  of 
my  passage  across  the  open  space.  Per- 
ceiving that  she  was  quite  alone,  I  vent- 
ured  to  hem  just  loud  enough  to  reach 
her  ear.  A  hurried,  frightened  gesture 
assured  me  that  I  had  been  heard,  and 
first  making  a  gesture  for  me  to  go  for- 
ward, the  girl  turned  away,  and  went 
skipping  off  toward  the  cluster  of  females 
who  surrounded  her  mother. 
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As  for  myself,  I  now  thought  only  of 
Dus.  What  cared  I  if  she  did  love  an- 
other? A  girl  of  her  education  manners, 
sentiments,  birth  and  character  was  not 
to  he  sacrificed  to  one  like  Zephaniah,  let 
what  might  happen;  and  could  I  reach 
her  place  of  concealment  in  time,  she 
might  still  be  saved.  These  thoughts 
fairly  winged  my  flight,  and  I  soon  came 
in  sight  of  the  chestnut.  Three  minutes 
later  I  laid  a  hand  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  itself.  As  I  had  been  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  least  in  making  the  circuit  of  that 
side  of  the  clearing,  some  material  change 
might  have  occurred  among  the  squatters, 
and  I  determined  to  advance  to  the  edge 
of  the  bushes,  in  Lowiny's  "berry  lot," 
which  completely  screened  the  spot,  and 
ascertain  the  facts,  before  I  sought  Dus 
at  her  rock. 

The  result  showed  that  some  measures 
had  been  decided  upon  by  Thousandacres 
and  Tobit.  Not  one  of  the  males,  a  lad 
that  stood  sentinel  at  the  storehouse,  and 
a  few  of  the  smaller  boys  excepted,  was 
to  be  seen.  I  examined  all  the  visible 
points  with  care,  but  no  one  was  visible. 
Even  Susquesus,  who  had  been  lounging 
about  the  whole  day,  or  since  his  libera- 
tion, had  vanished.  Prudence  and  her 
daughters,  too,  were  in  a  great  commo- 
tion, hurrying  from  cabin  to  cabin,  and 
manifesting  all  that  restlessness  which 
usually  denotes  excitement  among  fe- 
males. I  stopped  but  a  moment  to  ascer- 
tain these  leading  circumstances,  and 
turned  to  seek  the  rock.  "While  retiring 
from  among  the  bushes  I  heard  the  fallen 
branch  of  a  tree  snap  under  a  heavy  foot- 
step, and,  looking  cautiously  around,  saw 
Jaaf,  or  Jaap,  as  we  commonly  called  him, 
advancing  toward  me,  carrying  a  rifle  on 
each  shonlder. 

"Heaven's  blessings  on  you,  my  faith- 
ful Jaap  !  "  I  cried,  holding  out  an  arm  to 
receive  one  of  the  weapons.  "  You  come 
at  a  most  happy  moment,  and  can  lead 
me  to  Miss  Malbone." 

"Yes,  sah,  and  glad  to  do  it,  too.  Miss 
Dus  up  here,  a  bit,  in  'e  wood,  and  can 
werry  soon  see  her.  She  keep  me  down 
here  to  look  out,  and  I  carry  hot'  rifle, 
Massar  Chainbearer's  and  my  own,  'cause 


Miss  Dus  no  great  hand  wid  gunpowder. 
But,  where  you  come  from,  Masser  Mor- 
daunt?— and  why  you  run  away  so,  in 
night-time  ?  " 

"Never  mind  just  now,  Jaap — in  proper 
time  you  shall  know  all  about  it.  Now 
we  must  take  care  of  Miss  Ursula.  Is 
she  uneasy  ?  has  she  shown  any  fear  on 
her  uncle's  account  ?  " 

"She  cry  half  'e  time,  sah — den  she 
look  up  bold,  and  resolute,  just  like  ole 
massar,  sah,  when  he  tells  he  rijiment 
'  charge  baggonet,  '  and  seem  as  if  she 
want  to  go  right  into  T'ousandacres' 
huts.  Lor'  bless  me,  sah,  Massar  Mor- 
daunt — if  she  asked  me  one  question  about 
you  to-day,  she  asked  me  a  hundred !  " 

"About  me,  Jaap!"  But  I  arrested 
the  impulsive  feeling  in  good  time,  so  as 
not  to  be  guilty  of  pumping  my  own  ser- 
vant concerning  what  others  had  said  of 
me ;  a  meanness  I  could  not  easily  have 
pardoned  in  myself.  But  I  increased  my 
speed,  and  having  Jaap  for  my  guide,  was 
soon  at  the  side  of  Dus.  The  negro  had 
no  sooner  pointed  out  to  me  the  object  of 
my  search  than  he  had  the  discretion  to 
return  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  carry- 
ing with  him  both  rifles ;  for  I  returned  to 
him  the  one  I  had  taken,  in  my  eagerness 
to  hurry  forward  the  instant  I  beheld 
Dus. 

I  can  never  forget  the  look  with  which 
that  frank,  noble-hearted  girl  received  me  ! 
It  almost  led  me  to  hope  that  my  ears  had 
deceived  me,  and  that,  after  all,  I  was  an 
object  of  the  highest  interest  with  her.  A 
few  tears,  half  suppressed,  but  suppressed 
with  difficulty,  accompanied  that  look ; 
and  I  had  the  happiness  of  holding  for 
some  time  and  of  pressing  to  my  heart 
that  little  hand  that  was  freely — nay, 
warmly  extended  to  me. 

"  Let  us  quit  this  spot  at  once,  dearest 
Ursula,"  I  cried,  the  moment  I  could 
speak.  "It  is  not  safe  to  remain  near 
that  family  of  wretches,  who  live  by  dep- 
redation and  violence." 

"  And  leave  uncle  Chainbearer  in  their 
hands?"  answered  Dus,  reproachfully. 
"  You,  surely,  would  not  advise  me  to  do 
that  ?  " 

"  If  your  own  safety  demands  it,  yes — a 
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thousand  times  yes.  We  must  fly,  and 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  A  design 
exists  among-  those  wretches  to  seize  you, 
and  to  make  use  of  your  fears  to  secure 
the  aid  of  your  uncle  in  extricating-  them 
from  the  consequences  of  this  discovery  of 
their  robberies.  It  is  not  safe,  I  repeat, 
for  you  to  remain  a  minute  longer  here." 

The  smile  that  Dus  now  bestowed  on  me 
was  very  sweet,  though  I  found  it  inex- 
plicable ;  for  it  had  as  much  of  pain  and 
suffering  in  it  as  it  had  of  that  which  was 
winning. 

"Mordaunt  Littlepage,  have  you  for- 
gotten the  words  spoken  by  me  when  we 
last  parted  ?  "  she  asked,  seriously. 

«  Forgotten  !  I  can  never  forget  them  ! 
They  drove  me  nearly  to  despair,  and 
were  the  cause  of  bringing  us  all  into  this 
difficulty." 

"  I  told  you  that  my  faith  was  already 
plighted — that  I  could  not  accept  your 
noble,  frank,  generous,  manly  offer,  be- 
cause another  had  my  troth." 

"  You  did — you  did.  Why  renew  my 
misery — " 

"  It  is  with  a  different  object  that  I  am 
now  more  explicit.  That  man  to  whom  I 
pledged  is  in  those  huts,  and  I  cannot  de- 
sert him." 

"  Can  I  believe  my  senses  !  Do  you — 
can  you — is  it  possible  that  one  like  Ur- 
sula Malbone  can  love  Zephaniah  Thou- 
sandacres — a  squatter  himself,  and  the 
son  of  a  squatter  ?  " 

The  look  with  which  Dus  regarded  me 
said  at  once  that  her  astonishment  was 
quite  as  great  as  my  own.  I  could  have 
bitten  off  my  hasty  and  indiscreet  tongue 
the  instant  it  had  spoken  ;  and  I  am  sure 
the  rush  of  tell-tale  blood  in  my  face  must 
have  proclaimed  to  my  companion  that  I 
felt  most  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself. 
This  feeling  was  deepened  nearly  to  de- 
spair when  I  saw  the  expression  of  abased 
mortification  that  came  over  the  sweet 
and  usually  happy  countenance  of  Dus, 
and  the  difficulty  she  had  in  suppressing 
her  tears. 

Neither  spoke  for  a  minute,  when  my 
companion  broke  silence  bj'-  saying  stead- 
ily— I  might  almost  add  solemnly — 

"  This,    indeed,    shows    how    low    my 


fortune  has  become  !  But  I  pardon  you, 
Mordaunt;  for,  humble  as  that  fortune 
is,  you  have  spoken  nobly  and  frankly  in 
my  behalf,  and  I  exonerate  you  from  any 
feeling  that  is  not  perfectly  natural  for 
the  circumstances.  Perhaps  " — and  a 
bright  blush  suffused  the  countenance  of 
Dus  as  she  said  it — "  Perhaps  I  may  at- 
tribute the  great  mistake  into  which  you 
have  fallen  to  a  passion  that  is  most  apt 
to  accompany  strong  love,  and  insomuch 
prize  it,  instead  of  throwing  it  away  with 
contempt.  But,  between  you  and  me, 
whatever  comes  of  it,  there  must  be  no 
more  mistakes.  The  man  to  whom  my 
faith  is  plighted,  and  to  whom  my  time 
a^d  services  are  devoted,  so  long  as  one 
or  both  of  us  live,  is  uncle  Chainbearer, 
and  no  other.  Had  you  not  rushed  from 
me  in  the  manner  you  did,  I  might  have 
told  you  this,  Mordaunt,  the  evening  you 
were  showing  so  much  noble  frankness 
yourself." 

"  Dus  !  —  Ursula !  —  beloved  Miss  Mal- 
bone, have  I  then  no  preferred  rival !  " 

"No  man  has  ever  spoken  to  me  of 
love,  but  this  uncouth  and  rude  young 
squatter,  and  yourself." 

"  Is  your  heart  then  untouched  ?  Are 
you  still  mistress  of  your  own  affections  ?  " 

The  look  I  now  received  from  Dus  was 
a  little  saucy;  but  that  expression  soon 
changed  to  one  that  had  more  of  the  deep 
feeling  and  generous  sympathy  of  her 
precious  sex  in  it. 

"  Were  I  to  answer  e yes,'  many  women 
would  think  I  was  being  no  more  than 
true  to  the  rig  tits  of  a  girl  who  has  been 
so  unceremoniously  treated ;  but — " 

"But  what,  charming,  most  beloved 
Ursula  ?     But  what  ?  " 

"  I  prefer  truth  to  coquetry,  and  shall 
not  attempt  to  deny  what  it  would  al- 
most be  treason  against  nature  to  sup- 
pose. How  could  a  girl,  educated  as  I 
have  been,  without  any  preference  to  tie 
her  to  another,  be  shut  up  in  this  forest 
with  a  man  who  has  treated  her  with  so 
much  kindness  and  devotion  and  manly 
tenderness,  and  insensible  to  his  merits  ? 
Were  we  in  the  world,  Mordaunt,  I  think 
I  should  prefer  you  to  all  others ;  being 
as  we  are,  in  this  forest,  I  know  I  do." 
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The  reader  shall  not  be  let  into  the 
sacred  confidence  that  followed  ;  any- 
further,  at  least,  than  to  know  the  main 
result.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  so 
swiftly,  and  so  sweetly,  indeed,  that  I 
could  hardly  take  it  on  myself  to  record 
one-half  that  was  said.  Dus  made  no 
longer  any  hesitation  in  declaring-  her  at- 
tachment for  me ;  and  though  she  urged 
her  own  poverty  as  a  just  obstacle  to  my 
wishes,  it  was  faintly,  as  most  Americans 
of  either  sex  would  do.  In  this  particular, 
at  least,  we  may  fairly  boast  of  a  just 
superiority  over  all  the  countries  of  the 
old  world.  While  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  either  man  or  woman  should  not  see 
how  grave  a  barrier  to  wedded  happiness 
is  interposed  by  the  opinions  and  habits 
of  social  castes,  it  is  seldom  that  any  one, 
in  his  or  her  own  proper  sphere,  feels  that 
the  want  of  money  is  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  a  union — more  especially  when 
one  of  the  parties  is  provided  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  household  gods. 
The  seniors  may,  and  do  often  have  scru- 
ples on  this  score  ;  but  the  young  people 
rarely.  Dus  and  myself  were  in  the  com- 
plete enjoyment  of  this  happy  simplicity, 
with  my  arms  around  her  waist,  and  her 
head  leaning  on  my  shoulder,  when  I 
was  aroused  from  a  state  that  I  fancied 
Elysium,  by  the  hoarse,  raven  -  throated 
cry  of — 

"  Here  she  is !  Here  she  is,  father ! 
Here  they  are  both  !  " 

On  springing  forward  to  face  the  in- 
truders, I  saw  Tobit  and  Zephaniah  di- 
rectly before  me,  with  Lowiny  standing 
at  no  great  distance  behind  them.  The 
first  looked  ferocious,  the  second  jealous 
and  angry,  the  third  abashed  and  morti- 
fied. In  another  minute  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  Thousandacres  and  all  the 
males  of  his  brood. 


CHAPTER     XXIV. 

"  My  love  is  young— but  other  loves  are  young ; 
And  other  loves  are  fair,  and  so  is  mine ; 
An  air  divine  discloses  whence  he  sprung ; 
He  is  my  love  that  boasts  that  air  divine." 

— Shenstone. 

A  more  rude  and  violent  interruption 
of  a  scene  in  which  the  more  gentle  qual- 


ities love  to  show  themselves  never  oc- 
curred. I,  who  knew  the  whole  of  the 
past,  saw  at  once  that  we  had  very  seri- 
ous prospects  before  us  ;  but  Dus  at  first 
felt  only  the  consciousness  and  embar- 
rassment of  a  woman  who  has  betrayed 
her  most  sacred  secret  to  vulgar  eyes. 
That  very  passion,  which  a  month  later, 
and  after  the  exchange  of  the  marriage 
vows,  it  would  have  been  her  glory  to 
exhibit  in  face  of  the  whole  community, 
on  the  occurrence  of  any  event  of  mo- 
ment to  myself,  she  now  shrunk  from 
revealing ;  and  I  do  believe  that  maiden 
bashfulness  gave  her  more  pain,  when 
thus  arrested,  than  any  other  cause.  As 
for  the  squatters,  she  probably  had  no 
very  clear  conceptions  of  their  true  char- 
acters ;  and  it  was  one  of  her  liveliest 
wishes  to  be  able  to  join  her  uncle.  But 
Thousandacres  soon  gave  us  both  cause 
to  comprehend  how  much  he  was  in  ear- 
nest. 

"So,  my  young  major,  you're  catched 
in  the  same  nest,  be  you  J  You've  your 
ch'ise  to  walk  peaceably  back  where  you 
belong,  or  to  be  tied  and  carried  there  like 
a  buck  that  has  been  killed  a  little  out  in 
the  woods.  You  never  know'd  Thousand- 
acres  and  his  race,  if  you  really  thought 
to  slip  away  from  him,  and  that  with 
twenty  miles  of  woods  around  37ou  !  " 

I  intimated  a  wish  not  to  be  tied,  and 
professed  a  perfect  willingness  to  accom- 
pany my  captors  back  to  their  dwellings, 
for  nothing  would  have  tempted  me  to 
desert  Dus,  under  the  circumstances.  The 
squatters  might  have  declared  the  road 
open  to  me,  but  the  needle  does  not  point 
more  unerringly  to  the  pole  than  I  should 
have  followed  my  magnet,  though  at 
liberty. 

Little  more  was  said  until  we  had  quitted 
the  woods,  and  had  reached  the  open  fields 
of  the  clearing.  I  was  permitted  to  assist 
my  companion  through  the  bushes,  and  in 
climbing  a  fence  or  two ;  the  squatters, 
who  were  armed  to  a  man,  forming  a  cir- 
cle around  us,  at  a  distance  that  enabled 
me  to  whisper  a  few  words  to  Dus,  in  the 
way  of  encouragement.  She  had  great 
natural  intrepidity  for  a  woman,  and  I 
believe  I  ought  to  escape  the  imputation 
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of  vanity,  if  I  add  that  we  both  felt  so 
happy  at  the  explanations  which  had  so 
lately  been  had,  that  this  new  calamity 
could  not  entirely  depress  us,  so  long-  as 
we  were  not  separated. 

"  Be  not  downhearted,  dearest  Dus,"  I 
whispered,  as  we  approached  the  store- 
house ;  "  after  all,  these  wretches  will  not 
dare  to  transgress  against  the  law  very 
far." 

"  I  have  few  fears,  with  you  and  uncle 
Chainbearer  so  near  me,  Mordaunt,"  was 
her  smiling  answer.  "  It  cannot  be  long 
before  we  hear  from  Frank,  who  is  gone, 
as  j'ou  must  have  been  told,  to  Ravens- 
nest,  for  authority  and  assistance.  He 
left  our  huts  at  the  same  time  we  left 
them  to  come  here,  and  must  be  on  his 
return  long  before  this.'5 

I  squeezed  the  hand  of  the  dear  girl, 
receiving  a  gentle  pressure  in  return,  and 
prepared  myself  to  be  separated  from 
her,  as  I  took  it  for  granted  that  Pru- 
dence and  her  daughters  would  hold 
watch  and  ward  over  the  female  pris- 
oner. I  had  hesitated,  ever  since  quitting 
the  woods,  about  giving  her  notice  of  the 
trial  that  probably  awaited  her ;  but,  as 
no  attempt  to  coerce  a  marriage  could  be 
made  until  the  magistrate  arrived,  I 
thought  it  would  be  rendering  her  un- 
necessarily unhapp}7.  The  trial,  if  it  did 
come  at  all,  would  come  soon  enough  of 
itself ;  and  I  had  no  apprehension  that  one 
of  Dus's  spirit  and  character,  and  who 
had  so  recently  and  frankly  admitted  that 
her  whole  heart  was  mine,  could  be  fright- 
ened into  a  concession  that  would  give 
Zephaniah  any  claim  to  her.  To  own  the 
truth,  a  mountain  had  been  removed  from 
my  own  breast,  and  I  was  too  happy  on 
this  particular  account,  to  be  rendered 
very  miserable  on  any  other,  just  at  that 
time.  I  do  believe  Dus  was  a  little  sus- 
tained by  some  similar  sentiment. 

Dus  and  I  parted  at  the  door  of  the 
first  house,  she  being  transferred  to  the 
keeping  of  Tobit's  wife,  a  woman  who  was 
well  bestowed  on  her  brutal  and  selfish 
husband.  No  violence  was  used,  how- 
ever, toward  the  prisoner,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  go  at  large ;  though  I  observed 
that  one  or  two  of  the  females  attached 


themselves  to  her  person  immediately,  no 
doubt  as  her  keepers. 

In  consequence  of  our  having  ap- 
proached the  dwelling  of  the  squatters 
by  a  new  path,  Chainbearer  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  arrest  of  his  niece  until  the  fact 
was  communicated  by  me.  He  was  not 
even  aware  of  my  being  retaken,  until  he 
saw  me  about  to  enter  the  prison  again  ; 
though  he  probably  anticipated  that  such 
might  be  my  fate.  As  for  Susquesus,  he 
seldom  manifested  surprise  or  emotion  of 
any  sort,  let  what  would  occur. 

"Well,  Mortaunt,  my  lat,  I  knowet 
you  had  vanishet  py  hook  or  py  crook, 
ant  nopoty  knowet  how  ;  put  I  fought 
you  would  find  it  hart  to  f  row  t'ese.  ras- 
cally squatters  off  your  trail,"  cried  An- 
dries,  giving  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand  as  I  entered  the  prison.  "  Here  we 
are,  all  free  of  us,  ag'in  ;  and  it's  lucky 
we're  such  goot  frients,  as  our  quarters 
are  none  of  f  e  largest  or  pest.  The  Injin 
fount  I  was  alone,  so  he  took  pack  his 
parole,  and  ist  a  close  prisoner  like  t'e 
rest  of  us,  put  in  one  sense  a  free  man . 
You  can  tig  up  t'e  hatchet  ag'in  f  ese 
squatters  whenever  you  please  now ;  is  it 
not  so,  Sureflint  ?  " 

"Sartain — truce  done — Susquesus  pris- 
oner like  everybody.  Give  T'ousantacres 
p'role  back  ag'in — Injin  free  man,  now." 

I  understood  the  Onondago's  meaning 
well  enough,  though  his  freedom  was  of  a 
somewhat  questionable  character.  He 
merely  wished  to  sajr  that,  having 
given  himself  up  to  the  squatters,  he 
was  released  from  the  conditions  of  his 
parole,  and  was  at  liberty  to  make 
his  escape,  or  to  wage  war  on  his  cap- 
tors in  any  manner  he  saw  fit.  Luckily 
Jaap  had  escaped,  for  I  could  see  no 
signs  of  even  his  presence  being  known 
to  Thousandacres  or  to  his  sons.  It  was 
something  to  have  so  practiced  a  woods- 
man and  so  true  a  friend  still  at  large, 
and  near  us;  and  the  information  he 
could  impart,  should  he  fall  in  with 
Frank  Malbone,  with  the  constable  and 
the  posse,  might  be  of  the  utmost  service 
to  us.  All  these  points  Chainbearer  and 
I  discussed  at  large,  the  Indian  sitting  by, 
an  attentive  but  a  silent  listener.     It  was 
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our  joint  opinion  that  Malbone  could  not 
now  be  very  far  distant  with  succor. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  an  attack  on 
the  squatters  it  was  not  easy  to  predict, 
since  the  last  might  make  battle;  and, 
small  as  was  their  force,  it  would  be  likely 
to  prove  very  available  in  a  struggle  of 
that  nature.  The  females  of  such  a  family 
were  little  less  efficient  than  the  males, 
when  posted  behind  logs ;  and  there  were 
a  hundred  things  in  which  their  habits, 
experience  and  boldness  might  be  made 
to  tell  should  matters  be  pushed  to  ex- 
tremities. 

"Got.  knows — Got  only  knows,  Mor- 
taunt,  what  will  come  of  it  all,"  re- 
joined Chainbearer  to  one  of  my  remarks, 
puffing  coolly  at  his  pipe  at  intervals,  in 
order  to  secure  the  fire  he  had  just  ap- 
plied to  it.  "  Nut'in  is  more  unsartain 
fan  war,  as  Sus,  here,  fery  well  knows 
py  long  exper'ence,  ant  as  3rou  ought  to 
know  yourself,  my  poy,  hafin  seen  sarfice, 
ant  warm  sarfice,  too.  Shoult  Frank 
Malbone  make  a  charge  on  t'is  settlement, 
as  pein'  an  olt  soltier  he  will  pe  fery  likely 
to  do,-  we  must  make  efery  effort  to  fall  in 
on  one  of  his  flanks,  in  orter  to  cover  t'e 
atvance  or  t'e  retreat,  as  may  happen  to 
pe  t'e  movement  at  t'e  time." 

"  I  trust  it  will  be  the  advance,  as  Mal- 
bone does  not  strike  me  as  a  man  likely 
to  retreat  very  easily.  But,  are  we  cer- 
tain 'Squire  Newcome  will  grant  the  war- 
rant he  will  ask  for,  being  in  such  close 
communion  himself  with  these  squat- 
ters?" 

"  I  haf  fought  of  all  fat,  too,  Mortaunt, 
ant  fere  is  goot  sense  in  it.  I  fink  he 
will  at  least  sent  wort  to  T'ousantacres, 
to  let  him  know  what  is  comin',  ant  make 
as  many  telays  as  possiple.  T'e  law  is  a 
lazy  sarfant  when  it  wishes  to  pe  slow, 
ant  many  is  t'e  rogue  fat  hast  outrun  it, 
when  t'e  race  has  peen  to  safe  a  pack  or  a 
fine.  Nefer'eless,  Mortaunt,  t'e  man  who 
is  light  fights  wif  great  otts  in  his  fafor, 
ant  is  fery  apt  to  come  out  pest  in  t'e 
long  run.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  pe 
alwaj's  right ;  a  truf  I've  known  ant  felt 
from  poyhoot,  put  which  hast  peen  mate 
more  ant  more  clear  to  me  since  t'e  peace, 
ant  I  haf  come  pack  to  lif  wif  Dus.     T'at 


1  gal  has  teachet  me  much  on  all  such  mat- 
ters ;  ant  it  woult  do  your  heart  goot  to 
see  her  alone  wit'  an  olt  ignorant  man  in 
t'e  woots,  of  a  Sunday,  a  tryin'  to  teach 
him  his  Piple,  and  how  he  ought  to  lofe 
ant  fear  Got !  " 

"  Does  Dus  do  this  for  you,  my  old 
friend? — Does  that  admirable  creature 
really  take  on  herself  the  solemn  office 
of  duty  and  love  !  Much  as  I  admired 
and  esteemed  her  before,  for  her  rever- 
ence and  affection  for  you,  Chainbearer, 
I  now  admire  and  esteem  her  the  more, 
for  this  proof  of  her  most  true  and  deep- 
seated  interest  in  your  welfare." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  poy — Dus  is  petter  ast 
twenty  tommies  to  call  a  stupporn  olt 
fellow,  fat  has  got  a  conscience  toughenet 
ant  hartenet  by  lifin'  f  reescore  years  ant 
ten  in  t'e  worlt,  pack  from  his  wicketness 
into  t'e  ways  of  gotliness  and  peace. 
You're  young,  Mortaunt,  and  haf  not  yet 
got  out  of  t'e  gristle  of  sin  into  t'e  pone, 
ant  can  hartly  know  how  strong  ist  t'e 
holt  fat  hapit  and  f e  worlt  gets  of  an  olt 
man;  put  I  hope  you  may  lif  long  enough 
to  see  it  all,  ant  to  feel  it  all."  I  did  not 
even  smile,  for  the  childlike  earnestness, 
and  the  sincere  simplicity  with  which  An- 
dries  delivered  himself  of  this  wish,  con- 
cealed its  absurdity  behind  a  veil  of  truth 
and  feeling  too  respectable  to  admit  of  a 
single  disrespectful  impulse.  "  Ant  fat 
is  t'e  worst  wish  I  can  wish  you,  my  tear 
poy.  You  know  how  it  hast  peen  wif 
me,  Mortaunt ;  a  chainpearer's  callin'  is 
none  of  t'e  pest  to  teach  religion ;  which 
toes  not  seem  to  flourish  in  f  e  woots  ; 
f  ough  why  I  cannot  tell ;  since,  as  Dus 
has  ag'in  ant  ag'in  shown  to  me,  Got  is 
in  t'e  trees,  ant  on  t'e  mountains,  ant 
along  t'e  valleys,  ant  is  to  pe  hearet  in  t'e 
prooks  ant  t'e  rifers,  as  much  if  not  more 
fan  he  ist  to  pe  hearet  and  seen  in  the 
clearin's  ant  t'e  towns.  Put  my  life  was 
not  a  religious  life  afore  f  e  war,  ant  war 
is  not  a  pusiness  to  make  a  man  fink  of 
deaf  as  he  ought ;  f  ough  he  hast  it  tay 
and  night,  as  it  might  pe,  afore  his  eyes." 

"And  Dus,  the  excellent,  frank,  buoy- 
ant, sincere,  womanly  and  charming  Dus, 
adds  these  admirable  qualities  to  other 
merits,  does  she  !     I  knew  she  had  a  pro< 
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found  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
Chainbearer,  though  I  did  not  know  she 
took  so  very  lively  an  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  those  she  loves,  in  connection  with 
that  all-important  interest." 

"You  may  well  call  t'e  gal  py  all  t'em 
fine  worts,  Mortaunt,  for  she  desarfs  efery 
one  of  t'em,  ant  more  too.  No — no — Dus 
isn't  known  in  a  taj7.  A  poty  may  lif  in  t'e 
same  house  wit'  her,  and  see  her  smilin' 
face,  and  hear  her  merry  song,  mont'sant 
mont's,  ant  not  l'arn  all  t'at  t'ere  ist  of 
gotlines,  ant  meekness,  ant  virtue,  ant 
love,  and  piety,  in  t'e  pottom  of  her  soul. 
One  tay  you'll  t'ink  well  of  Dus,  Mor- 
taunt Littlepage." 

"  I !— Tell  me  that  I  shall  think  well  of 
Ursula  Malbone,  the  girl  that  I  almost 
worship  !  Think  well  of  her  whom  I  now 
love  with  an  intensity  that  I  did  not  im- 
agine was  possible,  three  months  since  ! 
Think  well  of  her  who  fills  all  my  waking, 
and  not  a  few  of  my  sleeping  thoughts — 
of  whom  I  dream — to  whom  I  am  be- 
trothed— who  has  heard  my  vows  with 
favor,  and  has  cheerfully  promised,  all 
parties  that  are  interested  consenting,  to 
become  at  some  early  day  my  wife  !  " 

Old  Andries  heard  my  energetic  excla- 
mation with  astonishment ;  and  even  the 
Indian  turned  his  head  to  look  on  me  with 
a  gratified  attention.  Perceiving  that  I 
had  gone  so  far,  under  an  impulse  I  had 
found  irresistible,  I  felt  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing still  more  explicit,  and  of  communicat- 
ing all  I  had  to  say  on  the  subject. 

"Yes,"  I  added,  grasping  old  Andries 
by  the  hand — "Yes,  Chainbearer,  I  shall 
comply  with  your  often-expressed  wishes. 
Again  and  again  have  you  recommended 
your  lovely  niece  to  me  as  a  wife,  and  I 
come  now  to  take  you  at  your  word, 
and  to  say  that  nothing  will  make  me  so 
happy  as  to  be  able  to  call  you  uncle." 

To  my  surprise,  Chainbearer  expressed 
no  delight  at  this  announcement.  I  re- 
marked that  he  had  said  nothing  to  me  on 
his  favorite  old  subject  of  my  marrying 
his  niece,  since  my  arrival  at  the  'Nest ; 
and  now,  when  I  was  not  only  so  ready, 
but  so  anxious  to  meet  his  wishes,  I  could 
plainly  see  that  he  drew  back  from  my 
proposals,  and  wished  they  had  not  been 


made.  Amazed,  I  waited  for  him  to  speak 
with  a  disappointment  and  uneasiness  I 
cannot  express. 

"Mortaunt!  Mortaunt!"  at  length 
broke  out  of  the  old  man's  very  heart — 
"I  wish  to  heafen  you  hat  nefer  sait  t'is  ! 
I  lofe  you,  poy,  almost  as  much  as  I  lofe 
Dus,  herself ;  put  it  griefs  me — it  griefs  me 
to  hear  you  talk  of  marryin'  t'e  gal !  " 

"You  grieve,  as  much  as  you  astonish 
me,  Chainbearer,  by  making  such  a  re- 
mark !  How  often  have  you,  yourself, 
expressed  to  me  the  wish  that  I  might  be- 
come acquainted  with  your  niece,  and  love 
her,  and  marry  her  !  Now,  when  I  have 
seen  her — when  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  her — when  I  love  her  to  my  heart's 
core,  and  wish  to  make  her  my  wife,  you 
meet  my  proposals  as  if  they  were  un- 
worthy of  you  and  yours  !  " 

"Not  so,  lat — not  so.  Nut'in'  would 
make  me  so  happy  as  to  see  you  t'e  hus- 
pant  of  Dus,  supposin'  it  coult  come  to 
pass,  ant  wrong  pe  tone  to  no  one  ;  put  it 
cannot  pe  so.  I  tid  talk  as  you  say,  ant 
a  foolish,  selfish,  conceitet  olt  man  I  was 
for  my  pains.  I  wast  t'en  in  t'e  army, 
and  we  wast  captains  alike  ;  ant  I  wast  t'e 
senior  captain,  and  might  orter  you  a  pout, 
and  tid  orter  you  apout ;  ant  I  wore  an 
epaulette,  like  any  ot'er  captain,  and  hat 
my  grantfat'er's  swort  at  my  site,  ant 
fought  we  wast  equals,  ant  t'at  it  wast 
an  honor  to  marry  my  niece  ;  put  all  t'is 
was  changet,  lat,  when  I  came  into  t'e 
woots  ag'in,  ant  took  up  my  chain,  ant 
pegan  to  lif,  ant  to  work,  ant  to  feel  poor, 
ant  to  see  myself  as  I  am.  No — no — Mor- 
taunt Littlepage,  t'e  owner  of  Ravensnest, 
ant. t'e  heir  of  Mooseritge,  and  of  Satans- 
toe,  ant  of  Lilacsbush,  ant  of  all  t'e  fine 
houses,  ant  stores,  ant  farms  t'at  are  in 
York  ant  up  ant  town  t'e  country,  is  not 
a  suitaple  match  for  Dus  Malbone  !  " 

"  This  is  so  extraordinary  a  notion  for 
you  to  take  up,  Chainbearer,  and  so  to- 
tally opposed  to  all  I  have  ever  before 
heard  from  you  on  the  subject,  that  I 
must  be  permitted  to  ask  where  3^ou  got 
it?" 

"  From  Dus  Malbone,  herself — yes,  from 
her  own  mout',  ant  in  her  own  pretty  man- 
ner of  speech." 
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"Has,  then,  the  probability  of  my  ever 
offering-  to  your  niece  been  a  subject  of 
conversation  between  you  ?  " 

"  T'at  hast  it — t'at  hast  it,  ant  time  ant 
ag'in,  too.  Sit  town  on  t'at  log-  of  woot, 
ant  listen  to  what  I  haf  to  say,  ant  I  will 
tell  37ou  t'e  whole  story.  Susquesus,  you 
neetn't  go  off  into  t'at  corner,  like  a  gen- 
tleman as  you  pe;  t'ough  it  is  only  an 
Injin  g-entleman;  for  I  haf  no  secrets 
from  such  a  frient  as  yourself.  Come 
pack,  t'en,  Injin,  ant  take  your  olt  place, 
close  at  my  site,  where  you  .haf  so  often 
peen  when  t'e  inemy  wast  chargin'  us 
poltly  in  front."  Sureflint  quietly  did  as 
desired,  while  Chainbearer  turned  toward 
me  and  continued  the  discourse.  "  You 
wilt  see,  Mortaunt,  poy,  t'ese  here  are  t'e 
fery  facts  ant  truf  of  t'e  case.  When  I 
came  first  from  camp,  ant  I  wast  full  of 
t'e  prite,  ant  aut'ority,  ant  feelin's  of  a 
soltier,  I  pegan  to  talk  to  Dus  apout  you, 
as  I  hat  peen  accustomed  to  talk  to  you 
apout  Dus.  Ant  I  tolt  her  what  a  fine, 
bolt,  hantsome,  generous,  well-principlet 
young  fellow  you  wast  " — the  reader  will 
overlook  my  repeating  that  to  which  the 
partiality  cf  the  Chainbearer  so  readily 
gave  utterance — "  ant  I  tolt  her  of  your 
sarfice  in  t'e  wars,  ant  of  your  wit,  ant 
how  you  mate  us  all  laugh,  t'ough  we 
might  pe  marchin'  into  pattle,  ant  what  a 
fat'er  you  hat,  ant  what  a  grantfat'er, 
ant  all  t'at  a  goot  ant  a  warm  frient 
ought  to  say  of  anot'er,  when  it  wast 
true,  ant  when  it  wast  tolt  to  a  hantsome 
ant  heart-whole  young  woman  t'at  he 
wishet  to  fall  in  love  wit'  t'at  fery  same 
frient.  Well,  I  tolt  t'is  to  Dus,  not  once, 
Mortaunt ;  nor  twice ;  put  twenty  times, 
you  may  depent  on  it." 

"  Which  makes  me  the  more  curious 
to  hear  what  Dus  could  or  did  say  in 
reply." 

"It's  t'at  reply,  lat,  t'at  makes  all  t'e 
present  tifficulty  petween  us.  For  a  long 
time  Dus  sait  little  or  not'in'.  Sometimes 
she  wjoult  look  saucy  ant  laugh — ant  you 
know,  lat,  t'e  gal  can  do  bot'  of  t'em 
t'ings  as  well  as  most  young  women. 
Sometimes  she  woult  pegin  to  sing  a  song, 
all  about  fait'less  young  men,  perhaps, 
and  proken-hearted   virgins.     Sometimes 


she  woult  look  sorrowful,  ant  I  coult  fint 
tears  startin'  in  her  eyes ;  ant  t'en  I  pe- 
come  so  soft  ant  feeple-hearted  as  a  gal, 
myself,  to  see  one  who  smiles  so  easily 
mate  to  shet  tears." 

"But  how  did  all  this  end  ?  What  can 
possibly  have  occurred  to  cause  this  great 
change  in  your  own  wishes  ?  " 

"  'Tis  not  so  much  my  wishes  t'at  be 
changet,  Mortaunt,  ast  my  opinion.  If  a 
poty  coult  haf  t'ings  just  as  he  wishet, 
lat,  Dus  ant  you  shoult  pe  man  ant  wife, 
so  far  as  it  tepentet  on  me,  pefore  t'e 
week  ist  out.  Put,  we  are  not  our  own 
masters,  nor  t'e  masters  of  what  ist  to 
happen  to  our  nephews  and  nieces,  any 
more  fan  we  are  masters  of  what  ist  to 
happen  to  ourselves.  Put,  I  wilt  teli  you 
just  how  it  happenet.  One  tay,  as  I  wast 
talking  to  t'e  gal  in  t'e  olt  way,  she  lis- 
tenet  to  all  I  hat  to  say  more  seriously 
fan  ast  common,  ant  when  she  answeret, 
it  wast  much  in  t'is  manner :  '  I  f  ank  you 
from  t'e  pottom  of  my  heart,  uncle  Chain- 
pearer,'  she  sait,  'not  only  for  all  t'at  you 
haf  tone  for  me,  t'e  orphan  da'ghter  of 
your  sister,  put  for  all  you  wish  in  my 
pehalf.  I  perceive  fat  t'is  itee  of  my 
marryin'  your  young  frient,  Mr.  Mortaunt 
Littlepage,  hast  a  strong  holt  on  your 
feelin's,  ant  it  ist  time  to  talk  seriously  on 
fat  supject.  When  3-ou  associatet  with 
fat  young  gentleman,  uncle  Chainpearer, 
you  wast  Captain  Coejemans,  of  t'e  New 
York  State  line,  ant  his  senior  officer,  ant 
it  was  naf  ral  to  s'pose  your  niece  fit  to 
pecome  his  wife.  Put  it  ist  our  tuty  to 
look  at  what  we  now  are,  ant  are  likely 
to  remain.  Major  Littlepage  hast  a  faf  er 
ant  a  mof  er,  I  haf  he'rt  you  say,  uncle 
Chainpearer,  ant  sisters,  too;  now  mar- 
riage ist  a  most  serious  f  ing.  It  ist  to 
last  for  life,  ant  no  one  shoult  form  sich  a 
connection  wif  out  reflectin'  on  all  its 
pearin's.  It  1st  hartly  possiple  t'at  peo- 
ple in  t'e  prosperity  ant  happiness  of  t'ese 
Littlepages  woult  wish  to  see  an  only  son, 
ant  f  e  heir  of  f  eir  name  ant  estates,  tak- 
in'  for  a  wife  a  gal  out  of  t'e  woots ;  one 
fat  is  not  only  a  chainpearer's  niece,  put 
who  hast  peen  a  chainpearer  herself,  ant 
who  can  pring  into  f  eir  family  no  one  fing 
to  compensate  'em  for  t'e  sacrifice.'  " 
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"And  you  had  the  heart  to  be  quiet, 
Andries,  and  let  Ursula  say  all  this  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  lat,  how  coult  I  help  it  ?  You 
woult  have  tone  it  yourself,  Mortaunt, 
coult  you  haf  he'rt  how  prettily  she  turnet 
her  periouts,  as  I  haf  he'rt  you  call  it,  and 
how  efery  syllaple  she  sait  come  from 
t'e  heart.  T'en  t'e  face  of  t'e  gal  wast 
enough  to  convince  me  t'at  she  wast  right; 
she  looket  so  'arnest,  ant  sat,  ant  peau- 
tiful,  Mortaunt !  No,  no ;  when  an  itee 
comes  into  t'e  mint,  wit'  t'e  ait  of  sich 
worts  and  looks,  my  poy,  'tis  not  an  easy 
matter  to  get  rit  of  it." 

"You  do  not  seriously  mean  to  say, 
Chainbearer,  that  you  will  refuse  me 
Dus?" 

"Dus  will  do  t'at  herself,  lat;  for  she 
is  still  a  chainpearer's  niece,  ant  j^ou  are 
still  General  Littlepage's  son  ant  heir. 
Try  her,  ant  see  what  she  wilt  say  ?  " 

"  But  I  have  tried  her,  as  you  call  it ; 
have  told  her  of  my  love ;  have  offered 
her  my  hand,  and — " 

"Ant  what?" 

"Why,  she  did  not  answer  me  as  you 
say  she  answered  you." 

"Hast  t'e  gal  sait  she  woult  haf  you, 
Mortaunt  ?    Hast  she  said  yes  ?  " 

"  Conditionally  she  has.  If  my  grand- 
mother cheerfully  consent,  and  my  pa- 
rents do  the  same ;  and  my  sister  Ket- 
tletas  and  her  husband,  and  my  laughing, 
merry  Kate,  then  Dus  will  accept  me." 

"  T'is  ist  strange  !  Ah  !  I  see  how  it  is;  t'e 
gal  has  seen  you,  and  peen  much  wit'  you, 
and  talket  wit'  you,  ant  sung  wit'  you, 
ant  iaughet  wit'  you ;  ant  1  s'pose  a'ter 
all,  fat  will  make  a  tifferencein  her  judg- 
ment of  3Tou.  I'm  a  patchelor,  Mortaunt, 
ant  haf  no  wife,  nor  any  sweetheart,  put 
it  ist  easy  enough  to  comprehent  how  all 
t'ese  matters  must-make  a  fery  great  tif- 
ference.  I'm  glat,  howsefer,  t'at  t'e  tif- 
ference  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  t'e  gal 
forget  all  your  frients ;  for  if  efery  poty 
consents,  ant  is  cheerful,  why  t'en  my 
bein'  a  chainbearer,  and  Dus  pein'  so  poor 
ant  forsaken  like,  will  not  pe  so  likely  to 
be  rememperet  hereafter,  and  bring  you 
pitter  t' oughts." 

"Andries  Coejemans,  I  swear  to  you,  I 
would  rather  become  your  nephew  at  this 


1  moment,  than  become  the  son-in-law  of 
Washington  himself,  had  he  a  daughter." 

"  T'at  means  you'd  rat'er  haf  Dus  fan 
any  ot'er  gal  of  your  acquaintance.  T'at's 
nat'ral  enough,  and  may  make  me  look 
like  his  excellency,  for  a  time,  in  3^our 
eyes ;  put  when  you  come  to  t'ink  and 
feel  more  coolly,  my  tear  poy,  t'ere  ist  t'e 
tanger  t'at  you  wilt  see  some  tifference 
petween  t'e  captain-general  and  comman- 
ter-in-chief  of  all  t'e  American  armies, 
and  a  poor  chainpearer,  who  in  his  pest 
tays  was  nut'in'  more  fan  a  captain  in 
t'e  New  York  line.  I  know  you  lofe  me, 
Mortaunt;  put  fere  ist  tanger  fat  it 
might  not  pe  exactly  an  uncle  and 
nephew's  love  in  t'e  long  run.  I  am  only 
a  poor  Tutchman,  when  all  is  sait,  wif  out 
much  etication,  and  wif  no  money,  ant 
not  much  more  manners;  while  you've 
peen  to  college,  and  pe  college  l'arn't, 
ant  pe  as  gay  ant  gallant  a  spark  as  can 
pe  fount  in  t'e  States,  as  we  call  t'e  olt 
colonies  now.  Wast  you  a  Yankee,  Mor- 
taunt, I'd  see  you  marriet,  and  unmarriet 
twenty  times,  pefore  I'd  own  as  much  as 
t'is;  put  a  man  may  pe  sensible  of  his 
ignorance  ant  pat  etication,  and  weak- 
nesses, wif  out  wishin'  to  pe  tolt  of  it  to 
his  face,  and  laughed  at  apout  it,  py  efery 
ABC  scholar  fat  comes  out  of  New 
Englant.  No,  no — I'm  a  poor  Tutchman, 
I  know ;  ant  a  poty  may  say  as  much  to  a 
frient,  when  he  woult  tie  pefore  he  woult 
own  fere  wast  anyf  ing  poor  apout  it  to 
an  inimy." 

"  I  would  gladly  pursue  this  discourse, 
Andries,  and  bring  it  to  a  happj'  termina- 
tion," I  answered;  "but  here  come  the 
squatters  in  a  body,  and  I  suppose  some 
movement  or  proposal  is  in  the  wind.  We 
will  defer  our  matter,  then;  you  remem- 
bering that  I  agree  to  none  of  your  opin- 
ions or  decisions.  Dus  is  to  be  mine,  if 
indeed  we  can  protect  her  against  the 
grasp  of  these  wretches.  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  that  subject,  too;  but 
this  is  not  the  moment  to  utter  it." . 

Chainbearer  seized  my  hand,  and  gave 
it  a  friendly  pressure,  which  terminated 
the  discourse.  On  the  subject  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Thousandacres  toward  Dus, 
I  was  now  not  altogether  free  from  un- 
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easiness  ;  though  the  tumult  of  rapturous 
feeling*  through  which  I  had  just  passed 
drove  it  temporarily  from  my  mind.  I 
had  no  apprehensions  that  Ursula  Mal- 
hone  would  ever  he  induced,  by  ordinary 
means,  to  become  the  wife  of  Zephaniah  j 
but  I  trembled  as  to  what  might  he  the 
influence  of  menaces  against  her  uncle 
and  myself.  Nor  was  I  altogether  easy 
on  the  score  of  the  carrying  out  of  those 
menaces.  It  often  happens  with  crime, 
us  in  the  commission  of  ordinary  sins, 
that  men  are  impelled  by  circumstances, 
which  drive  them  to  deeds  from  which 
they  would  have  recoiled  in  horror,  had 
the  consummation  been  directly  presented 
to  their  minds,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  mediate  causes.  But  the  crisis 
was  evidently  approaching,  and  I  waited 
with  as  much  calmness  as  I  could  assume 
for  its  development.  As  for  Chainbearer, 
being  still  ignorant  of  the  conversation  I 
had  overheard  in  the  mill,  he  had  no  ap- 
prehensions of  evil  from  the  source  of  my 
greatest  dread. 

The  day  had  advanced,  all  this  time, 
and  the  sun  had  set,  and  night  was  close 
upon  us,  as  Tobit  and  his  brethren  came 
to  the  door  of  our  prison,  and  called  upon 
Chainbearer  and  myself  to  come  forth, 
leaving  Susquesus  behind.  We  obeyed 
with  alacrity ;  for  there  was  a  species  of 
liberty  in  being  outside  of  those  logs,  with 
my  limbs  unfettered,  though  a  vigilant 
watch  was  kept  over  us  both.  On  each 
side  of  me  walked  an  armed  man,  and 
Chainbearer  was  honored  with  a  similar 
guard.  For  all  this,  old  Andries  cared 
but  little.  He  knew  and  I  knew  that  the 
time  could  not  be  very  distant  when  we 
might  expect  to  hear  from  Frank  Mal- 
bone ;  and  every  minute  that  went  by 
added  to  our  confidence  in  this  respect. 

We  were  about  half-way  between  the 
storehouse  and  the  dwelling  of  Thousand- 
acres,  toward  which  our  steps  were  di- 
rected, when  Andries  suddenly  stopped, 
and  asked  leave  to  say  a  word  to  me  in 
private.  Tobit  was  at  a  loss  how  to  take 
this  request ;  but,  there  being  an  evident 
desire  to  keep  on  reasonably  good  terms 
with  Chainbearer,  after  a  short  pause  he 
consented  to  form  an  extended  ring  with 


his  brothers,  leaving  me  and  my  old  friend 
in  its  center. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  t'ink  atvisaple  in 
t'is  matter,"  commenced  Andries,  in  a 
sort  of  whisper.  "It  cannot  pe  long  afore 
Malpone  will  be  pack  wit'  t'e  posse  ant 
constaples,  ant  so  fort' ;  now,  if  we  tell 
t'ese  rapscallions  t'at  we  want  taylight  to 
meet  our  inimies  in,  and  t'at  we  haf  no 
stomach  for  nightwork,  perhaps  t'ey'll 
carry  us  pack  to  jail,  ant  so  gif  more 
time  to  Frank  to  get  here." 

"It  will  be  much  better,  Chainbearer, 
to  prolong  our  interview  with  these  squat- 
ters, so  that  you  and  I  may  be  at  large, 
or  at  least  not  shut  up  in  the  storehouse, 
when  Malbone  makes  his  appearance.  In 
the  confusion  we  may  even  escape  and 
join  our  friends,  which  will  be  a  thousand 
times  better  than  to  be  found  within  four, 
walls." 

Andries  nodded  his  head,  in  sign  of  ac- 
quiescence, and  thenceforth  he  seemed  to 
aim  at  drawing  things  out,  in  order  to 
gain  time,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  a 
speedy  conclusion.  As  soon  as  our  dis- 
course was  ended,  the  young  men  closed 
round  us  again,  and  we  moved  on  in  a 
body. 

Darkness  being  so  close  upon  us,  Thou- 
sandacres  had  determined  to  hold  his 
court,  this  time,  within  the  house,  having 
a  care  to  a  sufficient  watchfulness  about 
the  door.  There  is  little  variation  in  the 
internal  distribution  of  the  room  of  what 
may  be  called  an  American  cottage. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  space  is  given  to 
the  principal  apartment,  which  contains 
the  fireplace,*  and  is  used  for  all  the 
purposes  of  kitchen  and  sitting-room, 
while  the  rest  of  the  building  is  parti- 
tioned into  three  several  subdivisions. 
One  of  these  subdivisions  is  commonly  a 
small  bedroom ;  another  is  the  buttery, 
and  the  third  holds  the  stairs,  or  ladders, 
by  which  to  ascend  to  the  loft,  or  to  de- 
scend to  the  cellar.  Such  was  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  dwelling  of  Thousand- 
acres,  and  such  is  the  arrangement  in 
thousands    of    other     similar     buildings 


*  At  the  present  day,  the  cooking-stove  has  nearly 
superseded  the  open  fireplace. 
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throughout  the  land.  The  thriving-  hus- 
bandman is  seldom  long"  contented,  how- 
ever, with  such  narrow  and  humble  ac- 
commodations ;  but  the  framed  house,  of 
two  stories  in  height,  and  with  five  win- 
dows in  front,  usually  soon  succeeds  this 
cottage,  in  his  case.  It  is  rare,  indeed, 
that  any  American  private  edifice  has 
more  than  five  windows  in  front,  the  few 
exceptions  which  do  •  exist  to  the  rule 
being  residences  of  mark,  and  the  super- 
numerary windows  are  generally  to  be 
found  in  wings.  Some  of  our  old,  solid, 
substantial,  stone  country  houses  occa- 
sionally stretch  themselves  out  to  eight  or 
nine  apertures  of  this  sort,  but  they  are 
rare.  I  cannot  gossip  here,  however, 
about  country  houses  and  windows,  when 
I  have  matters  so  grave  before  me  to 
relate. 

In  the  forest,  and  especially  in  the 
newer  portions  of  New  York,  the  even- 
ings are  apt  to  be  cool,  even  in  the  warm 
months.  That  memorable  night,  I  well 
remember,  had  a  sharpness  about  it  that 
threatened  even  a  frost,  and  Prudence 
had  lighted  a  fire  on  the  yawning  hearth 
of  her  rude  chimney.  By  the  cheerful 
blaze  of  that  fire,  which  was  renewed 
from  time  to  time  by  dried  brush,  the 
American  frontier  substitute  for  the 
fagot,  were  the  scenes  I  am  about  to 
mention  enacted. 

We  found  all  the  males,  and  several  of 
the  females,  assembled  in  the  large  apart- 
ment of  the  building  I  have  described, 
when  Chainbearer  and  myself  entered. 
The  wife  of  Tobit,  with  one  or  two  of  the 
sisterhood,  however,  were  absent ;  doubt- 
less in  attendance  on  Dus.  Lowiny,  I  re- 
marked, stood  quite  near  the  fire,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  girl  seemed  to  me  to 
be  saddened  and  thoughtful.  I  trust  I 
shall  not  be  accused  of  being  a  coxcomb, 
if  I  add  that  the  idea  crossed  my  mind 
that  the  appearance  and  manners  of  a 
youth  so  much  superior  to  those  with 
whom  she  was  accustomed  to  associate 
had  made  a  slight  impression  on  this 
girl's — I  will  not  say  heart,  for  imagina- 
tion would  be  the  better  word — and  had 
awakened  sympathies  that  manifested 
themselves    in     her    previous    conduct ; 


while  the  shade  that  was  now  cast 
across  her  brow  came  quite  as  much 
from  the  scene  she  had  witnessed  between 
myself  and  Dus,  near  the  rock,  as  from 
seeing  me  again  a  prisoner.  The  friend- 
ship of  this  girl  might  still  be  of  impor- 
tance to  me,  and  still  more  so  to  Ursula, 
and  I  will  acknowledge  that  the  appre- 
hension of  losing  it  was  far  from  pleasant. 
I  could  only  wait  for  the  developments  of 
time,  however,  in  order  to  reach  any  cer- 
tainty on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  most 
interesting  topics. 

Thousandacres  had  the  civility  to  order 
us  chairs,  and  we  took  our  seats  accord- 
ingly. On  looking  round  the  grave  and 
attentive  circle,  I  could  trace  no  new 
signs  of  hostility ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  countenances  of  all  seemed  more  pa- 
cific than  they  were  when  we  parted.  I 
considered  this  as  an  omen  that  I  and  my 
friend  should  receive  some  propositions 
that  tended  toward  peace.  In  this  I  was 
not  mistaken  ;  the  first  words  that  were 
uttered  having  that  character. 

' e It's  time  this  matter  atween  us,  Chain 
bearer,"  commenced  Thousandacres  him- 
self, "  should  be  brought  to  suthin'  like 
an  eend.  It  keeps  the  b'ys  from  their 
lumberin',  and  upsets  my  whull  family. 
I  call  myself  a  reasonable  man ;  and  be  as 
ready  to  settle  a  difficulty  on  as  accom- 
modatin;  tarms  as  any  parson  3Tou'll  find 
by  lookin'  up  and  down  the  land.  Many 
is  the  difficulty  that  I've  settled  in  my 
day ;  and  1  'm  not  too  old  to  settle  'em 
now.  Sometimes  I've  fit  out,  when  I've 
fell  in  with  an  obstinate  fellow  ;  sometimes 
I've  left  it  out  to  men ;  and  sometimes 
I've  settled  matters  myself.  No  man  can 
say  he  ever  know'd  me  refuse  to  hearken 
to  reason,  or  know'd  me  to  gi'n  up  a  just 
cause,  so  long  as  there  was  a  morsel  of  a 
chance  to  defend  it.  When  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  look'd  down  by  your  ac- 
cursed law,  as  you  call  it,  I'll  own  that, 
once  or  twice  in  my  time,  when  young 
and  inexper'enced,  I  did  get  the  worst  of 
it ;  and  so  was  obliged  to  sort  o'  run 
away.  But  use  makes  parfect.  I've  seen 
so  much,  by  seventy  odd,  as  to  have  l'arnt 
to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  don't 
practyce  delays  in  business.     I  look  upon 
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you,  Chainbearer,  as  a  man  much  like 
myself,  reasonable,  exper'enced,  and  will- 
in'  to  accommodate.  I  see  no  great  diffi- 
culty, therefore,  in  settlin'  this  matter  on 
the  spot,  so  as  to  have  no  more  hard  feel- 
in's  or  hot  words  atween  us.  Sich  be  my 
notions  ;  and  I  should  like  to  hear  your'n." 

"  Since  you  speak  to  me,  T'ousantacres, 
in  so  polite  and  civil  a  manner,  I'm  reaty 
to  hear  you,  ant  to  answer  in  t'e  same 
temper,"  returned  old  Andries,  his  coun- 
tenance losing-  much  of  the  determined 
and  angry  expression  with  which  he  had 
taken  his  seat  in  the  circle.  "  T'ere  ist 
nuttin'  t'at  more  pecomes  a  man  fan  mot- 
eration ;  ant  an  olt  man  in  partic'lar.  I 
do  not  t'ink,  however,  t'at  t'ere  ist  much 
resemplance  petween  you  ant  me,  T'ou- 
santacres, in  any  one  t'ing,  except  it  pe 
in  olt  age.  We're  pot'  of  us  pretty  well 
atvancet,  ant  haf  reachet  a  time  of  life 
when  it  pehooves  a  man  to  examine  ant 
reflect  on  t'e  great  trut's  t'at  are  to  pe 
fount  in  his  Piple.  T'e  Piple  ist  a  pook, 
Aaron,  t'at  ist  not  often  re't  in  t'e  woots ; 
t'ough  Almighty  Got  hast  all  t'e  same 
rights  to  t'e  sacrifices  ant  worship  of  his 
creatures  in  t'e  forest  as  to  t'e  worship 
ant  sacrifices  of  his  creatures  in  t'e  settle- 
ments. I'm  not  a  tellin'  you  t'is,  T'ousant- 
acres, py  way  of  showin'  off  my  own  l'arn- 
in' ;  for  all  I  know  on  the  subject  myself 
I  haf  got  from  Dus,  my  niece,  who  ist  as 
goot,  ant  as  willin',  ant  as  hanty  in  ex- 
plainin'  sich  matters  as  any  tominie  I  ever 
talket  wit'.  I  wish  you  would  listen  to 
her,  yourself ;  you  ant  Prutence ;  when  I 
t'ink  you  woult  allow  t'at  her  tiscourse  ist 
fery  etifyin'  ant  improfin'.  Now  you  seem 
in  t'e  right  temper,  ist  a  goot  time  to  pe 
penefitet  in  t'at  way  ;  for  t'ey  tell  me  my 
niece  ist  here,  ant  at  hant." 

"She  is;  and  I  rej'ice  that  you  have 
brought  her  name  into  the  discourse  so 
'arly,  as  it  was  my  design  to  mention  it 
myself.  I  see  we  think  alike  about  the 
3roung  woman,  Chainbearer,  and  trust 
and  believe  she'll  be  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling all  parties,  and  of  making  us  good 
fri'nds.  I've  sent  for  the  gal,  and  she'll 
soon  be  coming  along  with  Tobit's  wife, 
who  sets  by  her  wonderfully  already." 

"Well,     talkin'    of     wonterful    t'ings, 


wonters  wilt  never  cease,  I  do  pelieve  !  " 
Chainbearer  exclaimed,  for  he  really  be- 
lieved that  the  family  of  the  squatter  was 
taken  suddenly  with  a  "religious  turn," 
and  that  something  like  a  conversion  was 
about  to  occur.  "  Yes,  yes  ;  it  ist  so  ;  we 
meet  wit'  wonters  when  we  least  expect 
'em  ;  and  t'at  it  is  t'at  makes  wonters  so 
wonterful ! " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  Yes,  Hastings,  these  are  they 

Who  challenge  to  themselves  thy  country's  love; 
The  true,  the  constant,  who  alone  can  weigh 
What  glory  should  demand,  or  liberty  approve  I" 

— Akenside. 

A  pause  succeeded  this  little  opening, 
during  which  the  assembly  was  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  Ursula  Malbone,  and  the 
semi-savage  guardian  that  "  set  "  so  much 
by  her  as  not  to  leave  her  out  of  sight 
for  a  moment.  All  that  time  Thousand- 
acres  was  ruminating  on  his  own  plans ; 
while  old  Andries  was  probably  reflecting 
on  the  singular  circumstances  that  "  won- 
ters shoult  pe  so  wonterful !  "  At  length 
a  little  bustle  and  movement  occurred  near 
the  door,  the  crowd  collected  in  it  opened, 
and  Dus  walked  into  the  center  of  the 
room,  her  color  heightened  by  excitement, 
but  her  step  firm  and  her  air  full  of  spirit. 
At  first,  the  blazing  light  affected  her 
sight,  and  she  passed  a  hand  over  her 
eyes.  Then  looking  around  I  met  her 
gaze,  and  was  rewarded  for  all  my  anx- 
iety by  one  of  those  glances  into  which 
affection  knows  how  to  infuse  so  much 
that  is  meaning  and  eloquent.  I  was 
thus  favored  for  a  moment  only ;  those 
eyes  still  turning  until  they  met  the  fond, 
answering  look  of  Chainbearer.  The  old 
man  had  arisen,  and  he  now  received  his 
niece  in  his  arms,  as  a  parent  would  em- 
brace a  beloved  child. 

That  outpouring  of  feeling  lasted  but  a 
little  while.  It  had  been  unpremeditated 
and  impulsive,  and  was  almost  as  sud- 
denly suppressed.  It  gave  me,  however, 
the  happiness  of  witnessing  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  sights  that  man  can  be- 
hold ;  that  of  youth,  and  beauty,  and 
delicacy,  and  female  tenderness,  pouring 
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out  their  feelings  on  the  bosom  of  age — 
on  the  ruder  qualities  of  one  hardened  in 
person  by  exposures  of  a  life  passed  in  the 
forest.  To  me  the  contrast  between  the 
fair,  golden  hair  of  Dus,  and  the  few  strag- 
gling, bleached  locks  of  her  uncle;  the 
downy,  peach-like  cheek  of  the  girl,  and  the 
red,  wrinkled,  and  sun-dried  countenance 
of  Chainbearer,  was  perfectly  delightful. 
It  said  how  deep  must  lie  those  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature  which  could  bring  to- 
gether so  closely  two  so  differently  con- 
stituted in  all  things,  and  set  at  defiance 
the  apparent  tendencies  of  taste  and  habit. 

Dus  suffered  herself  to  be  thus  carried 
away  by  her  feelings  for  only  a  moment. 
Accustomed  in  a  degree,  as  she  certainly 
was,  to  the  rough  associations  of  the 
woods,  this  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  been  confronted  with  such  an  assem- 
bly, and  I  could  see  that  she  drew  back 
into  herself  with  womanly  reserve,  as  she 
now  gazed  around  her,  and  saw  in  what  a 
wild  and  unwonted  presence  she  stood. 
Still,  I  had  never  seen  her  look  so  su- 
premely lovely  as  she  did  that  evening, 
for  she  threw  Pris  Bayard  and  Kate,  with 
all  their  advantages  of  dress  and  freedom 
from  exposure,  far  into  the  shade.  Per- 
haps the  life  of  Ursula  Malbone  had  given 
to  her  beauty  the  very  completeness  and 
fullness  that  are  most  apt  to  be  wanting 
to  the  young  American  girl,  who  has  been 
educated  in  the  overtender  and  delicate 
manner  of  our  ordinary  parental  indul- 
gence. Of  air  and  exercise  she  had  al- 
ready enjoyed  enough,  and  they  had  im- 
parted to  her  bloom  and  person  the  rich- 
ness and  developmeut  that  are  oftener 
found  in  the  subordinate  than  in  the 
superior  classes  of  the  country. 

As  for  Thousandacres,  though  he 
watched  every  movement  of  Ursula  Mal- 
bone with  jealous  interest,  he  said  nothing 
to  interrupt  the  current  of  her  feelings. 
As  soon  as  she  left  her  uncle's  arms,  how- 
ever, Dus  drew  back  and  took  the  rude 
seat  that  I  had  placed  for  her  close  to 
Chainbearer's  side.  I  was  paid  for  this 
little  act  of  attention  by  a  sweet  smile 
from  its  subject,  and  a  lowering  look  from 
the  old  squatter,  that  admonished  me  of 
the  necessity  of  being  cautious  of  mani- 


festing too  much  of  the  interest  I  felt  in 
the  beloved  object  before  me.  As  is  usual 
in  assemblages  composed  of  the  rude  and 
unpracticed,  a  long,  awkward  pause  suc- 
ceeded this  introduction  of  Dus  to  our 
presence.  After  a  time,  however,  Aaron 
resumed  the  subject  in  hand. 

t*  "We've  met  to  settle  all  our  difficul- 
ties, as  I  was  sayin',"  observed  Thou- 
sandacres, in  a  manner  as  deliberative  and 
considerate  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  one 
of  the  most  blameless  pursuits  of  life,  the 
outward  appearances  of  virtue  and  vice 
possessing  a  surprising  resemblance  to 
each  other.  "When  men  get  together 
on  sich  a  purpose,  and  in  a  right  spirit,  it 
must  be  that  there's  a  fault  somewhere, 
if  what's  right  can't  be  come  at  atween 
'em.  What's  right  atwixt  man  and  man 
is  my  creed,  Chainbearer." 

"  What's  right  petween  man  ant  man 
is  a  goot  creet,  T'ousantacres  ;  ant  it's  a 
goot  religion,  too,"  answered  Andries, 
coldly. 

"  That  it  is  !  that  it  is  !  and  I  now  see 
that  you're  in  a  reasonable  temper,  Chain- 
bearer, and  that  there's  a  prospect  of 
business  in  you.  I  despise  a  man  that's 
so  set  in  his  notions  that  there's  no  get- 
tin'  him  to  give  in  an  inch  in  a  transac- 
tion— don't  you  hold  to  that,  too,  Captain 
Andries?  " 

"  T'at  depents  on  what  t'e  notions  pe. 
Some  notions  do  nopoty  any  goot,  ant  t'e 
sooner  we're  rit  of  'em  t'e  petter ;  while 
some  notions  pe  so  fery  excellent  t'at  a 
man  hat  pest  lay  down  his  life  as  lay 
t'em  town." 

This  answer  puzzled  Thousandacres, 
who  had  no  idea  of  a  man's  ever  dying 
for  opinion's  sake ;  and  who  was  probably 
anxious,  just  at  that  moment,  to  find  his 
companion  sufficiently  indifferent  to  prin- 
ciple to  make  some  sacrifices  to  expedi- 
ency. It  was  quite  evident  this  man  was 
disposed  to  practice  a  ruse  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  is  often  resorted  to  by  indi- 
viduals, and  sometimes  by  states,  when 
disposed  to  gain  a  great  advantage  out 
of  a  very  small  right ;  that  of  demanding 
much  more  than  they  expect  to  receive, 
and  of  making  a  great  merit  of  yielding 
points  that  they  never  had  the  smallest 
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claim  to  maintain.  But  this  disposition 
of  the  squatter's  will  make  itself  suffi- 
ciently apparent  as  we  proceed. 

"I  don't  see  any  use  in  talkin'  about 
layin'  down  lives,"  Thousandacres  re- 
turned to  Chainbearer's  remark,  "  seein' 
this  is  not  a  life  and  death  transaction  at 
all.  The  most  that  can  be  made  of  squat- 
tin',  give  the  law  its  full  swing",  is  trespass 
and  damages,  and  them  a'n't  matters  to 
frighten  a  man  that  has  stood  out  ag'in 
'em  all  his  days.  We're  pretty  much 
sich  crittur's  as  sarcumstances  make  us. 
There  be  men,  I  don't  question,  that  a  body 
can  skear  half  out  of  their  wits  with  a  writ, 
while  a  whull  flock  of  sheep,  skins  and 
wool  united,  wunt  intimidate  them  that's 
used  to  sich  things.  I  go  on  the  princi- 
ple of  doin'  what's  right,  let  the  law  say 
what  it  will  of  the  matter ;  and  this  is  the 
principle  on  which  I  wish  to  settle  our 
present  difficulty.-" 

"  Name  your  terms— name  your  terms  !  " 
cried  Chainbearer,  a  little  impatiently; 
"  talkin'  ist  talkin',  all  t'e  worlt  ofer,  and 
actin'  ist  actin'.  If  you  haf  anyt'ing  to 
propose,  here  we  are,  reaty  ant  willin'  to 
hear  it." 

"  That's  hearty,  and  just  my  way  of 
thinkin'  and  feelin',  and  I'll  act  up  to  it, 
though  it  was  the  gospel  of  St.  Paul  him- 
self, and  I  was  set  on  followin'  it.  Here, 
then,  is  the  case,  and  any  man  can  under- 
stand it.  There's  two  rights  to  all  the 
land  on  'arth,  and  the  whull  world  over. 
One  of  these  rights  is  what  I  call  a  king's 
right,  or  that  which  depends  on  writin's, 
and  laws,  and  sichlike  contrivances ;  and 
the  other  depends  on  possession.  It  stands 
to  reason,  that  fact  is  better  than  any 
writin'  about  it  can  be ;  but  I'm  willin' 
to  put  'em  on  a  footin'  for  the  timebein', 
and  for  the  sake  of  accommodatin'.  I  go 
all  for  accommodatin'  matters,  and  not 
for  stirrin'  up  ill  blood ;  and  that  I  tell 
Chainbearer,  b'ys,  is  the  right  spirit  to 
presarve  harmony  and  fri'ndship  !  " 

This  appeal  was  rewarded  by  a  murmur 
of  general  approbation  in  all  that  part  of 
the  audience  which  might  be  supposed  to 
be  in  the  squatter  interest,  while  the  part 
that  might  be  called  adverse,  remained 
silent,  though  strictly  attentive. 


"  Yes,  that's  my  principles,"  resumed 
Thousandacres,  taking  a  hearty  draught 
of  cider,  a  liquor  of  which  he  had  provided 
an  ample  allowance,  passing  the  mug  civ- 
illy to  Chainbearer,  as  soon  as  he  had  his 
swallow.  "  Yes,  that's  my  principles,  and 
good  principles  they  be,  for  them  that 
likes  peace  and  harmony,  as  all  must 
allow.  Now,  in  this  matter  afore  us,  Gen- 
eral Littlepage  and  his  partner  ripresents 
writin's,  and  I  and  mine  ripresent  fact.  I 
don't  say  which  is  the  best,  for  I  don't 
want  to  be  hard  on  any  man's  rights,  and 
'specially  when  the  accommodatin'  spirit 
is  up  and  doin' ;  but  I'm  fact,  and  the 
gin'ral's  pretty  much  writin's.  But  dif- 
ficulties has  sprung  up  atwixt  us,  and  it's 
high  time  to  put  'em  down.  I  look  upon 
you,  Chainbearer,  as  the  fri'nd  of  the 
t'other  owners  of  this  sile,  and  I'm  now 
ready  to  make  proposals,  or  to  hear  them, 
just  as  it  may  prove  convenient." 

"  I  haf  no  proposals  to  make,  nor  any 
aut'ority  to  offer  t'em.  I'm  nut'in  here 
put  a  chainpearer,  wit'  a  contract  to  sur- 
vey t'e  patent  into  into  small  lots,  and  t'en 
my  tuty  ist  tone.  Put,  here  ist  General 
Littlepage's  only  son,  ant  he  ist  empow- 
ered I  unterstant,  to  do  all  t'at  is  neces- 
sary on  t'is  tract  as  t'e  attorney — " 

"  He  is  and  he  isn't  an  attorney !  "  in- 
terrupted Thousandacres,  a  little  fiercely 
for  one  in  whom  "the  accommodatin' 
spirit  is  up."  "At  one  moment  he  says 
he's  an  attorney,  and  at  the  next  he  isn't. 
I  can't  stand  this  onsartainty  any  very 
great  while." 

"Pooh,  pooh  !  T'ousantacres,"  returned 
Chainbearer,  coolly,  "you're  frightenet 
at  your  own  shadow ;  ant  t'at  comes,  let 
me  telt  you,  from  not  lifing  in  *  peace  and 
harmony,'  as  you  call  it,  yourself,  wit'  t'e 
law.  A  man  hast  a  conscience,  whet'er 
he  pe  a  skinner  or  a  cowboy,  or  efen  a 
squatter ;  and  he  hast  it,  pecause  Got  has 
gifen  it  to  him,  and  not  on  account  of  any 
sarfices  of  his  own.  T'at  conscience  it  is, 
t'at  makes  my  young  frient  Mortaunt 
here  an  attorney  in  your  eyes,  when  he  ist 
no  more  of  a  lawyer  fan  you  pe  yourself." 

"Why  has  he  called  himself  an  at- 
torney, then,  and  why  do  you  call  him 
one  ?    An  attorney  is  an  attorney,  in  my 
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eyes,  and  little  difference  is  there  atween 
'em.  Rattlesnakes  would  fare  better  in  a 
clearin'  of  Thousandacres'  than  the  smart- 
est attorney  in  the  land  !  " 

"  Well,  well,  haf  your  own  feelin's ;  for 
I  s'pose  Satan  has  put  'em  into  you,  ant 
talkin'  won't  pring  t'em  out.  T'is  young 
gentleman,  however,  ist  no  attorney  of 
t'e  sort  you  mean,  old  squatter,  put  he 
hast  been  a  soltier,  like  myself,  ant  in  my 
own  regiment,  which  wast  his  fat'er's,  ant 
a  prave  young  man  he  ist  ant  wast,  and 
one  t'at  has  fou't  gallantly  for  liperty — " 

"If  he's  a  fri'nd  of  liberty,  he  should 
be  a  fri'nd  of  liberty's  people ;  should  give 
liberty  and  take  liberty.  Now  I  call  it 
liberty  to  let  every  man  have  as  much 
land  as  he  has  need  on,  and  no  more, 
keepin'  the  rest  for  them  that's,  in  the 
same  situation.  If  he  and  his  father  be 
true  fri'nds  of  liberty,  let  'em  prove  it 
like  men,  by  giving  up  all  claims  to  any 
more  land  than  they  want.  That's  what 
I  call  liberty !  Let  every  man  have  as 
much  land  as  he's  need  on;  that's  my  re- 
ligion, and  it's  liberty,  too."  * 

"Why  are  you  so  moterate,  T'ousant- 
acres  ?  why  are  you  so  unreasonaply  mo- 
terate ?  Why  not  say  t'at  efery  man  hast 
a  right  to  efery  t'hing  he  hast  need  of, 
and  .  so   make  him  comfortaple  at  once  ! 

*  I  am  a  little  apprehensive  that  the  profound  polit- 
ical philosophers  who  have  sprung  up  among  us 
within  a  few  years,  including  some  in  high  places, 
and  who  virtually  maintain  that  the  American  is  so 
ineffably  free,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country  to  suffer  him  to  be  either 
landlord  or  tenant,  however  much  he  may  desire  it 
himself  (and  no  one  pretends  that  either  law  or  facts 
compel  him  to  be  either,  contrary  to  his  own  wishes), 
will  feel  mortified  at  discovering  that  they  have  not 
the  merit  of  first  proposing  their  own  exquisite 
theory ;  Aaron  Thousandacres  having  certainly  pre- 
ceded them  by  sixty  years.  There  is  no  great  secret 
on  the  subject  of  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  favorite  doctrine,  the  Deity  himself  hav- 
ing delivered  to  man,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
Moses,  the  tenth  commandment,  with  the  obvious 
design  of  controlling  it.  An  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  institutions  of  this  country  are  unsuited  to  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  they  are  unsuited  to  meet  the  various  con- 
tingencies of  human  affairs,  and  is  an  abandonment 
of  their  defense,  as  that  defense  can  only  be  made  on 
broad,  manly,  and  justifiable  grounds.  As  a  politi- 
cal principle,  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  relations  of 
debtor  and  creditor  are  unsuited  to  the  institutions, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished.— Editor. 


T'ere  is  no  wistora  in  toin'  t'ings  by  hafs, 
ant  it  ist  alwa}'S  petter  to  surfey  all  t'e 
lant  you  want,  while  t'e  compass  is  set 
ant  t'e  chains  pe  going.  It's  just  as  much 
liperty  to  haf  a  right  to  share  in  a  man's 
tollars,  as  to  share  in  his  lants." 

"I  don't  go  as  far  as  that,  Chain- 
bearer,"  put  in  Thousandacres,  with  a 
degree  of  moderation  that  ought  to  put 
the  enemies  of  his  principles  to  the  blush. 
"Money  is  what  a  man  'arns  himself, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  it,  and  so  I  say  let 
him  keep  it  ;  but  land  is  necessary,  and 
every  man  has  a  right  to  as  much  as  he 
has  need  on — I  wouldn't  give  him  an  acre 
more,  on  no  account  at  all." 

"  Put  money  wilt  puy  lant ;  ant,  in 
sharin'  t'e  tollars,  you  share  t'e  means 
of  puying'  as  much  lant  as  a  man  hast 
neet  of ;  t'en  t'ere  ist  a  great  teal  more 
lant  ast  money  in  t'is  country,  ant,  in 
gifin'  a  man  lant,  you  only  gif  him  t'at 
which  ist  so  cheap  ant  common,  t'at  he 
must  be  a  poor  tefil  if  he  can't  get  all  t'e 
lant  he  wants  wit'out  much  trouple  and 
any  squatting  if  you  wilt  only  gif  him 
ever  so  little  money.  No,  no,  T'ousant- 
acres — you're  fery  wrong ;  you  shoult 
pegin  to  tivite  wit'  t'e  tollars,  ant  t'at 
wilt  not  tisturp  society,  as  tollars  are  in 
t'e  pocket,  ant  go  ant  come  efery  day ; 
whereast  lant  is  a  fixture,  and  some  people 
lofe  t'eir  own  hills,  ant  rocks,  ant  trees — 
when  t'ey  haf  peen  long  in  a  family  most 
especially." 

There  was  a  dark  scowl  gathering  on 
the  brow  of  Thousandacres,  partty  be- 
cause he  felt  himself  puzzled  by  the  up- 
right and  straightforward  common  sense 
of  Chainbearer,  and  partly  for  a  reason 
that  he  himself  made  manifest  in  the  an- 
swer that  he  quite  promptly  gave  to  my 
old  friend's  remarks. 

"No  man  need  say  anything  ag'in 
squattin'  that  wants  to  keep  fri'nds  with 
me,"  Thousandacres  put  in,  with  certain 
twitchings  about  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth,  that  were  so  many  signs  of  his 
being  in  earnest.  "  I  hold  to  liberty  and 
a  man's  rights,  and  that  is  no  reason  I 
should  be  deflected  on.  My  notions  be 
other  men's  notions,  I  know,  though  they 
be  called  squatters'  notions.     Congress- 
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men  have  held  'em,  and  will  hold  'em 
ag'in,  if  they  expect  much  support,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  at  election 
time.  I  daresay  the  day  will  come  when 
governors  will  be  found  to  hold  'em.  Gov- 
ernors be  but  men  a'ter  all,  and  must  hold 
doctrines  that  satisfy  men's  wants,  or 
they  won't  be  governors  long-.*  But  all 
this  is  nuthin'  but  talk,  and  I  want  to 
come  to  suthin'  like  business,  Chainbearer. 
Here's  this  clearin',  and  here's  the  lum- 
ber. Now,  I'm  willin'  to  settle  on  some 
sich  tarms  as  these  :  I'll  keep  the  lumber, 
carryin'  it  off  as  soon  as  the  water  gets 
to  be  high  enough,  agreein'  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  by  not  fellin'  another  tree, 
though  I  must  have  the  right  to  saw  up 
sich  logs  as  be  cut  and  hauled  already ; 
and  then,  as  to  the  land  and  clearin',  if 
the  writin'  owners  want  'em,  they  can 
have  'em  by  payin'  for  the  betterments, 
leavin'  the  price  out  to  men  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, sin'  city-bred  folks  can't  know 
nothin'  of  the  toil  and  labor  of  the  chop- 
pin',  and  loggin',  and  ashin',  and  gettin' 
in,  and  croppin'  new  lands." 

"Mortaunt,  t'at  proposal  ist  for  you.  I 
half  nut 'in'  to  do  wit'  t'e  clearin'  put  to 
survey  it ;  and  t'at  much  will  I  perform, 
when  I  get  as  far  ast  t'e  place,  come  t'ere 
goot,  or  come  t'ere  efil  of  it." 

"Survey  this  clearin'  !  "  put  in  Tobit, 
with  his  raven  throat,  and  certainly  in 
a  somewhat  menacing  tone.  "No,  no, 
Chainbearer — the  man  is  not  out  in  the 
woods  that  could  ever  get  his  chain  across 
this  clearin'." 

"T'at  man,  I  tell  you,  is  Andries  Coeje- 
mans,  commonly  called  Chainbearer," 
answered  my  old  friend,  calmly.  "  No 
clearin',  ant  no  squatter,  ever  stoppet 
him  yet,  nor  do  I  t'ink  he  will  pe  stoppet 
here,  from  performin'  his  tuty.  Put  prag- 
gin'  is  a  pat  quality,  ant  we'll  leaf  time 
to  show  t'e  trut'." 

Thousandacres  gave  a  loud  hem,  and 
looked  very  dark,  though  he  said  nothing 
until  time  had  been  given  to  his  blood  to 
resume  its  customary  current.  Then  he 
pursued   the   discourse   as   follows  —  evi- 


*  Thousandacres    speaks   here    like   a   veritable 
prophet.— Editor. 


dently  bent  on  keeping  on  good  terms 
with  Chainbearer  as  long  as  possible. 

"On  the  whull,"  he  said,  "I  rather 
think,  Tobit,  'twill  be  best  if  you  leave 
this  matter  altogether  to  me.  Years  cool 
the  blood,  and  allow  time  to  reason  to 
spread.  Years  be  as  necessary  to  judg- 
ment as  a  top  to  a  fruit-tree.  I  kind  o' 
b'lieve  that  Chainbearer  and  I,  being  both 
elderly  and  considerate  men,  will  be  apt 
to  get  along  best  together.  I  daresay, 
Chainbearer,  that  if  the  surveyin'  of  this 
clearin'  be  put  to  you  on  the  footin'  of  de- 
fiance, that  your  back  would  get  up,  like 
anybody  else's,  and  you'd  bring  on  the 
chain,  let  who  might  stand  in  your  way. 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  You're 
welcome  to  chain  out  just  as  much  of  this 
part  of  the  patent  as  you  see  fit,  and  'twill 
help  us  along  so  much  the  better  when  we 
come  to*  the  trade.  Reason's  reason,  and 
I'm  of  an  accommodatin'  spirit." 

"  So  much  t'e  better,  T'ousantacres ; 
yes,  so  much  t'e  better,"  answered  old 
Andries,  somewhat  mollified  by  the  con- 
ciliatory temper  in  which  the  squatter 
now  delivered  himself.  "  When  work  ist 
to  pe  performet,  it  must  pe  performet ; 
ant,  as  I'm  hiret  to  surfey  and  chain  t'e 
whole  estate,  t'e  whole  estate  must  be 
chainet  and  surfeyet.  Well,  what  else 
haf  you  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  answered  as  to  my  first  offer. 
I'll  take  the  lumber,  agreein'  not  to  cut 
another  tree,  and  the  valie  of  the  better- 
ments can  be  left  out  to  men." 

"I  am  the  proper  person  to  answer  this 
proposal,"  I  thought  it  now  right  to  say, 
lest  Andries  and  Thousandacres  should 
get  to  loggerheads  again  on  some  minor 
and  immaterial  point,  and  thus  endanger 
every  hope  of  keeping  the  peace  until  Mal- 
bone  could  arrive.  "  At  the  same  time, 
I  consider  it  no  more  than  right  to  tell 
you,  at  once,  that  I  have  no  power  that 
goes  so  far  as  to  authorize  me  to  agree  to 
your  terms.  Both  Colonel  Follock  and 
my  father  have  a  stern  sense  of  justice, 
and  neither,  in  my  opinion,  will  feel  much 
of  a  disposition  to  yield  to  any  conditions 
that,  in  the  least,  may  have  the  appear- 
ance of  compromising  an}7-  of  their  rights 
as  landlords.     I  have  heard  them  both 
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say  that,  in  these  particulars,  '  yielding 
an  inch  would  he  giving-  an  ell,'  and  I 
confess  that,  from  all  I  have  seen  lately 
of  settlers  and  settlements,  I'm  very  much 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  My  princi- 
pals ma}^  concede  something,  hut  they'll 
never  treat  on  a  subject  of  which  all  the 
right  is  on  their  own  side." 

"Am  I  to  understand  you,  young  man, 
that  you're  onaccommodatin',  and  that 
my  offers  isn't  to  be  listened  to,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they're  made?  "  demanded 
Thousandacres,  somewhat  dryly. 

".  You  are  to  understand  me  as  meaning 
exactly  what  I  say,  sir.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  no  authority  to  accept 
your  offers,  and  shall  not  assume  any, 
let  the  consequences  to  myself  be  what 
they  may.  Indeed,  any  promises  made  in 
duresse  are  good  for  nothing." 

'■'.  Anan  !  "  cried  the  squatter.  fe  This  is 
Mooseridge  Patent,  and  Washington,  late 
Charlotte  County — and  this  is  the  place 
we  are  to  sign  and  seal  in,  if  writin's  pass 
atween  us." 

"  By  promises  made  in  duresse,  I  mean 
promises  made  while  the  party  making 
them  is  in  confinement,  or  not  absolutely 
free  to  make  them  or  not ;  such  promises 
are  good  for  nothing  in  law,  even  though 
all  the  '  writings '  that  could  be  drawn 
passed  between  the  parties." 

<*.  This  is  strange  doctrine,  and  says  but 
little  for  your  boasted  law,  then  !  At  one 
time  it  asks  for  writin's,  and  nothin'  but 
writin's  will  answer  ;  and  then  all  the 
writin's  on  'arth  be  of  no  account !  Yet 
some  folks  complain,  and  have  hard  feel- 
in's,  if  a  man  wunt  live  altogether  up  to 
law  ! " 

"  I  rather  think,  Thousandacres,  you 
overlook  the  objects  of  the  law,  in  its 
naked  regulations.  Law  is  to  enforce  the 
right,  and  were  it  to  follow  naked  rules, 
without  regard  to  principles,  it  might  be- 
come the  instrument  of  effecting  the  very 
mischiefs  it  is  designed  to  counteract." 

I  might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble 
of  uttering  this  fine  speech ;  which  caused 
the  old  squatter  to  stare  at  me  in  wonder, 
and  produced  a  smile  among  the  young 
men,  and  a  titter  among. the  females.  I 
observed,  however,  that  the  anxious  face 


of  Lowiny  expressed  admiration,  rather 
than  the  feeling  that  was  so  prevalent 
among  the  sisterhood. 

"  There's  no  use  in  talkin'  to  this  young 
spark,  Chainbearer,"  Thousandacres  said, 
a  little  impatiently  in  the  way  of  manner, 
too;  "he's  passed, his  days  in  the  open 
country,  and  has  got  open-country  ways, 
and  notions,  and  talk ;  and  them's  things 
I  don't  pretend  to  understand.  You're 
woods,  mainly ;  he's  open  country ;  and 
I'm  clearin'.  There's  a  difference  atween 
each  ;  but  woods  and  clearin'  come  cluss- 
est ;  and  so  I'll  say  my  say  to  you.  Be 
you,  now,  r'ally  disposed  to  accommodate, 
or  not,  old  Andries  ?  " 

"Any  t'ing  t'at  ist  right,  ant  just,  ant 
reasonaple,  T'ousantacres ;  ant  nut'in' 
t'at  ist  not." 

"  That's  just  my  way  of  thinkin'  !  If 
the  law,  now,  would  do  as  much  as  that 
for  a  man,  the  attorneys  would  soon 
starve.  Wa-a-L  we'll  try  now  to  come  to 
tarms  as  soon  as  possible.  You're  a  single 
man,  I  know,  Chainbearer;  but  I've  al- 
ways supposed  'twas  on  account  of  no  dis- 
like to  the  married  state,  but  because  j^ou 
didn't  chance  to  light  on  the  right  gal ; 
or  maybe  on  account  of  the  surveyin' 
principle,  which  keeps  a  man  pretty  much 
movin'  about  from  tract  to  tract ;  though 
not  much  more  than  squattin'doos,neither, 
if  the  matter  was  inquired  into." 

I  understood  the  object  of  this  sudden 
change  from  fee-simples,  and  possessions, 
and  the  "  accommodatin'  spirit,"  to  matri- 
mony ;  but  Chainbearer  did  not.  He  onty 
looked  his  surprise ;  while,  as  to  myself, 
if  I  looked  at  all  as  I  felt,  I  must  have 
been  the  picture  of  uneasiness.  The  be- 
loved, unconscious  Dus  sat  there  in  her 
maiden  beauty,  interested  and  anxious  in 
her  mind,  beyond  all  question,  but  totally 
ignorant  of  the  terrible  blow  that  was 
meditated  against  herself.  As  Andries 
looked  his  desire  to  hear  more,  instead  of 
answering  the  strange  remark  he  had  just 
heard,  Thousandacres  proceeded — 

"  It's  quite  nat'ral  to  think  of  matri- 
mony, afore  so  many  young  folks,  isn't 
it,  Chainbearer?"  added  the  squatter, 
chuckling  at  his  own  conceits.  "  Here's 
lots  of  b'ys  and  gals  about  me ;  and  I'm 
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just  as  accommodatin'  in  finding-  husbands 
or  wives  for  my  fri'nds  and  neighbors  as 
I  am  in  settlin'  all  other  difficulties.  Any- 
thing- for  peace  and  a  good  neighborhood 
is  my  religion  ! ' ' 

Old  Andries  passed  a  hand  over  his 
eyes,  in  the  way  one  is  apt  to  do  when  he 
wishes  to  aid  a  mental  effort  by  external 
application.  It  was  evident  he  was  puz- 
zled to  find  out  what  the  squatter  would 
be  at,  though  he  soon  put  a  question  that 
brought  about  something  like  an  explana- 
tion. 

"  I  ton't  unterstant  you,  T'ousantacres; 
— no,  I  ton't  unterstant  you.  Is  it  your 
tesire  to  gif  me  one  of  your  puxom  ant 
fine-lookin'  gals,  here,  for  a  wife  ?  " 

The  squatter  laughed  heartily  at  this 
notion,  the  young  men  joining  in  the 
mirth,  while  the  constant  titter  that  the 
females  had  kept  up  ever  since  the  subject 
of  matrimony  was  introduced  was  greatly 
augmented  in  zest.  An  indifferent  spec- 
tator would  have  supposed  that  the  ut- 
most good  feeling  prevailed  among  us. 

"With  all  my  heart,  Chainbearer,  if 
you  can  persuade  any  of  the  gals  to  have 
you ! "  cried  Thousandacres,  with  the 
most  apparent  acquiescence.  "With 
such  a  son-in-law,  I  don't  know  but  I 
should  take  to  the  chain,  a'ter  all,  and 
measure  out  my  clearin's  as  well  as  the 
grandee  farmers,  who  take  pride  in  know- 
in'  where  their  lines  be.  There's  Lowiny, 
she's  got  no  spark,  and  might  suit  you 
well  enough,  if  she'd  only  think  so." 

"Lowiny  don't  think  any  sich  thing; 
and  isn't  likely  to  think  a n}^  sich  thing," 
answered  the  girl,  in  a  quick,  irritated 
manner. 

"Wa-a-1,  I  do  s'pose,  a'ter  all,  Chain- 
bearer,"  Thousandacres  resumed,  "we'll 
get  no  weddin'  out  of  you.  Threescore- 
and-ten  is  somewhat  late  for  takin'  a  first 
wife  ;  though  I've  known  widowers  marry 
ag'in  when  hard  on  upon  ninet}r.  When 
a  man  has  taken  one  wife  in  'arly  life,  he 
has  a  kind  o'  right  to  another  in  old  age." 

"Yes — yes — or  a  hundred  either,"  put 
in  Prudence,  with  spirit.  "Give  'em  a 
chance  only,  and  they'll  find  wives  as  long 
as  they  can  find  breath  to  ask  women  to 
have  'em  ?     Gals,  you  may  make  up  your 


minds  to  that — no  man  will  mourn  long 
for  any  on  you,  a'ter  your  once  dead 
and  buried." 

I  should  think  this  little  sally  must  have 
been  somewhat  common,  as  neither  the 
"  b'ys  "  nor  the  "gals  "  appeared  to  give 
it  much  attention.  These  matrimonial 
insinuations  occur  frequently  in  the  world, 
and  Prudence  was  not  the  first  woman, 
by  a  million,  who  had  ventured  to  make 
them. 

"  I  will  own  I  was  not  so  much  thinkin' 
of  providin'  a  wife  for  you,  Chainbearer, 
as  I  was  thinkin'  of  providin'  one  for  a 
son  of  mine,"  continued  Thousandacres. 
"  Here's  Zephaniah,  now,  is  as  active  and 
hard-workin',  upright,  honest  and  obe- 
dient a  3roung  man  as  can  be  found  in  this 
country.  He's  of  a  suitable  age,  and  be- 
gins to  think  of  a  wife.  I  tell  him  to 
marry,  by  all  means,  for  it's  the  bless- 
edest  condition  of  life,  is  the  married 
state,  that  man  ever  entered  into.  You 
wouldn't  think  it,  perhaps,  on  lookin'  at 
old  Prudence,  there,  and  beholdin'  what 
she  now  is ;  but  I  speak  from  exper'ence 
in  recommendin'  matrimony ;  and  I 
wouldn't  on  no  account  say  what  I  didn't 
really  think  in  the  matter.  A  little  mat- 
rimony might  settle  all  our  difficulties, 
Chainbearer." 

"You  surely  do  not  expect  me  to  marry 
your  son,  Zephaniah,  I  must  s'pose,  T'ou- 
santacres ! "  answered  Andries,  inno- 
cently. 

The  laugh,  this  time,  was  neither  as 
loud  nor  as  general  as  before,  intense  ex- 
pectation rendering  the  auditors  grave. 

"No,  no;  I'll  excuse  you  from  that,  of 
a  sartainty,  old  Andries ;  though  you  may 
have  Lowiny,  if  you  can  only  prevail  on 
the  gal.  But,  speakin'  of  Zephaniah,  I 
can  r'ally  ricommend  the  young  man ;  a 
thing  I'd  never  do  if  he  didn't  desarve  it, 
though  he  is  my  son.  No  one  can  say 
that  I'm  in  the  habit  of  ever  ricommend- 
in'  my  own  things,  even  to  the  boards. 
The  lumber  of  Thousandacres  is  as  well 
known  in  all  the  markets  below,  they  tell 
me,  as  the  flour  of  any  miller  in  the  high- 
est credit.  It's  just  so  with  the  b'ys,  bet- 
ter lads  is  not  to  be  met  with  ;  and  I  can 
ricommend  Zephaniah  with  just  as  much 
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confidence  as  I  could  ricomraend  any  lot 
of  boards  I  ever  rafted." 

"And  what  haf  I  to  do  wit'  all  this?  " 
asked  Chainbearer,  gravely. 

"  Why,  the  matter  is  here,  Chainbearer, 
if  3'ou'll  only  look  a  little  into  it.  There's 
difficulty  atween  us,  and  pretty  serious 
difficulty,  too.  In  me  the  accommodatin' 
spirit  is  up,  as  I've  said  afore,  and  am 
willin'  to  say  ag'in.  Now  I've  my  son, 
Zeph,  here,  as  I've  said,  and  he's  lookin' 
about  for  a  wife  ;  and  you've  a  niece  here 
— Dus  Malbone,  I  s'pose  is  her  name — and 
they'd  just  suit  each  other.  It  seems 
they're  acquainted  somewhat,  and  have 
kept  company  some  time  already,  and 
that'll  make  things  smooth.  Now  what 
I  offer  is  just  this,  and  no  more  ;  not  a  bit 
of  it.  I  offer  to  send  off  for  a  magistrate, 
and  I'll  do't  at  my  own  expense ;  it  shan't 
cost  you  a  farthin'  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
magistrate  comes,  we'll  have  the  young 
folks  married  on  the  spot,  and  that  will 
make  etarnal  peace  forever,  as  you  must 
suppose,  atween  you  and  me.  Wa-a-1, 
peace  made  atween  us,  'twill  leave  but 
little  to  accommodate  with  the  writin' 
owners  of  the  sile,  seein'  that  you  are  on 
tarms  with  'em  all,  that  a  body  may  set 
you  down  all  as  one  as  bein'  of  the  same 
family,  like.  If  Gin'ral  Littlepage  makes 
a  p'int  of  anything  of  the  sort,  I'll  engage 
no  one  of  my  family,  in  all  futur'  time,  shall 
ever  squat  on  any  lands  he  may  lay  claim 
to,  whether  he  owns  'em  or  not." 

I  saw  quite  plainly  that  at  first  Chain- 
bearer  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  nat- 
ure of  the  squatter's  proposal.  Neither 
did  Dus  herself ;  though  somewhat  pre- 
pared for  such  a  thing  by  her  knowledge 
of  Zephaniah's  extravagant  wishes  on  the 
subject.  But  when  Thousandacres  spoke 
plainly  of  sending  for  a  magistrate,  and  of 
having  "the  young  folks  married  on  the 
spot,"  it  was  not  easy  to  mistake  his  mean- 
ing, and  astonishment  was  soon  succeeded 
by  offended  pride  in  the  breast  of  old  An- 
dries,  and  that  to  a  degree  and  in  a  man- 
ner I  had  never  before  witnessed  in  him. 
Perhaps  I  ought,  in  justice  to  my  excellent 
friend,  to  add  that  his  high  principles  and 
keen  sense  of  right  were  quite  as  much 
wounded  by  the  strange  proposal  as  his 


personal  feelings.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  could  or  would  speak;  when  he 
did,  it  was  with  a  dignity  and  severity  of 
manner  which  I  really  had  no  idea  he  could 
assume.  The  thought  of  Ursula  Malbone's 
being  sacrificed  to  such  a  being  as  Zepha- 
niah,  and  such  a  family  as  the  squatter's, 
shocked  all  his  sensibilities,  and  appeared 
for  a  moment  to  overcome  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  was  plainer  ifchan  that 
the  breed  of  Thousandacres  saw  no  such 
violation  of  the  proprieties  in  their  scheme. 
The  vulgar,  almost  invariably,  in  this 
country,  reduce  the  standard  of  distinc- 
tion to  mere  money ;  and  in  this  respect 
they  saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  that  Dus 
was  not  much  better  off  than  they  were 
themselves.  All  those  points  which  de- 
pended on  taste,  refinement,  education, 
habits  and  principle,  were  Hebrew  to 
them;  and,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course, 
they  took  no  account  of  qualities  they 
could  neither  see  nor  comprehend.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  they  could 
imagine  the  young  squatter  might  make 
a  suitable  husband  to  one  who  was  known 
to  have  carried  chain  in  the  forest. 

"I  pelieve  I  do  begin  to  unterstant  you, 
T'ousantacres,"  said  the  Chainbearer, 
rising  from  his  chair,  and  moving  to  the 
side  of  his  niece  as  if  instinctively  to  pro- 
tect her ;  "  t'ough  it  ist  not  a  fery  easy 
t'ing  to  comprehent  such  a  proposal. 
You  wish  Ursula  Malpone  to  become  t'e 
wife  of  Zephaniah  T'ousantacres,  ant 
t'ereupon  you  wish  to  patch  up  a  peace 
wit'  General  Littlepage  and  Colonel  Fol- 
lock,  ant  obtain  an  intemnity  for  all  t'e 
wrong  ant  roppery  you  have  done  'em — " 

"  Harkee,  old  Chainbearer ;  you'd  best 
be  kearful  of  your  language — " 

"Hear  what  t'at  language  ist  to  pe, 
pefore  you  interrupt  me,  T'ousantacres. 
A  wise  man  listens  pefore  he  answers. 
Alt'ough  I  haf  nefer  peen  marriet  myself, 
I  know  what  ist  tecent  in  pehavior,  ant, 
t'erefore,  I  wilt  t'ank  you  for  t'e  wish  of 
pein'  connectet  wit'  t'e  Coejemans  ant  t'e 
Malpones.  T'at  tuty  tone,  I  wish  to  say 
t'at  my  niece  wilt  not  haf  your  poy — " 

"  You  haven't  given  the  gal  a  chance 
to  speak  for  herself,"  cried  Thousand- 
acres  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  for  he  began 
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to  be  agitated  now  with  a  fury  that  found 
a  little  vent  in  that  manner.  "  You 
haven't  given  the  gal  a  chance  to  answer 
for  herself,  old  Andries.  Zeph  is  a  lad 
that  she  may  go  farther  and  tare  worse, 
afore  she'll  meet  his  equal,  I  can  tell  37ou, 
though  perhaps,  bein'  the  b'y 's  own  father, 
»  I  shouldn't  say  it — but,  in  the  way  of  ac- 
commodating I'm  willin'  to  overlook  a 
great  deal." 

"Zephaniah's  an  excellent  son,"  put  in 
Prudence,  in  the  pride  and  feeling  of  a 
mother,  nature  having  its  triumph  in  her 
breast  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  culti- 
vated woman  of  the  land.  "Of  all  my 
sons,  Zephaniah  is  the  best ;  and  I  account 
him  fit  to  marry  with  any  who  don't  live 
in  the  open  country,  and  with  many  that 
do." 

"  Praise  your  goots,  ant  extol  your  poy, 
if  you  see  fit,"  answered  Chainbearer, 
with  a  calmness  that  I  knew  bespoke 
some  desperate  resolution.  "-Praise  your 
goots,  ant  extol  your  poy,  I'll  not  teny 
your  right  to  do  as  much  of  t'at  as  you 
wish ;  put  t'is  gal  was  left  me  py  an  only 
sister  on  her  tyin'  pet,  and  may  God  for- 
get me,  when  I  forget  t'e  tuty  I  owe  to 
her.  She  shalt  nefer  marry  a  son  of  T'ou- 
santacres — she  shalt  nefer  marry  a  squat- 
ter— she  shalt  nefer  marry  any  man  t'at  ist 
not  of  a  class,  ant  feelin's,  ant  hapits,  and 
opinions,  fit  to  pe  t'e  huspant  of  a  latjr !  " 

A  shout  of  derision,  in  wThich  was 
blended  the  fierce  resentment  of  mortified 
pride,  arose  among  that  rude  crew,  but 
the  thundering  voice  of  Thousandacres 
made  itself  audible,  even  amid  the  hellish 
din. 

"Beware,  Chainbearer;  beware  how 
you  aggravate  us  ;  natur'  can't  and  won't 
bear  everything." 

"  I  want  nut'in'  of  you  or  yours,  T'ou- 
santacres,"  calmly  returned  the  old  man, 
passing  his  arm  around  the  waist  of  Dus, 
who  clung  to  him,  with  a  cheek  that  was 
flushed  to  fire,  but  an  eye  that  was  not 
accustomed  to  quail,  and  who  seemed,  at 
that  fearful  moment,  every  way  ready 
and  able  to  second  her  uncle's  efforts. 
"You're  nut'in'  to  me,  ant  I'll  leaf  you 
here,  in  your  misteets  ant  wicket  t'oughts. 
Stant  asite,  I  orter  you.  Do  not  tare  to 
Cooper — 14 


1  stop  fe  brod'er  who  is  apout  to  safe  his 
sister's  da'ghter  from  pecoming  a  squat- 
ter's wife.  Stant  asite,  for  I'll  stay  wit' 
you  no  longer.  An  hour  or  two  hence, 
miseraple  Aaron,  you'll  see  t'e  folly  of  all 
t'is,  ant  wish  you  hat  livet  an  honest 
man." 

By  this  time  the  clamor  of  voices  be- 
came so  loud  and  confused  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  what  was  said. 
Thousandacres  actually  roared  like  a  mad- 
dened bull,  and  he  was  soon  hoarse  with 
uttering  his  menaces  and  maledictions. 
Tobit  said  less,  but  was  probably  more 
dangerous.  All  the  young  men  seemed 
violently  agitated,  and  bent  on  closing 
the  door  on  the  exit  of  the  Chainbearer ; 
who,  with  his  aim  around  Dus,  still  slowly 
advanced,  waving  the  crowd  aside,  and 
commanding  them  to  make  way  for  him, 
with  a  steadiness  and  dignity  that  I  began 
to  .think  would  really  prevail.  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  rifle 
suddenly  flashed ;  the  report  was  simul- 
taneous, and  old  Andries  Coejemans  fell. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

"Ye  midnight  shades,  o'er  nature  spread  1 
Dumb  silence  of  the  dreary  hour  ! 
In  honor  of  th'  approaching  dead, 
Around  your  awful  terrors  pour. 
Yes,  pour  around, 
On  this  pale  ground, 
Through  all  this  deep  surrounding  gloom, 
The  sober  thought, 
The  tear  untaught, 
Those  meetest  mourners  at  the  tomb." 

—Mallet. 

It  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  that  the 
excesses  of  passion  bring  their  own  re- 
bukes. The  violence  of  man  feeds  itself, 
until  some  enormity  committed  under  its 
influence  suddenly  rises  before  the  trans- 
gressor, as  the  evidence  of  his  blindness 
and  the  restorer  of  his  senses.  Guilt 
performs  the  office  of  reason,  staying 
the  hand,  stilling  the  pulses,  and  arous 
ing  the  conscience. 

Thus  it  seemed  to  be  with  the  squatters 
of  Mooseridge.  A  stillness  so  profound 
succeeded  the  crack  of  that  rifle  that  I 
heard  the  stifled  breathing  of  Dus,  as 
she  stood  over  the  body  of  her  uncle,  as- 
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tounded,  and  almost  converted  into  a 
statue  by  the  suddenness  of  the  blow. 
No  one  spoke ;  no  one  attempted  to  quit 
the' place;  in  fact,  no  one  moved.  It  was 
never  known  who  fired  that  shot.  At 
first  I  ascribed  it  to  the  hand  of  Tobit ; 
but  it  was  owing1  more  to  what  I  knew 
of  his  temper  and  character  than  to 
what  I  knew  of  his  acts  at  that  partic- 
ular time.  Afterward  I  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  my  friend  had  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  Thousandacres  himself ;  though 
there  were  no  means  of  bringing  it  home 
to  him  by  legal  proof.  If  any  knew  who 
was  the  criminal  besides  the  wretch  who 
executed  the  deed,  the  fact  was  never  re- 
vealed. That  family  was  faithful  to  itself, 
and  seemed  determined  to  stand  or  fall 
together.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  who 
were  present,  aiding  and  abetting  in  the 
unlawful  detention  of  Dus  and  her  uncle, 
were  equally  guilty ;  but  the  hand .  on 
which  the  stain  of  blood  rested  in  particu- 
lar was  never  dragged  to  light. 

My  first  impulse,  as  soon  as  I  could 
recollect  myself,  was  to  pass  an  arm 
around  the  waist  of  Dus  and  force  her 
through  the  crowd,  with  a  view  to  escape. 
Had  this  attempt  been  persevered  in,  I 
think  it  would  have  succeeded,  so  pro- 
found was  the  sensation  made,  even  upon 
those  rude  and  lawless  men,  by  the  deed 
of  violence  that  had  just  been  done.  But 
Dus  was  not  one  to  think  of  self  at  such  a 
moment.  For  a  single  instant  her  head 
fell  on  my  shoulders,  and  I  held  her  to  my 
bosom,  while  I  whispered  m3T  wish  for  her 
to  fly.  Then  raising  her  head,  she  gently 
extricated  her  person  from  my  arms,  and 
knelt  by  the  side  of  her  uncle. 

"He  breathes  !  "  she  said  huskily,  but 
hastily.  "  God  be  praised,  Mordaunt,  he 
still  breathes.  The  blow  may  not  be  as 
heavy  as  we  at  first  supposed  ;  let  us  do 
what  we  can  to  aid  him." 

Here  were  the  characteristic  decision 
and  thoughtfulness  of  Ursula  Malbone  ! 
Rising  quickly,  she  turned  to  the  group 
of  silent  but  observant  squatters,  and  ap- 
pealed to  any  remains  of  humanit}'  that 
might  still  be  found  in  their  bosoms,  to 
lend  their  assistance.  Thousandacres 
stood  foremost  in  the  dark  cluster  at  the 


1  door,  looking  grimly  at  the  motionless 
body,  over  which  Dus  stood,  pale  and 
heartstricken,  but  .still  calm  and  col- 
lected. 

"  The  hardest-hearted  man  among  you 
will  not  deny  a  daughter's  right  to  ad- 
minister to  a  parent's  wants  !  "  she  said, 
with  a  pathos  in  her  voice,  and  a  dignity  % 
in  her  manner,  that  filled  me  with  love 
and  admiration,  and  which  had  a  visible 
effect  on  ail  who  heard  her.  "  Help  me 
to  raise  my  uncle  and  to  place  him  on  a 
bed,  while  Major  Littlepage  examines  his 
hurt.  You'll  not  deny  me  this  little  com- 
fort, Thousandacres,  for  j^ou  cannot  know 
how  soon  you  may  want  succor  your- 
self !  " 

Zephaniah,  who  certainly  had  no  hand 
in  the  murder  of  Chainbearer,  now  ad- 
vanced ;  and  he,  myself,  Lowiny  and  Dus, 
raised  the  still  motionless  body,  and 
placed  it  on  the  bed  of  Prudence,  which 
stood  in  the  principal  room.  There  was  a 
consultation  among  the  squatters,  while 
we  were  thus  employed,  and  one  by  one 
the  family  dropped  off,  until  no  one  was 
left  in  the  house  but  Thousandacres,  and 
his  wife,  and  Lowiny ;  the  latter  remain- 
ing with  Dus,  as  a  useful  and  even  an 
affectionate  assistant.  The  father  sat,  in 
moody  silence,  on  one  side  of  the  fire 
while  Prudence  placed  herself  on  the 
other.  I  did  not  like  the  aspect  of  the 
squatter's  countenance,  but  he  said  and 
did  nothing.  It  struck  me  he  was  brood- 
ing over  the  facts,  nursing  his  resent- 
ments by  calling  up  fancied  wrongs  to  his 
mind,  and  plotting  for  the  future.  If 
such  was  the  case,  he  manifested  great 
nerve,  inasmuch  as  neither  alarm  nor 
hurry  was  in  the  slightest  degree  appar- 
ent in  his  mien.  Prudence  was  dreadfully 
agitated.  She  said  nothing,  but  her  body 
worked  to  and  fro  with  nervous  excite- 
ment ;  and  occasionally  a  heavy,  but  sup- 
pressed groan  struggled  through  her 
efforts  to  resist  it.  Otherwise,  she  was  as 
if  not  present. 

I  had  been  accustomed  .  to  seeing  gun- 
shot wounds,  and  possessed  such  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  their  effects  as  to  be  a 
tolerable  judge  of  what  would,  and  what 
would  not,  be  likely  to  prove  fatal.     The 
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first  look  I  took  at  the  hurt  of  Chain- 
bearer  convinced  me  there  could  be  no  hope 
for  his  life.  The  ball  had  passed  between 
two  of  the  ribs,  and  seemed  to  me  to  take 
a  direction  downward  ;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  miss  the  vitals  with  a  wound  com- 
mencing1 at  that  point  on  the  human  body. 
The  first  shock  of  the  injury  had  produced 
insensibility ;  but  we  had  hardly  got  the 
sufferer  on  the  bed,  and  applied  a  little 
water  to  his  lips,  ere  he  revived  ;  soon  re- 
gaining1 his  consciousness,  as  well  as  the 
power  to  speak.  Death  was  on  him,  how- 
ever ;  and  it  was  very  obvious  to  me  that 
his  hours  were  numbered.  He  might  live 
days,  but  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
survive. 

"Got  pless  you,  Mortaunt,"  my  old 
friend  murmured,  after  my  efforts  had 
thus  partially  succeeded.  "  Got  forever 
pless  ant  preserf  you,  poy,  ant  repay 
you  for  all  your  kintness  to  me  ant  mine. 
T'em  squatters  haf  killet  me,  lat ;  put  I 
forgif  t'em.  T'ey  are  an  ignorant,  ant 
selfish,  and  prutal  preed  ;  ant  I  may  haf 
triet  'em  too  sorely.  Put  Dus  can  never 
pecome  t'e  wife  of  any  of  t'e  family.'* 

As  Zephaniah  was  in  the  room,  though 
not  near  the  bed  at  the  moment,  I  was 
anxious  to  change  the  current  of  the 
wounded  man's  thoughts ;  and  I  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  the  nature  of  bis  hurt, 
well  knowing  that  Chainbearer  had  seen 
so  many  soldiers  in  situations  similar  to 
his  own  unhappy  condition,  as  to  be  a 
tolerable  judge  of  his  actual  state 

"I'm  killet,  Mortaunt," old  Andries  an- 
swered, in  a  tone  even  firmer  than  that 
in  which  he  had  just  spoken.  "  Apout 
t'at,  t'ere  can  be  no  mistake.  T'ey  haf 
shot  t'rough  nry  rips,  and  t'rough  my  vit- 
als :  and  life  is  impossible.  But  t'at  does 
not  matter  much  to  me,  for  I  am  an  olt 
man  now,  hafin'  lifet  my  t'reescore  years 
ant  ten — no,  •  t'at  is  no  great  matter, 
b'ough  some  olt  people  cling  to  life  wit' 
a  tighter  grip  t'an  t'e  young.  Such  ist 
not  my  case,  howsefer;  ant  I  am  reaty 
to  march  when  t'e  great  wort  of  commant 
comet'.  I  am  fery  sorry,  Mortaunt,  t'at 
t'is  accitent  shoult  happen  pefore  t'e  pat- 
ent has  peen  fully  surfej^et ;  put  I  am  not 
pait  for  t'e  work  t'at  is  finishet,  ant  it  ist 


a  great  comfort  to  me  to  know  I  shall  not 
tie  in  tebt.  I  owe  you,  ant  I  owe  my  goot 
frient,  t'e  general,  a  great  teal  for  kint- 
nesses,  I  must  confess;  put,  in  t'e  way  of 
money,  t'ere  wilt  be  no  loss  py  t'is  acci- 
tent,'5 

'■*.  Mention  nothing  of  this  sort,  I  do  en- 
treat of  you,  Chainbearer;  I  know  my 
father  would  gladly  give  the  best  farm  he 
owns  to  see  you  standing,  erect  and  well, 
as  you  were  twenty  minutes  since." 

'?  Well,  I  tares  to  saj',  t'at  may  pe  true, 
for  I  haf  always  fount  t'e  general  to  pe 
friently  and  consiterate.  I  will  tell  you 
a  secret,  Mortaunt,  t'at  I  haf  nefer  pefore 
revealet  to  mortal  man,  put  which  t'ere 
ist  no  great  use  in  keepin'  any  longer,  ant 
which  I  shoult  haf  peen  willing  to  haf  tolt 
long  ago,  hat  not  t'e  general  himself  made 
it  a  p'int  t'at  I  shoult  not  speak  of  it — " 

"  Perhaps  it  might  be  better,  my  good 
friend,  were  you  to  tell  me  this  secret 
another  time.  Talking  may  weary  and 
excite  you ;  whereas,  sleep  and  rest  may 
possibly  do  you  service." 

"  No,  no,  poy — t'e  hope  of  t'at  ist  all 
itleness  ant  vanity.  I  shalt  nefer  sleep 
ag'in,  tilt  I  sleep  t'e  last  long  sleep  of 
teat' ;  I  feelt  sartain  my  wound  is  mortal, 
ant  t'at  my  time  must  soon  come.  Nefer- 
t'eless,  it  doesn't  gif  me  pain  to  talk ;  ant, 
Mortaunt,  my  tear  lat,  fri'nts  t'at  pe 
apout  to  part  for  so  long  a  time  ought 
not  to  part  wit'out  sayin'  a  wort  to  one 
anot'er  pefore  separation.  I  shoult  pe 
glat,  in  partic'lar,  to  tell  to  a  son  all  t'e 
kintness  ant  fri'ntship  I  haf  receifet  from 
his  fat'er.  You  know  fery  well,  yourself, 
Mortaunt,  t'at  1  am  not  great  at  figures  ; 
and  why  it  shoult  pe  so,  ist  a  vonter  ant 
a  surprise  to  me,  for  my  grantfat'er  Van 
Syce  was  a  wonterful  man  at  arit'metic, 
and  t'e  first  Coejemans  in  t'is  country, 
t'ey  sa3r,  kept  all  t'e  tominie's  accounts 
for  him  !  Put,  let  t'at  pe  ast  it  wast,  I 
nefer  coult  do  an3't'ing  wit'  figures ;  ant 
it  ist  a  secret  not  to  pe  concealet  now, 
Mortaunt,  t'at  I  nefer  cqult  haf  belt  my 
commission  as  captain  six  weeks,  put  for 
your  own  fat'er's  kintness  to  me.  Fintin' 
out  how  impossible  it  was  for  me  to  get 
along  wit'  arit'metic,  he  offeret  to  do  all 
t'at  sort  of  tuty  for  me,  ant  t'e  whole 
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time  we  was  toget'er,  seven  long-  years 
ant  more,  Colonel  Littlepage  mate  out  t'e 
reports  of  Coejeman's  company.  Capital 
goot  reports  was  t'ey,  too,  ant  t'e  atmira- 
tion  of  all  t'at  see  t'em ;  ant  I  often  felt 
ashamet  like,  when  I  he'rt  t'em  praiset, 
and  people  wonterin'  how  an  olt  Tutch- 
man  ever  l'arnet  to  do  his  tuty  so  well ! 
I  shalt  nefer  see  t'e  general  ag'in,  ant  I 
wish  you  to  tell  him  t'at  Andries  tit  not 
forget  his  gootness  to  him,  to  t'e  latest 
preat'  t'at  he  trew." 

"I  will  do  all  3tou  ask  of  me,  Chain- 
bearer — surely  it  must  give  you  pain  to 
talk  so  much  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,  poy  ;  not  at  all.  It  is  goot 
to  t'e  poty  to  lighten  t'e  soul  of  its  opliga- 
tions.  Ast  I  see,  howsefer,  t'at  Dus  ist 
trouplet,  I  wilt  shut  my  eyes,  and  look 
into  my  own  t 'oughts  a  little,  for  I  may 
not  tie  for  some  hours  yet." 

It  sounded  fearful  to  me  to  hear  one  I 
loved  so  well  speak  so  calmly,  and  with  so 
much  certainty,  of  his  approaching  end. 
1  could  see  that  Ursula  almost  writhed 
under  the  agony  these  words  produced  in 
her;  yet  that  noble-minded  creature  wore 
an  air  of  calmness  that  might  have  de- 
ceived one  who  knew  her  less  well  than 
she  was  known  to  me.  She  signed  for 
me  to  quit  the  side  of  the  bed,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  her  uncle  might  fall  asleep,  and 
placed  herself  silently  on  a  chair,  at  hand, 
in  readiness  to  attend  to  his  wants.  As 
for  me,  I  took  the  occasion  to  examine  the 
state  of  things  without,  and  to  reflect  on 
what  course  I  ought  to  take,  in  the  novel 
and  desperate  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  so  unexpectedly  placed ;  the  time 
for  something  decisive  having  certainly 
arrived. 

It  was  now  near  an  hour  after  the  deed 
had  been  done — and  there  sat  Thousand- 
acres  and  his  wife,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fire,  in  silent  thought.  As  I  turned 
to  look  at  the  squatters,  and  the  father  of 
squatters,  I  saw  that  his  countenance  was 
set  in  that  species  of  sullen  moodiness, 
which  might  well  be  taken  as  ominous  in 
a  man  of  his  looseness  of  principle  and 
fierceness  of  temperament.  Nor  had  the 
nervous  twitchings  of  Prudence  ceased. 
In  a  word,  both  of  these  strange  beings 


appeared  at  the  end  of  that  hour  just  as 
they  had  appeared  at  its  commencement. 
It  struck  me,  as  I  passed  them  in  mov- 
ing toward  the  door,  that  there  was  even 
a  sublimity  in  their  steadiness  in  guilt.  I 
ought,  however,  in  some  slight  degree  to 
exempt  the  woman,  whose  agitation  was 
some  proof  that  she  repented  of  what  had 
been  done.  At  the  door  itself,  I  found  no 
one ;  but  two  or  three  of  the  young  men 
were  talking  in  a  low  tone  to  each  other 
at  no  great  distance.  Apparent^  the}' 
had  an  eye  on  what  was  going  on  within 
the  building.  Still  no  one  of  them  spoke 
to  me,  and  I  began  to  think  that  the 
crime  already  committed  had  produced 
such  a  shock  that  no  further  wrong  to 
any  of  us  was  contemplated,  and  that  I 
might  consider  mj^self  at  liberty  to  do  and 
act  as  I  saw  fit.  A  twitch  at  my  sleeve, 
however,  drew  my  look  aside,  and  I  saw 
Lowiny  cowering  within  the  shadows  of 
the  house,  seemingly  eager  to  attract  my 
attention.  She  had  been  absent  some 
little  time,  and  had  probably  been  listen- 
ing to  the  discourse  of  those  without. 

' l  Don't  think  of  venturing  far  from  the 
house,"  the  girl  whispered.  "  The  evil 
spirit  has  got  possession  of  Tobit ;  and  he 
has  just  sworn  the  same  grave  shall  hold 
you,  and  Chainbeare'r  and  Dus.  v  Graves 
don't  turn  State's  evidence,'  he  says.  I 
never  know'd  him  to  be  so  awful  as  he  is 
to-night ;  though  he's  dreadful  in  temper 
when  anything  goes  amiss." 

The  girl  glided  past  me  as  she  ceased 
her  hurried  communication,  and  the  next 
instant  she  was  standing  quietly  at  the 
side  of  Dus,  in  readiness  to  offer  her  as- 
sistance in  any  necessary  office  for  the 
sick.  I  saw  that  she  had  escaped  notice, 
and  then  reconnoitered  my  own  position 
with  some  little  care. 

By  this  time  the  night  had  got  to  be 
quite  dark ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
recognize  persons  at  the  distance  of  twen- 
ty feet.  It  is  true,  one  could  tell  a  man 
from  a  stump  at  twice  that  number  of 
yards,  or  even  further  ;  but  the  objects  of 
the  rude  clearing  began  to  be  confounded 
together  in  a  way  to  deprive  the  vision  of 
much  of  its  customary  power.  That  group 
of  young  men,  as  I  suppose,  contained  the 
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formidable  Tobit ;  but  I  could  be  by  no 
means  certain  of  the  fact  without  ap- 
proaching' quite  near  to  it.  This  I  did  not 
like  to  do,  as  there  was  nothing-  that  I  de- 
sired particularly  to  say  to  any  of  the 
family  at  the  moment.  Could  they  have 
known  my  heart,  the  squatters  would 
have  felt  no  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of 
my  escaping,  for  were  Dus  quite  out  of 
the  question,  as  she  neither  was  nor  could 
be,  it  would  be  morally  impossible  for  me 
to  desert  the  Chainbearer  in  his  dying 
moments.  Nevertheless,  Tobit  and  his 
brethren  did  not  know  this ;  and  it  might 
be  dangerous  for  me  to  presume  too  far 
on  the  contrary  supposition. 

The  darkness  was  intensest  near  the 
house,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  I  glided 
along  close  to  the  walls  of  logs  until  I 
reached  an  angle  of  the  building,  thinking 
the  movement  might  be  unseen.  But  I 
got  an  assurance  that  I  was  watched  that 
would  admit  of  no  question,  by  a  call  from 
one  of  the  young  men,  directing  me  not  to 
turn  the  corner  to  go  out  of  sight  in  any 
direction,  at  the  peril  of  my  life.  This 
was  plain  speaking ;  and  it  induced  a 
short  dialogue  between  us,  in  which  I 
avowed  my  determination  not  to  desert 
1113-  friends — for  the  Chainbearer  would 
probably  not  outlive  the  night — and  that 
I  felt  no  apprehension  for  myself.  I  was 
heated  and  excited,  and  had  merely  left- 
the  house  for  air ;  if  they  offered  no  im- 
pediment -I  would  walk  to  and  fro  near 
them  for  a  few  minutes,  solely  with  a  view 
to  refresh  my  feverish  pulses,  pledging 
my  word  to  make  no  attempt  at  escape. 
This  explanation,  with  the  accompanying 
assurance,  seemed  to  satisfy  my  guard ; 
and  I  was  quietly  permitted  to  do  as  I  had 
proposed. 

The  walk  I  selected  was  between  the 
group  of  squatters  and  the  house,  and  at 
each  turn  it  necessarily  brought  me  close 
to  the  young  men.  At  such  moments  I 
profited  by  my  position  to  look  in  through 
the  door  of  the  dwelling  at  the  motionless 
form  of  Dus,  who  sat  at  the  bedside  of  her 
uncle  in  the  patient,  silent,  tender,  and 
attentive  manner  of  woman,  and  whom  I 
could  plainly  see  in  thus  passing.  Not- 
withstanding the  fidelitj'  of  my  homage 


to  my  mistress  at  these  instants,  I  could 
perceive  that  the  young  men  uniformly 
suspended  the  low  dialogue  they  were 
holding  together  as  I  approached  them, 
and  as  uniformly  renewed  it  as  I  moved 
away.  This  induced  me  gradually  to  ex- 
tend my  walk,  lengthening  it  a  little  on 
each  end,  until  I  may  have  gone  as  far  as 
a  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  group, 
which  I  took  for  the  center.  To  have 
gone  farther  would  have  been  imprudent, 
as  it  might  seem  preparatory  to  an  at- 
tempt at  escape,  and  to  a  consequent 
violation  of  my  word. 

In  this  manner,  then,  I  may  have  made 
eight  or  ten  turns  in  as  many  minutes, 
when  I  heard  a  low  hissing  sound  near 
me,  while  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  my 
short  promenades.  A  stump  stood  there, 
and  the  sound  came  from  the  root  of  the 
stump.  At  first  I  fancied  I  had  en- 
croached on  the  domain  of  some  serpent ; 
though  animals  of  that  species,  which 
would  be  likely  to  give  forth  such  a  men- 
ace, were  even  then  very  rare  among  us. 
But  my  uncertainty  was  soon  relieved. 

"  Why  you  no  stop  at  stump  ?  "  said 
Susquesus,  in  a  voice  so  low  as  not  to  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet,  while 
it  was  perfectly  distinct  and  not  in  a 
whisper.  ".  Got  sut'in'  tell  —  glad  to 
hear. ' ' 

"  Wait  until  I  can  make  one  or  two  more 
turns;  I  will  come  back  in  a  moment," 
was  my  guarded  answer. 

Then  I  continued  my  march,  placing 
myself  against  a  stump  that  stood  at  the 
other  end  of  my  walk,  remaining  leaning 
there  for  an  entire  minute  or  two,  when  I 
returned,  passing  the  3*oung  men  as  be- 
fore. This  I  did  three  several  times, 
stopping  at  each  turn,  as  if  to  rest  or  to 
reflect ;  and  making  each  succeeding  halt 
longer  than  the  one  that  had  preceded  it. 
At  length  I  took  my  stand  against  the 
very  stump  that  concealed  the  Indian. 

"  How  came  you  here,  Susquesus  ?  "  1 
asked  ;  "  and  are  3^ou  armed  ?  " 

"Yes;  got  good  rifle.  Chainbearer's 
gun.     He  no  want  him  any  longer,  eh  ?  " 

"  You  know,  then,  what  has  happened  ? 
Chainbearer  is  mortally  wounded." 

"Datbad — must  take  scalp  to  pay  for 
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dat!     Ole  fri'nd — good   fri'nd.      Always 
kill  murderer."    " 

"  I  beg  nothing  of  the  sort  will  be  at- 
tempted ;  but  how  came  you  here  ? — and 
how  came  you  armed  ?  " 

"Jaap  do  him — come  and  break  open 
door.  Nigger  strong — do  what  he  like  to. 
Bring  rifle — say  take  him.  Wish  he  come 
sooner — den  Chainbearer  no  get  kill.  We 
see." 

I  thought  it  prudent  to  move  on  by  the 
time  this  was  said  ;  and  I  made  a  turn  or 
two  ere  I  was  disposed  to  come  to  another 
halt.  The  truth,  however,  was  now  ap- 
parent to  me.  Jaap.  had  come  in  from 
the  forest,  forced  the  fastenings  of  the 
Onondago's  prison,  given  him  arms,  and 
they  were  both  out  in  the  darkness,  prowl- 
ing round  the  building,  watching  for  the 
moment  to  strike  a  blow,  or  an  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  with  me.  How 
they  had  ascertained  the  fact  of  Chain- 
bearer's  being  shot  I  was  left  to  conject- 
ure ;  though  Susquesus  must  have  heard 
the  report  of  the  rifle  ;  and  an  Indian,  on 
such  a  night  as  that,  left  to  pursue  his 
own  course,  would  soon  ascertain  all  the 
leading  points  of  any  circumstance  in 
which  he  felt  an  interest. 

My  brain  was  in  a  whirl  as  all  these  de- 
tails presented  themselves  to  my  mind, 
and  I  was  greatly  at  a  loss  to  decide  on 
my  course.  In  order  to  gain  time  for  re- 
flection, I  stopped  a  moment  at  the  stump, 
and  whispered  to  Onondago  a  request 
that  he  would  remain  where  he  was  until 
I  could  give  him  his  orders.  An  expres- 
sive "good,"  was  the  answer  I  received, 
and  I  observed  that  the  Indian  crouched 
lower  in  his  lair,  like  some  fierce  animal  of 
the  woods,  that  restrained  his  impatience, 
in  order  to  make  his  leap,  when  it  did 
come,  more  certain  and  fatal. 

I  had  now  a  little  leisure  for  reflection. 
There  lay  poor  Chainbearer,  stretched  on 
his  death-pallet,  as  motionless  as  if  the 
breath  had  already  left  his  body.  Dus 
maintained  her  post,  nearly  as  immovable 
as  her  uncle;  while  Lowiny  stood  at  hand, 
manifesting  the  sympathy  of  her  sex  in 
the  mourning  scene  before  her.  I  caught 
glimpses,  too,  in  passing,  of  Thousand- 
acres  and  Prudence.     It  appeared  to  me 


as  if  the  first  had  not  stirred  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  had  taken  his  seat  on  the 
hearth.  His  countenance  was  as  set,  his 
air  as  moody,  and  his  attitude  as  stub- 
born, as  each  had  been  in  the  first  live 
minutes  after  the  Chainbearer  fell.  Pru- 
dence, too,  was  as  unchanged  a-3  her  hus- 
band. Her  body  continued  to  rock,  in 
nervous  excitement,  but  not  once  had  I 
seen  her  raise  her  eyes  from  the  stone  of 
the  rude  hearth  that  covered  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  room.  The  fire  had  nearly 
burned  down,  and  no  one  replenishing 
the  brush  which  fed  it,  a  flickering  flame 
alone  remained  to  cast  its  wavering  light 
over  the  forms  of  these  two  conscience- 
stricken  creatures,  rendering  them  still 
more  mysterious  and  forbidding.  Low- 
iny had  indeed  lighted  a  thin,  miserable 
candle  of  tallow,  such  as  one  usually  sees 
in  the  lowest  habitations ;  but  it  was 
placed  aside,  in  order  to  be  removed 
from  before  the  sight  of  the  supposed 
slumberer,  and  added  but  little  to  the 
light  of  the  room.  Notwithstanding,  I 
could  and  did  see  all  I  have  described, 
stopping  for  some  little  time  at  a  point 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  house. 

Of  Dus,  I  could  ascertain  but  little.  She 
was  nearly  immovable  at  the  bedside  of 
her  uncle,  but  her  countenance  was  veiled 
from  view.  Suddenly,  and  it  was  at  one 
of  those  moments  when  I  had  stopped  in 
front  of  the  building,  she  dropped  on  her 
knees,  buried  her  face  in  the  coverlet,  and 
became  lost  in  prayer.  Prudence  started 
as  she  saw  this  act ;  then  she  arose,  after 
the  fashion  of  those  who  imagine  they 
have  contributed  to  the  simplicity,  and 
consequently  to  the  beauty  of  worship,  by 
avoiding  the  ceremony  of  kneeling  to 
Almighty  God,  and  stood  erect,  moving  to 
and  fro,  as  before,  her  tall,  gaunt  figure, 
resembling  some  half-decayed  helmock  of 
the  adjacent  forest,  that  has  lost  the 
greater  portion  of  its  verdure,  rocked  by 
a  tempest.  I  was  touched,  notwithstand- 
ing, at  this  silent  evidence  that  the 
woman  retained  some  of  the  respect  and 
feeling  for  the  services  of  the  Deity, 
which,  though  strangely  blended  with 
fanaticism  and  a  pertinacious  self-right- 
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eousness,  no  douot  had  a  large  influence  in 
bringing  those  who  belonged  to  her  race 
across  the  Atlantic,  some  five  or  six  gen- 
erations previously  to  her  own. 

It  was  just  at  this  instant  that  I  rec- 
ognized the  voice  of  Tobit,  as  he  ad- 
vanced toward  the  group  composed  of  his 
brethren  ;  and  speaking  to  his  wife,  who 
accompanied  him  as  far  as  his  father's  hab- 
itation, and  there  left  him,  apparently  to 
return  to  her  own.  I  did  not  distinguish 
what  was  said,  but  the  squatter  spoke 
sullenly,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  whose 
humor  was  menacing.  Believing  that  I 
might  meet  with  some  rudeness  of  a  pro- 
voking character  from  this  man,  should  he 
see  me  walking  about  in  the  manner  I  had 
now  been  doing  for  near  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  ere  he  had  the  matter  explained,  I 
thought  it  wisest  to  enter  the  building, 
and  effect  an  object  I  had  in  view,  by  hold- 
ing a  brief  conversation  with  Thousand- 
acres. 

This  determination  was  no  soOner  formed 
than  I  put  it  in  execution ;  trusting  that 
the  patience  of  the  Indian,  and  Jaap's 
habits  of  obedience,  would  prevent  an3T- 
thing  like  an  outbreak  from  them,  with- 
out orders.  As  I  re-entered  the  room, 
Dus  was  still  on  her  knees,  and  Prudence 
continued  erect,  oscillating  as  before,  with 
her  eyes  riveted  on  the  hearth.  Lowiny 
stood  near  the  bed,  and  I  thought,  like  her 
mother,  she  was  in  some  measure  mingling 
in  spirit  with  the  prayer. 

"Thousandacres,"  I  commenced  in  a 
low  voice,  drawing  quite  near  the  squat- 
ter, and  succeeding  in  causing  him  to  look 
at  me,  by  my  address — "Thousandacres, 
this  has  been  a  most  melancholy  business, 
but  everything  should  be  done  that  can 
be  done  to  repair  the  evil.  Will  you  not 
send  a  messenger  through  to  the  'Nest,  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  the  physician  ?  " 

"  Doctors  can  do  but  little  good  to  a 
wound  made  by  a  rifle  that  was  fired  so 
cluss,  young  man.  I  want  no  doctors 
here,  to  betray  me  and  mine  to  the 
law." 

"Na}r,  your  messenger  can  keep  your 
secret ;  and  I  will  give  him  gold  to  induce 
the  physician  to  come,  and  come  at  once. 
He  can  be  told   that  I   am  accidentally 


hurt,  and  might  still  reach  us  to  be  of  ser- 
vice in  alleviating  pain  ;  I  confess  there  is 
no  hope  for  anj'thing  else." 

"Men  must  take  their  chances,"  coldly 
returned  that  obdurate  being.  "Them 
that  live  in  the  woods,  take  woodsmen's 
luck ;  and  them  that  live  in  the  open 
county,  the  open  country  luck.  My  fam- 
ily and  lumber  must  be  presarved  at  all 
risks  ;  and  no  doctor  shall  come  here." 

What  was  to  be  done — what  could  be 
done,  with  such  a  being  ?  All  principle, 
all  sense  of  right,  was  concentrated  in 
self — in  his  moral  system.  It  was  as  im- 
possible to  make  him  see  the  side  of  any 
question  that  was  opposed  to  his  interests, 
fancied  or  real,  as  it  was  to  give  sight  to 
the  physically  blind.  I  had  hoped  con- 
trition was  at  work  upon  him,  and  that 
some  advantage  might  be  obtained 
through  the  agency  of  so  powerful  a 
mediator ;  but  no  sooner  was  his  dull 
nature  aroused  into  anything  like  action 
than  it  took  the  direction  of  selfishness,  as 
the  needle  points  to  the  pole. 

Disgusted  at  this  exhibition  of  the  most 
confirmed  trait  of  the  squatter's  charac- 
ter, I  was  in  the  act  of  moving  from  him, 
when  a  loud  shout  arose  around  the  build- 
ing, and  the  flashes  and  reports  of  three 
or  four  rifles  were  heard.  Rushing  to  the 
door,  I  was  in  time  to  hear  the  tramp  of 
men,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  pushing  for- 
ward in  all  directions;  and  the  crack  of 
the  rifle  was  occasionally  heard,  appar- 
ently retiring  toward  the  woods.  Men 
called  to  each  other,  in  the  excitement  of 
a  chase  and  conflict ;  but  I  could  gain  no 
information,  the  body  of  darkness  which 
had  settled  on  the  place  having  com- 
pletely hidden  ever3rthing  from  view  at 
any  distance. 

In  this  state  of  most  painful .  doubt  I 
continued  for  five  or  six  minutes,  the  noise 
of  the  chase  receding  the  whole  time, 
when  a  man  came  rushing  up  to  the  door 
of  the  hut  where  I  stood,  and,  seizing  my 
hand,  I  found  it  was  Frank  Malbone.  The 
succor,  then,  had  arrived,  and  I  was  no 
longer  a  captive. 

"  God  be  praised  !  you  at  least  are 
safe,"  cried  Malbone.  "But  my  dear 
sister?" 
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"  Is  there  unharmed,  watching  by  the 
side  of  her  uncle's  d3'ing  bed .  Is  anjT  one 
hurt  without?  " 

'  "  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 
Your  black  acted  as  guide,  and  brought 
us  down  on  the  place  so  skillfully  that  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  resort  to  arms  at 
all,  since  we  might  have  captured  all  the 
squatters  without  firing  a  shot,  had  my 
orders  been  observed.  But  a  rifle  was 
discharged  from  behind  a  stump,  and  this 
drew  a  volley  from  the  enemy.  Some  of 
our  side  returned  the  discharge,  and  the 
squatters  then  took  to  flight.  The  firing 
you  have  just  heard  is  scattered  discharges 
that  have  come  from  both  sides,  and  can 
be  only  sound,  as  any  aim  is  impossible  in 
this  obscurity.  My  own  piece  has  not 
even  been  cocked,  and  I  regret  a  rifle  has 
been  fired." 

"  Perhaps  all  is  then  well,  and  we  have 
driven  off  our  enemies  without  doing  them 
any  harm.  Are  you  strong  enough  to 
keep  them  at  a  distance  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  so  ;  we  are  a  posse  of  near 
thirty  men,  led  by  an  under-sheriff  and  a 
magistrate.  All  we  wanted  was  a  direc- 
tion to  this  spot,  to  have  arrived  some 
hours  earlier." 

I  groaned  in  spirit  at  hearing  this, 
since  those  few  hours  might  have  saved 
the  life  of  poor  Chainbearer.  As  it  was, 
however,  this  rescue  was  the  subject  of 
grateful  rejoicing,  and  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  my  life  was  that  in  which  I 
saw  Dus  fall  on  her  brother's  bosom  and 
burst  into  tears.  I  was  at  their  side,  in 
the  doorway  of  the  hut,  when'  this  meet- 
ing took  place  ;  and  Dus  held  out  a  hand 
affectionately  to  me,  as  she  withdrew  her- 
self frqm  her  brother's  arms.  Frank  Mal- 
bone  looked  a  little  surprised  at  this  act ; 
but,  anxious  to  see  and  speak  to  Chain- 
bearer,  he  passed  into  the  building,  and 
approached  the  bed.  Dus  and  I  followed  ; 
for  the  shouts  and  firing  had  reached  the 
ears  of  the  wounded  man,  and  Andries 
was  anxious  to  learn  their  meaning.  The 
sight  of  Malbone  let  him  into  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  facts  ;  but 
a  strong  anxiety  was  depicted  in  his  fall- 
ing countenance,  as  he  looked  toward  me 
for  information. 


"What  is  it,  Mortaunt  ? "  he  asked, 
with  considerable  strength  of  voice,  his 
interest  in  the  answer  probably  stimulat- 
ing his  physical  powers.  "What  is  it, 
poy  ?  I  hope  t'ere  hast  peen  no  useless 
fightin'  on  account  of  a  poor  olt  man  like 
me,  who  hast  seen  his  t'reescore  years 
ant  ten,  and  who  owest  to  his  Maker  t'e 
life  t'at  wast  grantet  to  him  sevent\r  long 
3rears  ago.  I  hope  no  one  hast  peen  in- 
juret  in  so  poor  a  cause." 

"  We  know  of  no  one  beside  yourself, 
Chainbearer,  who  has  been  hurt  to-night. 
The  firing  you  have  heard  comes  from 
the  party  of  Frank  Malbone,  which  has 
just  arrived,  and  which  has  driven  off  the 
squatters  by  noise  more  than  by  any 
harm  that  has  been  done  them." 

"  Got  pe  praiset  !  Got  pe  praiset  !  I 
am  glad  to  see  Frank  pefore  I  tie,  first  to 
take  leaf  of  him,  as  an  olt  frient,  ant  sec- 
ontly  to  place  his  sister,  Dus,  in  his  care. 
T'ey  haf  wantet  to  gif  Dus  one  of  t'ese 
squatters  for  a  huspant,  by  way  of  making 
peace  petween  t'ieves  and  honest  people. 
T'at  woult  nefer  do,  Frank,  as  3rou  well 
know  Das  ist  t'e  ta'ghter  of  a  gentleman, 
ant  t'e  ta'ghter  of  a  latty ;  ant  she  ist  a 
gentlewoman  herself,  ant  ist  not  to  pe 
marriet  to  a  coarse,  rute,  illiterate,  vulgar 
squatter.  Wast  I  young,  ant  wast  I  not 
the  gal's  uncle,  I  shoult  not  venture  to 
s'pose  I  coult  make  her  a  fit  companion 
myself,  peing  too  little  edicated  ant  in- 
structed to  pe  the  huspant  of  one  like  Dus 
Malpone." 

"  There  is  no  fear  now,  that  an}-  such 
calamit}7  can  befall  my  sister,  my  dear 
Chainbearer,"  answered  Frank  Malbone. 
"Nor  do  I  think  any  threats  or  dangers 
could  so  far  intimidate  Dus,  as  to  cause 
her  to  plight  her  faith  to  any  man  she  did 
not  love  or  respect.  They  would  have 
found  my  sister  difficult  to  coerce." 

"It  ist  pest  as  it  ist,  Frank — yes,  it  ist 
pest  as  it  ist.  T'ese  squatters  are  fery 
sat  rascals,  ant  woult  not  pe  apt  to  stop 
at  trifles.  Ant,  now  we  are  on  t'is  sup- 
ject,  I  wilt  say  a  wort  more  consarnin' 
your  sister.  I  see  she  hast  gone  out  of 
t'e  hut  to  weep,  ant  she  wilt  not  hear 
what  I  haf  to  say.  Here  ist  Mortaunt 
Littlepage,  who  says  he  lofes  Dus  more 
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ast  man  eferlovet  woman  pefore  " — Frank 
started,  and  I  fancied  that  his  counte- 
nance grew  dark — "  ant  what  ist  nat'ral 
enough,  when  a  man  dost  truly  lofe  a  wo- 
man in  t'at  tegree,  he  wishes  fery,  fery 
much  to  marry  her" — Frank's  counte- 
nance brightened  immediately,  and  seeing 
ray  hand  extended  toward  him,  he  grasped 
it  and  gave  it  a  most  cordial  pressure. 
"Now,  Mortaunt  woult  pe  an  excellent 
match  for  Dus — a  most  capital  match,  for 
he  ist  young  ant  goot  lookin',  ant  prave, 
ant  honoraple,  ant  sensiple,  ant  rich,  all 
of  which  pe  fery  goot  t'ings  in  matrimony ; 
put,  on  t'e  ot'er  hant,  he  has  a  fat'er,  ant 
a  m ot'er,  ant  sisters,  ant  it  ist  nat'ral, 
too,  t'at  t'ey  shoult  not  like  overmuch  to 
haf  a  son  ant  a  prot'er  marry  a  gal  t'at 
hasn't  anyt'ing  put  a  set  of  chains,  a  new 
compass,  ant  a  few  fielt  articles  t'at  wilt 
fall  to  her  share  a'ter  my  teat'.  No,  no ; 
we  must  t'ink  of  t'e  honor  of  t'e  Coeje- 
raans  ant  t'e  Malpones,  ant  not  let  our 
peloved  gal  go  into  a  family  t'at  ma}'  not 
want  her." 

I  could  see  that  Frank  Malbone  smiled, 
though  sadly,  as  he  listened  to  this  warn- 
ing ;  for,  on  him,  it  made  little  or  no  im- 
pression, since  he  was  generous  enough  to 
judge  me  by  himself,  and  did  not  believe 
any  such  mercenary  considerations  would 
influence  my  course.  I  felt  differently, 
however.  Obstinacy  in  opinion  was  one 
of  the  weak  points  in  Chainbearer's  char- 
acter, and  I  saw  the  danger  of  his  leaving 
these  sentiments  as  a  legacy  to  Dus.  She, 
indeed,  had  been  the  first  to  entertain 
them,  and  to  communicate  them  to  her 
uncle,  and  they  might  revive  in  her  when 
she  came  to  reflect  on  the  true  condition 
of  things,  and  become  confirmed  by  the 
dying  requests  of  her  uncle.  It  is  true, 
that  in  our  own  interview,  when  I  obtained 
from  the  dear  girl  the  precious  confession 
of  her  love,  no  such  obstacle  seemed  to 
exist,  but  both  of  us  appeared  to  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  our  future  union 
as  to  a  thing  certain;  but  at  that  moment 
Dus  was  excited  hy  my  declarations  of  the 
most  ardent  and  unutterable  attachment, 
and  led  away  by  the  strength  of  her  own 
feelings.  We  were  in  the  delirium  of  de- 
light produced  by  mutual  confidence,  and 


the  full  assurance  of  mutual  love,  when 
Thousand  acres  came  upon  us,  to  carry  us 
to  the  scenes  of  woe  by  which  we  had  been, 
and  were  still,  in  a  degree,  surrounded. 
Under  such  circumstances,  one  might  well 
fall  under  the  influence  of  feelings  and 
emotions  that  would  prove  to  be  more  con- 
trollable in  cooler  moments.  It  was  all- 
important,  then,  for  me  to  set  Chain  bearer 
right  in  the  matter,  and  to  have  a  care  he 
did  not  quit  us,  leaving  the  two  persons  he 
most  loved  on  earth  very  unnecessarily 
miserable,  and  that  solely  on  account  of 
the  strength  of  his  own  prejudices.  Never- 
theless, the  moment  was  not  favorable  to 
pursue  such  a  purpose,  and  I  was  re- 
flecting bitterly  on  the  future,  when  we 
were  all  startled  by  a  heavy  groan  that 
seemed  to  come  out  of  the  very  depths 
of  the  chest  of  the  squatter. 

Frank  and  I  turned  instinctively  toward 
the  chimney,  on  hearing  this  unlooked-for 
interruption.  The  chair  of  Prudence  was 
vacant,  the  woman  having  rushed  from 
the  hut  at  the  first  sound  of  the  recent 
alarm;  most  probably  in  quest  of  her 
younger  children.  But  Thousandacres 
remained  in  the  very  seat  he  had  now 
occupied  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  hours. 
I  observed,  however,  that  his  form  was 
not  as  erect  as  when  previously  seen.  It 
had  sunk  lower  in  the  chair,  while  his  chin 
hung  down  upon  his  breast.  Advancing 
nearer,  a  small  pool  of  blood  was  seen  on 
the  stones  beneath  him,  and  a  short  ex- 
amination told  Malbone  and  myself  that 
a  rifle-bullet  had  passed  directly  through 
his  body,  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  oniy 
three  inches  above  the  hips  ! 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"  With  woful  measures,  wan  despair — 
Low,  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguil'd, 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air ; 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild.'' 

— Collins. 

Thousandacres  had  been  shot  in  his 
chair  by  one  of  the  rifles  first  discharged 
that  night.  As  it  turned  out,  he  was  the 
only  one  that  we  could  ascertain  was  hurt ; 
though   there    was    a    report,  to    which 
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many  persons  gave  credence,  that  Tobit 
had  a  leg"  broken  also,  and  that  he  re- 
mained a  cripple  for  life.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  this  report  may  have  been  true  ; 
for  Jaap  told  me,  after  all  was  over,  that 
he  let  fly  on  a  man  who  had  just  fired  on 
himself,  and  who  certainly  fell,  and  was 
borne  off  limping-,  by  two  of  his  com- 
panions. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  this  hurt  of 
Tobit's  and  the  fate  of  his  father  was 
the  reason  we  received  no  more  annoy- 
ance that  night  from  the  squatters,  who 
had  all  vanished  from  the  clearing  so  ef- 
fectually, including  most  of  the  females 
and  all  the  children,  that  no  traces  of 
their  place  of  retreat  were  to  be  found 
next  morning.  Lowin}r,  however,  did  not 
accompany  the  family,  but  remained  near 
Dus,  rendering  herself  highly  useful  as  an 
attendant  in  the  melancholy  scene  that 
followed.  I  may  as  well  add  here,  that 
no  evidence  was  ever  obtained  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  Thousandacres  re- 
ceived his  death-wound.  He  was'  shot 
through  the  open  door,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, as  he  sat  in  his  chair;  and  neces- 
sarily in  the  early  part  of  the  fray,  for 
then  only  wras  a  rifle  discharged  wry  near 
the  house,  or  from  a  point  that  admitted 
of  the  ball's  hitting  its  victim.  For  my- 
self, I  believed  from  the  first  that  Susque- 
sus  sacrificed  the  squatter  to  the  manes 
of  his  friend  Chainbearer;  dealing  out 
Indian  justice,  without  hesitation  or  com- 
punction. Still,  I  could  not  be  certain  of 
the  fact ;  and  the  Onondago  had  either  suf- 
ficient prudence  or  sufficient  philosophy  to 
keep  his  own  secret.  It  is  true  that  a  re- 
mark or  two  did  escape  him  soon  after  the 
affair  occurred  that  tended  to  sustain  my 
suspicions ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  re- 
markably reserved  on  the  subject — less 
from  any  apprehension  of  consequences, 
than  from  self-respect  and  pride  of  char- 
acter. There  was  little  to  be  apprehended, 
indeed;  the  previous  murder  of  Chain- 
bearer,  and  the  unlawful  nature  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  squatters,  justifying  a 
direct  and  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of 
the  posse. 

Just  as  Malbone  and  myself  discovered 
the  condition  of  Thousandacres,  this  posse, 


with  'Squire  Newcome  at  its  head,  began  to 
collect  around  the  house,  which  might  now 
be  termed  our  hospital.  As  the  party  was 
large,  and  necessarily  a  little  tumultuous, 
I  desired  Frank  to  lead  them  off  to  some 
of  the  other  buildings,  as  soon  as  a  bed 
had  been  prepared  for  the  squatter,  who 
was  placed  in  the  same  room  with  Chain- 
bearer  to  die.  No  one,  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  injuries  of  that  nature, 
could  entertain"  any  hope  for  either: 
though  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  set- 
tlements for  the  individual  who  was  called 
"doctor,"  and  who  wab  really  fast  acquir- 
ing many  useful  notions  about  his  profes- 
sion, by  practicing  on  the  human  system. 
They  say  that  "an  ounce  of  experience  is 
worth  a  pound  of  theory,"  and  this  disci- 
ple of  Esculapius  seemed  to  have  set  up  in 
his  art  on  this  principle  ;  having  little  or 
none  of  the  last,  while  he  was  really  ob- 
taining a  very  respectable  amount  of  the 
first,  as  he  practiced  right  and  left,  as  the 
pugilist  is  most  apt  to  hit  in  his  rallies. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  gave  a  knock- 
down blow. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  in  our  hospital,  I  told  Dus  that 
we  would  leave  her  and  Lowiny  in  attend- 
ance on  the  wounded,  both  of  whom  mani- 
fested weariness  and  a  disposition  to  doze, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  party  would  draw 
off,  and  take  up  their  quarters  for  the 
night  in  the  adjacent  buildings.  Malbone 
was  to  remain  as  a  sentinel,  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  door,  and  I  promised  to 
join  him  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

"Lowiny  can  attend  to  the  wants  of 
her  father,  while  you  will  have  the  tender- 
est  care  of  3rour  uncle,  1  well  know.  A 
little  drink  occasionally  is  all  that  can 
alleviate  their  sufferings — " 

"  Let  me  come  in,"  interrupted  a  hoarse 
female  voice  at  the  door,  as  a  woman 
forced  her  way  through  the  opposing 
arms  of  several  of  the  posse.  "I  am 
Aaron's  wife,  and  they  tell  me  he  is  hurt. 
God  himself  has  ordered  that  a  woman 
should  cleave  unto  her  husband,  and  Thou- 
sandacres is  mine ;  and  he  is  the  father  of 
my  children,  if  he  has  murdered  and  been 
murdered  in  his  turn." 

There  was  something  so  commanding  in 
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the  natural  emotions  of  this  woman  that 
the  guard  at  the  door  gave  way  imme- 
diately, when  Prudence  entered  the  room. 
The  first  glance  of  the  squatter's  wife 
was  at  the  hed  of  Chainbearer :  but  noth- 
ing there  held,  her  gaze  riveted.  That 
gaze  only  became  fixed  as  her  eyes  fell  on 
the  large  form  of  Thousandacres,  as  he 
lay  extended  on  his  death-bed.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  experienced  matron,  who 
had  seen  so  many  accidents  in  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  and  had  sat  by  so  many  a 
bedside,  understood  the  desperate  nature 
of  her  husband's  situation  as  soon  as  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  fallen  countenance ;  for, 
turning  to  those  near  her,  the  first  im- 
pulse was,  to  revenge  the  wrong  which 
she  conceived  had  been  done  to  her  and 
hers.  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  felt 
awed,  and  that  a  thrill  passed  through 
my  frame  as  this  rude  and  unnurtured 
female,  roused  by  her  impulses,  demanded 
authoritatively  : 

"  Who  has  done  this  ?  Who  has  taken 
the  breath  from  nry  man  before  the  time 
set  by  the  Lord  ?  Who  has  dared  to  make 
my  children  fatherless,  and  me  a  widow, 
ag'in  law  and  right?  I  left  my  man 
seated  on  that  hearth,  heart-stricken  and 
troubled  at  what  had  happened  to  an- 
other ;  and  they  tell  me  he  has  been  mur- 
dered in  his  chair.  The  Lord  will  be  on 
our  side  at  last,  and  then  we'll  see  whom 
the  law  will  favor,  and  whom  the  law  will 
condemn — !  " 

A  movement  and  a  groan,  on  the  part 
of  Thousandacres,  would  seem  first  to 
have  apprised  Prudence  that  her  husband 
was  not  actually  dead.  Starting  at  this 
discovery,  this  tiger's  mate  and  tiger's 
dam,  if  not  tigress  herself,  ceased  every- 
thing like  appeal  and  complaint,  and  set 
herself  about  those  duties  which  haturalry 
suggested  themselves  to  one  of  her  experi- 
ence, with  the  energ3r  of  a  frontier  woman 
— a  Avood man's  wife,  and  the  mother  of  a 
large  brood  of  woodman's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. She  wiped  the  face  of  Thousand- 
acres,  wet  his  lips,  shifted  his  pillow,  such 
as  it  was,  placed  his  limbs  in  postures  she 
thought  the  easiest,  and  otherwise  mani- 
fested a  sort  of  desperate  energy  in  her 
care.     The  whole  time  she  was  doing  this 


her  tongue  was  muttering  prayers  and 
menaces,  strangely  blended  together,  and 
quite  as  strangely  mixed  up  with  epithets 
of  endearment  that  were  thrown  away  on 
her  still  insensible  and  least  unconscious 
husband.  She  called  him  Aaron,  and  that 
too  in  a  tone  that  sounded  as  if  Thousand- 
acres  had  a  strongh  old  on  her  affections, 
and  might  at  least  have  been  kind  and 
true  to  her. 

I  felt  convinced  that  Dus  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  Prudence,  and  I  left  the  place 
as  soon  as  the  two  nurses  had  everything 
arranged  for  their  respective  patients, 
and  the  house  was  quite  free  from  the 
danger  of  intrusion.  On  quitting  her  who 
now  occupied  most  of  my  thoughts,  I  ven- 
tured to  whisper  a  request  she  would  not 
forget  the  pledges  giving  me  in  the  forest, 
and  asked  her  to  summon  me  to  the  bed- 
side of  Chainbearer,  should  he  rouse  him- 
self from  the  slumber  that  had  come  over 
him,  and  manifest  a  desire  to  converse. 
I  feared  he  might  renew  the  subject  to 
which  his  mind  had  already  once  averted 
since  receiving  his  wound,  and  imbue  his 
niece  with  some  of  his  own  set  notions  on 
that  subject.  Ursula  was  kindness  itself. 
Her  affliction  had  even  softened  her  feel- 
ings toward  me  more  than  ever ;  and,  so 
far  as  she  was  concerned,  I  certainly  had 
no  ground  for  uneasiness.  In  passing 
Frank,  who  stood  on  post  some  twenty 
yards  from  the  door  of  the  house,  he  said  : 
"  God  bless  you,  Littlepage — fear  nothing. 
I  am  too  much  in  your  own  situation,  not 
to  be  warmly  your  friend,"  I  returned  his 
good  wishes,  and  went  my  wa}1-,  in  one 
sense  rejoicing. 

The  posse,  as  has  been  stated,  were  in 
possession  of  the  different  deserted  habi- 
tations of  the  family  of  Thousandacres. 
The  night  being  cool,  fires  were  blazing 
on  all  the  hearths,  and  the  place  wore  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  that  it  had  probably 
never  before  known.  Most  of  the  men 
had  crowded  into  two  of  the  dwellings, 
leaving  a  third  for  the  convenience  of  the 
magistrate,  Frank  Malbone,  and  myself, 
whenever  we  might  choose  to  repair  to  it. 
By  the  time  I  appeared,  the  posse  had 
supped,  using  the  milk  and  bread,  and 
other  eatables  of  the  squatters,  ad  libitum, 
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and  were  disposing-  of  themselves  on  the 
beds  and  on  the  floors,  to  take  a  little 
rest,  after  their  long-  and  rapid  march. 
But  in  my  own  quarters  I  found  'Squire 
Newcome  alone,  unless  the  silent  and  mo- 
tionless Onondago,  who  occupied  a  chair 
in  a  corner  of  the  fireplace,  could  he  called 
a  companion.  Jaap,  too,  in  expectation 
of  my  arrival,  was  lounging  near  the 
door;  and  when  I  entered  the  house,  he 
followed  me  in  for  orders. 

It  was  easy  for  me,  who  knew  of  New- 
come's  relations  with  the  squatters,  to 
discover  the  signs  of  confusion  in  his  coun- 
tenance, as  his  eye  first  met  mine.  One 
who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, most  probably  would  have  de- 
tected nothing  out  of  the  common  way. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  "  'squire  " 
had  no  positive  knowledge  that  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  previous  visit  to  the 
mill ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  he 
must  have  felt  an  itching  and  uneasy  de- 
sire to  ascertain  that  fact.  A  great  deal 
depended  on  that  circumstance ;  nor  was 
it  long  before  I  had  a  specimen  of  his  art 
in  sounding  round  the  truth,  with  a  view 
to  relieve  his  mind. 

"Who'd  'a'  thought  of  findin'  Major 
Littlepage  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
in  sich  an  out  o'  the  way  place  as  this  !  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Newcome,  as  soon  as  our 
salutations  had  been  exchanged.  "I've 
heern  say  there  was  squatters  down  here- 
abouts ;  but  such  things  are  so  common, 
that  I  never  bethought  me  of  givin'  him 
a  hint  on  the  matter  when  I  last  saw  the 
major." 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  deferential 
manner  of  this  person  when  he  had  an  ob- 
ject to  gain^  it  being  quite  common  with 
him  to  use  the  third  person,  in  this  way, 
when  addressing  a  superior ;  a  practice 
that  has  almost  become  obsolete  in  the 
English  language,  and  which  is  seldom  if 
?ver  used  in  America,  except  by  this  par- 
ticular class  of  men,  who  defer  before  your 
face  and  endeavor  to  undermine  when  the 
back  is  turned.  My  humor  was  not  to 
trifle  with  this  fellow,  though  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  exactly  prudent,  just 
then,  to  let  him  know  that  I  had  both  seen 
and  heard  him  in  his  former  visit,  and  was 


fulty  aware  of  all  his  practices.  It  was 
not  eas3%  however,  to  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity given  by  his  own  remarks  to  put 
him  a  little  way  on  the  tenter-hooks  of 
conscience — that  quality  of  the  human 
mind  being  one  of  the  keenest  allies  an 
assailant  can  possess,  in  cases  of  this 
sort. 

"  I  had  supposed,  Mr.  Newcome,  that 
you  were  generally  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  Mooseridge  lands,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  annexed  to  the  Ravensnest 
agency?  "  I  somewhat  dryly  remarked. 

"  Sartain,  sir  ;  the  colonel — or  gin'ral, 
as  he  ought  to  be  called  now,  I  do  s'pose 
— gave  me  the  superintendence  of  both  at 
the  same  time.  But  the  major  knows,  I 
presume,  that  Mooseridge  was  not  on 
sale?" 

"No,  sir;  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
only  on  plunder.  One  would  think  that 
an  agent,  intrusted  with  the  care  of  an 
estate,  and  who  heard  of  squatters  being 
in  possession,  and  stripping  the  land  of 
its  trees,  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  at 
least  to  apprise  the  owners  of  the  circum- 
stance, that  they  might  look  to  the  case, 
if  he  did  not." 

"The  major  hasn't  rightly  understood 
me,"  put  in  the  'squire,  in  a  manner  that 
was  particularly  deprecatory  ;  "  I  don't 
mean  to  s&y  that  I  know'd,  with  anj^thing 
like  positiveness,  that  there  was  squatters 
hereabouts;  but  that  rumors  was  stirrin3 
of  some  sich  things.  But  squatters  is  sich 
common  objects  in  new  countries,  that  a 
body  scarce  turns  aside  to  look  at  them !  " 

"  So  it  would  seem,  in  your  case  at  least, 
Mr.  Newcome.  This  Thousandacres,  how- 
ever, they  tell  me,  is  a  well-known  char- 
acter,, and  has  done  little  since  his  youth 
but  lumber  on  the  property  of  other  peo- 
ple. I  should  suppose  you  must  have  met 
him,  in  the  course  of  five-and-twenty years 
residence  in  this  part  of  the  world  ?  " 

"Lord  bless  the  major  !  met  Thousand 
acres?  "Why,  I've  met  him  a  hundred 
times !  We  all  know  the  old  man  well 
enough ;  and  many  and  man3T  is  the  time 
I've  met  him  at  raisin's,  and  trainin's,  and 
town  meetin's,  and  political  meetin's  too. 
I've  even  seen  him  in  court,  though  Thou- 
sandacres don't  set  much  store  by  iaw„ 
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not  half  as  much  as  he  and  every  other 
man  ought  to  do  ;  for  law  is  excellent,  and 
society  would  he  no  hetter  than  a  collec- 
tion of  wild  beasts,  as  I  often  tell  Miss 
Newcome,  if  it  hadn't  law  to  straighten  it 
out,  and  to  teach  the  misguided  and  evil- 
disposed  what's  right.  I  s'pose  the  major 
will  coincide  with  that  idee  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  the 
sentiment,  sir,  hut  wish  it  was  more  gen- 
eral. As  you  have  seen  this  person 
Thousandacres  so  often,  perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  something  of  his  character.  My 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  man  have 
been  none  of  the  best;  for  most  of  the 
time  I  was  his  prisoner  he  had  me  shut  up 
in  an  out-building  in  which  I  believe  he 
has  usually  kept  salt,  and  grain,  and  spare 
provisions." 

"Not  the  oldstore'us'  !  "  exclaimed  the 
magistrate,  looking  a  little  aghast;  for 
the  reader  will  doubtless  recollect  that 
the  confidential  dialogue  between  him  and 
the  squatter,  on  the  subject  of  the  lum- 
ber, had  occurred  so  near  that  building  as 
to  be  overheard  by  me.  *'  How  long  has 
the  major  been  in  this  cleariu',  I  won- 
der ?  " 

"Not  a  very  great  while  in  fact,  though 
long  enough  to  make  it  appear  a  week,  I 
was  put  into  the  storehouse  soon  after  my 
seizure,  and  have  passed  at  least  half  my 
time  there  since," 

"I  want  to  know  !  Perhaps  the  major 
got  in  that  hole  as  'arly  as  3'esterday 
morn  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  did,  sir.  But,  Mr.  New- 
come,  on  looking  round  at  the  quanthty  of 
lumber  these  men  have  made,  and  recol- 
lecting the  distance  they  are  from  Albany, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  they  could 
hope  to  get  their  ill-gotten  gains  to,  mar- 
ket without  discovery.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  their  movements  must  be  known, 
and  that  the  active  and  honest  agents  of 
this  part  of  the  country  would  seize  their 
rafts  in  the  watercourses ;  thus  making- 
the  very  objects  of  the  squatters'  roguery 
the  means  of  their  punishment.  Is  it  not 
extraordinary  that  theft,  in  a  moral  sense 
at  least,  can  be  systematically  carried  on, 
and  that  on  so  large  a  scale,  with  such 
entire  impunity  ?  " 


"  Wa-a-1 — I  s'pose  the  major  knows 
how  things  turn,  in  this  world.  Nobody 
likes  to  meddle." 

"  How,  sir — not  meddle  !  This  is  con- 
trary to  all  my  experience  of  the  habits 
of  the  country,  and  all  I  have  heard  of  it  ! 
Meddling,  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand, is  the  great  vice  of  our  immigrant 
population,  in  particular,  who  never  think 
the}'  have  fheir  just  rights,  unless  they 
are  privileged  to  talk  about,  and  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  affairs  of  all  within 
twent}7-  miles  of  them  ;  making  two-thirds 
of  their  facts  as  they  do  so,  in  order  to 
reconcile  their  theories  with  the  wished- 
for  results." 

"Ah!  I  don't  mean  meddlin'  in  that 
sense,  of  which  there  is  enough,  as  all 
must  allow.  But  folks  don't  like  to  med- 
dle with  things  that  don't  belong  to  them 
in  such  serious  matter  as  this. 

"  I  understand  3011 — the  man  who  will 
pass  days  in  discussing  his  neighbor's 
private  affairs,  about  which  he  absolutely 
knows  nothing  but  what  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  least  responsible  and 
most  vulgar  sources,  will  stand  by  and 
see  that  neighbor  robbed  and  say  noth- 
ing under  the  influence  of  a  sentiment 
so  delicate,  that  it  forbids  his  meddling 
with  what  don't  belong  to  him." 

Lest  the  reader  should  think  I  was  un- 
duly severe  upon  'Squire  Newcome,  let 
me  appeal  to  his  own  experience,  and  in- 
quire if  he  never  knew,  not  onhy  individu- 
als, but  whole  neighborhoods,  which  were 
sorely  addicted  to  prying  into  every  man's 
affairs,  and  to  inventing  when  facts  did 
not  exactly  sustain  theories ;  in  a  word, 
convulsing  themselves  with  that  with 
which  they  have  no  real  concern,  draw 
themselves  up  in  dignified  reserve,  as  the 
witnesses  of  wrongs  of  all  sorts,  that 
every  honest  man  is  bound  to  oppose  ?  1 
will  go  further,  and  ask  if  a  man  does 
happen  to  step  forth  to  vindicate  the 
right,  to  assert  truth,  to  defend  the  weak 
and  to  punish  the  wrong-doer,  if  that  man 
be  not  usually  the  one  who  meddles  least 
in  the  more  ordinal  and  minor  transac- 
tions of  life — the  man  who  troubles  his 
neighbors  least,  and  has  the  least  to  say 
about  their  private  affairs  ?    Does  it  not 
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happen  that  the  very  individual  who  will 
stand  by  and  see  his  neighbor  wronged, 
on  account  of  his  indisposition  to  meddle 
with  that  which  does  not  belong"  to  him, 
will  occupy  a  large  portion  of  his  own 
time  in  discussing,  throwing  out  hints, 
and  otherwise  commenting  on  the  private 
affairs  of  that  very  neighbor  ? 

Mr.  Newcome  was  shrewd,  and  he  un- 
derstood me  well  enough,  though  he  prob- 
ably found  it  a  relief  to  his  apprehensions 
to  see  the  conversation  inclining  toward 
these  generalities,  instead  of  sticking  to 
the  storehouse.  Nevertheless,  "boards" 
must  have  been  uppermost  in  his  con- 
science; and  after  a  pause  he  made  an 
invasion  into  the  career  of  Thousandacres, 
by  way  of  diverting  me  from  pushing 
matters  too  directly. 

"  This  old  squatter  was  a  desperate 
man,  Major  Littlepage,"  he  answered, 
"  and  it  may  be  fortinate  for  the  country 
that  he  is  done  with.  I  hear  the  old  fellow 
is  killed,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
has  absconded." 

u  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that. .  Thou- 
sandacres is  hurt  —  mortally,  perhaps — 
and  all  his  sons  have  disappeared ;  but  his 
wife  and  one  of  his  daughters  are  still 
here,  in  attendance  on  the  husband  and 
father." 

"Prudence  is  here,  then  !  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Newcome,  a  little  indiscreetly  as  I 
thought. 

"She  is — but  you  seem  to  know  the 
family  well  for  a  magistrate,  'squire,  see- 
ing their  ordinary  occupation — so  well,  as 
to  call  the  woman  by  her  name." 

"  Prudence,  I  think  Thousandacres  used 
to  call  his  woman.  Yes,  the  major  is  very 
right ;  we  magistrates  do  get  to  know 
the  neighborhood  pretty  gin 'rally ;  what 
between  summonses,  and  warrants,  and 
bailings-out.  But  the  major  hasn't  yet 
said  when  he  first  fell  into  the  hands  of 
these  folks.?" 

"  I  first  entered  this  clearing  yesterday 
morning,  not  a  long  time  after  the  sun 
rose,  since  which  time,  sir,  I  have  been 
detained  here,  either  by  force  or  by  cir- 
cumstances." 

A  long  pause  succeeded  this  announce- 
ment.    The  'squire  fidgeted  and  seemed 


uncertain  how  to  act ;  for,  while  my  an- 
nouncement must  have  give  rise,  in  his 
mind,  to  the  strong  probability  of  my 
knowing  of  his  connection  with  the  squat- 
ters, it  did  not  absolutely  say  as  much. 
I  could  see  that  he  was  debating  with 
Irmself  on  the  expediency  of  coming  out 
with  some  tale  invented  for  the  occasion, 
and  I  turned  toward  the  Indian  and  the 
negro,  both  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  thor- 
oughly honest — after  the  Indian  and  negro 
fashions — in  order  to  say  a  friendly  word 
to  each  in  turn. 

Susquesus  was  in  one  of  his  quiescent 
moods,  and  had  lighted  a  pipe,  which  he 
was  calmly  smoking.  No  one,  to  look  at 
him,  would  suppose  that  he  had  so  lately 
been  engaged  in  a  scene  like  that  through 
which  he  had  actually  gone  ;  but,  rather, 
that  he  was  some  thoughtful  philosopher, 
who  habitually  passed  his  time  m  reflec- 
tion and  stud}*. 

As  this  was  one  of  the  occasions  on 
which  the  Onondago  came  nearest  to  ad- 
mitting his  own  agency  in  procuring  the 
death  of  the  squatter,  I  shall  relate  the 
little  that  passed  between  us. 

"Good  evening,  Sureflint,"  I  com- 
menced, extending  a  hand,  which  the 
other  courteously  took  in  compliance  with 
our  customs.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  at 
large,  and  no  longer  a  prisoner  in  that 
storehouse." 

"Store'us'  poor  jail.  Jaap  snap  off 
bolt  like  pipe-stem.  Won'er  T'ousand- 
acres  didn't  t'ink  of  d'at." 

"  Thousandacres  «has  had  too  much  to 
think  of  this  evening,  to  remember  such  a 
trifle.     He  has  now  to  think  of  his  end." 

The  Onondago  was  clearing  the  bowl  of 
his  pipe  of  its  superfluous  ashes  as  I  said 
this,  and  he  deliberately  effected  his  pur- 
pose ere  he  answered — 

"Sartain — s'pose  he  kill  dis  time." 

"  I  fear  his  hurt  is  mortal,  and  greatly 
regret  that  it  has  happened.  The  blood 
of  our  tried  friend,  Chainbearer,  was 
enough  to  be  shed  in  so  miserable  an 
affair  as  this." 

"Yes,  'fair  pretty  mis'rable ;  t'ink  so, 
too.  If  squatter  shoot  surveyor,  must 
t'ink  surveyor's  fri'nd  will  shoot  squatter. " 

"That   may   be   Indian  law,   Sureflint. 
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but  it  is  not.  the  law  of  the  pale-face,  in 
the  time  of  peace  and  quiet." 

Susquesus  continued  to  smoke,  making 
no  answer. 

"  It  was  a  very  wicked  thing  to  murder 
Chainbearer,  and  Thousandacres  should 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  magistrates, 
for  punishment,  if  he  had  a  hand  in  it; 
not  shot,  like  a  dog." 

The  Onondago  drew  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  looked  round  toward  the  'squire, 
who  had  gone  to ,  the  door  in  order  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air — then,  turning  his 
eyes  most  significantly  on  me,  he  an- 
swered— 

"Who  magistrate  go  to,  eh?  What 
use  good  law  wit'  poor  magistrate  ?  Bet- 
ter have  red-skin  law,  and  warrior  be  his 
own  magistrate — own  gallows,  too." 

The  pipe  was  replaced,  and  Sureflint  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfied  with  what  had 
passed  ;  for  he  turned  away,  and  seemed 
to  be  lost  again,  in  his  own  reflections. 

After  all,  the  strong  native  intellect  of 
this  barbarian  had  let  him  into  one  of  the 
greatest  secrets  connected  with  our  social 
ills.  Good  laws,  badly  administered,  are 
no  better  than  an  absence  of  all  law,  since 
they  only  encourage  evil-doers  by  the  pro- 
tection they  afford  through  the  power 
conferred  on  improper  agents.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  defects  of  the  American 
system,  with  a'  view  to  ascertain  truth, 
say  that  the  want  of  a  great  moving 
power  to  set  justice  in  motion  lies  at  the 
root  of  its  feebleness.  According  to  theory, 
the  public  virtue  is  to  constitute  this  power ; 
but  public  virtue  is  never  one-half  as  active 
as  private  vice.  Crime  is  only  to  be  put 
down  by  the  strong  hand,  and  that  hand 
must  belong  to  the  public  in  truth,  not 
in  name  only ;  whereas,  the  individual 
wronged  is  fast  getting  to  be  the  only 
moving  power,  and  in  very  many  cases 
local  parties  are  formed,  and  the  rogue 
goes  to  the  bar  sustained  by  an  authority 
that  has  quite  as  much  practical  control 
as  the  law  itself.  Juries  and  grand  juries 
are  no  longer  to  be  relied  on,  and  the 
bench  is  slowly,  but  steadily,  losing  its  in- 
fluence. When  the  day'  shall  come — as 
come  it  must,  if  present  tendencies  con- 
tinue— that  verdicts  are  rendered  directly 


in  the  teeth  of  the  law  and  evidence,  and 
jurors  fancy  themselves  legislators,  then 
may  the  just  man  fancy  himself  approach- 
ing truly  evil  times,  and  the  patriot  begin 
to  despair.  It  will  be  the  commencement 
of  the  rough's  paradise  !  Nothing  is 
easier,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  than  to 
overgovern  men;  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  political  vice  that 
comes  next  in  the  scale  of  facility,  is  to 
govern  them  too  little. 

Jaap,  or  Jaaf,  had  been  humbly  waiting 
for  his  turn  to  be  noticed.  There  existed 
perfect  confidence,  as  between  him  and 
myself,  but  there  wrere  also  bounds,  in  the 
way  of  respect,  that  the  slave  never  pre- 
sumed to  pass,  without  direct  encourage- 
ment from  the  master.  Had  I  not  seen 
fit  to  speak  to  the  black  that  night,  he 
would  not  have  commenced  a  conversa- 
tion, which,  begun  by  me,  he  entered  into 
with  the  utmost  frankness  and  freedom 
from  restraint. 

"  You  seem  to  have  managed  your  part 
of  this  affair,  Jaap,"  I  said,  "  with  discre- 
tion and  spirit.  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  .you ;  more  especially  for 
liberating  the  Indian,  and  for  the  manner 
in  which  you  guided  the  posse  down  into 
the  clearing,  from  the  woods." 

"  Yes,  sah  ;  s'pose  you  would  t'ink  dat 
was  pretty  well.  As  for  Sus,  fought  it 
best  to  let  him  out,  for  he  be  won'erful 
sartain  wid  he  rifle.  We  should  do  much 
better,  masse r  Mordy,  but  'e  'squire  so 
werry  backward  about  lettin'  'e  men 
shoot  'em  'ere  squatter !  Gosh  !  masser 
Mordy,  if  he  only  say  '  fire  '  when  I  want 
him,  I  don't  t'ink  so  much  as  half  a  one 
get  off." 

"It  is  best  as  it  is,  Jaap.  We  are  at 
peace,  and  in  the  bosom  of  our  country ; 
and  bloodshed  is  to  be  avoided." 

"  Yes,  sah  ;  but  Chainbearer  !  If  'ey 
don't  like  bloodshed,  why  'ey  shoot  him, 
sah  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  feeling  of  justice  in  what 
you  say,  Jaap,  but  the  community  cannot 
get  on  in  anything  like  safety  unless  we 
let  the  law  rule.  Our  business  was  to 
take  those  squatters,  and  to  hand  them 
over  to  the  law." 

"  Werry  true,  sah.     No'bod}'  can't  deny 
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dat,  masser  Mordj',  but  he  nodder  seize 
nor  shot,  now  !  Sartain,  it  best  to  do  one 
or  fodder  with  sich  rascal.  Well,  I 
t'ink  dat  Tobit,  as  dey  calls  him,  will  re- 
member Jaap  Satanstoe  long-  as  he  live. 
Dat  a  good  t'ing,  anyway  !  " 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  Onondago, 
with  energy. 

I  saw  it  was  useless,  then,  to  discuss 
abstract  principles  wTith  men  so  purely 
practical  as  my  two  companions,  and  I 
left  the  house  to  reconnoiter,  ere  I  re- 
turned to  our  hospital  for  the  night.  The 
negro 'followed  me,  and  I  questioned  him 
as  to  the  manner  of  the  attack,  and  the 
direction  of  the  retreat  of  the  squatters, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  danger  there 
might  be  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 
Jaap  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  men 
of  Thousandacres'  family  had  retired  by 
the  way  of  the  stream,  profiting  by  the 
declivity  to  place  themselves  under  cover 
as  soon  as  possible.  As  respects  the 
women  and  children,  they  must  have  got 
into  the  woods  at  some  other  point,  and 
it  was  probable  the  whole  had  sought 
some  place  of  retreat  that  would  natur- 
ally have  been-  previously  appointed  by 
those  who  knew  that  they  lived  in  the 
constant  danger  of  requiring  one.  Jaap 
was  very  certain  we  should  see  no  more 
of  the  men,  and  in  that  he  was  perfectly 
right.  No  more  was  ever  seen  of  any  one 
of  them  all  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
though  rumors  reached  us,  in  the  course 
of  time,  from  some  of  the  more  western 
counties,  that  Tobit  had  been  seen  there, 
a  cripple,  as  I  have  already  stated,  but 
maintaining  his  old  character  for  law- 
lessness and  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
others. 

I  next  returned  to  Frank  Malbone,  who 
still  stood  on  the  post  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  door,  through  which  we  could 
both  see  the  form  and  features  of  his 
beautiful  and  beloved  sister.  Dus  sat  by 
her  uncle's  bedside,  while  Prudence  had 
stationed  herself  by  that  of  her  husband. 
Frank  and  I  advanced  near  the  door,  and 
looked  in  upon  the  solemn  and  singular 
sight  that  room  afforded.  It  was  indeed 
a  strange  and  sad  spectacle,  to  see  those 
two  aged  men,  each  with  his  thin  locks 


whitened  by  seventy  years,  drawing  near 
their  ends,  the  victims  of  lawless  violence  ; 
for,  while  the  death  of  Thousandacres  was 
enveloped  in  a  certain  mystery,  and 
might  by  some  e3res  be  viewed  as  merited 
and  legal,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  previous 
murder  of  Chainbearer.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  wrong  extends  and  sometimes  per- 
petuates its  influence,  proving  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  time  b}-  the  forelock,  and 
resorting  to  prevention  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  evil,  instead  of  cure. 

There  lay  the  two  victims  of  the  false 
principles  that  the  physical  condition  of 
the  country,  connected  with  its  pas- 
sive endurance  of  encroachments  on  the 
right,  had  gradually  permitted  to  grow 
up  among  us.  Squatting  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  thinness  of  the  population 
and  of  the  abundance  of  land,  the  two 
very  circumstances  that  rendered  it  the 
less  justifiable  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ; 
but  which,  by  rendering  the  one  side  care- 
less of  its  rights,  and  the  other  propor 
tionably  encroaching,  had  gradually  led, 
not  only  to  this  violation  of  law,  but  to 
the  adoption  of  notions  that  are  adverse 
to  the  supremacy  of  law  in  any  case .  It 
is  this  gradual  undermining  of  juct  opin- 
ions that  forms  the  imminent  danger  of 
our  social  system ;  a  spurious  philan- 
thropy on  the  subject  of  punishments, 
false  notions  on  that  of  personal  rights, 
and  the  substitution  of  numbers  for  prin- 
ciples, bidding  fair  to  produce  much  the 
most  important  revolution  that  has  ever, 
yet  taken  place  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. The  lover  of  real  liberty,  under 
such  circumstances,  should  never  forget 
that  the  road  to  despotism  lies  along  the 
borders  of  the  slough  of  licentiousness, 
even  when  it  escapes  wallowing  in  its 
depths. 

When  Malbone  and  nwself  drew  back 
from  gazing  on  the  scene  within  the  house, 
he  related  to  me  in  detail  all  that  was  con- 
nected with  his  own  proceedings.  The 
reader  knows  that  it  was  by  means  of  a 
meeting  in  the  forest,  between  the  Indian 
and  the  negro,  that  my  friends  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  my  arrest,  and  the 
probable  danger  in  which  I  was  placed. 


Dns  placed  the  light  on  a  chest  near  the  bed  of  Thousand  acres,  and 
with  a  prayer-book  in  her  hand,  she  knelt  beside  it.— The  Chainbearer. 
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Cliainbearer,  Dus,  and  Jaap  instantly  re- 
paired to  the  clearing-  of  Thousandacres ; 
while  Malbone  hastened  on  to  Ravensnest, 
in  pursuit  of  legal  aid,  and  of  a  force  to 
render  nry  rescue  certain.  Meditating  on 
all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  entertaining 
most  probably  an  exaggerated  notion  of 
the  malignant  character  of  Thousandacres, 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  'Nest  my  new 
friend  was  in  a  most  feverish  state  of  ex- 
citement. His  first  act  was,  to  write  a 
brief  statement  of  the  facts  to  my  father, 
and  to  dispatch  his  letter  by  a  special  mes- 
senger, with  orders  to  him  to  push  on  to 
Fishkill,  all  the  family  being  there  at  the 
time,  on  a  visit  to  the  Kettletases ;  pro- 
ceeding by  land  or  by  water,  as  the  wind 
might  favor.  I  was  startled  at  this  in- 
formation, foreseeing  at  once  that  it  would 
bring  not  only  the  general  himself,  but  my 
dear  mother  and  Kate,  with  Tom  Bayard 
quite  likely  in  her  train,  post-haste  to 
Ravensnest.  It  might  even  cause  my  ex- 
cellent old  grandmother  to  venture  so  far 
from  home  ;  for  my  last  letters  had  ap- 
prised me  that  they  were  all  on  the  point 
of  visiting  my  sister  Anneke,  which  was 
the  way  Frank  had  learned  where  the 
family  was  to  be  found. 

As  Malbone's  messenger  had  left  the 
'Nest  early  the  preceding  night,  and  the 
wind  had  been  all  day  fresh  at  north,  it 
came  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  he  might  be  at  Fishkill  at  the 
very  moment  I  was  listening  to  the  his- 
tory of  his  message.  The  distance  was 
about  a  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  of  it  could  be  made 
by  water.  Such  a  messenger  would  care 
but  little  for  the  accommodations  of  his 
craft ;  and,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
reached  Albany  that  morning,  and  found 
a  sloop  ready  to  profit  by  the  breeze,  as 
would  be  likely  to  occur,  it  would  be  quite 
in  rule  to  reach  the  landing  at  Fishkill  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  aided  by  the 
little  gale  that  had  been  blowing.  I  knew 
General  Littlepage  too  well,  to  doubt 
either  his  affection  or  his  promptitude. 
Albany  could  be  reached  in  a  day  by  land, 
and  Ravensnest  in  another.  I  made  mj' 
account,  therefore,  to  see  a  part  if  not  all 
of  the  family  at  the  'Nest,  as  soon  as  I 


should  reach  it  myself;  an  event  not 
likely  to  occur,  however,  for  some  little 
time,  on  account  of  the  condition  oi 
Chainbearer. 

I  shall  not  deny  that  this  new  state  of 
things,  with  the  expectations  connected 
with  it,  gave  me  sufficient  food  for  re- 
flection. I  could  not  and  did  not  blame 
Frank  Malbone  for  what  he  had  done, 
since  it  was  natural  and  proper.  Notwith- 
standing, it  would  precipitate  matters  as 
regarded  my  relation  to  Dus  a  little  faster 
than  I  could  have  wished.  I  desired  time 
to  sound  my  family  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  my  marriage — to  let  the  three  or 
four  letters  I  had  already  written,  and 
in  which  she  had  been  mentioned  .in  a 
marked  manner,  produce  their  effect ;  and 
I  counted  largely  on  the  support  I  was  to 
receive  through  the  friendship  and  repre- 
sentations of  Miss  Bayard.  I  felt  certain 
that  deep  disappointment  on  the  subject 
of  Pris  would  be  felt  by  the  whole  family  ; 
and  it  was  my  wish  not  to  introduce  Ur- 
sula to  their  acquaintance  until  time  had 
a  little  lessened  its  feeling.  But  things 
must  now  take  their  course ;  and  my  de- 
termination was  settled  to  deal  as  sin- 
cerely and  simply  as  possible  with  my  par- 
ents on  the  subject.  I  knew  their  deep 
affection  for  me,  and  relied  strongly  on 
that  natural  support. 

I  had  half  an  hour's  conversation  with 
Dus  while  walking  in  front  of  the  hospital 
that  night,  Frank  taking  his  sister's  place 
by  the  side  of  Chainbearer's  bed.  Then  it 
was  that  I  again  spoke  of  my  hopes,  and 
explained  the  probabilities  of  our  seeing 
all  of  my  immediate  famity  so  shortly  at 
Ravensnest.  My  arm  was  round  the  waist 
of  the  dear  girl  as  I  communicated  these 
facts;  and  I  felt  her  tremble,  as  if  she 
dreaded  the  trial  she  was  to  undergo. 

"  This  is  very  sudden  and  unexpected, 
Mordaunt,"  Dus  remarked,,  after  she  had 
had  a  little  time  to  recover  her  recollec- 
tion ;  "andT  have  so  much  reason  to  fear 
the  judgment  of  your  respectable  parents 
— of  your  charming  sister,  of  whom  1 
have  heard  so  often  through  Priscilla 
Bayard — and  indeed  of  all  who  have  lived, 
as  they  have  done,  amid  the  elegances  of 
a  refined  state  of  society ;  I,  Dus  Malbone 
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— a  chainbearer's  niece,  and  a  chainbearer 
myself ! " 

"  You  have  never  borne  any  chain,  love, 
that  is  as  lasting-  or  as  strong1  as  that 
which  you  have  entwined  around  my 
heart,  and  which  will  forever  bind  me  to 
you,  let  the  rest  of  the  world  regard  us 
.  both  as  it  may.  But  you  can  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  any,  and  least  of  all  from 
my  friends.  My  father  is  not  worldly- 
minded  ;  and  as  for  my  dear,  dear  mother, 
Anneke  Mordaunt,  as  the  general  even 
now  often  affectionately  calls  her,  as  if 
the  name  itself  reminded  him  of  the  days 
of  her  maiden  loveliness  and  pride — as  for 
that  beloved  mother,  Ursula,  I  do  firmly 
believe  that,  when  she  comes  to  know  you, 
she  will  even  prefer  you  to  her  son." 

"  That  is  a  picture  of  your  blinded 
partiality,  Mordaunt,"  answered  the 
gratified  girl,  for  gratified  I  could  see  she 
was,  "and  must  not  be  too  fondly  relied 
on.  But  this  is  no  time  to  talk  of  our 
own  future  happiness,  when  the  eternal 
happiness  or  misery  of  those  two  aged 
men  is  suspended,  as  it  might  be,  by  a 
thread.  I  have  read  prayers  once  already 
with  my  dear  uncle ;  and  that  strange 
woman,  in  whom  there  is  so  much  of  her 
sex,  mingled  with  a  species  of  ferocity  like 
that  of  a  she-bear,  has  muttered  a  hope 
that  her  own  '  dying  man,'  as  she  calls 
him,  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  I  have  prom- 
ised ,he  should  not  be,  and  it  is  time  to 
attend  to  that  duty  next." 

What  a  scene  followed  !  Dus  placed  the 
light  on  a  chest  near  the  bed  of  Thousand- 
acres,  and,  with  the  prayer-book  in  her 
hand,  she  knelt  beside  it.  Prudence  sta- 
tioned herself  in  such  a  posture  that  her 
head  was  buried  in  one  of  her  own  gar- 
ments, that  was  suspended  from  a  peg ; 
and  there  she  stood,  while  the  melodious 
voice  of  Ursula  Malbone  poured  out  the 
petitions  contained  in  the  offices  for  the 
dying,  in  humble  but  fervent  piety.  I 
say  stood,  for  neither  Prudence  nor  Lo- 
winy  knelt.  The  captious  temper  of  self- 
righteousness  which  had  led  their  ances- 
tors to  reject  kneeling  at  prayers  as  the 
act  of  formalists  had  descended  to  them  ; 
and  there  they  stood,  praying  doubtless 
in  their  hearts,  but  ungracious  formalists 


f  themselves  in  their  zeal  against  forms. 
Frank  and  I  knelt  in  the  doorway  ;  and  I 
can  truly  affirm  that  never  did  prayers 
sound  so  sweetly  in  my  ears  as  those 
which  then  issued  from  the  lips  of  Ursula 
Malbone. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"  Thence  cum  we  to  the  horrour  and  the  heL 
The  large  great  kyngdomes,  and  the  dreadful  raygne 

Of  Pluto  in  his  trone  where  he  dyd  dwell, 
The  wyde  waste  places,  and  the  hugye  playne: 
The  waylings,  shrykes,  and  sundry  sortes  of  payne, 
The  syghes,  and  sobbes,  and  diep  and  deadly  groane, 
Earth,  ayer,  and  all  resounding  playnt  and  moane." 

— Sackville. 

In  this  manner  did  that  memorable 
night  wear  awaj^.  The  two  wounded  men 
slumbered  much  of  the  time  ;  nor  did  their 
wants  extend  beyond  occasional  draughts 
of  water  to  cool  their  feverish  mouths,  or 
the  wetting  of  lips.  I  prevailed  on  Dus 
to  lie  down  on  the  bed  of  Lowiny,  and  try 
to  get  a  little  rest ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  hear  her  say  that  she  had  slept  sweetly 
for  two  or  three  hours,  after  the  turn  of 
the  night.  Frank  and  I  caught  naps  also, 
after  the  fashion  of  soldiers,  and  Lowiny 
slept  in  her  chair,  or  leaning  on  her 
father's  bed.  As  for  Prudence,  I  do  not 
think  her  watchfulness  was  lessened  for  a 
single  instant.  There  she  sat  the  livelong 
night ;  silent,  tearless,  moody,  and  heart- 
stricken  by  the  great  and  sudden  calamity 
that  had  befallen  her  race,  but  vigilant 
and  attentive  to  the  least  movement  in 
the  huge  frame  of  her  wonderful  partner. 
No  complaint  escaped  her  ;  scarcely  once 
did  she  turn  to  look  at  what  was  going 
on  around  her,  nor  in  any  manner  did  she 
heed  aught  but  her  husband.  To  him  she 
seemed  to  be  unerringly  true  ;  and  what- 
ever she  may  and  must  have  thought  of 
his  natural  sternness,  and  occasional  fits 
of  severity  toward  herself,  all  now  seemed 
to  be  forgotten. 

At  length  light  returned,  after  hours  of 
darkness  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  pro- 
tracted to  an  unusual  length.  Then  it 
was,  when  Jaap  and  the  Indian  were  ready 
to  take  our  places  on  the  watch,  that 
Frank  and  I  went  to  one  of  the  huts  and 
lay  down   for  two  or  three  hours;  and 
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that  was  the  time  when  Dus  got  her 
sweetest  and  most  refreshing-  sleep.  Lo- 
winy  prepared  our  morning's  meal  for  us ; 
which  we  three,  that  is,  Dus,  Frank  and 
myself,  took  tog-ether  in  the  best  way  we 
could  in  the  dwelling  of  Tobit.  As  for 
'Squire  Newcome,  he  left  the  clearing  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  or  very  early  in 
the  morning,  doubtless  exceeding^  un- 
easy in  his  conscience,  but  still  uncertain 
whether  his  connection  with  the  squatters 
was  or  was  not  known  to  me ;  the  excuse 
for  this  movement  being  the  probable  ne- 
cessity of  summoning  a  jury ;  Mr.  Jason 
Newcome  filling  in  his  own  person,  or  by 
deput}7-,  the  several  offices  and  functions 
of  justice  of  the  peace,  one  of  the  coroners 
of  the  county,  supervisor  of  the  township 
of  Ravensnest,  merchant,  shopkeeper, 
miller,  lumber-dealer,  husbandman  and 
innkeeper ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  all  the  wills  of  the  neighborhood  ; 
was  a  standing  arbitrator  when  disputes 
were  "left  out  to  men";  was  a  leading 
politician,  a  patriot  by  trade,  and  a  re- 
markable and  steady  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  even  to  minutiae. 
Those  who  know  mankind  will  not  be  sur- 
prised, after  this  enumeration  of  his  pur- 
suits and  professions,  to  hear  it  added  that 
he  was  a  remarkable  rogue  in  the  bar- 
gain. 

There  are  two  things  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  receive  as  truths  established  by 
my  own  experience,  and  they  are  these  : 
I  never  knew  a  man  who  made  large  pro- 
fessions of  a  love  for  the  people,  and  of 
his  wish  to  serve  them  on  all  occasions, 
whose  aim  was  not  to  deceive  them  to  his 
own  advantage ;  and  the  other  is,  that  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  was  compelled  to 
come  much  in  contact  with  the  people, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  was  personalty 
popular,  who  had  anything  in  him  at  the 
bottom.  But  it  is  time  to  quit  Jason 
Newcome  and  his  defects  of  character  in 
order  to  attend  to  the  interesting  scene 
that  awaited  us  in  the  dwelling  of  Thou- 
sandacres,  and  to  which  we  were  now 
summoned  by  Jaap. 

As  the  day  advanced,  both  the  Chain- 
bearer  and  the  squatter  became  aroused 
from  the  languor  that  had  succeeded  the 


1  receiving  of  their  respective  hurts,  and 
more  or  less  alive  to  what  was  passing 
around  them.  Life  was'  ebbing  fast  in 
both,  yet  each  seemed,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, to  turn  his  thoughts  backward  on 
the  world,  in  order,  as  it  might  be,  to  take 
a  last  look  at  those  scenes  in  which  he  had 
now  been  an  actor  for  the  long  period  of 
threescore-and-ten  years. 

"  Uncle  Chainbearer  is  much  revived, 
just  now,"  said  Dus,  meeting  Frank  and 
myself  at  the  door,  "  and  he  has  asked 
for  you  both ;  more  especially  for  Mor- 
daunt,  whose  name  he  has  mentioned 
three  several  times  within  the  last  five 
minutes.  'Send  for  Mordaunt,  my  child/ 
he  has  said  to  me,  '  for  I  wish  to  speak 
with  him  before  I  quit  3Tou.'  I  am  fearful 
he  has  inward  admonitions  of  his  ap- 
proaching end." 

"  That  is  possible,  dearest  Ursula ;  for 
men  can  hardly  lose  their  hold  of  life 
without  being  aware  of  the  approaches  of 
death.  I  will  go  at  once  to  his  bedside, 
that  he  may  know  I  am  here.  It  is  best 
to  let  his  own  feelings  decide  whether  he 
is  able  or  not  to  converse." 

The  sound  of  Chainbearer's  voice, 
speaking  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone, 
caught  our  ears  as  we  approached  him, 
and  we  all  stopped  to  listen. 

"I  say,  T'ousantacres,"  repeated  An- 
dries,  on  a  key  a  little  louder  than  before, 
"if  you  hear  me,  olt  man,  ant  can  an- 
swer, I  wish  you  to  let  me  know  it.  You 
ant  I  pe  apout  to  start  on  a  fery  long 
journey,  ant  it  ist  unreasonable,  as  well 
as  wicket,  to  set  out  wit'  pad  feelin's  at 
t'e  heart.  If  you  hat  hat  a  niece,  now, 
like  Dus  t'ere,  to  tell  you  t'ese  matters, 
olt  Aaron,  it  might  pe  petter  for  your  soul 
in  t'e  worlt  into  which  we  are  poth  apout 
to  enter." 

f*  He  knows  it — I'm  sure  he  knows  it, 
and  feels  it,  too,"  muttered  Prudence, 
rocking  her  body  as  before.  "  He  has 
had  pious  forefathers,  and  cannot  have 
fallen  so  far  away  from  grace  as  to  for- 
get death  and  eternity." 

"  Look  you,  Prutence,  Aaron  nefer  coult 
fall  away  from  what  he  nefer  wast  fastenet 
to.  As  for  pious  forefat'ers,  t'ey  may  do 
to  talk  apout  in  Fourt'  of  July  orations, 
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put  t'ey  are  of  no  great  account  in 
cleansin'  a  man  from  his  sins.  I  s'pose 
t'em  pious  forefat'ers  of  which  you  speak 
was  t'e  people  t'at  first  steppet  on  t'e 
rock  town  at  Plymout' ;  put,  let  me  telt 
you,  Prutence,  hat  t'ere  peen  twice  as 
many  of  t'em,  and  hat  t'ey  all  peen  twice 
as  goot  as  you  poast  of  t'eir  hafin'  peen, 
it  wilt  do  no  goot  to  your  man,  unless  he 
wilt  repent  and  pe  sorry  for  all  t'e  unlaw- 
ful ant  wicket  t'ings  he  has  tone  in  t'is 
worlt,  and  his  treatment  of  pountari.es  in 
jin'ral,  ant  of  ot'er  men's  lants  in  par- 
tic'lar.  Pious  ancestors  may  pe  pleasant 
to  haf,  put  goot  behavior  ist  far  petter  as 
t'e  last  hour  approaches." 

"Answer  him,  Aaron,"  the  wife  re- 
joined— "  answer  him,  my  man,  in  order 
that  we  may  all  on  us  know  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  you  take  your  departure. 
Chainbearer  is  a  kind-hearted  man  at  the 
bottom,  and  has  never  willfully  done  us 
any  harm." 

For  the  first  time  since  Andries  received 
his  wound,  I  now  heard  the  voice  of  Thou- 
sandacres. Previously  to  that  moment  the 
squatter,  whether  hurt  or  not,  had  sat  in 
moody  silence,  and  I  had  supposed  after 
he  was  wounded  that  he  was  unable  to 
use  his  tongue.  To  my  surprise,  however, 
he  now  spoke  with  a  depth  and  strength 
of  voice  that  at  first  misled  me,  by  induc- 
ing me  to  think  that  the  injury  he  had 
received  could  not  be  fatal. 

"If  there  wasn't  no  chainbearers," 
growled  Thousandacres,  "  there  wouldn't 
be  no  lines,  or  metes  and  bounds,  as  they 
call  'em;  and  where, there's  no  metes  and 
bounds,  there  can  be  no  right  of  posses- 
sion. If  'twasn't  for  your  writin'  titles, 
I  shouldn't  be  l\Tin'  here,  breathin'  my 
last," 

"  Forgive  it  all,  my  man  ;  forgive  it  all, 
as  behooves  a  good  Christian,"  Prudence 
returned,  to  this  characteristic  glance  at 
the  past,  in  which  the  squatter  had  so 
clearly  overlooked  all  his  own  delinquen- 
cies, and  was  anxious  to  impute  conse- 
quences altogether  to  others.  "  It  is  the 
law  of  God  to  forgive  your  enemies, 
Aaron,  and  I  want  you  to  forgive  Chain- 
bearer,  and  not  go  to  the  world  of  spirits 
with  gall  in  your  heart." 


"  'Twoult  pe  much  petter,  Prutence,  if 
T'ousantacres  woult  pray  to  Got  to  forgif 
himself,"  put  in  Chainbearer.  "  I  am  fery 
willin'  ant  happy  to  haf  t'e  forgifness  of 
efery  man,  ant  it  ist  not  unlikely  t'at  I 
may  haf  tone  somet'ing,  or  sait  somet'ing 
t'at  hast  peen  hart  to  t'e  feelin's  of  your 
huspant ;  for  we  are  rough,  and  plain- 
speakin',  ant  plain-actin'  enough  in  t'e 
woots;  so  I'm  willin'  to  haf  even  T'ou- 
santacres' forgifness,  I  say,  ant  wilt  accept 
it  wit'  pleasure  if  he  wilt  offer  it,  and  take 
mine  in  exchange." 

A  deep  groan  struggled  out  of  the  broad, 
cavern-like  chest  of  the  squatter.  I  took 
it  as  an  admission  that  he  was  the  mur- 
derer of  Andries. 

"Yes,"  resumed  Chainbearer — "Dus 
hast  mate  me  see — " 

"  Uncle  !  "  exclaimed  Ursula,  who  was 
intently  listenting,  and  who  now  spoke 
because  unable  to  restrain  the  impulse. 

"Yes,  yes,  gal,  it  hast  peen  all  your 
own  toin's.  Pefore  ast  you  come  pack 
from  school,  ast  we  come  into  t'e  woots, 
all  alone  like,  you  haf  nefer  forgotten  to 
teach  an  olt,  forgetful  man  his  tuty— " 

"Oh  !  uncle  Chainbearer,  it  is  not  I, 
but  God  in  His  mercy  who  has  enlight- 
ened your  understanding  and  touched 
your  heart." 

"Yes,  tarlin' ;  yes,  Dus,  my  tear,  I 
comprehent  t'at  too ;  but  Got  in  His 
mercy  sent  an  angel  to  pe  His  minister  on 
'art'  wit'  a  poor  ignorant  Tutchman,  who 
hast  not  t'e  l'arnin'  ant  t'e  grace  he  might 
ant  ought  to  have  hat,  wit'out  your  ait, 
and  so  hast  t'e  happy  change  come  apout. 
No — no — T'ousantacres,  I  wilt  not  tespise 
even  your  forgifness,  little  as  you  may  haf 
to  forgif ;  for  it  lightens  a  man's  heart  of 
heafjr  loats,  when  his  time  is  short,  to 
know  he  leafs  no  enemies  pehind  him. 
T'ey  say  it  ist  pest  to  haf  t'e  goot  wishes 
of  a  tog,  ant  how  much  petter  ist  it  to 
haf  t'e  goot  wishes  of  one  who  hast  a  soul 
t'at  only  wants  purifyin',  to  twell  in  t'e 
Almighty's  presence  t'roughout  eter- 
nity 1" 

"I  hope  and  believe,"  again  growled 
Thousandacres,  "that  in  the  world  we're 
goin'  to,  there'll  be  no  law  and  no  attor- 
neys." 
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"In  t'at,  t'en,  Aron,  you  pe  greatly 
mistaken.  T'at  lant  is  all  law,  ant  jus- 
tice, ant  right ;  t'ough  God  forgif  me  if  I 
do  any  man  an  injury ;  put  to  pe  frank  ( 
wit'  you,  as  pecomes  two  mortals  so  near 
t'eir  ents,  I  do  not  pelief,  myself,  t'at  t'ere 
wilt  pe  a  great  inany  attorneys  to  trouble 
t'em  t'at  are  receivet  into  t's  courts  of  t'e 
Almighty,  himself.  T'eir  practices  on 
'arth  does  not  suit  t'em  for  practice  in 
heafen." 

"  If  you'd  always  held  them  rational 
notions,  Chainbearer,  no  harm  might 
have  come  to  you,  and  my  life  and 
your'n  been  spared.  But  this  is  a  state 
of  being  in  which  short-sightedness  pre- 
vails ag'in  the  best  calkerlations.  I  never 
felt  more  sure  of  gettin'  lumber  to  market 
than  I  felt  three  days  ago  of  gettin'  this 
that's  in  the  creek  safe  to  Albany ;  and 
now,  you  see  how  it  is  !  the  b'ys  are  dis- 
parsed,  and  may  never  see  this  spot 
again  ;  the  gals  are  in  the  woods,  run- 
nin  with  the  deer  of  the  forest;  the  lum- 
ber has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  law  ; 
and  that,  too,  by  the  aid  of  a  man  that 
was  bound  in  honesty  to  protect  me,  and 
I'm  dying  here  !  " 

"Think  no  more  of  the  lumber,  my 
man,  think  no  more  of  the  lumber,"  said 
Prudence,  earnestly;  "time  is  desp'rate 
short  at  the  best,  and  yours  is  shorter 
than  common,  even  for  a  man  of  seventy, 
while  etarnity  has  no  eend.  Forgit  the 
boards,  and  forgit  the  b'ys,  and  forgit  the 
gals,  forgit  'arth  and  all  it  holds — " 

"You  wouldn't  have  me  forgit  you, 
Prudence,"  interrupted  Thousand  acres, 
"  that's  been  my  wife,  now,  forty  long 
years,  and  whom  I  tuck  when  she  was 
young  and  comely,  and  that's  borne  me 
so  many  children,  and  has  always  been  a 
faithful  and  hard-working  woman — you 
wouldn't  have  me  forget  you  !  " 

This  singular  appeal,  coming  as  it  did 
from  such  a  being,  and  almost  in  his 
agony,  sounded  strangely  and  solemnly, 
amid  the  wild  and  semi-savage  appliances 
of  a  scene  I  can  never  forget.  The  effect 
on  Ursula  was  still  more  apparent ;  she 
left  the  bedside  of  her  uncle,  and  with 
strong  womanly  sympathy  manifested  in 
her  countenance,  approached  that  of  this 


aged  couple,  now  about  to  be  separated 
for  a  short  time,  at  least,  where  she  stood 
gazing  wistfully  at  the  very  man  who  was 
probably  that  uncle's  murderer,  as  if  she 
could  gladly  administer  to  his  moral  ail- 
ings.  Even  Chainbearer  attempted  to 
raise  his  head,  and  looked  with  interest 
toward  the  other  group.  No  one  spoke, 
however,  for  all  felt  that  the  solemn  recol- 
lections and  forebodings  of  a  pair  so  situ- 
ated, were  too  sacred  for  interruption. 
The  discourse  went  on,  without  any  hiatus,, 
between  them. 

"Not  I,  not  I,  Aaron,  my  man,"  an- 
swered Prudence,  with  strong  emotions 
struggling  in  her  voice;  "there  can  be 
no  law  or  call  for  that.  We  are  one  flesh, 
and  what  God  has  j'ined,  God  will  not 
keep  asunder  long.  I  cannot  tarry  longr 
behind  you,  my  man,  and  when  we  meet 
together  ag'in,  I  hope  'twill  be  where  no» 
boards,  or  trees  or  acres,  can  ever  make 
more  trouble  for  us  !  " 

"I've  been  hardly  treated  about  that 
lumber,  a'ter  all,"  muttered  the  squatter, 
who  was  now  apparently  more  aroused  to 
consciousness  than  he  had  been,  and  who 
could  not  but  keep  harping  on  what  had 
been  the  one  great  business  of  his  life,, 
even  as  that  life  was  crumbling  beneath 
his  feet — "hardly  dealt  by,  do  I  con- 
sider myself,  about  that  lumber,  Prudence. 
Make  the  most  of  the  Littlepage  rights,  it 
was  only  trees  that  they  could  any  way 
claim,  in  reason  ;  while  the  b'j^s  and  I,  as 
you  well  know,  have  convarted  them  trees, 
into  as  pretty  and  noble  a  lot  of  han'some 
boards  and  planks  as  man  ever  rafted  to 
market !  " 

"  It's  convarsion  of  another  natur'  that 
37ou  want  now,  Aaron,  my  man ;  another 
sort  of  convarsion  is  the  thing  needful. 
We  must  all  be  convarted  once  in  our 
lives ;  at  least  all  such  as  be  the  children 
of  Puritan  parents  and  a  godly  ancestry  ; 
and  it  must  be  owned,  takin'  into  account 
our  years,  and  the  importance  of  example 
in  such  a  family  as  our'n,  that  you  and  I 
have  put  it  off  long  enough.  Come  it 
must,  or  suthin'  worse ;  and  time  and 
etarnity,  in  your  case,  Aaron,  is  pretty 
much  the  same  thing." 

"I  should  die  easier  in  mind,  Prudence,. 
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if  Chainbearer  would  only  admit  that  the 
man  who  chops  and  hauls,  and  saws  and 
rafts  a  tree,  does  get  some  sort  of  a  right, 
nat'ral  or  legal,  to  the  lumber." 

"I'm  sorry,  T'ousantacres,"  put  in 
Andries,  "  t'at  you  feel  any  such  admis- 
sion from  me  necessary  to  you  at  t'is 
awful  moment,  since  I  nefer  can  make  it 
ast  an  honest  man.  You  hat  petter  listen 
to  your  wife,  and  get  confarted  if  you  can, 
ant  as  soon  ast  you  can.  You  ant  I  haf 
put  a  few  hours  to  lif ;  I  am  an  olt  soltier, 
T'ousantacres,  ant  haf  seen  more  fan 
free  f  ousant  men  shot  town  in  my  own 
lanks,  to  say  nuf  in'  of  f  e  ranks  of  f  e 
enemy ;  ant  wit'  so  much  exper'ence  a 
man  comes  to  know  a  little  apout  wounts 
ant  t'eir  tarminations.  I  gif  it  ast  vay 
chugment,  f  erefore,  fat  neif  er  of  us  can 
haf  f  e  smallest  hope  to  lif  f  rough  t'e 
next  night.  So  get  fat  confarsion  as 
hastily  ant  ast  well  ast  you  can,  for  fere 
ist  little  time  to  lose,  ant  }tou  a  squatter  ! 
T'is  ist  t'e  moment  of  all  of  ers,  T'ousant- 
acres, to  proofe  t'e  true  falue  of  profes- 
sions, and  trates,  ant  callin's,  as  well  ast 
of  t'e  manner  in  which  t'eir  tuties  haf  peen 
fulfillet.  It  may  pe  more  honoraple  ant 
more  profitaple  to  pe  a  calculating  sur- 
feyor,  ant  to  unterstant  arif  metic,  and 
to  pe  talket  of  in  f  e  worit  for  work  tone 
on  a  large  scale ;  put  efen  his  excellency 
himself,  when  he  comes  to  t'e  last  mo- 
ments, may  pe  glat  fat  t'e  temptations 
of  such  larnin',  ant  his  pein  so  f  oroughly 
an  honest  man,  toes  not  make  him  enfy 
t'e  state  of  a  poor  chainbearer  ;  who,  if  he 
titn't  know  much,  and  coultn't  do  much, 
at  least  measuret  t'e  lant  wit'  fitelity,  and 
tid  his  work  ast  well  ast  he  knew  how. 
Yes,  yes,  olt  Aaron ;  get  confartet,  I 
tell  you;  ant  shoult  Prutence  not  know 
enough  of  religion  ant  her  Piple,  ant  of 
prayin'  to  Got  to  haf  marcy  on  your  soul, 
fere  ist  Dus  Mai  pone,  my  niece,  who  un- 
derstants,  ant  what  ist  far.  petter,  who 
feels  f  ese  matters,  quite  as  well  ast  most 
tominies,  ant  petter  fan  some  lazy  ant 
selfish  ones  t'at  I  know,  who  treat  t'eir 
flocks  as  if  t'e  Lort  meant  fey  wast  to  pe 
sheart  only,  ant  who  wast  too  lazy  to  do 
much  more  fan  to  keep  cryin'  out — not  in 
f  e  worts  of  t'e  inspiret  writer — '  Watch- 


1  man,  what  of  f  e  night  ? — watchman,  what 
of  t'e  night?' — put,  'My  pelovet,  and 
most  Christian,  ant  gotly-mintet  people, 

tpay,  pay,  pay  ! '  Yes,  fere  ist  too  much 
of  such  afarice  ant  selfishness  in  t'e  worlt, 
and  it  toes  harm  to  f  e  cause  of  f  e  Saf- 
iour ;  put  truf  is  so  clear  ant  peautiful  an 
object,  my  poor  Aaron,  fat  efen  lies,  ant 
flee,  ant  all  manner  of  wicketnesses  can- 
not long  sully  it.  Take  my  atvice,  ant 
talk  to  Dus ;  ant  f  ough  you  wilt  toupt- 
less  continue  to  grow  worse  in  poty,  you 
wilt  grow  petter  in  spirit." 

Thousandacres  turned  his  grim  visage 
round,  and  gazed  intentty  and  wistfully 
toward  Ursula.  I  saw  the  struggle  that 
was  going  on  within,  through  the  clear 
mirror  of  the  sweet,  ingenuous  face  of  my 
beloved,  and  I  saw  the  propriety  of  retir- 
ing. Frank  Malbone  understood  my  look, 
and  we  left  the  house  together,  closing 
the  door  behind  us. 

Two,  to  me,  long  and  anxious  hours 
succeeded,  during  most  of  which  time  my 
companion  and  mjself  walked  about  the 
clearing,  questioning  the  men  wrho  com- 
posed the  posse  and  hearing  their  reports. 
These  men  were  in  earnest  in  what  they 
wTere  doing  ;  for  a  respect  for  law  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing trait  in  the  American  charac- 
ter, and  perhaps  more  so  in  New  England, 
whence  most  of  these  people  came,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  the 
rascality  of  'Squire  Newcome  to  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding.  Some  observers 
pretend  that  this  respect  for  law  is  grad- 
ually decreasing  among  us,  and  that  in 
its  place  is  sensibly  growing  up  a  disposi- 
tion to  substitute  the  opinions,  wishes, 
and  interests  of  local  majorities,  making 
the  country  subject  to  man  instead  of 
principles.  The  last  are  eternal  and  im- 
mutable ;  and  coming  of  God,  men,  how- 
ever unanimous  in  sentiment,  have  no 
more  right  to  attempt  to  change  them, 
than  to  blaspheme  His  holy  name.  All 
that  the  most  exalted  and  largest  political 
liberty  can  ever  beneficial]}-  effect  is  to 
apply  these  principles  to  the  good  of  the 
human  race,  in  the  management  of  their 
daily  affairs ;  but  when  they  at  t  empt  to 
substitute  for  these  pure  and  just  rules  of 
right,  laws   conceived  in  selfishness  and 
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executed  by  the  power  of  numbers,  they 
merely  exhibit  tyranny  in  its  popular 
form,  instead  of  in  its  old  aspect  of  kingly 
or  aristocratic  abuses.  It  is  a  fatal  mis- 
take to  fancy  that  freedom  is  gained,  by 
the  mere  achievement  of  a  right  in  the 
people  to  govern,  unless  the  manner  in 
Which  that  right  is  to  be  both  understood 
and  practiced  is  closely  incorporated  with 
all  the  popular  notions  of  what  has  been 
obtained.  That  right  to  govern  means 
no  more  than  the  right  of  the  people  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  power  thus  ac- 
quired, to  apply  the  great  principles  of 
justice  to  their  own  benefit,  and  from  the 
possession  of  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  excluded.  It  confers  no  power  to  do 
that  whicn  is  inherently  wrong,  under  any 
pretense  whatever;  or  would  anything 
have  been  gained,  had  America,  as  soon 
as  she  relieved  herself  from  a  sway  that 
diverted  so  many  of  her  energies  to  the 
increase  of  the  wealth  and  influence  of  a 
distant  people,  gone  to  work  to  frame  a 
new  polity  which  should  inflict  similar 
wrongs  within  her  own  bosom. 

My  old  acquaintance,  the  hearty  Rhode 
Islander,  was  one  of  the  posse,  and  I  had 
a  short  conversation  with  him,  while  thus 
kept  out  of  the  house,  which  may  serve  to 
let  the  reader  somewhat  into  the  secret 
of  the  state  of  things  at  the  clearing.  We 
met  near  the  mill,  when  my  acquaintance, 
whose  name  was  Hosmer,  commenced  as 
follows  : 

"A  good  day  to  you,  major,  and  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  open  air  !  "  cried 
the  steady  yeoman,  frankly  but  respect- 
fully, offering  his  hand.  "You  fell  into 
a  pit  here,  or  into  a  den  among  thieves ; 
and  it's  downright  providential  you  e'er 
saw  and  breathed  the  clear  air  ag'in  ! 
Wa-a-1,  I've  been  trailin'  a  little  this 
mornin'  along  with  the  Injin ;  and  no 
hound  has  a  more  sartain  scent  than  he 
has.  We  went  into  the  hollow  along  the 
creek ;  and  a  desp'rate  sight  of  boards 
them  varmints  have  got  into  the  water,  I 
can  tell  3'ou  !  If  the  lot's  worth  forty 
pounds  York,  it  must  be  worth  every  shill- 
ing of  five  hundred.  Thej^'d  'a'  made 
their  fortin's,  every  blackguard  among 
'em.     I  don't  know  but  I'd  fit  myself  to 


•save  so  many  boards,  and  sich  beautiful 
boards,  whether  wrongfully  or  rightfully 
lumbered  !  " 

Here  the  hearty  old  fellow  stopped  to 
laugh,  which  he  did  exactly  in  the  full- 
mouthed,  contented  way  in  which  he  spoke 
and  did  everything  else.  I  profited  by  the 
occasion  to  put  in  a  word  in  reply. 

"  You  are  too  honest  a  man,  major,  to 
think  of  ever  making  your  boards  out 
of  another  man's  trees,"  I  answered. 
"  These  people  have  lived  by  dishonest 
practices  all  their  lives,  and  any  one  can 
see  what  it  has  come  to." 

V  Yes,  I  hope  I  am,  'Squire  Littlepage 
— I  do  hope  I  am.  Hard  work  and  I  an't 
nohow  afeard  of  each  other ;  and  so  long 
as  a  man  can  work,  and  will  work,  Satan 
don't  get  a  full  grip  on  him.  But,  as  I 
was  say  in',  the  Trackless  struck  the  trail 
clown  the  creek,  though  it  was  along  a 
somewhat  beaten  path;  but  the  Injin 
would  make  no  more  of  finclin'  it  in  a  high, 
way,  than  you  and  I  would  of  findin'  our 
places  in  the  Bible  on  Sabba'day,  where  we 
had  left  off  the  Sabba'day  that  was  gone. 
I  always  mark  mine  with  a  string  the  old 
woman  braided  for  me  on  purpose,  and  a 
right-down  good  method  it  is ;  for,  while 
you're  s'archin'  for  your  specs  with  one 
hand,  nothin'  is  easier  than  to  open  the 
Bible  with  t'other.  Them's  handy  things 
to  have,  major;  and,. when  you  marry 
some  great  lady  down  at  York,  sich  a  one 
as  your  own  mother  was,  for  I  know'd  her 
and  honored  her,  as  we  all  did  hereaway 
— but,  when  you  get  married  ask  your 
wife  to  braid  a  string  for  you,  to  find 
the  place  in  the  Bible  with,  and  all 
will  go  right,  take  an  old  man's  word 
for  it." 

"'  I  thank  you,  friend,  and  will  remem- 
ber the  advice,  even  though  I  might  hap- 
pen to  marry  a  lady  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  not  down  in  York." 

"  This  part  of  the  world  ?  No,  we've  got 
nobody  our  way  that's  good  enough  for 
you.  Let  me  see;  Newcome  has  a 
da'ghter  that's  old  enough,  but  she's 
desp'rate  humbly  (Anglice,  homely — the 
people  of  New  England  reserve  "  ugly"  for 
moral  qualities)  and  wouldn't  suit,  no  how. 
I  don't  think  the  Littlepages  would  over- 
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much  like  being-  warp  and  fillin'  with  the 
Newcomes. ' ' 

"  No  !  My  father  was  an  old  friend — or, 
an  old  acquaintance  at  least,  of  Mr.  New- 
come's,  and  must  know  and  appreciate  his 
merits." 

"  Yes — yes — I'll  warrant  ye  the  gin'ral 
knows  him.  Wa-a-1 !  Human  natur'  is 
human  natur' ;  and  I  do  s'pose,  if  truth 
must  be  spoken,  none  on  us  be  half  as  good 
as  we  ought  to  be.  We  read  about  faith- 
ful stewards  in  the  good  book,  and  about 
onfaithful  ones  too,  squire  " — here  the  old 
yeoman  stopped  to  indulge  in  one  of  his 
hearty  laughs,  rendering  it  manifest  he 
felt  the  full  application  of  his  words. 
"  Wa-a-1,  all  must  allow  the  Bible's  a  good 
book.  I  never  open  it  without  l'arning 
suthin',  and  what  I  l'arn,  I  strive  not  to 
forgit.  But  there's  a  messenger  for  you, 
major,  frem  Thousandacres'  hut,  and  I 
fancy  it  will  turn  out  that  he  or  Chain- 
bearer  is  drawing  near  his  eend." 

Lowiny  was  coming  to  summon  us  to 
the  house,  sure  enough,  and  I  took  my 
leave  of  my  brother  major  for  the  moment. 
It  was  plain  to  me  that  this  honest-minded 
yeoman,  a  good  specimen  of  his  class,  saw 
through  Newcome  and  his  tricks,  and  was 
not  unwilling  to  advert  to  them.  Never- 
theless this  man  had  a  fault,  and  one  very 
characteristic  of  his  "order.1"  He  could 
not  speak  directly,  but  would  hint  round 
a  subject,  instead  of  coming  out  at  once, 
and  telling  what  he  had  to  sa3~ ;  beating 
the  bush  to  start  his  game,  when  he  might 
have  put  it  up  at  once,  by  going  in  at  it 
directly.  Before  we  parted,  he  gave  me 
to  understand  that  Susquesus  and  my  fel- 
low, Jaap,  had  gone  on  in  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  squatters,  intending  to  follow 
their  trail  several  miles,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  Tobit  and  his  gang  were  not 
hanging  around  the  clearing  to  watch 
their,  property,  ready  to  strike  a  blow 
when  it  might  be  least  expected. 

Dus  met  me  at  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
tearful  and  sad,  but  with  such  a  holy 
calm  reigning  in  her  generally  brilliant 
countenance  as  denoted  the  nature  of  the 
solemn  business  in  which  she  had  just 
been  engaged.  She  extended  both  hands 
to  meet   mine,    and    whispered,    "Uncle 


Chainbearer  is  anxious  to  speak  to  us — on 
the  subject  of  our  engagement,  I  think  it 
is."  A  tremor  passed  through  the  frame 
of  Ursula,  but  she  made  an  effort,  smiled 
sadly,  and  continued  :  "  Hear  him  pa- 
tiently, dear  Mordauntj  and  remember 
that  he  is  rny  father  in  one  sense,  and  as 
fully  entitled  to  my  obedience  and  respect 
as  if  I  were  really  his  daughter." 

As  I  entered  the  room,  I  could  see  that 
Dus  had  been  at  prayer.  Prudence  looked 
comforted,  but  Thousandacres  himself  had 
a  wild  and  uncertain  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, as  if  doubts  had  begun  to  beset 
him  at  the  very  moment  when  they  must 
have  been  the  most  tormenting.  I  ob- 
served that  his  anxious  eye  followed  the 
form  of  Dus,  and  that  he  gazea  on  her  as 
one  would  be  apt  to  regard  the  being  who 
had  just  been  the  instrument  of  awaken- 
ing within  him  the  consciousness  of  his 
critical  state.  But  my  attention  was  soon 
drawn  to  the  other  bed. 

"  Come  near  me,  Mortaunt,  lat ;  and 
come  hit'er,  Dus,  my  tearest  ta'ghter  ant 
niece.  I  haf  a  few  worts  of  importance  to 
say  to  you  pefore  I  go,  ant  if  t'ey  po  not 
salt  now,  t'ey  nefer  may  pe  sait  at  all. 
It's  always  pest  to  c  take  time  py  t'e  fore- 
lock,' t'ey  say;  ant  surely  I  cannot  pe 
callet  in  haste  to  speak,  when  not  only 
one  foot,  put  pot'  feet  and  half  my  poty 
in  t'e  pargain,  may  well  pe  sait  to  be  in 
t'e  grafe.  Now  listen  to  an  olt  man's 
atfice,  ant  do  not  stop  my  worts  until  all 
haf  peen  spoken,  for  I  grow  weak  fast, 
ant  haf  not  strength  enough  to  t'row 
away  any  of  it  in  argument. 

"  Mortaunt  hast  sait  ast-  much,  in  nry 
hearin',  ast  to  atmit  t'at  he  lofes  ant  at- 
mires  my  gal,  ant  t'at  he  wishes,  ant  hopes, 
ant  expects  to  make  her  his  wife.  On  t'e 
ot'er  hant,  Ursula,  or  Dus,  my  niece,  con- 
fesses ant  acknowledges  t'at  she  lofes,  ant 
esteems,  ant  hast  a  strong  regart  for  Mor- 
taunt, ant  ist  willin'  to  pecome  his  wife.  All 
t'is  is  nat'ral,  ant  t'ere  wast  a  time  when 
it  would  haf  mate  me  as  happy  as  t'e  tay 
ist  long  to  hear  as  much  sait  py  t'e  one  or 
t'e  ot'er  of  t'e  parties.  You  know,  my 
chiltren,  t'at  my  affection  for  you  is  equal, 
ant  t'at  I  consiter  you,  in  all  respects  put 
t'at  of  worltly  contition,  to  be  as  well  suitet 
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to  pecome  man  ant  wife  ast  any  young- 
couple  in  America.  Put  tuty  is  tuty,  ant 
it  must  pe  tischarget.  General  Little- 
page wast  my  olt  colonel ;  ant  an  honest 
ant  an  honoraple  man  himself,  he  hast 
efeiy  right  to  expect  fat  efery  one  of  his 
former  captains,  in  particular,  woult  do 
unto  him  as  fey  woult  haf  him  do  unto 
t'em.  Now,  t'ough  heafen  ist  heafen,  t'is 
worlt  must  pe  regartet  as  t's  worlt,  ant 
t'e  rules  for  its  government  are  to  pe  re- 
spectet  in  t'eir  place.  T'e  Malpones  pe  a 
respectaple  family,  I  know  ;  ant  t'ough 
Dus's  own  fat'er  wast  a  little  wilt,  and 
t'oughtless,  ant  extrafagant — " 

**  Uncle  Chainbearer  !  " 

"  True,  gal,  true ;  he  was  your  fat'er, 
ant  t'e  chilt  shoult  respect  its  parent.  I 
atmit  t'at,  ant  wilt  say  no  more  fan  ist 
apsolutely  necessary  ;  pesites,  if  Malpone 
hat  his  pat  qualities,  he  hat  his  good.  A 
hantsomer  man  coult  not  be  fount,  far  ant 
near,  ast  my  poor  sister  felt,  I  dares  to 
say ;  ant  he  was  prave  as  a  pull-dog,  and 
generous,  antgoot-naturet,  ant  many  per- 
sons was  quite  captivated  py  all  t'ese 
showy  atfantages,  ant  fought  him  pet- 
ter  ast  he  really  wast.  Yes,  yes,  Dus, 
my  chilt,  he  hat  his  goot  qualities  as  well 
as  his  pat.  Put,  t'e  Malpones  pe  gentle- 
men, as  ist  seen  py  Frank,  Dus's  brother, 
ant  py  of  er  mempers  of  t'e  family.  T'en 
my  mof  er's  family,  py  which  I  am  re- 
latet  to  Dus,  wast  very  goot — even  petter 
fan  f e  Coejemans — ant  t'e  gal  is  a  gen- 
tlewoman py  pirf .  No  one  can  deny  fat ; 
put  ploot  won't  do  eferyf  ing.  Chiltren 
must  pe  fet,  and  clof  et ;  ant  money  ist 
necessary,  a'ter  all,  for  t'e  harmony  ant 
comfort  of  families.  I  know  Matam  Lit- 
tlepage,  in  partic'lar.  She  ist  a  da'ter  of 
olt  Harman  Mortaunt,  who  wast  a  grant 
gentleman  in  t'e  lant,  ant  t'e  owner  of 
Ravensnest,  ast  well  ast  of  of  er  estates, 
and  who  kept  t'e  highest  company  in  f  e 
proflnce.  Now  Matam  Littlepage,  who 
I) ast  peen  f  us  born,  ant  etucatet,  ant 
associatet,  may  not  like  f  e  itee  of  hafin' 
Dus  Malpone,  a  chainbearer 's  niece,  ant  a 
gal  fat  has  peen  chainpearer  herself,  for 
which  I  honor  ant  lofe  her  so  much  t'e 
more,  Mortaunt,  lat :  put  for  which  an  ill- 
chutgin'  worlt  wilt  despise  her — " 


"My  mother— my  noble-hearted,  right- 
judging  and  right  -  feeling  mother  — 
never  !"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  feeling 
I  found  it  impossible  to  control. 

M}r  words,  manner  and  earnestness  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  on  my  audi-, 
tors.  A  gleam  of  pained  delight  shot  into 
and  out  of  the  countenance  of  Ursula,  like 
the  passage  of  the  electric  spark.  Chain- 
bearer gazed  on  me  intently,  and  it  was 
easy  to  trace,  in  the  expression  of  his  face, 
the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  my  words, 
and  the  importance  he  attached  to  them. 
As  for  Frank  Malbone,  he  fairly  turned 
awajr  to  conceal  the  tears  that  forced 
themselves  from  his  eyes. 

"  If  I  coult  fink  ast  much — if  I  coult 
hope  ast  much,  Mortaunt,"  resumed 
Chainbearer,  "it  woult  pea  pleasant  relief 
to  my  partin'  spirit,  for  I  know  General 
Littlepage  well  enough  to  pe  sartain  fat 
he  ist  a  just  ant  right-minded  man,  ant 
fat,  in  t'e  long  run,  he  woult  see  matters 
ast  he  ought  to  see  fern.  Wit'  Matam 
Littlepage  I  fearet  it  was  tifferent ;  for  1 
haf  always  hearet  fat  t'e  Mortaunts  was 
tifferent  people,  and  felt  ast  toppin'  pee- 
ple  commonly  do  feel.  T'is  makes  some 
change  in  my  itees,  ant  some  change  in 
my  plans.  Howsefer,  my  young  frients,  I 
haf  now  to  ask  of  you  each  a  promise — a 
solemn  promise  mate  to  a  tyin'  man — ant 
it  ist  f  is— " 

"First  hear  me,  Chainbearer,"  I  inter- 
posed eagerly,  "  before  you  involve  Ur- 
sula heedlessly,  and  I  had  almost  said 
cruelly,  in  any  incautious  promise,  that 
may  make  both  of  our  lives  miserable 
hereafter.  You  yourself  first  invited, 
tempted,  courted  me  to  love  her ;  and!  now, 
when  I  know  and  confess  her  worth,  you 
throw  Ice  on  my  flame,  and  command  me 
to  do  that  of  which  it  is  too  late  to  think." 

"  I  own  it,  I  own  it,  lat,  ant  hope  f  e 
Lort,  in  his  great  marcy,  wilt  forgif  ant 
parton  t'e  great  mistake  I  mate.  We  haf 
talket  of  f  is  pefore,  Mortaunt,  ant  you 
may  rememper  I  tolt  you  it  was  Dus  her- 
self who  first  mate  me  see  f  e  truf  in  f  e 
matter,  ant  how  much  petter  ant  more 
pecomin'  it  wast  in  me  to  holt  you  pack, 
fan  to  encourage  ant  leat  youon.  How 
comes  it,  my  tear  gal,  fat  you  haf  forgot 
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all  t'is,  ant  now  seem  to  wish  me  to  do 
t'e  fery  t'ing  you  atviset  me  not  to  do  ?" 

Ursula's  face  became  pale  as  death ; 
then  it  flashed  to  the  brightness  of  a  sum- 
mer sunset,  and  she  sank  on  her  knees, 
concealing-  her  countenance  in  the  coarse 
quilt  of  the  bed,  as  her  truthful  and  in- 
genuous nature  poured  out  her  answer. 

"Uncle  Chainbearer,"  she  said,  "when 
we  first  talked  on  this  subject  I  had  never 
seen  Mordaunt." 

I  knelt  at  the  side  of  Ursula,  folded  her 
to  my  bosom,  and  endeavored  to  express 
the  profound  sentiment  of  gratitude  that 
I  felt  at  hearing  this  ingenuous  explana- 
tion, by  such  caresses  as  nature  and  feel- 
ing dictated.  Dus,  however,  gently  ex- 
tricated herself  from  my  arms,  and  rising, 
we  both  stood  waiting  the  effect  of  what 
had  just  been  seen  and  heard  on  Chain- 
bearer. 

"  I  see  t'at  natur'  is  stronger  fan  rea- 
son, ant  opinion,  ant  custom,"  the  old  man 
resumed,  after  a  long*,  meditative  pause — 
"  I  haf  put  little  time  to  spent  in  t'is  mat- 
ter, howsefer,  my  chiltren,  ant  must  pring 
it  to  a  close.  Promise  me,  pot'  of  you, 
t'at  you  will  nefer  marry  wit'out  t'e  free 
consent  of  General  Littlepage,  ant  t'at  of 
olt  Matam  Littlepage,  and  young  Matam 
Littlepage,  each  or  all  pein'  lifin'." 

•'  I  do  promise  you,  uncle  Chainbearer," 
said  Dus,  with  a  promptitude  that  I  could 
hardly  pardon — "I  do  promise  37ou,  and 
will  keep  my  promise,  as  I  love  you  and 
fear  and  honor  my  Maker.  'Twould  be 
misery  to  me  to  enter  a  family  that  was 
not  willing  to  receive  me — " 

"  Ursula  ! — dearest — dearest  Ursula — 
do  y6u  reflect  !  Am  I,  then,  nothing  in 
your  eyes?" 

"  It  would  also  be  misery  to  live  with- 
out you,  Mordaunt — but  in  one  case  I 
should  be  supported  by  a  sense  of  having 
discharged  my  duty  ;  while  in  the  other, 
all  that  went  wrong  would  appear  a  pun- 
ishment for  my  own  errors." 

I  would  not  promise;  for,  to  own  the 
truth,  while  I  never  distrusted  my  father 
or  mother  for  a  single  instant,  I  did  dis- 
trust nry  dear  and  venerable  grandmo- 
ther. I  knew  that  she  had  not  onty  set 
her  heart  on    my  marrying  Priscilla  Bay- 


ard; but  that  she  had  a  passion  for  mak- 
ing matches  in  her  own  family ;  and  I 
feared  that  she  might  have  some  of  the 
tenacity  of  old  age  in  maintaining  her 
opinions.  Dus  endeavored  to  prevail  on 
me  to  promise ;  but  I  evaded  the  pledge ; 
and  all  solicitations  were  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  a  remark  that  was  soon 
made  by  Chainbearer.. 

"  Nefer  mint — nefer  mint,  darlint ;  your 
promise  is  enough.  So  long  as  you  pe 
true,  what  matters  it  w'et'er  Mortaunt  is 
heatstrong  or  not?  Ant  now,  children, 
ast  I  wish  to  talk  no  more  of  t'e  matter 
of  t'is  worlt,  put  to  gif  all  my  metitations 
ant  language  to  t'e  t'ings  of  Got,  I  wilt 
utter  my  partin'  worts  to  you.  W'et'er 
yow.  marry  or  not,  I  pray  Almighty  Got 
to  gif  .you  his  pest  blessin's  in  t'is  life,  ant 
in  t'at  which  ist  to  come.  Lif  in  sich  a 
way,  my  tear  chiltren,  as  to  pe  a  pie  to 
meet  t'is  awful  moment,  in  which  you  see 
me  placed,  wit'  hope  ant  joy,  so  t'at  we 
may  all  meet  hereafter  in  t'e  courts  of 
Heafen.     Amen." 

A  short,  solemn  pause  succeeded  this 
benediction,  when  it  was  interrupted  by 
a  fearful  groan,  that  struggled  out  of  the 
broad  chest  of  Thousandacres.  All  eyes 
were  turned  on  the  other  bed,  which  pre- 
sented a  most  impressive  contrast  to  the 
calm  scene  that  surrounded  the  parting 
soul  of  him  about  whom  we  had  been 
gathered.  I  alone  advanced  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Prudence,  who,  woman  -  like, 
clung  to  her  husband  to  the  last ;  "  bone 
of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh."  I  must 
own,  however,  that  horror  paralyzed  my 
limbs;  arid  that  when  I  got  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  squatter's  bed,  I  stood  riveted 
to  the  place  like  a  rooted  tree. 

Thousandacres  had  been  raised,  by 
means  of  quilts,  until  half  his  bod}7  lay 
almost  in  a  sitting  position  ;  a  change  he 
had  ordered  during  the  previous  scene. 
His  eyes  were  open  ;  ghastly,  wandering, 
hopeless.  As  the  lips  contracted  with  the 
convulsive  twitchings  of  death,  they  gave 
to  his  grim  visage  a  species  of  sardonic 
grin  that  rendered  it  doubly  terrific.  At 
this  moment  a  sullen  calm  came  over  the 
countenance,  and  all  was  still.  I  knew 
that    the    last    breath    remained    to    be 
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drawn,  and  waited  for  it  as  the  charmed 
bird  gazes  at  the  basilisk-eye  of  the  snake. 
It  came,  drawing  aside  the  lips  so  as  to 
show  every  tooth,  and  not  one  was  missing 
in  that  iron  frame;  when,  finding  the 
sight  too  frightful  for  even  xt\y  nerves, 
I  veiled  my  eyes.  When  my  hand  was 
removed,  I  caught  one  glimpse  of  that 
dark  tenement  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
murderer  and  squatter  had  so  long  dwelt, 
Prudence  being  in  the  act  of  closing  the 
glary,  but  still  fiery  eyes.  I  never  before 
had  looked  upon  so  revolting  a  corpse, 
and  never  wish  to  see  its  equal  again. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"Mild  as  a  babe  reclines  himself  to  rest, 
And  smiling  sleeps  upon  the  mother's  breast- 
Tranquil,  and  with  a  patriarch's  hope,  he  gave 
His  soul  to  heaven,  his  body  to  the  grave." 

— Hakte. 

I  saw  that  neither  Chainbearer  nor 
Dus  looked  at  the  revolting  object  pre- 
sented in  the  corpse  of  Thousandacres, 
after  that  selfish  and  self-willed  being 
ceased  to  live.  I  had  another  hut  pre- 
pared immediately  for  its  reception,  and 
the  body  was  removed  to  it  without  de- 
lay. Thither  Prudence  accompanied  the 
senseless  bodj' ;  and  there  she  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  and  the  whole  of 
the  succeeding  night,  attended  by  Lowiny 
—with  occasional  offers  of  food  and  assist- 
ance from  the  men  of  the  posse.  Two  or 
three  of  the  latter,  carpenters  by  trade, 
made  a  coffin  of  pine,  and  the  body  was 
placed  in  it  in  the  customary  manner. 
Others  dug  a  grave  in  the  center  of  one 
of  those  rough  fields  that  the  squatter  had 
appropriated  to  his  own  uses,  thus  mak- 
ing eve^thing  ready  for  the  interment, 
as  soon  as  the  coroner,  who  had  been  sent 
for,  should  have  had  his  sitting  over  the 
body. 

The  removal  of  the  remains  of  Thou- 
sandacres left  a  sort  of  holy  calm  in  the 
cabin  of  Chainbearer.  My  old  friend  was 
fast  sinking ;  and  he  said  but  little.  His 
consciousness  continued  to  the  last,  and 
Dus  was  often  at  prayer  with  him  in  the 
course  of  that  day.     Frank  and  I  aided  in 


doing  the  duty  of  nurses ;  and  we  pre- 
vailed on  Ursula  to  retire  to  the  loft,  and 
catch  some  •  rest,  after  her  unwearying 
watchfulness.  It  was  near  sunset  that 
old  Andries  again  addressed  himself  par- 
ticularly to  me,  who  was  sitting  at  his 
side,  Dus  being  then  asleep. 

"  I  shalt  lif  till  mornin',  I  now  fint,  Mor- 
taunt,"  he  said;  "put,  let  deaf  corne 
when  it  wilt,  it  ist  sent  py  my  Lort  and 
Maker  ;  ant  it  ist  welcome.  Deaf  hast 
no  fears  for  me." 

"  He  never  had,  Captain  Coejemans,  as 
the  history  of  your  whole  career  in  the 
army  shows." 

"Yes,  lat,  fere  wast  a  time  when  I 
shoult  haf  peen  glat  to  haf  peen  shot  on 
f  e  fielt,  ant  to  haf  diet  with  Montgomery, 
ant  Laurens,  ant  Wooster,  ant  Warren, 
and  sichlike  gallant  heroes  ;  put  fat  ist  all 
gone,  now.  I'm  like  a  man  fat  hast  peen 
walkin'  over  a  wite  plain,  ant  who  hast 
come  to  its  tarmination,  where  he  sees  pe- 
fore  him  an  entless  apj'ss  into  which  he 
must  next  step.  At  sich  a  sight,  lat,  all  f  e 
trouples,  ant  lapors,  ant  tifficulties  of  f  e 
plain  seem  so  trifiin',  fat  fey  pe  forgotten. 
Mint,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  fat  eternity  is 
an  apyss  to  me  in  fears,  ant  pains,  ant 
tespair ;  for  f  e  gootness  of  Got  hast  en- 
lightenet  my  mint  on  fat  subject,  ant 
hope,  ant  love,  ant  longin'  for  f  e  presence 
of  my  Maker,  stant  in  f  eir  places.  Mor- 
taunt,  my  lat,  pefore  I  quit  you,  I  coult 
wish  to  say  a  coople  of  worts  to^^ou  on  f  is 
sacret  subject,  if  'twill  gif  no  offense  ?  " 

"  Sajr  all,  and  what  you  please,  dear 
Chainbearer.  We  are  friends  of  the  camp 
and  the  field,  and  the  advice  of  no  one 
could  be  more  welcome  to  me  than  yours, 
given  at  a  moment  as  solemn  and  truthful 
as  this." 

"  T'ank  ye,  Mortaunt ;  f  ank  ye  wif  all 
my  heart.  You  know  how  it  has  peen 
wit'  me,  since  poyhoot ;  for  often  ant  often 
you  and  I  haf  talket  over  f  ese  f  ings  in 
camp.  I  wast  frown  young  upon  t'e 
worlt,  and  wast  left  wif  out  faf  er,  or 
mot' er,  to  pring  myself  up.  An  only 
chilt  of  my  own  faf  er,  for  Dus  comes 
from  a  half-sister,  you  know,  fere  wast 
no  one  to  care  for  me  in  partic'lar,  and  I 
growet  up  in  great  ignorance  of  f  e  Lt>rt 
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of  Hosts,  ant  my  tuties  to  him,  and  to  his 
plesset  Son,  more  ast  any  t'ing  else.  Well, 
Mortaunt,  you  know  how  it  ist  in  t'e 
woots,  ant  in  t'e  army.  A  man  need  not 
pe  fe^  pat,  to  pe  far  from  pein'  as  goot 
as  ist  expectet  of  him  hy  t'e  Almighty, 
who  gafe  him  his  soul,  ant  who  refceemet 
him  from  his  sins,  and  who  holts  out  taily 
t'e  means  of  grace.  When  I  come  here, 
wit'  Dus,  a  chilt  knewest  almost  as  much 
of  t'e  real  natur'  of  religion  ast  I  knewest. 
Put,  t'at  precious  gal,  t'rough  Divine 
grace,  hast  heen  t'e  means  of  pringin'  an 
olt  ant  ignorant  man  to  a  sense  of  his 
true  contition,  ant  to  petter  hapits,  fan 
t'ose  you  knowest  in  him.  Once  I  lovet 
a  frolic,  Mortaunt,  and  punch  ant  ot'er 
savory  liquors  wast  fery  pleasant  to  me  ; 
ay,  ant  even  a'ter  years  might  and  shoult 
haf  teachet  me  t'e  folly  of  sich  ways.  Put 
you  haf  not  seen  t'e  glass  at  m}'-  lips  t'is 
summer,  lat,  at  unseemly  moments,  or  in 
unseemly  numpers  of  times,  ant  t'at  ist 
owin'  to  the  confersations  I  haf  hat  wit' 
Dus  on  t'e  supject.  It  woult  haf  tone  your 
heart  goot,  Mortaunt,  to  haf  seen  t'e  tear 
gal  seated  on  my  knee,  combin'  my  olt 
gray  hairs  wit'  her  telicate  white  fingers, 
ant  playin'  with  my  hart,  ret  cheeks,  ast 
t'e  infant  plays  wit'  t'e  cheeks  of  t'e 
mot'er,  whilst  she  talket  to  me, of  t'e  his- 
tory of  Christ,  ant  his  sufferin's  for  us 
all — ant  tolt  me  t'e  way  to  learn  to  know 
my  Safiour  in  trut'  ant  sincerity  !  You 
t'ink  Dus  hantsome  ;  ant  pleasant  to  look 
upon ;  ant  pleasant  to  talk  wit' — put  you 
can  nefer  know  t'e  gal  in  her  colors  of  golt, 
Mortaunt,  till  she  pegins  to  converse  wit' 
you,  unreservetty,  apout  Got  ant  retemp- 
tion !" 

9i  I  can  believe  anything  in  favor  of  Ur- 
sula Malbone,  my  dear  Chainbearer ;  and 
no  music  could  be  sweeter  to  my  ears 
than  thus  to  hear  you  pronouncing  her 
praise." 

The  death  of  Chainbearer  occurred,  as 
he  had  himself  prognosticated,  about  the 
time  of  the  return  of  light  on  the  succeed- 
ing morning.  A  more  tranquil  end  I 
never  witnessed.  He  ceased  to  suffer 
pain  hours  before  he  drew  his  last  breath, 
but  he  had  whispered  to  me,  in  the  course 
of  that  day,  that  he  endured   agony  at 


moments.  He  wished  me  to  conceal  the 
fact  from  Dus,  however,  lest  it  should  in- 
crease her  grief.  "  So  long  as  t'e  tear 
gal  ist  in  ignorance  of  mjr  sufferin's,"  the 
excellent  old  man  added  in  his  whisper, 
"  she  cannot  feel  so  much  for  me ;  since 
she  must  have  confidence  in  t'e  value,  of 
her  own  goot  work,  ant  s'pose  me  to  pe 
only  trawin'  nearer  to  happiness.  Put, 
you  ant  I  know,  Mortaunt,  t'at  men  are 
not  often  shot  t'rough  t'e  poty  wit'out 
feeling  much  pain ;  ant  I  haf  hat  my 
share — yes,  I  haf  hat  my  share  !  "  Nev- 
ertheless, it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
one  who  was  not  in  the  secret  to  detect 
the  smallest  sign  that  the  sufferer  en- 
dured a  tithe  of  the  agony  he  actually 
underwent.  Ursula  was  deceived  ;  and 
to  this  hour  she  is  ignorant  how  much 
her  uncle  endured.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
this  pain  ceased  altogether  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  Andries  even  slumbered  for 
many  minutes  at  a  time.  Not  long  before' 
the  light  returned,  however,  he  became 
aroused,  and  never  slumbered  again  until 
he  fell  into  the  long  last  sleep  of  death. 
His  niece  prayed  with  him  about  five  ; 
after  which  he  seemed  to  consider  himself 
as  ready  for  the  final  march, 

It  might  have  been  owing  to  the  age  of 
the  patient  ;  but  in  this  instance  death 
announced  his  near  approach  by  a  rapid 
loss  of  the  senses.  At  first  came  a  diffi- 
culty of  hearing ;  and  then  the  quick 
decay  of  the  sense  of  sight.  The  first 
was  made  known  to  us  by  a  repetition  of 
questions  that  had  already  been  more 
than  once  answered  ;  while  the  painful 
fact  that  sight,  if  not  absolutely  gone, 
was  going,  was  brought  home  to  us  by 
the  circumstance  that,  while  Dus  was  act- 
ually hovering  over  him  like  a  guardian 
angel,  he  inquired  anxiously  where  she 
was. 

"I  am  here,  uncle  Chainbearer,"  an- 
swered the  dear  girl,  in  tremulous  tones — 
"  here,  before  you,  and  am  about  to  wet 
3'our  lips." 

"  I  want  t'e  gal — t'at  ist — I  wish  her  to 
pe  near  when  the  spirit  mounts  to  heafen. 
Haf  her  callet,  Frank  or  Mortaunt." 

"  Dear — dearest  uncle,  I  am  here,  now 
— here  before  you — closest  to  you  of  all — 
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almost  in  your  arms,"  answered  Dus, 
speaking-  loud  enough  to  make  herself 
hoard,  by  an  effort  that  cost  her  a  great 
deal.  "  Do  not  think  I  can  ever  desers 
you,  until  I  know  that  your  spirit  hat 
gone  to  the  mercy-seat  of  God  !  " 

"I  knowet  it,"  said  Chainbearer,  en- 
deavoring to  raise  his  arms  to  feel  for  his 
niece,  who  met  the  effort  by  receiving  his 
feeble  and  clammy  hand  in  both  her  own. 
"Remember  my  wishes  apout  Mortaunt, 
gal — yet  shoult  t'e  family  agree,  marry 
him  wit'  my  plessin' — yes,  my  pest  pless- 
in\  Kiss  me,  Dus. — Wast  t'em  your 
lips  ? — t'ey  felt  colt ;  ant  you  are  nefer 
colt  of  ha nt  Or  heart.  Mortaunt — kiss 
me,  too,  lat — t'at  wast  warmer,  ant  hat 
more  feelin'  in  it.  Frank,  gif  me  your 
hant  —  I  owe  you  money  —  t'ere  ist  a 
stockin'  half  full  of  tollars.  Your  sister 
wilt  pay  my  tebts.  Ant  General  Little- 
page  owes  me  money — put  most  he  owest 
me  goot  will.  I  pray  Got  to  pless  him — 
ant  to  pless  Matam  Littlepage — ant  olt 
Matam  Littlepage,  t'at  I  nefer  did  see — 
ant  t'e  major,  or  colonel,  ast  he  is  now 
callet — ant  all  our  rijiment — ant  your  riji- 
ment,  too,  Frank,  which  wast  a  ferry  goot 
rijiment.  Farewell,  Frank — Dus — sister 
— precious — Christ  Jesus,  receive  11137 — " 

These  words  came  with  difficulty,  and 
were  whispered  rather  than  uttered  aloud. 
They  came  at  intervals,  too,  especially 
toward  the  last,  in  the  way  to  announce 
the  near  approach  of  the  state  of  which 
they  were  the  more  immediate  precursors. 
The  last  syllable  I  have  recorded  was  no 
sooner  uttered,  than  the  breath  tempo- 
rarily ceased.  .1  removed  Dus  by  gentle 
force,  placing  her  in  the  arms  of  her 
brother,  and  turned  to  note  the  final  res- 
piration. That  final  breath  in  which  the 
spirit  appears  to  be  exhaled,  was  calm, 
placid  and  as  easy  as  comports  with  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body ;  leaving  the 
hard,  aged,  wrinkled,  but  benevolent 
countenance  of  the  deceased,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  happy  repose  on  it,  such  as 
the  friends  of  the  dead  love  to  look  upon. 
Of  all  the  deaths  I  had  then  witnessed, 
this  was  the  most  tranquil,  and  tbe  best 
calculated  to  renew  the  hopes  of  a  Chris- 
tian.    As  for  myself,  it  added  a  profound 


respect  for  the  character  and  moral  qual- 
ities of  Ursula  Malbone,  to  the  love  and 
admiration  I  bore  her  already,  the  fruits 
of  her  beauty,  wit,  heart,  and  other  at- 
tractions. 

The  two  expected  deaths  had  now  taken 
place,  and  it  only  remained  to  dispose  of 
the  legal  questions  connected  with  the 
events  which  had  caused  them,  inter  1  he 
bodies,  and  return  to  the  '  ISTest.  I  saw 
that  one  of  the  cabins  was  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  Ursula  and  Lowiny,  the 
latter  still  clinging  to  us,  while  the  body 
of  Chainbearer  was  laid  out  in  a  coffin 
that  had  been  made  by  the  same  hands, 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  that  of  Thou- 
sandacres.  About  noon,  the  coroner  ar- 
rived, not  'Squire  Newcome,  but  another, 
for  whom  he  had  himself  sent ;  and  a  jury 
was  immediately  collected  from  among 
the  members  of  the  posse.  The  proceed- 
ings were  of  no  great  length.  I  told  my 
story,  or  as  much  of  it  as  was  necessary, 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  others  gave 
their  testimony  as  to  the  proceedings  at 
different  periods  in  the  events.  The  find- 
ing was,  in  the  case  of  Chainbearer, 
"  murder  by  the  hand  of  some  person 
unknown ;  "  and  in  that  of  Thousand- 
acres,  "accidental  death."  The  first  was 
right,  unquestionably ;  as  to  the  last,  I 
conceive,  there  was  as  little  of  "  acci- 
dent "  as  ever  occurred,  when  a  man  was 
shot  through  the  body  by  a  steady  hand, 
and  an  unerring  eye.  But  such  was  the 
verdict,  and  I  had  nothing  but  conjectures 
for  my  opinion  as  to  the  agency  of  the  In- 
dian in  killing  the  squatter. 

That  evening,  and  a  cool  autumnal  night 
it  was,  we  buried  Thousandacres,  in  the 
center  of  the  field  I  have  mentioned.  Of 
all  his  numerous  family,  Prudence  and 
Lowiny  alone  were  present.  The  service 
was  short,  and  the  man  of  violence  de- 
scended to  mingle  with  the  clods  of  the 
earth,  without  a  common  prayer,  a  verse 
from  Holy  Writ,  or  any  religious  rite  what- 
ever. The  men  who  had  borne  the  body, 
and  the  few  spectators  present,  filled  the 
grave,  rounded  it  handsomely,  and  cov- 
ered it  with  sods,  and  were  turning  away 
in  silence,  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the 
dwellings,   when    the    profound    stillness 
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which  had  reigned  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  brief  ceremony,  was  suddenly 
broken  by  the  clear,  full  voice  of  Pru- 
dence, who  spoke  in  a  tone  and.  manner 
that  arrested  every  step. 

"Men  and  brethren,"  said  this  extraor- 
dinary woman,  who  had  so  many  of 
the  vices  of  her  condition,  relieved  by  so 
many  of  the  virtues  of  her  sex  and  origin  ; 
"men  and  brethren,"  she  said,  "  for  I  can- 
not call  ye  neighbors,  and  ivill  not  call 
you  foes,  I  thank  ye  for  this  act  of  decent 
regard  to  the  wants  of  both  the  departed 
and  the  living,  and  that  ye  have  thus 
come  to  assist  in  burying  my  dead  out  of 
my  sight." 

Some  such  address,  even  a  portion  of 
these  very  words,  were  customary ;  but 
as  no  one  had  expected  anything  of  the 
sort  at  that  moment,  they  startled  as 
much  as  they  surprised  us.  As  the  rest 
of  the  party  recovered  from  its  wonder, 
however,  it  proceeded  toward  the  huts, 
leaving  me  alone  with  Prudence,  who 
stood,  swinging  her  \>ody  as  usual,  by 
the  side  of  the  grave. 

"The  night  threatens  to  be  cool,"  I 
said,  "  and  you  had  better  return  with 
me  to  the  dwelling." 

"What's  the  houses  to  me,  now !  Aaron 
is  gone,  the  b'ys  be  fled,  and  their  wives 
and  children.,  and  my  children,  be  fled, 
leaving  none  in  this  clearin'  but  Lowiny, 
who  belongs  more  to  your'n  in  feelin', 
than  to  me  and  mine,  and  the  body  that 
lies  beneath  the  clods  !  There's  property 
in  the  housen,  that  I  do  s'pose  even  the 
law  would  give  us,  and  maybe  some  one 
may  want  it.  Give  me  that,  Major  Lit- 
tlepage,  to  help  to  clothe  and  feed  my 
young,  and  I'll  never  trouble  this  place 
ag'in.  They'll  not  call  Aaron  a  squatter 
for  takin'  up  that  small  piece  of  'arth  ; 
and  one  day,  perhaps,  you'll  not  grudge 
to  me  as  much  more  by  its  side.  It's  lit- 
tle more  squattin'  that  I  can  do,  and  the 
next  pitch  I  make  will  be  the  last." 

"  There  is  no  wish  on  my  part,  good 
woman,  to  injure  3Tou.  Your  effects  can 
be  taken  away  from  this  place  whenever 
you  please,  and  I  will  even  help  you  to 
do  it,"  I  answered,  "  in  such  a  way  as  to 
put  it  in  the  power  of  your  sons  to  re- 


ceive the  goods  without  risk  to  them- 
selves. I  remember  to  have  seen  a  bat- 
teau  of  some  size  in  the  stream  below  the 
mill ;  can  you  tell  me  whether  it  remains 
there  or  not?  " 

"  Why  shouldn't  it  ?  The  b'ys  built  it 
two  years  ago,  to  transport  things  in, 
and  it's  not  likely  to  go  off  of  itself." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  use  that  boat  to  get 
your  effects  off  with  safety  to  yourself. 
To-morrow,  everything  of  any  value  that 
can  be  found  about  this  place,  and  to 
which  you  can  have  any  right,  shall  be  put 
in  that  batteau,  and  I  will  send  the  boat, 
when  loaded,  down  the  stream,  by  means 
of  my  own  black  and  the  Indian,  who 
shall  abandon  it  a  mile  or  two  below, 
where  those  you  majr  send  to  look  for  it 
can  take  possession  and  carry  the  effects 
to  any  place  you  may  choose." 

The  woman  seemed  surprised,  and  even 
affected  by  this  proposal,  though  she  a 
little  distrusted  my  motives. 

"  Can  I  depend  on  this,  Major  Little- 
page?"  she  asked,  doubtingly.  "Tobit 
and  his  brethren  would  be  desp'rate,  if 
any  scheme  to  take  'em  should  be  set  on 
foot  under  sich  a  disguise." 

"  Tobit  and  his  brethren  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  treachery  of  mine.  .Has  the 
word  of  a  gentleman  no  value  in  your 
Qyas  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  gentlemen  gin'rally  do  as 
they  promise ;  and  so  I've  often  told 
Aaron,  as  a  reason  for  not  bein'  hard  on 
their  property,  but  he  never  would  hear 
to  it.  Waal,  Major  Littlepage,  I'll  put 
faith  in  you,  and  will  look  for  the  batteau 
at  the  place  you've  mentioned.  God  bless 
you  for  this,  and  may  he  prosper  you  in 
that  which  is  nearest  your  heart  !  We 
shall  never  see  each  other  ag'in — fare- 
well." 

"You  surely  will  return  to  the  house, 
and  pass  the  night  comfortably  under  a 
roof  !  " 

"  No ;  I'll  quit  you  here.  The  housen 
have  little  in  'em  now  that  I  love,  and  I 
shall  be  happier  in  the  woods." 

"But  the  night  is  cool,  and,  ere  it  be 
morning,  it  will  become  even  chilling  and 
cold." 

"It's  colder  in  that  grave,"  answered 
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the  woman,  pointing1  mournfully  with  her 
long-,  skinn3r  finger  to  the  mound  which 
covered  the  remains  of  her  husband .  "  I'm 
used  to  the  forest,  and  go  to  look  for  my 
children.  The  mother  that  looks  for  her 
children  is  not  to  be  kept  back  by  winds 
and  frost.  Farewell  ag'in,  Major  Little- 
page.  May  God  remember  what  you 
have  done,  and  will  do,  forme  and  mine  !" 

"  But  you  forget  your  daughter.  What 
is  to  become  of  your  daughter  ?  " 

"  Lowiny  has  taken  desp'rately  to  Dus 
Malbone,  and  wishes  to  stay  with  her 
while  Dus  wishes  to  have  her  stay.  If 
they  get  tired  of  each  other,  nxy  da'ghter 
can  easily  find  us.  No  gal  of  mine  will 
be  long  put  out  in  sich  a  s'arch." 

As  all  this  sounded  probable  and  well 
enough,  I  had  no  further  objections  to 
urge.  Prudence  waved  her  hand  in  adieu, 
and  away  she  went  across  the  dreary- 
looking  fields  with  the  strides  of  a  man, 
burying  her  tall,  gaunt  figure  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wood  with  as  little  hesita- 
tion as  another  would  have  entered  the 
well-known  avenues  of  some  town.  I 
never  saw  her  afterward ;  though  one  or 
two  messages  from  her  did  reach  me 
through  Lowiny. 

As  I  was  returning  from  the  grave, 
Jaap  and  the  Trackless  came  in  from 
their  scout.  The  report  they  made  was 
perfectly  satisfactory.  By  the  trail,  which 
they  followed  for  miles,  the  squatters  had 
actually  absconded,  pushing  for  some  dis- 
tant point,  and  nothing  more  was  to  be 
feared  from  them  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  I  now  gave  my  orders  as  re- 
spected the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
family,  which  were  neither  very  numerous 
nor  ver3r  valuable ;  and  it  may  as  well  be 
said  here  as  later,  that  everything  was 
done  next  day,  strictly  according  to 
promise.  The  first  of  the  messages  that 
I  received  from  Prudence  came  within  a 
month,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  her 
effects,  even  to  the  gear  of  the  mill,  and 
expressing  her  deep  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vor. I  have  reason  to  think,  too,  that 
nearly  half  the  lumber  fell  into  the  hands 
of  these  squatters,  quite  that  portion  of  it 
being  in  the  stream  at  the  time  we  re- 
moved from  the  spot,  and  floating  off  with 


'  the  rains  that  soon  set  in.  What  was 
found  at  a  later  day  was  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  were  appropriated  to  meet  the 
expenses  of,  and  to  make  presents  to  the 
posse,  as  an  encouragement  to  such  per- 
sons to  see  the  majesty  of  the  laws  main- 
tained. 

Early  next  morning  we  made  our  pre- 
parations to  quit  the  deserted  mill.  Ten 
of  the  posse  arranged  themselves  into  a 
party  to  see  the  body  of  ChainbeareV 
transported  to  the  'Nest.  This  was  done 
by  making  a  rude  bier,  that  was  carried 
by  two  horses,  one  preceding  the  other, 
and  having  the  corpse  suspended  between 
them.  I  remained  with  the  body ;  but 
Dus,  attended  by  Lowiny,  and  protected 
b}r  her  brother,  preceded  us,  halting  at 
Chainbearer's  huts  for  our  arrival.  At 
this  point  we  passed  the  first  night  of  our 
journe3r,  Dus  and  Frank  again  preceding 
us,  always  on  foot,  to  the  'Nest.  At  this 
place,  the  final  halt  of  poor  Andries,  the 
brother  and  sister  arrived  at  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner,  while  we  did  not  get  in 
with  the  body  until  the  sun  was  just 
setting. 

As  our  little  procession  drew  near  the 
house,  I  saw  a  number  of  wagons  and 
horses  in  the  orchard  that  spread  around 
it,  which  at  first  I  mistook  for  a  collection 
of  the  tenants,  met  to  do  honor  to  the 
manes  of  Chainbearer.  A  second  look, 
however,  let  me  into  the  true  secret  of  the 
case.  As  we  drew  slowly  near,  the  whole 
procession  on  foot,  I  discovered  the  per- 
sons of  my  own  dear  parents,  that  of  Col- 
onel Follock,  those  of  Kate,  Pris  Bayard, 
Tom  Bayard,  and  even  of  my  sister  Ket- 
tletas,  in  the  group.  Last  of  all,  I  saw, 
pressing  forward  to  meet  me,  yet  a  little 
repelled  by  the  appearance  of  the  coffin, 
my  dear  and  venerable  old  grandmother, 
herself  ! 

Here,  then,  were  assembled  [nearly  all 
of  the  house  of  Littlepage,  with  two  or 
three  near  friends  who  did  not  belong  to 
it !  Frank  Malbone  was  among  them, 
and  doubtless  had  told  his  story,  so  that 
our  visitors  could  not  be  surprised  at  our 
appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  at 
no  loss  to  understand  how  all  this*  had 
been  brought    about.     Frank's    express 
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bad  found  the  party  at  Fishkill,  had  com- 
municated his  intelligence,  set  everybody 
in  motion  on  the  wings  of  anxiety  and 
love,  and  here  they  were.  The  journey 
had  not  been  particularly  rapid  either, 
plenty  of  time  having  elapsed  between  the 
time  when  my  seizure  by  the  squatters 
was  first  made  known  to  my  friends,  and 
the  present  moment,  to  have  got  a  mes- 
sage to  Lilacsbush,  and  to  have  received 
its  answer. 

Kate  afterward  told  me  we  made  an 
imposing  and  solemn  appearance,  as  we 
came  up  to  the  gate  of  Ravensnest,  bear- 
ing the  body  of  Chainbearer.  In  advance 
marched  Susquesus  and  Jaap,  each  armed, 
and  the  latter  carrying  an  ax,  acting,  as 
occasion  required,  in  the  character  of  a 
pioneer.  The  bearers  and  attendants 
came  next,  two  and  two,  armed  as  a  part 
of  the  posse,  and  carrying  packs ;  next 
succeeded  the  horses  with  the  bier,  each 
led  by  a  keeper;  I  was  the  principal 
mourner,  though  armed  like  the  rest, 
while  Chainbearer's  poor  slaves,  now  the 
property  of  Dus,  brought  up  the  rear, 
carrying  his  compass,  chains,  and  other 
emblems  of  his  calling. 

We  made  no  halt,  but  passing  the  crowd 
collected  on  the  lawn,  we  went  through 
the  gateway,  and  only  came  to  a  stand 
when  we  had  reached  the  center  of  the 
court.  As  all  the  arrangements  had  been 
previously  made,  the  next  step  was  to 
inter  the  body.  I  knew  that  General  Lit- 
tlepage  had  often  officiated  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  a  request  to  that  effect  was 
made  to  him,  through  Tom  Bayard.  As 
for  myself,  I*  said  not  a  word  to  any  of  my 
own  family,  begging  them  to  excuse  me 
until  I  had  seen  the  last  offices  performed 
to  the  remains  of  my  friend.  In  half  an 
hour  all  was  ready,  and  again  the  solemn 
procession  was  resumed.  As  before,  Sus- 
quesus and  Jaap  led  the  way,  the  latter 
now  carrying  a  shovel,  and  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  sexton.  The  Indian  bore  a 
flaming  torch  of  pine,  the  darkness  hav- 
ing so  far  advanced  as  to  render  artificial 
light  necessary.  Others  of  the  party  had 
these  natural  flambeaux  also,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  solemnity  and  impressive- 
ness   of  the   scene.     General   Littlepage 


preceded  the  corpse,  carrying  a  prayer- 
book.  Then  followed  the  bearers  with  the 
coffin,  the  horses  being  now  dismissed. 
Dus,  veiled  in  black  from  head  to  foot  and 
leaning  on  Frank,  appeared  as  chief 
mourner.  Though  this  was  not  strictly 
in  conformity  with  real  New  York  habits, 
yet  no  one  thought  the  occasion  one  on 
which  to  manifest  the  customary  reserve 
of  the  sex. 

Everybody  in  or  near  the 'Nest,  females 
as  well  as  males,  appeared  to  do  honor 
to  the  memory  of  Chainbearer,  and  Dus 
came  forth  as  the  chief  mourner.  Pris- 
cilla  Bayard,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
brother  Tom,  edged  herself  in  next  to  her 
friend,  though  they  had  not  as  yet  ex- 
changed a  S3Tllable  together ;  and,  after 
all  was  over,  Pris  told  me  it  was  the 
first  funeral  she  had  ever  attended,  or  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  been  at  a  grave. 
The  same  was  true  of  my  grandmother, 
my  mother,  and  both  of  my  sisters.  I 
mention  this  lest  some  antiquarian,  a 
thousand  years  hence,  might  light  on 
this  manuscript,  and  mistake  our  cus- 
toms. Of  late  years,  the  New  Engend- 
ers are  introducing  an  innovation  on  the 
old  usage  of  the  colony  ;  but,  among  the 
upper  real  New  York  families,  women  do 
not  even  now  attend  funerals.  In  this 
respect,  I  apprehend,  we  follow  the  habits 
of  England,  where  females  of  the  humbler 
classes,  as  I  have  heard,  do,  while  their 
superiors  do  not  appear  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  reason  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  very  easily  appreciated, 
though  I  limit  my  statements  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  facts,  without  affect- 
ing to  philosophize  on  them. 

But  all  our  ladies  attended  the  funeral 
of  Chainbearer.  I  came  next  to  Tom  and 
Priscilla,  Kate  pressing  up  to  my  side, 
and  placing  her  arm  in  mine,  without 
speaking.  As  she  did  this,  however,  the 
dear  girl  laid  her  little  hand  on  mine,  and 
gave  the  latter  a  warm  pressure,  as  much 
as  to  say  how  greatly  she  was  rejoiced  at 
finding  me  safe,  and  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines.  The  rest  of  the  party 
fell  in  behind,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Indian 
saw  that  everybody  was  placed,  he  moved 
slowly  forward,  holding  his  flaming  torch 
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so  high  as  to  light  the  footsteps  of  those 
near  him. 

Directions  had  heen  sent  to  the  'Nest  to 
dig  a  grave  for  Andries  in  the  orchard, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  verge 
of  the  rocks.  As  I  afterward  ascertained, 
it  was  at  the  very  spot  where  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of  the 
general  had  occurred,  an  event  in  which 
both  Susquesus  and  Jaap  had  been  con- 
spicuous actors.  Thither,  then,  we  pro- 
ceeded in  funeral  order,  and  with  funeral 
tread,  the  torches  throwing  their  wild  and 
appropriate  light  over  the  nearer  acces- 
sories of  the  scene.  Never  did  the  service 
sound  more  solemnly  to  me,  there  being  a 
pathos  and  richness  in  my  father's  voice 
that  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  occa- 
sion. Then  he  felt  what  he  was  reading, 
which  does  not  alwaj^s  happen  even  when 
a  clergyman  officiates ;  for  not  only  was 
General  Littlepage  a  close  friend  of  the 
deceased,  but  he  was  a  devout  Christian. 
I  felt  a  throb  at  the  heart,  as  I  heard 
the  fall  of  the  first  clods  on  the  coffin 
of  Chainbearer ;  but  reflection  brought 
its  calm,  and  from  the  moment  Dus  be- 
came, as  it  might  be,  doubly  dear  to  me. 
It  appeared  to  me  as  if  all  her  uncle's 
love  and  care  had  been  transferred  to 
myself,  and  that,  henceforth,  I  was  to 
be  his  representative  with  his  much-be- 
loved niece.  I  did  not  hear  a  sob  from 
Ursula  during  the  whole  ceremony.  I 
knew  that  she  wept,  and  wept  bitterly; 
but  her  self-command  was  so  great  as 
to  prevent  any  undue  obtrusion  of  her 
griefs  on  others.  We  all  remained  at  the 
grave  until  Jaap  had  rounded  it  with  his 
utmost  skill,  and  had  replaced  the  last 
sod.  Then  the  procession  formed  anew, 
and  we  accompanied  Frank  and  Dus  to 
the  door  of  the  house,  when  she  entered 
and  left  us  without.  Priscilla  Bayard, 
however,  glided  in  after  her  friend,  and 
I  saw  them  locked  in  each  other's  arms, 
through  the  window  of  the  parlor,  by 
the  light  of  the  fire  within.  At  the  next 
moment,  they  retired  together  to  the  little 
room  that  Dus  had  appropriated  to  her 
own  particular  use. 

Now  it  was  that  I  embraced  and  was 
embraced  by  my  friends.     My  mother  held 
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me  long  in  her  arms,  called  me  her  "dear, 
dear  boy,"  and  left  tears  on  my  face. 
Kate  did  pretty  much  the  same,  though 
she  said  nothing.  As  for  Anneke,  my 
dear  sister  Kettletas,  her  embrace  was 
like  herself,  gentle,  sincere,  and  warm- 
hearted. Nor  must  my  dear  old  grand- 
mother be  forgotten ;  for  though  she  came 
last  of  the  females,  she  held  me  longest  in 
her  arms,  and,  after  "thanking  God" 
devoutly  for  my  late  escape,  she  pro- 
tested that  "  I  grew  every  hour  more  and 
more  like  the  Littlepages."  Aunt  Mary 
kissed  me  with  her  customary  affection* 

A  portion  of  the  embraces,  however, 
occurred  after  we  had  entered  the  parlor, 
which  Frank,  imitating  Dus,  had  deli- 
cately, as  well  as  considerately,  left  to 
ourselves.  Colonel  Follock,  nevertheless, 
gave  me  his  salutations  and  congratula- 
tions before  we  left  the  court ;  and  the}' 
were  as  cordial  and  hearty  as  if  he  had 
been  a  second  father. 

"  How  atmiraply  the  general  reats,  Mor- 
taunt,"  our  old  friend  added,  becoming 
very  Dutch  as  he  got  to  be  excited.  "I 
haf  always  saj'et  t'at  Corny  Littlepage 
woult  make  as  goot  a  tominie  as  any 
rector  t'ey  ever  hat  in  olt  Trinity.  Put 
he  mate  as  goot  a  soltier,  too.  Corny  ist 
an  extraordinary  man,  Mortaunt,  ant  one 
tay  he  wilt  pe  gofernor." 

This  was  a  favorite  theory  of  Colonel 
Van  Valkenburgh's.  For  himself,  he  was 
totally  without  ambition,  whereas  he 
thought  nothing  good  enough  for  his 
friend,  Corny  Littlepage.  Scarce  a  year 
passed  that  he  did  not  allude  to  the  pro- 
priety of  elevating  "  t'e  general  "  to  some 
high  office  or  other ;  nor  am  I  certain  that 
his  allusions  of  this  nature  may  not  have 
had  their  effect;  since  my  father  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  soon  as  the  new 
constitution  was  formed,  and  continued 
to  sit  as  long  as  his  health  and  comfort 
would  permit. 

Supper  was  prepared  for  both  parties  of 
travelers,  of  course,  and  in  due  time  we 
all  took  our  seats  at  table.  I  say  all ;  but 
that  was  not  literally  exact,  inasmuch  as 
neither  Frank,  Dus,  nor  Priscilla  Bayard 
appeared  among  us  again  that  evening. 
I  presume  each  had   something  to   eat, 
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though  all  took  the  meal  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

After  supper  I  was  requested  to  relate, 
seriatim,  all  the  recent  events  connected 
with  my  visit  to  the  'Nest,  my  arrest  and 
liberation.  This  I  did,  of  course,  seated 
at  my  grandmother's  side,  the  old  lady 
holding*  one  of  my  hands  the  whole  time  I 
was  speaking.  The  most  profound  atten- 
tion was  lent  by  all  the  party;  and  a 
thoughtful  silence  succeeded  my  narra- 
tion, which  ended  only  with  the  history  of 
our  departure  from  the  mills. 

"  Ay, "  exclaimed  Colonel  Follock,  who 
was  the  first  to  speak  after  I  had  termi- 
nated my  own  account.  "  So  much  for 
Yankee  religion  !  I'll  warrant  you  now, 
Corny,  t'at  t'e  fellow,  T'ousantacres,  coult 
preach  ant  pray  just  like  all  t'e  rest  of  our 
Pilgrim  Fat'ers." 

"  There  are  rogues  of  New  York  birth 
and  extraction,  Colonel  Follock,  as  well  as 
of  New  England,"  answered  my  father, 
dryly  ;  "  and  the  practice  of  squatting  is 
incidental  to  the  condition  of  the  country; 
as  men  are  certain  to  make  free  with  the 
property  that  is  least  protected  and 
watched.  Squatters  are  made  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  by  any  peculiar  dis- 
position of  a  particular  portion  of  the 
population  to  appropriate  the  land  of 
others  to  their  own  uses.  It  would  be 
the  same  with  our  hogs  and  our  horses, 
were  they  equally  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  lawless  men,  let  the  latter  come 
from  Connecticut  or  Long  Island." 

"Let  me  catch  one  of  t'ese  gentry 
among  my  horses  !  "  answered  the  col- 
onel, with. a  menacing  shake  of  his  head, 
for,  Dutchman-like,  he  had  a  wonderful 
love  for  the  species — "  I  woult  crop  him 
wit'  my  own  hands,  wit'out  chudge  or 
chury." 

"That  might  lead  to  evils  almost  as 
great  as  those  produced  by  squatting, 
Dirck,"  returned  my  father. 

"By  the  way,  sir,"  I  put  in,  knowing 
that  Colonel  Follock  sometimes  uttered 
extravagances  on  such  subjects,  though 
as  honest  and  well-meaning  a  man  as  ever 
breathed — u  I  have  forgotten  to  mention 
a  circumstance  that  may  have  some  in- 
terest,   as   'Squire    Newcome    is   an    old 


acquaintance  of  3Tours."  I  then  recount- 
ed all  the  facts  connected  with  the  first 
visit  of  Mr.  Jason  Newcome  to  the  clear- 
ing of  Thousandacres,  and  the  substance 
of  the  conversation  I  had  overheard  be- 
tween the  squatter  and  that  upright 
magistrate.  General  Littlepage  listened 
with  profound  attention  ;  and  as  for  Col- 
onel Follock,  he  raised  his  eyebrows, 
grunted,  laughed  as  well  as  a  man  could 
with  his  lips  compressing  a  pipe,  and 
uttered  in  the  best  way  he  was  able, 
under  the  circumstances,  and  with  suf- 
ficient sententiousness,  the  single  word 
"Danpury." 

"No — no — Dirck,"  answered  my  father, 
"  we  must  not  put  all  the  crimes  and  vices 
on  our  neighbors,  for  many  of  them  grow, 
from  the  seedling  to  the  tree  bearing  fruit, 
in  our  own  soil.  I  know  this  man,  Jason 
Newcome,  reasonably  well ;  and  while  I 
have  confided  in  him  more  than  I  ought, 
perhaps  I  have  never  supposed  he  was  the 
person  in  the  least  influenced  by  our  con- 
ventional notions  of  honor  and  integrity. 
What  is  called  'law  honest,'  I  have  be- 
lieved him  to  be ;  but  it  w7ould  seem,  in 
that  I  have  been  mistaken.  Still  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  place  of  his 
birth,  or  his  education,  is  the  sole  cause  of 
his  backsliding." 

"  Own  t'e  trut',  Corny,  like  a  man  ast 
you  pe,  ant  confess  it  ist  all  our  pilgrim 
fat'ers'  ant  Tanpury  itees.  What  use  ist 
t'ere  in  misleetin'  your  own  son,  who  wilt 
come,  sooner  or  later,  to  see  t'e  whole 
trut'  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  sorry,  Dirck,  to  teach 
my  son  any  narrow  prejudices.  The  last 
war  has  thrown  me  much  among  officers 
from  New  England,  and  the  intercourse 
has  taught  me  to  esteem  that  portion  of 
our  fellow-citizens  more  than  was  our  cus 
torn  previously  to  the  Revolution." 

"Tush  for  'intercourse,'  ant  ' esteem, 
ant  '  teachin','  Corny  !     T'e  whole  t'ingof 
squattin'  hast  crosset  t'e  Byram  rifer,  ant 
unless  we  look  to  it,  t'e  Yankees  wilt  get 
all  our  lants  away  from  us  !  " 

"Jason  Newcome,  when  I  knew  him 
best,  and  I  may  say  first,"  continued 
my  father,  without  appearing  to  pa}r 
much  attention  to  the  observations  of  his 
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friend  the  colonel,  "was  an  exceedingly 
unfledged,  narrow-minded  provincial,  with 
a  most  overweening-  notion,  certainly,  of 
the  high  excellences  of  the  particular 
state  of  society  from  which  he  had  not 
long  hefore  emerged.  He  had  just  as 
great  a  contempt  for  New  York,  and  New 
York  wit,,  and  New  York  usages,  and 
especially  for  New  York  religion  and 
morals,  as  Dirck  here  seems  to  have  for 
all  those  excellences  as  they  are  exhibited 
in  New  England.  In  a  word,  the  Yankee 
despised  the  Dutchman  and  the  Dutch- 
man abominated  the  Yankee.  In  all  this, 
there  is  nothing  new,  and  I  fancy  the  sup- 
ercilious feeling  of  the  New  England  man 
can  very  easily  be  traced  to  his  origin  in 
the  mother  country.  But,  differences  do 
exist,  I  admit,  and  I  consider  the  feeling 
with  which  every  New  Englander  comes 
among  us  to  be,  by  habit,  adverse  to  our 
state  of  society  in  many  particulars — some 
good  and  some  bad — and  this  merely  be- 
cause he  is  not  accustomed  to  them. 
Among  other  things,  as  a  whole,  the 
population  of  these  States  do  not  relish 
the  tenures  by  which  our  large  estates 
are  held.  There  are  plenty  of  men  from 
that  quarter  of  the  country  who  are  too 
well  taught,  and  whose  honesty  is  too 
much  of  proof,  not  to  wish  to  oppose  any- 
thing that  is  wrong  in  connection  with 
this  subject ;  still  the  prejudices  of  nearly 
all  who  come  from  the  east  are  opposed 
to  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  this  because  they  do  not  wish  to  see 
large  landlords  among  them,  not  being 
large  landlords  themselves.  I  never  found 
any  gentleman  or  man  of  education  from 
New  England,  who  saw  any  harm  in  a 
man's  leasing  a  single  farm  to  a  single 
tenant,  or  half-a-dozen  farms  to  half-a- 
dozen  tenants;  proof  that  it  is  not  the 
tenure  itself  with  which  they  quarrel,  but 
with  a  class  of  men  who  are,  or  seem  to 
be,  their  superiors." 

"  I  have  heard  the  argument  used 
against  the  leasehold  system,  that  it  re- 
tards the  growth  and  lessens  the  wealth 
of  anjr  district  in  which  it  may  prevail." 

"  That  it  does  not  retard  the  growth, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  farms  can  be 
leased  always,  when  it  often  requires  years 


to  sell  them.  This  estate  is  half  filled 
now,  and  will  be  entirely  occupied,  long 
ere  Mooseridge  will  be  a  third  sold.  That 
the  latter  may  be  the  richest  and  the  best 
tilled  district,  in  the  end,  is  quite  prob- 
able ;  and  this  for  the  simple  reasons  that 
richer  men  buy  than  rent,  to  begin  with, 
and  the  owner  usually  takes  better  care 
of  his  farm  than  the  mere  tenant.  Some 
of  the  richest,  best  cultivated,  and  most 
civilized  regions  on  earth,  however,  are 
those  in  which  the  tenures  of  the  actual 
occupants  are,  and  ever  have  been,  merely 
leasehold.  It  is  easy  to  talk,  and  to  feel, 
in  these  matters,  but  not  quite  so  easy  to 
come  to  just  conclusions  as  some  imagine. 
There  are  portions  of  England,  for  in- 
stance— Norfolk  in  particular — where  the 
improvements  are  almost  entirely  owing 
to  the  resources  and  enterprise  of  the 
large  proprietors.  As  a  question  of  po- 
litical economy,  Mordaunt,  depend  on  it, 
this  is  one  that  has  two  sides  to  it ;  as 
a  question  of  mere  stomach,  each  man 
will  be  apt  to  view  it  as  his  gorge  is  up 
or  down." 

Shortly  after  this  was  said,  the  ladies 
complained  of  fatigue,  a  feeling  in  which 
we  all  participated  ;  and  the  party  broke 
up  for  the  night.  It  seems  the  general 
had  sent  back  word  by  the  express  of  the 
accommodations  he  should  require;  which 
enabled  the  good  people  of  the  'Nest  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  rendered 
everybody  reasonably  comfortable. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Lid. — "  The  victory  is  yours,  sir." 

King. — "It  is  a  glorious  one,  and  well  sets  off 

Our  scene  of  mercy ;  to  the  dead  we  tender 
Our  sorrow ;  to  the  living,  ample  wishes 
Of  future  happiness." 

—Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Fatigue  kept  me  in  bed  next  morning 
until  it  was  late.  On  quitting  the  house 
I  passed  through  the  gateway,  then  al- 
waj's  left  open — defense  being  no  longer 
thought  of — and  walked  musingly  toward 
the  grave  of  Chainbearer.  Previously  to 
doing  this,  I  went  as  far  as  each  corner  of 
the  building,  however,  to  cast  an  eye  over 
the  fields.     On   one  side  of  the  house   I 
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saw  my  father  and  mother,  arm  in  arm, 
gazing  around  them ;  while  on  the  other, 
aunt  Mary  stood  by  herself,  looking  wist- 
fully in  the  direction  of  a  wooded  ravine, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  some  impor- 
tant event  in  the  early  history  of  the 
county.  When  she  turned  to  re-enter 
the  building,  I  found  her  face  bathed  in 
tears.  This  respectable  woman,  who  was 
now  well  turned  of  forty,  had  lost  her  be- 
trothed in  battle,  on  that  very  spot,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  and  was  now 
gazing  on  the  sad  scene  for  the  first  time 
since  the  occurrence  of  the  event. 

Something  almost  as  interesting,  though 
not  of  so  sad  a  nature,  also  drew  my  par- 
ents to  the  other  side  of  the  house.  When 
I  joined  them,  an  expression  of  grateful 
happiness,  a  little  saddened  perhaps  by 
incidental  recollections,  was  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  each.  My  dear  mcther  kissed 
me  affectionately  as  I  drew  near,  and  the 
general  cordially  gave  me  his  hand  while 
wishing  me  good  morning. 

"We  were  talking  of  you,"  observed 
the  last,  "at  the  very  moment  you  ap- 
peared. Ravensnest  is  now  becoming  a 
valuable  property ;  and  its  income,  added 
to  the  products  of  this  large  and  very  ex- 
cellent farm  that  you  have  in  your  own 
hands,  should  keep  a  country  house,  not 
only  in  abundance,  but  with  something 
more.  You  will  naturally  think  of  marry- 
ing ere  long,  and  your  mother  and  I  were 
just  saying  that  you  ought  to  build  a 
good,  substantial  stone  dwelling  on  this 
very  spot,  and  settle  down  on  your  own 
property.  Nothing  contributes  so  much 
to  the  civilization  of  a  country  as  to  dot  it 
with  a  gentry,  and  you  will  both  give  and 
receive  advantages  by  adopting  such  a 
course.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who 
have  never  been  witnesses  of  the  result 
to  appreciate  the  effect  produced  by  one 
gentleman's  famity  in  a  neighborhood,  in 
the  way  of  manners,  tastes,  general  in- 
telligence, and  civilization  at  large." 

"I  am  very  willing  to  do  my  duty,  sir, 
in  this,  as  in  other  particulars  ;  but  a  good 
stone  country  house,  such  as  a  landlord 
ought  to  build  on  his  property,  will  cost 
money,  and  I  have  no  sum  in  hand  to  use 
for  such  a  purpose." 


"  The  house  will  cost  far  less  than  you 
suppose.  Materials  are  cheap,  and  so  is 
labor  just  now.  Your  mother  and  myself 
will  manage  to  let  you  have  a  few  extra 
thousands,  for  our  town  property  is  be- 
ginning to  tell  again,  and  fear  nothing  on 
that  score.  Make  your  selection  of  a 
spot,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  house 
this  autumn;  order  the  lumber  sawed, 
the  lime  burned,  and  other  preparations 
made — and  arrange  matters  so  that  you 
can  eat  your  Christmas  dinner,  in  the 
year  1785,  in  the  new  residence  of  Ravens- 
nest. By  that  time  you  will  be  ready  to 
get  married,  and  we  may  all  come  up  to 
the  house-warming." 

"  Has  anything  occurred  in  particular, 
sir,  to  induce  you  to  imagine  I  am  in  any 
haste  to  marry  ?  You  seem  to  couple 
matrimony  and  the  new  house  together, 
in  a  way  to  make  me  think  there  has." 

I  caught  the  general  there,  and,  while 
my  mother  turned  her  head  aside  and 
smiled,  I  saw  that  my  father  colored  a  little 
though  he  made  out  to  laugh.  After  a 
moment  of  embarrassment,  however,  he 
answered  with  spirit — my  good  old  grand- 
mother coming  up  and  linking  her  arm  at 
his  vacant  side  as  he  did  so. 

"Why,  Mord,  my  boy,  you  can  have 
very  little  of  the  sensibility  of  the  Little- 
pages  in  you,"  he  said,  "  if  you  can  be  a 
daily  spectator  of  such  female  loveliness 
as  is  now  near  you,  and  not  lose  your 
heart." 

Grandmother  fidgeted,  and  so  did  my 
mother  ;  for  I  could  see  that  both  thought 
the  general  had  made  too  bold  a  demon- 
stration. With  the  tact  of  their  sex,  they 
would  have  been  more  on  their  guard.  1 
reflected  a  moment,  and  then  determined 
to  be  frank ;  the  present  being  as  good  a 
time  as  any  other  to  reveal  my  secret. 

"I  do  not  intend  to  be  insincere  with 
you,  my  dear  sir,"  I  answered,  "for  I 
know  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  open  on 
matters  that  are  of  a  common  interest  in 
a  family,  than  to  affect  mysterious™  ss. 
I  am  a  true  Littlepage  on  the  score  of  sen- 
sibility to  the  charms  of  the  sex,  and  have 
not  lived  in  daily  familiar  intercourse  with 
female  loveliness  without  experiencing  so 
much  of   its   influence  as  to  be  a  warm 
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advocate  for  matrimony.  It  is  my  wish 
to  marry,  and  that,  too,  before  this  new- 
abode  of  Ravensnest  can  be  completed." 

T'_*e  common  exclamation  of  delight 
that  followed  this  declamation  sounded 
in  my  ears  like  a  knell,  for  I  knew  it  must 
be  succeeded  by  a  disappointment  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  present  hopes.  But 
I  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  felt 
bound  to  explain  myself. 

"I'm  afraid,  my  dear  parents,  and  my 
beloved  grandmother,"  I  continued,  as 
soon  as  I  could  speak,  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  being-  as  prompt  as  possible, 
"  that  you  have  misunderstood  me." 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear  boy — not  at  all," 
interrupted  my  father.  "You  admire 
Priscilla  Baj^ard,  but  have  not  yet  so  far 
presumed  on  your  reception  as  to  offer. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Your  modesty  is  in 
your  favor;  though  I  will  acknowledge 
that,  in  my  judgment,  a  gentleman  is 
bound  to  let  his  mistress  know,  as  soon  as 
his  own  mind  is  made  up,  that  he  is  a 
suitor  for  her  hand,  and  that  it  is  ungen- 
erous and  unmanty  to  wait  until  certain 
of  success.  Remember  that,  Mordaunt, 
my  boy  ;  modest}'  may  be  carried  to  a 
fault  in  a  matter  of  this  sort." 

"  You  still  misunderstand  me,  sir.  I 
have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with  on 
the  score  of  manliness,  though  I  may  have 
gone  too  far  in  another  way  without  con- 
sulting my  friends.  Be3*ond  sincere  good- 
will and  friendship,  Priscilla  Bayard  is 
nothing  to  me,  and  I  am  nothing  to  Pris- 
cilla Bayard." 

"  Mordaunt !"  exclaimed  a  voice  that 
I  never  heard  without  its  exciting  filial 
tenderness. 

"  I  have  said  but  truth,  dearest  mother, 
and  truth  that  ought  to  have  been  sooner 
said.  Miss  Baj^ard  would  refuse  me  to- 
morrow were  I  to  offer." 

"You  don't  know  that,  Mordaunt — you 
can't  know  it  until  you  try,"  interrupted 
my  grandmother,  somewhat  eagerly. 
"  The  minds  of  young  women  are  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  same  rules  as  those  of 
young  men.  Such  an  offer  will  not  come 
every  day,  I  can  tell  her ;  and  she's  much 
too  discreet  and  right-judging  to  do  anjr- 
thing  so  sill}'.     To  be  sure,   I   have  no 


authority  to  say  how  Priscilla  feels  toward 
you  ;  but,  if  her  heart  is  her  own,  and 
Mordy  Littlepage  be  not  the  youth  that 
has  stolen  it,  I  am  no  judge  of  my  own 
sex." 

"But  you  forget,  dearest  grandmother, 
that  were  your  flattering  opinions  in  my 
behalf  all  true— as  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  they  are  not — but  were  they  true, 
I  could  only  regret  it  should  be  so ;  for  I 
love  another." 

This  time  the  sensation  was  so  profound 
as  to  produce  a  common  silence.  Just  at 
that  moment  an  interruption  occurred,  of 
a  nature  both  so  sweet  and  singular  as 
greatly  to  relieve  me  at  least,  and  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  my  giving  any  im- 
mediate account  of  my  meaning.  I  will 
explain  how  it  occurred. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  there 
were,  originally,  loops  in  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  house  at  Ravensnest,  placed 
there  for  the  purposes  of  defense,  and 
which  were  used  as  small  windows  in 
these  peaceable  times.  We  were  stand- 
ing beneath  one  of  those  loops,  not  near 
enough,  however,  to  be  seen  or  heard  by 
one  at  the  loop,  unless  we  raised  our  voices 
above  the  tone  in  which  we  were  actually 
conversing.  Out  of  this  loop,  at  that  pre- 
cise instant,  issued  the  low,  sweet  strains 
of  one  of  Dus's  exquisite  Indian  hymns,  I 
might  almost  call  them,  set,  as  was  usual 
with  her,  to  a  plaintive  Scotch  melody. 
On  looking  toward  the  grave  of  Chain- 
bearer,  I  saw  Susquesus  standing  over  it, 
and  I  at  once  understood  the  impulse 
which  led  Ursula  to  sing  this  song.  The 
words  had  been  explained  to  me,  and  I 
knew  that  they  alluded  to  a  warrior's 
grave. 

The  raised  finger,  the  delighted  expres- 
sion of  the  eye,  the  attitude  of  intense 
listening  which  my  beloved  mother  as- 
sumed, each  and  all  denoted  the  pleasure 
and  emotion  she  experienced.  When, 
however,  the  singer  suddenly  changed 
the  language  to  English,  after  the  last 
guttural  words  of  the  Onondago  had  died 
on  our  ears,  and  commenced  to  the  same 
strain  a  solemn  English  hymn,  that  was 
short  in  itself,  but  full  of  piety  and  hope, 
the  tears  started  out  of  my  mother's  and 
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grandmother's  eyes,  and  even  General 
Littlepage  sought  an  occasien  to  blow  his 
nose  in  a  very  suspicious  manner.  Pres- 
ently, the  sounds  died  away,  and  that 
exquisite  melody  ceased. 

"In  the  name  of  wonder,  Mordaunt, 
who  can  this  nightingale  be  ?  "  demanded 
my  father,  for  neither  of  the  ladies  could 
speak. 

"  That  is  the  person,  sir,  who  has  my 
plighted  faith — the  woman  I  must  marry 
or  remain  single." 

"This,  then,  must  be  the  Dus  Malbone, 
or  Ursula  Malbone,  of  whom  I  have  heard 
so  much,  from  Priscilla  Bayard,  within 
the  last  day  or  two,"  said  my  mother,  in 
the  tone  and  with  the  manner  of  one  who 
is  suddenly  enlightened  on  any  subject 
that  has  much  interest  with  him,  or  her ; 
"  I  ought  to  have  expected  something  of 
the  sort,  if  half  the  praises  of  Priscilla  be 
true." 

No  one  had  a  better  mother  than  my- 
self. Thoroughly  a  lady  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  character,  she  was  also  an 
humble  and  pious  Christian.  Neverthe- 
less, humility  and  piety  are,  in  some  re- 
spects, particularly  the  first,  matters  of 
convention.  The  fitness  of  things  had 
great  merit  in  the  eyes  of  both  my  parents, 
and  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  entirely  with- 
out it  in  mine.  In  nothing  is  this  fitness 
of  things  more  appropriate  than  in  equal- 
izing marriages  ;  and  few  things  are  less 
likel\r  to  be  overlooked  by  a  discreet  parent 
than  to  have  all  proper  care  that  the  child 
connects  itself  prudently ;  and  that,  too, 
as  much  in  reference  to  station,  habits, 
opinions,  breeding  in  particular,  and  the 
general  way  of  thinking,  as  to  fortune. 
Principles  are  inferred  among  people  of 
principle,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  sub- 
ordinate to  these,  worldly  position  is  ever 
of  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  parents. 
My  parents  could  not  be  very  different 
from  those  of  other  people,  and  I  could 
see  that  both  now  thought  that  Ursula 
Malbone,  the  Chainbearer's  niece,  one  who 
had  actually  carried  chain  herself,  for  I 
had  lightly  mentioned  that  circumstance 
in  one  of  my  letters,  was  scarcely  a  suit- 
able match  for  the  only  son  of  General 
Littlepage.    Neither  said  much,  however ; 


though  my  father  did  put  one  or  two  ques- 
tions that  were  somewhat  to  the  point  ere 
we  separated. 

"Am  I  to  understand,  Mordaunt,"  he 
asked,  with  a  little  of  the  gravity  a  parent 
might  be  expected  to  exhibit  on  hearing 
so  unpleasant  an  announcement — "Am  I  to 
understand,  Mordaunt,  that  you  are  actu- 
ally engaged  to  this  young — eh-eh-eh — 
this  young  person?" 

"  Do  not  hesitate,  my  dear  sir,  to  call 
Ursula  Malbone  a  lady.  She  is  a  lady 
by  both  birth  and  education.  The  last, 
most  certainly,  or  she  never  could  have 
stood  in  the  relation  she  does  to  your 
family." 

"And  what  relation  is  that,  sir?  " 

"It  is  just  this,  my  dear  father.  I 
have  offered  to  Ursula — indiscreetly,  has- 
tily if  you  will,  as  I  ought  to  have  waited 
to  consult  you  and  my  mother — but  we 
do  not  always  follow  the  dictates  of  pro- 
priety in  a  matter  of  so  much  feeling.  I 
daresay,  sir,  you  did  better  " — here  I  saw 
a  slight  smile  on  the  pretty  mouth  of  my 
mother,  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  the 
general  had  been  no  more  dutiful  than 
mj^self  in  this  particular — "  but  I  hope 
my  forgetfulness  will  be  excused,  on  ac- 
count of  the  influence  of  a  passion  which 
we  all  find  so  hard  to  resist." 

"  But  what  is  the  relation  this  young — 
lady — bears  to  my  family,  Mordaunt  ? 
You  are  not  already  married  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it,  sir ;  I  should  not  so  far 
have  failed  in  respect  to  you  three — or 
even  to  Anneke  and  Katrinke.  I  have 
offered,  and  have  been  conditionally  ac- 
cepted." 

"Which  condition  is — " 

"  The  consent  of  you  three ;  the  perfect 
approbation  of  my  whole  near  connection. 
I  believe  that  Dus,  dear  Dus,  does  love 
me,  and  that  she  would  cheerfully  give 
me  her  hand,  were  she  certain  of  its  being 
agreeable  to  you,  but  that  no  persuasion 
of  mine  will  ever  induce  her  so  to  do  un- 
der other  circumstances." 

"This  is  something,  for  it  shows  the 
girl  has  principle,"  answered  my  father. 
"Why,  who  goes  there  ?  " 

"Who  went  there?"  sure  enough. 
There  went  Frank  Malbone  and  Priscilla 
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Bayard,  arm  in  arm,  and  so  engrossed  in 
conversation  that  they  did  not  see  who 
were  observing-  them.  I  daresay  they 
fancied  they  were  in  the  woods,  quite 
sheltered  from  curious  eyes,  and  at  liberty 
to  saunter  about,  as  much  occupied  with 
each  other  as  they  pleased ;  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  that  they  thought  of  noth- 
ing, just  then,  but  of  themselves.  They 
came  out  of  the  court,  and  walked  off  swift- 
ly into  the  orchard,  appearing  to  tread  on 
air,  and  seemingly  as  happy  as  the  birds 
that  were  caroling  on  the  surrounding  trees. 

"There,  sir,"  I  said,  significantly — 
"There,  my  dear  mother,  is  the  proof  that 
Miss  Priscilla  Bayard  will  not  break  her 
heart  on  my  account." 

"This  is  very  extraordinary,  indeed  !  " 
exclaimed  my  much-disappointed  grand- 
mother— "Is  not  that  the  3Toung  man  who 
we  were  told  acted  as  Chainbearer's  sur- 
veyor, Corny?" 

"  It  is,  my  good  mother,  and  a  very 
proper  and  agreeable  youth  he  is,  as  I 
know  by  a  conversation  held  with  him  last 
night.  It  is  very  plain  we  have  all  been 
mistaken" — added  the  general;  "though 
I  do  not  know  that  we  ought  to  say  that 
we  have  any  of  us  been  deceived." 

"  Here  comes  Kate,  with  a  face  which 
announces  that  she  is  fully  mistress  of 
the  secret,"  I  put  in,  perceiving  my  sister 
coming  round  our  angle  of  the  building, 
with  a  countenance  which  I  knew  betok- 
ened that  her  mind  and  heart  were  full. 
She  joined  us,  took  my  arm  without  speak- 
ing, and  followed  my  father,  who  led  his 
wife  and  mother  to  a  rude  bench  that  had 
been  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  where 
we  all  took  seats,  each  waiting  for  some 
other  to  speak.  My  grandmother  broke 
the  silence. 

"  Do  you  see  Pris  Bayard  yonder,  walk- 
ing with  that  Mr.  Frank  Chainbearer,  or 
Surveyor,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  Kat- 
rinke  dear  ?  "  asked  the  good  old  lady. 

"I  do,  grandmamma,"  answered  the 
good  young  lady  in  a  voice  so  pitched  as 
to  be  hardry  audible. 

"  And  can  you  explain  what  it  means, 
darling?  " 

"I  believe  I  can,  ma'am — if — if  Mor- 
daunt  wishes  to  hear." 


"Don't  mind  me,  Kate,"  returned  I, 
smiling — "My  heart  will  never  be  broken 
by  Miss  Priscilla  Bayard." 

The  look  of  sisterly  solicitude  that  I  re- 
ceived from  that  honest-hearted  girl  ought 
to  have  made  me  feel  very  grateful ;  and 
it  did  make  me  feel  grateful,  for  a  sis- 
ter's affection  is  a  sweet  thing.  I  believe 
the  calmness  of  my  countenance  and  its 
smiling  expression  encouraged  the  dear 
creature,  for  she  now  began  to  tell  her 
story  as  fast  as  was  at  all  in  rule. 

"The  meaning,  then,  is  this,"  said  Kate. 
"That  gentleman  is  Mr.  Francis  Mal- 
bone,  and  he  is  the  engaged  suitor  of 
Priscilla.  I  have  had  all  the  facts  from 
her  own  mouth." 

"  Will  you,  then,  let  us  hear  as  many 
of  them  as  it  is  proper  we  should  know  ?  " 
said  the  general,  gravety. 

"  There  is  no  wish  on  the  part  of  Pris- 
cilla to  conceal  airything.  She  has  known 
Mr.  Malbone  several  years,  and  they  have 
been  attached  all  that  time.  Nothing  im- 
peded the  affair  but  his  poverty.  Old  Mr. 
Ba3^ard  objected  to  that,  of  course,  you 
know,  as  fathers  will,  and  Priscilla  would 
not  engage  herself.  But — do  you  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  the  death  of  an 
old  Mrs.  Hazleton,  at  Bath,  in  England, 
this  summer,  mamma  ?  The  Bayards 
are  in  half-mourning  for  her  now." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear — Mrs.  Hazleton 
was  Mr.  Bayard's  aunt.  I  knew  her  well 
once,  before  she  became  a  refugee — her 
husband  was  a  half -pay  Colonel  Hazleton 
of  the  royal  artillery,  and  they  were 
tories  of  course.  The  aunt  was  named 
Priscilla,  and  was  godmother  to  our 
Pris." 

"Just  so — well,  this  lady  has  left  Pris 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  English  funds 
and  the  Bayards  now  consent  to  her  mar 
rying  Mr.  Malbone.  They  say,  too,  but  I 
don't  think  that  can  have  had  any  influ- 
ence, for  Mr.  Bayard  and  his  wife  are 
particularly  disinterested  people,  as  in- 
deed are  all  the  f amity  " — added  Kate, 
hesitatingly  and  looking  down ;  "  but  they 
say  that  the  death  of  some  young  man 
will  probably  leave  Mr.  Malbone  the  heir 
of  an  aged  cousin  of  his  late  father's." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  father  and  mother, 
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you  will  perceive  that  Miss  Bayard  will 
not  break  her  heart  because  I  happen  to 
love  Dus  Malbone.  I  see  by  your  look, 
Katrinke,  that  you  have  had  some  hint 
of  this  backsliding-  also." 

"  I  have ;  and  what  is  more,  I  have 
seen  the  young-  lady,  and  can  hardly  won- 
der at  it.  Anneke  and  I  have  been  pass- 
ing two  hours  with  her  this  morning ; 
and  since  you  cannot  get  Pris,  I  know  no 
other,  Mordaunt,  who  will  so  thoroughly 
supply  her  place.  Anneke  is  in  love  with 
her  also  !  " 

Dear,  good,  sober-minded,  judicious  An- 
neke ;  she  had  penetrated  into  the  true 
character  of  Dus  in  a  single  interview  ;  a 
circumstance  that  I  ascribed  to  the  im- 
pression left  by  the  recent  death  of  Chain- 
bearer.  Ordinarily,  that  spirited  young 
woman  would  not  have  permitted  a  suffi- 
ciently near  approach  in  a  first  interview 
to  permit  a  discovery  of  so  many  of  her 
sterling  qualities,  but  now  her  heart  was 
softened,  and  her  spirit  so  much  subdued, 
one  of  Anneke's  habitual  gentleness  would 
be  very  apt  to  win  on  her  sympathies,  and 
draw  the  two  close  to  each  other.  The 
reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  Dus  had 
opened  her  mind  like  a  vulgar  school-girl, 
and  made  my  sister  a  confidante  of  the 
relation  in  which  she  and  I  stood  to  one 
another.  She  had  not  said,  or  hinted,  a 
syllable  on  the  subject.  The  information 
Kate  possessed  had  come  from  PrisciUa 
Bayard,  who  obtained  it  from  Frank,  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  and  my  sister  subse- 
quently admitted  to  me  that  her  friend's 
happiness  was  augmented  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  should  not  be  a  sufferer  by  her 
earlier  preference  for  Malbone,  and  that 
she  was  likely  to  have  me  for  a  brother- 
in-law.  All  this  I  gleaned  from  Kate,  in 
our  subsequent  conferences. 

"  This  is  extraordinary  !  "  exclaimed 
the  general — "very  extraordinary;  and 
to  me  quite  unexpected." 

"  We  can  have  no  right  to  control  Miss 
Bayard's  choice,"  observed  my  discreet 
and  high-principled  mother.  "  She  is  her 
own  mistress,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned ; 
and  if  her  own  parents  approve  of  her 
choice,  the  less  we  say  about  it  the  better. 
As  respects  this  connection  of  Mordaunt's, 


I  hope  he  himself  will  admit  of  our  right 
to  have  opinions." 

"Perfectly  so,  my  dearest  mother.  All 
I  ask  of  you  is,  to  express  no  opinion,  how- 
ever, until  you  have  seen  Ursula — have 
become  acquainted  with  her,  and  are  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  her  fitness  to  be  not  onty 
mine,  but  any  man's  wife.  I  ask  but  this 
of  your  justice." 

"  It  is  just ;  and  I  shall  act  on  the  sug- 
gestion," observed  my  father.  "  You 
have  a  right  to  demand  this  of  us,  Mor- 
daunt, and  I  can  promise  for  your  mother 
as  well  as  myself." 

"After  all,  Anneke,"  put  in  grand- 
mother, "I  am  not  sure  we  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  Miss  Bayard's  conduct  tow- 
ard us.  Had  she  dropped  the  remotest 
hint  of  her  being  engaged  to  this  Malbone, 
I  would  never  have  endeavored  to  lead  my 
grandson  to  think  of  her  seriously  for  one 
moment." 

"Your  grandson  never  has  thought  of 
her  seriously  for  one  moment,  or  for  half 
a  moment,  dearest  grandmother,"  I  cried; 
"  so  give  your  mind  no  concern  on  that 
subject.  Nothing  of  the  sort  could  make 
me  happier  than  to  know  that  Priscilla 
Bayard  is  to  marry  Frank  Malbone ;  un- 
less it  were  to  be  certain  I  am  myself  to 
marry  the  latter's  half-sister." 

"How  can  this  be ? — How  could  such  a 
thing  possibly  come  to  pass,  mj7  child  ! 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of 
this  person — much  less  to  have  spoken  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  such  a  connection." 

"  Oh  !  dearest  grandmother,  we  truant 
children  sometimes  get  conceits  of  this 
nature  into  our  heads  and  hearts,  with- 
out stopping  to  consult  our  relatives,  as 
we  ought  to  do." 

But  it  is  useless  to  repeat  all  that  was 
said  in  the  long  and  desultory  conversa- 
tion that  followed.  I  had  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  my  parents,  who  ever 
manifested  toward  me  not  only  great 
discretion,  but  great  indulgence.  I  con- 
fess, that  when  a  domestic  came  to  say 
that  Miss  Dus  was  at  the  breakfast-table, 
waiting  for  us  alone,  I  trembled  a  little 
for  the  effect  that  might  be  produced  on 
her  appearance  by  the  scenes  she  had 
lately  gone    through.      She  had   wept  a 
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great  deal  in  the  course  of  the  last  week ; 
and  when  I  last  saw  her,  which  was  the 
glimpse  caught  at  the  funeral,  she  was 
pale  and  dejected  in  aspect.  A  lover  is  so 
jealous  of  even  the  impression  that  his 
mistress  will  make  on  those  he  wishes  to 
admire  her,  that  I  felt  particularly  un- 
co mfortahle  as  we  entered  first  the  court, 
then  the  house,  and  last  the  eating-room. 
A  spacious  and  ample  board  had  been 
spread  for  the  accommodation  of  our  large 
party.  Anneke,  Priscilla,  Frank  Mal- 
bone,  aunt  Mary,  and  Ursula,  were  al- 
ready seated  when  we  entered,  Dus 
occupying  the  head  of  the  table.  No 
one  had  commenced  the  meal,  nor  had 
the  young  mistress  of  the  board  even 
begun  to  pour  out  the  tea  and  coffee 
(for  my  presence  had  brought  abundance 
into  the  house),  but  there  she  sat,  re- 
spectfully waiting  for  those  to  approach 
who  might  be  properly  considered  the 
principal  guests.  I  thought  Dus  had 
never  appeared  more  lovely.  Her  dress 
was  a  neatly-arranged  and  tasteful  half- 
mourning  ;  with  which  her  golden  hair, 
ros3r  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes  contrasted 
admirably.  The  cheeks  of  Dus,  too,  had 
recovered  their  color,  and  her  eyes  their 
brightness.  The  fact  was,  that  the  news 
of  her  brother's  improved  fortunes  had 
even  been  better  than  we  were  just  told. 
Frank  found  letters  for  him  at  the  'Nest, 
announcing  the  death  of  his  kinsman, 
with  a  pressing  invitation  to  join  the 
bereaved  parent,  then  an  aged  and  bed- 
ridden invalid,  as  his  adopted  son.  He 
was  urged  to  bring  Dus  with  him;  and 
he  received  a  handsome  remittance  to  en- 
able him  so  to  do  without  inconvenience 
to  himself.  This  alone  would  have  brought 
happiness  back  to  the  countenance  of  the 
poor  and  dependent.  Dus  mourned  her 
uncle  in  sincerity,  and  she  long  continued 
to  mourn  for  him ;  but  her  mourning  was 
that  of  the  Christian  who  hoped.  Chain- 
bearer's  hurt  had  occurred  several  days 
before ;  and  the  first  feeling  of  sorrow 
had  become  lessened  by  time  and  reflec- 
tion. His  end  had  been  happy ;  and  he 
was  now  believed  to  be  enjoying  the 
fruition  of  his  penitence  through  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  Son  of  God. 


It  was  easy  to  detect  the  surprise  that 
appeared  in  the  countenances  of  all  my 
parents,  as  Miss  Malbone  rose,  like  one 
who  was  now  confident  of  her  position  and 
claims  to  give  and  to  receive  the  saluta- 
tions that  were  proper  for  the  occasion. 
Never  did  any  young  woman  acquit  herself 
better  than  Dus,  who  courtesied  gracefully 
as  a  queen ;  while  she  returned  the  com- 
pliments, she  received  with  the  self-posses- 
sion of  one  bred  in  courts.  To  this  she 
was  largely  indebted  to  nature,  though 
her  schooling  had  been  good.  Many  of 
the  first  young  women  of  the  colony  had 
been  her  companions  for  years;  and  in 
that  day,  manner  was  far  more  attended 
to  than  it  is  getting  to  be  among  us  now. 
My  mother  was  delighted ;  for,  as  she 
afterward  assured  me,  her  mind  was 
already  made  up  to  receive  Ursula  as  a 
daughter ;  since  she  thought  it  due  to 
honor  to  redeem  my  plighted  faith.  Gen- 
eral Littlepage  might  not  have  been  so 
very  scrupulous  ;  though  even  he  admitted 
the  right  of  the  obligations  I  had  incurred  ; 
but  Dus  fairly  carried  him  by  storm.  The 
tempered  sadness  of  her  mien  gave  an  ex- 
quisite finish  to  her  beauty,  rendering  all 
she  said,  did,  and  looked,  that  morning, 
perfect.  In  a  word,  everybody  was  won- 
dering; but  everybody  was  pleased.  An 
hour  or  two  later,  and  after  the  ladies  had 
been  alone  together,  my  excellent  grand- 
mother came  to  me  and  desired  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  me  apart.  We 
found  a  seat  in  the  arbor  of  the  court ;  and 
my  venerable  parent  commenced  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Well,  Mordaunt,  my  dear,  it  is  time 
that  you  should  think  of  marrying  and  of 
settling  in  life.  As  Miss  Bayard  is  hap- 
pily engaged,  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  do 
better  than  to  offer  to  Miss  Malbone. 
Never  have  I  seen  so  beautiful  a  creature ; 
and  the  generous-minded  Pris  tells  me  she 
is  as  good,  and  virtuous,  and  wise  as  she 
is  lovely.  She  is  well  born  and  well  edu- 
cated ;  and  may  have  a  good  fortune  in 
the  bargain,  if  that  old  Mr.  Malbone  is  as 
rich  as  they  tell  me  he  is,  and  has  con- 
science enough  to  make  a  just  will.  Take 
my  advice,  my  dear  son,  and  marry 
Ursula  Malbone." 
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Dear  grandmother  !  I  did  take  her  ad- 
vice; and  I  am  persuaded  that,  to  her 
dying"  day,  she  was  all  the  more  happy 
under  the  impression  that  she  had  ma- 
terially aided  in  bringing  about  the 
connection. 

As  General  Littlepage  and  Colonel  Fol- 
lock  had  come  so  far,  they  chose  to  remain 
a  month  or  two,  in  order  to  look  after 
their  lands,  and  to  revisit  some  scenes  in 
that  part  of  the  world  in  which  both  felt 
a  deep  interest.  My  mother,  and  aunt 
Mary,  too,  seemed  content  to  remain,  for 
they  remembered  events  which  the  ad- 
jacent country  recalled  to  their  minds 
with  a  melancholy  pleasure.  In  the 
meanwhile  Frank  went  to  meet  his  cousin, 
and  had  time  to  return,  ere  our  partj^  was 
disposed  to  break  up.  During  his  absence 
everything  was  arranged  for  my  mar- 
riage with  his  sister.  This  event  took 
place  just  two  months,  to  a  day,  from  that 
of  the  funeral  of  Chainbearer.  A  clergy- 
man was  obtained  from  Albany  to  per- 
form the  ceremony,  as  neither  party 
belonged  to  the  Congregational  order; 
and  an  hour  after  we  were  united,  every- 
body left  us  alone  at  the  'Nest,  on  their 
return  south.  I  say  everybod}7,  though 
Jaap  and  Susquesus  were  exceptions. 
These  two  remained,  and  remain  to  this 
hour ;  though  the  negro  did  return  to 
Lilacsbush  and  Satanstoe  to  assemble  his 
family  and  to  pay  occasional  visits. 

There  was  much  profound  feeling,  but 
little  parade,  at  the  wedding.  My  mother 
had  got  to  love  Ursula  as  if  she  were  her 
own  child  ;  and  I  had  not  only  the  pleas- 
ure but  the  triumph  of  seeing  the  manner 
in  which  my  betrothed  rendered  herself 
from  day  to  day,  and  this  without  any 
other  means  than  the  most  artless  and 
natural,  more  and  more  acceptable  to  my 
friends. 

"This  is  perfect  happiness,"  said  Dus 
to  me,  one  lovely  afternoon  that  we  were 
strolling  in  company  along  the  cliff,  near 
the  'Nest — and  a  few  minutes  after  she 
had  left  my  mother's  arms,  who  had  em- 
braced and  blessed  her,  as  a  pious  parent 
does  both  to  a  well-beloved  child — "  This 
is  perfect  happiness,  Mordaunt,  to  be  the 
chosen  of  you,  and  the  accepted  of  your 


parents  !  I  never  knew,  until  now,  what 
it  is  to  have  a  parent.  Uncle  Chainbearer 
did  all  he  could  for  me,  and  I  shall  cherish 
his  memory  to  my  latest  breath — but 
uncle  Chainbearer  could  never  supply  the 
place  of  a  mother.  How  blessed,  how  un- 
deservedly blessed  does  my  lot  promise  to 
become  !  You  will  give  me  not  only  par- 
ents, and  parents  I  can  love  as  well  as  if 
they  were  those  granted  by  nature,  but 
you  will  give  me  also  two  such  sisters  as 
few  others  possess  !  " 

"And  I  give  you  all,  dearest  Dus,  en- 
cumbered with  such  a  husband  that  I  am 
almost  afraid  you  will  fancy  the  other 
gifts  too  dearly  purchased,  when  you 
come  to  know  him  better." 

The  ingenuous,  grateful  look,  the  con- 
scious blush,  and  the  thoughtful,  pensive 
smile,  each  and  all  said  that  my  pleased 
and  partial  listener  had  no  concern  on 
that  score.  Had  I  then  understood  the 
sex  as  well  as  I  now  do,  I  might  have 
foreseen  that  a  wife's  affection  augments 
instead  of  diminishing ;  that  the  love  the 
pure  and  devoted  matron  bears  her  hus- 
band increases  with  time,  and  gets  to  be 
a  part  and  parcel  of  her  moral  existence. 
I  am  no  advocate  of  what  are  called, 
strictly,  "marriages  of  reason  " — I  think 
the  solemn  and  enduring  knot  should  be 
tied  by  the  hands  of  warm-hearted,  im- 
pulsive affection,  increased  and  strength- 
ened by  knowledge  and  confidential  ming- 
lings  of  thought  and  feeling ;  but  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  understand  that, 
lively  as  are  the  passions  of  youth,  they 
produce  no  delights  like  those  which 
spring  from  the  tried  and  deep  affections 
of  a  happy  married  life. 

And  we  were  married  !  The  ceremony 
took  place  before  breakfast,  in  order  to 
enable  our  friends  to  reach  the  great 
highway  ere  night  should  overtake  them. 
The  meal  that  succeeded  was  silent  and 
thoughtful.  Then  my  dear,  dear  mother 
took  Dus  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  and 
blessed  her  again  and  again.  My  hon- 
ored father  did  the  same,  bidding  nry 
weeping  but  happy  bride  remember  that 
she  was  now  his  daughter.  "Mordaunt 
is  a  good  fellow,  at  the  bottom,  dear, 
and  will  love  and  cherish  you  as  he  has 
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promised,"  added  the  general,  blowing 
his  nose  to  conceal  his  emotion  ;  "  but 
should  he  ever  forget  any  part  of  his 
vows,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  visit  him 
•with  a  father's  displeasure." 

"  No  fear  of  Mordaunt — no  fear  of  Mor- 
daunt,"  put  in  my  worthy  grandmother, 
who  succeeded  in  the  temporary  leave- 
taking- —  "he  is  a  Littlepage,  and  all 
the  Littlepages  make  excellent  husbands. 
The  boy  is  as  like  what  his  grandfather 
was,  at  his  time  of  life,  as  one  pea  is  like 
another.  God  bless  j^ou,  daughter — you 
will  visit  me  at  Satanstoe  this  fall,  when 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  showing 
you  my  general's  picture." 

Anneke  and  Kate,  and  Pris  Bayard 
hugged  Dus  in  such  a  way  that  I  was 
afraid  they  would  eat  her  up,  while  Frank 
took  his  leave  of  his  sister  with  the  manly 
tenderness  he  always  showed  her.  The 
fellow  was  too  happy  himself,  however, 
to  be  shedding  many  tears,  though  Dus 
actually  sobbed  on  his  bosom.  The  dear 
creature  was  doubtless  running  over  the 
past,  in  her  mind,  and  putting  it  in  con- 
trast with  the  blessed  present. 

At  the  end  of  the  honey-moon,  I  loved 
Dus  twice  as  much  as  I  had  loved  her  the 
hour  we  were  married.  Had  any  one  told 
me  this  was  possible,  I  should  have  de- 
rided the  thought ;  but  thus  it  was,  and 
I  may  truly  add,  thus  has  it  ever  con- 
tinued to  be.  At  the  end  of  that  month, 
we  left  Ravensnest  for  Lilacsbush,  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  bride  duly 
introduced  to  that  portion  of  what  is 
called  the  world  to  which  she  properly 
belonged.  Previously  to  quitting  the  Pat- 
ent, however,  all  my  plans  were  made, 
and  contracts  were  signed,  preparatorj7  to 
the  construction  of  the  house  that  my 
father  had  mentioned.  The  foundation 
was  laid  that  same  season,  and  we  did 
keep  our  Christmas  holidays  in  it,  the 
following  year,  by  which  time  Dus  had 
made  me  the  father  of  a  noble  boy. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Frank 
and  Pris  were  married,  as  were  Tom  and 
Eate,  at  no  great  distance  of  time  after 
ourselves.  Both  of  those  matches  have 
turned  out  to  be  perfectly  happy.  Old 
Mr.  Malbone  did  not  survive  the  winter, 


and  he  left  the  whole  of  a  very  sufficient 
estate  to  his  kinsman.  Frank  was  de- 
sirous of  making  his  sister  a  sharer  in  his 
good  fortune,  but  I  would  not  hear  of  it. 
Dus  was  treasure  enough  of  herself,  and 
wanted  not  money  to  enhance  her  value 
in  my  eyes.  I  thought  so  in  1785,  and  I 
think  so  to-day.  We  got  some  plate  and 
presents  that  were  well  enough,  but  never 
would  accept  any  portion  of  the  property. 
The  rapid  growth  of  New  York  brought 
our  vacant  lots  in  that  thriving  town  into 
the  market,  and  we  soon  became  richer 
than  was  necessary  to  happiness.  I  hope 
the  gifts  of  Providence  have  never  been 
abused.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain  ;  Dus 
has  ever  been  far  more  prized  by  me  than 
any  other  of  my  possessions. 

I  ought  to  say  a  word  of  Jaap  and  the 
Indian.  Both  are  still  living,  and  both 
dwell  at  the  'Nest.  For  the  Indian  I 
caused  a  habitation  to  be  erected  in  a  cer- 
tain ravine,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
house,  and  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
one  of  his  early  exploits  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Here  he  lives,  and  has  lived  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  here  he  hopes 
to  die.  He  gets  his  food,  blankets,  and 
whatever  else  is  necessary  to  supply  his 
few  wants,  at  the  'Nest,  coming  and  going 
at  will.  He  is  now  drawing  fast  on  old 
age,  but  retains  his  elastic  step,  upright 
movement,  and  vigor.  I  do  not  see  but 
he  may  live  to  be  a  hundred.  The  same 
is  true  of  Jaap.  The  old  fellow  holds  on, 
and  enjoys  life  like  a  true  descendant  of 
the  Africans.  He  and  Sus  are  insepara- 
ble, and  often  stray  off  into  the  forest  on 
long  hunts,  even  in  the  winter,  returning 
with  loads  of  venison,  wild  turkeys,  and 
other  game.  The  negro  dwells  at  the 
'Nest,  but  half  his  time  he  sleeps  in  the 
wigwam,  as  we  call  the  dwelling  of  Sus. 
The  two  old  fellows  dispute  frequently, 
and  occasionally  they  quarrel ;  but,  as 
neither  drinks,  the  quarrels  are  never  very 
long  or  very  serious.  They  generally  grow 
out  of  differences  of  opinion  on  moral  phi- 
losophy, as  connected  with  their  respective 
views  of  the  past  and  the  future. 

Lowin3^  remained  with  us  as  a  maid  un- 
til she  made  a  very  suitable  marriage  with 
one  of  my  own  tenants.  For  a  little  while 
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after  my  marriage  I  thought  she  was  mel- 
ancholy, probably  through  regret  for  her 
absent  and  dispersed  family;  but  this 
feeling  soon  disappeared,  and  she  became 
contented  and  happy.  Her  good  looks 
improved  under  the  influence  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  adding 
that  she  never  has  had  any  reason  to  re- 
gret having  attached  herself  to  us.  To 
thib  moment  she  is  an  out-door  dependent 
and  humble  friend  of  my  wife,  and  we  find 
her  particularly  useful  in  cases  of  illness 
among  our  children. 

What  shall  I  say  of  'Squire  Newcome  ? 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  quite 
recently ;  and  with  many  who  knew,  or, 
rather,  who  did  not  know  him,  he  passed 
for  a  portion  of  the  salt  of  the  earth.  I 
never  proceeded  against  him  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  the  squatters,  and 
he  lived  his  time  in  a  sort  of  lingering  un- 
certainty as  to  my  knowledge  of  his  tricks. 
That  man  became  a  sort  of  a  deacon  in 
his  church,  was  more  than  once  a  member 
of  the  Assembly,  and  continued  to  be  a 
favorite  recipient  of  public  favors  down  to 
his  last  moment ;  and  this  simply  because 
his  habits  brought  him  near  to  the  mass, 
and  because  he  took  the  most  elaborate 
care  never  to  tell  them  a  truth  that  was 
unpleasant.  He  once  had  the  temerity  to 
run  against  me  for  Congress,  but  that  ex- 
periment proved  to  be  a  failure.  Had  it 
been  attempted  forty  years  later  it  might 
have  succeeded  better.  Jason  died  poor 
and  in  debt,  after  all  his  knavery  and 
schemes.  Avidity  for  gold  had  over- 
reached itself  in  his  case,  as  it  does  in 
those  of  so  many  others.  His  descend- 
ants, notwithstanding,  remain  with  us; 
and  while  they  have  succeeded  to  very 
little  in  the  way  of  property,  they  are  the 
legitimate  heritors  of  their  ancestor's 
vulgarity  of  mind  and  manners — of  his 
tricks,  his  dissimulations,  and  his  frauds. 


This  is  the  way  in  which  Providence 
"  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gener- 
ations." 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  The 
owners  of  Mooseridge  have  succeeded 
in  selling  all  the  lots  they  wished  to  put 
into  the  market,  and  large  sums  stand 
secured  on  them,  in  the  way  of  bonds  and 
mortgages.  Anneke  and  Kate  have  re- 
ceived fair  portions  of  this  property,  in- 
cluding much  that  belonged  to  Colonel 
Follock,  who  now  lives  altogether  with 
my  parents.  Aunt  Mary,  I  regret  to  say, 
died  a  few  years  since,  a  victim  to  small- 
pox. She  never  married,  of  course,  and 
left  her  handsome  property  between  my 
sisters  and  a  certain  lady  of  the  name  of 
Ten  Eyck,  who  needed  it,  and  whose  prin- 
cipal claim  consisted  in  her  being  a  third 
cousin  of  her  former  lover,  I  believe.  My 
mother  mourned  the  death  of  her  friend 
sincerely,  as  did  we  all ;  but  we  had  the 
consolation  of  believing  her  happy  with 
the  angels. 

I  caused  to  be  erected,  in  the  extensive 
grounds  that  were  laid  out  around  the 
new  dwelling  of  the  'Nest,  a  suitable  monu- 
ment over  the  grave  of  Chainbearer.  It 
bore  a  simple  inscription,  and  one  that  my 
children  now  often  read  and  comment  on 
with  pleasure.  We  all  speak  of  him  as 
"Uncle  Chainbearer"  to  this  hour,  and 
his  grave  is  never  mentioned  on  other 
terms  than  those  of  "  Uncle  Chainbearer's 
grave."  Excellent  old  man !  That  he 
was  not  superior  to  the  failings  of  human 
nature,  need  not  be  said ;  but  so  long  as 
he  lived,  he  lived  a  proof  of  how  much 
more  respectable  and  estimable  is  the 
man  who  takes  simplicity,  and  honesty, 
and  principle,  and  truth  for  his  guide, 
than  he  who  endeavors  to  struggle 
through  the  world  by  the  aid  of  false- 
hood, chicanery,  and  trick. 


THE   END   OF  "THE  CHAINBEARER. 
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PREFACE. 


This  book  closes  the  series  of  the  Lit- 
tlepage  Manuscripts,  which  have  been 
given  to  the  world,  as  containing  a  fair 
account  of  the  comparative  sacrifices  of 
time,  money,  and  labor,  made  respectively 
by  the  landlord  and  the  tenants,  on  a 
New  York  estate ;  together  with  the 
manner  in  which  usages  and  opinions  are 
changing  among  us ;  as  well  as  certain  of 
the  reasons  of  these  changes.  The  dis- 
criminating reader  will  probably  be  able 
to  trace  in  these  narratives  the  progress 
of  those  innovations  on  the  great  laws  of 
morals  which  are  becoming  so  very  mani- 
fest in  connection  with  this  interest,  set- 
ting at  naught  the  plainest  principles  that 
God  has  transmitted  to  man  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  conduct,  and  all  under  the 
extraordinary  pretense  of  favoring  lib- 
erty !  In  this  downward  course,  our  pict- 
ure embraces  some  of  the  proofs  of  that 
looseness  of  views  on  the  subject  of  cer- 
tain species  of  property  which  is,  in  a  de- 
gree perhaps,  inseparable  from  the  semi- 
barbarous  condition  of  a  new  settlement ; 
the  gradation  of  the  squatter,  from  him 
who  merely  makes  his  pitch  to  crop  a  few 
fields  in  passing,  to  him  who  carries  on 
the  business  by  wholesale;  and  last, 
though  not  least  in  this  catalogue  of  ma- 
rauders, the  anti-renter. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  great 
principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  anti- 
rentism,  if  principle  it  can  be  called,  is 
the  assumption  of  a  claim  that  the  inter- 
ests and  wishes  of  numbers  are  to  be  re- 
spected, though  done  at  a  sacrifice  of  the 
clearest  rights  of  the  few.  That  this  is 
not  liberty,  but  tyranny  in  its  worst  form, 
every    right-thinking    and    right-feeling 


man  must  be  fully  aware.  Every  one 
who  knows  much  of  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  of  the  influence  of  classes,  must 
understand,  that  whenever  the  educated, 
the  affluent,  and  the  practiced  choose  to 
unite  their  means  of  combination  and 
money  to  control  the  political  destiny  of 
a  country,  they  become  irresistible ; 
making  the  most  subservient  tools  of  those 
very  masses  who  vainly  imagine  they  are 
the  true  guardians  of  their  own  liberties. 
The  well-known  election  of  1840  is  a  mem- 
orable instance  of  the  power  of  such  a 
combination;  though  that  was  a  combi- 
nation formed  mostly  for  the  mere  pur- 
poses of  faction,  sustained  perhaps  by  the 
desperate  designs  of  the  insolvents  of  the 
country.  Such  a  combination  was  neces- 
sarily wanting  in  union  among  the  afflu- 
ent ;  it  had  not  the  high  support  of  prin- 
ciples to  give  it  sanctity,  and  it  affords 
little  more  than  the  proof  of  the  power  of 
money  and  leisure,  when  applied  in  a  very 
doubtful  cause,  in  wielding  the  masses  of 
a  great  nation  to  be  the  instruments  of 
their  own  subjection.  No  well-intentioned 
American  legislator,  consequently,  ought 
ever  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  each 
invasion  of  the  right  which  he  sanctions 
is  a  blow  struck  against  liberty  itself, 
which,  in  a  country  like  this,  has  no  auxil- 
iary so  certain  or  so  powerful  as  justice. 

The  State  of  New  York  contains  about 
43,000  square  miles  of  land ;  or  something 
like  27,000,000  of  acres.  In  1783,  its 
population  must  have  been  about  200,000 
souls.  With  such  a  proportion  between 
people  and  surface  it  is  unnecessary  to 
prove  that  the  husbandman  was  not  quite 
as  dependent  on  the  landholder,  as  the 
landholder  was  dependent  on  the  husband- 
man.    This  would  have  been  true  had  the 
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State  been  an  island ;  but  we  all  know  it  ' 
was  surrounded  by  many  other  communi- 
ties similarly  situated,  and  that  nothing- 
else  was  so  abundant  as  land.  All  notions 
of  exactions  and  monopolies,  therefore, 
must  be  untrue,  as  applied  to  those  two 
interests  at  that  day. 
'  In  1786-7,  the  State  of  New  York,  then 
in  possession  of  all  powers  on  the  subject, 
abolished  entails,  and  otherwise  brought 
its  law  of  real  estate  in  harmony  with  the 
institutions.  At  that  time  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  the  leases  which  have 
since  become  so  obnoxious,  were  in  ex- 
istence. With  the  attention  of  the  State 
drawn  directly  to  the  main  subject,  no 
one  saw  anything  incompatible  with  the 
institutions  in  them.  It  was  felt  that 
the  landlords  had  bought  the  tenants  to 
occupy  their  lands  by  the  liberality  of 
their  concessions,  and  that  the  latter 
were  the  obliged  parties.  Had  the  land- 
lords of  that  day  endeavored  to  lease  for 
one  year,  or  for  ten  years,  no  tenants 
could  have  been  found  for  wild  lands ;  but 
it  became  a  different  thing  when  the  owner 
of  the  soil  agreed  to  part  with  it  forever, 
in  consideration  of  a  very  low  rent,  grant- 
ing- six  or  eight  years  free  from  any 
charge  whatever,  and  consenting-  to  re- 
ceive the  product  of  the  soil  itself  in  lieu 
of  money.  Then,  indeed,  men  were  not 
only  willing-  to  come  into  the  terms,  but 
eager ;  the  best  evidence  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  the  same  tenants  might  have 
bought  land,  out  and  out,  in  every  direc- 
tion around  them,  had  they  not  preferred 
the  easier  terms  of  the  leases.  Now  that 
these  same  men,  or  their  successors,  have 
become  rich  enough  to  care  more  to  be  rid 
of  the  encumbrance  of  the  rent  than  to 
keep  their  money,  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties certainty  are  not  altered. 

In  1789,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  went  into  operation  ;  New  York 
being  a  party  to  its  creation  and  condi- 
tions. By  that  Constitution,  the  State 
deliberately  deprived  itself  of  the  power 
to  touch  the  covenants  of  these  leases, 
without  conceding-  the  power  to  any 
other  government ;  unless  it  might  be 
through  a  chang-e  of  the  Constitution 
itself.       As    a    necessary     consequence, 


these  leases,  in  a  leg-al  sense,  belong 
to  the  institutions  of  New  York,  in- 
stead of  being-  opposed  to  them.  Not 
only  is  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  in 
harmony  with  these  leases,  but  so  is  the 
letter  also.  Men  must  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  "spirit  of  the  institutions" 
and  their  own  "  spirits  "  ;  the  latter  being 
often  nothing  more  than  a  stomach  that 
is  not  easily  satisfied.  It  would  be  just  as 
true  to  affirm  that  domestic  slavery  is 
opposed  to  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  as  to  say  the  same  of  these  leases. 
It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  maintain,  be- 
cause A  does  not  choose  to  make  an  associ- 
ate of  B,  that  he  is  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  "spirit  of  the  institutions,,"  inasmuch 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ad- 
vances the  dogma  that  men  are  born 
equal,  as  it  is  to  say  it  is  opposed  to  the 
same  spirit,  for  B  to  pay  rent  to  A  ac- 
cording to  his  covenant. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  durable  leases 
are  feudal  in  their  nature.  We  do  not  con- 
ceive this  to  be  true  ;  but,  admitting-  it  to 
be  so,  it  would  only  prove  that  feudality, 
to  this  extent,  is  a  part  of  the  institutions 
of  the  State.  What  is  more,  it  would  be- 
come a  part  over  which  the  State  itself 
has  conceded  all  power  of  control,  beyond 
that  which  it  may  remotely  possess  as 
one  out  of  twenty  -  eight  communities. 
As  respects  this  feudal  feature,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  where  it  must  be  looked  for. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact  of 
pa37ing  rent,  for  that  is  so  general  as  to 
render  the  whole  country  feudal,  could  it 
be  true ;  it  cannot  be  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  rent  is  to  be  paid  "in  kind,"  as 
it  is  called,  and  in  labor,  for  that  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  tenant,  by  affording  him 
the  option,  since  the  penalty  of  a  failure 
leaves  the  alternative  of  paying  in  money. 
It  must  be,  therefore,  that  these  leases 
are  feudal  because  they  run  forever ! 
Now  the  length  of  the  lease  is  clearly  a 
concession  to  the  tenant,  and  was  so  re- 
garded when  received ;  and  there  is  not 
probably  a  single  tenant,  under  lives,  who 
would  not  gladly  exchange  his  term  of 
possession  for  that  of  one  of  these  detest- 
able durable  leases ! 

Among  the  absurdities  that  have  been 
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circulated  on  this  subject  of  feudality,  it 
has  been  pretended  that  the  well-known 
English  statute  of  quia  emptores  has  pro- 
hibited fines  for  alienation  ;  or  that  the 
quarter-sales,  fifth-sales,  sixth-sales,  etc., 
of  our  own  leases  were  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  realm,  when  made.  Under  the  com- 
mon law,  in  certain  cases  of  feudal  tenures, 
the  fines  for  alienation  were  an  incident  of 
the  tenure.  The  statute  of  quia  emptores 
abolished  that  general  principle,  but  it  in 
no  manner  forbade  parties  to  enter  into 
covenants  of  the  nature  of  quarter-sales, 
did  they  see  fit.  The  common  law  gives 
all  the  real  estate  to  the  eldest  son.  Our 
statute  divides  the  real  estate  among  the 
nearest  of  kin,  without  regard  even  to 
sex.  It  might  just  as  well  be  pretended 
that  the  father  cannot  devise  all  his  lands 
to  his  eldest  son,  under  our  statute,  as  to 
say  that  the  law  of  Edward  I.  prevents 
parties  from  bargaining  for  quarter-sales. 
Altering  a  provision  of  the  common  law 
does  not  preclude  parties  from  making 
covenants  similar  to  its  ancient  provisions. 

Feudal  tenures  were  originally  divided 
into  two  great  classes ,  those  which  were 
called  the  military  tenures,  or  knight's 
service,  and  soccage.  The  first  tenure 
was  that  which  became  oppressive  in  the 
progress  of  society.  Soccage  wras  of  two 
kinds  ;  free  and  villain.  The  first  has  an 
affinity  to  our  own  system,  as  connected 
with  these  leases ;  the  last  never  existed 
among  us  at  all.  When  the  knight's  ser- 
vice, or  military  tenures  of  England,  were 
converted  into  free  soccage,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  the  concession  was  con- 
sidered of  a  character  so  favorable  to  lib- 
erty as  to  be  classed  among  the  great 
measures  of  the  time ;  one  of  which  was 
the  habeas  corpus  act ! 

The  only  feature  of  our  own  leases,  in 
the  least  approaching  "  villain  soccage," 
is  that  of  the  "  days'  works."  But  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  Ameri- 
can life,  will  understand  that  husband- 
men, in  general,  throughout  the  northern 
States,  would  regard  it  as  an  advantage 
to  be  able  to  pay  their  debts  in  this  way  : 
and  the  law  gives  them  an  option,  since  a 
failure  to  pa3~  "in  kind,"  or  "in  work," 
merely  incurs  the   forfeiture    of    paying 


what  the  particular  thing  is  worth,  in 
money.  In  point  of  fact,  money  has  al- 
ways been  received  for  these  "  days' 
works,"  and  at  a  stipulated  price. 

But,  it  is  pretended,  whatever  may  be 
the  equity  of  these  leasehold  contracts, 
they  are  offensive  to  the  tenants,  and 
ought  to  be  abrogated,  for  the  peace  of 
the  State.  The  State  is  bound  to  make 
all  classes  of  men  respect  its  laws,  and  in 
nothing  more  so  than  in  the  fulfillment 
of  their  legal  contracts.  The  greater  the 
number  of  the  offenders,  the  higher  the 
obligation  to  act  with  decision  and  effi- 
ciency. To  say  that  these  disorganizers 
ought  not  to  be  put  down,  is  to  say  that 
crime  is  to  obtain  impunity  by  its  own 
extent ,  and  to  say  that  they  cannot  be 
put  down  "under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment," is  a  direct  admission  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  one 
of  the  plainest  and  commonest  obligations 
of  all  civilized  society.  If  this  be  really 
so,  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  the  present 
form  of  government  the  better.  The  no- 
tion of  remedj'ing  such  an  evil  by  conces- 
sion is  as  puerile  as  it  is  dishonest.  The 
larger  the  concessions  become,  the  greater 
will  be  the  exactions  of  a  cormorant  cupid- 
ity. As  soon  as  quiet  is  obtained  by  these 
means,  in  reference  to  the  leasehold  ten- 
ures, it  will  be  demanded  by  some  fresh 
combination  to  attain  some  other  end. 

When  Lee  told  Washington,  at  Mon- 
mouth, "  Sir,  your  troops  will  not  stand 
against  British  grenadiers,"  Washington 
is  said  to  have  answered,  "  Sir,  you  have 
never  tried  them."  The  same  reply  might 
be  given  to  those  miserables  traducers 
of  this  republic,  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
votes,  affect  to  think  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient energy  in  its  government  to  put 
down  so  barefaced  an  attempt  as  this  of 
the  anti-renters  to  alter  the  conditions  of 
their  own  leases  to  suit  their  own  con- 
venience. The  county  of  Delaware  has, 
of  itself,  nobly  given  the  lie  to  the  asser- 
tion, the  honest  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
scattering  the  knaves  to  the  four  winds, 
the  moment  there  was  a  fair  occasion 
made  for  them  to  act.  A  single,  ener- 
getic proclamation  from  Albany,  calling 
a  "spade  a  spade,"  and  not  affecting  to 
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gloss  over  the  disguised  robbery  of  these 
anti-renters,  and  laying  just  principles 
fairly  before  the  public  mind,  would  of 
itself  have  crushed  the  evil  in  its  germ. 
The  people  of  New  York,  in  their  general 
capacity,  are  not  the  knaves  their  ser- 
vants evidently  suppose. 

The  Assembly  of  New  York,  in  its 
memorable  session  of  1846,  has  taxed  the 
rents  on  long  leases ;  thus,  not  only  tax- 
ing the  same  property  twice,  but  impos- 
ing the  worst  sort  of  income-tax,  or  one 
aimed  at  a  few  individnals.  It  has  "  thim- 
ble-rigged "  in  its  legislation,  as  Mr.  Hugh 
Littlepage  not  unaptly  terms  it ;  endeavor- 
ing to  do  that  indirectly,  which  the  Con- 
stitution will  not  permit  it  to  do  directly. 
In  other  words,  as  it  can  pass  no  direct 
law  "imparing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts," while  it  can  regulate  descents,  it 
has  enacted,  so  far  as  one  body  of  the 
legislature  has  power  to  enact  anything, 
that  on  the  death  of  a  landlord  the  tenant 
may  convert  his  lease  into  a  mortgage, 
on  discharging  which  he  shall  hold  his 
land  in  fee ! 

"We  deem  the  first  of  these  measures  far 
more  tyrannical  than  the  attempt  of  Great 
Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  which  brought 
about  the  Revolution.  It  is  of  the  same 
general  character,  that  of  unjust  taxa- 
tion :  while  it  is  attended  by  circumstances 
of  aggravation  that  were  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  policy  of  the  mother  country. 
This  is  not  a  tax  for  revenue,  which  is  not 
needed;  but  a  tax  to  "choke  off"  land- 
lords, to  use  a  common  American  phrase. 
It  is  clearly  taxing  nothing,  or  it  is  taxing 
the  same  property  twice.  It  is  done  to 
conciliate  three  or  four  thousand  voters, 
who  are  now  in  the  market,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  three  or  four  hundred  who,  it  is 
known,  are  not  to  be  bought.  It  is  unjust 
in  its  motives,  its  means  and  its  end.  The 
measure  is  discreditable  to  civilization, 
and  an  outrage  on  liberty. 

But,  the  other  law  mentioned  is  an 
atrocity  so  grave  as  to  alarm  every  man 
of  common  principle  in  the  State,  were  it 
not  so  feeble  in  its  devices  to  cheat  the 
Constitution  as  to  excite  contempt.  This 
extraordinary  power  is  exercised  because 
the  legislature  can  control  the  law  of  de- 


scents, though  it  cannot  "  impair  the 
obligation  of  contracts !  "  Had  the  law 
said  at  once  that  on  the  death  of  a  land- 
lord each  of  his  tenants  should  own  his 
farm  in  fee,  the  ensemble  of  the  fraud 
would  have  been  preserved,  since  the  "  law 
of  descents  "  would  have  been  so  far  regu- 
lated as  to  substitute  one  heir  for  another ; 
but  changing  the  nature  of  a  contract, 
with  a  party  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  succession  at  all,  is  not  so  very  clearly 
altering,  or  amending,  the  law  of  descents  ! 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  every 
reputable  court  in  the  country,  whether 
State  or  Federal,  would  brand  such  a  law 
with  the  disgrace  it  merits. 

But  the  worst  feature  of  this  lawT,  or 
attempted  law,  remains  to  be  noticed.  It 
would  have  been  a  premium  on  murder. 
Murder  has  already  been  committed  by 
these  anti-renters,  and  that  obviously  to 
effect  their  ends  ;  and  they  are  to  be  told 
that  whenever  you  shoot  a  landlord,  as 
some  have  already  often  shot  at  them, 
you  can  convert  jrour  leasehold  tenures 
into  tenures  in  fee  !  The  mode  of  valua- 
tion is  so  obvious,  too,  as  to  deserve  a  re- 
mark. A  master  was  to  settle  the  valua- 
tion on  testimony.  The  witnesses  of  course 
would  be  "the  neighbors,"  and  a  whole 
patent  could  swear  for  each  other  ! 

As  democrats  we  protest  most  solemnly 
against  such  barefaced  frauds,  such  pal- 
pable cupidity  and  covetousness,  being 
termed  anything  but  what  they  are.  If 
they  come  of  any  party  at  all,  it  is  the 
party  of  the  devil.  Democracy  is  a  lofty 
and  noble  sentiment.  It  does  not  rob  the 
poor  to  make  the  rich  richer,  nor  the  rich 
to  favor  the  poor.  It  is  just,  and  treats 
all  men  alike.  It  does  not  "impair  the 
obligations  of  contracts."  It  is  not  the 
friend  of  a  canting  legislation,  but,  mean- 
ing right,  dare  act  directly.  There  is  no 
greater  delusion  than  to  suppose  that  true 
democracy  has  anything  in  common  with 
injustice  or  roguery. 

Nor  is  it  an  apology  for  anti-rentism,  in 
any  of  its  aspects,  to  say  that  leasehold 
tenures  are  inexpedient.  -  The  most  ex- 
pedient thing  in  existence  is  to  do  right. 
Were  there  no  other  objection  to  this  anti- 
rent  movement  than  its  corrupting  influ- 
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ence,  that  alone  should  set  every  wise  man 
in  the  community  firmly  against  it.  We 
have  seen  too  much  of  this  earth  to  be  so 
easily  convinced  that  there  is  any  disad- 
vantage, nay,  that  there  is  not  a  positive 
advantage,  in  the  existence  of  large  lease- 
hold estates,  when  they  carry  with  them 
no  political  power,  as  is  the  fact  here. 
The  commonplace  argument  against  them, 
that  they  defeat  the  civilization  of  a  coun- 
try, is  not  sustained  by  fact.  The  most 
civilized  countries  on  earth  are  under  this 
system ;  and  this  sj^stem,  too,  not  entirely 
free  from  grave  objections  which  do  not 
exist  among  ourselves.  That  a  poorer 
class  of  citizens  have  originally  leased 
than  have  purchased  lands  in  New  York 
is  probably  true ;  and  it  is  equally  prob- 
able that  the  effects  of  this  poverty,  and 
even  of  the  tenure  in  the  infancy  of  a 
country,  are  to  be  traced  on  the  estates. 
But  this  is  taking  a  very  one-sided  view 
of  the  matter.  The  men  who  became 
tenants  in  moderate  but  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  mostly  la- 
borers on  the  farms  of  others  but  for 
these  leasehold  tenures.  That  is  the  bene- 
fit of  the  S37stem  in  a  new  country,  and 
the  ultra  friend  of  humanity,  who  decries 
the  condition  of  a  tenant,  should  remem- 
ber that  if  he  had  not  been  in  this  very 
condition,  he  might  have  been  in  a  worse. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  in- 
sincerity of  those  who  are  decrying  leases, 
on  account  of  their  aristocratic  tenden- 
cies, that  their  destruction  will  necessarily 
condemn  a  numerous  class  of  agricultur- 
ists* either  to  fall  back  into  the  ranks  of 
the  peasant  or  day-laborer,  or  to  migrate, 
as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  same 
class  in  New  England.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is 
one  entirely  natural  and  salutarj',  in  a 
wealthy  community,  and  one  that  is  so 
much  in  accordance  with  the  necessities 
of  men,  that  no  legislation  can  long  pre- 
vent it.  A  state  of  things  which  will  not 
encourage  the  rich  to  hold  real  estate 
would  not  be  desirable,  since  it  would  be 
diverting  their  money,  knowledge,  liberal- 
ity, feelings  and  leisure,  from  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil,  to  objects  neither  so 
useful  nor  so  praiseworthy. 


The  notion  that  every  husbandman  is 
to  be  a  freeholder,  is  as  Utopian  in  prac- 
tice as  it  would  be  to  expect  that  all  men 
were  to  be  on  the  same  level  in  fortune, 
condition,  education,  and  habits.  As  such 
a  state  of  things  as  the  last  never  yet  did 
exist,  it  was  probably  never  designed  by 
divine  wisdom  that  it  should  exist.  The 
whole  structure  of  society  must  be 
changed,  even  in  this  country,  ere  it 
could  exist  among  ourselves,  and  the 
change  would  not  have  been  made  a 
month  before  the  utter  impracticability 
of  such  a  social  fusion  would  make  itself 
felt  by  all. 

We  have  elsewhere  imputed  much  of 
the  anti-rent  feeling  to  provincial  educa- 
tion and  habits.  This  term  has  given  the 
deepest  offense  to  those  who  were  most 
obnoxious  to  the  charge.  Nevertheless, 
our  opinion  is  unchanged.  We  know  that 
the  distance  between  the  cataract  at  Ni- 
agara and  the  Massachusetts  line  is  a 
large  hundred  leagues,  and  that  it  is  as 
great  between  Sandy  Hook  and  the  45th 
parallel  of  latitude.  Many  excellent 
things,  moral  and  physical,  are  to  be 
found  within  these  limits,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  we  happen  to  know,  by  an  ex- 
perience that  has  extended  to  other  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  for  a  term  now  exceed- 
ing forty  years,  that  more  are  to  be  found 
beyond  them.  If  "  honorable  gentlemen  " 
at  Albany  fancy  the  reverse,  the3r  must 
still  permit  us  to  believe  they  are  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  provincial 
notions. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said — thou  wert  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess ; — no  worse  issued." — Tempest. 

My  uncle  Ro  and  myself  had  been  trav- 
eling together  in  the  East,  and  had  been 
absent  from  home  fully  five  years,  when 
we  reached  Paris.  For  eighteen  months 
neither  of  us  had  seen  a  line  from  Amer- 
ica, when  we  drove  through  the  barriers, 
on  our  way  from  Egypt,  vid  Algiers, 
Marseilles,  and  Lyons.  Not  once,  in  all 
that  time,  had  we  crossed  our  own  track, 
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in  a  way  to  enable  us  to  pick  up  a  strag- 
gling letter ;  and  all  our  previous  precau- 
tions to  have  the  epistles  meet  us  at  dif- 
ferent bankers  in  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
Malta  were  thrown  away. 

My  uncle  was  an  old  traveler — I  might 
almost  say,  an  old  resident — in  Europe; 
for  he  had  passed  no  less  than  twenty 
years  of  his  fifty-nine  off  the  American 
continent.  A  bachelor  with  nothing  to 
do  but  to  take  care  of  a  very  ample 
estate,  which  was  rapidly  increasing  in 
value  by  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
town  of  New  York,  and  with  tastes  early 
formed  by  traveling,  it  was  natural  he 
should  seek  those  regions  where  he  most 
enjoyed  himself.  Hugh  Roger  Littlepage 
was  born  in  1786 — the  second  son  of  my 
grandfather,  Mordaunt  Littlepage,  and  of 
Ursula  Malbone,  his  wife.  My  own  father, 
Malbone  Littlepage,  was  the  eldest  child 
of  that  connection ;  and  he  would  have 
inherited  the  property  of  Ravensnest,  in 
virtue  of  his  birthright,  had  he  survived 
his  own  parents ;  but,  dying  young,  I 
stepped  into  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  his  succession,  in  my  eighteenth  year. 

My  uncle  Ro,  however,  had  got  both 
Satanstoe  and  Lilacsbush ;  two  country- 
houses  and  farms,  which,  while  they  did 
did  not  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  being 
estates,  were  likely  to  prove  more  valu- 
able, in  the  long  run,  than  the  broad 
acres  which  were  intended  for  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  elder  brother.  My  grand- 
father was  affluent ;  for  not  only  had 
the  fortune  of  the  Littlepages  centered 
in  him,  but  so  did  that  of  the  Mor- 
daunts,  the  wealthier  family  of  the  two, 
tagether  with  some  exceedingly  liberal 
bequests  from  a  certain  Colonel  Dirck 
Follock,  or  Van  Valkenburgh;  who, 
though  only  a  very  distant  connection, 
chose  to  make  my  great-grandmother's, 
or  Anneke  M.ordaunt's  descendants  his 
heirs.  We  all  had  enough  ;  my  aunts 
having  handsome  legacies,  in  the  wa3' 
of  bonds  and  mortgages  on  an  estate 
called  Mooseridge,  in  addition  to  some 
lots  in  town;  while  my  own  sister,  Mar- 
tha, had  a  clear  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
money.  I  had  town  lots,  also,  which 
were  becoming  productive  ;  and  a  special 


minority  of  seven  years  had  made  an 
accumulation  of  cash  that  was  well  vested 
in  New  York  State  stock,  und  which 
promised  well  for  the  future.  I  say  a 
"  special"  minority ;  for  both  my  father 
and  grandfather,  in  placing,  the  one,  my- 
self and  a  portion  of  the  property,  and 
the  other,  the  remainder  of  my  estate, 
under  the  guardianship  and  ward  of  my 
uncle,  had  made  a  provision  that  I  was 
not  to  come  into  possession  until  I  had 
completed  my  twenty -fifth  year. 

I  left  college  at  twenty  ;  and  my  uncle 
Ro,  for  so  Martha  and  myself  always 
called  him,  and  so  he  was  alwaj'S  called  by 
some  twenty  cousins,  the  offspring  of  our 
three  aunts; — but  my  uncle  Ro,  when  I 
was  done  with  college,  proposed  to  finish 
my  education  by  traveling.  As  this  was 
only  too  agreeable  to  a  young  man,  away 
we  went,  just  after  the  pressure  of  the 
great  panic  of  1836-7  was  over,  and  our 
"  lots  "  were  in  tolerable  security,  and  our 
stocks  safe.  In  America  it  requires  almost 
as  much  vigilance  to  take  cure  of  property, 
as  it  does  industry  to  acquire  it. 

Mr.  Hugh  Roger  Littlepage — by  the 
way,  I  bore  the  same  name,  though  I  was 
called  Hugh,  while  my  uncle  went  by  the 
different  appellations  of  Roger,  Ro,  and 
Hodge,  among  his  familiars,  as  circum- 
stances had  rendered  the  associations 
sentimental,  affectionate,  or  manly — Mr. 
Hugh  Roger  Littlepage,  senior,  then,  had 
a  system  of  his  own  in  the  way  of  aiding 
the  scales  to  fall  from  American  eyes,  by 
means  of  seeing  more  clearly  than  one 
does,  or  can,  at  home,  let  him  belong  where 
he  may,  and  in  clearing  the  specks  of  pro- 
vincialism from  off  the  diamond  of  republi- 
can water.  He  had  alreadj^  seen  enough 
to  ascertain  that  while  "  our  country,"  as 
this  blessed  nation  is  very  apt  on  all  occa- 
sions, appropriate  or  not,  to  be  called 
by  all  who  belong  to  it,  as  well  as  by  a 
good  manjr  who  do  not,  could  teach  a 
great  deal  to  the  old  world,  there  was  a 
possibility— just  a  possibility,  remark,  is 
my  word — that  it  might  also  learn  a  lit- 
tle. With  a  view,  therefore,  of  acquiring 
knowledge  seriatim,  as  it  might  be,  he 
was  for  beginning  with  the  hornbook,  and 
going  on  regularly  up  to  the  belles-lettt 
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and  mathematics.  The  manner  in  which 
this  was  effected  deserves  a  notice. 

Most  American  travelers  land  in  En- 
gland, the  country  farthest  advanced  in 
material  civilization;  then  proceed  to 
Italy,  and  perhaps  to  Greece,  leaving 
Germany,  and  the  less  attractive  regions 
of  the  north,  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  My  uncle's  theor}'  wTas,  to  fol- 
low the  order  of  time,  and  to  begin  with 
the  ancients  and  end  with  the  moderns ; 
though,  in  adopting  such  a  rule,  he  ad- 
mitted he  somewhat  lessened  the  pleasure 
of  the  novice ;  since  an  American,  fresh 
from  the  fresher  fields  of  the  western  con- 
tinent, might  very  well  find  delight  in 
memorials  of  the  past,  more  especially 
in  England,  which  pall  on  his  taste,  and 
appear  insignificant,  after  he  has  become 
familiar  with  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  the 
Parthenon,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  and  the 
Coliseum.  I  make  no  doubt  that  I  lost  a 
great  deal  of  passing  happiness  in  this 
way,  by  beginning  at  the  beginning,  in 
Italy,  and  traveling  north. 

Such  was  our  course,  however ;  and, 
landing  at  Leghorn,  we  did  the  peninsula 
effectually  in  a  twelvemonth ;  thence 
passed  through  Spain  up  to  Paris,  and 
proceeded  on  to  Moscow  and  the  Baltic, 
reaching  England  from  Hamburg.  When 
we  had  got  through  with  the  British  isles, 
the  antiquities  of  which  seemed  flat  and 
uninteresting  to  me,  after  having  seen 
those  that  were  so  much  more  antique, 
we  returned  to  Paris,  in  order  that  I  might 
become  a  man  of  the  world,  if  possible,  by 
rubbing  off  the  provincial  specks  that  had 
unavoidably  adhered  to  the  American  dia- 
mond while  in  its  obcurity. 

My  uncle  Ro  was  fond  of  Paris,  and  he 
had  actually  become  the  owner  of  a  small 
hotel  in  the  faubourg,  in  which  he  retained 
a  handsome  furnished  apartment  for  his 
own  use.  The  remainder  of  the  house  was 
let.  to  permanent  tenants ;  but  the  whole 
of  the  first  floor  and  of  the  entresol  re- 
mained in  his  hands.  As  a  special  favor, 
he  would  allow  some  American  family  to 
occupy  even  his  own  apartment — or  rather 
appartement,  for  the  words  are  not  exact- 
ly s\7nonymous — when  he  intended  to  be 
absent  for  a  term  exceeding  six  months, 


using  the  money  thus  obtained  in  keeping 
the  furniture  in  repair,  and  his  handsome 
suite  of  rooms,  including  a  salon,  salle 
a  manger,  antichambre  cabinet,  several 
chambres  a  coucher  and  a  boudoir — yes, 
a  male  boudoir!  for  so  he  affected  to 
call  it — in  a  condition  to  please  even  his 
fastidiousness. 

On  our  arrival  from  England  we  re- 
mained an  entire  season  at  Paris,  all  that 
time  rubbing  the  specks  off  the  diamond, 
when  my  uncle  suddenly  took  it  into  his 
head  that  we  ought  to  see  the  East.  He 
had  never  been  further  than  Greece  him- 
self ;  and  he  now  took  a  fancy  to  be  my 
companion  in  such  an  excursion.  We  were 
gone  two  years  and  a  half,  visiting  Greece, 
Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  the  Holy 
Land,  Petra,  the  Red  Sea,  Egypt,  quite 
to  the  second  cataracts,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  Barbary.  The  latter  region  we 
threw  in,  by  way  of  seeing  something  out 
of  the  common  track.  But  so  many  hats 
and  traveling-caps  are  to  be  met  with 
nowadays  among  the  turbans,  that  a 
well-mannered  Christian  may  get  along 
almost  anywhere  without  being  spit  upon. 
This  is  a  great  inducement  for  traveling 
generally,  and  ought  to  be  so  especially 
to  an  American,  wiio,  on  the  whole,  incurs 
rather  more  risk  now  of  suffering  this 
humiliation  at  home,  than  he  would  even 
in  Algiers.  But  the  animus  is  everything 
in  morals. 

We  had,  then,  been  absent  two  3^ears 
and  a  half  from  Paris,  and  had  not  seen  a 
paper  or  received  a  letter  from  America 
in  eighteen  months,  when  we  drove 
through  the  barrier.  Even  the  letters 
and  papers  received  or  seen  previously  to 
this  last  term  were  of  a  private  nature, 
and  contained  nothing  of  a  general  char- 
acter. The  "twenty  millions" — it  was 
only  the  other  day  they  were  called  the 
"twelve  millions" — but,  the  "twenty 
millions,"  we  knew,  had  been  looking  up 
amazingly  after  the  temporary  depres- 
sion of  the  moneyed  crisis  it  had  gone 
through  ;  and  the  bankers  had  paid  our 
drafts  with  confidence,  and  without  extra 
charges,  during  the  whole  time  we  had 
been  absent.  It  is  true,  uncle  Ro,  as  an 
experienced  traveler,  went  well  fortified  in 
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the  way  of  credit — a  precaution  by  no 
means  unnecessar}'  with  America,  after 
the  cry  that  had  been  raised  against  us  in 
the  old  world. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say  one  thing-  plainly, 
before  I  write  another  line.  As  for  falling 
into  the  narrow,  self-adulatory,  provincial 
feeling  of  the  American  who  has  never 
left  his  mother's  apron-string,  and  which 
causes  him  to  swallow,  open-mouthed,  all 
the  nonsense  that  is  uttered  to  the  world 
in  the  columns  of  newspapers,  or  in  the 
pages  of  your  yearling  travelers,  who  go 
on  "  excursions  "  before  they  are  half  in- 
structed in  the  social  usages  and  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  their  own  country,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  just  as  far  removed  from 
such  a  weakness,  in  any  passing  remark 
that  may  flow  from  my  pen,  as  from  the 
crime  of  confounding  principles,  and  deny- 
ing facts,  in  a  way  to  do  discredit  to  the 
land  of  my  birth  and  that  of  my  ancestors. 
I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  "world," 
not  meaning  thereby  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  northwest  township  of  Connecticut, 
to  understand  that  we  are  a  vast  way  be- 
hind older  nations,  in  thought  as  well  as 
deed,  in  many  things  ;  while,  on  the  oppo- 
site hand,  they  are  a  vast  way  behind  us 
in  others. 

I  see  no  patriotism  in  concealing  a 
wholesome  truth ;  and  least  of  all  shall  I 
be  influenced  by  the  puerility  of  a  desire 
to  hide  anything  of  this  nature,  because  I 
cannot  communicate  it  to  my  countrymen 
without  communicating  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  If  England  or  France  had 
acted  on  this  narrow  principle,  where 
would  have  been  their  Shakespeares,  their 
Sheridans,  their  Beaumonts  and  Fletchers, 
and  their  Molieres !  No,  no !  great  national 
truths  are  not  to  be  treated  as  the  gossip- 
ing surmises  of  village  crones.  He  who 
reads  what  I  write,  therefore,  must  ex- 
pect to  find  what  I  think  of  matters  and 
things,  and  not  exactly  what  he  may  hap- 
pen to  think  on  the  same  subject.  Any 
one  is  at  liberty  to  compare  opinions  with 
me ;  but  I  ask  the  privilege  of  possessing 
some  small  liberty  of  conscience  in  what 
is,  far  and  near,  proclaimed  to  be  the  only 
free  country  on  the  earth.  By  "  far  and 
near,"  I  mean  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the 


Rio  Grande,  and  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
entrance  of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  a 
pretty  farm  it  makes,  the  "interval" 
that  lies  between  these  limits  !  One  may 
call  it  "far  and  near"  without  the  im- 
putation of  obscurity,  or  that  of  vanity. 

Our  tour  was  completed  in  spite  of  all 
annoyances ;  and  here  we  were  again,  with- 
in the  walls  of  magnificent  Paris  !  The 
postilions  had  been  told  to  drive  to  the 
hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique;  and  we 
sat  down  to  dinner  an  hour  after  our  ar- 
rival, under  our  own  roof.  My  uncle's 
tenant  had  left  the  apartment  a  month 
before,  according  to  agreement ;  and  the 
porter  and  his  wife  had  engaged  a  cook, 
set  the  rooms  in  order,  and  prepared 
everything  for  our  arrival. 

"It  must  be  owned,  Hugh,"  said  my 
uncle,  as  he  finished  his  soup  that  day, 
"one  may  live  quite  comfortably  in  Paris, 
if  he  possess  the  savoir  vivre,  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  a  strong  desire  to  get  a  taste 
of  native  air.  One  may  say  and  think 
what  he  pleases  about  the  Paris  pleas- 
ures, and  the  Paris  cuisine,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but  '  home  is  home,  be  it 
ever  so  homely.'  A  ' d'Inde  aux  truffes ' 
is  capital  eating  ;  so  is  a  turkey  with  cran- 
berry sauce.  I  sometimes  think  I  could 
fancy  even  a  pumpkin  pie,  though  there 
is  not  a  fragment  of  the  rock  of  Pry  mouth 
in  the  granite  of  my  frame." 

"I  have  alwaj^s  told  you,  sir,  that 
America  is  a  capital  eating  and  drinking 
country,  let  it  want  civilization  in  other 
matters  as  much  as  it  may." 

"  Capital  for  eating  and  drinking,  Hugh, 
if  you  can  keep  clear  of  the  grease,  in  the 
first  place,  and  find  a  real  cook,  in  the 
second.  There  is  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  cookery  of  New  England,  for 
instance,  and  that  of  the  Middle  States, 
barring  the  Dutch,  as  there  is  between 
that  of  England  and  German}',  The 
cookery  of  the  Middle  States,  and  of  the 
Southern  States,  too,  though  that  savors 
a  little  of  the  West  Indies — but  the  cook- 
ery of  the  Middle  States  is  English,  in  its 
best  sense ;  meaning  the  hearty,  substan- 
tial, savory  dishes  of  the  English  in  their 
true  domestic  life,  with  their  roast- beef 
underdone,  their   beef-steaks  done   to   a 
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turn,  their  chops  full  of  gravy,  their  mut- 
ton-broth, legs-of-mutton,  et  id  omne 
genus.  We  have  some  capital  things  of 
our  own,  too ;  such  as  canvas-backs, 
reedbirds,  sheepshead,  shad,  and  black- 
fish.  The  difference  between  New  En- 
gland and  the  Middle  States  is  still  quite 
observable,  though  in  my  younger  days 
it  was  patent.  I  suppose  the  cause  has 
been  the  more  provincial  origin,  and  the 
more  provincial  habits  of  our  neighbors. 
By  George  !  Hugh,  one  could  fancy  clam- 
soup  just  now,  eh  ?  " 

"  Clam-soup,  sir,  well  made,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicious  soups  in  the  world.  If 
the  cooks  of  Paris  could  get  hold  of  the 
dish,  it  would  set  them  up  for  a  whole 
season." 

"What  is  ' creme  de  Baviere,'  and  all 
such  nicknacks,  boy,  to  a  good  plateful  of 
clam-soup?  Well  made,  as  you  say — 
made  as  a  cook  of  Jenning's  used  to  make 
it,  thirty  years  since.  Did  I  ever  mention 
that  fellow's  soup  to  you  before,  Hugh  ?  " 

"  Often,  sir.  I  have  tasted  very  excel- 
lent clam-soup,  however,  that  he  never 
saw.  Of  course,  you  mean  soup  just 
flavored  by  the  little  hard-clam — none  of 
your  vulgar  potage  a  la  soft-clam  ?  " 

"  Soft-clams  be  hanged  !  they  are  not 
made  for  gentlemen  to  eat.  Of  course  I 
mean  the  hard-clam,  and  the  small  clam, 

"  '  Here's  your  fine  clams, 
As  white  as  snow ; 
On  Rockaway 
These  clams  do  grow.' 

The  cries  of  New  York  are  quite  going 
out,  like  everything  else  at  home  that  is 
twenty  years  old.  Shall  I  send  you  some 
of  this  eternal  poulet  a  la  Marengo  ?  I 
wish  it  were  honest  American  boiled  fowl, 
with  a  delicate  bit  of  shoat-pork  alongside 
of  it.  I  feel  amazingly  homeish  this  even- 
ing, Hugh  !  " 

"  It  is  quite  natural,  my  dear  uncle  Ro ; 
and  I  own  to  the  '  soft  impeachment '  my- 
self. Here  have  we  both  been  absent 
from  our  native  land  five  years,  and  half 
that  time  almost  without  hearing  from  it. 
We  know  that  Jacob  " — this  was  a  free 
negro  who  served  my  uncle,  a  relic  of  the 
old  domestic  system  of  the  colonies,  whose 
name  could  have  been  Jaaf,  or  Yop,  thirty 


years  before — "  has  gone  to  our  banker's 
for  letters  and  papers ;  and  that  naturally 
draws  our  thoughts  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  I  daresay  we  shall  both 
feel  relieved  at  breakfast  to-morrow,  wlien 
we  shall  have  read  our  respective  dis- 
patches." 

"  Come,  let  us  take  a  glass  of  wine  to- 
gether, in  the  good  old  York  fashion, 
Hugh.  Your  father  and  I,  when  boys, 
never  thought  of  wetting  our  lips  with 
the  half -glass  of  Madeira  that  fell  to  our 
share,  without  saying,  'Good  health, 
Mall ! '     '  Good  health,  Hodge  ! '" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  uncle  Ro.  The 
custom  was  getting  to  be  a  little  obsolete 
even  before  I  left  home  ;  but  it  is  almost 
an  American  custom,  by  sticking  to  us 
longer  than  to  most  people." 

"Henri!" 

This  was  my  uncle's  maitre  d' hotel, 
whom  he  had  kept  at  board-wages  the 
whole  time  of  our  absence,  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  his  ease,  quiet,  taste,  skill, 
and  honesty,  on  his  return. 

"Monsieur  !  " 

"I  daresay" — my  uncle  spoke  French 
exceedingly  well  for  a  foreigner ;  but  it  is 
better  to  translate  what  he  said  as  we  go 
— "  I  daresay  this  glass  of  vin  de  Bour- 
gogne  is  very  good  ;  it  looks  good,  and  it 
came  from  a  wine-merchant  on  whom  I 
can  rely ;  but  Monsieur  Hugh  and  I  are 
going  to  drink  together,  a  I'Americaine, 
and  I  daresay  you  will  let  us  have  a  glass 
of  Madeira,  though  it  is  somewhat  late  in 
the  dinner  to  take  it." 

"Tres  volontiers,  messieurs — it  is  my 
happiness  to  oblige  you." 

Uncle  Ro  and  I  took  the  Madeira^  to- 
gether; but  I  cannot  say  much  in  favor 
of  its  quality. 

"What  a  capital  thing  is  a  good  New- 
town pippin  !  "  exclaimed  my  uncle,  after 
eating  a  while  in  silence.  "  The}'  talk  a 
great  deal  about  their  poire  beurree,  here 
at  Paris ;  but,  to  my  fancy,  it  will  not 
compare  with  the  Newtowners  we  grow 
at  Satanstoe,  where,  \>y  the  way,  the  fruit 
is  rather  better,  I  think,  than  that  one 
finds  across  the  river,  at  Newtown  itself." 

"  They  are  capital  apples,  sir ;  and  your 
orchard  at  Satanstoe  is  one  of  the  best  I 
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know,  or  rather  what  is  left  of  it ;  for  I 
believe  a  portion  of  your  trees  are  in  what 
is  now  a  suburb  of  Dibbletonborough?" 

"  Yes,  blast  that  place  !  I  wish  I  had 
never  parted  with  a  foot  of  the  old  neck, 
though  I  did  rather  make  money  by  the 
sale.  But  money  is  no  compensation  for 
the  affections." 

''Rather  make  money,  my  dear  sir! 
Pray,  may  I  ask  what  Satanstoe  was 
valued  at,  when  you  got  it  from  my 
grandfather?  " 

"  Pretty  well  up,  Hugh ;  for  it  was,  and 
indeed  is,  a  first-rate  farm.  Including 
sedges  and  salt-meadows,  you  will  re- 
member that  there  are  quite  five  hundred 
acres  of  it,  altogether." 

"  Which  you  inherited  in  1829  ?  " 

"  Of  course ;  that  was  the  year  of  my 
father's  death.  Why,  the  place  was 
thought  to  be  worth  about  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  at  that  time ;  but  land  was 
rather  low  in  Westchester  in  1829." 

"And  you  sold  two  hundred  acres,  in- 
cluding the  point,  the  harbor,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  sedges,  for  the  moderate  mod- 
icum of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand, 
cash.     A  tolerable  sale,  sir  !  " 

"No,  not  cash.  I  got  only  eighty  thou- 
sand down,  while  thirty  thousand  were  se- 
cured by  mortgage." 

*  Which  mortgage  3-ou  hold  yet,  I  dare- 
sa3%  if  the  truth  were  told,  covering  the 
whole  city  of  Dibbletonborough.  A  city 
ought  to  be  good  security  for  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  ?  " 

"It  is  not,  nevertheless,  in  this  case. 
The  speculators  who  bought  of  me  in  1835 
laid  out  their  town,  built  a  hotel,  a  wharf, 
and  a  warehouse,  and  then  had  an  auc- 
tion. They  sold  four  hundred  lots,  each 
twenty-five  feet  by  a  hundred,  regulation 
size,  you  see,  at  an  average  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  receiving  one-half, 
or  fifty  thousand  dollars  down,  and  leav- 
ing the  ballance  on  mortgage.  Soon  after 
this  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  best  lot  at 
Dibbletonborough  would  not  bring,  under 
the  hammer,  twenty  dollars.  The  hotel 
and  the  warehouse  stand  alone  in  their 
glory,  and  will  thus  stand  until  they  fall, 
which  will  not  be  a  thousand  years  hence, 
I  rather  think." 


"And  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
town-plot  ?  " 

"  Bad  enough.  The  landmarks  are  dis- 
appearing, and  it  would  cost  any  man 
who  should  attempt  it  the  value  of  his 
lot,  to  hire  a  surveyor  to  find  his  twrenty- 
five  by  a  hundred." 

"  But  your  mortgage  is  good  ?  " 

"Ay,  good  in  one  sense;  but  it  would 
puzzle  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  foreclose 
it.  Why,  the  equitable  interests  in  that 
town-plot  people  the  place  of  themselves. 
I  ordered  my  agent  to  commence  buying 
up  the  rights,  as  the  shortest  process  of 
getting  rid  of  them ;  and  he  told  me  in 
the  very  last  letter  I  received,  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  titles  to 
three  hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  lots, 
at  an  average  price  of  ten  dollars.  The 
remainder,  I  suppose,  will  have  to  be  ab- 
sorbed." 

"  Absorbed  !  That  is  a  process  I  never 
heard  of,  as  applied  to  land." 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  done,  not- 
withstanding, in  America.  It  is  merely 
including  within  your  own  possession  ad- 
jacent land  for  which  no  claimant  appears. 
What  can  I  do  ?  No  owners  are  to  be 
found  ;  and  then  my  mortgage  is  always 
a  title.  A  possession  of  twenty  years  un- 
der a  mortgage  is  as  good  as  a  deed  in 
fee-simple,  with  full  covenants  of  war- 
ranty, barring  minors  and  femes  covert." 

"  You  did  better  by  Lilacsbush  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  was  a  clean  transaction,  and 
has  left  no  drawbacks.  Lilacsbush  being 
on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  one  is  sure 
there  will  be  a  town  there,  some  day  or 
other.  It  is  true,  the  property  lies  quite 
eight  miles  from  City  Hall ;  nevertheless, 
it  has  a  value,  and  can  always  be  sold  at 
something  near  it.  Then  the  plan  of  New- 
York  is  made  and  recorded,  and  one  can 
find  his  lots.  Nor  can  an3r  man  say  when 
the  town  will  not  reach  Kingsbridge." 

"  You  got  a  round  price  for  the  'Bush 
too,  I  have  heard,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  got  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  in  hard  cash.  I  wrould 
give  no  credit,  and  have  every  dollar  of 
the  money,  at  this  moment,  in  good  six 
per  cent  stock  of  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Ohio." 
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"Which  some  persons  in  this  part  of 
the  world  would  fancy  to  be  no  very  secure 
investment." 

"  More  fools  they.  America  is  a  glori- 
ous country,  after  all,  Hugh ;  and  it  is  a 
pride  and  a  satisfaction  to  belong  to  it. 
Look  back  at  it,  as  I  can  remember  it,  a 
nation  spit  upon  \>y  all  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendom— " 

"You  must  at  least  own,  my  dear  sir," 
I  put  in,  somewhat  pertly,  perhaps,  "  the 
example  might  tempt  other  people  ;  for, 
if  ever  there  was  a  nation  that  is  assidu- 
ously spitting  on  itself,  it  is  our  own  be- 
loved land." 

"True,  it  has  that  nasty  custom  in 
excess,  and  it  grows  worse  instead  of 
better,  as  the  influence  of  the  better  man- 
nered and  better  educated  diminishes ;  but 
this  is  a  spot  on  the  sun  —  a  mere  flaw 
m  the  diamond,  that  friction  will  take 
out.  But  what  a  country — what  a  glori- 
ous country,  in  truth,  it  is  !  You  have 
now  done  the  civilized  parts  of  the  old 
world  pretty  thoroughly,  my  dear  boy, 
and  must  be  persuaded,  yourself,  of  the 
superiority  of  your  native  land." 

"I  remember  you  have  always  used 
this  language,  uncle  Ro ;  yet  have  you 
passed  nearly  one-half  of  your  time  out 
of  that  glorious  county,  since  you  have 
reached  man's  estate." 

"  The  mere  consequence  of  accidents 
and  tastes.  I  do  not  mean  that  America 
is  a  country  for  a  bachelor  to  begin  with ; 
the  means  of  amusement  for  those  who 
have  no  domestic  hearths  are  too  limited 
for  the  bachelor.  Nor  do  I  mean  that 
society  in  America,  in  its  ordinary  mean- 
ing, is  in  any  way  as  well-ordered,  as 
tasteful,  as  well-mannered,  as  agreeable, 
or  as  instructive  and  useful,  as  society  in 
almost  any  European  country  I  know.  I 
have  never  supposed  that  the  man  of  leis- 
ure, apart  from  the  affections,  could  ever 
enjoy  himself  half  as  much  at  home,  as 
he  may  enjoy  himself  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  1  am  willing  to  admit  that, 
intsllectually,  most  gentlemen  in  a  great 
European  capital  live  as  much  in  one  day 
as  they  would  live  in  a  week  in  such  places 
as  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Bal- 
timore." 


"  You  do  not  include  Boston,  I  perceive, 
sir." 

"  Of  Boston  I  say  nothing.  They  take 
the  mind  hard  there,  and  we  had  better 
let  such  a  state  of  things  alone.  But  as 
respects  a  man  or  woman  of  leisure,  a 
man  or  woman  of  taste,  or  man  or  woman 
of  refinement  generally,  I  am  willing 
enough  to  admit  that,  cceteris  paribus, 
each  can  find  far  more  enjoyment  in  Eu- 
rope than  in  America.  But  the  philoso- 
pher, the  philanthropist,  the  political 
economist — in  a  word,  the  patriot,  may 
well  exult  in  such  elements  of  profound 
national  superiority  as  may  be  found  in 
America." 

"I  hope  these  elements  are  not  so  pro- 
found but  they  can  be  dug  up  at  need, 
uncle  Ro  ?  " 

"There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  doing 
that,  my  boy.  Look  at  the  equality  of 
the  laws,  to  begin  with.  They  are  made 
on  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  and 
are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  society — 
for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich." 

"Are  they  also  intended  for  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor  ?  " 

"Well,  I  will  grant  you,  a  slight 
blemish  is  beginning  to  appear,  in  that 
particular.  It  is  a  failing  incidental  to 
humanity,  and  we  must  not  expect  per- 
fection. There  is  certainly  a  slight  dis- 
position to  legislate  for  numbers,  in  order 
to  obtain  support  at  the  polls,  which  has 
made  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor 
a  little  insecure,  possibly ;  but  prudence 
can  easily  get  along  with  that.  It  is  err- 
ing on  the  right  side,  is  it  not,  to  favor 
the  poor  instead  of  the  rich,  if  either  is 
to  be  preferred  ?  " 

"  Justice  would  favor  neither,  but  treat 
all  alike.  I  have  always  heard  that  the 
tyranny  of  numbers  was  the  worst 
tyranny  in  the  world." 

"  Perhaps  it  is,  where  there  is  actually 
tyrann}^,  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason. 
One  tyrant  is  sooner  satisfied  than  a  mil- 
lion, and  has  e  yen  a  greater  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. I  can  easily  conceive  that 
the  Czar  himself,  if  disposed  to  be  a  ty- 
rant, which  I  am  far  from  thinking  to  be 
the  case  with  Nicholas,  might  hesitate 
about  doing  that,  under  his  undivided  re- 
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sponsibility,  which  one  of  our  majorities 
would  do,  without  even  being-  conscious 
of  the  oppression  it  exercised,  or  caring 
at  all  about  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  we 
do  little  of  the  last,  and  not  in  the  least 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  immense 
advantage  of  the  system." 

"1  have  heard  very  discreet  men  say 
that  the  worst  symptom  of  our  system  is 
the  gradual  decay  of  justice  among  us. 
The  judges  have  lost  most  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  the  jurors  are  getting  to  be  law- 
makers, as  well  as  law-breakers." 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that, 
I  will  acknowledge,  also  ;  and  you  hear  it 
asked  constantry,  in  a  case  of  any  inter- 
est, not  which  party  is  in  the  right,  but 
who  is  on  the  jury.  But  I  contend  for  no 
perfection ;  all  I  say  is,  that  the  country 
is  a  glorious  country,  and  that  you  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  that  old 
Hugh  Roger,  our  predecessor  and  name- 
sake, saw  fit  to  transplant  himself  into  it, 
a  century  and  a  half  since." 

"  I  daresay  now,  uncle  Ro,  it  would 
strike  most  Europeans  as  singular  that  a 
man  should  be  proud  of  having  been  born 
an  American — Manhattanese,  as  you  and 
I  both  were." 

"  All  that  may  be  true,  for  there  have 
been  calculated  attempts  to  bring  us  into 
discredit  of  late,  by  harping  on  the  failure 
of  certain  States  to  pay  the  interest  on 
their  debts.  But  all  that  is  easily  an- 
swered, and  more  so  by  you  and  me  as 
New  Yorkers.  There  is  not  a  nation  in 
Europe  that  would  pay  its  interest,  if 
those  who  were  taxed  to  do  so  had  the 
control  of  these  taxes,  and  the  power  to 
say  whether  they  were  to  be  levied  or 
not." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  that  mends  the  mat- 
ter. These  countries  tell  us  that  such  is 
the  effect  of  your  system  there,  while  we 
are  too  honest  to  allow  such  a  system  to 
exist  in  this  part  of  the  world." 

"  Pooh  !  all  gammon,  that.  They  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  our  system  for  very 
different  reasons,  and  they  coerce  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  their  debts  that 
they  may  borrow  more.  This  business  of 
repudiation,  as  it  is  called,  however,  has 
been  miserably  misrepresented  ;  and  there 


is  no  answering  a  falsehood  by  an  argu- 
ment. No  American  State  has  repudiated 
its  debt,  that  I  know  of,  though  several 
have  been  unable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments as  they  have  fallen  due." 

"  Unable,  uncle  Ro  ?  " 

,f  Yes,  unable — that  is  the  precise  word. 
Take  Pennsylvania,  for  instance  ;  that  is 
one  of  the  richest  communities  in  the  civil- 
ized world ;  its  coal  and  iron  alone  would 
make  any  country  affluent,  and  a  portion 
of  its  agricultural  population  is  one  of  the 
most  affluent  I  know  of.  Nevertheless, 
Pennsylvania,  owing  to  a  concurrence 
of  events,  could  not  pay  the  interest  on 
her  debt  for  two  years  and  a  half,  though 
she  is  doing  it  now,  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  do  it.  The  sudden  breaking 
down  of  that  colossal  moneyed  institu- 
tion, the  soi-disant  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  after  it  ceased  to  be  in  reality  a 
bank  of  the  government,  brought  about 
such  a  state  of  the  circulation  as  rendered 
payment,  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means 
known  to  government,  impossible.  I 
know  what  I  say,  and  repeat  impossible. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  persons,  ac- 
customed to  affluence,  had  to  carry  their 
plate  to  the  mint,  in  order  to  obtain 
money  to  go  to  market.  Then  something 
may  be  attributed  to  the  institutions, 
without  disparaging  a  people's  honesty. 
Our  institutions  are  popular,  just  as  those 
of  France  are  the  reverse ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, they  who  were  on  the  spot — the  home 
creditor,  with  his  account  unpaid,  and 
with  his  friends  and  relatives  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  present  to  aid  him,  contended 
for  his  own  money,  before  any  should  be 
sent  abroad." 

"  Was  that  exactly  right,  sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  it  was  exactly  wrong, 
but  very  particularly  natural.  Do  you 
suppose  the  king  of  France  would  not 
take  the  money  for  his  civil  list,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  compel  the  country  to 
suspend  on  the  debt  for  a  year  or  two,  or 
the  ministers  their  salaries  ?  My  word 
for  it,  each  and  all  of  them  would  prefer 
themselves  as  creditors,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Every  one  of  these  countries  has 
suspended  in  some  form  or  other,  and  in 
many  instances  balanced  the  account  with 
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the  sponge.  Their  clamor  against  us  is 
altogether  calculated  with  a  view  to  po- 
litical effect." 

"Still,  I  wish  Pennsylvania,  for  in- 
stance, had  continued  to  pay,  at  every 
hazard." 

"  It  is  well  enough  to  wish,  Hugh  ;  but 
it  is  wishing  for  an  impossibility.  Then 
you  and  I,  as  New  Yorkers,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  no 
more  than  London  would  have  to  do  with 
the  debt  of  Dublin  or  Quebec.  We  have 
always  paid  our  interest,  and,  what  is 
more,  paid  it  more  honestly,  if  honesty 
be  the  point,  than  even  England  has  paid 
hers.  When  our  banks  suspended,  the 
State  paid  its  interest  in  as  much  paper 
as  would  buy  the  specie  in  open  market ; 
whereas  England  made  paper  legal  ten- 
der, and  paid  the  interest  on  her  debt  in  it 
for  something  like  five-and-twenty  years, 
and  that,  too,  when  her  paper  was  at  a 
large  discount.  I  knew  of  one  American 
who  held  near  a  million  of  dollars  in  the 
English  debt,  on  which  he  had  to  take  un- 
convertible paper  for  the  interest  for  a 
long  series  of  years.  No,  no  !  this  is  all 
gammon,  Hugh,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  making  us  a  whit  worse  than  our  neigh- 
bors. The  equality  of  our  laws  is  the  fact 
in  which  I  glory  !  " 

"If  the  rich  stood  as  fair  a  chance  as 
the  poor,  Uncle  Ro." 

"There  is  a  screw  loose  there,  I  must 
confess ;  but  it  amounts  to  no  great  mat- 
ter." 

"Then  the  late  bankrupt  law ?  " 

"  Ay,  that  was  an  infernal  procedure — 
that  much  I  will  acknowledge,  too.  It  was 
special  legislation  enacted  to  pay  particu- 
lar debts,  and  the  law  was  repealed  as  soon 
as  it  had  done  its  dut3r.  That  is  a  much 
darker  spot  in  our  history  than  what  is 
called  repudiation,  though  perfectly  hon- 
est men  voted  for  it." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  farce  they  got 
up  about  it  at  New  York,  just  after  we 
sailed  ?  " 

"  Never  ;  what  was  it,  Hugh  ?  though 
American  plays  are  pretty  much  all 
farces." 

"  This  was  a  little  better  than  common, 
and,  on  the  whole,  really  clever.     It  is  the 


old  story  of  Faust,  in  which  a  young 
spendthrift  sells  himself,  soul  and  body, 
to  the  devil.  On  a  certain  evening,  as  he 
is  making  merry  with  a  set  of  wild  com- 
panions, his  creditor  arrives,  and,  insist- 
ing on  seeing  the  master,  is  admitted  by 
the  servant.  He  comes  on,  club-footed 
and  behorned,  as  usual,  and  betailed,  too, 
I  believe  ;  but  Tom  is  not  to  be  scared  by 
trifles.  He  insists  on  his  guest  being 
seated,  on  his  taking  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
then  on  Dick's  finishing  his  song.  But, 
though  the  rest  of  the  company  had 
signed  no  bonds  to  Satan,  they  had  cer- 
tain outstanding  book-debts,  which  made 
them  excessively  uncomfortable ;  and  the 
odor  of  brimstone  being  rather  strong, 
Tom  arose,  approached  the  guest,  and 
desired  to  know  the  nature  of  the  partic- 
ular business  he  had  mentioned  to  his  ser- 
vant. 'This  bond,  sir,'  said  Satan,  signi- 
ficantly. '  This  bond  ?  what  of  it,  pray  ? 
It  seems  all  right.'  'Is  not  that  your 
signature?'  'I  admit  it.'  'Signed  in 
your  blood  ?  '  'A  conceit  of  your  own ;  I 
told  you  at  the  time  that  ink  was  just  as 
good  in  law.'  'It  is  past  due,  seven  min- 
utes and  fourteen  seconds.'  'So  it  is,  I 
declare  !  but  what  of  that ?  '  'I  demand 
payment.'  'Nonsense!  no  one  thinks  of 
paying  nowadays.  Why,  even  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  don't  pay.'  '  I  insist 
on  pajnnent.'  'Oh!  you  do,  do  you?' 
Tom  draws  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and 
adds  magnificently,  '  There  then,  if  you're 
so  urgent  —  there  is  a  discharge  under 
the  new  bankrupt  law,  signed  Smith 
Thompson.'  This  knocked  the  devil  into 
a  cocked-hat  at  once." 

My  uncle  laughed  heartily  at  my  story; 
but,  instead  of  taking  the  matter  as  I  had 
fancied  he  might,  it  made  him  think  bet- 
ter of  the  country  than  ever. 

"Well,  Hugh,  we  have  wit  among  us, 
it  must  be  confessed,"  he  cried,  with  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  "if  we 
have  some  rascally  laws,  and  some  ras- 
cals to  administer  them.  But  here  comes 
Jacob  with  his  letters  and  papers — I  de- 
clare, the  fellow  has  a  large  basketful." 

Jacob,  a  highly  respectable  black,  and 
the  great-grandson  of  an  old  negro  named 
Jaaf,  or  Yop,  who  was  then  living  on  my 
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own  estate  at  Ravensnest,  had  just  then 
entered,  with  the  porter  and  himself  lug- 
ging- in  the  basket  in  question.  There 
were  several  hundred  newspapers,  and 
quite  a  hundred  letters.  The  sight 
brought  home  and  America  clearly  and 
vividly  before  us  ;  and  having  nearly  fin- 
ished the  dessert,  we  rose  to  look  at  the 
packages.  It  was  no  small  task  to  sort 
our  mail,  there  being  so  many  letters  and 
packages  to  be  divided. 

"  Here  are  some  newspapers  I  never 
saw  before,"  said  my  uncle,  as  he  tum- 
bled over  the  pile  ;  "  '  The  Guardian  of 
the  Soil ' — that  must  have  something  to 
do  with  Oregon." 

"I  dare  say  it  has,  sir.  Here  are  at 
least  a  dozen  letters  from  my  sister." 

"  Ah,  your  sister  is  single,  and  can  still 
think  of  her  brother ;  but  mine  are  mar- 
ried, and  one  letter  a  year  would  be  a 
great  deal.  This  is  my  dear  old  mother's 
hand,  however;  that  is  something.  Ur- 
sula Malbone  would  never  forget  her  child. 
Well,  bon  soir,  Hugh.  Each  of  us  has 
enough  to  do  for  one  evening." 

"  Au  revoir,  sir.  We  shall  meet  at  ten 
to-morrow,  when  we  can  compare  our 
news,  and  exchange  gossip." 


CHAPTER  II. 

"Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripened  corn, 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? " 
—King  Henry  VI. 

I  did  not  get  into  my  bed  that  night 
until  two,  nor  was  I  out  of  it  until  half- 
past  nine.  It  was  near  eleven  when  Jacob 
■came  to  tell  me  his  master  was  in  the  salle 
a  manger,  and  ready  to  eat  his  breakfast. 
I  hastened  up  stairs,  sleeping  in  the  entre- 
sol, and  was  at  table  with  my  uncle  in 
three  minutes.  I  observed,  on  entering, 
that  he  was  very  grave,  and  I  now  per- 
ceived that  a  couple  of  letters,  and  several 
American  newspapers,  lay  near  him.  His 
"Good-morrow,  Hugh,"  was  kind  and 
affectionate  as  usual,  but  I  fancied  it  sad. 

"No  bad  news  from  home,  I  hope,  sir  ?  " 
I  exclaimed,  under  the  first  impulse  of 
feeling.     "  Martha's  last  letter  is  of  quite 


recent  date,  and  she  writes  very  cheer- 
fully. I  know  that  my  grandmother  was 
perfectly  well  six  weeks  since." 

"  I  know  the  same,  Hugh,  for  I  have  a 
letter  from  herself,  written  with  her  own 
blessed  hand.  My  mother  is  in  excellent 
health  for  a  woman  of  fourscore  ;  but  she 
naturally  wishes  to  see  us,  and  you  in 
particular.  Grandchildren  are  ever  the 
pets  with  grandmothers." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  all  this,  sir ;  for  I 
was  really  afraid,  on  entering  the  room, 
that  you  had  received  some  unpleasant 
news." 

"And  is  all  your  news  pleasant,  after  so 
long  a  silence  ?  " 

"  Nothing  that  is  disagreeable,  I  do  as- 
sure you.  Patt  writes  in  charming  spirits, 
and  I  daresay  is  in  blooming  beauty  by 
this  time,  though  she  tells  me  that  she  is 
generally  thought  rather  plain.  That  is 
impossible  ;  for  you  know  when  we  left 
her,  at  fifteen,  she  had  every  promise  of 
great  beaut}'." 

"As  you  say,  it  is  impossible  that 
Martha  Littlepage  should  be  anything 
but  handsome  ;  for  fifteen  is  an  age  wrhen, 
in  America,  one  may  safely  predict  the 
woman's  appearance.  Your  sister  is  pre- 
paring for  you  an  agreeable  surprise.  I 
have  heard  old  persons  say  that  she  was 
very  like  my  mother  at  the  same  time  of 
life  ;  and  Dus  Malbone  was  a  sort  of  toast 
once  in  the  forest." 

"  I  daresay  it  is  all  as  you  think  ;  more 
especially  as  there  are  several  allusions  to 
a  certain  Harry  Beekman  in  her  letters, 
at  which  I  should  feel  flattered,  were  I  in 
Mr,  Harry's  place.  Do  you  happen  to 
know  an3'thing  of  such  a  family  as  the 
Beekmans,  sir  ?  " 

My  uncle  looked  up  in  a  little  surprise 
at  this  question.  A  thorough  New  Yorker 
by  birth,  associations,  alliances  and  feel- 
ings, he  held  all  the  old  names  of  the 
colony  and  State  in  profound  respect ;  and 
I  had  often  heard  him  sneer  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  new-comers  of  my  day, 
who  had  appeared  among  us  to  blossom 
like  the  rose,  scattered  their  odors  through 
the  land.  It  was  but  a  natural  thing  that 
a  community  which  had  grown  in  popula- 
tion, in  half  a  century,  from  half  a  million 
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to  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  that  as 
much  by  immigration  from  adjoining 
communities  as  by  natural  increase,  should 
undergo  some  change  of  feeling  in  this 
respect ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
just  as  natural  that  the  true  New  Yorker 
should  not. 

"  Of  course  you  know,  Hugh,  that  it  is 
an  ancient  and  respected  name  among  us," 
answered  my  uncle,  after  he  had  given 
me  the  look  of  surprise  I  have  already 
mentioned.  "There  is  a  branch  of  the 
Beekmans,  or  Bakemans,  as  we  used  to 
call  them,  settled  near  Satanstoe;  and  I 
daresay  that  your  sister,  in  her  frequent 
visits  to  my  mother,  has  met  with  them. 
The  association  would  be  but  natural ; 
and  the  other  feeling  to  which  you  allude 
is,  I  daresay,  but  natural  to  the  associa- 
tion, though  I  cannot  say  I  ever  experi- 
enced it." 

"  You  will  still  adhere  to  your  assevera- 
tions of  never  having  been  the  victim  of 
Cupid,  I  find,  sir." 

"Hugh,  Hugh  !  let  us  trifle  no  more. 
There  is  news  from  home  that  has  almost 
broken  my  heart." 

I  sat  gazing  at  my  uncle  in  wonder  and 
alarm,  while  he  placed  both  his  hands  on 
his  face,  as  if  to  exclude  this  wicked 
world,  and  all  it  contained,  from  his 
sight.  I  did  not  speak,  for  I  saw  that 
the  old  gentleman  was  really  affected, 
but  waited  his  pleasure  to  communicate 
more.  My  impatience  was  soon  relieved, 
however,  as  the  hands  were  removed,  and 
I  once  more  caught  a  view  of  my  uncle's 
handsome  but  clouded  countenance. 

"  May  I  ask  the  nature  of  this  news  ?  " 
I  then  ventured  to  inquire. 

"  You  may,  and  I  shall  now  tell  you. 
It  is  proper,  indeed,  that  you  should  hear 
all,  and  understand  it  all ;  for  you  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  matter,  and  a  large 
portion  of  your  property  is  dependent  on 
the  result.  Had  not  the  manor  troubles, 
as  they  were  called,  been  spoken  of  before 
we  left  home  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  though  not  to  any  great 
extent.  We  saw  something  of  it  in  the 
papers,  I  remember,  just  before  we  went 
to  Russia  ;  and  I  recollect  you  mentioned 
it  as  a  discreditable  affair  to  the  State, 


though  likely  to  lead  to  no  very  important 
result." 

"  So  1  then  thought ;  but  that  hope  has 
been  delusive.  There  were  some  reasons 
why  a  population  like  ours  should  chafe 
under  the  situation  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Patroon  that  I  thought  natural, 
though  unjustifiable;  for  it  is  unhappily 
too  much  a  law  of  humanity  to  do  that 
which  is  wrong,  more  especially  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  pocket." 

"  I  do  not  exactly  understand  your 
allusions,  sir." 

"It  is  easily  explained.  The  Van  Rens- 
selaer property  is,  in  the  first  place,  of 
great  extent — the  manor,  as  it  is  still 
called  and  once  was,  spreading  east  and 
west  eight-and -forty  miles,  and  north  and 
south  twenty-four.  With  a  few  immate- 
rial exceptions,  including  the  sites  of  three 
or  four  towns,  three  of  which  are  cities 
containing  respectively  six,  twenty,  and 
forty  thousand  souls,  this  large  surface 
was  the  property  of  a  single  individual. 
Since  his  death  it  has  become  the  prop- 
erty of  two,  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
the  leases,  of  which  by  far  the  greater 
portion  are  what  are  called  durable." 

"  I  have  heard  all  this,  of  course,  sir, 
and  know  something  of  it  myself.  But 
what  is  a  durable  lease  ?  for  I  believe  we 
have  none  of  that  nature  at  Ravensnest." 

"  No ;  your  leases  are  all  for  three  lives, 
and  most  of  them  renewals  at  that.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  'durable  leases,'  as  we 
term  them,  in  use  among  the  landlords  of 
New  York.  Both  give  the  tenant  a  per- 
manent interest,  being  leases  forever,  re- 
serving annual  rent,  with  the  right  to 
distrain  and  covenants  of  re-entry.  But 
one  class  of  these  leases  gives  the  tenant 
a  right  at  any  time  to  demand  a  deed  in 
fee-simple,  on  the  payment  of  a  stipulated 
sum ;  while  the  other  gives  him  no  such 
privilege.  Thus  one  class  of  these  leases 
is  called  '.  a  durable  lease  with  a  clause  of 
redemption,'  while  the  other  is  a  simple 
'durable  lease.'  " 

"And  are  there  any  new  difficulties  in 
relation  to  the  manor  rents  ?  " 

"  Far  worse  than  that ;  the  contagion 
has  spread,  until  the  greatest  ills  that 
have  been  predicted  from  democratic  in- 
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stitutions,  by  their  worst  enemies,  seri- 
ously menace  the  country.  I  am  afraid, 
Hugh,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  call  New 
York,  any  longer,  an  exception  to  the 
evil  example  of  the  neighborhood,  or  the 
country  itself  a  glorious  country." 

"  This  is  so  serious,  sir,  that,  were  it 
not  that  your  looks  denote  the  contrary, 
I  might  be  disposed  to  doubt  your  words." 

"  I  fear  my  words  are  only  too  true. 
Dunning  has  written  me  a  long  account 
of  his  own,  made  out  with  the  precision 
of  a  lawyer  ;  and,  in  addition,  he  has  sent 
me  divers  papers,  some  of  which  openly 
contend  for  what  is  substantially  a  new 
division  of  property,  and  wThat  in  effect 
would  be  agrarian  laws." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  uncle,  you  cannot 
seriously  apprehend  anj'thing  of  that  nat- 
ure from  our  order-loving,  law-loving, 
property-loving  Americans  ?  " 

"Your  last  description  may  contain  the 
secret  of  the  wThole  movement.  The  love 
of  prope^r  may  be  so  strong  as  to  induce 
them  to  do  a  great  many  things  they 
ought  not  to  do.  I  certainly  do  not  ap- 
prehend that  any  direct  attempt  is  about 
to  be  made  in  New  York,  to  divide  its 
property ;  nor  do  I  fear  any  open,  de- 
clared agrarian  statute  ;  for  what  I  ap- 
prehend is  to  come  through  indirect  and 
gradual  innovations  to  the  right,  that 
will  be  made  to  assume  the  delusive  as- 
pect of  justice  and  equal  rights,  and  thus 
undermine  the  principles  of  the  people, 
before  they  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
themselves.  In  order  that  you  may  not 
only  understand  me,  but  may  understand 
facts  that  are  of  the  last  importance  to 
your  own  pockets,  I  will  first  tell  you 
what  has  been  done,  and  then  tell  you 
what  I  fear  is  to  follow.  The  first  diffi- 
culty— or,  rather,  the  first  difficulty  of 
recent  occurrence — arose  at  the  death  of 
the  late  Patroon.  I  say  of  recent  occur- 
rence, since  Dunning  writes  me  that,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  John  Jay,  an 
attempt  to  resist  the  payment  of  rent  was 
made  on  the  manor  of  the  Livingstons ; 
but  he  put  it  down  instanter." 

"  Yes,  I  should  rather  think  that  rogu- 
ery would  not  be  apt  to  prosper  while 
the  execution  of  the  laws  was  intrusted  to 


such  a  man.  The  age  of  such  politicians, 
however,  seems  to  have  ended  among 
us." 

"  It  did  not  prosper.  Governor  Jay 
met  the  pretension  as  we  all  know  such  a 
man  would  meet  it ;  and  the  matter  died 
away,  and  has  been  nearly  forgotten.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  put  the  evil 
down.  But  this  is  not  the  age  of  John 
Jays.  To  proceed  to  my  narrative : 
When  the  late  Patroon  died,  there  was 
due  to  him  a  sum  of  something  like  twro 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  back-rents, 
and  of  which  he  had  made  a  special  dis- 
position in  his  will,  vesting  the  money  in 
trustees  for  a  certain  purpose.  It  was  the 
attempt  to  collect  this  money  which  first 
gave  rise  to  dissatisfaction.  Those  who 
had  been  debtors  so  long  were  reluctant 
to  pay.  In  casting  round  for  the  means 
to  escape  from  the  pa^^ment  of  their  just 
debts,  these  men,  feeling  the  power  that 
numbers  ever  give  over  right  in  America, 
combined  to  resist  with  others  who  again 
had  in  view  a  project  to  get  rid  of  the 
rents  altogether.  Out  of  this  combina- 
tion grew  what  have  been  called  the 
'manor  troubles.'  Men  appeared  in  a 
sort  of  mock-Indian  dress,  calico  shirts 
thrown  over  their  other  clothes,  and  with 
a  species  of  calico  masks  on  their  faces, 
who  resisted  the  bailiffs'  processes,  and 
completely  prevented  the  collection  of 
rents.  These  men  were  armed,  mostly 
with  rifles  ;  and  it  was  finalry  found  neces- 
sary to  call  out  a  strong  body  of  the 
militia,  in  order  to  protect  the  civil  officers 
in  the  execution  of  their  duties." 

"  All  this  occurred  before  we  went  to 
the  East.  I  had  supposed  those  anti- 
renters,  as  they  were  called,  had  been 
effectually  put  down." 

"In  appearance  they  were.  But  the 
very  governor  who  called  the  militia  into 
the  field,  referred  the  subject  of  the 
'  griefs  '  of  the  tenants  to  the  legislature, 
as  if  they  were  actually  aggrieved  citi- 
zens, when  in  truth  it  was  the  landlords, 
or  the  Rensselaers — for  at  that  time  the 
'  troubles  '  were  confined  to  their  prop- 
erty—  who  were  the  aggrieved  parties. 
This  false  step  has  done  an  incalculable 
amount  of  mischief,  if  it  do  not  prove  the 
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entering  wedge  to  rive  asunder  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  State." 

"  It  is  extraordinary,  when  such  things 
occur,  that  any  man  can  mistake  his  duty. 
Why  were  the  tenants  thus  spoken  of, 
while  nothing  was  said  beyond  what  the 
law  compelled  in  favor  of  the  landlords  ?  " 

"  I  can  see  no  reason  but  the  fact  that 
the  Rensselaers  were  only  two,  and  that 
the  disaffected  tenants  were  probably  two 
thousand.  With  all  the  cry  of  aristocracy, 
and  feudality,  and  nobility,  neither  of  the 
Rensselaers,  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  has 
one  particle  more  of  political  power,  or 
political  right,  than  his  own  coachman  or 
footman,  if  the  last  be  a  white  man ; 
while,  in  practice,  he  is  in  many  things 
getting  to  be  less  protected." 

"Then  you  think,  sir,  that  this  matter 
has  gained  force  from  the  circumstance 
that  so  many  votes  depend  on  it  ?  " 

"  Out  of  all  question.  Its  success  de- 
pends on  the  violations  of  principles  that 
we  have  been  so  long  taught  to  hold  sa- 
cred, that  nothing  short  of  the  overruling 
and  corrupting  influence  of  politics  would 
dare  to  assail  them.  If  there  were  a  land- 
lord to  each  farm,  as  well  as  a  tenant, 
universal  indifference  would  prevail  as  to 
the  griefs  of  the  tenants ;  and  if  two  to 
one  tenant,  universal  indignation  at  their 
impudence." 

"Of  what  particular  griefs  do  the  tenants 
complain?  " 

"  You  mean  the  Rensselaer  tenants,  I 
suppose  ?  Why,  they  complain  of  such 
covenants  at  they  can,  though  their  deep- 
est affliction  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  own  other  men's  lands.  The 
Patroon  had  quarter-sales  on  many  of  his 
farms — those  that  were  let  in  the  last 
century." 

"Well,  what  of  that?  A  bargain  to 
allow  of  quarter-sales  is  just  as  fair  as 
any  other  bargain." 

"It  is  fairer,  in  fact,  than  most  bar- 
gains, when  you  come  to  analyze  it,  since 
there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  it  should 
accompany  a  perpetual  lease.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  a  landlord  has  no  interest  in 
the  character  and  habits  of  his  tenants  ? 
He  has  the  closest  interest  in  it  possible, 
and  no  prudent  man  should  let  his  lands 


without  holding  some  sort  of  control  over 
the  assignment  of  leases.  Now,  there  are 
but  two  modes  of  doing  this ;  either  by 
holding  over  the  tenant  a  power  through 
his  interests,  or  a  direct  veto  dependent 
solely  on  the  landlord's  will." 

"  The  last  would  be  apt  to  raise  a  pretty 
cry  of  tyranny  and  feudality  in  America!  " 

"  Pretty  cries  on  such  subjects  are  very 
easity  raised  in  America.  More  people 
join  in  them  than  understand  what  they 
mean.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  as  just, 
when  two  men  bargain,  that  he  who  owns 
every  right  in  the  land  before  the  bargain 
is  made  should  retain  this  right  over  his 
property,  which  he  consents  to  part  with 
only  with  limitations,  as  that  he  should 
grant  it  to  another.  These  men,  in  their 
clamor,  forget  that,  until  their  leases 
were  obtained,  they  had  no  right  in  their 
lands  at  all,  and  that  what  they  have  got 
is  through  those  very  leases  of  which  they 
complain  ;  take  away  the  leases  and  they 
would  have  no  rights  remaining.  Now 
on  what  principle  can  honest  men  pretend 
that  they  have  rights  beyond  the  leases  ? 
On  the  supposition,  even,  that  the  bar- 
gains are  hard,  what  have  governors  and 
legislators  to  do  with  thrusting  them- 
selves in  between  parties  so  situated,  as 
special  umpires  ?  I  should  object  to  such 
umpires,  moreover,  on  the  general  and 
controlling  principle  that  must  govern  all 
righteous  arbitration — your  governors  and 
legislators  are  not  impartial;  they  are 
political  or  party  men,  one  may  say,  with- 
out exception  ;  and  such  umpires,  when 
votes  are  in  the  question,  are  to  be  sorely 
distrusted.  I  would  as  soon  trust  my  in- 
terests to  the  decision  of  feed  counsel,  as 
trust  them  to  such  judges." 

"  I  wonder  the  really  impartial  and  up- 
right portion  of  the  community  do  not 
rise  in  their  might,  and  put  this  thing 
down — rip  it  up,  root  and  branch,  and 
cast  it  away,  at  once." 

"  That  is  the  weak  point  of  our  system, 
which  has  a  hundred  strong  points,  while 
it  has  this  besetting  vice.  Our  laws  are 
not  only  made,  but  they  are  administered, 
on  the  supposition  that  there  are  both 
honesty  and  intelligence  enough  in  the 
body  of  the  community  to  see  them  well 
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made  and  well  administered.  But  the 
sad  reality  shows  that  good  men  are  com- 
monly passive,  until  abuses  become  intol- 
erable ;  it  being  the  designing1  rogue  and 
manager  who  is  usually  the  most  active. 
Vigilant  philanthropists  do  exist,  I  will 
allow ;  but  it  is  in  such  small  numbers  as 
to  effect  little  on  the  whole,  and  nothing 
at  all  when  opposed  by  the  zeal  of  a  mer- 
cenary opposition.  No,  no — little  is  ever 
to  be  expected,  in  a  political  sense,  from 
the  activity  of  virtue  ;  while  a  great  deal 
may  be  looked  for  from  the  activity  of 
vice." 

"You  do  not  take  a  very  favorable 
view  of  humanity,  sir." 

"  I  speak  of  the  world  as  I  have  found 
it  in  both  hemispheres,  or,  as  your  neigh- 
bor, the  magistrate,  'Squire  Newcome  has 
it,  the  'four  hemispheres.'  Our  repre- 
sentation is,  at  the  best,  but  an  average 
of  the  qualities  of  the  whole  community, 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  fact  that  men 
of  real  merit  have  taken  a  disgust  at  a 
state  of  things  that  is  not  very  tempting 
to  their  habits  or  tastes.  As  for  a  quar- 
ter-sale, I  can  see  no  more  hardship  in  it 
than  there  is  in  paying  the  rent  itself; 
and,  by  giving  the  landlord  this  check  on 
the  transfer  of  his  lands,  he  compels  a 
compromise  that  maintains  what  is  just. 
The  tenant  is  not  obliged  to  sell,  and  he 
makes  his  conditions  accordingly,  when 
he  has  a  good  tenant  to  offer  in  his  stead. 
When  he  offers  a  bad  tenant,  he  ought  to 
pay  for  it." 

"  Many  persons  with  us  would  think  it 
very  aristocratic,"  I  cried,  laughingly, 
"that  a  landlord  should  have  it  in  his 
power  to  say,  I  will  not  accept  this  or 
that  substitute  for  yourself." 

"  It  is  just  as  aristocratic,  and  no  more 
so,  than  it  would  be  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the  tenant  to  say  to  the  landlord,  you 
shall  accept  this  or  that  tenant  at  my 
hands.  The  covenant  of  the  quarter-sale 
gives  each  party  a  control  in  the  matter  : 
and  the  result  has  ever  been  a  compro- 
mise that  is  perfectly  fair,  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  circumstance  should 
have  been  overlooked  in  making  the  bar- 
gain ;  and  he  who  knows  anything  of  such 
matters,  knows  that  every  exaction  of 


this  sort  is  always  considered  in  the  rent.. 
As  for  feudality,  so  long  as  the  power  to 
alienate  exists  at  all  in  the  tenant,  he  does 
not  hold  by  a  feudal  tenure.  He  has 
bought  himself  from  all  such  tenures  by 
his  covenant  of  quarter-sale  ;  and  it  only 
remains  to  say  whether,  having  agreed  to 
such  a  bargain  in  order  to  obtain  this  ad- 
vantage, he  should  pay  the  stipulated 
price  or  not." 

"I  understand  you,  sir.  It  is  easy  to 
come  at  the  equity  of  this  matter,  if  one 
will  only  go  back  to  the  original  facts 
which  color  it.  The  tenant  had  no  rights  at 
all  until  he  got  his  lease,  and  can  have  no 
rights  which  that  lease  does  not  confer." 

"  Then  the  cry  is  raised  of  feudal  privi- 
leges, because  some  of  the  Rensselaer  ten- 
ants are  obliged  to  find  so  many  days' 
work  with  their  teams,  or  substitutes,  to 
the  landlord,  and  even  because  they  have 
to  pay  annually  a  pair  of  fat  fowls  !  We 
have  seen  enough  of  America,  Hugh,  to 
know  that  most  husbandmen  would  be 
delighted  to  have  the  privilege  of  pajing 
their  debt  in  chickens  and  work,  instead 
of  in  money,  which  renders  the  cry  only 
so  much  the  more  wicked.  But  what  is 
there  more  feudal  in  a  tenant's  thus  pay- 
ing his  landlord,  than  in  a  butcher's  con- 
tracting to  furnish  so  much  meat  for  a 
series  of  years,  or  a  mail  contractor's 
agreeing  to  carry  the  mail  in  a  four-horse 
coach  for  a  term  of  years,  eh  ?  No  one 
objects  to  the  rent  in  wheat,  and  why 
should  they  object  to  the  rent  in  chickens  ? 
Is  it  because  our  republican  farmers  have 
got  to  be  so  aristocratic  themselves,  that 
they  do  not  like  to  be  thought  poulterers  ? 
This  is  being  aristocratic  on  the  other  side. 
These  dignitaries  should  remember  that 
if  it  be  plebeian  to  furnish  fowls,  it  is  ple- 
beian to  receive  them ;  and  if  the  tenant 
has  to  find  an  individual  who  has  to  sub- 
mit to  the  degradation  of  tendering  a  pair 
of  fat  fowls,  the  landlord  has  to  find  an 
individual  who  has  to  submit  to  the  deg- 
radation of  taking  them,  and  of  put- 
ting them  away  in  the  larder.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  is  an  offset  to  the  other." 

"  But  if  I  remember  rightly,  uncle  Ro, 
these  little  matters  were  always  com- 
muted for  in  money." 
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"  They  always  must  lie  at  the  option  of 
the  tenant,  unless  the  covenants  went  to 
forfeiture,  which  I  never  heard  that  they 
did  ;  for  the  failure  to  pay  in  kind  at  the 
time  stipulated,  would  only  involve  a  pay- 
ment in  money  afterward.  The  most  sur- 
prising- part  of  this  whole  transaction  is, 
that  men  among  us  hold  the  doctrine 
that  these  leasehold  estates  are  opposed 
to  our  institutions,  when,  being  guaran- 
teed by  the  institutions,  thej^  in  truth  form 
a  part  of  them.  Were  it  not  for  these 
very  institutions,  to  which  they  are  said 
to  be  opposed,  and  of  which  they  virtually 
form  a  part,  we  should  soon  have  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant," 

"  How  do  you  make  it  out  that  they 
form  a  part  of  the  institutions,  sir?  " 

"  Simply  because  the  institutions  have 
a  solemn  profession  of  protecting*  prop- 
erty. There  is  such  a  parade  of  this,  that 
all  our  constitutions  declare  that  property 
shall  never  be  taken  without  due  form  of 
law  ;  and  to  read  one  of  them,  you  would 
think  the  property  of  the  citizen  is  held 
quite  as  sacred  as  his  person.  Now,  some 
of  these  very  tenures  existed  when  the 
State  institutions  were  framed  ;  and,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  we  of  New  York,  in 
common  with  our  sister  States,  solemnly 
prohibited  ourselves,  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  from  ever  meddling" 
with  them  ;  nevertheless,  men  are  found 
hardy  enough  to  assert  that  a  thing  which 
in  fact  belongs  to  the  institutions,  is  op- 
posed to  them." 

"  Perhaps  they  mean,  sir,  to  their 
spirit,  or  to  their  tendency." 

"  Ah  !  there  may  be  some  sense  in  that, 
though  much  less  than  the  declaimers 
fanc3'.  The  spirit  of  institutions  is  their 
legitimate  object ;  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  prove  that  a  leasehold  tenure,  with  any 
conditions  of  mere  pecuniary  indebtedness 
whatever,  is  opposed  to  any  institutions 
that  recognize  the  full  rights  of  property. 
The  obligation  to  pay  rent  no  more  cre- 
ates political  dependency,  than  to  give 
credit  from  an  ordinary  shop ;  not  so 
much,  indeed,  more  especially  under  such 
leases  as  those  of  the  Rensselaers  ;  for  the 
debtor  on  a  book-debt  can  be  sued  at  any 


moment,  whereas  the  oenant  knows  pre- 
cisely when  lie  has  to  pay.  There  is  the 
great  absurdity  of  those  who  decry  the 
system  as  feudal  and  aristocratic;  for 
they  do  not  see  that  those  very  leases  are 
more  favorable  to  the  tenant  than  any 
other." 

"  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  explain  this 
to  me,  sir,  being  too  ignorant  to  compre- 
hend it." 

"Why,  these  leases  are  perpetual,  and 
the  tenant  cannot  be  dispossessed.  The 
longer  a  lease  is,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  better  it  is  for  the  tenant,  all  the  world 
over.  Let  us  suppose  two  farms,  the  one 
leased  for  five  j^ears,  and  the  other  for- 
ever. Which  tenant  is  most  independent 
of  the  political  influence  of  his  landlord, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  con- 
trolling votes  in  this  way  in  America, 
from  a  variety  of  causes  ?  Certainly  he 
who  has  a  lease  forever.  He  is  just  as  in- 
dependent of  his  landlord  as  his  landlord 
can  be  of  him,  with  the  exception  that  he 
has  rent  to  pay.  In  the  latter  case,  he  is 
precisely  like  any  other  debtor — like  the 
poor  man  who  contracts  debts  with  the 
same  storekeeper  for  a  series  of  years.  As 
for  the  possession  of  the  farm,  which  we 
are  to  suppose  is  a  desirable  thing  for  the 
tenant,  he  of  the  long  lease  is  clearly  most 
independent,  since  the  other  may  be  ejected 
at  the  end  of  each  five  years.  Nor  is  there 
the  least  difference  as  to  acquiring  the 
property  in  fee,  since  the  landlord  may 
sell  equally  in  either  case,  if  so  disposed ; 
and    if   not    disposed,  no  honest  man, 

UNDER  ANY  SYSTEM,  OUGHT  TO  DO  ANY- 
THING to  compel  him  so  to  do,  directly 
or  indirectly  ;  and  no  truly  honest  man 

WOULD." 

I  put  some  of  the  words  of  my  uncle  Ro 
in  small  capitals,  as  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
not  of  the  institutions,  renders  such  hints 
necessary.    But,  to  continue  our  dialogue  ; 

"  I  understand  you  now,  sir,  though  the 
distinction  you  make  between  the  spirit 
of  the  institutions  and  their  tendencies  is 
what  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend." 

"  It  is  very  easily  explained.  The  spirit 
of  the  institutions  is  their  intention;  their 
tendencies  are  the  natural  direction  they 
take  under  the  impulses  of  human  motives, 
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which  are  always  corrupt  and  corrupting-. 
The  '  spirit '  refers  to  what  thing's  ought 
to  he  ;  the  ?  tendencies '  to  what  they  are, 
or  are  becoming.  The  '  spirit '  of  all  politi- 
cal institutions  is  to  place  a  check  on  the 
natural  propensities  of  men,  to  restrain 
them  and  keep  them  within  due  hounds ; 
while  the  tendencies  follow  those  propen- 
sities, and  are,  quite  often,  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  spirit.  That  this  outcry 
against  leasehold  tenures  in  America  is 
following  the  tendencies  of  our  institutions, 
I  am  afraid  is  only  too  true ;  but  that  it  is 
in  any  manner  in  compliance  with  their 
spirit,  I  utterly  deny." 

"You  will  allow  that  institutions  have 
their  spirit,  which  ought  always  to  he  re- 
spected, in  order  to  preserve  harmony  ?  " 

"Out  of  all  question.  The  first  great 
requisite  of  a  political  system  is  the  means 
of  protecting  itself ;  the  second,  to  check 
its  tendencies  at  the  point  required  hy  jus- 
tice, wisdom,  and  good  faith.  In  a  des- 
potism, for  instance,  the  spirit  of  the 
system  is,  to  maintain  that  one  man,  who 
is  elevated  above  the  necessities  and  temp- 
tations of  a  nation — who  is  solemnly  set 
apart  for  the  sole  purpose  of  government, 
fortified  by  dignity,  and  rendered  impar- 
tial by  position — will  rule  in  the  manner 
most  conducive  to  the  true  interests  of  his 
subjects.  It  is  just  as  much  the  theory  of 
Russia  and  Prussia  that  their  monarchs 
reign  not  for  their  own  good,  but  for  the 
good  of  those  over  whom  they  are  placed, 
as  it  is  the  theory  in  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  all  know 
that  the  tendencies  of  a  despotism  are  to 
abuses  of  a  particular  character;  and  it 
is  just  as  certain  that  the  tendencies  of  a 
republic,  or  rather  of  a  democratic  repub- 
lic— for  republic  of  itself  means  but  little, 
many  republics  having  had  kings — but  it 
is  just  as  certain  that  the  tendencies  of  a 
democracy  are  to  abuses  of  another  char- 
acter. Whatever  man  touches  he  infalli- 
bl}r  abuses ;  and  this  more  in  connection 
with  the  exercise  of  political  power,  per- 
haps, than  in  the  management  of  any 
one  interest  of  life,  though  he  abuses  all, 
even  to  religion.  Less  .depends  on  the 
nominal  character  of  institutions,  per- 
haps, than  on  their  ability  to  arrest  their 


own  tendencies  at  the  point  required  by 
everything  that  is  just  and  right.  Hither- 
to, surprisingly  few  grave  abuses  have 
followed  from  our  institutions;  but  this 
matter  looks  frightfully  serious ;  for  I 
have  not  told  you  half,  Hugh." 

"  Indeed,  sir !  I  beg  you  will  believe 
me  quite  equal  to  hearing  the  worst." 

"It  is  true,  anti-rentism  did  commence 
on  the  estate  of  the  Rensselaers,  and  with 
complaints  of  feudal  tenures,  and  of  days' 
works,  and  fat  fowls,  backed  by  the  ex- 
travagantly aristocratic  pretension  that  a 
'  manor '  tenant  was  so  much  a  privileged 
being  that  it  was  beneath  his  dignity,  as  a 
free  man,  to  do  that  which  is  daily  done 
by  mail-contractors,  stage-coach  owners, 
victualers,  and  even  by  themselves,  in 
their  passing  bargains  to  deliver  potatoes, 
onions,  turkeys,  and  pork,  although  they 
had  solemnly  covenanted  with  their  land- 
lords to  pay  the  fat  fowls,  and  to  give  the 
days'  works.  The  feudal  system  has  been 
found  to  extend  much  further,  and  '  trou- 
bles,' as  they  are  called,  have  broken  out 
in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Resistance  to 
process,  and  a  cessation  of  the  pa3rment  of 
rents,  have  occurred  on  the  Livingston 
property,  in  Hardenberg — in  short,  in 
eight  or  ten  counties  of  the  State.  Even 
among  the  bona  fide  purchasers  on  the 
Holland  Purchase,  this  resistance  has  been 
organized,  and  a  species  of  troops  raised, 
who  appear  disguised  and  armed  where- 
ever  a  levy  is  to  be  made.  Several  men 
have  already  been  murdered,  and  there  is 
the  strong  probability  of  a  civil  war." 

"In  the  name  of  what  is  sacred  and 
right,  what  has  the  government  of  the 
State  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  " 

"In  my  poor  judgment,  a  great  deal 
that  it  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  very 
little  that  it  ought.  You  know  the  state 
of  politics  at  home,  Hugh ;  how  important 
New  York  is  in  all  national  questions,  and 
how  nearly  tied  is  her  vote — less  than  ten 
thousand  majority  in  a  canvas  of  near 
half  a  million  of  votes.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  least-principled  part  of  the  vot- 
ers attain  an  undue  importance — a  truth 
that  has  been  abundantly  illustrated  in 
this  question.  The  natural  course  would 
have  been  to  raise  an  armed  constabulary 
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force,  and  to  have  kept  it  in  motion,  as 
the  anti-renters  have  kept  their  '  Injins  ' 
in  motion,  which  would  have  soon  tired 
out  the  rebels,  for  rebels  they  are,  who 
would  thus  have  had  to  support  one  army 
in  part,  and  the  other  altogether.  Such 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
well  and  energetically  managed,  would 
have  drawn  half  the  '  Injins '  at  once 
from  the  ranks  of  disaffection  to  those  of 
authority;  for  all  that  most  of  these  men 
want  is  to  live  easy,  and  to  have  a  parade 
of  military  movements.  Instead  of  that, 
the  legislature  substantially  did  nothing, 
until  blood  was  spilt,  and  the  grievance 
had  got  to  be  not  only  profoundly  dis- 
graceful for  such  a  State  and  such  a  coun- 
try, but  utterly  intolerable  to  the  well- 
alfected  of  the  revolted  counties,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  were  kept  out  of  the  en- 
joyment of  their  property.  Then,  indeed, 
it  passed  the  law  which  ought  to  have 
been  passed  the  first  year  of  the  '  Injin  ' 
system — a  law  which  renders  it  felony  to 
appear  armed  and  disguised  ;  but  Dun- 
ning writes  me  this  law  is  openly  disre- 
garded in  Delaware  and  Schoharie,  in 
particular,  and  that  bodies  of  '  Injins,'  in 
full  costume  and  armed,  of  a  thousand 
men,  have  appeared  to  prevent  levies  or 
sales.  Where  it  will  end  Heaven  knows  !  " 

"  Do  you  apprehend  any  serious  civil 
war  ?  " 

"It  is  impossible  to  say  where  false 
principles  may  lead,  when  they  are  per- 
mitted to  make  head  and  to  become  widely 
disseminated,  in  a  country  like  ours.  Still, 
the  disturbances,  as  such,  are  utterly  con- 
temptible, and  could  and  would  be  put 
down  by  an  energetic  executive  in  ten 
days  after  he  had  time  to  collect  a  force 
to  do  it  with.  In  some  particulars,  the 
present  incumbent  has  behaved  perfectly 
well ;  while  in  others,  in  my  judgment,  he 
has  inflicted  injuries  on  the  right  that  it 
will  require  years  to  repair,  if,  indeed, 
they  are  ever  repaired." 

"You  surprise  me,  sir;  and  this  the 
more  especially,  as  I  know  you  are  gen- 
erally of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  on  po- 
litical subjects,  with  the  party  that  is  now 
in  power." 

M  Did  3'ou  ever  know  me  to  support 
Cooper— 16 


what  I  conceived  to  be  wrong,  Hugh,  on 
account  of  my  political  affinities  ?  "  asked 
my  uncle,  a  little  reproachfully  as  to 
manner.  "  But  let  me  tell  you  the  harm 
that  I  conceive  has  been  done  by  all  the 
governors  who  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  subject ;  and  that  includes  one 
of  a  party  to  which  I  am  opposed,  and  two 
that  are  not.  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  all  treated  the  matter  as  if  the  ten- 
ants had  really  some  cause  of  complaint ; 
when  in  truth  all  their  griefs  arise  from 
the  fact  that  other  men  will  not  let  them 
have  their  property  just  as  they  may  want 
it,  and  in  some  respects  on  their  own 
terms." 

"That  is  certainly  a  grief  not  to  be 
maintained  by  reason  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try, and  in  a  Christian  community." 

"  Umph  !  Christianity,  like  liberty,  suf- 
fers fearfulry  in  human  hands;  one  is 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  recognize  either.  I 
have  seen  ministers  of  the  gospel  just  as 
dogged,  just  as  regardless  of  general 
morality,  and  just  as  indifferent  to  the 
right,  in  upholding  their  parties,  as  I  ever 
saw  laymen ;  and  I  have  seen  laymen 
manifesting  tempers,  in  this  respect,  that 
properly  belong  to  devils.  But  our  gov- 
ernors have  certainly  treated  this  matter 
as  if  the  tenants  actually  had  griefs ; 
when  in  truth  their  sole  oppression  is  in 
being  obliged  to  pay  rents  that  are  mere- 
ly nominal,  and  in  not  being  able  to  buy 
other  men's  property  contrary  to  their 
wishes,  and  very  much  at  their  own 
prices.  One  governor  has  even  been  so 
generous  as  to  volunteer  a  mode  of  set- 
tling disputes,  with  which,  by  the  way, 
he  has  no'  concern,  there  being  courts  to 
discharge  that  office,  that  is  singularly 
presuming  on  his  part,  to  say  the  least, 
and  which  looks  a  confounded  sight  more 
like  aristocracy,  or  monarchy,  than  any- 
thing connected  with  leasehold  tenure." 

"  Why,  what  can  the  man  have  done  ?  ' 

"He  has  kindly  taken  on  himself  the 
office  of  doing  that  for  which  I  fancy  he 
can  find  no  authority  in  the  institutions, 
or  in  their  spirit — no  less  than  advising 
citizens  how  they  may  conveniently  man- 
age their  own  affairs  so  as  to  get  over 
difficulties  that  he  himself  substantially 
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admits,  while  giving  this  veiy  advice,  are 
difficulties  that  the  law  sanctions." 

"  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  interfer- 
ence in  a  public  functional ;  because  one 
of  the  parties  to  a  contract  that  is  sol- 
emnly guaranteed  by  the  law  chooses  to 
complain  of  its  nature,  rather  than  of  its 
conditions,  to  pretend  to  throw  the  weight 
of  his  even  assumed  authority  into  the 
scales  on  either  side  of  the  question  !  " 

"And  that  is  a  popular  government, 
Hugh,  in  which  it  tells  so  strongly  against 
a  man  to  render  him  unpopular,  that  not 
one  man  in  a  million  has  the  moral  cour- 
age to  resist  public  opinion,  even  when 
he  is  right.  You  have  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head,  boy ;  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
presuming,  and  what  would  be  denounced 
as  tyrannical  in  any  monarch  in  Europe. 
But  he  has  lived  in  vain  who  has  not 
learned  that  they  who  make  the  loudest 
professions  of  a  love  of  liberty  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  quality,  beyond  sub- 
mission to  the  demands  of  numbers.  Our 
executive  has  carried  his  fatherly  care 
■even  bej^ond  this ;  he  has  actually  sug- 
gested the  terms  of  a  bargain  by  which 
he  thinks  the  difficulty  can  be  settled, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  gross  assump- 
tion of  having  a  voice  in  a  matter  that  in 
no  manner  belongs  to  him,  has  the  pal- 
pable demerit  of  recommending  a  pecuni- 
ary compromise  that  is  flagrantly  wrong 
as  a  mere  pecuniary  compromise." 

"You  astonish  me,  sir!  What  is  the 
precise  nature  of  his  recommendation?" 

"That  the  Rensselaers  should  receive 
such  a  sum  from  each,  tenant  as  would 
produce  an  interest  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  present  rent.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
here  is  a  citizen  who  has  got  as  much 
property  as  he  wants,  and  who  wishes  to 
live  for  other  purposes  than  to  accumu- 
late. This  property  is  not  only  invested 
to  his  entire  satisfaction,  as  regards  con- 
venience, security,  and  returns,  but  -also 
in  a  way  that  is  connected  with  some  of 
the  best  sentiments  of  his  nature.  It 
is  property  that  has  descended  to  him 
through  ancestors  for  two  centuries; 
•property  that  is  historically  connected 
with  his  name — on  which  he  was  born,  on 
which  he  has  lived,  and  on  which  he  has 


hoped  to  die ;  property,  in  a  word,  that 
is  associated  with  all  the  higher  feelings 
of  humanity.  Because  some  interloper, 
perhaps,  who  has  purchased  an  interest 
in  one  of  his  farms  six  months  before, 
feels  an  aristocratic  desire  not  to  have  a 
landlord,  and  wishes  to  own  a  farm  in  fee, 
that  in  fact  he  has  no  other  right  to  than 
he  gets  through  his  lease,  the  Governor 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York  throws 
the  weight  of  his  official  position  against 
the  old  hereditary  owner  of  the  soil,  by 
solemnly  suggesting,  in  an  official  docu- 
ment that  is  intended  to  produce  an  effect 
on  public  opinion,  that  he  should  sell  that 
which  he  does  not  wish  to  sell,  but  wishes 
to  keep,  and  that  at  a  price  which  I  con- 
ceive is  much  below  its  true  pecuniary 
value.  We  have  liberty  with  a  ven- 
geance, if  these  are  some  of  its  antics  !  " 

"  What  makes  the  matter  worse,  is  the 
fact  that  each  of  the  Rensselaers  has  a 
house  on  his  estate,  so  placed  as  tc  be  con- 
venient .to  look  after  his  interest ;  which 
interests  he  is  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
changing,  leaving  him  his  house  on  his 
hands,  because,  forsooth,  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  a  plain  and  equitable  bargain 
wishes  to  make  better  conditions  than 
he  covenanted  for.  I  wonder  what  his 
excellency  propdses  that  the  landlords 
shall  do  with  their  money  when  they 
get  it?  Buy  new  estates,  and  build  new 
houses,  of  which  to  bo  dispossessed  when 
a  new  set  of  tenants  may  choose  to  cry 
out  against  aristocracy,  and  demonstrate 
their  own  love  for  democracy  by  wishing 
to  pull  others  down  in  order  to  shove 
themselves  into  their  places?" 

"You  are  right  again,  Hugh  ;  but  it  is 
a  besetting  vice  of  America  to  regard  life 
as  all  means,  and  as  having  no  end,  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view.  I  daresay  men 
may  be  found  among  us  who  regard  it  as 
highly  presuming  in  any  man  to  build 
himself  an  ample  residence,  and  to  an- 
nounce by  his  mode  of  living  that  he  is 
content  with  his  present  means,  and  does 
not  wish  to  increase  them,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment they  view  the  suggestions  of  the 
governor  as  the  pink  of  modesty,  and  ex- 
cessively favorable  to  equal  rights  !  I 
like    that    thought   of    yours    about    ihe 
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house,  too;  in  order  to  suit  the  'spirit' 
of  the  New  York  institutions,  it  would 
seem  that  a  New  York  landlord  should 
build  on  wheels,  •  that  he  may  move  his 
abode  to  a  new  State,  when  it  suits  the 
pleasure  of  his  tenants  to  buy  him  out." 

"Do  you  suppose  the  Rensselaers  would 
take  their  money,  the  principal  of  the 
rent  at  seven  per  cent,  and  buy  land 
with  it,  after  their  experience  of  the  un- 
certainty of  such  possessions  among- us  ?  " 

"  Not  the3r,"  said  my  uncle  Ro,  laugh- 
ing-. "  No,  no  !  they  would  sell  the  Manor- 
House,  and  the  Beverwyck,  for  taverns ; 
and  then  any  one  might  live  in  them  who 
would  pay  the  principal  sum  of  the  cost  of 
a  dinner ;  bag  their  dollars,  and  proceed 
forthwith  to  Wall  Street,  and  commence 
the  shaving  of  notes  —  that  occupation 
having  been  decided,  as  I  see  by  the  late 
arrivals,  to  be  highly  honorable  and 
praiseworthy.  Hitherto  they  have  been 
nothing  but  drones ;  but,  by  the  time 
they  can  go  to  the  quick  with  their  dol- 
lars, they  will  become  useful  members  of 
society,  and  be  honored  and  esteemed 
accordingly." 

What  next  might  have  been  said  I  do 
not  know,  for  just  then  we  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  visit  from  our  common 
banker,  and  the  discourse  was  necessarily 
changed. 


CHAPTER   III. 

"  Oh,  when  shall  I  visit  the  land  of  my  birth, 
The  loveliest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
When  shall  I  those  scenes  of  affection  explore, 
Our  forests,  our  fountains, 
Our  hamlets,  our  mountains, 
With  the  pride  of  our  mountains,  the  maid  1 
adore  ? ''  —Montgomery. 

It  was  truly  news  for  an  American, 
who  had  been  so  long  cut  off  from  intel- 
ligence from  home,  thus  suddenly  to  be 
told  that  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  middle 
ages — scenes  connected  with  real  wrongs 
and  gross  abuses  of  human  rights — were 
about  to  be  enacted  in  his  own  land ;  that 
country  which  boasted  itself,  not  only  to 
be  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  but  the 
conservator  of  the  right.  I  was  grieved 
at  what  I  had  heard,  for,  during  my 
travels,    1    had   cherished   a    much-loved 


1  image  of  justice  and  political  excellence 
that  I  now  began  to  fear  must  be  aban- 
doned. My  uncle  and  myself  decided  at 
once  to  return  home,  a  step  that  indeed 
was  required  by  prudence.  I  was  now  of 
an  age  to  enter  into  the  full  possession  of 
my  own  property  (so  far  as  "new  laws 
and  new  lords"  would  permit)  ;  and  the 
letters  received  by  my  late  guardian,  as 
well  as  certain  newspapers,  communicated 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  a  great  many  of 
the  tenants  of  Ravensnest  had  joined  the 
association,  paid  tribute  for  the  support 
of  "Injins,"  and  were  getting  to  be  as 
bad  as  an3'  of  the  rest  of  them,  so  far  as 
designs  and  schemes  to  plunder  were  con- 
cerned, though  they  still  paid  their  rents. 
The  latter  circumstance  was  ascribed 
by  our  agent  to  the  fact  that  many . 
leases  were  about  to  fall  in,  and  it 
would  be  in  my  power  to  substitute  more 
honest  and  better-disposed  successors  for 
the  present  occupants  of  the  several 
farms.  Measures  were  taken  accordingly 
for  quitting  Paris  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  we  might  reach  home  late  in  the 
month  of  May. 

"  If  we  had  time,  I  would  certainly 
throw  in  a  memorial  or  two  to  the  legisla- 
ture," observed  my  uncle,  a  day  or  two 
before  we  proceeded  to  Havre  to  join  the 
packet.  "  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  pro- 
test against  the  invasion  of  my  rights  as- 
a  freeman  that  is  connected  with  some  of 
their  contemplated  laws.  I  do  not  at  all 
like  the  idea  of  being  abridged  of  the 
power  of  hiring  a  farm  for  the  longest 
time  I  can  obtain  it,  which  is  one  of  the- 
projects  of  some  of  the  ultra  reformers  of 
free  and  equal  New  York.  It  is  wonder- 
ful, Hugh,  into  what  follies  men  precipi-. 
tate  themselves  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
run  into  exaggeration,  whether  of  politics,, 
religion,  or  tastes.  Here  are  half  of  the 
exquisite  philanthropists  who  see  a  great 
evil  affecting  the  rights  of  human  nature 
in  one  man's  hiring  a  farm  from  another 
for  as  long  a  term  as  he  can  obtain  it, 
who  are  at  the  very  extreme  in  their  opin- 
ion on  free  trade  !  So  free-trade  are  some 
of  the  journals  which  think  it  a  capital 
thing  to  prevent  landlords  and  tenants 
from  making  their  own    bargains,   that 
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they  have  actually  derided  the  idea  of 
having-  established  fares  for  hacknej'- 
coaches,  but  that  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  parties  stand  in  the  rain  and  higgle 
about  the  price,  on  the  free-trade  princi- 
ple. Some  of  these  men  are  either  active 
agents  in  stimulating  the  legislature  to 
rob  the  citizen  of  this  very  simple  control 
of  his  property,  or  passive  lookers-on 
while  others  do  it." 

"  Votes,  sir,  votes." 

"  It  is  indeed  votes,  sir,  votes  ;  nothing 
short  of  votes  could  reconcile  these  men  to 
their  own  inconsistencies.  As  for  your- 
self, Hugh,  it  might  be  well  to  get  rid  of 
that  canopied  pew — " 

"  Of  what  canopied  pew  ?  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  understand  you." 

"  Do  you  forget  that  the  family-pew  in 
"St.  Andrew's  Church,  at  Ravensnest,  has 
a  wooden  canopy  over  it — a  relic  of  our 
colonial  opinions  and  usages  ?" 

"Now  you  mention  it,  I  do  remember 
a  very  clums3r,  and,  to  own  the  truth,  a 
very  ugly  thing,  that  I  have  always  sup- 
posed was  placed  there,  by  those  who 
built  the  church,  by  way  of  ornament." 

"  That  ugly  thing,  by  way  of  ornament, 
was  intended  for  a  sort  of  canopy,  and 
was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  distinction 
in  the  State  and  colony,  as  recently  as 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  church 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  my  grand- 
father, General  Littlepage,  and  his  bosom 
friend  and  kinsman,  Colonel  Dirck  Fol- 
lock,  both  good  Whigs  and  gallant  de- 
fenders of  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
They  thought  it  proper  that  the  Little- 
pages  should  have  a  canopied  pew,  and 
that  is  the  state  in  which  they  caused  the 
.building  to  be  presented  to  my  father. 
The  old  work  still  stands ;  and  Dunning 
writes  me  that,  among  the  other  argu- 
ments used  against  your  interests,  is  the 
fact  that  your  pew  is  thus  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion." 

"  It  is  a  distinction  no  man  would  envy 
me,  could  it  be  known  that  I  have  ever 
thought  the  clumsy,  ill-shaped  thing  a 
nuisance,  and  detestable  as  an  ornament. 
I  have  never  even  associated  it  in  my 
mind  with  personal  distinction,  but  have 


always  supposed  it  was  erected  with  a 
view  to  embellish  the  building,  and  placed 
over  our  pew  as  the  spot  where  such  an 
excrescence  would  excite  the  least  env}'." 

"In  all  that,  with  one  exception,  you 
have  judged  quite  naturally.  Forty 
years  ago  such  a  thing  might  have  been 
done,  and  the  majority  of  the  parishion- 
ers would  have  seen  in  it  nothing  out  of 
place.  But  that  day  has  gone  by ;  and 
you  will  discover  that,  on  your  own  es- 
tate, and  in  the  very  things  created  by 
your  family  and  j-ourself,  you  will  actu- 
ally have  fewer  rights  of  any  sort,  be- 
yond those  your  money  will  purchase, 
than  any  man  around  you.  The  simple 
fact  that  St.  Andrew's  Church  was  built 
by  your  great-grandfather,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  congregation,  will  dimin- 
ish your  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  its 
affairs,  with  many  of  the  congregation." 

"  This  is  so  extraordinary  that  I  must 
ask  the  reason." 

"  The  reason  is  connected  with  a  prin- 
ciple so  obviously  belonging  to  human 
nature  generally,  and  to  American  nature 
in  particular,  that  I  wonder  you  ask  it. 
It  is  envy.  Did  that  pew  belong  to  the 
Newcomes,  for  instance,  no  one  would 
think  anything  of  it." 

"Nevertheless,  the  Newcomes  would 
make  themselves  ridiculous  by  sitting  in 
a  pew  that  was  distinguished  from  those 
of  their  neighbors.  The  absurdity  of  the 
contrast  would  strike  every  one." 

"And  it  is  precisely  because  the  absurd- 
ity does  not  exist  in  your  case,  that  3Tour 
seat  is  envied.  No  one  envies  absurdity. 
However,  you  will  readiry  admit,  Hugh, 
that  a  church  and  a  churchyard  are  the 
two  last  places  in  which  human  distinction 
ought  to  be  exhibited.  All  are  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  Him  we  go  to  the  one  to  worship, 
and  all  are  equal  in  the  grave.  I  have 
ever  been  averse  to  ever3rthing  like  world- 
ly distinction  in  a  congregation,  and  ad- 
mire the  usage  of  the  Romish  Church  in 
even  dispensing  with  pews  altogether'. 
Monuments  speak  to  the  world,  and  have 
a  general  connection  with  history,  so  that 
they  be  tolerated  to  a  certain  point, 
though  notorious  liars." 

"I  agree  with  you,  sir,  as  to  the  unfit- 
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ness  of  a  church  for  all  distinction,  and 
shall  be  happy  on  ever}'  account  to  get 
rid  of  my  canopy,  though  that  has  an 
historical  connection,  also.  I  am  quite 
innocent  of  any  feeling  of  pride  while  sit- 
ting under  it,  though  I  will  confess  to 
somcof  shame  at  its  quizzical  Shape,  when 
I  see  it  has  attracted  the  eyes  of  intelli- 
gent strangers."  N 

"It  is  but  natural  that  you  should  feel 
thus  ;  for,  while  we  may  miss  distinctions 
and  luxuries  to  which  we  have  ever  been 
accustomed,  they  rarely  excite  pride  in 
the  possessor,  even  while  they  awaken 
envy  in  the  looker-on." 

"Nevertheless,  I  cannot  see  what  the 
old  pew  has  to  do  with  the  rents  or  my 
legal  rights." 

"When  a  cause  is  bad,  everything  is 
pressed  into  it  that  it  is  believed  may  serve 
a  turn.  No  man  who  had  a  good  legal 
claim  for  property,  would  ever  think  of 
urging  an}7  other  ;  nor  would  any  legisla- 
tor who  had  sound  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  his  measures — reasons  that  could 
properly  justify  him  before  God  and  man 
for  his  laws — have  recourse  to  slang  to 
sustain  him.  If  these  anti-renters  were 
right,  they  would  have  no  need  of  secret 
combinations  or  disguises,  blood-and- 
thuncler  names,  and  special  agents  in  the 
legislature  of  the  land.  The  right  requires 
no  false  aid  to  make  it  appear  the  right ; 
but  the  wrong  must  get  such  support  as 
it  can  press  into  its  service.  Your  pew 
is  called  aristocratic,  though  it  confers  no 
political  power ;  it  is  called  a  patent  of 
nobilit}^  though  it  neither  gives  nor  takes 
away,  and  it  is  hated,  and  you  with  it,  for 
the  very  reason  that  you  can  sit  in  it  and 
not  make  yourself  ridiculous.  I  suppose 
you  have  not  examined  very  closely  the 
papers  I  gave  you  to  read  ?  " 

"  Enough  so  to  ascertain  they  are  filled 
with  trash." 

"Worse  than  trash,  Hugh;  with  some 
■of  the  loosest  principles,  and  most  atro- 
cious feelings,  that  degrade  poor  human 
nature.  Some  of  the  reforms  propose  that 
no  man  shall  hold  more  than  a  thousand 
acres  of  land,  while  others  lay  down  the 
very  intelligible  and  distinct  principle  that 
no  man  ought  to  hold  more  than  he  can 


use.  Even  petitions  to  that  effect,  I  have 
been  told,  have  been  sent  to  the  legisla- 
ture." 

"Which  has  taken  care  not  to  allude 
to  their  purport,  either  in  debate  or  other- 
wise, as  I  see  nothing  to  that  effect  in  the 
reports." 

"Ay,  I  daresay  the  slang-wangers  of 
those  honorable  bodies  will  studiously 
keep  all  such  enormities  out  of  sight,  as 
some  of  them  doubtless  hope  to  step  into 
the  shoes  of  the  present  landlords,  as  soon 
as  they  can  get  the  feet  out  of  them  which 
are  now  in.  But  these  are  the  projects 
and  the  petitions  in  the  columns  of  the 
journals,  and  they  speak  for  themselves. 
Among  other  things,  they  say  it  is  nobil- 
ity to  be  a  landlord." 

"I  see  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dunning, 
that  they  have  petitioned  the  legislature 
to  order  an  inquiry  into  my*title.  Now, 
we  hold  from  the  crown — " 

"So  much  the  worse,  Hugh,  Faugh! 
hold  from  a  crown  in  a  republican  country  ! 
I  am  amazed  you  are  not  ashamed  to  own 
it.  Do  you  not  know,  boy,  that  it  has 
been  gravely  contended  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice that,  in  obtaining  our  national  inde- 
pendence from  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
the  people  conquered  all  his  previous 
grants,  which  ought  .to  be  declared  void 
and  of  none  effect  ?  " 

"  That  is  an  absurdity  of  which  I  had 
not  heard,"  1  answered,  laughing ;  "  why, 
the  people  of  New  York,  who  held  all  their 
lands  under  the  crown,  would  in  that  case 
have  been  conquering  them  for  other  per- 
sons !  My  good  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather, both  of  whom  actually 
fought  and  bled  in  the  Revolution,  must 
have  been  very  silly  thus  to  expose  them- 
selves to  take  away  their  own  estates,  in 
order  to  give  them  to  a  set  of  immigrants 
from  New  England  and  other  parts  of  the 
world." 

"Quite  justly  said,  Hugh,"  added  my 
uncle,  joining  in  the  laugh.  "Nor  is  this 
half  of  the  argument.  The  State,  too,  in 
its  corporate  character,  has  been  playing 
the  swindler  all  this  time.  You  may  not 
know  the  fact,  but  I  as  your  guardian  do 
know,  that  the  quit-rents  reserved  by  the 
crown  when  it  granted  the  lands  of  Moose- 
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ridge  and  Ravensnest  were  claimed  by 
the  State;  and  that,  wanting-  money  to 
save  the  people  from  taxes,  it  commuted 
with  us,  receiving  a  certain  gross  sum  in 
satisfaction  of  all  future  claims." 

"Ay,  that  I  did  not  know.  Can  the 
fact  be  shown?  " 

"  Certainly — it  is  well-known  to  all  old 
fellows  like  myself,  for  it  was  a  very  gen- 
eral measure,  and  very  generally  entered 
into  by  all  the  landholders.  In  our  case, 
the  receipts  are  still  to  be  found  among 
the  family  papers.  In  the  cases  of  the 
older  estates,  such  as  those  of  the  Van 
Rensselaers,  the  equity  is  still  stronger  in 
their  favor,  since  the  conditions  to  hold 
the  land  included  an  obligation  to  bring 
so  many  settlers  from  Europe  within  a 
given  time ;  conditions'  that  were  fulfilled 
at  great  cost,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  on 
which,  in  truth,  the  colony  had  its  foun- 
dation." 

"  How  much  it  tells  against  a  people's 
honesty  to  wish  to  forget  such  facts,  in  a 
case  like  this  !  " 

"There  is  nothing  forgotten,  for  the 
facts  were  probably  never  known  to  those 
who  prate  about  the  conquered  rights 
from  the  crown.  As  3^ou  say,  however, 
the  civilization  of  a  community  is  to  be 
measured  by  its  consciousness  of  the  exist- 
ence of  all  principles  of  justice,  and  a 
familiarity  with  its  own  history.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  population  of  New  York 
have  no  active  desire  to  invade  what  is 
right  in  this  anti-rent  struggle,  having  no 
direct  interests  at  stake  ;  their  crime  is  a 
passive  inactivit}7,  which  allows  those  who 
are  either  working  for  political  advance- 
ment, or  those  who  are  working  to  obtain 
other  men's  property,  to  make  use  of 
them,  through  their  own  laws." 

"But  is  it  not  an  embarrassment  to 
such  a  region  as  that  directly  around 
Albany,  to  have  such  tenures  to  the  land, 
and  for  so  large  a  body  of  people  to  be 
compelled  to  pay  rent,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  State,  as  it  might  be,  and  in  situa- 
tions that  render  it  desirable  to  leave  en- 
terprise as  unshackled  as  possible  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  this  much, 
even,  as  a  general  principle.  One  argu- 
ment used  by  these  anti-renters  is,  for  in- 


stance, that  the  patroons,  in  their  leases, 
reserved  the  mill-seats.  Now,  what  if  they 
did  ?     Some  one  must  own  the  mill-seats ; 
and  why  not  the  patroon  as  well  as  an- 
other ?  To  give  the  argument  any  weight, 
not  as  law,  not  as  morals,  but  as  mere 
expediency,  it   must  be  shown  that?  the 
patroons  would  not  let  these  mill-seats  at 
as  low  rents  as  any  one  else;  and  my  opin- 
ion is  that  they  would  let  them  at  rents  of 
not  half  the  amount  that  would  be  asked, 
were  they  the  property  of  so  many  indi- 
viduals scattered  up  and  down  the  country. 
But,  admitting  that  so  large  an  estate  of 
this  particular  sort    has  some  inconven- 
iences in  that  particular  spot,  can  there  be 
two  opinions  among  men  of  integrity  about 
the  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it  ?    Every- 
thing has  its   price,   and,  in   a  business 
sense,  everything  is  entitled  to  its  price. 
No  people  acknowledge   this  more  than 
the  Americans,  or  practice  on  it  so  exten- 
sively.    Let  the  Rensselaers  be  tempted 
by  such  offers  as  will  induce  them  to  sell, 
but  do  not  let  them  be  invaded  by  that 
most  infernal  of  all   acts  of  oppression, 
special  legislation,  in  order  to  bully  or 
frighten  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  what 
is  rightfully  their  own.  If  the  State  think 
such  a  description    of  property  injurious 
in  its   heart,  let   the    State    imitate   En- 
gland in  her  conduct  toward   the  slave- 
holders—  buy  them  out;    not    tax   them 
out,  and  wrong  them  out,  and  annoy  them 
out.     But,  Hugh,  enough  of  this  at  pres- 
ent; we  shall  have  much  more  than  we 
want  of  it  when  we  get  home.     Among 
my  letters,  I  have  one  from  each  of  my 
other  wards." 

"  '  Still  harping  on  my  daughter,'  sir  l" 
I  answered,  laughing.  "  I  hope  that  the 
vivacious  Miss  Henrietta  Coldbrooke,  and 
the  meek  Miss  Anne  Marston,  are  both 
perfectly  well !  " 

"Both  in  excellent  health,  and  both 
write  charmingly.  I  must  really  let  you 
see  the  letter  of  Henrietta,  as  I  do  think 
it  is  quite  creditable  to  her;  I  will  step 
into  my  room  and  get  it." 

I  ought  to  let  the  reader  iiito  a  secret 
here  that  will  have  some  connection  with 
what  is  to  follow.  A  dead-set  had  been 
made  at  me,  previously  to  leaving  home,. 
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to  induce  me  to  marry  either  of  three 
young-  ladies— Miss  Henrietta  Coldbrooke, 
Miss  Anne  Marston,  and  Miss  Opportunity 
Newcome.  The  advances  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Henrietta  Coldbrooke  and  Miss  Anne 
Marston  came  from  my  uncle  Ro,  who,  as 
their  guardian,  had  a  natural  interest  in 
their  making-  what  he  was  pleased  to 
think  might  be  a  good  connection  for 
either ;  while  the  advances  on  account  of 
Miss  Opportunity  Newcome  came  from 
herself.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
may  he  well  to  say  who  these  young 
ladies  actually  were. 

Miss  Henrietta  Coldbrooke  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Englishman  of  good  fam- 
ily, and  some  estate,  who  had  emigrated 
to  America  and  married,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  certain  theories  in  politics  which 
induced  him  to  imagine  that  this  was  the 
promised  land.  I  remember  him  as  a  dis- 
appointed and  dissatisfied  widower,  who 
was  thought  to  be  daily  growing  poorer 
under  the  consequences  of  indiscreet  in- 
vestments, and  who  at  last  got  to  be  so 
very  English  in  his  wishes  and  longings, 
as  to  assert  that  the  common  Muscovy 
was  a  better  bird  than  the  canvas-back  ! 
He  died,  however,  in  time  to  leave  his 
only  child  an  estate  which,  under  my  un- 
cle's excellent  management,  was  known 
by  me  to  be  rather  more  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  which  produced  a  net  eight 
thousand  a  year.  This  made  Miss  Henri- 
etta a  belle  at  once ;  but,  having  a  pru- 
dent friend  in  my  grandmother,  as  yet 
she  had  not  married  a  beggar.  I  knew 
that  uncle  Ro  went  quite  as  far  as  was 
proper,  in  his  letters,  in  the  way  of  hints 
touching  myself;  and  my  dear,  excel- 
lent, honest-hearted,  straightforward  old 
grandmother  had  once  let  fall  an  expres- 
sion, in  one  of  her  letters  to  myself,  which 
induced  me  to  think  that  these  hints  had 
actually  awakened  as  much  interest  in  the 
young  lady's  bosom,  as  could  well  be  con- 
nected with  what  was  necessarily  nothing 
but  curiosity. 

Miss  Anne  Marston  was  also  an  heiress, 
but  on  a  very  diminished  scale,  i  She  had 
rather  more  than  three  thousand  a  year 
in  buildings  in  town,  and  a  pretty  little  sum 


of  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars  laid  by 
out  of  its  savings.  She  was  not  an  only 
child,  however,  having  two  brothers,  each 
of  whom  had  already  received  as  much  as 
the  sister,  and  each  of  whom,  as  is  very 
apt  to  be  the  case  with  the  heirs  of  New 
York  merchants,  was  already  in  a  fair 
way  of  getting  rid  of  his  portion  in  riotous 
living.  Nothing  does  a  young  American 
so  much  good,  under  such  circumstances, 
as  to  induce  him  to  travel.  It  makes  or 
breaks  at  once.  If  a  downright  fool,  he 
is  plucked  by  European  adventurers  in  so 
short  a  time  that  the  agony  is  soon  over. 
If  only  vain  and  frivolous,  because  young 
and  ill-educated,  the  latter  being  a  New 
York  endemic,  but  wTith  some  foundation 
of  native  mind,  he  lets  his  whiskers  grow, 
becomes  fuzzy  about  the  chin,  dresses 
better,  gets  to  be  much  better  mannered, 
soon  loses  his  taste  for  the  low  and  vulgar 
iudulgences  of  his  youth,  and  comes  out 
such  a  gentleman  as  one  can  only  make 
who  has  entirely  thrown  away  the  pre- 
cious moments  of  youth.  If  tolerably 
educated  in .  boyhood,  with  capacity  to 
build  on,  the  chances  are  that  the  scales 
will  fall  from  his  eyes  very  fast  on  land- 
ing in  the  old  world — that  his  ideas  and 
tastes  will  take  a  new  turn — that  he  will 
become  what  nature  intended  him  for,  an 
intellectual  man  ;  and  that  he  will  finally 
return  home,  conscious  alike  of  the  evils 
and  blessings,  the  advantages  and  disad 
vantages,  of  his  own  system  and  country 
— a  wiser,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  better 
man.  How  the  experiment  had  succeeded 
with  the  Marstons,  neither  myself  nor  my 
uncle  knew  ;  for  they  had  paid  their  visit 
while  we  were  in  the  East,  and  had  al- 
ready returned  to  America.  As  for  Miss 
Anne,  she  had  a  mother  to  take  care  of 
her  mind  and  person,  though  1  had  learned 
she  was  pretty,  sensible  and  discreet. 

Miss  Opportunity  Newcome  was  a  belle 
of  Ravensnest,  a  village  on  my  own  prop- 
erty ;  a  rural  beauty,  and  of  rural  educa- 
tion, virtues,  manners  and  habits.  As 
Ravensnest  was  not  particularly  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  or,  to  make  use 
of  the  common  language  of  the  country, 
was  not  a  very  "aristocratic  place,"  I 
shall  not  dwell  on  her  accomplishments, 
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which  did  well  enough  for  Ravensnest, 
but  would  not  essentially  ornament  my 
manuscript. 

Opportunity  was  the  daughter  of  Ovid, 
who  was  the  son  of  Jason,  of  the  house  of 
Newcome.  In  using  the  term  "house,"  I 
adopt  it  understandingly  ;  for  the  family 
had  dwelt  in  the  same  tenement,  a  lease- 
hold property  of  which  the  fee  was  in  my- 
self, and  the  dwelling  had  been  associated 
with  the  name  of  Newcome  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  that  is,  for  about  eighty  years. 
All  that  time  had  a  Newcome  been  the 
tenant  of  the  mill,  tavern,  store,  and 
farm,  that  lay  nearest  the  village  of  Ra- 
vensnest, or  Little  'Nest,  as  it  was  com- 
monly called  ;  and  it  may  not  be  imperti- 
nent to  the  moral  of  my  narrative  if  I  add 
that,  for  all  that  time,  and  for  something 
longer,  had  I  and  my  ancestors  been  the 
landlords.  I  beg  the  reader  to  bear  this 
last  fact  in  mind,  as  there  will  soon  be  oc- 
casion to  show  that  there  was  a  strong 
disposition  in  certain  persons  to  forget  it. 

As  I  have  said,  Opportunity  was  the 
daughter  of  Ovid.  There .  was  also  a 
brother,  who  was  named  Seneca,  or  Sene- 
ky,  as  he  always  pronounced  it  himself, 
the  son  of  Ovid,  the  son  of  Jason,  the  first 
of  the  name  at  Ravensnest.  This  Seneca 
was  a  lawyer,  in  the  sense  of  a  license 
granted  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  well  as  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  in  and  for  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton. As  there  had  been  a  sort  of  heredi- 
tary education  among  the  New  comes  for 
three  generations,  beginning  with  Jason, 
and  ending  with  Seneca ;  and  as  the  lat- 
ter was  at  the  bar,  I  had  occasional^ 
been  thrown  into  the  society  of  both 
brother  and  sister.  The  latter,  indeed, 
used  to  be  fond  of  visiting  the  'Nest,  as 
my  house  was  familiarly  called,  Ravens- 
nest being  its  true  name,  whence  those  of 
the  "patent  "and  village;  and  as  Op- 
portunity had  early  manifested  a  partial- 
ity for  my  dear  old  grandmother,  and  not 
less  dear  young  sister,  who  occasionally 
passed  a  few  weeks  with  me  during  the 
vacations,  more  especially  in  the  autumns, 
I  had  many  occasions  of  being  brought 
within  the  influence  of  her  charms — op- 
portunities that  I  feel  bound  to  state,  Op- 


portunity did  not  neglect.  I  have  under- 
stood that  her  mother,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  had  taught  Ovid  the  art  of  love  by 
a  very  similar  demonstration,  and  had  tri- 
umphed. That  lady  was  still  living,  and 
may  he  termed  Opportunity  the  Great; 
while  the  daughter  can  be  styled  Oppor- 
tunity the  Less.  There  was  very  little 
difference  between  my  own  3rears  and 
those  of  the  young  lady ;  and,  as  I  had 
last  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  at 
the  sinister  age  of  twenty,  there  was  not 
much  danger  in  encountering  the  risk 
anew,  now  I  was  five  years  older.  But  I 
must  return  to  my  uncle  and  the  letter  of 
Miss  Henrietta  Coldbrooke. 

"  Here  it  is,  Hugh,"  cried  my  guar- 
dian, gayly  ;  "  and  a  capital  letter  it  is  ! 
I  wish  I  could  read  the  whole  of  it  to 
you ;  but  the  two  girls  made  me  promise 
never  to  show  their  letters  to  any  one, 
which  could  mean  only  you,  before  they 
would  promise  to  write*  anything  to  me 
beyond  commonplaces.  Now,  I  get  their 
sentiments  freely  and  naturally,  and  the 
correspondence  is  a  source  of  much  pleas- 
ure to  me.  I  think,  however,  I  might 
venture  just  to  give  you  one  extract." 

"You  had  better  not,  sir;  there  would 
be  a  sort  of  treachery  in  it,  that  I  confess 
I  would  rather  not  be  accessory  to.  If 
Miss  Coldbrooke  does  not  wish  me  to 
read  what  she  writes,  she  can  hardly  wish 
that  you  should  read  any  of  it  to  me." 

Uncle  Ro  glanced  at  me,  and  I  fancied 
he  seemed  dissatisfied  with  my  noncha- 
lance. He  read  the  letter  through  to  him- 
self, however,  laughing  here,  smiling 
there,  then  muttering  "  capital!"  "good!" 
"charming  girl  !""  worthy  of  Hannah 
More  !"  etc.,  etc.,  as  if  just  to  provoke  my 
curiosity.  But  I  had  no  desire  to  read 
"  Hannah  More,"  as  any  young  fellow  of 
five-and-twenty  can  very  well  imagine, 
and  I  stood  it  all  with  the  indifference 
of  a  stoic.  My  guardian  had  to  knock 
under,  and  put  the  letters  in  his  writing 
desk. 

"  Well,  the  girls  will  be  glad  to  see  us," 
he  said,  after  a  moment  of  reflection, 
"and  not  a  little  surprised.  In  my  very 
last  letter  to  my  mother  I  sent  them  word 
that  we  should  not  be  home  until  October : 
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and  now  we  shall  see  them  as  early  as 
June,  at  least." 

"Patt  will  be  delighted,  I  make  no 
doubt.  As  for  the  other  two  young-  ladies, 
they  have  so  many  friends  and  relations 
to  care  for,  that  I  fancy  our  movements 
give  them  no  great  concern." 

"  Then  you  do  both  injustice,  as  their 
letters  would  prove.  They  take  the  live- 
liest interest  in  our  proceedings,  and  speak 
of  my  return  as  if  they  look  for  it  with 
the  greatest  expectation  and  joy." 

I  made  my  uncle  Ro  a  somewhat  sauc3r 
answer ;  but  fair  dealing  compels  me  to 
record  it. 

"I  daresay  they  do,  sir,"  was  my  re- 
ply ;  "  but  what  young  lady  does  not  look 
with  c  expectation  and  joy  '  for  the  return 
of  a  friend,  who  is  known  to  have  a  long 
purse,  from  Paris  ?  " 

"  Well,  Hugh,  3rou  deserve  neither  of 
those  dear  girls  ;  and,  if  I  can  help  it,  you 
shall  have  neither." 

"  Thank'ee,  sir  !  " 

"Poh!  this  is  worse  than  silly — it  is 
rude.  I  daresay  neither  would  accept 
you,  were  you  to  offer  to-morrow." 

"  I  trust  not,  sir,  for  her  own  sake.  It 
would  be  a  singularly  palpable  demonstra- 
tion were  either  to  accept  a  man  she 
barely  knew,  and  whom  she  had  not  seen 
since  she  was  fifteen." 

Uncle  Ro  laughed,  but  I  could  see  he 
was  confoundedly  vexed  ;  and,  as  I  loved 
him  with  all  my  heart,  though  I  did  not 
love  match-making,  I  turned  the  dis- 
course, in  a  pleasant  way,  on  our  ap- 
proaching departure. 

"I'll  tell  you  'what  I'll  do,  Hugh," 
cried  my  uncle,  who  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
boy  in  some  things,  for  the  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, that  he  was  an  old  bachelor  ;  "  I'll 
just  have  wrong  names  entered  on  board 
the  packet,  and  we'll  surprise  all  our 
friends.  Neither  Jacob  nor  your  man 
will  betray  us,  we  know ;  and,  for  that 
matter,  we  can  send  them  both  home  by 
the  way  of  England.  Each  of.  us  has 
trunks  in  London  to  be  looked  after,  and 
let  the  two  felloWs  go  by  the  way  of 
Liverpool.  That  is  a  good  thought,  and 
occurred  most  happily." 

"With  all  my  heart,  sir.     My  fellow  is 


of  no  more  use  to  me  at  sea  than  an  auto- 
maton would  be,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  his  rueful  countenance.  He  is 
a  capital  servant  on  terra  jirma,  but  a 
.perfect  Niobe  on  the  briny  main." 

The  thing  was  agreed  on ;  and,  a  day 
or  two  afterward,  both  our  body-servants, 
that  is  to  say,  Jacob  the  black  and  Hu- 
bert the  German,  were  on  their  way  to 
England.  My  uncle  let  his  apartment 
again,  for  he  always  maintained  I  should 
wish  to  bring  my  bride  to  pass  a  winter 
in  it ;  and  we  proceeded  to  Havre  in  a 
sort  of  incognito.  There  was  little  dan- 
ger of  our  being  known  on  board  the 
packet,  and  we  had  previously  ascertained 
that  there  was  not  an  acquaintance  of 
either  in  the  ship.  There  was  a  strong 
family  resemblance  between  my  uncle  and 
myself,  and  we  passed  for  father  and  son 
in  the  ship,  as  old  Mr.  Davidson  and  young 
Mr.  Davidson,  of  Maryland — or  Myr-r- 
land,  as  it  is  Doric  to  call  that  State.  We 
had  no  concern  in  this  part  of  the  decep- 
tion, unless  abstaining  from  calling  my 
supposed  father  "uncle,"  as  one  would 
naturally  do  in  strange  society,  can  be  so 
considered.  ■ 

The  passage  itself — by  the  way,  I  wish 
all  landsmen  would  be  as  accurate  as  I  am 
here,  and  understand  that  a  "voyage" 
means  "out"  and  "home,"  or  "thence" 
and  "back  again,"  while  a  "passage" 
means  from  place  to  place — but  our  pas- 
sage was  pregnant  with  no  events  worth 
recording.  We  had  the  usual  amount  of 
good  and  bad  weather,  the  usual  amount 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  usual 
amount  of  ennui.  The  latter  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  contributed  to  the  digest  - 
ing  of  a  further  scheme  of  my  uncle's, 
which  it  is  now  necessary  to  state. 

A  peperusal  of  his  letter^  and  papers 
had  induced  him  to  think  the  anti-rent 
movement  a  thing  of  more  gravity  even 
than  he  had  at  first  supposed.  The  com- 
bination on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  we 
learned  also  from  an  intelligent  New 
Yorker  who  was  a  fellow-passenger,  ex- 
tended much  further  than  our  accounts 
had  given  us  reason  to  believe  ;  and  it 
was  deemed  decidedly  dangerous  for  land- 
lords, in  many  cases,  to  be  seen  on  their 
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own  estates.  Insult,  personal  degrada- 
tion, or  injury,  and  even  death,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  the  consequences  in 
many  cases.  The  blood  actually  spilled 
had  had*  the  effect  to ,  check  the  more 
violent  demonstrations,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  latent  determination  to  achieve  their 
purposes  was  easily  to  be  traced  among 
the  tenants,  in  the  face  of  all  their  tardy 
professions  of  moderation,  and  a  desire 
for  nothing  but  what  was  right.  In  this 
case,  what  was  right  was  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  contracts ;  and  nothing  was 
plainer  than  the  fact  that  these  were  not 
what  was  wanted. 

Professions  pass  for  nothing  with  the 
experienced,  when  connected  with  a  prac- 
tice that  flatly  contradicts  them.  It  was 
only  too  apparent  to  all  who  chose  to  look 
into  "the  matter,  and  that  by  evidence 
which  could  not  mislead,  that  the  great 
'hody  of  the  tenants  in  various  counties  of 
New  York  were  bent  on  obtaining  in- 
terests in  their  farms  that  were  not  con- 
veyed by  their  leases,  without  the  consent 
of  their  landlords,  and  insomuch  that  they 
were  bent  on  doing  that  which  should  be 
discountenanced  by  every  honest  man  in 
the  community.  The  very  fact  that  they 
supported,  or  in  any  manner  connived  at 
the  so-called  "  Injin  "  system,  spoke  all 
that  was  necessary  as  to  their  motives  ; 
and,  when  we  come  to  consider  that  these 
"Injins"  bad  already  proceeded  to  the 
extremity  of  shedding  blood,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently plain  that  things  must  soon  reach 
a  crisis. 

My  uncle  Roger  and  myself  reflected 
on  all  these  matters  calmly,  and  decided 
on  our  course,  I  trust,  with  prudence.  As 
that  decision  has  proved  to  be  pregnant 
with  consequences  that  are  likely  to  affect 
my  future  life,  I  shall  now  briefly  give  an 
outline  of    what   induced  us  to  adopt  it. 

It  was  all  -  important  for  us  to  visit 
Ravensnest  in  person,  while  it  might  be 
hazardous  to  do  so  openly.  The  'Nest 
house  stood  in  the  very  center  of  the 
estate,  and,  ignorant  as  we  were  of  the 
temper  of  the  tenants,  it  might  be  indis- 
creet to  let  our  presence  be  known  ;  and 
circumstances  favored  our  projects  of  con- 
cealment.   We  were  not  expected  to  reach 


the  country  at  all  until  autumn,  or.  "fall," 
as  that  season  of  the  year  is  poetically 
called  in  America ;  and  this  gave  us  the 
means  of  reaching  the  property  unex- 
pectedly, and,  as  we  hoped,  undetected. 
Our  arrangement,  then,  was  very  simple, 
and  will  be  best  related  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative. 

The  packet  had  a  reasonably  short- 
passage,  as  we  were  twenty  -  nine  days 
from  land  to  land.  It  was  on  a  pleasant 
afternoon  in  May  when  the  hummock-like 
heights  of  Navesink  were  first  seen  from 
the  deck  ;  and  an  hour  later  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  tower-resembling  sails  of  the 
coasters  which  were  congregating  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  low  point  of  land 
that  is  so  very  appropriately  called  Sandy 
Hook.  The  light-houses  rose  out  of  the 
water  soon  after,  and  objects  on  the 
shore  of  New  Jersey  next  came  grad- 
ually out  of  the  mistjr  background,  until 
we  got  near  enough  to  be  boarded,  first 
by  the  pilot,  and  next  by  the  news-boat ; 
the  first  preceding  the  last,  for  a  wonder, 
news  usually  being  far  more  active,  in  this 
good  republic,  than  watchfulness  to  pre- 
vent evil.  My  uncle  Ro  gave  the  crew  of 
this  news-boat  a  thorough  scrutiny,  and, 
finding  no  one  on  board  her  whom  he  had 
ever  before  seen,  he  bargained  for  a 
passage  up  to  town. 

We  put  our  feet  on  the  Battery  just  as 
the  clocks  of  New  York  were  striking 
eight.  A  custom-house  officer  had  exam- 
ined our  carpet-bags  and  permitted  them 
to  pass,  and  we  had  disburdened  ourselves 
of  the  effects  in  the  ship,  by  desiring  the 
captain  to  attend  to  them.  Each  of  us 
had  a  town-house,  but  neither  would  go 
near  his  dwelling ;  mine  being  only  kept 
up  in  winter,  for  the  use  of  my  sister  and 
aunt,  who  kindly  took  charge  of  her  dur- 
ing the  season,  while  my  uncle's  was 
opened  principally  for  his  mother.  At 
that  season  we  had  reason  to  think  neither 
was  tenanted  but  by  one  or  two  old  fam- 
ily servants ;  and  it  was  our  cue  also  to 
avoid  them.  But  "Jack  Dunning,"  as 
my  uncle  always  called  him,  was  rather 
more  of  a  friend  than  of  an  agent ;  and 
he  had  a  bachelor  establishment  in  Cham- 
bers street  that  was  precisely  the  place 
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we  wanted.  Thither,  then,  we  proceeded, 
taking-  the  route  of  Greenwich  street, 
fearful  of  meeting-  some  one  in  Broad- 
way by  whom  we  might  be  recognized. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Clt  —  "Speak,  speak." 

1  Clt.—"  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to 

famish  ?" 
Clt.— "  Resolved,  resolved." 
1  Clt.— "First    you  know,   Caius  Marcus  is  chief 

enemy  to  the  people." 
Clt. — "Weknow't,  we  know't," 
1  Clt.— "  Let's  kill  him,  and  we'll  have  corn  at  our 

price. 
Is't  a  verdict  t "  <  — Cobiolanus. 

The  most  inveterate  Manhattanese,  if  he 
be  anything  of  a  man  of  the  world,  must 
confess  that  New  York  is,  after  all,  but  a 
rag-fair  sort  of  a  place,  so  far  as  the  eye 
is  concerned.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  this  fact,  even  at  that  hour,  as  we 
went  stumbling  along  over  an  atrociously 
bad  sidewalk,  my  eyes  never  at  rest,  as 
.any  one  can  imagine,  after  five  years  of 
absence.  I  could  not  help  noting  the  in- 
congruities ;  the  dwellings  of  marble  in 
close  proximity  with  miserable,  low  con- 
structions in  wood ;  the  wretched  pave- 
ments ;  and,  above  all,  the  country  air  of 
a  town  of  near  four  hundred  thousand 
souls.  I  very^  well  know  that  mairy  of  the 
defects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  place,  which  gives  it  a  sort 
of  hobble-de-hoy  look ;  but,  being  a  Man- 
hattanese by  birth,  I  thought  I  might 
just  as  well  own  it  all  at  once,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  information  of  a  particular 
portion  of  my  townsmen,  who  may  have 
been  under  a  certain  delusion  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  for  comparing  the  bay  of  New 
York  with  that  of  Naples  on  the  score  of 
beauty,  I  shall  no  more  be  guilty  of  any 
such  folly,  to  gratify  the  cockney  feelings 
of  Broadway  and  Bond  Street,  than  I 
should  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  comparing 
the  commerce  of  the  ancient  Parthenope 
with  that  of  old  New  York,  in  order  to 
excite  complacency  in  the  bosom  of  some 
bottegajo  in  the  Toledo,  or  on  the  Chiaja. 

Our  fast-growing  Manhattan  is  a  great 
town  in  its  way — a  wonderful  place — 
without  a  parallel,  I  do  believe,  on  earth, 


as  a  proof  of  enterprise  and  of  the  accum- 
ulation of  business ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  such  a  town  appear  ridiculous  by 
any  jibes  and  innuendoes  that  relate  to 
the  positive  things  of  this  world,  though 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  do  it  for  itself  by 
setting  up  to  belong  to  the  sisterhood  of 
such  places  as  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
St.  Petersburg.  There  is  too  much  of  the 
American  notion  of  the  omnipotence  of 
numbers  among  us  Manhattanese,  which 
induces  us  to  think  that  the  higher  rank 
in  the  scale  of  places  is  to  be  obtained  by 
majorities.  No,  no ;  let  us  remember  the 
familiar  axiom  of  "  ne  sutor  ultra  crepi- 
dum."  New  York  is  just  the  queen  of 
"business,"  but  not  yet  the  queen  of  the 
world.  Every  man  who  travels  ought  to 
bring  back  spmething  to  the  common 
stock  of  knowledge;  and  I  shall  give  a 
hint  to  my  townsmen,  by  which  I. really 
think  they  may  be  able  to  tell  for  them- 
selves, as  by  feeling  a  sort  of  moral  pulse, 
when  the  town  is  rising  to  the  level  of  a 
capital.  When  simplicity  takes  the  place 
of  pretension,  is  one  good  rule ;  but,  as  it 
may  require  a  good  deal  of  practice,  or 
native  taste,  to  ascertain  this  fact,  I  will 
give  another  that  is  obvious  to  the  senses, 
which  will  at  least  be  strongly  symptom- 
atic ;  and  that  is  this  :  when  squares 
cease  to'  be  called  parks ;  when  horse- 
bazaars  and  fashionable  streets  are  not 
called  Tattersalls  and  Bond  Street ;  when 
Washington  market  is  rechristened  Bear 
market,  and  Franklin  and  Fulton  and 
other  great  philosophers  and  inventors 
are  plucked  of  the  unmerited  honors  of 
having  shambles  named  after  them ; 
when  commercial  is  not  used  as  a  prefix 
to  emporium;  when  people  can  return 
from  abroad  without  being  asked  u  if  they 
are  reconciled  to  their  country?"  and 
strangers  are  not  interrogated  at  the 
second  question,  "how  do  you  like  our 
city  ?  "  then  may  it  be  believed  that  the 
to,wn  is  beginning  to  go  alone,  and  that  it 
may  set  up  for  itself. 

Although  New  York  is,  out  of  all 
question,  decidedly  provincial,  laboring 
under  the  peculiar  vices  of  provincial 
habits  and  provincial  modes  of  thinking, 
it  contains  many  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
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some,  too,  who  have  never  quitted  their 
own  fireside.  Of  this  very  number  was 
the  Jack  Dunning",  as  my  uncle  Ro  called 
him,  to  whose  house  in  Chambers  Street 
we  were  now  proceeding-. 

"If  we  were  going-  anywhere  but  to 
Dunning's,"  said  my  uncle,  as  we  turned 
out  of  Greenwich  Street,  "I  should  have 
no  fear  of  being  recognized  by  the  ser- 
vants ;  for  no  one  here  thinks  of  keeping  a 
man  six  months.  Dunning,  however,  is 
of  the  old  school,  and  does  not  like  new 
faces ;  so  he  will  have  no  Irishman  at  his 
door,  as  is  the  case  with  two  out  of  three 
of  the  houses  at  which  one  calls  nowa- 
days." 

In  another  minute  we  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Mr.  Dunning's  "stoup" — what  an 
infernal  contrivance  it  is  to  get  in  and  out 
at  the  door  by,  in  a  hotty-cold  climate 
like  ours  ! — but  there  we  were,  and  I  ob- 
served that  my  uncle  hesitated. 

"  Parlez  au  Sttisse,"  said  I;  "ten  to 
one  he  is  from  some  Bally- this,  or  Bally  - 
that." 

"  No,  no ;  it  must  be  old  Garry,  the 
nigger" — my  uncle  Ro  was  of  the  old 
school  himself,  and  would  say  "nigger" 
— "Jack  can  never  have  parted  with 
Garry." 

"  Garry"  was  the  diminutive  of  Garrett, 
a  somewhat  common  Dutch  Christian 
name  among  us. 

We  rang,  and  the  door  opened — in  about 
five  minutes.  Although  the  terms  "  aris- 
tocrat'' and  "  aristocracy"  are  much  in 
men's  mouths  in  America  just  now,  as 
well  as  those  of  "  feudal"  and  the  "  mid- 
dle ages,"  and  this,  too,  as  applied  to 
modes  of  living  as  well  as  to  leasehold 
tenures,  there  is  but  one  porter  in  the 
whole  country ;  and  he  belongs  to  the 
White  House,  at  Washington.  I  am 
afraid  even  that  personage,  royal  porter 
as  he  is,  is  often  out  of  the  way  ;  and  the 
reception  he  gives  when  he  is  there,  is 
not  of  the  most  brilliant  and  princely  char- 
acter. When  we  had  waited  three  min- 
utes, my  uncle  Ro  said  : 

"  I  am  afraid  Garr}'  is  taking  a  nap  by 
the  kitchen  fire;  I'll  try  him  again." 

Uncle  Ro  did  try  again,  and,  two  min- 
utes later,  the  door  opened. 


"What  is  your  pleasure?"  demanded 
the  Suisse,  with  a  strong  brogue. 

My  uncle  started  back  as  if  he  had  met 
a  sprite ;  but  he  asked  if  Mr.  Dunning  was 
at  home. 

"He  is,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Is  he  alone,  or  is  he  with  company  ?  " 

"He  is,  indeed." 

"  But  what  is  he  indeed  ?  " 

"Heis^af." 

"  Can  you  take  the  trouble  to  explain 
which  that  it  is  ?  Has  he  company,  or  is 
he  alone?  " 

"  Just  that,  sir.  Walk  in,  and  he'll  be 
charmed  to  see  you.  A  fine  gentleman  is 
his  honor,  and  pleasure  it  is  to  live  with 
him,  I'm  sure  !  " 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  Ireland, 
my  friend  ?  " 

"Isn't  it  a  mighty  bit,  now,  yer 
honor ! "  answered  Barney,  closing  the 
door.     "  T'iiteen  weeks,  if  it's  oneda}." 

"  Well,  go  ahead,  and  show  us  the  way. 
This  is  a  bad  omen,  Hugh,  to  find  that 
Jack  Dunning,  of  all  men  in  the  country, 
should  have  changed  his  servant — good, 
quiet,  lazy,  respectable,  old,  gra3'-headed 
Garry,  the  nigger — for  such  a  bog-trotter 
as  that  fellow,  who  climbs  those  stairs  as 
if  accustomed  only  to  ladders.". 

Dunning  was  in  his  library  on  the  second 
floor,  where  he  passed  most  of  his  even- 
ings. His  surprise  was  equal  to  that 
which  my  uncle  had  just  experienced, 
when  he  saw  us  two  standing  before  him. 
A  significant  gesture,  however,  caused 
him  to  grasp  his  friend  and  client's  hand 
in  silence ;  and  nothing  was  said  until  the 
Swiss  had  left  the  room,  although  the  fel- 
low stood  with  the  door  in  his  hand  a  most 
inconvenient  time,  just  to  listen  to  what 
might  pass  between  the  host  and  his 
guests.  At  length  we  got  rid  of  him, 
honest,  well-meaning  fellow  that  he  was 
after  all ;  and  the  door  was  closed. 

"My  last  letters  have  brought  you 
home,  Roger ?'m'  said  Jack,  the  moment 
he  could  speak;  for  feeling,  as  well  as 
caution,  had  •  something  to  do  with  his 
silence. 

"  They  have,  indeed.  A  great  change 
must  have  come  over  the  country,  by 
what  I  hear ;  and  one  of  the  very  worst 
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symptoms  is  that  you  have  turned  away 
Garry,  and  got  an  Irishman  in  his  place." 

"  Ah  !  old  men  must  die,  as  well  as  old 
principles,  I  find.  My  poor  fellow  went 
off  in  a  fit,  last  week,  and  I  took  that 
Irishman  as  a  pis  aller.  After  losing* 
poor  Garry,  who  was  born  a  slave  in  my 
father's  house,  I  became  indifferent,  and 
accepted  the  first  comer  from  the  intelli- 
gence office." 

"  We  must  be  careful,  Dunning,  not  to 
give  up  too  soon.  But  hear  my  story,  and 
then  to  other  matters." 

My  uncle  then  explained  his  wish  to  be 
incognito,  and  his  motive.  Dunning  list- 
ened attentively,  but  seemed  uncertain 
whether  to  dissent  or  approve.  The  mat- 
ter was  discussed  briefly,  and  then  it  was 
postponed  for  further  consideration. 

"  But  how  comes  on  this  great  moral 
dereliction,  called  anti-rentistn  ?  Is  it  on 
the  wane,  or  the  increase  ?  " 

"  On  the  wane  to  the  eye,  perhaps ;  but 
on  the  increase  so  far  as  principles,  the 
rights,  and  facts  are  concerned.  The 
necessity  of  propitiating  votes  is  tempting 
politicians  of  all  sides  to  lend  themselves 
to  it ;  and  there  is  imminent  danger  now 
that  atrocious  wrongs  will  be  committed 
under  the  form  of  law." 

"  In  what  way  can  the  law  touch  an  ex- 
isting contract  ?  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  will  set  that  right." 

"  That  is  the  only  hope  of  the  honest, 
let  me  tell  you.  It  is  folly  to  expect  that 
a  body  composed  of  such  men  as  usually 
are  sent  to  the  State  Legislature  can  resist 
the  temptation  to  gain  power  by  conciliat- 
ing numbers.  Tliat  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Individuals  of  these  bodies  may 
resist ;  but  the  tendency  there  will  be  as 
against  the  few,  and  in  favor  of  the  many, 
bolstering  their  theories  by  clap-traps  and 
slang  political  phrases.  The  scheme  to 
tax  the  rents,  under  the  name  of  quit- 
rents,  will  be  resorted  to,  in  the"  first 
place." 

"That  will  be  a  most  iniquitous  proceed- 
ing, and  would  justify  resistance  just  as 
much  as  our  ancestors  were  justified  in 
resisting  the  taxation  of  Great  Britain." 

"  It  would  more  so,  for  here  we  have  a 
written  covenant  to  render  taxation  equal. 


The  landlord  already  pays  one  tax  on  each 
of  these  farms — a  full  and  complete  tax, 
that  is  reserved  from  the  rent  in  the 
original  bargain  with  the  tenant ;  and 
now  the  wish  is  to  tax  the  rents  them- 
selves ;  and  this  not  to  raise  revenue,  for 
that  is  confessedly  not  wanted,  but  most 
clearly  with  a  design  to  increase  the  in- 
ducements for  the  landlords  to  part  with 
their  property.  If  that  can  be  done,  the 
sales  will  be  made  on  the  principle  that 
none  but  the  tenant  must  be,  as  indeed  no 
one  else  can  be,  the  purchaser ;  and  then 
we  shall  see  a  queer  exhibition — men  part- 
ing with  their  property  under  the  press- 
ure of  a  clamor  that  is  backed  by  as  much 
law  as  can  be  pressed  into  its  service,  with 
a  monopoly  of  price  on  the  side  of  the  pur- 
chaser, and  all  in  a  country  professing  the 
most  sensitive  love  of  liberty,  and  where 
the  prevailing  class  of  politicians  are  free- 
trade  men  ?  " 

"There  is  no  end  of  these  inconsisten- 
cies among  politicians." 

"  There  is  no  end  of  knavery  when  men 
submit  to  'noses,'  instead  of  principles. 
Call  things  by  their  right  names,  Ro,  as 
they  deserve  to  be.  This  matter  is  so 
plain  that  he  who  runs  can  read." 

"  But  will  this  scheme  of  taxation  suc- 
ceed ?  It  does  not  affect  us,  for  instance, 
as  our  leases  are  for  three  lives." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  nothing ;  for,  you  they  con- 
template a  law  that  will  forbid  the  letting 
of  land,  for  the  future,  for  a  period  longer 
than  five  j^ears.  Hugh's  leases  will  soon 
be  falling  in,  and  then  he  can't  make  a 
slave  of  any  man  for  a  longer  period  than 
five  years." 

"  Surely  no  one  is  so  silly  as  to  think  of 
passing  such  a  law,  with  a  view  to  put 
down  aristocracy,  and  to  benefit  the  ten- 
ant !  "  I  cried,  laughing. 

"  Ay,  you  m&y  laugh,  young  sir,"  re- 
sumed Jack  Dunning ;  ee  but  such  is  the 
intention.  I  know  very  well  what  will 
be  your  course  of  reasoning ;  you  will 
say,  the  longer  the  lease  the  better  for 
the  tenant,  if  the  bargain  be  reasonably 
good  ;  and  landlords  cannot  ask  more  for 
the  use  of  their  lands  than  they  are  really 
worth  in  this  country,  there  happening  ^o 
be  more  land  than  there  are  men  to  work 
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it.  No,  no  j  landlords  rather  get  less  for 
their  lands  than  they  are  worth,  instead 
of  more,  for  that  plain  reason.  To  com- 
pel the  tenants  to  take  a  lease,  therefore, 
for  a  term  as  short  as  five  years,  is  to  in- 
jure him,  you  think ;  to  place  him  more 
at  the  control  of  his  landlord,  through  the 
little  interest  connected  with  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  moving,  and  through  the  nat- 
ural desire  he  may  possess  to  cut  the 
meadows  he  has  seeded,  and  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  manure  he  has  made  and 
carted.  I  see  how  you  reason,  young  sir ; 
but  you  are  behind  the  age — you  are  sadly 
behind  the  age." 

"The  age  is  a  queer  one,  if  I  am  !  All 
over  the  world  it  is  believed  that  long 
leases  are  favors,  or  advantages,  to  ten- 
ants ;  and  nothing  can  make  it  otherwise, 
■cmteris  paribus.  Then  what  good  will 
"the  tax  do,  after  violating  right  and  mor- 
tal justice,  if  not  positive  law,  to  lay  it  ? 
On  a  hundred  dollars  of  rent,  I  should 
have  to  pay  some  fifty-five  cents  of  taxes, 
as  I  am  assessed  on  other  things  at  Ra- 
vensnest ;  and  does  anybody  suppose  I 
will  give  up  an  estate  that  has  passed 
through  five  generations  of  my  family,  on 
account  of  a  tribute  like  that  ! " 

"Mighty  well,  sir — mighty  well,  sir! 
This  is  fine  talk  ;  but  I  could  advise  you 
not  to  speak  of  your  ancestors  at  all. 
Landlords  can't  name  their  ancestors  with 
impunity  just  now." 

"  I  name  mine  only  as  showing  a  reason 
for  a  natural  regard  for  my  paternal 
acres." 

"That  you  might  do,  if  you  were  a  ten- 
ant ;  but  not  as  a  landlord.  In  a  landlord 
it  is  aristocratic  and  intolerable  pride,  and 
to  the  last  degree  offensive — as  Dogberry 
says,  'tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.'  " 

"  But  it  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  natural 
one  should  have  some  feelings  connected 
with  it." 

"  The  more  it  is  a  fact,  the  less  it  will 
be  liked.  People  associate  social  position 
with  wealth  and  estates,  but  not  with 
farms ;  and  the  longer  one  has  such  things 
in  a  family,  the  worse  for  them  !  " 

"I  do  believe,  Jack,"  put  in  my  uncle 
Ro,  "that  the  rule  which  prevails  all  over 
the  rest'  of  the  world  is  reversed  here,  and 


that  with  us  it  is  thought  a  family's  claim 
is  lessened,  and  not  increased,  by  time." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is  !  "  answered  Dunning, 
without  giving  me  a  chance  to  speak. 
"  Do  you  know  that  you  wrote  me  a  very 
silly  letter  once,  from  Switzerland,  about 
a  family  called  De  Blonay,  that  had  been 
seated  on  the  same  rock,  in  a  little  castle, 
some  six  or  eight  hundred  years,  and  the 
sort  of  respect  and  veneration  the  circum- 
stance awakened  !  Well,  all  that  was  very 
foolish,  as  you  will  find  when  you  pay  your 
incognito  visit  to  Ravensnest.  I  will  not 
anticipate  the  result  of  your  schooling; 
but,  go  to  school." 

"As  the  Rensselaers  and  other  great 
landlords,  who  have  estates  on  durable 
leases,  will  not  be  very  likely  to  give  them 
up,  except  on  terms  that  will  suit  them- 
selves, for  a  tax  as  insignificant  as  that 
mentioned  by  Hugh,"  said  my  uncle, 
"  what  does  the  legislature  anticipate  from 
passing  the  law  ?  " 

"  That  its  members  will  be  .called  the 
friends  of  the  people,  and  not  the  friends 
of  the  landlords.  Would  any  man  tax 
his  friends  if  he  could  help  it !  " 

"But  what  will  that  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple who  compose  the  anti-renters  gain  by 
such  a  measure?  " 

"  Nothing ;  and  their  complaints  will  be 
just  as  loud,  and  their  longings  as  active 
as  ever.  Nothing  that  can  have  any 
effect  on  what  they  wish  will  be  accom- 
plished by  any  legislation  in  the  matter. 
One  committee  of  the  Assembly  has  act- 
ually reported,  you  may  remember,  that 
the  State  might  assume  the  lands,  and 
sell  them  to  the  tenants,  or  some  one  else  ; 
or  something  of  the  sort." 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
must  be  Hugh's  aegis." 

"And  that  alone  will  protect  him,  let 
me  tell  you.  But  for  that  noble  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, his  estate  would  infallibly  go  for 
one-half  of  its  true  value.  There  is  no  use 
in  mincing  things,  or  in  affecting  to  be- 
lieve men  more  honest  than  they  are — an 

INFERNAL  FEELING  OF  SELFISHNESS  IS  SO 
MUCH  TALKED  OF,  AND  CITED,  AND  RE- 
FERRED TO,  ON  ALL  OCCASIONS,  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY,    THAT    A  MAN   ALMOST    RENDERS 
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HIMSELF     RIDICULOUS     WHO     APPEARS    TO 
REST  ON  PRINCIPLE." 

"  Have  you  heard  what  the  tenants  of 
Ravensnest  aim  at  in  particular?  " 

"  They  want  to  get  Hugh's  lands,  that's 
all ;  nothing  more,  I  can  assure  you." 

"On  what  conditions,  pray?"  de- 
manded I. 

"  As  you  '  light  of  chaps,'  to  use  a  say- 
ing of  their  own.  Some  even  profess  a 
willingness  to  pay  a  fair  price." 

"But  I  do  nob  wish  to  sell  for  even  a 
fair  price.  I  have  no  desire  to  part  with 
property  that  is  endeared  to  me  by  family 
feeling  and  association.  I  have  an  expen- 
sive house  and  establishment  on  my  es- 
tate, which  obtains  its  principal  value 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  so  placed 
that  I  can  look  after  my  interests  with 
the  least  inconvenience  to  myself.  What 
can  I  do  with  the  money  but  buy  another 
estate  ?  and  I  prefer  this  that  I  have." 

"Poh  !  boy,  you  can  shave  notes,  you'll 
recollect,"  said  Uncle  Ro,  dryly.  "The 
calling  is  decided  to  be  honorable  by  the 
highest  tribunal ;  and  no  man  should  be 
above  his  business." 

"  You  have  no  right,  sir,  in  a  free  coun- 
try," returned  the  caustic  Jack  Dunning, 
"to  prefer  one  estate  to  another,  more 
especially  when  other  people  want  it. 
Your  lands  are  leased  to  honest,  hard- 
working tenants,  who  can  eat  their  din- 
ners without  silver  forks,  and  whose  an- 
cestors— " 

"  Stop  !  "  I  cried,  laughing ;  "I  bar  all 
ancestry.  No  man  has  a  right  to  ancestry 
in  a  free  country,  you'll  remember  !  " 

"That  means  landlord  ancestry  ;  as  for 
tenant  ancestry,  one  can  have  a  pedigree 
as  long  as  the  Maison  de  Levis.  No,  sir; 
every  tenant  you  have  has  every  right  to 
demand  that  his  sentiment  of  family  feel- 
ing should  be  respected .  His  father  planted 
that  orchard,  and  he  loves  the  apples  bet- 
ter than  any  other  apples  in  the  world—" 

"And  my  father  procured  the  grafts, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  them." 

"  His  grandfather  cleared,  that  field, 
and  converted  its  ashes  into  pots  and 
pearls — " 

"And  my  grandfather  received  that 
year   ten  shillings  of    rent,   for  land  off 


which  his  received  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  his  ashes." 

"  His  great-grandfather,  honest  and 
excellent  man— nay,  superhonest  and  con- 
fiding creature — first  f  took  up  '  the  land 
when  a  wilderness,  and  with  his  own 
hands  -felled  the  timber,  and  sowed  the 
wheat." 

"And  got  his  pay  twent3'-fold  for  it  all, 
or  he  would  not  have  been  fool  enough  to 
do  it.  I  had  a  great-grandfather,  too; 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  aris- 
tocratic if  I  venture  to  hint  as  much.  He 
— a  dishonest,  pestilent  knave,  no  doubt 
— leased  that  very  lot  for  six  years  with- 
out any  rent  at  all,  in  order  that  the 
'  poor  confiding  creature '  might  make 
himself  comfortable  before  fte  commenced 
paying  his  sixpence  or  shilling  an  acre 
rent  for  the  remainder  of  three  lives,  with 
a  moral  certainty  of  getting  a  renewal  on 
the  most  liberal  terms  known  to  a  new 
country  ;  and  who  knew,  the  whole  time, 
he  could  buy  land  in  fee,  within  ten  miles; 
of  his  door,  but  who  thought  this  a  better 
bargain  than  that." 

"Enough  of  this  folly,"  cried  Uncle 
Ro,  joining  in  the  laugh ;  "we  all  know 
that  in  our  excellent  America  he  who  has; 
the  highest  claims  to  anything  must  affect 
to  have  the  least,  to  stifle  the  monster 
envy ;  and  being  of  one  mind  as  to  prin- 
ciples, let  us  come  to  facts.  What  of  the 
girls,  Jack,  and  of  my  honored  mother?  " 

"  She,  noble  heroic  woman !  she  is  at 
Ravensnest  at  this  moment;  and  as  the 
girls  would  not  permit  her  to  go  alone, 
they  are  all  with  her." 

"And  did  you,  Jack  Dunning,  suffer 
them  to  go  unattended  into  a  part  of  the 
countiy  that  is  in  open  rebellion  ?  "  de- 
manded my  uncle,  reproachfully. 

"  Come,  come  !  Hodge  Littlepage,  this 
is  very  sublime  as  a  theory,  but  not  so 
clear  when  reduced  to  practice.  I  did  not 
go  with  Mrs.  Littlepage  and  her  young 
fry,  for  the  good  and  substantial  reason 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  'tarred  and 
feathered.'  " 

"  So  30U  leave  them  to  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing '  tarred  and  feathered  '  in  your  stead?" 

"  Say  what  you  will  about  the  cant  of 
freedom  that   is    becoming    so    common 
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among-  us,  and  from  which  we  were  once 
so  free ;  say  what  you  will,  Ro,  of  the  in- 
consistency of  those  who  raise  the  cry  of 
'feudality,'  and  'aristocracy,'  and  'no- 
bility,' at  the  very  moment  they  are  mani- 
festing- a  desire  for  exclusive  rights  and 
privileges  in  their  own  persons  ;  say  what 
you  will  of  dishonesty,  envy,  that  promi- 
nent American  vice,  knavery,  covetous- 
ness,  and  selfishness,  and  I  will  echo  all 
you  can  utter ;  but  do  not  say  that  a 
woman  can  be  in  serious  danger  among 
any  material  body  of  Americans,  even  if 
anti-renters  and  mock-redskins  in  the 
bargain." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right  there,  Jack, 
on  reflection.  Pardon  my  warmth ;  but  I 
have  lately  been  living  in  the  Old  World, 
and  in  a  country  in  which  women  were 
not  long  since  carried  to  the  scaffold  on 
account  of  their  politics." 

"Because  they  meddled  with  politics. 
Your  mother  is  in  no  serious  danger, 
though  it  needs  nerve  in  a  woman  to  be 
able  to  think  so.  There  are  few  women 
in  the  State,  and  fewer  of  her  time  of 
life  anywhere,  that  would  do  what  she 
has  done ;  and  I  give  the  girls  great  f 
credit  for  sticking  by  her.  Half  the 
young  men  in  town  are  desperate  at  the 
thought  of  three  such  charming  creatures 
thus  exposing  themselves  to  insult.  Your 
mother  has  onty  been  sued." 

"  Sued  !  Whom  does  she  owe,  or  what 
can  she  have  done  to  have  brought  this 
indignity  on  her  ?" 

"  You  know,  or  ought  to  know,  how  it 
is  in  this  country,  Littlepage  ;  we  must 
have  a  little  law,  even  when  most  bent  on 
breaking  it.  A  downright,  straightfor- 
ward rascal,  who  openly  sets  law  at  de- 
fiance, is  a  wonder.  Then  we  have  a 
great  talk  of  liberty,  when  plotting  to 
give  it  the  deepest  stab ;  and  religion 
even  gets  to  share  in  no  small  portion  of 
our  vices.  Thus  it  is  that  the  anti-renters 
have  dragged  in  the  law  in  aid  of  their 
designs.  1  understand  one  of  the  Rensse- 
laers  has  been  sued  for  money  borrowed 
in  a  ferryboat  to  help  him  across  a  river 
under  his  own  door,  and  for  potatoes 
bought  by  his  wife  in  the  streets  of 
Albany  !  " 


"But  neither  of  the  Rensselaers  need 
borrow  mone3T  to  cross  the  ferry,  as  the 
ferrymen  would  trust  him ;  and  no  lady 
of  the  Rensselaer  family  ever  bought  po- 
tatoes in  the  streets  of  Albany,  I'll  an- 
swer for  it." 

"  You  have  brought  back  some  knowl- 
edge from  your  travels,  I  find  !  "  said 
Jack  Dunning,  with  comic  gravit}\ 
"  Your  mother  writes  me  that  she  has 
been  sued  for  twenty -seven  pairs  of  shoes 
furnished  her  by  a  shoemaker  whom  she 
never  saw,  or  heard  of,  until  she  received 
the  summons  !  " 

"  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  species  of 
annoyances  that  has  been  adopted  to 
bully  the  landlords  out  of  their  prop- 
erty ?  " 

"  It  is ;  and  if  the  landlords  have  re- 
course even  to  the  covenants  of  their 
leases,  solemnly  and  deliberately  made, 
and  as  solemnly  guaranteed  by  a  funda- 
mental law,  the  cry  is  raised  of  '  aristoc- 
racy '  and  '  oppression  '  by  these  very  men, 
and  echoed  by  many  of  the  creatures  who 
get  seats  in  high  places  among  us — or 
what  would  be  high  places,  if  filled  with 
men  worthy  of  their  trusts." 

"  I  see.  you  do  not  mince  your  words, 
Jack." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  Words  are  all  that 
is  left  me.  I  am  of  no  more  weight  in  the 
government  of  this  State  than  that  Irish- 
man who  let  you  in  just  now  will  be  five 
years  hence — less,  for  he  will  vote  to  suit 
a  majority;  and  as  I  shall  vote  under- 
standing^, my  vote  will  probably  do  no 
one  any  good." 

Dunning  belonged  to  a  school  that  min- 
gles a  good  deal  of  speculative  and  im- 
practicable theory  with  a  great  deal  of 
sound  and  just  principles  ;  but  who  render 
themselves  useless  because  they  will  ad- 
mit of  no  compromises.  He  did  not  be- 
long to  the  class  of  American  doctrinaires, 
however,  or  to  those  who  contend  —  no, 
not  contend,  for  no  one  does  that  any 
longer  in  this  country,  whatever  may  be 
his  opinion  on  the  subject — but  those  who 
think  that  political  power,  as  in  the  last 
resort,  should  be  the  property  of  the  few, 
for  he  was  willing  New  York  should  have 
a  very  broad  constituency.    Nevertheless, 


"  You  understand  Latin,  then  ? "  demanded  the  parent,  examining  me 
over  his  spectacles  from  head  to  foot.— "A  leetle,  sir;  just  a  ferry  leetle." 

—The  Redskins. 
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he  was  opposed  to  the  universal  suffrage, 
in  its  wide  extent,  that  does  actually 
exist ;  as  I  suppose  quite  three  -  fourths 
of  the  whole  population  are  opposed  to  it, 
in  their  hearts,  though  no  political  man 
of  influence,  now  existing,  has  the  moral 
caliber  necessary  to  take  the  lead  in  put- 
ting it  down.  Dunning  deferred  to  prin- 
ciples, and  not  to  men.  He  well  knew 
that  an  infallible  whole  was  not  to  be 
composed  of  fallible  parts ;  and  while  he 
thought  majorities  ought  to  determine 
many  things,  that  there  are  rights  and 
principles  that  are  superior  to  even  such 
unanimity  as  man  can  manifest,  and 
much  more  to  their  majorities.  But  Dun- 
ning had  no  selfish  views  connected  with 
his  political  notions,  wanting  no  office, 
and  feeling  no  motive  to  affect  that  which 
he  neither  thought  nor  wished.  He  never 
had  quitted  home,  or  it  is  highly  probable 
his  views  of  the  comparative  abuses  of 
the  different  systems  that  prevail  in  the 
world  would  have  been  essentially  modi- 
fied. Those  he  saw  had  unavoidably  a 
democratic  source,  there  being  neither 
monarch  nor  aristocrat  to  produce  any 
other;  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
as  abuses  certainly  abound,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  he  sometimes  a  little 
distorted  facts  and  magnified  evils. 

"  And  my  noble,  high-spirited,  and  ven- 
erable mother  has  actually  gone  to  the 
'Nest  to  face  the  enemy  !  "  exclaimed  my 
uncle,  after  a  thoughtful  pause: 

"  She  has,  indeed  ;  and  the  noble,  high- 
spirited,  though  not  venerable,  young 
ladies  have  gone  with  her,"  returned  Mr. 
Dunning,  in  his  caustic  way. 

"  All  three,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Every  one  of  them — Martha,  Henri- 
etta, and  Anne." 

"  I  am  surprised  that  the  last  should 
have  done  so.  Anne  Marston  is  such  a 
meek,  quiet,  peace-loving  person,  that  I 
should  think  she  would  have  preferred 
remaining,  as  she  naturally  might  have 
done,  without  exciting  remark,  with  her 
own  mother." 

"She  has  not,  nevertheless.  Mrs.  Lit- 
tlepage  would  brave  the  anti-renters,  and 
the  three  maidens  would  be  her  compan- 
ions.    I  daresay,  Ro,  you  know  how  it  is 


with  the  gentle  sex,  when  they  make  up 
their  minds?  " 

"  My  girls  are  all  good  girls,  and  have 
given  me  very  little  trouble,"  answered 
my  uncle,  complacently. 

"Yes,  I  daresay  that  may  be  true. 
You  have  only  been  absent  from  home 
five  years  this  trip." 

"An  attentive  guardian,  notwithstand- 
ing, since  I  left  you  as  a  substitute.  Has 
my  mother  written  to  you  since  her  ar- 
rival among  the  hosts  of  the  Philistines  ?  " 

"She  has,  indeed,  Littlepage,"  an- 
swered Dunning,  gravely ;  "  I  have  heard 
from  her  three  times,  for  she  writes  to 
urge  my  not  appearing  on  the  'estate.  I 
did  intend  to  pa}7  her  a  visit ;  but  she  tells 
me  that  it  might  lead  to  a  violent  scene, 
and  can  do  no  good.  As  the  rents  will 
not  be  due  until  autumn,  and  Master 
Hugh  is  now  of  age,  and  was  to  be  here 
to  look  after  his  own  affairs,  I  have  seen 
no  motive  for  incurring  the  risk  of  the  tar- 
ring and  feathering,  We  American  law- 
yers, young  gentleman,  wear  no  wigs." 

V  Does  my  mother  write  herself,  or  em- 
ploy another  ?  "  inquired  my  uncle,  with 
interest. 

"She  honors  me  with  her  own  hand. 
Your  mother  writes  much  better  than 
you  do  yourself,  Roger." 

"That  is  owing  to  her  once  having 
carried  chain,  as  she  would  say  herself. 
Has  Martha  written  to  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  Sweet  little  Patty  and  I 
are  bosom  friends,  as  you  know." 

"  And  does  she  say  anything  of  the  In- 
dian and  the  negro  ?  " 

"  Jaaf  and  Susquesus  ?  To  be  sure  she 
does.  Both  are  living  still,  and  both  are 
well.  I  saw  them  myself,  and  even  ate  of 
their  venison,  so  lately  as  last  winter." 

"Those  old  fellows  must  have  each 
lived  a  great  deal  more  than  his  century, 
Jack.  They  were  with  my  grandfather 
in  the  old  French  war,  as  active,  useful 
men — older  than  my  grandfather  !  " 

"  Ay  !  a  nigger  or  a  redskin,  before  all 
others,  for  holding  on  to  life,  when  they 
have  been  temperate.  Let  me  see — that 
expedition  of  Abercrombie's  was  about 
eighty  years  since ;  why,  these  fellows 
must  be  well  turned   of  their    hundred, 
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though  Jaaf  is  rather  the  oldest,  judging 
from  appearances." 

"  I  believe  no  one  knows  the  age  of 
either.  A  hundred  each  has  been  thought 
now  for  niany  years.  Susquesus  was  sur- 
prisingly active,  too,  when  I  last  saw  him 
— like  a  healthy  man  of  eighty." 

"  He  has  failed  of  late,  though  he  act- 
ually shot  a  deer,  as  I  told  you,  last  win- 
ter. Both  the  old  fellows  stray  down  to 
the  'Nest,  Martha  writes  me  ;  and  the 
Indian  is  highly  scandalized  at  the  mis- 
erable imitations  of  his  race  that  are  now 
abroad.  I  have  even  heard  that  he  and 
Yop  have  actually  contemplated  taking 
the  field  against  them.  Seneca  Newcome 
is  their  especial  aversion." 

"How  is  Opportunity?"  I  inquired. 
"  Does  she  take  any  part  in  this  move- 
ment ?  " 

"A  decided  one,  I  hear.  She  is  anti- 
rent,  while  she  wishes  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  her  landlord ;  and  that  is  en- 
deavoring to  serve  God  and  Mammon. 
She  is  not  the  first,  however,  by  a  thou- 
sand, that  wears  two  faces  in  this  busi- 
ness." 

"  Hugh  has  a  deep  admiration  of  Oppor- 
tunity," observed  my  uncle,  "and  j'-ou 
had  needs  be  tender  in  your  strictures. 
The  modern  Seneca,  I  take  it,  is  dead 
against  us?" 

'*■  Seneky  wishes  to  go  to  the  legislature, 
and  of  course  he  is  on  the  side  of  votes. 
Then  his  brother  is  a  tenant  at  the  mill, 
and  naturally  wishes  to  be  the  landlord. 
He  is  also  interested  in  the  land  himself. 
One  thing  has  struck  me  in  this  contro- 
versy as  highly  worthy  of  notice ;  and  it 
is  the  naivete  with  which  men  reconcile 
the  obvious  longing  of  covetousness  with 
what  they  are  pleased  to  fancy  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  !.  When  a  man  has  worked 
a  farm  a  certain  number  of  years,  he 
boldly  sets  up  the  doctrine  that  the  fact 
itself  gives  him  a  high  moral  claim  to 
possess  it  forever.  A  moment's  examina- 
tion will  expose  the  fallacy  by  which  these 
sophists  apply  the  flattering  unction  to 
their  souls.  They  work  their  farms  under 
a  lease,  and  in  virtue  of  its  covenants. 
Now,  in  a  moral  sense,  all  that  time  can 
do  in  such  a  case  is  to  render  these  cove- 


nants the  more  sacred,  and  consequently 
more  binding  ;  but  these  worthies,  whose 
morality  is  all  on  one  side,  imagine  that- 
these  time-honored  covenants  give  them 
a  right  to  fly  from  their  own  conditions 
during  their  existence,  and  to  raise  pre- 
tensions far  exceeding  anything  they 
themselves  confer,  the  moment  they 
cease." 

"  Poh,  poh  !  Jack ;  there  is  no  need  of 
refining  at  all,  to  come  at  the  merits  of 
such  a  question.  This  is  a  civilized  coun- 
try, or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  a  civilized  coun- 
try, it  will  respect  the  rights  of  property, 
and  its  own  laws ;  and  if  the  reverse,  it 
will  not  respect  them.  As  for  setting  up 
the  doctrine,  at  this  late  day,  when  mil- 
lions and  millions  are  invested  in  this  par- 
ticular species  of  property,  that  the 
leasehold  tenure  is  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  institutions  of  which  it  has  substantial- 
ly formed  a  part,  ever  since  those  institu- 
tions have  themselves  had  an  existence,  it 
requires  a  bold  front,  and  more  capacity 
than  any  man  at  Albany  possesses,  to 
make  the  doctrines  go  down.  Men  may 
run  off  with  the  notion  that  the  tenden- 
cies to  certain  abuses,  which  mark  every 
system,  form  their  spirit;  but  this  is  a 
fallacy  that  a  very  little  thought  will  cor- 
rect. It  is  true  that  proposals  have  actu- 
ally been  made,  by  these  pretenders  to 
liberty,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  act  as 
arbitrators  between  the  landlords  and 
tenants,  and  to  decide  points  that  no  one 
has  any  right  to  raise?  " 
'"True  as  Holy  Writ;  and  a  regular 
c  Star  Chamber  '  tribunal  it  would  be  !  It 
is  wonderful,  after  all,  how  extremes  do 
meet ! " 

"That  is  as  certain  as  the  return  of  the 
sun  after  night.  But  let  us  now  talk  of 
our  project,  Jack,  and  of  the  means  of  get- 
ting among  these  self-deluded  men — de- 
luded by  their  own  covetousness — without 
being  discovered  ;  for  I  am  determined  to 
see  them,  and  to  judge  of  their  motives 
and  conduct  for  myself." 

"Take  care  of  the  tar-barrel,  and  of 
the  pillow-case  of  feathers,  Roger  !  " 

"  I  shall  endeavor  so  to  do." 

We  then  discussed  the  matter  before  us 
at  length  and  leisurely.    I  shall  not  relate 
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all  that  was  said,  as  it  would  be  going 
over  the  same  ground  twice,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  regular  narrative.  At  the 
usual  hour,  we  retired  to  our  beds,  re- 
taining the  name  of  Davidson,  as  conven- 
ient and  prudent.  Next  day  Mr.'  John 
Dunning  busied  himself  in  our  behalf,  and 
made  himself  exceedingly  useful  to  us.  In 
his  character  of  an  old  bachelor,  he  had 
many  acquaintances  at  the  theater  ;  and 
through  his  friends  of  the  green-room  he 
supplied  each  of  us  with  a  wig.  Both  my 
uncle  and  myself  spoke  German  reasona- 
bly well,  and  our  original  plan  was  to 
travel  in  the  character  of  immigrant 
trinket  and  essence  peddlers.  But  I  had  a 
fancy  for  a  hand-organ  and  a  monkey ; 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Roger  Litttlepage,  senior,  was  to  under- 
take this  adventure  with  a  box  of  cheap 
watches  and  gilded  trinkets  ;  while  Mr. 
Hugh  Roger  Littlepage,  junior,  was  to 
commence  his  travels  at  home,  in  the 
character  of  a  music-grinder.  Modesty 
will  not  permit  me  to  say  all  I  might,  in 
favor  of  my  own  skill  in  music  in  general ; 
but  I  sang  well  for  an  amateur,  and 
played  both  on  the  violin  and  flute,  far 
better  than  is  common. 

Everything  was  arranged  in  the  course 
of  the  following  day,  our  wigs  of  them- 
selves completely  effecting  all  the  dis- 
guises that  were  necessarj7.  As  for  my 
uncle,  he  was  nearly  bald,  and  a  wig  was 
no  great  encumbrance ;  but  my  shaggy 
locks  gave  me  some  trouble.  A  little 
clipping,  however,  answered  the  turn ; 
and  I  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  myself,  in 
costume,  that  afternoon,  before  Dun- 
ning's  dressing  -  room  glass.  We  got 
round  the  felony  law,  about  being  armed 
and  disguised,  by  carrying  no  weapons 
but  our  tools  in  the  way  of  trade. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  And  she  hath  smiles  to  earth  unknown- 
Smiles,  that  with  motion  of  their  own 
Do  spread,  and  sink,  and  rise : 
That  come  and  go  with  endless  play 
And  ever,  as  they  pass  away, 
Are  hidden  in  her  eyes."— Wordsworth. 

I  was  early  in  costume  the  following 
morning.     I  question  if  my  own  mother 


could  have  known  me,  had  she  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  whiskers  sprout  on  my 
cheeks,  and  to  contemplate  my  counte- 
nance as  a  man.  I  went  into  Dunning's 
library,  drew  the  little  hurdy-gurdy  from 
its  hiding-place,  slung  it,  and  began  to 
play  "  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning," 
with  spirit,  and,  I  trust  I  may  add,  with 
execution.  I  was  in  the  height  of  the  air, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Barney  thrust 
his  high-cheeked-bone  face  into  the  room, 
his  mouth  as  wide  open  as  that  of  a  frozen 
porker. 

"  Where  the  divil  did  ye  come  from  !  " 
demanded  the  new  footman,  with  the 
muscles  of  that  vast  aperture  of  his 
working  from  grin  to  grim,  and  grim 
to  grin  again.  "Yee's  wilcome  to  the 
tchune ;  but  how  comes  ye  here  ?  " 

"  I  coomes  vrom  Halle,  in  Predssen. 
Vat  isht  your  vaterland  ?  " 

"  Bee  yees  a  Jew  ?  " 

"Nein — I  isht  a  goot  Christian.  Vilt 
you  haf  Yankee  Tootle  ?  " 

"  Yankee  T'under  !  Ye'll  wake  up  the 
mashter,  and  he'll  be  displais'd,  else  ye 
might  work  on  that  tchune  till  the  end  of 
time.  That  I  should  hear  it  here,  in  my 
own  liberary,  and  ould  Ireland  free  thou- 
sand laigues  away !  " 

A  laugh  from  Dunning  interrupted  the 
dialogue,  when  Barney  vanished,  no  doubt 
anticipating  some  species  of  American 
punishment  for  a  presumed  delinquency. 
Whether  the  blundering,  well-meaning, 
honest  fellow  really  ascertained  who  we 
were  that  breakfasted  with  his  master,  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  we  got  the  meal  and 
left  the  house  without  seeing  his  face 
again,  Dunning  having  a  young  yellow 
fellow  to  do  the  service  of  the  table. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  felt  a  little 
awkward  at  finding  myself  in  the  streets 
of  New  York  in  such  a  guise ;  but  the 
gravity  and  self-possession  of  my  uncle 
were  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to 
me.  He  actually  sold  a  watch  on  the 
wharf  before  the  boat  left  it,  though  I 
imputed  his  success  to  the  circumstance 
that  his  price  was  what  a  brother  dealer, 
who  happened  to  be  trading  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  pronounced  "onconscion- 
ably  low."    We  took  a  comfortable  state- 
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room  between  us,  under  the  pretense  of 
locking-  up  our  property,  and  strolled 
about  the  boat,  gaping-  and  looking  curi- 
ous as  became  our  class. 

"  Here  are  at  least  a  dozen  people  that 
I  know,"  said  my  uncle,  as  we  were 
lounging  around — loafing  around  is  the 
modern  Doric — about  the  time  that  the 
boat  was  paddling  past  Fort  Washing- 
ton ;  "  I  nave  reconnoitered  in  all  quarters 
and  find  quite  a  dozen.  I  have  been  con- 
versing with  an  old  school-fellow,  and  one 
with  whom  I  have  ever  lived  in  tolerable 
intimacy,  for  the  last  "ten  minutes,  and 
find  my  broken  English  and  disguise  are 
perfect.  I  am  confident  my  dear  mother 
herself  would  not  recognize  me." 

"  We  can  then  amuse  ourselves  with 
my  grandmother  and  the  young  ladies," 
I  answered,  "when  we  reach  the  'Nest. 
For  my  part,  it  strikes  me  that  we  had 
better  keep  our  own  secret  to  the  last 
moment." 

"  Hush !  As  I  live,  there  is  Seneca 
Newcome  this  moment  !  He  is  coming 
this  way,  and  we  must  be  Germans 
again." 

Sure  enough,  there  was  'Squire  Seneky, 
as  the  honest  farmers  around  the  'Nest 
call  him ;  though  many  of  them  must 
change  their  practices,  or  it  will  shortly 
become  so  absurd  to  apply  the  term 
"  honest"  to  them  that  no  one  will  have 
the  hardihood  to  use  it.  Newcome  came 
slowry  toward  the  forecastle,  on  which 
we  were  standing ;  and  my  uncle  deter- 
mined to  get  into  conversation  with  him, 
as  a  means  of  further  proving  the  virtue 
of  our  disguises,  as  well  as  possibly  of 
opening  the  way  to  some  communications 
that  might  facilitate  our  visit  to  the  'Nest. 
With  this  view,  the  pretended  peddler 
drew  a  watch  from  his  pocket,  and  offer- 
ing it  meekly  to  the  inspection  of  the 
quasi  lawyer,  he  said — 

"Puy  a  vatch,  shentlemens  ?  " 

"  Hey  !  what  ?  Oh  a  watch,"  returned 
Seneca,  in  that  high,  condescending,  vul-, 
gar  key,  with  which  the  salt  of  the  earth 
usually  affect  to  treat  those  they  evi- 
dently think  much  beneath  them  in  intel- 
lect, station,  or  some  other  great  essential, 
at   the  very  moment  they  are  bursting 


with  envy,  and  denouncing  as  aristocrats 
all  who  are  above  them.  "  Hey,  a  watch 
is  it  ?  What  countryman  are  you,  friend  ?" 

"A  Charmans — ein  Teutscher." 

"  A  German — ine  Tycher  is  the  place 
you  come  from,  I  s'pose  ?  " 

"Nein — ein  Teutscher  isht  a  Charman." 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  understand.  How  long 
have  you  been  in  Ameriky?" 

"Twelf  moont's." 

"Why,  that's  most  long  enough  to 
make  you  citizens.     Where  do  you  live  ?  " 

"Nowhere;  I  lifs  jest  asht  it  happens — 
soometimes  here,  ant  soometimes  dere." 

"Ay,  ay  !  I  understand — no  legal  domi- 
cile, but  lead  a  wandering  life.  Have  you 
many  of  these  watches  for  sale  ?  " 

"  Yees — I  haf  asht  many  as  twenty. 
Dey  are  as  sheep  as  dirt,  and  go  like 
pig  clocks." 

"  And  what  may  be  your  price  for 
this  ?  " 

"  Dat  you  can  haf  for  only  eight  tol- 
lars.  Effery  poty  wilt  say  it  is  golt  dat 
doesn't  know  petter." 

"Oh!  it  isn't  gold  then— I  swan  !  "— 
what  this  oath  meant  I  never  exactly 
knew,  though  I  suppose  it  to  be  a  Puri- 
tan mode  of  saying  "  I  swear  !  "  the  at- 
tempts to  cheat  the  devil  in  this  way 
being  very  common  among  their  pious 
descendants,  though  even  "Smith  Thomp- 
son "  himself  can  do  no  man  any  good 
in  such  a  case  of  conscience — "  I  swan  ! 
you  come  plaguy  near  taking  even  me  in  ! 
Will  you  come  down  from  that  price 
any  ?  " 

"  If  you  wilt  gif  me  some  atfice,  per- 
haps I  may.  You  look  like  a  goot  shen- 
tlemans,  and  one  dat  woultn't  sheat  a 
poor  Charmans ;  ant  effery  poty  wants 
so  much  to  sheat  de  poor  Charmans,  dat 
I  will  take  six,  if  you  will  drow  in  some 
atfice." 

"  Advice  ?  You  have  come  to  the  right 
man  for  that  ?  Walk  a  little  this  way, 
where  we  shall  be  alone.  What  is  the 
natur'  of  the  matter — action  on  the  case, 
or  a  tort  ?" 

"  Nein,  nein !  it  isht  not  law  dat  I 
wants,  but  atfice." 

"  Well,  but  advice  leads  to  law,  ninety- 
nine  times  in  a  hundred." 
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"  Ya,  ya,"  answered  the  peddler,  laugh- 
ing- ;  "  dat  may  be  so ;  put  it  isht  not  vat 
I  vants — I  vants  to  know  vere  a  Char- 
man  can  trafel  wit'  his  goots  in  de 
country,  and  not  in  de  pig  towns." 

'*  I  understand  you— six  dollars,  hey  ! 
That  sounds  high  for  such  a  looking 
watch" — he  had  just  before  mistaken  it 
for  gold — "but  I'm  always  the  poor  man's 
friend,  and  despise  aristocracy" — what 
Seneca  hated  with  the  strongest  hate  he 
ever  fancied  he  despised  the  most,  and  by 
aristocracy  he  merely  understood  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  in  the  true  signification 
of  the  words — "why,  I'm  alwaj'S  ready 
to  help  along  the  honest  citizen.  If  you 
could  make  up  3'our  mind,  now,  to  part 
with  this  one  watch  for  nawthin',  I  think 
I  could  tell  you  a  part  of  the  country 
where  you  might  sell  the  other  nineteen 
in  a  week." 

"Goot!"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  cheer- 
fully. "  Take  him — he  ist  your  broberty 
and  wilcome.  Only  show  me  de  town 
where  I  canst  sell  de  nineteen  udders." 

Had  my  uncle  Ro  been  a  true  son  of 
peddling,  he  would  have  charged  a  dollar 
extra  on  each  of  the  nineteen,  and  made 
eleven  dollars  by  his  present  liberality. 

"  It  is  no  town  at  all — only  a  township," 
returned  the  liberal  Seneca.  "Did  you 
expect  it  would  be  a  city  ?  " 

"Vat  cares  I  ?  I  woult  radder  sell  my 
vatches  to  goot,  honest  countrymen,  dan 
asht  to  de  best  burghers  in  de  land." 

"  You're  my  man  !  The  right  spirit  is 
in  you.  I  hope  you're  no  patroon — no 
aristocrat?  " 

"  I  don't  know  vat  isht  badroon,  or  vat 
isht  arishtocrat." 

"No  !  You  are  a  happy  man  in  your 
ignorance.  A  patroon  is  a  nobleman  who 
owns  another  man's  land  ;  and  an  aristo- 
crat is  a  body  who  thinks  himself  better 
than  his  neighbors,  friend." 

"  Well,  den,  I  isht  no  badroon,  for  I 
don't  own  no  land  at  all,  not  even  my 
own  ;  and  I  ishn't  petter  asht  no  poty  at 
all." 

"Yes,  you  be  ;  you've  only  to  think  so, 
and  you'll  be  the  greatest  gentleman  of 
'em  all." 

"  Well,  den,  I  will  dry  and  dink  so,  and 


pe  petter  asht  de  greatest  shentlemans  of 
dem  all.  But  dat  won't  do,  nudder,  as 
dat  vilt  make  me  petter  dan  you  ;  for  you 
are  one  of  de  gratest  of  dem  all,  shentle- 
mans." 

"  Oh  !  as  for  me,  let  me  alone.  I  scorn 
being  on  their  level.  I  go  for  '  down  with 
the  rents  ! '  and  so'll  you,  too,  afore 
you've  been  a  week  in  our  part  of  the 
country." 

"  Vat  isht  de  rent  dat  you  vants  to  git 
down  ?  " 

"It's  a  thing  that's  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  institutions,  as  you  can  see 
by  my  feelin's  at  this  very  moment.  But 
no  matter?  I'll  keep  the  watch,  if  you 
say  so,  and  show  you  the  way  into  that 
part  of  the  country,  as  your  pay." 

"  Agreed,  shentlemans.  Vat  I  vants 
is  atfice,  and  vat  you  vants  is  a  watch." 

Here  uncle  Ro  laughed  so  much  like 
himself,  when  he  ought  clearly  to  have 
laughed  in  -broken  English,  that  I  was 
very  much  afraid  he  might  gave  the 
alarm  to  our  companion ;  but  he  did  not. 
From  that  time  the  best  relation  existed 
between  us  and  Seneca,  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  recognized  us  by  sundry  smiles 
and  winks,  though  I  could  plainly  see  he 
did  not  like  the  anti-aristocratic  principle 
sufficiently  to  wish  to  seem  too  intimate 
with  us.  Before  we  reached  the  islands, 
however,  he  gave  us  directions  where  to 
meet  him  in  the  mornings  and  we  parted, 
when  the  boat  stopped  alongside  of  the 
pier  at  Albany  that  afternoon,  the  best 
friends  in  the  world. 

"Albany!  dear,  good  old  Albany!" 
exclaimed  my  uncle  Ro,  as  we  stopped  on 
the  draw  of  the  bridge  to  look  at  the  busy 
scene  in  the  basin,  where  literally  hun- 
dreds of  canal-boats  were  either  lying  to 
discharge  or  to  load,  or  were  coming  and 
going,  to  saj'  nothing  of  other  craft : 
"  dear,  good  old  Albany  !  you  are  a  town 
to  which  I  ever  return  with  pleasure,  for 
you  at  least  never  disappoint  me.  A  first- 
rate  countay- place  you  are  ;  and,  though 
I  miss  your  quaint  old  Dutch  church,  and 
your  rustic-looking  old  English  church 
from  the  center  of  your  principal  street, 
almost  every  change  you  make  is  respect- 
able.    I  know  nothing  that  tells  so  much 
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against  you  as  changing-  the  same  of 
Market  Street  by  the  paltry  imitation  of 
Broadway ;  but,  considering  that  a  horde 
of  Yankees  have  come  down  upon  you 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  you  are  lucky  that  the  street  was 
not  called  the  Appian  Way.  But,  excel- 
lent old  Albany  !  whom  even  the  corrup- 
tions of  politics  cannot  change  in  the  core, 
lying  against  the  hill-side,  and  surrounded 
with  thy  picturesque  scenes,  there  is  an 
air  of  respectability  about  thee  that  I  ad- 
mire, and  a  quiet  prosperity  that  I  love. 
Yet,  how  changed  since  my  boyhood ! 
Thy  simple  stoops  have  all  vanished ;  thy 
gables  are  disappearing ;  marble  and 
granite  are  rising  in  thy  streets,  too,  but 
they  take  honest  shapes,  and  are  free 
from  the  ambition  of  mounting  on  stilts  ; 
ttry  basin  has  changed  the  whole  character 
of  thy  once  semi-sylvan,  semi-commercial 
river ;  but  it  gives  to  thy  young  manhood 
an  appearance  of  abundance  and  thrift 
that  promise  well  for  thy  age  !  " 

The  reader  may  .depend  on  it  that  I 
laughed  heartily  at  this  rhapsody ;  for  I 
could  hardly  enter  into  my  uncle's  feel- 
ings. Albany  is  certainly  a  very  good 
sort  of  a  place,  and  relatively  a  more  re- 
spectable-looking town  than  the  "  com- 
mercial emporium,"  which,  after  all,  ex- 
ternally, is  a  mere  huge  expansion  of  a 
very  marked  mediocrity,  with  the  preten- 
sion of  a  capital  in  its  estimate  of  itself. 
But  Albany  lays  no  claim  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  provincial  town,  and  in  that 
class  it  is  highly  placed.  By  the  way, 
there  is  nothing  in  which  "  our  people," 
to  jspeak  idiomatically,  more  deceive 
themselves,  than  in  their  estimate  of  what 
composes  a  capital.  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  suppose  that  the  representatives 
of  such  a  government  as  this  could  im- 
part to  any  place  the  tone,  opinions,  hab- 
its and  manners  of  a  capital,  for,  if  they 
did,  they  would  impart  it  on  the  novel 
principle  of  communicating  that  which 
they  do  not  possess  in  their  own  persons. 
Congress  itself,  though  tolerably  free 
from  most  shackles,  including  those  of  the 
Constitution,  is  not  up  to  that.  In  my 
opinion,  a  man  accustomed  to  the  world 
might  be  placed  blindfolded  in  the  most 


finished  quarter  of  New  York,  and  the 
place  has  new  quarters  in  which  the  in- 
congruities I  have  already  mentioned  do 
not  exist,  and  my  life  on  it,  he  could  pro- 
nounce, as  soon  as  the  bandage  was  re- 
moved, that  he  was  not  in  a  town  where 
the  tone  of  a  capital  exists.  The  least 
thing  to  make  a  capital  is  trade.  Indeed 
the  man  who  hears  the  words  "  business  " 
and  "  the  merchants  "  ringing  in  his  ears, 
may  safely  conclude,  de  facto,  that  he  is 
not  in  a  capital.  Now  a  New  York  vil- 
lage is  often  much  less  rustic  than  the 
villages  of  the  most  advanced  country  of 
Europe ;  but  a  New  York  town  is  many 
degrees  below  any  capital  of  a  large  state 
in  the  old  world. 

Will  New  York  ever  be  a  capital  ?  Yes 
— out  of  all  question,  yes.  But  the  day 
will  not  come  until  after  the  sudden 
changes  of  condition  which  immediately 
and  so  naturally  succeeded  the  Revolu- 
tion, have  ceased  to  influence  ordinary 
societj'-,  and  those  above  again  impart 
to  those  below  more  than  they  receive. 
This  restoration  to  the  natural  state  of 
things  must  take  place  as  soon  as  society 
gets  settled  ;  and  there  will  be  nothing 
to  prevent  a  town  living  under  our  own 
institutions — spirit,  tendencies  and  all — 
from  obtaining  the  highest  tone  that 
ever  yet  prevailed  in  a  capital.  The 
folly  is  in  anticipating  the  natural  course 
of  events.  Nothing  will  more  hasten  these 
events,  however,  than  a  literature  that 
is  controlled,  not  by  the  lower,  but  by 
the  higher  opinion  of  the  country ;  which 
literature  is  yet,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
be  created. 

I  had  dispensed  with  the  monkey,  after 
trying  to  get  along  with  the  creature  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  went  around  only 
with  my  music.  I  would  rather  manage 
an  army  of  anti-renters  than  one  monkey. 
With  the  hurdy-gurdy  slung  around  my 
neck,  therefore,  I  followed  my  uncle,  who 
actually  sold  another  \vatch  before  we 
reached  a  tavern.  Of  course  we  did  not 
presume  to  go  to  Congress  Hall,  or  the 
Eagle,  for  we  knew  we  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted. This  was  the  toughest  part  of 
our  adventures.  I  am  of  the  opinion  my 
uncle  made  a  mistake ;  for  he  ventured  to 
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a  second-class  house,  under  the  impression 
that  one  of  the  sort  usually  frequented  by 
men  of  our  supposed  stamp  might  prove 
too  coarse  for  us  altogether.  I  think  we 
should  have  been  better  satisfied  with  the 
coarse  fare  of  a  coarse  tavern,  than  with 
the  shabby-genteel  of  the  house  we  blun- 
dered into.  In  the  former  everything-  would 
have  reminded  us,  in  a  way  we  expected 
to  be  reminded,  that  we  were  out  of  the 
common  track ;  and  we  might  have  been 
amused  with  the  change,  though  it  is  one 
singularly  hard  to  be  endured.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  a  young  man,  accus- 
tomed from  childhood  to  the  better  habits 
of  the  country,  but  who  went  to  sea,  a  lad 
before  the  mast,  declare  that  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  shipmates — and  there  is  no 
vulgarity  about  a  true  sailor,  even  when 
coarsest— gave  him  more  trouble  to  over- 
come, than  all  the  g-ales,  ph3rsical  suffer- 
ings, labor?  exposures  and  dangers,  put 
together.  I  must  confess,  I  have  found  it 
so,  too,  in  my  little  experience.  While 
acting-  as  a  strolling  musician,  I  could  g-et 
along  with  anything  better  than  the  coarse 
habits  which  I  encountered  at  the  table. 
Your  silver-forkisms,  and  your  purely 
conventional  customs,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  no  man  of  the  world  attaches  any 
serious  importance  to  ;  but  there  are  con- 
ventionalities that  belong  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  civilized  societ}', 
which  become  second  nature,  and  with 
which  it  gets  to  be  hard,  indeed,  to  dis- 
pense. I  shall  say  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  disagreeables  of  my  new  trade,  there- 
fore, but  stick  to  the  essentials. 

The  morning  of  the  day  which  succeeded 
that  of  our  arrival  at  Albany,  my  uncle 
Ro  and  I  took  our  seats  in  the  train,  in- 
tending to  go  to  Saratoga,  vid  Troy.  I 
wonder  the  Trojan  who  first  thought  of 
playing  this  travesty  on  Homer,  did  not 
think  of  calling  the  place  Troyville,  or 
Troy  borough !  That  would  have  been 
semi  -  American,  at  least,  whereas  the 
present  appellation  is  so  purely  classical  ! 
It  is  impossible  to  walk  through  the 
streets  of  this  neat  and  flourishing  town, 
which  already  counts  its  twenty  thousand 
souls,  and  not  have  the  images  of  Achilles 
and    Hector,   and    Priam,  and    Hecuba, 


pressing  on  the  imagination  a  little  un- 
comfortably. Had  the  place  been  called 
Try,  the  name  would  have  been  a  sensible 
one ;  for  it  is  trying  all  it  can  to  get  the 
better  of  Albany;  and,  much  as  I  love 
the  latter  venerable  old  town,  I  hope  Troy 
may  succeed  in  its  trying  to  prevent  the 
Hudson  from  being  bridged.  By  the  way, 
I  will  here  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  never  seen  any  country  but  their 
own,  that  there  is  a  view  on  the  road  be- 
tween Schenectady  and  this  Grecian  place, 
just  where  the  heights  give  the  first  fulL 
appearance  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
including- glimpses  of  Waterford,  Lansing- 
burg  and  Albany,  with  a  full  view  of  both 
Troys,  which  gives  one  a  better  idea  of 
the  affluence  of  European  scenery  than 
any  other  spot  I  can  recall  in  America. 
To  my  hurdy-gurdy  : 

I  made  my  first  essay  as  a  musician  in 
public  beneath  the  windows  of  the  prin- 
cipal inn  of  Troy.  I  cannot  say  much  in 
favor  of  the  instrument,  though  I  trust 
the  playing-  itself  was  somewhat  respect- 
able. This  I  know  full  well,  that  I  soon 
brought  a  dozen  fair  faces  to  the  windows 
of  the  inn,  and  that  each  was  decorated 
with  a  smile.  Then  it  was  that  I  regret- 
ted the  monkey.  Such  an  opening  could 
not  but  awaken  the  dormant  ambition  of 
even  a  "patriot"  of  the  purest  water, 
and  I  will  own  I  was  gratified. 

Among-  the  curious  who  thus  appeared, 
were  two  whom  I  at  once  supposed  to  be 
father  and  daughter.  The  former  was  a 
clergyman,  and,  as  I  fancied  by  some- 
thing in  his  air  of  "  the  Church,"  begging 
pardon  of  those  who  take  offense  at  this 
exclusive  title,  and  to  whom  I  will  just 
give  a  hint  in  passing.  Any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  mankind,  will  at  once 
understand  that  no  man  who  is  certain  of 
possessing  any  particular  advantage,  ever 
manifests  much  sensibility  because  an- 
other lays  claim  to  it  also.  In  the  con- 
stant strug-gies  of  the  jealous,  for  instance, 
on  the  subject  of  that  universal  source  of 
jealous  feeling,  social  position,  that  man 
or  woma/i  who  is  conscious  of  claims 
never  troubles  himself  or  herself  about 
them.  For  them  the  obvious  fact  is  suf- 
ficient.    If  it  be  answered  to  this  that  the 
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pretension  of  "ihe  Church,"  is  exclusive, 
I  shall  admit  it  is,  and  "  conclusive  "  too. 
It  is  not  exclusive,  however,  in  the  sense 
urged,  since  no  one  denies  that  there  are 
many  branches  to  "the  Church,"  al- 
though those  branches  do  not  embrace 
everything-.  I  would  advise  those  who 
take  offense  at  "our"  styling'  "our- 
selves" "  the  Church,"  to  style  them- 
selves "the  Church,"  just  as  they  call 
all  their  parsons  bishops,  and  see  who  will 
care  about  it.  That  is  a  touch-stone 
which  will  soon  separate  the  true  metal 
from  the  alloy. 

My  parson,  I  could  easily  see,  was  a 
Church  clergyman — not  a  meeting-house. 
clergyman.  How  I  ascertained  that  fact 
at  a  glance  I  shall  not  reveal ;  but  I  also 
saw  in  his  countenance  some  of  that  curi- 
osity which  marks  simplicity  of  character : 
it  was  not  a  vulgar  feeling,  but  one  which 
induced  him  to  beckon  me  to  approach  a 
little  nearer.  I  did  so,  when  he  invited 
me  in.  It  was  a  little  awkward,  at  first, 
I  must  acknowledge,  to  be  beckoned  about 
in  this  manner ;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  air  and  countenance  of  the  daugh- 
ter that  induced  me  not  to  hesitate  about 
complying.  I  cannot  say  that  her  beauty 
was  so  very  striking,  though  she  was  de- 
cidedly pretty  ;  but  the  expression  of  her 
face,  eyes,  smile,  and  all  put  together, 
was  so  singularly  sweet  and  feminine,  that 
I  felt  impelled  by  a  sympathy  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  explain,  to  enter  the  house, 
and  ascend  to  the  door  of  a  parlor  that  I 
saw  at  once  was  public,  though  it  then 
contained  no  one  but  my  proper  hosts. 

"  Walk  in,  young  man,"  said  the  father 
in  a  benevolent  tone  of  voice.  "  I  am 
curious  to  see  that  instrument ;  and  my 
daughter  here,  who  has  a.  taste  for  music, 
wishes  it  as  much  as  I  do  myself.  What 
do  you  call  it." 

"  Hurty-gurty, "  I  answered. 

"  From  what  part  of  the  world  do  you 
come,  my  young  friend  ?  "  continued  the 
clergyman,  raising  his  meek  eyes  to  mine 
still  more  curiously. 

"Vrom  Charmany ;  vrom  I^reussen, 
vere  did  reign  so  late  de  good  Koenig 
Wilhelm." 

"  What  does  he  say,  Molly?  " 


So  the  pretty  creature  bore  the  name  of 
Mary.  1  liked  the  Molly,  loo ;  it  was  a 
good  sign,  as  none  but  the  truly  respect- 
able dare  use  such  familiar  appellations  in 
these  ambitious  times.  Molly  sounded  as 
if  these  people  had  the  aplomb  of  position 
and  conscious  breeding.  Had  they  been 
vulgar,  it  would  have  been  Mollissa. 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  translate,  father," 
answered  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  that 
had  ever  poured  its  melody  on  my  ear,  and 
which  was  rendered  still  more  musical  by 
the  slight  laugh  that  mingled  with  it. 
"He  says  he  is  from  Germany  —  from 
Prussia,  where  the  good  King  William 
lately  reigned." 

I  liked  the  "father,"  too — that  sounded 
refreshing,  after  passing  a  night  among 
a  tribe  of  foul-nosed  adventurers  in  hu- 
manity, every  one  of  whom  had  done  his 
or  her  share  toward  caricaturing  the  once 
pretty  appellatives  of  "pa"  and  "ma." 
A  young  lady  may  still  say  "papa,"  or 
even  "mamma,"  though  it  were  far  bet- 
ter that  she  said  "father"  and  "mo- 
ther; "  but  as  for  "pa  "  and  "ma,"  they 
are  now  done  with  in  respectable  life. 
They  will  not  even  do  for  the  nursery. 

"And  this  instrument  is  a  hurdy-gur- 
dy ?"  continued  the  clergyman.  "What 
have  we  here — the  name  spelt  on  it  ?  " 

"Dat  isht  de  maker's  name — Hochstiel 
fecit." 

"  Fecit  ?  "  repeated  the  clergyman ;  "  is 
that  German?" 

"  Nein — dat  isht  Latin;  facio,  feci, 
factum,  facere—feci,  fecisti,  fecit.  It 
means  make,  I  suppose  you  know." 

The  parson  looked  at  me  and  at  my 
dress  and  figure  with  open  surprise,  and 
smiled  as  his  eye  glanced  at  his  daughter. 
If  asked  why  I  made  this  silly  display  of 
lower-form  learning,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  chafed  at  being  fancied  a  mere  every- 
day street  musician,  that  had  left  his 
monkey  at  home,  by  the  charming  girl 
who  stood  graceful^  bending  over  her 
father's  elbow,  as  the  latter  examined  the 
inscription  that  was  stamped  on  a  small 
piece  of  ivory  which  had  been  let  into  the 
instrument.  I  could  see  that  Mary  shrunk 
back  a  little  under  the  sensitive  feeling, 
so  natural  to  her  sex,  that  she  was  mani- 
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festing  too  much  freedom  of  manner  tor 
the  presence  of  the  youth  who  was  nearer 
to  her  own  class  than  she  could  have 
supposed  it  possible  for  a  player  on  the 
hurdy-gurdy  to  be.  A  blush  succeeded  ; 
but  the  glance  of  the  soft  blue  eye  that 
instantly  followed,  seemed  to  set  all  at 
rest,  and  she  leaned  over  her  father's 
elbow  again. 

"You  understand  Latin,  then?  "  de- 
manded the  parent,  examining  me  over 
his  spectacles  from  head  to  foot. 

"Aleetle,  sir — just  a  ferry  leetle.  In 
my  coontry,  efery  mans  isht  obliget  to  be 
a  soldier  some  time,  and  them  t'at  knows 
Latin  can  be  made  sergeants  and  cor- 
porals." 

"  That  is  Prussia,  is  it  ?  " 

"Ya — Preussen,  vere  so  late  did  reign 
de  goot  Koenig  Wilhelm." 

"And  is  Latin  much  understood  among 
you  ?  I  have  heard  that,  in  Hungary, 
most  well-informed  persons  even  speak 
the  tongue." 

"In  Charmany  it  isht  not  so.  We  all 
l'arnts  somet'ing,  but  not  all  dost  l'arn 
efery  t'ing." 

I  could  see  a  smile  struggling  around 
the  sweet  lips  of  that  dear  girl,  after  I 
had  thus  delivered  myself,  as  I  fancied, 
with  a  most  accurate  inaccuracy  ;  but  she 
succeeded  in  repressing  it,  though  those 
provoking  eyes  of  hers  continued  to  laugh, 
much  of  the  tiuie  our  interview  lasted. 

"  Oh  !  I  very  well  know  that  in  Prussia 
the  schools  are  quite  good,  and  that  your 
government  pays  great  attention  to  the 
wants  of  all  classes,"  rejoined  the  clergy- 
man ;  "but  I  confess  some  surprise  that 
you  should  understand  anything  of  Latin. 
Now,  even  in  this  county,  where  we  boast 
so  much — " 

"Ye-e-s,"  I  could  not  remain  from 
drawling  out,  "dey  does  poast  a  great 
teal  in  dis  coontry  !  " 

Mary  actually  laughed  ;  whether  it  was 
at  my  words,  or  at  the  somewhat  comical 
manner  I  had  assumed  —  a  manner  in 
which  simplicity  was  tant  soit  peu 
blended  with  irony — I  shall  not  pretend 
to  say.  As  for  the  father,  his  simplicity 
was  of  proof;  and,  after  civilly  waiting 
until   my  interruption   was  done,  he   re- 


sumed what  he  had  been  on  the  point  of 
saying. 

"I  was  about  to  add,"  continued  the 
clergyman,  "that  even  in  this  country, 
where  we  boast  so  much"  —  the  little 
minx  of  a  daughter  passed  her  hand  over 
her  eyes,  and  fairly  colored  with  the  effort 
she  made  not  to  laugh  again — "of  the 
common  schools,  and  of  their  influence  on 
the  public  mind,  it  is  not  usual  to  find 
persons  of  your  condition  who  understand 
the  dead  languages." 

"  Ye-e-e-s,"  I  replied  ;  "it  isht  my  con- 
dition dat  misleats  jtou,  sir.  Mine  fat'er 
wast  a  shentlemans,  and  he  gifet  me  as 
goot  an  etication  as  de  Koenig  did  gif  to  de 
Kron  Prinz." 

Here,  my  desire  to  appear  well  in  the 
eyes  of  Mary  caused  me  to  run  into  an- 
other silly  indiscretion..  How  I  was  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstance  of  the  son  of  a 
Prussian  gentleman,  whose  father  had 
given  him  an  education  as  good  as  that 
which  the  king  of  his  country  had  given  to 
its  crown  prince,  being  in  the  streets  of 
Troy,  playing  on  a  hurdy-gurdy,  was  a  dif- 
ficulty I  did  not  reflect  on  for  a  moment. 
The  idea  of  being  thought  by  that  sweet 
girl  a  mere  uneducated  boor,  was  intoler- 
able to  me ;  and  I  threw  it  off  by  this  des- 
perate falsehood— false  in  its  accessories, 
but  true  in  its  main  facts — as  one  would 
resent  an  insult.  Fortune  favored  me, 
however,  far  more  than  I  had  any  right 
to  expect. 

There  is  a  singular  disposition  in  the 
American  character  to  believe  every  well- 
mannered  European  at  least  a  count.  I 
do  not  mean  that  those  who  have  seen  the 
world  are  not  like  other  persons  in  this 
respect;  but  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  country  never  has  seen  any  other 
world  than  the  world  of  "  business."  The 
credulity  on  this  subject  surpasseth  belief ; 
and,  were  I  to  relate  facts  of  this  nature 
that  might  be  established  in  a  court  of 
justice,  the  very  parties  connected  with 
them  would  be  ready  to  swear  that  they 
are  caricatures.  Now,  well-mannered  I 
trust  I  am,  and,  though  plainly  dressed 
and  thoroughly  disguised,  neither  my  air 
nor  attire  was  absolutely  mean.  As  my 
clothes  were  new,  I  was  neat  in  my  ap- 
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pearance ;  and  there  were  possibly  some 
incongruities  about  the  last,  that  might 
have  struck  eyes  more  penetrating  than 
those  of  my  companions.  I  could  see  that 
both  father  and  daughter  felt  a  lively  in- 
terest in  me,  the  instant  I  gave  them  rea- 
son to  believe  I  was  one  of  better  fortunes. 
So  many  crude  notions  exist  among  us  on 
the  subject  of  convulsions  and  revolutions 
in  Europe,  that  I  daresay,  had  I  told  any 
improbable  tale  of  the  political  condition 
of  Prussia,  it  would  have  gone  down ;  for 
nothing  so  much  resembles  the  ignorance 
that  prevails  in  America,  generally,  con- 
cerning the  true  state  of  things  in  Europe, 
as  the  ignorance  that  prevails  in  Europe, 
generally,  concerning  the  true  state  of 
things  in  America.  As  for  Mary,  her  soft 
eyes  seemed  to  me  to  be  imbued  with 
thrice  their  customary  gentleness  and 
compassion,  as  she  recoiled  a  step  in  na- 
tive modesty,  and  gazed  at  me,  when  I 
had  made  my  revelation. 

"  If  such  is  the  case,  my  young  friend," 
returned  the  clergj^man,  with  benevolent 
interest,  "  you  ought,  and  might  easily  be 
placed  in  a  better  position  than  this  you 
are  now  in.  Have  37ou  any  knowledge  of 
Greek  ?  " 

"  Certainly — Greek  is  moch  study  in 
Charmany." 

"In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,"  I 
thought. 

"  And  the  modern  languages — do  you 
understand  any  of  them  ?  " 

"  I  speaks  de  five  great  tongues  of 
Europe,  more  ast  less  well;  and  I  read 
dem  all,  easily." 

"  The  five  tongues  !  "  said  the  clergy- 
man, counting  on  his  fingers ;  (( what  can 
they  be,  Mary  ?  " 

"  French,  and  German,  and  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  I  suppose,  sir." 

"These  make  but  four.  What  can  be 
the  fifth,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  De  yoong  laty  forgets  de  Englisch. 
De  Englisch  is  das  funf." 

"  Oh !  yes,  the  English!"  exclaimed 
the  pretty  creature,  pressing  her  lips  to- 
gether to  prevent  laughing  in  my  face. 

"  True — I  had  forgotten  the  English, 
not  being  accustomed  to  think  of  it  as  a 
mere  European  tongue.    I  suppose,  young 


man,  you  naturally  speak  the  English  less 
fluently  than  any  other  of  your  five  lan- 
guages ?  " 

"Ya!" 

Again  the  smile  struggled  to  the  lips  of 
Mary. 

"I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  you  as  a 
stranger,  and  am  sorry  we  have  only  met 
to  part  so  soon.  Which  way  shall  you  be 
likely  to  direct  your  steps,  my  Prussian 
young  friend  ?  " 

"  I  go  to  a  place  which  is  called  Ra- 
vensnest — goot  place  to  sell  vatch,  dey 
tells  me." 

"  Ravensnest !  "  exclaimed  the  father. 

"  Ravensnest !  "  repeated  the  daughter, 
and  that  in  tones  which  put  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  to  shame. 

"  Why,  Ravensnest  is  the  place  where 
I  live,  and  the  parish  of  which  I  am 
the  clergyman — the  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman,  I  mean." 

This,  then,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warren, 
the  divine  who  had  been  called  to  our 
church  the  very  summer  I  left  home,  and 
who  had  been  there  ever  since  !  My  sister 
Martha  had  written  me  much  concerning 
these  people,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  known 
them  for  years.  Mr.  Warren  was  a  man 
of  good  connections,  and  some  education, 
but  of  no  fortune  whatever,  who  had  gone 
into  the  Church — it  was  the  church  of  his 
ancestors,  one  of  whom  had  actually  been 
an  English  bishop,  a  century  or  two  ago 
— from  choice,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  his  friends.  As  a  preacher,  his  success 
had  never  been  great ;  but  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  no  man  stood  higher, 
and  no  man  was  more  respected.  The 
living  of  St.  Andrew's,  Ravensnest,  would 
have  been  poor  enough,  had  it  depended 
on  the  contributions  of  the  parishioners. 
These  last  gave  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year  for  their  share  of  the 
support  of  a  priest.  I  gave  another  hun- 
dred, as  regularly  as  clock-work,  and  had 
been  made  to  do  so  throughout  a  long 
minority  ;  and  my  grandmother  and  sis- 
ter made  up  another  fifty  between  them. 
But  there  was  a  glebe  of  fifty  acres  of 
capital  land,  a  wood-lot,  and  a  fund  of  two 
thousand  dollars  at  interest ;  the  whole 
proceeding  from  endowments  made  by  my 
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grandfather  during  his  lifetime.  Alto- 
gether, the  living  may  have  been  worth 
a  clear  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  comfortable  house,  hay,  wood, 
vegetables,  pasture,  and  some  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  small  crops.  Few 
country  clergymen  wTere  better  off  than 
the  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Ravensnest, 
and  all  as  a  consequence  of  the  feudal 
and  aristocratic  habits  of  the  Littlepages', 
though  I  say  it,  perhaps,  who  might  bet- 
ter not,  in  times  like  these. 

My  letters  had  told  me  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Warren  was  a  widower ;  that  Mary  was 
his  only  child  ;  that  he  was  a  truly  pious, 
not  a  s/wm-pious,  and  really  zealous 
clergyman  ;  a  man  of  purest  truth,  whose 
word  was  gospel — of  great  simplicity  and 
integrity  of  mind  and  character ;  that  he 
never  spoke  evil  of  others,  and  that  a  com- 
plaint of  this  world  and  its  hardships 
seldom  crossed  his  lips.  He  loved  his 
fellow-creatures,  both  naturally  and  on 
principle  ;  mourned  the  state  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  greatly  preferred  piety  even  to 
high-churchism .  High  -  churchman  he 
was,  nevertheless  ;  though  it  was  not  a 
high-churchmanship  that  outweighed  the 
loftier  considerations  of  his  Christian 
duties,  and  left  him  equally  without 
opinions  of  his  own  in  matters  of  morals, 
and  without  a  proper  respect,  in  practice, 
for  those  that  he  had  solemnly  vowed  to 
maintain. 

His  daughter  was  described  as  a  sweet- 
tempered,  arch,  modest,  sensible,  and  well- 
bred  girl,  that  had  received  a  far  better 
education  than  her  father's  means*  would 
have  permitted  him  to  bestow,  through 
the  liberality  and  affection  of  a  widowed 
sister  of  her  mother's,  who  was  affluent, 
and  had  caused  her  to  attend  the  same 
school  as  that  to  wdiich  she  had  sent  her 
own  daughters.  In  a  word,  she  was  a 
most  charming  neighbor ,  and  her  pres- 
ence at  Ravensnest  had  rendered  Mar- 
tha's annual  visits  to  the  "old  house" 
(built  in  1785)  not  only  less  irksome,  but 
actually  pleasant.  Such  had  been  my 
sister's  account  of  the  Warrens  and  their 
qualities  throughout  a  correspondence  of 
five  years.  I  have  even  fancied  that  she 
loved  this  Mar}'  Warren  better  than  she 


loved  any  of  her  uncle's  wards,  herself  of 
course  excepted. 

The  foregoing  flashed  through  my  mind, 
the  instant  the  clergyman  announced  him- 
self ;  but  the  coincidence  of  our  being  on 
the  way  to  the  same  part  of  the  country 
seemed  to  strike  him  as  forcibly  as  it  did 
myself.  What  Mary  thought  of  the  mat- 
ter I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

"This  is  singular  enough,"  resumed 
Mr.  Warren.  "What  has  directed  your 
steps  toward  Ravensnest  ?  " 

"  Dey  tell  mine  ooncle  'tis  goot  place  to 
sell  moch  vatch." 

"  You  have  an  uncle,  then  ?  Ah  !  I  see 
him  there  in  the  street,  showing  a  watch 
at  this  moment  to  a  gentleman.  Is  your 
uncle  a  linguist,  too,  and  has  he  been  as 
well  educated  as  you  seem  to  be  yourself  ?  " 

"  Certain — he  moch  more  of  a  shentle- 
man  dan  ast  de  shentleman  to  whom  he 
now  sell  vatch." 

"These  must  be  the  very  persons,"  put 
in  Mary,  a  little  eagerly,  "  of  whom  Mr. 
Newcome  spoke,  as  the" — the  dear  girl 
did  not  like  to  say  peddlers,  after  what  I 
had  told  them  of  my  origin ;  so  she  added 
— "dealers  in  watches  and  trinkets,  who 
intended  to  visit  our  part  of  the  country." 

"You  are  right,  my  dear,  and  the 
whole  matter  is  now  clear.  Mr.  Newcome 
said  he  expected  them  to  join  us  at  Troy, 
when  we  should  proceed  in  the  train  to- 
gether as  far  as  Saratoga.  But  here 
comes  Opportunity  herself,  and  her  brother 
cannot  be  far  off." 

At  that  moment,  sure  enough,  my 
old  acquaintance,  OpportunhVv  Newcome, 
came  into  the  room,  a  public  parlor,  with 
an  air  of  great  self-satisfaction,  and  a  non- 
chalance of  manner  that  was  not  a  little 
more  peculiar  to  herself  than  it  is  to  most 
of  her  caste.  I  trembled  for  my  disguise, 
since,  to  be  quite  frank  on  a  very  delicate 
subject,  Opportunity  had  made  so  very 
dead  a  set  at  me — "  setting  a  cap  "  is  but 
a  pitiful  phrase  to  express  the  assault  I 
had  to  withstand — as  scarcely  to  leave  a 
hope  that  her  feminine  instinct,  increased 
and  stimulated  with  the  wish  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  'Nest  house,  could  possibly 
overlook  the  thousand  and  one  persoral 
peculiarities  that  must  still  remain  about 
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one  whose  personal  peculiarities  she  had 
made  her  particular  study. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

"  Oh,  sic  a  geek  she  gave  her  head, 
And  sic  a  toss  she  gave  her  feather ; 
Man,  saw  ye  ne'er  a  bonnier  lass 
Before,  among  the  blooming  heather  ? " 

—Allan  Cunningham. 

"Ah  !  here  are  some  charming-  French 
vignettes!"  cried  Opportunity,  running 
up  to  a  table  where  lay  some  inferior 
colored  engravings,  that  were  intended  to 
represent  the  cardinal  virtues,  under  the 
forms  of  tawdry  female  beauties.  The 
workmanship  was  French,  as  were  the  in- 
scriptions. .  Now,  Opportunity  knew  just 
enough  French  to  translate  these  inscrip- 
tions, simple  and  school-girl  as  they  were, 
as  wrong  as  they  could  possibly  be  trans- 
lated, under  the  circumstances. 

"La  Vertue"  cried  Opportunity,  in  a 
high,  decided  way,  as  if  to  make  sure  of 
an  audience,  "  The  Virtue;  La  Solitude/' 
pronouncing  the  last  word  in  a  desperately 
English  accent,  "  The  Solitude  ;  La  Char- 
ite,  The  Charity.  It  is  really  delightful, 
Mary,  as  '  Sarah  Soothings '  would  say,  to 
meet  with  these  glimmerings  of  taste  in 
this  wilderness  of  the  world." 

I  wondered  who  the  deuce  "  Sarah 
Soothings"  could  be,  but  afterward 
learned  this  was  the  nom-de-guerre  of  a 
female  contributor  to  the  magazines,  who, 
I  daresay,  silly  as  she  might  be,  was  never 
silly  enough  to  record  the  sentiments  Op- 
portunity had  just  professed  to  repeat.  As 
for  The  la  Charite,  and  The  la  Vertue, 
they  did  not  in  the  least  surprise  me ;  for 
Martha,  the  hussy,  often  made  herself 
merry  by  recording  that  3roung  lady's 
tours  de  force  in  French.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  remember  she  wrote  me,  that  when 
Opportunity  wished  to  saj",  On  est  venu 
me  chercher,  instead  of  saying  "I  am 
come  for,"  in  homely  English,  which 
would  have  been  the  best  of  all,  she  had 
flown  off  in  the  high  flight  of  "  Je  suis 
venue  pour" 

Mary  smiled,  for  she  comprehended  per- 
fectly the  difference  between  la  Solitude 


and  the  Solitude  ;  but  she  said  nothing.  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  was  so  indiscreet 
as  to  smile  also,  though  Opportunity's 
back  being  turned  toward  us,  these 
mutual  signs  of  intelligence  that  escaped 
us  both  through  the  eyes,  opened  a  species 
of  communication,  that,  to  me  at  least, 
was  infinitely  agreeable. 

Opportunity,  having  shown  the  owner 
of  the  strange  figure,  at  which  she  had 
just  glanced  on  entering  the  room,  that 
she  had  studied  French,  now  turned  to  take 
a  better  look  at  him.  I  have  reason  to 
think  my  appearance  did  not  make  a  very 
happy  impression  on  her ;  for  she  tossed 
her  head,  drew  a  chair,  seated*  herself  in 
the  manner  most  opposed  to  the  descent 
of  down,  and  opened  her  budget  of  news, 
without  the  least  regard  to  my  presence, 
and  apparently  with  as  little  attention  to 
the  wishes  and  tastes  of  her  companions. 
Her  accent,  and  jumping,  hitching  mode 
of  speaking,  with  the  high  key  in  which 
she  uttered  her  sentiments,  too,  all  grated 
on  my  ears,  which  had  become  a  little  ac- 
customed to  different  habits,  in  young 
ladies  in  particular,  in  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. 1  confess  myself  to  be  one  of  those 
who  regard  an  even,  quiet,  graceful  mode 
of  utterance  as  even  a  greater  charm  in  a 
woman  than  beauty.  Its  effect  is  more 
lasting,  and  seems  to  be  directly  connected 
with  the  character.  Mary  Warren  not 
only  pronounced  like  one  accustomed  to 
good  society  ;  but  the  modulations  of  her 
voice,  which  was  singularly  sweet  by  nat- 
ure, were  even  and  agreeable,  as  is  usual 
with  well-bred  women,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  jerking,  fluttering,  now 
rapid,  now  drawling  manner  of  Oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps,  in  this  age  of  "loose 
attire,"  loose  habits,  and  free-and-easy 
deportment,  the  speech  denotes  the  gen- 
tleman, or  the  lady,  more  accurately  than 
any  other  off-hand  test. 

"  Sen  is  enough  to  wear  out  anybody's 
patience  !  "  exclaimed  Opportunity.  "We 
must  quit  Troy  in  half  an  hour;  and  I 
have  visits  that  I  ought  to  pay  to  Miss 
Jones,  and  Miss  White,  and  Miss  Black, 
and  Miss  Green,  and  Miss  Brown,  and 
three  or  four  others ;  and  I  can't  get  him 
to  come  near  me." 
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"  Why  not  go  alone  ?  "  asked  Mary, 
quietly.  "  It  is  but  a  step  to  two  or  three 
of  the  houses,  and  you  cannot  possibly  lose 
your  way.  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  de- 
sire it." 

"  Oh  !  lose  my  way  ?  no  indeed  !  I  know 
it  too  well  for  that.  I  wasn't  educated  in 
Troy  not  to  know  something  of  the  streets. 
But  it  looks  so,  to  see  a  young  lady  walk-' 
ing  in  the  streets  without  a  beau  !  I  never 
wish  to  cross  a  room  in  company  without 
a  beau  :  much  less  to  cross  a  street.  No; 
if  Sen  don't  come  in  soon,  I  shall  miss  see- 
ing every  one  of  my  friends,  and  that  will 
be  a  desperate  disappointment  to  us  all ; 
but  it  can't  be  helped ;  walk  without  a 
beau  I  will  not,  if  I  never  see  one  of  them 
again." 

''Will  you  accept  of  me,  Miss  Oppor- 
tunity?" asked  Mr.  Warren.  "It  will 
afford  me  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to 
you." 

"  Lord  !  Mr.  Warren,  you  don't  think 
of  setting  up  for  a  beau  at  your  time  of 
life,  do  you  ?  Everybody  would  see  that 
you're  a  clergyman,  and  I  might  just  as 
well  go  alone.  No,  if  Sen  don't  come  in 
at  once,  I  must  lose  my  visits ;  and  the 
young  ladies  will  be  so  put  about  it,  I 
know  !  Araminta  Maria  wrote  me,  in  the 
most  particular  manner,  never  to  go 
through  TWy  without  stopping  to  see 
her,  if  I  didn't  see  another  mortal ;  and 
Katherme  Clotilda  has  as  much  as  said 
she  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  passed 
her  door.  But  Seneca  cares  no  more  for 
the  friendship  of  young  ladies,  than  he 
does  " — Miss  Newcome  pronounced  this 
word  "doos,"  notwithstanding  her  edu-" 
cation,  as  she  did  "been,"  "ben,"  and 
fifty  others  just  as  much  out  of  the  com- 
mon way— "But  Seneca  cares  no  more 
for  the  friendship  of  young  ladies,  than 
he  does  for  the  young  patroon.  I  declare, 
Mr.  Warren,  I  believe  Sen  will  go  crazy 
unless  the  anti-renters  soon  get  the  best 
of  it ;  he  does  nothing  but  think  and  talk 
of  '  rents,'  and  '  aristocracy,'  and  '  poodle 
usages,'  from  morning  till%ight." 

We  all  smiled  at  the  little  mistake  of 
Miss  Opportunitj7,  but  it  was  of  no  great 
consequence ;  and  I  daresay  she  knew 
what  she  meant  as  well  as  most  others 


who  use  the  same  term,  though  they  spell 
it  more  accurately.  "Poodle  usages" 
are  quite  as  applicable  to  anything  now 
existing  in  America  as  "feudal  usages." 

"  Your  brother  is,  then,  occupied  with  a 
matter  of  the  last  importance  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  member,"  an- 
swered the  clergyman,  gravely.  "  On 
the  termination  of  this  anti-rent  question 
hangs,  in  my  judgment,  a  vast  amount 
of  the  future  character,  and  much  of  the 
future  destiny,  of  New  York." 

"  I  wonder,  now  ?  I'm  surprised  to 
hear  j'ou  say  this,  Mt\  Warren,  for  gen- 
erally you're  thought  to  be  unfriendly  to 
the  movement.  Sen  says,  however,  that 
everything  looks  well,  and  that  he  be- 
lieves the  tenants  will  get  their  lands 
throughout  the  State  before  they've  done 
with  it.  He  tells  me  we  shall  have  Injins 
enough  this  summer  at  Ravensnest.  The 
visit  of  old  Mrs.  Littlepage  has, raised  a 
spirit  that  will  not  easily  be  put  down,  he 
says." 

"  And  why  should  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Lit- 
tlepage to  the  house  of  her  grandson,  and 
to  the  house  built  by  her  own  husband, 
and  in  which  she  passed  the  happiest  days 
of  her  life,  '  raise  a  spirit, '  as  you  call  it, 
in  any  one  in  that  part  of  the  country  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  you're  Episcopal,  Mr.  Warren  ; 
and  we  all  know  how  the  Episcopate  feel 
about  such  matters.  But,  for  my  part, 
I  don't  think  the  Littlepages  are  a  bit  bet- 
ter than  the  Newcomes,  though  I  won't 
liken  them  to  some  I  could  name  at  Ra- 
vensnest ;  but  I  don't  think  they  are  any 
better  than  you,  yourself ;  and  why  should 
they  ask  so  much  more  of  the  law  than 
other  folks  ?  " 

"I  am  not  aware  that  they  do  ask  more 
of  the  law  than  others ;  and,  if  they  do, 
I'm  sure  they  obtain  less.  The  law  in 
this  countiy  is  virtually  administered  by 
jurors,  who  take  good  care  to  graduate 
justice,  so  far  as  they  can,  by  a  scale 
suited  to  their  own  opinions,  and,  quite 
often,  to  their  prejudices.  As  the  last  are 
so  universally  opposed  to  persons  in  Mrs. 
Littlepage's  class  of  life,  if  there  be  a 
chance  to  make  her  suffer,  it  is  pretty 
certain  it  will  be  improved." 

"  Sen  says  he  can't  see  why  he  should 
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pay  rent  to  a  Littlepage  any  more  than  a 
Littlepage  should  pay  rent  to  him." 

"  I  am  sorr}7  to  hear  it,  since  there  is  a 
very  sufficient  reason  for  the  former,  and 
no  reason  at  all  for  the  latter.  Your 
brother  uses  the  land  of  Mr.  Littlepage, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  should  pay 
him  rent.  If  the  case  were  reversed, 
then,  indeed,  Mr.  Littlepage  should  pay 
rent  to  your  brother." 

"  But  what  reason  is  there  that  these 
Littlepages  should  go  on  from  father  to 
son,  from  generation  to  generation,  as  our 
landlords,  when  we're  just  as  good  as 
they  ?  It's  time  there  was  some  change. 
Besides,  only  think,  we've  been  at  the 
mills,  now,  hard  upon  eighty  years,  grand- 
pa having  first  settled  there ;  and  we 
have  had  them  very  mills,  now,  for  three 
generations  among  us," 

"  High  time,  therefore,  Opportunity, 
that  there  should  be  some  change,"  put 
in  Mary,  with  a  demure  sniile. 

"Oh!  you're  so  intimate  with  Marthy 
Littlepage,  I'm  not  surprised  at  anything 
you  think  or  say.  But  reason  is  reason 
for  all  that.  I  haven't  the  least  grudge 
in  the  world  against  young  Hugh  Little- 
page';  if  foreign  lands  haven't  spoilt  him, 
as  they  say  they're  desperate  apt  to  do, 
he's  an  agreeable  young  gentleman,  and 
I  can't  say  that  he  used  to  think  himself 
any  better  than  other  folks." 

"  I  should  say  none  of  the  family  are 
justly  liable  to  the  charge  of  so  doing," 
returned  Mary. 

"  Well,  I'm  amazed  to  hear  you  say 
that,  Mary  Warren.  To  my  taste,  Marthy 
Littlepage  is  as  disagreeable  as  she  can 
be.  If  the  anti-rent  cause  had  nobody 
better  than  she  is  to  oppose  it,  it  would 
soon  triumph." 

"  May  I  ask,  Miss  Newcome,  what  par- 
ticular reason  you  have  for  so  thinking  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Warren,  who  had  kept  his  eye 
on  the  young  lady  the  whole  time  she  had 
been  thus  running  on,  with  an  interest 
that  struck  me  as  somewhat  exaggerated, 
when  one  remembered  the  character  of 
the  speaker  and  the  value  of  her  remarks. 

"  I  think  so,  Mr.  Warren,  because 
everybody  says  so,"  was  the  answer. 
"If  Marthy  Littlepage  don't  think  her- 


self better  than  other  folks,  why  don't  she 
act  like  other  folks?  Nothing  is  good 
enough  for  her  in  her  own  conceit." 

Poor  little  Patt,  who  was  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  nature,  and  simplicity,  as 
nature  and  simplicitj'  manifest  themselves 
under  the  influence  of  refinement  and 
good-breeding,  was  here  accused  of  fancy- 
ing herself  better  than  this  ambitious 
3'oung  lady,  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
fact  of  the  little  distinctive  peculiarities 
of  her  air  and  deportment,  which  Oppor- 
tunity had  found  utterly  unattainable, 
after  one  or  two  efforts  to  compass  them . 
In  this  very  fact  is  the  secret  of  a  thou- 
sand of  the  absurdities  and  vices  that  are 
going  up  and  down  the  land  at  this  mo- 
ment, like  raging  lions,  seeking  whom 
they  m&y  devour.  Men  often  turn  to 
their  statute-books  and  constitution  to 
find  the  sources  of  obvious  evils,  that,  in 
truth,  have  their  origin  in  some  of  the 
lowest  passions  of  human  nature.  The 
entrance  of  Seneca  at'  that  moment,  how- 
ever, gave  a  new  turn  to  the  discourse, 
though  it  continued  substantially  the 
same.  I  remarked  that  Seneca  entered 
with  his  hat  on,  and  that  he  kept  his 
head  covered  during  most  of  the  inter- 
view that  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  two  young  ladies  and  the 
divine.  As  for  myself,  I  had  been  so  free 
as  to  remove  my  cap,  though  many  might 
suppose  it  was  giving  myself  airs,  while 
others  would  have  imagined  it  was  mani- 
festing a  degree  of  respect  to  human  be- 
ings that  was  altogether  unworthy  of 
freemen.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  thing  so 
particular  and  aristocratic  to  take  off  the 
hat  on  entering  a  house,  that  few  of  the 
humbler  democrats  of  America  now  ever 
think  .of  it! 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Opportunity  up- 
braided her  delinquent  brother  for  not  ap- 
pearing sooner  to  act  as  her  beau;  after 
which,  she  permitted  him  to  say  a  word 
for  himself.  That  Seneca  was  in  high 
good -humor  was  easily  enough  to  be  seen  ; 
he  even  rubbe*  his  hands  together  in  the 
excess  of  his  delight. 

"Something  has  happened •  to  please 
Sen,"  cried  the  sister,  her  own  mouth  on 
a  broad  grin,  in  her  expectation  of  coming 
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in  for  a  share  of  the  gratification.  "I 
wish  you  would  get  him  to  tell  us  what  it 
is,  Mary;  he'll  tell  you  anything." 

I  cannot  describe  how  harshly  this  re- 
mark grated  on  my  nerves.  The  thought 
that  Mary  Warren  could  consent  to  ex- 
ercise even  the  most  distant  influence  over 
such  a  man  as  Seneca  Newcome  was  to 
the  last  degree  unpleasant  to  me,  and  I 
could  have  wished  that  she  would  openly 
and  indignantly  repel  the  notion.  But 
Mary  Warren  treated  the  whole  matter 
wry  much  as  a  person  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  such  remarks  would  be  apt  to 
-do.  I  cannot  say  that  she  manifested 
-either  pleasure  or  displeasure  ;  but  a  cold 
indifference  was,  if  anything,  uppermost 
in  her  manner.  Possibly,  I  should  have 
been  content  with  this ;  but  I  found  it  very 
difficult  to  be  so.  Seneca,  however,  did 
not  wait  for  Miss  Warren  to  exert  her 
influence  to  induce  him  to  talk,  but  ap- 
peared well  enough  disposed  to  do  it  of 
his  own  accord. 

"  Something  has  happened  to  please 
me,  I  must  own,"  he  answered  ;  "and  I 
would  as  lief  Mr.  Warren  should  know 
what  it  is  as  not.  Things  go  ahead  finely 
among  us  anti-renters,  and  we  shall  carry 
all  our  p'ints  before  long!" 

"  I  wish  I  were  certain  no  points  would 
be  carried  but  those  that  ought  to  be  car- 
ried, Mr.  Newcome,"  was  the  answer. 
"  But  what  has  happened,  lately,  to  give 
a  new  aspect  to  the  affair  ?  " 

"We're  gaining  strength  among  the 
politicians.  Both  sides  are  beginning  to 
court  us,  and  the  '  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tions '  will  shortly  make  itself  respected." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  !  'It  is  in 
"the  intention  of  the  institutions  to  repress 
covetousness,  and  un charitableness,  and 
all  frauds,  and  to  do  nothing  but  what  is 
right,"  observed  Mr.  Warren. 

"Ah  !  here  comes  my  friend  the  travel- 
ing jeweler,"  said  Seneca,  interrupting 
the  clergyman,  in  order  to  salute  my 
uncle,  who  at  that  instant  showed  him- 
self in  the  door  of  the  room,  cap  in  hand. 
'  "Walk  in,  Mr.  Dafidson,  since  that  is 
your  name.  Rev.  Mr.  Warren  —  Miss 
Warren — Miss  Opportunity  Newcome,  my 
•sister,  who  will  be  glad  to  look  at  your 


wares.  The  cars  will  be  detained  on  some 
special  business,  and  we  have  plenty  of 
time  before  us." 

All  this  was  done  with  a  coolness  and 
indifference  of  manner  which  went  to  show 
that  Seneca  had  no  scruples  whatever  on 
the  subject  of  whom  he  introduced  to  any 
one.  As  for  my  uncle,  accustomed  to 
these  free  and  easy  manners,  and  prob- 
ably not  absolutely  conscious  of  the  figure 
he  cut  in  this  disguise,  he  bowed  rather 
too  much  like  a  gentleman  for  one  of  his 
present  calling,  though  my  previous  ex- 
planation of  our  own  connection  and  fallen 
fortunes  had  luckily  prepared  the  way  for 
this  deportment. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Dafidson,  and  open  your 
box — my  sister  may  fancy  some  of  your 
trinkets  ;  I  never  knew  a  girl  that  didn't." 

The  imaginary  peddler  entered,  and 
placed  his  box  on  a  table  near  which  I 
was  standing,  the  whole  party  immedi- 
ately gathering  around  it.  My  presence 
had  attracted  no  particular  attention  from 
either  Seneca  or  his  sister,  the  room  being 
public,  and  my  connection  with  the  vender 
of  trinkets  known.  In  the  meantime,  Sen- 
eca was  too  full  of  his  good  news  to  let 
the  subject  drop  ;  while  the  watches,  rings, 
chains,  brooches,  bracelets,  etc.,  were 
passed  under  examination; 

"Yes,  Mr.  Warren,  I  trust  we  are 
about  to  have  a  complete  development 
of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  that 
in  futur'  there  will  be  no  privileged  classes 
in  New  York,  at  least." 

"  The  last  will  certainly  be  a  great 
gain,  sir,"  the  divine  coldly  answered. 
"  Hitherto,  those  who  have  most  sup- 
pressed the  truth,  and  who  have  most 
contributed  to  the  circulation  of  flatter- 
ing falsehoods,  have  had  undue  advan- 
tages in  America." 

Seneca,  obviously  enough,  did  not  like 
this  sentiment ;  but  I  thought,  by  his  man- 
ner, that  he  was  somewhat  accustomed 
to  meeting  with  such  rebuffs  from  Mr. 
Warren. 

"I  suppose  you  will  admit  there  are 
privileged  classes  now  among  us,  Mr. 
Warren  ?  " 

"  I  am  ready  enough  to  allow  that,  sir ; 
it  is  too  plain  to  be  denied." 
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"  Wa-all,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  p'int ' 
'em  out ;  that  I  might  see  if  we  agree  in 
our  sentiments." 

"  Demagogues  are  a  highly  privileged 
class.  The  editors  of  newspapers  are 
another  highly  privileged  class ;  doing 
things,  daily  and  hourly,  which  set  all  law 
and  justice  at  defiance,  and  invading  with 
perfect  impunity  the  most  precious  rights 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  power  of 
both  is  enormous ;  and,  as  in  all  cases 
of  great  and  irresponsible  power,  both 
enormously  abuse  it." 

"  Wa-all,  that's  not  my  way  of  think- 
ing at  all.  In  my  judgment,  the  privi- 
leged classes  in  this  country  are  your  pa- 
troons  and  your  landlords ;  men  that's 
not  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  land,  but  who  wish  to  hold  more  than 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-creatur's." 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  privilege 
that  any  patroon — of  whom,  by  the  way, 
there  no  longer  exists  one,  except  in  name 
— or  any  landlord,  possesses  over  any  one 
of  his  fellow-citizens," 

"  Do  you  call  it  no  privilege  for  a  man 
to  hold  all  the  land  that  may  happen  to 
be  in  a  township  ?  I  call  that  a  great  priv- 
ilege ;  and  such  as  no  man  should  have 
in  a  free  country.  Other  people  want  land 
as  well  as  your  Van  Rensselaers  and  Lit- 
tlepages  •  and  other  people  mean  to  have 
it,  too." 

"On  that  principle,  every  man  who 
owns  more  of  any  one  thing  than  his 
neighbor  is  privileged.  Even  I,  poor  as 
I  am,  and  am  believed  to  be,  am  privi- 
leged over  you,  Mr.  Newcome.  I  own  a 
cassock,  and  have  two  gowns,  one  old  and 
one  new,  and  various  other  things  of  the 
sort,  of  which  you  have  not  one.  What 
is  more,  I  am  privileged  in  another  sense ; 
since  I  can  wear  my  cassock  and  gown, 
and  bands,  and  do  wear  them  often ; 
whereas  you  cannot  wear  one  of  them  at 
all  without  making  yourself  laughed  at." 
"  Oh  !  but  them  are  not  privileges  I 
care  anything  about ;  if  I  did  I  would 
put  on  the  things,  as  the  law  does  not 
prohibit  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Newcome  ;  the 
law  does  prohibit  you  from  wearing  my  cas- 
sock and  gown  contrary  to  my  wishes." 


"Wa-all,  wa-all,  Mr.  Warren  ;  we  never 
shall  quarrel  about  that ;  I  don't  desire 
to  wear  your  cassock  and  gown." 

"  I  understand  you,  then  ;  it  is  only  the 
things  that  you  desire  to  use  that  you 
'deem  it  a  privilege  for  the  law  to  leave 
me." 

' '  I  am  afraid  we  shall  never  agree,  Mr. 
Warren,  about  this  anti-rent  business ; 
and  I'm  very  sorry  for  it,  as  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  think  as  you  do,"  glancing 
his  eye  most  profanety  toward  Mary  as 
he  spoke.  "  I  am  for  the  movement- 
principle,  while  you  are  too  much  for  the 
stand-still  doctrine." 

"  I  am  certainly  for  remaining  station- 
ary, Mr.  Newcome,  if  progress  mean  tak- 
ing away  the  property  of  old  and  long- 
established  families  in  the  country,  to  give 
it  to  those  whose  names  are  not  to  be 
found  in  our  history ;  or,  indeed,  to  give 
it  to  an}7-  but  those  to  whom  it  right- 
fully belongs." 

"  We  shall  never  agree,  my  dear  sir, 
we  shall  never  agree ; "  then,  turning 
toward  my  uncle  with  the  air  of  superi- 
ority that  the  vulgar  so  easily  assume — 
"What  do  you  say  to  all  this,  friend 
Dafidson  —  are  you  up-rent  or  down- 
rent  ?  " 

"  Ja,  mynheer,"  was  the  quiet  answer ; 
"  I  always  downs  mit  der  rent  vens  I 
leave  a  house  or  a  gar  ten.  It  is  goot  to 
pay  de  debts  ,  ja,  it  ist  herr  goot.'' 

This  answer  caused  the  clergyman  and 
his  daughter  to  smile,  while  Opportunity 
laughed  outright. 

"You  won't  make  much  of  your  Dutch 
friend,  Sen,"  cried  this  buoyant  young 
lady;  "he  says  you  ought  to  keep  on 
paying  rent !  " 

"I  apprehend  Mr.  Dafidson  does  not 
exactly  understand  the  case,"  answered 
Seneca,  who  was  a  good  deal  disconcerted, 
but  was  bent  on  maintaining  his  point. 
"  I  have  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
are  a  man  of  liberal  principles,  Mr.  Dafid- 
son, and  that  you've  come  to  America  to 
enjoy  the  light  of  intelligence  and  the 
benefits  of  a  free  government." 

"  Ja  ;  ven  I  might  coome  to  America,  I 
say,  veil,  dat  'tis  a  goot  coontry,  vhere  an 
honest  man  mie-ht  haf  vhat  he  'arns,  a  n  t 
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keep  it,  too.     Ja,  ja  !  dat  ist  vhat  I  say, 
and  vhat  I  dinks." 

"  I  understand  you,  sir ;  you  come  from 
a  part  of  the  world  where  the  nobles  eat 
up  the  fat  of  the  land,  taking-  the  poor 
man's  share  as  well  as  their  own,  to  live 
in  a  country  where  the  law  is,  or  soon 
will  be,  so  equal  that  no  citizen  will  dare 
to  talk  about  his  estates,  and  hurt  the 
feelin's  of  such  as  haven't  got  any." 

My  uncle  so  well  affected  an  innocent 
perplexity  at  the  drift  of  this  remark  as 
to  make  me  smile,  in  spite  of  an  effort  to 
conceal  it.  Mary  Warren  saw  that  smile, 
and  another  glance  of  intelligence  was  ex- 
changed between  us ;  though  the  young 
ladj'  immediately  withdrew  her  look,  a 
little  consciously  and  with  a  slight  blush. 

"I  say  that  you  like  equal  laws  and 
equal  privileges,  friend  Dafidson,"  con- 
tinued Seneca,  with  emphasis;  "and  that 
you  have  seen  too  much  of  the  evils  of 
nobility  and  of  feudal  oppression  in  the 
Old  World  to  wish  to  fall  in  with  them  in 
the  New." 

"Der  noples  ant  der  feudal  privileges 
ist  no  goot,"  answered  the  trinket-ped- 
dler, shaking  his  head  with  an  appearance 
of  great  distaste. 

"Ay,  I  knew  it  would  be  so;  you  see, 
Mr.  Warren,  no  man  who  has  ever  lived 
under  a  feudal  system  can  ever  feel  other- 
•wise." 

"  But  wmat  have  we  to  do  with  feudal 
systems,  Mr.  Newcome  ?  and  what  is  there 
in  common  between  the  landlords  of  New 
York  and  the  nobles  of  Europe,  and  be- 
tween their  leases  and  feudal  tenures  ?  " 

"What  is  there  ?  A  vast  deal  too  much, 
sir,  take  my  word  for  it.  Do  not  our  very 
governors,  even  while  ruthlessly  calling 
on  one  citizen  to  murder  another — " 

"Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Newcome,"  interrupted 
Mary  Warren,  laughing,  "  the  governors 
call  on  the  citizens  not  to  murder  each 
other." 

"  I  understand  you,  Miss  Mary ;  but  we 
shall  make  anti-renters  of  you  both  be- 
fore we  are  done.  Surely,  sir,  there  is  a 
great  deal  too  much  resemblance  between 
the  nobles  of  Europe  and  our  landlords, 
when  the  honest  and  freeborn  tenants  of 
the  last  are  obliged  to  pay  tribute  for  per- 
Cooper — 17 


mission  to  live  on  the  very  land  that  they 
till,  and  which  they  cause  to  bring  forth 
its  increase." 

"  But  men  who  are  not  noble  let  their 
lands  in  Europe ;  nay,  the  very  serfs,  as 
they  become  free  and  obtain  riches,  buy 
lands  and  let  them,  in  some  parts  of  the  old 
world,  as  I  have  heard  and  read." 

"All  feudal,  sir.  The  whole  system  is 
pernicious  and  feudal,  serf  or  no  serf." 

"But,  Mr.  Newcome,"  said  Mary  War- 
ren, quietly,  though  with  a  sort  of  demure 
irony  in  her  manner  that  said  she  was  not 
without  humor  and  understood  herself 
very  well,  "even  you  let  your  land — land 
that  you  lease,  too,  and  which  you  do  not 
own,  except  as  yon  hire  it  from  Mr.  Little- 
page." 

Seneca  gave  a  hem,  and  was  evidently 
disconcerted  ;  but  he  had  too  much  of  the 
game  of  the  true  progressive  movement — 
which  merely  means  to  lead  in  changes, 
though  they  may  lead  to  the  devil — to  give 
the  matter  up.  Repeating  the  hem,  more 
to  clear  his  brain  than  to  clear  his  throat, 
he  hit  upon  his  answer  and  brought  it  out 
with  something  very  like  triumph. 

"That  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  Miss  Mary.  Did  I  own  the  two 
or  three  fields  you  mean,  and  to  attend  to 
which  I  have  no  leisure,  I  might  sell  them; 
but  now  it  is  impossible,  since  I  can  give 
no  deed.  The  instant  my  poor  uncle  dies — 
and  he  can't  survive  a  week,  being,  as  you 
must  know,  nearly  gone — the  whole  prop- 
erty, mills,  taverns,  farms,  timber-lot  and 
all,  fall  in  to  young  Hugh  Littlepage,  who 
is  off  frolicking  in  Europe,  doing  no  good 
to  himself  or  others,  I'll  venture  to  say,  if 
the  truth  were  known.  That  is  another 
of  the  hardships  of  the  feudal  system  ;  it 
enables  one  man  to  travel  in  idleness, 
wasting  his  substance  in  foreign  lands, 
while  it  keeps  another  at  home,  at  the 
plow-handles  and  the  cart-tail." 

"And  why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Hugh 
Littlepage  wastes  his  substance,  and  is 
doing  himself  and  country  no  good,  in 
foreign  lands,  Mr.  Newcome  ?  That  is 
not  at  all  the  character  I  hear  of  him,  nor 
is  it  the  result  that  I  expect  to  see  from 
his  travels." 

"  The  money  he  spends  in  Europe  might 
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do  a  vast  deal  of  good  at  Ravensnest, 
sir." 

"For  my  part,  my  dear  sir,"  put  in 
Mary  again,  in  her  quiet  but  pungent 
way,  "  I  think  it  remarkable  that  neither 
of  our  late  governors  has  seen  fit  to 
enumerate  the  fact  just  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Newcome  among  those  that  are  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  institutions.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  great  hardship  that  Mr. 
Seneca  Newcome  cannot  sell  Mr.  Hugh 
Littlepage's  land." 

"I  complain  less  of  that,"  cried  Seneca, 
a  little  hastily,  "  than  of  the  circumstance 
that  all  nry  rights  in  the  property  must 
go  with  the  death  of  my  uncle.  That,  at 
least,  even  you,  Miss  Mary,  must  admit 
is  a  great  hardship." 

"If  your  uncle  were  unexpectedly  to 
revive,  and  live  twenty  years,  Mr.  New- 
come — " 

'*  No,  no,  Miss  Mary,"  answered  Seneca, 
shaking  his  head  in  a  melancholy  man- 
ner; "that  is  absolutely  impossible.  It 
would  not  surprise  me  to  find  him  dead 
and  buried  on  our  return." 

"  But,  admit  that  you  may  be  mistaken, 
and  that  your  lease  should  continue — you 
would  still  have  a  rent  to  pay  ?  " 

"Of  that  I  wouldn't  complain  in  the 
least.  If  Mr.  Dunning,  Littlepage's  agent, 
will  just  promise,  in  as  much  as  half  a 
sentence,  that  we  can  get  a  new  lease  oh 
the  old  terms,  I'd  not  say  a  syllable  about 
it." 

"Well,  here  is  one  proof  that>the  sys- 
tem has  its  advantages  !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Warren,  cheerfully.  "I'm  delighted  to 
hear  you  say  this  ;  for  it  is  something  to 
have  a  class  of  men  among  us  whose  sim- 
ple promises,  in  a  matter  of  money,  have 
so  much  value  !  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  example  will  not  be  lost." 

"  Mr.  Newcome  has  made  an  admission 
I  am  also  glad  to  hear,"  added  Mary,  as 
soon  as  her  father  had  done  speaking. 
"  His  willingness  to  accept  a  new  lease  on 
the  old  terms  is  a  proof  that  he  has  been 
living  under  a  good  bargain  for  himself 
hitherto,  and  that  down  to  the  present 
moment  he  has  been  the  obliged  party." 

This  was  verj'  simply  said,  but  it  both- 
ered Seneca  amazingly.     As  for  myself,  I 


was  delighted  with  it,  and  could  have 
kissed  the  pretty,  arch  creature  who  had 
just  uttered  the  remark;  though  I  will 
own  that  as  much  might  have  been  done 
without  any  great  reluctance,  had  she 
even  held  her  tongue.  As  for  Seneca,  -he 
did  what  most  men  are  apt  to  do  when 
they  have  the  consciousness  of  not  ap- 
pearing particularly  well  in  a  given  point 
of  view  ;  he  endeavored  to  present  himself 
to  the  eyes  of  his  companions  in  another. 

"  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Warren,  that 
I  think  you  will  admit  ought  not  to  be," 
he  cried,  exulting,  "  whatever  Miss  Mary 
thinks  about  it ;  and  that  is,  that  the  Lit- 
tlepage  pew  in  your  church  ought  to  come 
down." 

"  I  will  not  say  that  much,  Mr.  New- 
come,  though  I  rather  think  my  daughter 
will.  I  believe,  my  dear,  you  are  of  Mr. 
Newcome's  way  of  thinking  in  respect  to 
this  canopied  pew,  and  also  in  respect 
to   the  old  hatchments?" 

"I  wish  neither  was  in  the  church," 
answered  Mary,  in  a  low  voice. 

From  that  moment  I  was  fully  resolved 
neither  should  be,  as  soon  as  I  got  into  a 
situation  to  control  the  matter. 

"  In  that  I  agree  with  you  entirely, 
my  child, "  resumed  the  clergyman  ;  "  and 
were  it  not  for  this  movement  connected 
with  the  rents,  and  the  false  principles  that 
have  been  so  boldly  announced  of  late, 
years,  I  might  have  taken  on  myself  the 
authority,  as  rector,  to  remove  the  hatch- 
ments. Even  according  to  the  laws  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  such  things,  they 
should  have  been  taken  away  a  genera- 
tion or  two  back.  As  to  the  pew,  it  is  a  , 
different  matter.  It  is  private  property ; 
was  constructed  with  the  church,  which 
was  built  itself  by  the  joint  liberality  of 
the  Littlepages  and  mother  Trinity  ;  and 
it  would  be  a  most  ungracious  act  to  un- 
dertake to  destroy  it  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  more  especially  in  the 
absence  of  its  owner." 

"You  agree,  however,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  there  ?"  asked  Seneca,  with 
exultation. 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  it  were  not. 
I  dislike  everything  like  worldly  distinc- 
tion in  the  house  of  God  ;    and  heraldic 
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emblems,  in  particular,  seem  to  be  very 
much  out  of  place  where  the  cross  is  seen 
to  be  in  its  proper  place." 

"  Wa-all,  now,  Mr.  Warren,  I  can't  say 
I  much  fancy  crosses  about  churches 
either.  What's  the  use  in  raising1  vain 
distinctions  of  any  sort.  A  church  is  but 
a  house,  after  all,  and  ought  so  to  be  re- 
garded." 

"True,"  said  Mary,  firmly;  "but  the 
house  of  God." 

"  Yes,  yes,  we  all  know,  Miss  Mary, 
that  you  Episcopalians  look  more  at  out- 
ward things,  and  more  respect  outward 
things,  than  most  of  the  other  denomina- 
tions of  the  country." 

"Do  you  call  leases  'outward  things,' 
Mr.  Newcome?"  asked  Mary,  archly; 
"and  contracts,  and  bargains,  and  prom- 
ises, and  the  rights  of  property,  and  the 
obligations  to  '  do  as  you  would  be  done 
by?'" 

"Law  !  good  folks,"  cried  Opportunity, 
who  had  been  all  this  time  tumbling  over 
the  trinkets,  I  wish  it  was  '  down  with  the 
rent '  forever,  with  all  my  heart;  and  that 
not  another  word  might  ever  be  said  on 
the  subject.  Here  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
pencils,  Mary,  I  ever  did  see ;  and  its  price 
is  only  four  dollars.  I  wish,  Sen,  you'd 
let  the  rent  alone,  and  make  me  a  present 
of  this  very  pencil." 

As  this  was  an  act  of  which  Seneca 
had  not  the  least  intention  of  being  guil- 
ty, he  merely  shifted  his  hat  from  one 
side  of  his  head  to  the  other,  began  to 
whistle,  and  then  he  coolly  left  the  room. 
My  uncle  Ro  profited  by  the  occasion  to 
beg  miss  Opportunity  would  do  him  the 
honor  to  accept  the  pencil  as  an  offering 
from  himself. 

"You  an't  surely  in  earnest!"  exclaimed 
Opportunity,  flushing  up  with  surprise 
and  pleasure.  "  Whj^,  you  told  me  the 
price  was  four  dollars,  and  even  that  seems 
to  be  desperate  little  !  " 

"Dat  ist  de  price  to  anudder,"  said  the 
gallant  trinket-dealer  ;  "  but  dat  ist  not  de 
price  to  you,  Miss  Opportunity.  Ve  shall 
trafel  togedder ;  ant  vhen  ve  gets  to  your 
coontry  you  vill  dell  me  de  best  houses 
vhere  I  might  go  mit  my  vatches  ant 
drinkets." 


"That  I  will;  and  get  you  in  at  the 
'Nest  house,  in  the  bargain,"  cried  Op- 
portunity, pocketing  the  pencil  without 
further  parley. 

In  the  meantime  my  uncle  selected  a 
very  neat  seal,  the  handsomest  he  had, 
being  of  pure  metal,  and  having  a  real 
topaz  in  it,  and  offered  it  to  Mary  Warren, 
with  his  best  bow.  I  watched  the  clergy- 
man's daughter  with  anxiety,  as  I  wit- 
nessed the  progress  of  this  galanterie, 
doubting  and  hoping  at  each  change  of 
the  ingenuous  and  beautiful  countenance 
of  her  to  whom  the  offering  was  made. 
Mary  colored,  smiled,  seemed  embar- 
rassed, and,  as  I  feared,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment doubting;  but  I  must  have  been 
mistaken,  as  she  drew  back,  and,  in  the 
sweetest  manner  possible,  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  present.  I  saw  that  Opportu- 
nity's having  just  adopted  a  different 
course  added  very  much  to  her  embar- 
rassment, as  otherwise  she  might  have 
said  something  to  lessen  the  seem- 
ing ungraciousness  of  the  refusal. 
Luckily  for  herself,  however,  she  had  a 
gentleman  to  deal  with,  instead  of  one  in 
the  station  that  my  uncle  Ro  had  volun- 
tarily assumed.  When  this  offering  was 
made,  the  pretended  peddler  was  ignorant 
altogether  of  the  true  characters  of  the 
clergyman  and  his  daughter,  not  even 
knowing  that  he  saw  the  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Ravensnest.  But  the  manner 
of  Mary  at  once  disabused  him  of  an  error 
into  which  he  had  fallen  through  her  asso- 
ciation with  Opportunity,  and  he  now 
drew  back  himself  with  perfect  tact,  bow- 
ing and  apologizing  in  a  way  that  I 
thought  must  certainly  betray  his  dis- 
guise. It  did  not,  however;  for  Mr.  War- 
ren, with  a  smile  that  denoted  equally 
satisfaction  at  his  daughter's  conduct  and 
a  grateful  sense  of  the  other's  intended 
liberality,  but  with  a  simplicity  that  was 
of  proof,  turned  to  me  and  begged  a  tune 
on  the  flute,  which  I  had  drawn  from  my 
pocket  and  was  holding  in  my  hand,  as 
expecting  some  such  invitation. 

If  I  have  any  accomplishment,  it  is  con- 
nected with  music ;  and  particularly  with 
the  management  of  the  flute.  On  this 
occasion  I  was  not  at  all  backward  about 
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showing-  off,  and  I  executed  two  or  three 
airs,  from  the  hest  masters,  with  as  much 
care  as  if  I  had  been  playing-  to  a  salon  in 
one  of  the  best  quarters  of  Paris.  I  could 
see  that  Mary  and  her  father  were  both 
surprised  at  the  execution,  and  that  the 
first  was  delighted.  We  had  a  most 
agreeable  quarter  of  an  hour  together; 
and  might  have  had  two,  had  not  Oppor- 
tunity— who  was  certainly  well  named, 
being  apropos  of  everything — begun  of 
her  own  accord  to  sing,  though  not  with- 
out inviting  Mary  to  join  her.  As  the 
latter  declined  this  public  exhibition,  as 
well  as  my  uncle  Ro's  offering,  Seneca's 
sister  had  it  all  to  herself ;  and  she  sang 
no  less  than  three  songs,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  altogether  unasked.  I  shall  not 
stop  to  characterize  the  music  or  the 
words  of  these  songs,  any  further  than  to 
say  thej''  were  all,  more  or  less,  of  the 
Jim  Crow  school,  and  executed  in  a  way 
that  did  them  ample  justice. 

As  it  was  understood  that  we  were  all 
to  travel  in  the  same  train,  the  interview 
lasted  until  we  were  ready  to  proceed  ; 
nor  did  it  absolutely  terminate  then.  As 
Mary  and  Opportunity  sat  together,  Mr. 
Warren  asked  me  to  share  his  seat,  re- 
gardless of  the  hurdy-gurdy ;  though  my 
attire,  in  addition  to  its  being  perfectly 
new  and  neat,  was  by  no  means  of  the 
mean  character  that  it  is  usual  to  see 
adorning  street-music  in  general.  On 
the  whole,  so  long  as  the  instrument  was 
not  en  evidence,  1  might  not  have  seemed 
very  much  out  of  place  seated  at  Mr. 
Warren's  side.  In  this  manner  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Saratoga,  my  uncle  keeping  up 
a  private  discourse  the  whole  way  with 
Seneca,  on  matters  connected  with  the 
rent  movement. 

As  for  the  divine  and  myself,  we  had 
also  much  interesting  talk  together.  I 
was  questioned  about  Europe  in  general, 
nnd  Germany  in  particular  ;  and  had  rea- 
son to  think  my  answers  gave  surprise  as 
well  as  satisfaction.  It  was  not  an  eas}' 
matter  to  preserve  the  Doric  of  my  as- 
sumed dialect,  though  practice  and  fear 
contributed  their  share  to  render  me  con- 
tent to  resort  to  it.  I  made  many  mis- 
takes, of  course,   but  my  listeners  were 


not  the  persons  to  discover  them.  I  say 
my  listeners,  for  I  soon  ascertained  that 
Mary  Warren,  who  sat  on  the  seat  di- 
rectly before  us,  was  a  profoundly  atten- 
tive listener  to  all  that  passed.  This 
circumstance  did  not  render  me  the  less 
communicative,  though  it  did  increase  the 
desire  I  felt  to  render  what  I  said  worthy 
of  such  a  listener.  As  for  Opportunity, 
she  read  a  newspaper  a  little  while. 
munched  an  apple  a  very  little  while, 
and  slept  the  rest  of  the  way.  But  the 
journey  between  modern  Troy  and  Sara- 
toga is  not  a  long  one,  and  was  soon  ac- 
complished. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"I  will  tell  you  ; 
If  you'll  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little) 
Patience,  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  answer.'' 
— Menenius  Agkippa. 

At  the  springs  we  parted,  Mr.  Warren 
and  his  friends  finding  a  conve3rance,  with 
their  own  horses,  in  readiness  to  carry 
them  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  As 
for  my  uncle  and  myself,  it  was  under- 
stood that  we  were  to  get  on  in  the  best 
manner  we  could,  it  being  expected  that 
we  should  reach  Ravensnest  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two.  According  to  the  theory 
of  our  new  business,  we  ought  to  travel 
on  foot,  but  we  had  a  reservation  in  petto 
that  promised  us  also  the  relief  of  a  com- 
fortable wagon  of  some  sort  or  other. 

"Well,"  said  my  uncle,  the  moment  we 
had  got  far  enough  from  our  new  acquaint- 
ance to  be  out  of  ear-shot,  "  I  must  say 
one  thing  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Seneky,  as  he 
calls  himself,  or  Sen,  as  his  elegant  sister 
calls  him,  and  that  is,  that  I  believe  him 
to  be  one  of  the  biggest  scoundrels  the 
State  holds." 

"This  is  not  drawing  his  character  en 
beau,"  I  answered,  laughing.  "But  why 
do  you  come  out  so  decidedly  upon  him  at 
this  particular  moment  ?  " 

"  Because  this  particular  moment  hap- 
pens to  be  the  first  in  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  say  anything  since  I  have 
known  the  rascal.  You  must  have  re- 
marked that  the   fellow  held  me  in  dis- 
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course  from  the  time  we  left  Troy  until 
we  stopped  here," 

•'  Certainly  j  I  could  see  that  his  tongue 
was  in  motion  unceasingly ;  what  he  said, 
I  have  to  conjecture." 

"He  said  enough  to  lay  bare  his  whole 
character.  Our  subject  was  anti-rent, 
which  he  commenced  with  a  view  to  ex- 
plain it  to  a  foreigner ;  but  I  managed  to 
lead  him  on,  step  by  step,  until  he  let  me 
into  all  his  notions  and  expectations  on 
the  subject.  Why,  Hugh,  the  villain  act- 
ually proposed  that  you  and  I  should  en- 
list, and  turn  ourselves  into  two  of  the 
rascally  mock  redskins." 

"Enlist  !  Do  they  still  persevere  so  far 
as  to  keep  up  that  organization,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  late  law  ?  " 

"  The  law  !  What  do  two  or  three 
thousand  voters  care  for  any  penal  law, 
in  a  country  like  this  ?  Who  is  to  enforce 
the  law  against  them  ?  Did  they  commit 
murder,  and  were  they  even  convicted, 
as  might  happen  under  the  excitement 
of  such  a  crime,  they  very  well  know 
nobody  would  be  hanged.  Honesty  is 
always  too  passive  in  matters  that  do 
not  immediately  press  on  its  direct  inter- 
ests. It  is  for  the  interest  of  every  honest 
man  in  the  State  to  set  his  face  against 
this  anti-rent  movement,  and  to  do  all  he 
can,  by  his  vote  and  influence,  to  put  it 
down  into  the  dirt,  out  of  which  it  sprang, 
and  into  which  it  should  be  crushed ;  but 
not  one  in  a  hundred,  even  of  those  who 
condemn  it  toto  ccelo,  will  go  a  foot  out 
of  their  way  even  to  impede  its  progress. 
All  depends  on  those  who  have  the  power ; 
and  they  will  exert  that  power  so  as  to 
conciliate  the  active  rogue,  rather  than 
protect  the  honest  man.  You  are  to  re- 
member that  the  laws  are  executed  here 
on  the  principle  that  'what  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business.'  " 

"You  surely  do  not  believe  that  the 
authorities  will  wink  at  an  open  violation 
of  the  laws  !  " 

"  That  will  depend  on  the  characters  of 
individuals ;  most  will,  but  some  will  not. 
You  and  I  would  be  punished  soon  enough, 
were  there  a  chance,  but  the  mass  would 
escape.  Oh  !  we  have  had  some  precious 
disclosures  in  our  corner  of  the  car  !     The 


two  or  three  men  who  joined  Newcome 
are  from  anti-rent  districts,  and,  seeing 
me  with  their  friend,  little  reserve  has 
been  practiced.  One  of  those  men  is  an 
anti-rent  lecturer;  and,  being  somewhat 
didactic,  he  favored  me  with  some  of  his 
arguments,  seriatim." 

"  How  !  Have  they  got  to  lectures  ? 
I  should  have  supposed  the  newspapers 
would  have  been  the  means  of  circulating 
their  ideas." 

"  Oh,  the  newspapers,  like  hogs  swim- 
ming too  freely,  have  cut  their  own 
throats ;  and  it  seems  to  be  fashionable, 
just  at  this  moment,  not  to  believe  them. 
Lecturing  is  the  great  moral  lever  of  the 
nation  at  present." 

"But  a  man  can  lie  in  a  lecture  as  well 
as  in  a  newspaper." 

"Out  of  all  question;  and  if  many  of 
the  lecturers  are  of  the  school  of  this  Mr. 
Holmes — '  Lecturer  Holmes,'  as  Seneca 
called  him — but,  if  many  are  of  his  school, 
a  pretty  set  of  liberty-takers  with  the 
truth  must  they  be." 

"You  detected  him,  then,  in  some  of 
these  liberties  ?  " 

"In  a  hundred :  nothing  was  easier 
than  for  a  man  in  my  situation  to  do 
that ;  knowing,  as  I  did,  so  much  of  the 
history  of  the  land- titles  of  the  State. 
One  of  his  arguments  partakes  so  largely 
of  the  weak  side  of  our  system,  that  I 
must  give  it  to  you.  He  spoke  of  the 
gravit}^  of  the  disturbances — of  the  im- 
portance to  the  peace  and  character  of 
the  State  of  putting  an  end  to  them ;  and 
then,  by  way  of  corollary  to  his  proposi- 
tion, produced  a  scheme  for  changing  the 

titles,  IN  ORDER  TO  SATISFY  THE  PEOPLE  !" 

"  The  people,  of  course,  meaning  the 
tenants;  the  landlords  and  their  rights 
passing  for  nothing." 

"  That  is  one  beautiful  feature  of  the 
morality — an  eye,  or  a  cheek,  if  you  will 
— but  here  is  the  nose,  and  highly  Roman 
it  is.  A  certain  portion  of  the  community 
wish  to  get  rid  of  the  obligations  of  their 
contracts  ;  and  finding  it  cannot  be  done 
by  law,  they  resort  to  means  that  are  op- 
posed to  all  law  in  order  to  effect  their 
purposes.  Public  law-breakers,  violators 
of  the  public  peace,  they  make  use  of  their 
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own  wrong  as  an  argument  for  perpetu- 
ating another  that  can  be  perpetuated  in 
no  other  way.  I  have  been  looking  over 
some  of  the  papers  containing  proclama- 
tions, etc.,  and  find  that  both  law-makers 
and  law-breakers  are  of  one  mind  as  to  this 
charming  policy.  Without  a  single  manly 
effort  to  put  down  the  atrocious  wrong 
that  is  meditated,  the  existence  of  the 
wrong  itself  is  made  an  argument  for 
meeting  it  with  concessions,  and  thus  sus- 
taining it.  Instead  of  using  the  means 
the  institutions  have  provided  for  putting 
down  all  such  unjust  and  illegal  combina- 
tions, the  combinations  are  a  sufficient 
reason  of  themselves  why  the  laws  should 
be  altered,  and  wrong  be  done  to  a  few, 
in  order  that  many  may  be  propitiated, 
and  their  votes  secured." 

"This  is  reasoning  that  can  be  used 
only  where  real  grievances  exist.  But 
there  are  no  real  grievances  in  the  case 
of  the  tenants.  They  may  mystify  weak 
heads  in  the  instance  of  the  manor  leases, 
with'  their  quarter  sales,  fat  hens,  loads 
of  wood,  and  days'  works  ;  but  my  leases 
are  all  on  three  lives,  with  rent  payable 
in  money,  and  with  none  of  the  conditions 
that  are  called  feudal,  though  no  more 
feudal  than  any  other  bargain  to  pay 
articles  in  kind.  One  might  just  as  well 
call  a  bargain  made  by  a  butcher,  to  de- 
liver pork  for  a  series  of  years,  feudal. 
However,  feudal  or  not,  my  leases,  and 
those  of  most  other  landlords,  are  run- 
ning on  lives ;  and  yet,  by  what  I  can 
learn,  the  discontent  is  general ;  and  the 
men  who  have  solemnly  bargained  to 
give  up  their  farms  at  the  expiration  of 
their  lives  are  just  as  warm  for  the  '  down 
rent '  and  titles  in  fee  as  the  manor  ten- 
ants themselves  !  They  say  that  the  ob- 
ligations given  for  actual  purchases  are 
beginning  to  be  discredited." 

"  You  are  quite  right ;  and  there  is  one 
of  the  frauds  practiced  on  the  Avorld  at 
large.  In  the  public  documents  only  the 
manor  leases,  with  their  pretended  feudal 
covenants,  and.  their  perpetuity,  are  kept 
in  view,  while  the  combination  goes  to  all 
leases,  or  nearly  all,  and  certainly  to  all 
sorts  of  leases,  where  the  estates  are  of 
sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  the  tenants 


to  make  head  against  the  landlords.  1 
daresay  there  are  hundreds  of  tenants, 
even  on  the  property  of  the  Rensselaers, 
who  are  honest  enough  to  be  willing  to 
comply  with  their  contracts  if  the  con- 
spirators would  let  them  ;  but  the  rapa- 
cious spirit  is  abroad  among  the  occupants 
of  other  lands,  as  well  as  among  the  oc- 
cupants of  theirs,  and  the  government, 
considers  its  existence  a  proof  that  con- 
cessions should  be  made.  The  discon- 
tented must  be  appeased,  right  or  not  !  " 

"  Did  Seneca  say  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  interests  ?  " 

"He  did  ;  not  so  much  in  conversation 
with  me  as  in  the  discourse  he  held  with 
'Lecturer  Holmes.'  I  listened  atten- 
tively, happening  to  be  familiar,  through 
tradition  and  through  personal  knowl- 
edge, with  all  the  leading  facts  of  the 
case.  As  you  will  soon  be  called  on  to 
act  in  that  matter  for  yourself,  I  may  as 
well  relate  them  to  you.  They  will  serve, 
also,  as  guides  to  the  moral  merits  of  the 
occupation  of  half  the  farms  on  your  es- 
tate. These  are  things,  moreover,  you 
would  never  know  by  public  statements, 
since  all  the  good  bargains  are  smothered 
in  silence,  while  those  that  may  possibly 
have  been  a  little  unfavorable  to  the  ten- 
ant are  proclaimed  far  and  near.  It  is 
quite  possible  that,  among  the  many 
thousands  of  leased  farms  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  State,  some  bad  bargains 
may  have  been  made  by  the  tenants ;  but 
what  sort  of  a  government  is  that  which 
should  undertake  to  redress  evils  of  this 
nature  ?  If  either  of  the  Rensselaers,  or 
you  yourself,  were  to  venture  to  send  a 
memorial  to  the  Legislature  setting  forth 
the  grievances  you  labor  under  in  connec- 
tion with  this  very  '  mill-lot ' — and  serious 
losses  do  they  bring  to  you,  let  me  tell 
you,  though  grievances,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  they  are  not- — you  and 
your  memorial  would  be  met  with  a  gen- 
eral and  merited  shout  of  ridicule  and 
derision.  One  man  has  no  rights,  as 
opposed  to  a  dozen." 

"  So  much  difference  is  there  between 
'  de  la  Rochefoucauld  et  de  fa  Rochefou- 
cauld.' " 

"  All  the  difference  in  the  world  ;  but 
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let  me  give  you  the  facts,  for  they  will 
serve  as  a  rule  by  which  to  judge  of  many 
others.  In  the  first  place,  my  great- 
grandfather  Mordaunt,  the  'patentee,'  as 
he  was  called,  first  let  the  mill-lot  to  the 
grandfather  of  this  Seneca,  the  tenant 
then  being  quite  a  young  man.  In  order 
to  obtain  settlers,  in  that  early  day,  it 
was  necessary  to  give  them  great  advan- 
tages, for  there  was  vastly  more  land 
than  there  were  people  to  work  it.  The 
first  lease,  therefore,  was  granted  on 
highly  advantageous  terms  to  that  Jason 
Newcome,  whom  I  can  just  remember. 
He  had  two  characters  ;  the  one,  and  the 
true,  which  set  him  down  as  a  covetous, 
envious,  narrow-minded  provincial,  who 
was  full  of  cant  and  roguery.  Some  tra- 
ditions exist  among  us  of  his  having  been 
detected  in  stealing  timber,  and  in  various 
other  frauds.  In  public  he  is  one  of  those 
virtuous  and  hard-working  pioneers  who 
have  transmitted  to  their  descendants  all 
their  claims,  those  that  are  supposed  to 
be  moral,  as  well  as  those  that  are  known 
to  be  legal.  This  flummery  may  do  for 
elderly  ladies,  who  affect  snuff  and  bohea, 
and  for  some  men  who  have  minds  of  the 
same  caliber,  but  they  are  not  circum- 
stances to  influence  such  legislators  and 
executives  as  are  fit  to  be  legislators  and 
executives. 

"  Not  a  great  while  before  my  father's 
marriage,  the  said  Jason  still  living  and 
in  possession,  the  lease  expired,  and  a  new 
one  was  granted  for  three  lives,  or  twenty- 
one  years  certain,  of  which  one  of  the  lives 
is  still  running.  That  lease  was  granted, 
on  terms  highty  favorable  to  the  tenant, 
sixty  years  since ;  old  Newcome,  luckily 
for  himself  and  his  posterity,  having 
named  this  long-lived  son  as  one  of  his 
three  lives.  Now  Seneky,  God  bless  him! 
is  known  to  lease  a  few  of  the  lots  that 
have  fallen  to  his  share  of  the  property 
for  more  money  than  is  required  to  meet 
all  your  rent  on  the  whole.  Such,  in  ef- 
fect, has  been  the  fact  with  that  mill-lot 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  or  even  longer  ; 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  great  length 
of  time  so  excellent  a  bargain  has  existed, 
is  used  as  an  argument  why  the  New- 
comes  ought  to  have  a  deed  of  the  prop- 


erty for  a  nominal  price  ;  or,  indeed,  for 
no  price  at  all,  if  the  tenants  could  have 
their  wishes." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  unnatural 
in  thus  perverting  principles;  half  man- 
kind appear  to  me  really  to  get  a  great 
many  of  their  notions  dessus  dessous." 

"  Half  is  a  small  proportion  ;  as  you 
will  find,  my  boy,  when  you  grow  older. 
But  was  it  not  an  impudent  proposal  of 
Seneca,  when  he  wished  you  and  me  to 
join  the  corps  of  *  Injins  ?  '  " 

"What  answer  did  you  make  ?  Though 
I  suppose  it  would  hardly  do  for  us  to  go 
disguised  and  armed,  now  that  the  law 
makes  it  a  felony,  even  while  our  motive 
at  the  bottom  might  be  to  aid  the  law." 

"  Catch  me  at  that  act  of  folly  !  Why, 
Hugh,  could  they  prove  such  a  crime  on 
either  of  us,  or  any  one  connected  with  an 
old  landed  family,  we  should  be  the  certain 
victims.  No  governor  would  dare  pardon 
us.  No,  no  ;  clemency  is  a  word  reserved 
for  the  obvious  and  confirmed  rogues." 

"We  might  get  a  little  favor  on  the 
score  of  belonging  to  a  very  powerful  body 
of  offenders." 

'•'  True,  I  forgot  that  circumstance.  The 
more  numerous  the  crimes  and  the  crimi- 
nals, the  greater  the  probability  of  im- 
punitty ;  and  this,  too,  not  on  the  general 
principle  that  power  cannot  be  'risisted, 
but  on  the  particular  principle  that  a  thou- 
sand or  two  votes  are  of  vast  importance, 
where  three  thousand  can  turn  an  election. 
God  only  knows  where  this  thing  is  to 
end ! " 

We  now  approached  one  of  the  humbler 
taverns  of  the  place,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary for  those  of  our  apparent  pretensions 
to  seek  lodgings,  and  the  discourse  was 
dropped.  It  was  several  weeks  too  early 
in  the  season  for  the  springs  to  be  fre- 
quented, and  we  found  only  a  few  of  those 
in  the  place  who  drank  the  waters  be- 
cause they  really  required  them.  My 
uncle  had  been  an  old  stager  at  Saratoga 
— a  beau  of  the  "purest  water,"  as  he 
laughingly  described  himself — and  he  was 
enabled  to  explain  all  that  was  necessary 
for  me  to  know.  An  American  water- 
ing-place, however,  is  so  very  much  in- 
ferior to  most  of  those  in  Europe,  as  to 
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furnish  very  little,  in  their  best  moments, 
beyond  the  human  beings  they  contain, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveler. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  availed 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  a  return 
vehicle  to  go  as  far  as  Sandy  Hill,  where 
we  passed  the  night.  The  next  morning, 
bright  and  early,  we  got  into  a  hired 
wagon  and  drove  across  the  country  until 
near  night,  when  we  paid  for  our  passage, 
sent  the  vehicle  back,  and  sought  a  tav- 
ern. At  this  house,  where  we  passed  the 
night,  we  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  "  In- 
jins"  having  made  their  appearance  on 
the  Littlepage  lands,  and  many  conject- 
ures as  to  the  probable  result. 

We  were  in  a  township,  or  rather  on  a 
property,  that  was  called  Mooseridge,  and 
which  had  once  belonged  to  us,  but  which, 
having  been  sold,  and  in  a  great  measure 
paid  for  by  the  occupants,  no  one  thought 
of  impairing  the  force  of  the  covenants 
under  which  the  parties  held.  The  most 
trivial  observer  will  soon  discover  that  it 
is  only  when  something  is  to  be  gained 
that'  the  aggrieved  citizen  wishes  to  dis- 
turb a  covenant.  Now,  I  never  heard 
any  one  say  a  syllable  against  either  of  the 
covenants  of  his  lease  under  which  he  held 
his  farm,  let  him  be  ever  so  loud  against 
those  which  would  shortly  compel  him  to 
give  it  up  !  Had  I  complained  of  the  fact 
— and  such  facts  abounded — that  my  pre- 
decessors had  incautiously  let  farms  at 
such  low  prices  that  the  lessees  had  been 
enabled  to  pay  the  rents  for  half  a  cen- 
tury by  subletting  small  portions  of  them, 
as  my  uncle  Ro  had  intimated,  I  should 
be  pointed  at  as  a  fool.  "  Stick  to  your 
bond  "  would  have  been  the  cry,  and 
"Shylock"  would  have  been  forgotten. 
1  do  not  say  that  there  is  not  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  means  of  acquiring 
intelligence,  the  cultivation,  the  manners, 
the  social  conditions,  and,  in  some  senses, 
the  social  obligations  of  an  affluent  land- 
lord and  a  really  hard-working,  honest, 
well-intentioned  husbandman,  his  tenant 
— differences  that  should  dispose  the  lib- 
eral and  cultivated  gentleman  to  bear  in 
mind  the  advantages  he  has  perhaps  in- 
herited, and  not  acquired  by  his  own 
means,  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  him,  in 


a  certain  degree,  the  repository  of  the  in- 
terests of  those  who  hold  him  ;  but,  while 
I  admit  all  this,  and  say  that  the  commu- 
nity which,  does  not  possess  such  a  class 
of  men  is  to  be  pitied,  as  it  loses  one  of  the 
most  certain  means  of  liberalizing  and  en-# 
larging  its  notions,  and  of  improving  its 
civilization,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
the  men  of  this  class  are  to  have  their 
real  superiority  of  position,  with  its  conse- 
quences, thrown  into  their  faces  only  when 
they  are  expected  to  give,  while  they  are 
grudgingly  denied  it  on  all  other  occa- 
sions ! 

There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  advance 
the  habits,  opinions,  and  true  interests  of 
a  rural  population,  as  to  have  them  all 
directed  by  the  intelligence  and  combined 
interests  that  ought  to  mark  the  connec- 
tion between  landlord  and  tenant.  It 
may  do  for  one  class  of  political  econo- 
mist to  prate  about  a  state  of  things 
which  supposes  every  husbandman  a  free- 
holder, and  rich  enough  to  maintain  his 
level  among  the  other  freeholders  of  the 
State.  But  we  all  know  that  as  many 
minute  gradations  in  means  must  and  do 
exist  in  a  community,  as  there  exist  gra- 
dations in  characters.  A  majority  soon 
will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  below  the 
level  of  the  freeholder,  and  by  destroying 
the  system  of  having  landlords  and  ten- 
ants two  great  evils  are  created — the  one 
preventing  men  of  large  fortunes  from  in- 
vesting in  lands,  as  no  man  will  place  his 
money  where  it  will  be  insecure  or  profit- 
less, thereby  cutting  off  real  estate  gen- 
erally from  the  benefits  that  might  be  and 
would  be  conferred  by  their  capital,  as 
well  as  cutting  it  off  from  the  benefits  of 
the  increased  price  which  arise  from  hav- 
ing such  buyers  in  the  market ;  and  the 
other  is,  to  prevent  any  man  from  being  a 
husbandman  who  has  not  the  money  neces- 
sary to  purchase  a  farm.  But  they  who 
want  farms  now,  and  they  who  will  want 
votes  next  November,  do  not  look  quite 
so  far  ahead  as  that ;  while  shouting 
"  equal  rights,"  they  are,  in  fact,  for  pre- 
venting the  poor  husbandman  from  being 
anything  but  a  day-laborer. 

We  obtained  tolerably  decent  lodging  at 
our  inn,  though  the  profound  est  patriot 
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America  possesses,  if  he  know  anything-  of 
other  countries,  or  of  the  best  materials 
of  his  own,  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of 
the  sleeping-  arrangements  of  an  ordinary 
country  inn.  The  same  money  and  the 
same  trouble  would  render  that  which  is 
now  the  very  beau  ideal  of  discomfort,  at 
least  tolerable,  and  in  many  instances  good . 
But  who  is  to  produce  this  reform?  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  circulated  among  us, 
the  humblest  hamlet  we  have  has  already 
attained  the  highest  point  of  civilization ; 
and  as  for  the  people,  without  distinction 
of  classes,  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
they  are  the  best  educated,  the  acutest, 
and  the  most  intelligent  in  Christendom ; 
— no,  I  must  correct  myself ;  they  are  all 
this,  except  when  they  are  in  the  act  of 
leasing  lands,  and  then  the  innocent  and 
illiterate  husbandmen  are  the  victims  of  the 
arts  of  designing  landlords,  the  wretches!* 
We  passed  an  hour  on  the  piazza,  after 
eating  our  supper,  and  there  being  a  col- 
lection of  men  assembled  there,  inhabit- 
ants of  the  hamlet,  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  get  into  communication  with  them. 
My  uncle  sold  a  watch,  and  I  pla3^ed  on 
the  hurdy-gurdy,  by  way  of  making  my- 

*Mr.  Hugh  Littlepage  writes  a  little  sharply,  but 
there  is  truth  in  all  he  says,  at  the  bottom.  His  tone 
is  probably  produced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  so  seri- 
ous an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  old  paternal 
estate,  an  attempt  which  is  receiving  support  in 
high  quarters.  In  addition  to  this  provocation,  the 
Littlepages,  as  the  manuscript  shows  farther  on,  are 
traduced,  as  one  means  of  effecting  the  objects  of  the 
anti-renters;  no  man,  in  any  community  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  work  on  public  sentiment  in  order 
to  accomplish  such  a  purpose,  ever  being  wronged 
without  being  calumniated.  As  respects  the  inns, 
truth  compels  me,  as  an  old  traveler,  to  say  that  Mr. 
Littlepage  has  much  reason  for  what  he  says.  I  have 
met  with  a  better  bed  in  the  lowest  French  tavern 
I  ever  was  compelled  to  use,  and  in  one  instance  I 
slept  in  an  inn  frequented  by  carters,  than  in  the  best 
purely  country  inn  in  America.  In  the  way  of  neat- 
ness, however,  more  is  usually  to  be  found  in  our 
New  York  village  taverns  than  in  the  public  hotels 
of  Paris  itself.  As  for  the  hit  touching  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  it  is  merited ;  for  I  have  myself 
heard  subtle  distinctions  drawn  to  show  that  the 
"  people  "  of  a  former  generation  were  not  as  know- 
ing as  the  "  people  "  of  this,  and  imputing  the  cove- 
nants of  the  older  leases  to  that  circumstance,  in- 
stead of  imputing  them  to  their  true  cause,  the  opin- 
ions and  practices  of  the  times.  Half  a  century's 
experience  would  induce  me  to  say  that  the  "  peo- 
pie "  were  never  particularly  dull  in  making  a 
ba  rgain . — Ed  ITOK. 


self  popular.  After  this  beginning,  the 
discourse  turned  on  the  engrossing  sub- 
ject of  the  day,  anti-rentism.  The  prin- 
cipal speaker  was  a  young  man  about 
six-and-twenty,  of  a  sort  of  shabby-gen- 
teel air  and  appearance,  whom  I  soon 
discovered  to  be  the  attorney  of  the 
neighborhood.  His  name  was  Hubbard, 
while  that  of  the  other  principal  speaker 
was  Hall.  The  last  was  a  mechanic,  as 
I  ascertained,  and  was  a  plain-looking 
working-man  of  middle  age.  Each  of 
these  persons  seated  himself  on  a  common 
"  kitchen  chair,"  leaning  back  against  the 
side  of  the  house,  and,  of  course,  resting 
on  the  two  hind-legs  of  the  rickety  sup- 
port, while  he  placed  his  own  feet  on  the 
rounds  in  front.  The  attitudes  were 
neither  graceful  nor  picturesque,  but  they 
were  so  entirely  common  as  to  excite  no 
surprise.  As  for  Hall,  he  appeared  per- 
fectly contented  with  his  situation,  after 
fidgeting  a  little  to  get  the  two  support- 
ing legs  of  his  chair  just  where  he  wanted 
them;  but  Hubbard's  eye  was  restless, 
uneasy,  and  even  menacing,  for  more  than 
a  minute. 

He  drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket — a 
small,  neat  penknife  only,  it  is  true — gazed 
a  little  wildly  about  him,  and  just  as  I 
thought  he  intended  to  abandon  his  nice- 
ly poised  chair,  and  to  make  an  assault 
on  one  of  the  pillars  that  upheld  the 
roof  of  the  piazza,  the  innkeeper  advanced, 
holding  in  his  hand  several  narrow  slips  of 
pine  board,  one  of  which  he  offered  at  once 
to  'Squire  Hubbard.  This  relieved  the  at- 
torney, who  took  the  wood,  and  was  soon 
deeply  plunged  in,  to  me,  the  unknown 
delights  of  whittling.  I  cannot  explain  the 
mysterious  pleasure  that  so  man3r  find  in 
whittling,  though  the  prevalence  of  the 
custom  is  so  well  known.  But  I  cannot  ex- 
plain the  pleasure  so  many  find  in  chewing 
tobacco,  or  in  smoking.  The  precaution  of 
the  landlord  was  far  from  being  unneces- 
sary, and  appeared  to  be  taken  in  good 
part  by  all  to  whom  he  offered  "  whittling- 
pieces,"  some  six  or  eight  in  the  whole. 
The  state  of  the  piazza,  indeed  proved 
that  the  precaution  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, if  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
house  come  tumbling  down  about  his  head. 
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In  order  that  those  who  have  never  seen 
such  thing's  may  understand  their  use,  I 
will  go  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  explain. 

The  inn  was  of  wood,  a  hemlock  frame 
with  a  "  siding"  of  clapboards.  In  this 
there  was  nothing  remarkable,  many 
countries  of  Europe,  even,  still  building 
principally  of  wood.  Houses  of  lath  and 
plaster  were  quite  common,  until  within  a 
few  years,  even  in  large  towns.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  some  of  these  construc- 
tions while  in  London,  in  close  connection 
with  the  justly  celebrated  Westminster 
Hall ;  and  of  such  materials  is  the  much- 
talked-of  miniature  castle  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  at  Strawberry  Hill.  But  the  inn 
of  Mooseridge  had  some  pretensions,  to 
architecture,  besides  being  three  or  four 
times  larger  than  any  other  house  in 
the  place.  A  piazza  it  enjoyed,  of  course ; 
it  must  be  a  pitiful  village  inn  that  does 
not ;  and  building,  accessories  and  all, 
rejoiced  in  several  coats  of  a  spurious 
white  lead.  The  columns  of  this  piazza, 
as  well  as  the  clapboards  of  the  house 
itself,  however,  exhibited  the  proofs  of  the 
danger  of  abandoning  your  true  whittler 
to  his  own  instincts.  Spread-eagles,  five- 
points,  American  flags,  huzzas  for  Polk  ! 
the  initials  of  names,  and  names  at  full 
length,  with  various  other  similar  con- 
ceits, records,  and  ebullitions  of  patriotic 
or  part,y-otic  feelings,  were  scattered  up 
and  down  with  an  affluence  that  said  vol- 
umes in  favor  of  ■  the  mint  in  which  they 
had  been  coined.  But  the  most  remark- 
able memorial  of  the  industry  of  the  guests 
was  to  be  found  on  one  of  the  columns ; 
and  it  was  one  at  a  corner,  too,  and  con- 
sequently of  double  importance  to  the 
superstructure — unless,  indeed,  the  house 
were  built  on  that  well-known  principle 
of  American  architecture  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, which  made  the  architrave  uphold 
the  pillar,  instead  of  the  pillar  the  archi- 
trave. The  column  in  question  was  of 
white  pine,  as  usual — though  latterly,  in 
brick  edifices,  bricks  and  stucco  are  much 
resorted  to — and,  at  a  convenient  height 
for  the  whittlers,  it  was  literally  cut  two- 
thirds  in  two.  The  gash  was  very  neatly 
made — that  much  must  be  said  for  it — in- 
dicating skill  and  attention ;  and  the  sur- 


faces of  the  wound  were  smoothed  in  a 
manner  to  prove  that  appearances  were 
not  neglected. 

"Vat  do  das  ?"  I  asked  of  the  landlord, 
pointing  to  this  gaping  wound  in  the  main 
column  of  his  piazza. 

"That!  Oh!  That's  ouly  the  whit- 
tlers," answered  the  host,  with  a  good- 
natured  smile. 

Assuredby  the  Americans  are  the  best- 
natured  people  on  earth  !  Here  was  a 
man  whose  house  was  nearly  tumbling 
down  about  his  ears — always  bating  the 
principle  in  architecture  just  named — and 
he  could  smile  as  Nero  may  be  supposed 
to  have  done  when  fiddling  over  the  con- 
flagration of  Rome. 

'*  But  vhy  might  de  vhittler  vhittle 
down  your  house  ?" 

"  Oh  !  this  is  a  free  country,  you  know, 
and  folks  do  pretty  much  as  they  like  in 
it,"  returned  the  still  smiling  host.  "I 
let  'em  cut  away  as  long  as  I  dared,  but 
it  was  high  time  to  get  out  /  whittling- 
pieces,'  I  believe  you  must  own.  It's  best 
alwa3Ts  to  keep  a  ruff  (roof)  over  a  man's 
head,  to  be  ready  for  bad  weather.  A 
week  longer  would  have  had  the  column  in 
two." 

' '  Veil,  I  dinks  I  might  not  bear  dat ! 
Vhat  is  mein  house  ist  mein  house,  ant 
dey  shall  not  so  inoch  vittles." 

"  By  letting  'em  so  much  vittles  there, 
they  so  much  vittles  in  the  kitchen ;  so 
you  see  there  is  policy  in  having  your  un- 
derpinnin'  knocked  away  sometimes,  if  it's 
done  by  the  right  sort  of  folks." 

"You're  a  stranger  in  these  parts, 
friend  ?"  observed  Hubbard,  complacently, 
for  by  this  time  his  "whittling  piece" 
was  reduced  to  a  shape,  and  he  could  go 
on  reducing  it,  according  to  some  law  of 
the  art  of  whittling  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted.  "We  are  not  so  particular 
in  such  matters  as  in  some  of  your  coun- 
tries in  the  old  world." 

'*  Ja — das  I  can  see.  But  does  not  woot 
ant  column  cost  money  in  America,  some- 
ding  ?" 

"To  be  sure  it  does.  There  is  not  a 
man  in  the  country  who  would  not  under- 
take to  replace  that  pillar  with  a  new  one, 
paint  and  all,  for  less  than  ten  dollars." 
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This  was  an  opening  for  a  discussion  on 
the  probable  cost  of  putting-  a  new  pillar 
into  the  place  of  the  one  that  was  injured. 
Opinions  differed,  and  quite  a  dozen  spoke 
on  the  subject ;  some  placing-  the  expense 
as  high  as  fifteen  dollars,  and  others 
bringing  it  down  as  low  as  five.  I  was 
struck  with  the  quiet  and  self-possession 
with  which  each  man  delivered  his  opinion, 
as  well  as  with  the  language  used.  The 
accent  was  uniformly  provincial,  that  of 
Hubbard  included,  having  a  strong  and 
unpleasant  taint  of  the  dialect  of  New 
England  in  it ;  and  some  of  the  expres- 
sions savored  a  little  of  the  stilts  of  the 
newspapers;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  lan- 
guage was  sufficiently  accurate  and  sur- 
prisingly good,  considering  the  class  in 
life  of  the  speakers.  The  conjectures,  too, 
manifested  great  shrewdness  and  famil- 
iarity with  practical  things,  as  well  as,  in 
a  few  instances,  some  reading.  Hall, 
however,  actually  surprised  me.  He 
spoke  with  a  precision  and  knowledge  of 
mechanics  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  scholar,  and  with  a  simplicity  that 
added  to  the  influence  of  what  he  said. 
Some  casual  remark  induced  me  to  put 
in — "Veil,  I  might  s'pose  an  Injin  voult 
cut  so  das  column,  but  I  might  not  s'pose 
a  vhite  man  could."  This  opinion  gave 
the  discourse  a  direction  toward  anti- 
rentism,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  caught 
all  the  attention  of  my  uncle  Ro  and 
myself. 

"  This  business  is  going  ahead  after 
all !"  observed  Hubbard,  evasively,  after 
others  had  had  their  say. 

"More's  the  pity,"  put  in  Hall.  "It 
might  have  been  put  an  end  to  in  a  month, 
at  any  time,  and  ought  to  be  put  an  end 
to  in  a  civilized  land." 

"You  will  own,  neighbor  Hall,  notwith- 
standing, it  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  all 
over  the  State,  could  they  change  their 
tenures  into  freeholds." 

"No  doubt  'twould;  and  so  it  would 
be  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  my  journeyman  in  my  shop  if  he  could 
get  to  be  the  boss.  But  that  is  not  the 
question  here ;  the  question  is,  What 
right  has  the  State  to  say  any  man  shall 


sell  his  property  unless  he  wishes  to  sell 
it  ?  A  pretty  sort  of  liberty  we  should 
have  if  we  all  held  our  houses  and  gardens 
under  such  laws  as  that  supposes  !  " 

"  But  do  we  not  all  hold  our  houses  and 
gardens,  and  farms,  too,  by  some  such 
law  ? "  rejoined  the  attorne}',  who  evi- 
dently respected  his  antagonist,  and  ad- 
vanced his  own  opinions  cautiously.  "  If 
the  public  wants  land  to  use,  it  can  take 
it  by  paying  for  it." 

"Yes,  to  use;  but  use  is  everything. 
I've  read  that  old  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  house,  and  don't  subscribe  to  its 
doctrines  at  all.  Public  'policy,'  in  that 
sense,  doesn't  at  all  mean  public  'use.' 
If  land  is  wanted  for  a  road,  or  a  fort,  or 
a  canal,  it  must  be  taken,  under  a  law,  by 
appraisement,  or  the  thing  could  not  be 
had  at  all ;  but  to  pretend,  because  one 
side  to  a  contract  wishes  to  alter  it,  that 
the  State  has  a  right  to  interfere,  on 
the  ground  that  the  discontented  can  be 
bought  off  in  this  way  easier  and  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  made  to  obey  the  laws, 
is  but  a  poor  way  of  supporting  the  right. 
The  same  principle,  carried  out,  might 
prove  it  would  be  easier  to  buy  off  pick- 
pockets by  compromising  than  to  punish 
them.  Or  it  would  be  easy  to  get  round 
all  sorts  of  contracts  in  this  way." 

"But  all  governments  use  this  power 
when  it  becomes  necessary,  neighbor 
Hall." 

"  That  word  necessary  covers  a  great 
deal  of  ground,  'Squire  Hubbard.  The 
most  that  can  be  made  of  the  necessity 
here  is  to  say  it  is  cheaper,  and  may 
help  along  parties  to  their  objects  better. 
No  man  doubts  that  the  State  of  New 
York  can  put  down  these  anti-renters ; 
and,  I  trust,  will  put  them  down  so  far 
as  force  is  concerned.  There  is,  then,  no 
other  necessity  in  the  case  to  begin  with, 
than  the  necessity  which  demagogues  al- 
waj^s  feel,  of  getting  as  many  votes  as 
they  can." 

"  After  all,  neighbor  Hall,  these  votes 
are  pretty  powerful  weapons  in  a  popular 
government. 

"  I'll  not  deny  that ;  and  now  they  talk 
of  a  convention  to  alter  the  constitution, 
it  is   a  favorable  moment  to  teach  such 
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managers  they  shall  not  abuse  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  this  way." 

"  How  is  it  to  be  prevented  ?  You  are 
a  universal  suffrage  man,  I  know  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  for  universal  suffrage  among 
honest  folks  ;  but  do  not  wish  to  have  my 
rulers  chosen  by  them  that  are  never  sat- 
isfied without  having  their  hands  in  their 
neighbors'  pockets.  Let  'em  put  a  clause 
into  the  constitution  providing  that  no 
town,  or  village,  or  county,  shall  hold  a 
poll  within  a  given  time  after  the  execu- 
tion of  process  has  been  openly  resisted  in 
it.  That  would  take  the  conceit  out  of 
all  such  law-breakers  in  very  short  order." 

It  was  plain  that  this  idea  struck  the 
listeners,  and  several  even  avowed  their 
approbation  of  the  scheme  aloud.  Hub- 
bard received  it  as  a  new  thought,  but 
was  more  reluctant  to  admit  its  practi- 
cability. As  might  be  expected  from  a 
lawyer  accustomed  to  practice  in  a  small 
way,  his  objections  savored  more  of  nar- 
row views  than  of  the  notions  of  a  states- 
man. 

"  How  would  you  determine  the  extent 
of  the  district  to  be  disfranchised  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Take  the  legal  limits  as  they  stand.  If 
process  be  resisted  openly  by  a  combina- 
tion strong  enough  to  look  down  the 
agents  of  the  law  in  a  town,  disfranchise 
that  town  for  a  given  period ;  if  in  more 
than  one  town,  disfranchise  the  offending 
towns ;  if  a  county,  disfranchise  the  whole 
county." 

"  But  in  that  way  you  would  punish  the 
innocent  with  the  guilt}7." 

"  It  would  be  for  the  good  of  all ;  be- 
sides, you  punish  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty,  or  with  the  guilty  rather,  in  a 
thousand  ways.  You  and  I  are  taxed  to 
keep  drunkards  from  starving,  because  it 
is  better  to  do  that  than  to  offend  hu- 
manity by  seeing  men  die  of  hunger,  or 
tempting  them  to  steal.  When  you  de- 
clare martial  law  you  punish  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  in  one  sense ;  and  so  you 
do  in  a  hundred  cases.  All  we  have  to 
ask  is,  if  it  be  not  wiser  and  better  to  dis- 
arm demagogues,  and  those  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace  who  wish  to  pervert  their 
right  of  suffrage  to  so  wicked  an  end,  by 


so  simple  a  process,  than  to  suffer  them 
to  effect  their  purposes  by  the  most  flag- 
rant abuse  of  their  political  privileges?  " 

"How  would  you  determine  when  a 
town  should  lose  the  right  of  voting  ?" 

"  By  evidence  given  in  open  court.  The 
judges  would  be  the  proper  authority  to 
decide  in  such  a  case  ;  and  the}7  would  de- 
cide, beyond  all  question,  nineteen  times 
in  twenty,  right.  It  is  the  interest  of 
every  man  who  is  desirous  of  exercising 
the  suffrage  on  right  principles,  to  give 
him  some  such  protection  against  them 
that  wish  to  exercise  the  suffrage  on 
wrong.  A  peace-officer  can  call  on  the 
posse  comitatus  or  on  the  people  to  aid 
him ;  if  enough  appear  to  put  down  the 
rebels,  well  and  good ;  but  if  enough  do 
not  appear,  let  it  be  taken  as  proof  that 
the  district  is  not  worthy  of  giving  the 
votes  of  freemen.  The}7  who  abuse  such 
a  liberty  as  man  enjoys  in  this  country 
are  the  least  entitled  to  our  sympathies. 
As  for  the  mode,  that  could  easily  be 
determined,  as  soon  as  you  settle  the 
principle." 

The  discourse  went  on  for  an  hour, 
neighbor  Hall  giving  his  opinions  still 
more  at  large.  I  listened  equally  with 
pleasure  and  surprise.  "  These,  then, 
after  all,"  I  said  to  myself,  "are  the 
real  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  this  sort 
of  men  in  the  State,  and  why  should 
they  be  domineered  over,  and  made  to 
submit  to  a  legislation  and  to  practices 
that  are  so  often  without  principle,  by 
the  agents  of  the  worst  part  of  the 
community  ?  Will  the  honest  forever  be 
so  passive,  while  the  corrupt  and  dis- 
honest continue  so  active?"  On  my 
mentioning  these  notions  to  my  uncle,  he 
answered  : 

"  Yes,  it  ever  has  been  so,  and,  I  fear, 
ever  will  be  so.  There  is  the  curse  of  this 
country,"  pointing  to  a  table  covered  with 
newspapers,  the  invariable  companion  of 
an  American  inn  of  any  size.  "  So  long  as 
men  believe  what  they  find  there,  they 
can  be  nothing  but  dupes  or  knaves." 

"But  there  is  good  in  newspapers." 

"  That  adds  to  the  curse.  If  they  were 
nothing  but  lies,  the  world  would  soon  re- 
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ject  them  ;  but  how  few  are  able  to  sep- 
arate the  true  from  the  false  !  Now,  how 
few  of  these  pages  speak  the  truth  about 
this  very  anti-rentism  !  Occasionally  an 
honest  man  in  the  corps  does  come  out.; 
but  where  one  does  this,  ten  affect  to 
think  what  they  do  not  believe,  in  order 
to  secure  votes — votes,  votes,  votes.  In 
that  simple  word  lies  all  the  mystery  of 
the  matter." 

"  Jefferson  said,  if  he  were  to  choose 
between  a  government  without  newspa- 
pers, or  newspapers  without  a  govern- 
ment, he  would  take  the  last." 

"Ay,  Jefferson  did  not  mean  news- 
papers as  they  are  now.  I  am  old 
enough  to  see  the  change  that  has  taken 
place.  In  his  day,-  three  or  four  fairly 
convicted  lies  would  damn  any  editor; 
now,  there  are  men  that  stand  up  under 
a  thousand.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Hugh, 
this  country  is  jogging  under  two  of  the 
most  antagonist  systems  possible — Chris- 
tianity and  the  newspapers.  The  first  is 
daily  hammering  into  every  man  that  he 
is  a  miserable,  frail,  good-for-nothing  be- 
ing, while  the  last  is  eternally  proclaim- 
ing the  perfection  of  the  people  and  the 
virtues  of  self-government." 

"  Perhaps  too  much  stress  ought  not  to 
be  laid  on  either." 

"  The  first  is  certainly  true,  under  limi- 
tations that  we  all  understand ;  but  as  to 
the  last,  I  will  own  I  want  more  evidence 
than  a  newspaper  eulogy  to  believe  it." 

After  all,  my  uncle  Ro  is  sometimes 
mistaken ;  though  candor  compels  me  to 
acknowledge  that  he  is  very  often  right. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"I  see  thee  still, 
Remembrance,  faithful  to  her  trust, 
Calls  thee  in  beauty  from  the  dust ; 
Thou  comest  in  the  morning  light, 
Thou'rt  with  me  through  the  gloomy  night; 
In  dreams  I  meet  thee  as  of  old  : 
Then  thy  soft  arms  my  neck  enfold, 
And  thy  sweet  voice  is  in  my  ear ; 
In  every  sense  to  memory  dear 

I  see  thee  still."— Spr ague. 

It  was  just  ten  in  the  morning  of  the 
succeeding  day  when  my  uncle  Ro  and 


myself  came  in  sight  of  the  old  house  at 
the  'Nest.  I  call  it  old,  for  a  dwelling 
that  has  stood  more  than  half  a  century 
acquires  a  touch  of  the  venerable,  in  a 
country  like  America.  To  me  it  was  truly 
old,  the  building  having  stood  there,  where 
I  then  saw  it,  for  a  period  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  that  of  my  own  existence,  and 
was  associated  with  all  my  early  ideas. 
From  childhood  I  had  regarded  that  place 
as  my  future  home,  as  it  had  been  the 
home  of  my  parents  and  grandparents, 
and,  in  one  sense,  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  them  for  two  generations  more. 
The  whole  of  the  land  in  sight — the  rich 
bottoms,  then  waving  with  grass — the 
side-hills,  the  woods,  the  distant  mountains 
— the  orchards,  dwellings,  barns,  and  all 
the  other  accessories  of  rural  life  that  ap- 
pertained to  the  soil,  were  mine,  and  had 
thus  become  without  a  single  act  of  injus- 
tice to  any  human  being,  so  far  as  I  knew 
and  believed. 

Even  the  red  man  had  been  fairly  bought 
by  Herman  Mordaunt,  the  patentee,  and 
so  Susquesus,  the  Redskin  of  Ravensnest, 
as  our  old  Onondago  was  often  called,  had 
ever  admitted  the  fact  to  be.  It  was  na- 
tural that  I  should  love  an  estate  thus  in- 
herited and  thus  situated.    No  civilized 

MAN,  NO  MAN,  INDEED,  SAVAGE  OR  NOT,  HAD 
EVER  BEEN  THE  OWNER  OF  THOSE  BROAD 
ACRES,  BUT  THOSE  WHO  WERE   OF  MY  OWN 

blood.  This  is  what  few  besides  Ameri- 
cans can  say;  and  when  it  can  be  said 
truly,  in  parts  of  the  country  where  the  arts 
of  life  have  spread,  and  amid  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  it  becomes  the  foun- 
dation of  a  sentiment  so  profound  that  I 
do  not  wonder  those  adventurers-errant 
who  are  flying  about  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, thrusting  their  hands  into  every  man's 
mess,  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  among 
their  other  superficial  discoveries.  Noth 
ing  can  be  less  like  the  ordinary  cravings 
of  avarice  than  the  feeling  that  is  thus  en- 
gendered ;  and  I  am  certain  that  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  such  an  influence  is  to 
elevate  the  feelings  of  him  who  experiences 
it. 

And  there  were  men  among  us,  high  in 
political  station — high  as  such  men  ever 
can  get,  for  the  consequence  of  having 
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such  men  in  power  is  to  draw  down  sta- 
tion itself  nearer  to  their  own  natural 
level — but  men  in  power  had  actually  laid 
down  propositions  in  political  economy 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  cause  me  to 
sell  all  that  estate,  reserving-,  perhaps,  a 
single  farm  for  my  own  nse,  and  reinvest 
the  money  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  in- 
terest I  obtained  might  equal  my  present 
income  !  It  is  true,  this  theory  was  not 
directly  applied  to  me,  as  my  farms  were 
to  fall  in  by  the  covenants  of  their  leases, 
but  it  had  been  directly  applied  to  Ste- 
phen and  William  Van  Rensselaer,  and, 
by  implication,  to  others  ;  and  my  turn 
might  come  next.  What  business  had  the 
Rensselaers,  or  the  Livingstons,  or  the 
Hunters,  or  the  Littlepages,  or  the  Mor- 
gans, or  the  Verplancks,  or  the  Wads- 
worths,  or  five  hundred  others  similarly 
placed,  to  entertain  "sentiments"  that 
interfered  with  "business,"  or  that  inter- 
fered with  the  wishes  of  any  straggling 
Yankee  who  had  found  his  way  out  of 
New  England,  and  wanted  a  particular 
farm  on  his  own  terms  ?  It  is  aristocratic 
to  put  sentiment  in  opposition  to  trade  ; 

and  TRADE  ITSELF  IS  NOT  TO  BE  TRADE 
ANY  LONGER  THAN  ALL  THE  PROFIT  IS  TO 
BE    FOUND     ON     THE     SIDE     OF     NUMBERS. 

Even  the  principles  of  holy  trade  are  to 
be  governed  by  majorities  ! 

Even  my  uncle  Ro,  who  never  owned  a 
foot  of  the  propert}7,  could  not  look  at  it 
without  emotion.  He  too  had  been  born 
there — had  passed  his  childhood  there — 
and  loved  the  spot  without  a  particle  of 
the  groveling  feeling  of  avarice.  He 
took  pleasure  in  remembering  that  our 
race  had  been  the  only  owners  of  the  soil 
on  which  he  stood,  and  had  that  very 
justifiable  pride  which  belongs  to  endur- 
ing respectability  and  social  station. 

"Well,  Hugh,"  he  cried,  after  both  of 
us  had  stood  gazing  at  the  gray  walls  of 
the  good  and  substantial,  but  certainly 
not  very  beautiful  dwelling,  "  here  we  are, 
and  we  now  may  determine  on  what  is  next 
to  be  done.  Shall  we  march  down  to  the 
village,  which  is  four  miles  distant,  you 
will  remember,  and  get  our  breakfast 
there  ?  shall  we  try  one  of  your  tenants  ? 
or  shall  we  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res, 


and   ask  hospitality  of  my   mother   and 
your  sister  ?  " 

"  The  last  might  excite  suspicion,  I  fear 
sir.  Tar  and  feathers  would  be  our  mild, 
est  fate  did  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Injins." 

"Injins  !  Why  not  go  at  once  to  the 
wigwam  of  Susquesus,  and  get  out  of 
him  and  Yop  the  history  of  the  state  of 
things.  I  heard  them  speaking  of  the 
Onondago  at  our  tavern  last  night,  and 
while  they  said  he  was  generally  thought 
to  be  much  more  than  a  hundred,  that  he 
was  still  like  a  man  of  eighty.  That  In- 
dian is  full  of  observation,  and  ma3r  let 
us  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  breth- 
ren." 

"They  can  at  least  give  us  the  news 
from  the  family ;  and  though  it  might 
seem  in  the  course  of  things  for  peddlers 
to  visit  the  'Nest  house,  it  will  be  just  as 
much  so  for  them  to  halt  at  the  wig- 
wam." 

This  consideration  decided  the  matter, 
and  away  we  went  toward  the  ravine  or 
glen,  on  the  side  of  which  stood  the  prim- 
itive-looking hut  that  went  by  the  name 
of  the  "wigwam."  The  house  was  a 
small  cabin  of  logs,  neat  and  warm,  or 
cool,  as  the  season  demanded.  As  it  was 
kept  up,  and  was  whitewashed,  and  occa- 
sionally furnished  anew  by  the  landlord — 
the  odious  creature  !  he  who  paid  for  so 
many  similar  things  in  the  neighborhood 
— it  was  never  unfit  to  be  seen,  though 
never  of  a  very  alluring,  cottage-like 
character.  There  was  a  garden,  and  it 
had  been  properly  made  that  very  season, 
the  negro  picking  and  pecking  about  it, 
during  the  summer,  in  a  way  to  coax  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  on  a  little,  though  I 
well  knew  that  the  regular  weedings  came 
from  an  assistant  at  the  'Nest,  who  was 
ordered  to  give  it  an  eye  and  an  occasional 
half -day.  On  one  side,  of  the  hut  there 
was  a  hog-pen  and  a  small  stable  for  a 
cow ;  but  on  the  other  the  trees  of  the 
virgin  forest,  which  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed in  that  glen,  overshadowed  the 
roof. 

This  somewhat  poetical  arrangement 
was  actually  the  consequence  of  a  com- 
promise between  the  tenants  of  the  cabin, 
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the  negro  insisting-  on  the  accessories  of 
his  rude  civilization,  while  the  Indian  re- 
quired the  shades  of  the  woods  to  recon- 
cile him  to  his  position.  Here  had  these 
two  singularly  associated  beings — the  one 
deriving  his  descent  from  the  debased 
races  of  Africa,  and  the  other  from  the 
fierce  but  lofty-minded  aboriginal  inhab- 
it ants  of  this  continent — dwelt  for  nearly 
the  whole  period  of  an  ordinary  human 
life.  The  cabin  itself  began  to  look  really 
ancient,  while  those  who  dwelt  in  it  had 
little  altered  within  the  memory  of  man  ! 
Such  instances  of  longevity,  whatever 
theorists  may  say  on  the  subject,  are  not 
unfrequent  among  either  the  blacks  or 
the  "natives,"  though  probably  less  so 
among  the  last  than  among  the  first,  and 
still  less  so  among  the  first  of  the  northern 
than  of  the  southern  sections  of  the  repub- 
lic. It  is  common  to  say  that  the  great 
age  so  often  attributed  to  the  people  of 
these  two  races  is  owing  to  ignorance  of 
the  periods  of  their  births,  and  that  they 
do  not  live  longer  than  the  whites.  This 
may  be  true,  in  the  main,  for  a  white  man 
is  known  to  have  died  at  no  great  distance 
from  Ravensnest,  within  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  who  numbered  more  than 
his  six-score  of  years ;  but  aged  negroes 
and  aged  Indians  are  nevertheless  so  com- 
mon, when  the  smallness  of  their  whole 
numbers  is  remembered,  as  to  render  the 
fact  apparent  to  most  of  those  who  have 
seen  much  of  their  respective  people. 

There  was  no  highway  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  wigwam,  for  so  the  cabin  was  gen- 
eral^ called,  though  wigwam,  in  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  word,  it  was  not. 
As  the  little  building  stood  in  the  grounds 
of  the  'Nest  house,  which  contain  two  hun- 
dred acres,  a  bit  of  virgin  forest  included, 
and  exclusively  of  the  fields  that  belonged 
to  the  adjacent  farm,  it  was  approached 
only  by  foot-paths,  of  which  several  led  to 
and  from  it,  and  by  one  narrow,  winding 
carriage-road,  which,  in  passing  for  miles 
through  the  grounds,  had  been  led  near 
the  hut,  in  order  to  enable  my  grandmo- 
ther and  sister,  and,  I  daresay,  my  dear 
departed  mother,  while  she  lived,  to  make 
their  calls  in  their  frequent  airings.  By  this 
sweeping  road  we  approached  the  cabin. 


"  There  are  the  two  old  fellows,  sunning 
themselves  this  fine  day  !  "  exclaimed  my 
uncle,  with  something  like  a  tremor  in 
his  voice,  as  we  drew  near  enough  to  the 
hut  to  distinguish  objects.  "Hugh,  I 
never  see  these  men  without  a  feeling 
of  awe,  as  well  as  of  affection.  They  were 
the  friends,  and  one  was  the  slave  of  my 
grandfather ;  and  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member, have  they  been  aged  men  !  They 
seem  to  be  set  up  here  as  monuments  of 
the  past,  to  connect  the  generations  that 
are  gone  with  those  that  are  to  come." 

"  If  so,  sir,  they  will  soon  be  all  there  is 
of  their  sort.  It  really  seems  to  me  that, 
if  things  continue  much  longer  in  their 
present  direction,  men  will  begin  to  grow 
jealous  and  envious  of  history  itself,  be- 
cause its  actors  have  left  descendants  to 
.participate  in  any  little  credit  they  may 
have  gained." 

"  Beyond  all  contradiction,  boy,  there  is 
a  strange  perversion  of  the  old  and  nat- 
ural sentiments  on  this  head  among  us. 
But  you  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that 
of  the  two  millions  and  a  half  the  State 
contains,  not  half  a  million,  probably, 
possess  any  of  the  true  York  blood,  and 
can  consequently  feel  any  of  the  senti- 
ments connected  with  the  birthplace  and 
the  older  traditions  of  the  very  society  in 
which  they  live.  A  great  deal  must  be 
attributed  to  the  facts  of  our  condition  ; 
though  I  admit  those  facts  need  not,  and 
ought  not  to  unsettle  principles.  But 
look  at  those  two  old  fellows  !  There  Xfoey 
are,  true  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  their 
races,  even  after  passing  so  long  a  time 
together  in  this  hut.  There  squats  Sus- 
quesus  on  a  stone,  idle  and  disdaining- 
work,  with  his  rifle  leaning  against  the 
apple-tree ;  while  Jaaf — or  Yop,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  is  better  to  call  him — is  pecking 
about  in  the  garden,  still  a  slave  at  his 
work,  in  fancy  at  least." 

"And  which  is  the  happiest,  sir — the 
industrious  old  man  or  the  idler?  " 

"  Probably  each  finds  most  happiness  in 
indulging  his  own  early  habits.  The  Onon- 
dago  never  would  work,  however,  and  I 
have  heard  my  father  say,  great  was  his 
happiness  when  he  found  he  wras  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  day  in  otium  cum 
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dignitate,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
making  baskets." 

"  Yop  is  looking-  at  us  ;  had  we  not  bet- 
ter go  up  at  once  and  speak  to  them  ?  " 

"  Yop  may  stare  the  most  openly,  but 
my  life  on  it  the  Indian  sees  twice  as 
much.  His  faculties  are  the  best,  to  be- 
gin with ;  and  he  is  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary and  characteristic  observation.  In 
his  best  days  nothing  ever  escaped  him. 
As  you  say,  we  will  approach." 

My  uncle  and  myself  then  consulted  on 
the  expediency  of  using  broken  English 
with  these  two  old  men,  of  which,  at  first, 
we  saw  no  necessity  ;  but  when  we  re- 
membered that  others  might  join  us,  and 
that  our  communication  with  the  two 
might  be  frequent  for  the  next  few  days, 
we  changed  our  minds,  and  determined 
rigidly  to  observe  our  incognitos. 

As  we  came  up  to  the  door  of  the  hut, 
Jaaf  slowly  left  his  little  garden  and 
joined  the  Indian,  who  remained  immov- 
able and  unmoved  on  the  stone  which 
served  him  for  a  seat.  We  could  see  but 
little  change  in  either  during  the  five 
years  of  our  absence,  each  being  a  perfect 
picture,  in  his  way,  of  extreme  but  not 
decrepit  old  age  in  the  men  of  his  race. 
Of  the  two,  the  black — if  black  he  could 
now  be  called,  his  color  being  a  muddy 
gray — was  the  most  altered,  though  that 
seemed  scarcely  possible  when  I  saw  him 
last.  As  for  the  Trackless,  or  Susquesus, 
as  he  was  commonly  called,  his  temper- 
ance throughout  a  long  life  did  him  good 
service,  and  his  half-naked  limbs  and 
skeleton-like  body,  for  he  wore  the  sum- 
mer-dress of  his  people,  appeared  to  be 
made  of  a  leather  long  steeped  in  a  tannin 
of  the  purest  quality.  His  sinews,  too, 
though  much  stiffened,  seemed  yet  to  be 
of  whipcord,  and  his  whole  frame  a  species 
of  indurated  mummy  that  retained  its 
vitality.  The  color  of  the  skin  was  less 
red  than  formerly,  and  more  closely  ap- 
proached to  that  of  the  negro,  as  the  lat- 
ter now  was,  though  perceptibly  different. 

"Sago — sago,"  cried  my  uncle,  as  we 
came  quite  near,  seeing  no  risk  in  using 
that    familiar   semi  -  Indian    salutation.* 


*  The  editor  has  often  had  occasion  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  terms  of  this  nature.      The  colonists 


"Sago,  sago,  dis  charmin'  mornin' ;  in 
my  tongue,  dat  might  be  guten  tag." 

"Sago,"  returned  the  Trackless,  in  his 
deep  guttural  voice,  while  old  Yop  brought 
two  lips  together  that  resembled  thick 
pieces  of  overdone  beefsteak,  fastened  his 
red-encircled  gummy  eyes  on  each  of  us  in 
turn,  pouted  once  more,  working  his  jaws 
as  if  proud  of  the  excellent  teeth  they  still 
held,  and  said  nothing.  As  the  slave  of  a 
Littlepage,  he  held  peddlers  as  inferior 
beings ;  for  the  ancient  negroes  of  New 
York  ever  identified  themselves,  more  or 
less,  with  the  families  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  in  which  they  so  often  were 
born.  "  Sago,"  repeated  the  Indian  slow- 
ly, courteously,  and  with  emphasis,  after 
he  had  looked  a  moment  longer  at  my  un- 
cle, as  if  he  saw  something  about  him  to 
command  respect. 

"Dis  ist  charmin'  day,  frients,"  said 
uncle  Rp,  placing  himself  coolly  on  a  log 
of  wood  that  had  been  hauled  for  the  stove 
and  wiping  his  brow.  "Vat  might  you 
calls  dis  coontrjr  ?  " 

"  Dis  here  ?  "  answered  Yop,  not  with- 
out a  little  contempt.  "  Dis  is  York  col- 
ony ;  where  you  come  from  to  ask  sich  a 
question?  " 

"  Charmany.  Dat  ist  far  off,  but  a 
goot  country ;  ant  dis  ist  goot  country, 
too." 

"  Why  you  leab  him,  den,  if  he  be  good 
country,  eh  ?  " 

"Vhy  you  leaf  Africa,  canst  you  dell 
me  dat  ?  "  retorted  uncle  Ro,  somewhat 
coolly. 

"Nebber  was  dere,"  growled  old  Yop, 
bringing  his  blubber  lips  together  some- 
caught  a  great  many  words  from  the  Indians  they 
first  knew,  and  used  them  to  all  other  Indians, 
though  not  belonging  to  their  language ;  and  these 
other  tribes  using  them  as  English,  a  sort  of  limited 
lingua  franca  has  grown  up  in  the  country  that 
everybody  understands.  It  is  believed  that  "moc- 
casin," "squaw,"  "pappoose,"  "sago,"  "toma- 
hawk," "wigwam,"  etc.,  etc.,  all  belong  to  this 
class  of  words.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  sobriquet  of  "Yankees"  is  derived  from 
"Yengees,"  the  manner  in  which  the  tribes  near- 
est New  England  pronounced  the  word  "Eng- 
lish." It  is  to  this  hour  a  provincialism  of  that 
part  of  the  country  to  pronounce  this  word  "Eng- 
lish "  instead  of  "  Ingr-lish,"  its  conventional 
sound.  The  change  from  ".Eng-lish"  to  "Yen- 
'  gees"  is  very  trifling.— Editor. 
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what  in  the  manner  the  boar  works  his  jaws 
when  it  is  prudent  to  get  out  of  his  way. 
"  I'm  York-nigger  born,  and  nebber  seen 
no  Africa  ;  and  nebber  want  to  see  him, 
nudder." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Jaaf 
belonged  to  a  school  by  which  the  term  of 
"colored  gentlemen"  was  never  used. 
The  men  of  his  time  and  stamp  called 
themselves  "niggers;"  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  that  age  took  them  at  their 
word,  and  called  them  "niggers,"  too  ;  a 
word  that  no  one  of  the  race  ever  uses 
now,  except  in  the  way  of  reproach,  and 
which,  by  one  of  the  singular  workings  of 
our  very  wayward  and  common  nature, 
he  is  more  apt  to  use  than  any  other, 
when  reproach  is  intended. 

My  uncle  paused  a  moment  to  reflect 
before  he  continued  a  discourse  that  had 
not  appeared  to  commence  under  very  flat- 
tering auspices. 

"  Who  might  lif  in  dat  big  stone  house?  " 
asked  uncle  Ro,  as  soon  as  he  thought  the 
negro  had  had  time  to  cool  a  little. 

"Anybody  can  see  you  no  Yorker,  by 
dat  werry  speech,"  answered  Yop,  not  at 
all  mollified  by  such  a  question.  "Who 
should  lib  dere  but  Gin'ral  Littlepage  !  " 

"Veil,  I  dought  he  wast  dead,  long 
ago." 

"What  if  he  be?  It  is  his  house,  and 
he  lib  in  it ;  and  old  young  missus  lib  dere 
too." 

Now,  there  had  been  three  generations 
of  generals  among  the  Littlepages,  count- 
ing from  father  to  son.  First,  there  had 
been  Brigadier-General  Evans  Littlepage, 
who  held  that  rank  in  the  militia,  and  died 
in  service  during  the  Revolution.  The  next 
was  Brigadier- General  Cornelius  Little- 
page, who  got  his  rank  by  brevet,  at  the 
close  of  the  same  war,  in  which  he  had  ac- 
tually figured  as  a  colonel  of  the  New 
York  line.  Third,  and  last,  was  my  own 
grandfather,  Major  -  General  Mordaunt 
Littlepage ;  he  had  been  a  captain  in  his 
father's  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  same 
struggle,  got  the  brevet  of  major  at  its 
termination,  and  rose  to  be  a  major-gen- 
eral of  the  militia,  the  station  he  held  for 
many  years  before  he  died.  As  soon  as 
the  privates  had  the  power  to  elect  their 


own  officers,  the  position  of  a  major-gen- 
eral in  the  militia  ceased  to  be  respect- 
able, and  few  gentlemen  could  be  induced 
to  serve.  As  might  have  been  foreseen, 
the  militia  itself  fell  into  general  contempt, 
where  it  now  is,  and  where  it  will  ever  re- 
main until  a  different  class  of  officers  shall 
be  chosen.  The  people  can  do  a  great 
deal,  no  doubt,  but  they  cannot  make  a 
"silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear."  As  soon 
as  officers  from  the  old  classes  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, the  militia  will  come  up ;  for  in 
no  interest  in  life  is  it  so  material  to  have 
men  of  certain  habits,  and  notions,  and 
education,  in  authority,  as  in  those  con- 
nected with  the  military  service.  A  great 
many  fine  speeches  may  be  made,  and 
much  patriotic  eulogy  expended  on  the  in- 
trinsic virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  divers  projects  entertained  to 
make  "citizen-soldiers,"  as  they  are 
called ;  but  citizens  never  can  be,  and 
never  will  be  turned  into  soldiers  at  all, 
good  or  bad,  until  proper  officers  are 
placed  over  them.     To  return  to  Yop — 

"  Bray  vhat  might  be  de  age  of  das  laty 
dat  you  callet  olt  young  missus  ?  "  asked 
my  uncle. 

"  Gosh  !  she  nutten-but  gal — born  some 
time  just  a'ter  old  French  war.  Remem- 
ber her  well  'nough  when  she  Miss  Dus 
Malbone.  Young  Masser  Mordaunt  take 
fancy  to  her,  and  make  her  he  wife." 

"Veil,  I  hope  you  hafn't  any  objection 
to  der  match  ?  " 

"  Not  I ;  she  clebber  young  lady  den, 
and  she  werry  clebber  young  lady  now." 

And  this  of  my  venerable  grandmother, 
who  had  fairly  seen  her  fourscore  years  ! 

"Who  might  be  der  master  of  das  big 
house  now?  " 

"  Gin'ral  Littlepage,  doesn't  I  tell  ye  ! 
Masser  Mordaunt's  name,  my  young  mas- 
ter. Sus,  dere,  only  Injin  ;  he  nebber  so 
lucky  as  hab  a  good  master.  Niggers 
gettin'  scarce,  dey  tells  me,  nowadays,  in 
dis  world  !  " 

"  In j ins,  too,  I  dinks ;  dere  ist  no  more 
redskins  might  be  blenty." 

The  manner  in  which  the  Onondago 
raised  his  figure,  and  the  look  he  fastened 
on  my  uncle,  were  both  fine  and  start- 
ling.    As  yet  he  had  said  nothing  beyond 
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the  salutation  ;  but  I  could  see  he  now  in- 
tended to  speak. 

"New  tribe,"  he  said,  after  regarding 
us  for  half  a  minute,  intently  :  "  what  you 
call  him — where  he  come  from  ?  " 

"  Ja,  ja — das  ist  der  anti-rent  redskins. 
Haf  you  seen  'em,  Trackless  ?  " 

"  Sartain  ;  come  to  see  me — face  in  bag 
— behave  like  squaw;  poor  Injin — poor 
warrior !  " 

"  Yees,  I  believe  dat  ist  true  enough. 
I  can't  bear  soch  Injin — might  not  be 
soch  Injin  in  the  world.  Vhat  you  call 
'em,  eh  ?  " 

Susquesus  shook  his  head  slowly,  and 
with  dignity.  Then  he  gazed  intently  at 
my  uncle;  after  which  he  fastened  his 
eyes  in  a  similar  manner  on  me.  In  this 
manner  his  looks  turned  from  one  to  the 
other  for  some  little  time,  when  he  again 
dropped  them  to  the  earth,  calmly  and  in 
silence.  I  took  out  the  hurdy-gurdy,  and 
began  to  play  a  lively  air — one  that  was 
very  popular  among  the  American  blacks, 
and  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  getting 
to  be  not  less  so  among  the  whites.  No 
visible  effect  was  produced  on  Susquesus, 
unless  a  slight  shade  of  contempt  was  visi- 
ble on  his  dark  features.  With  Jaaf, 
however,  it  was  very  different.  Old  as  he 
was,  I  could  see  a  certain  nervous  twitch- 
ing of  the  lower  limbs,  which  indicated 
that  the  old  fellow  actually  felt  some  dis- 
position to  dance.  It  soon  passed  away, 
though  his  grim,  hard,  wrinkled,  dusky- 
gray  countenance  continued  to  gleam  with 
a  sort  of  dull  pleasure  for  some  time. 
There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this,  the 
indifference  of  the  Indian  to  melody  being 
almost  as  marked  as  the  negro's  sensitive- 
ness to  its  power. 

"  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  men  so 
aged  would  be  disposed  to  talk  much. 
The  Onondago  had  ever  been  a  silent 
man ;  dignity  and  gravity  of  character 
uniting  with  prudence  to  render  him  so. 
But  Jaaf  was  constitutionally  garrulous, 
though  length  of  days  had  necessarily 
much  diminished  the  propensity.  At  that 
moment  a  fit  of  thoughtful  and  melancholy 
silence  came  over  my  uncle,  too,  and  ad 
four  of  us  'continued  brooding  on  our  own 
reflections  for  two  or  three  minutes  after 


1  I  had  ceased  to  play.  Presently  the  even, 
smooth  approach  of  carriage-wheels  was 
heard,  and  a  light  summer  vehicle  that 
was  an  old  acquaintance,  came  whirling 
round  the  stable,  and  drew  up  within  ten 
feet  of  the  spot  where  we  were  all  seated . 

My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  at  this  un- 
expected interruption,  and  I  could  perceive 
that  my  uncle  was  scarcely  less  affected. 
Amid  the  flowing  and  pretty  drapery  of 
summer  shawls,  and  the  other  ornaments 
of  the  female  toilet,  were  four  youthful 
and  sunny  faces,  and  one  venerable  with 
years.  In  a  word,  my  grandmother,  my 
sister,  and  my  uncle's  two  other  wTards, 
and  Mary  Warren  were  in  the  carriage; 
yes,  the  pretty,  gentle,  timid,  yet  spirited 
and  intelligent  daughter  of  the  rector  was 
of  the  party,  and  seemingly  quite  at  home 
and  at  her  ease,  as  one  among  friends. 
She  was  the  first  to  speak  even,  though 
it  was  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  addressed  to 
my  sister,  and  in  words  that  appeared 
extorted  by  surprise. 

"There  are  the  very  two  peddlers  of 
whom  I  told  you,  Martha,"  she  said, 
"  and  now  you  may  hear  the  flute  well 
played." 

"  I  doubt  if  he  can  play  better  than 
Hugh,"  was  my  dear  sister's  answer. 
"  But  we'll  have  some  of  his  music,  if  it 
be  only  to  remind  us  of  him  who  is  so  far 
away." 

"  The  music  we  can  and  w7ill  have,  my 
child,"  cried  my  grandmother,  cheerfully; 
"though  that  is  not  wanted  to  remind  us 
of  our  absent  boy.  Good-morrow,  Sus- 
quesus ;  I  hope  this  fine  day  agrees  with 
you." 

"Sago,"  returned  the  Indian,  making  a 
dignified  and  even  graceful  forward  gest- 
ure with  one  arm,  though  he  did  not  rise. 
"  Weadder  good — Great  Spirit  good,  dat 
reason.     How  squaws  do  ?  " 

"We  are  all  well,  I  thank  you,  Track- 
less. Good-morrow,  Jaaf ;  how  do  you 
do,  this  fine  morning?  " 

Yop,  or  Jaap,  or  Jaaf,  rose  tottering, 
made  a  low  obeisance,  and  then  answered 
in  the  semi-respectful,  semi-familiar  man- 
ner of  an  old,  confidential  family  servant, 
as  the  last  existed  among  our  fathers  : 

"  T'ank  'ee,  Miss  Dus,  wid  all  my  heart," 
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he  answered.  "  Pretty  well  to-day  ;  but 
old  Sus,  he  fail,  and  grow  ol'er  and  ol'er 
desp'ate  fast  !  " 

Now,  of  the  two,  the  Indian  was  much 
the  finest  relic  of  human  powers,  though 
he  was  less  uneasy  and  more  stationary 
than  the  black.  But  the  propensity  to  see 
the  mote  in  the  eye  of  his  friend,  while  he 
forgot  the  beam  in  his  own,  was  a  long- 
establisbed  and  well-known  weakness  of 
Jaaf,  and  its  present  exhibition  caused 
everybody  to  smile.  I  was  delighted  with 
the  beaming,  laughing  eyes  of  Mary  War- 
ren in  particular,  though  she  said  nothing. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  agree  with  you,  Jaaf," 
returned  my  smiling  grandmother.  "  The 
Trackless  bears  his  years  surprisingly;  and 
I  think  I  have  not  seen  him  look  better 
this  many  a  day  than  he  is  looking  this 
morning.  We  are  none  of  us  as  young  as 
we  were  when  we  first  became  acquainted, 
Jaaf — which  is  now  near,  if  not  quite,  three- 
score of  years  ago." 

"  You  nuthin'  but  gal,  nudder,"  growled 
the  negro.  "  Ole  Sus  be  raal  ole  fellow  ; 
but  Miss  Dus  and  Masser  Mordaunt,  dey 
get  married  only  tudder  day.  Why  dat 
was  a'ter  the  Revylooshen  !  " 

"It  was,  indeed,"  replied  the  venerable 
woman,  with  a  touch  of  melancholy  in  her 
tones;  "but  the  Revolution  took  place 
many,  many  a  long  year  since  !  " 

"  Well,  now,  I  be  surprise,  Miss  Dus  ! 
How  you  call  dat  so  long,  when  he  only 
be  tudder  day  ?  "  retorted  the  pertinacious 
negro,  who  began  to  grow  crusty,  and 
to  speak  in  a  short,  spiteful  way,  as  if 
displeased  by  hearing  that  to  which  he 
could  not  assent.  Masser  Corny  was  lit- 
tle ole,  p'r'aps,  if  he  lib,  but  all  the  rest 
ob  you  nuttin'  but  children.  •  Tell  me  one 
t'ing,  Miss  Dus,  be  it  true  dey's  got  a 
town  at  Satanstoe  ?  " 

"An  attempt  Avas  made,  a  few  years 
since,  to  turn  the  whole  country  into 
towns,  and,  among  other  places,  the 
Neck  ;  but  I  believe  it  will  never  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  capital  farm." 

"  So  besser.  Dat  good  land,  I  tell  you  ! 
One  acre  down  der  wort'  more  than 
twenty  acre  up  here." 

"  My  grandson  would  not  be  pleased  to 
hear  you  say  that,  Jaaf." 


"  Who  your  grandson,  Miss  Dus.  Re- 
member you  had  little  baby  tudder  day  ; 
but  baby  can't  hab  baby." 

"  Ah,  Jaaf,  my  old  friend,  my  babies 
have  long  since  been  men  and  women,  and 
are  drawing  on  to  old  age.  One,  and  he 
was  my  first-born,  is  gone  before  us  to  a 
better  world,  and  his  boy  is  now  your 
young  master.  This  young  lady,  that  is 
seated  opposite  to  me,  is  the  sister  of  that 
young  master,  and  she  would  be  grieved 
to  think  you  had  forgotten  her." 

Jaaf  labored  under  the  difficulty  so 
common  to  old  age,  he  was  forgetful  of 
things  of  more  recent  date,  while  he  re- 
membered those  which  had  occurred  a 
century  ago  !  The  memory  is  a  tablet 
that  partakes  of  the  peculiarity  of  all  our 
opinions  and  habits.  In  youth  it  is  easily 
impressed,  and  the  images  then  engraved 
on  it  are  distinct,  deep,  and  lasting,  while, 
those  that  succeed  become  crowded,  and 
take  less  root,  from  the  circumstance  of 
finding  the  ground  already  occupied.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  age  was  so  great 
that  the  change  was  really  startling,  the 
old  negro's  recollections  occasionally  com- 
ing on  the  mind  like  a  voice  from  the 
grave.  As  for  the  Indian,  as  I  after- 
ward ascertained,  he  was  better  pre- 
served in  all  respects  than  the  black ; 
his  great  temperance  in  youth,  freedom 
from  labor,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
united  to  the  comforts  and  abundance 
of  semi-civilized  habits,  that  had  now 
lasted  for  nearly  a  century,  contributed 
to  preserve  both  mind  and  body.  As  I 
now  looked  at  him,  I  remembered  what  I 
had  heard  in  my  boyhood  of  his  history. 

There  had  ever  been  a  mystery  about 
the  life  of  the  Onondago.  If  any  one  of 
our  set  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  it  was  Andries  Coejemans,  a  half- 
uncle  of  my  dear  grandmother,  a  person 
who  has  been  known  among  us  by  the 
sobriquet  of  the  Chainbearer.  My  grand- 
mother had  told  me  that  "  uncle  Chain- 
bearer,"  as  we  all  called  the  old  relative, 
did  know  about  Susquesus  in  his  time — 
the  reason  why  he  had  left  his  tribe,  and 
become  a  hunter,  and  warrior,  and  runner 
among  the  pale-faces — and  that  he  had 
always  said  the  particulars  did  his  red 
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friend  great  credit,  but  that  he  would  re- 
veal it  no  further.  So  great,  however, 
was  uncle  Chainbearer's  reputation  for 
integrity,  that  such  an  opinion  was  suf- 
ficient to  procure  for  the  Onondago  the 
fullest  confidence  of  the  whole  connection, 
and  the  experience  of  fourscore  years  and 
ten  had  proved  that  this  confidence  was 
well  placed.  Some  imputed  the  sort  of 
exile  in  which  the  old  man  had  so  long 
lived  to  love,  others  to  war,  and  others, 
again,  to  the  consequences  of  those  fierce 
personal  feuds  that  are  known  to  occur 
among  men  in  the  savage  state.  But  all 
was  just  as  much  a  mystery  and  matter 
of  conjecture,  now  we  were  drawing  near 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
it  had  been  when  our  forefathers  were  re- 
ceding from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ! 
To  return  to  the  negro. 

Although  Jaaf  had  momentarily  forgot- 
ten me,  and  quite  forgotten  my  parents, 
he  remembered  my  sister,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  him  so  often.  In  what  man- 
ner he  connected  her  with  the  famiry,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say ;  but  he  knew  her  not 
only  by  sight,  but  by  name,  and,  as  one 
might  say,  by  blood. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  old  fellow,  a  little 
eagerly,  "champing"  his  thick  lips  to- 
gether, somewhat  as  an  alligator  snaps 
his  jaws,  "  yes,  I  knows  Miss  Patty,  of 
course.  Miss  Patty  is  werry  han'some, 
and  grows  han'somer  and  han'somer  eb- 
bery  time  I  sees  her — yah,  yah,  yah !  " 
The  laugh  of  that  old  negro  sounded  start- 
ling and  unnatural,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  joyous  in  it,  after  all,  like 
every  negro's  laugh.  "  Yah,  j^ah,  yah  ! 
Yes,  Miss  Patty  won'erful  han'some,  and 
werry  like  Miss  Dus.  I  s'pose,  now,  Miss 
Patty  was  born  about  'e  time  dat  Gin'ral 
Washington  die.3' 

As  this  was  a  good  deal  more  than 
doubling  my  sister's  age,  it  produced  a 
common  laugh  among  the  light-hearted 
girls  in  the  carriage.  A  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence that  almost  amounted  to  a  smile 
also  shot  across  the  countenance  of  the 
Onondago,  while  the  muscles  of  his  face 
worked,  but  he  said  nothing.  I  had  rea- 
son to  know  afterward  that  the  tablet  of 
his  memory  retained  its  records  better. 


"What  friends  have  you  with  you  to- 
day, Jaaf?"  inquired  my  grandmother, 
inclining  her  head  toward  us  peddlers  gra- 
ciously, at  the  same  time ;  a  salutation 
that  my  uncle  Ro  and  myself  rose  hastily 
to  acknowledge. 

As  for  myself,  I  own  honestly  that  I 
could  have  jumped  into  the  vehicle  and 
kissed  my  dear  grandmother's  still  good- 
looking,  but  colorless  cheeks,  and  hugged 
Patt,  and  possibly  some  of  the  others,  to 
my  heart.  Uncle  Ro  had  more  command 
of  himself,  though  I  could  see  that  the 
sound  of  his  venerable  parent's  voice,  in 
which  the  tremor  was  barely  perceptible, 
was  near  overcoming  him. 

"  Dese  be  peddler,  ma'am,  I  do  s'pose," 
answered  the  black.  "  Dey's  got  box  wid 
somet'in'  in  him,  and  dey's  got  new  kind 
of  fiddle.  Come,  3roung  man,  gib  Miss  Dus 
a  tune — a  libely  one .;  sich  as  make  an  ole 
nigger  dance." 

I  drew  round  the  hurdy-gurdy,  and  was 
beginning  to  flourish  away,  when  a  gentle 
sweet  voice,  raised  a  little  louder  than 
usual  by  eagerness,  interrupted  me. 

"  Oh  !  not  that  thing,  not  that ;  the 
flute,  the  flute !  "  exclaimed  Mary  War- 
ren, blushing  to  the  eyes  at  her  own  bold- 
ness, the  instant  she  saw  that  she  was 
heard,  and  that  I  was  about  to  comply. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I 
bowed  respectfully,  laid  down  the  hurdy- 
gurdy,  drew  the  flute  from  my  pocket, 
and,  after  a  few  flourishes,  commenced 
plajdng  one  of  the  newest  airs,  or  melo- 
dies, from  a  favorite  opera.  I  saw  the 
color  rush  into  Martha's  cheeks  the  mo- 
ment I  had  got  through  a  bar  or  two,  and 
the  start  she  gave  satisfied  me  that  the 
dear  girl  remembered  her  brother's  flute. 
I  had  played  on  that  very  instrument  ever 
since  I  was  sixteen,  but  I  had  made  an 
immense  progress  in  the  art  during  the 
five  years  just  passed  in  Europe.  Masters 
at  Naples,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  London  had 
done  a  great  deal  for  ine ;  and  I  trust  I 
shall  not  be  thought  vain  if  I  add,  that 
nature  had  done  something  too.  My  ex- 
cellent grandmother  listened  in  profound 
attention,  and  all  four  of  the  girls  were 
enchanted. 

"That  music  is  worthy  of  being  heard  in 
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a  room,"  observed  the  former,  as  soon  as 
I  concluded  the  air;  "and  we  shall  hope 
to  hear  it  this  evening1,  at  the  'Nest 
House,  if  you  remain  anywhere  near  us. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  pursue  our 
airing-." 

As  my  grandmother  spoke  she  leaned 
forward,  and  extended  her  hand  to  me, 
with  a  benevolent  smile.  I  advanced,  re- 
ceived the  dollar  that  was  offered,  and, 
unable  to  command  my  feelings,  raised 
the  hand  to  my  lips,  respectfully  but  with 
fervor.  Had  Martha's  face  been  near  me, 
it  would  have  suffered  also.  I  suppose 
there  was  nothing  in  this  respectful  saluta- 
tion that  struck  the  spectators  as  very 
much  out  of  the  way,  foreigners  having 
foreign  customs,  but  I  saw  a  flush  in  my 
venerable  grandmother's  cheek,  as  the 
carriage  moved  off.  She  had  noted  the 
warmth  of  the  manner.  My  uncle  had 
turned  away,  I  daresay  to  conceal  the 
tears  that  started  to  his  eyes,  and  Jaaf 
followed  toward  the  door  of  the  hut, 
whither  my  uncle  moved,  in  order  to  do 
the  honors  of  the  place.  This  left  me 
quite  alone  with  the  Indian. 

**  Why  no  kiss  face  of  grandmodder  ?  " 
asked  the  Onondago,  coolly  and  quietly. 

Had  a  clap  of  thunder  broken  over  my 
head,  I  could  not  have  been  more  as- 
tonished !  The  disguise  that  had  deceived 
my  nearest  relations — that  had  baffled 
Seneca  Newcome,  and  had  set  at  naught 
even  his  sister  Opportune — had  failed 
to  conceal  me  from-  that  Indian,  whose 
faculties  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
numbed  with  age  ! 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  know  me,  Sus- 
quesus ! "  I  exclaimed,  signing  toward 
the  negro  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of 
caution  ;  "that  you  remember  me  at  all ! 
I  should  have  thought  this  wig,  these 
clothes,  would  have  concealed  me." 

"Sartain,"  answered  the  aged  Indian, 
calmly.  "  Know  young  chief  soon  as  see 
him;  know  fader — know  mudder;  know 
gran'fader,  gran'mudder  —  great-gran'- 
fader ;  his  fader,  too ;  know  all.  Why 
forget  young  chief  ?  " 

"  Did  you  know  me  before  I  kissed  my 
grandmother's  hand,  or  only  by  that 
act  ?  " 


"  Know  as  soon  as  see  him.  What  eyes 
good  for,  if  don't  know  ?  Know  uncle, 
dere,  sartain  ;  welcome  home  !  " 

"  But  you  will  not  let  others  know  us, 
too,  Trackless?  We  have  always  been 
friends,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Be  sure,  friends.  Why  ole  eagle,  wid 
white  head,  strike  young  pigeon  ?  Nebber 
hatchet  in  'e  path  between  Susquesus  and 
any  of  de  tribe  of  Ravensnest.  Too  ole 
to  dig  him  up  now." 

"  There  are  good  reasons  why  my  uncle 
and  myself  should  not  be  known  for  a  few 
days.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  something 
of  the  trouble  that  has  grown  up  between 
the  landlords  and  the  tenants,  in  the 
land?" 

"  What  dat  trouble  ?  " 

"  The  tenants  are  tired  of  paying  rent, 
and  wish  to  make  a  new  bargain,  by  which 
they  can  become  owners  of  the  farms  on 
which  they  live." 

A  grim  light  played  upon  the  swarthy 
countenance  of  the  Indian :  his  lips  moved, 
but  he  uttered  nothing  aloud. 

"Have  you  heard  anything  of  this, 
Susquesus  ?  " 

' '  Little  bird  sing  sich  song  in  my  ear — 
didn't  like  to  hear  it." 

"  And  of  Indians  who  are  moving  up 
and  down  the  county,  armed  with  rifles 
and  dressed  in  calico  ?  " 

"What  tribe,  dem  Injin,"  asked  the 
Trackless,  with  a  quickness  and  a  fire  I 
did  not  think  it  possible  for  him  to  retain. 
"  What  'ey  do,  marchin'  'bout  ? — on  war- 
path, eh  ?  " 

"In  one  sense  they  may  be  said  to  be 
so.  They  belong  to  the  anti-rent  tribe ; 
do  you  know  such  a  nation  ?  " 

"Poor  Injin  dat,  b'lieve.  Why  come  so 
late  ? — why  no  come  when  'e  foot  of  Sus- 
quesus light  as  feather  of  bird  ! — why 
stay  away  till  pale-faces  plentier  dan  leaf 
on  tree,  or  snow  in  air  ?  Hundred  year 
ago,  when  dat  oak  little,  sich  Injin  might 
be  good  ;  now,  he  good  for  nuttin'." 

"  But  you  will  keep  our  secret,  Sus  ? — 
will  not  even  tell  the  negro  who  we  are  ?  " 

The  Trackless  simply  nodded  his  head 
in  assent.  After  this  he  seemed  to  me  to 
sink  back  in  a  sort  of  brooding  lethargy, 
as  if  indisposed  to  pursue  the  subject.     I 
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left  him  to  go  to  my  uncle,  in  order  to  re- 
late what  had  just  passed.  Mr.  Roger 
Littlepage  was  as  much  astonished  as  I 
had  been  myself,  at  hearing  that  one  so 
aged  should  have  detected  us  through 
disguises  that  had  deceived  our  nearest 
of  kin.  But  the  quiet  penetration  and 
close  observation  of  the  man  had  long 
been  remarkable.  As  his  good  faith  was 
of  proof,  however,  neither  felt  any  serious 
apprehension  of  being  betra}Ted,  as  soon 
as  he  had  a  moment  for  reflection. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

"  He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 
A  cottage  of  gentility ; 
And  the  devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 
Is  the  pride  that  apes  humility." 

— Pevil's  Thoughts. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  determine 
what  course  we  ought  next  to  pursue.  It 
might  appear  presuming-  in  men  of  our 
pursuits  to  go  to  the  'Nest  before  the  ap- 
pointed time ;  and  did  we  proceed  on  to 
the  village,  we  should  have  the  distance 
between  the  two  places  to  walk  over 
twice,  carrying  our  instruments  and  jewel- 
box.  After  a  short  consultation,  it  was 
decided  to  visit  the  nearest  dwellings,  and 
to  remain  as  near  my  own  house  as  was 
practicable,  making  an  arrangement  to 
sleep  somewhere  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. Could  we  trust  anjr  one  with  our 
secret,  our  fare  would  probably  be  all  the 
better  ;  but  my  uncle  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  maintain  a  strict  incognito 
until  he  had  ascertained  the  true  state  of 
things  in  the  town. 

We  took  leave  of  the  Indian  and  the 
negro,  therefore,  promising  to  visit  them 
again  in  the  course  of  that  or  the  suc- 
ceeding' day,  and  followed  the  path  that 
led  to  the  farm-house.  It  was  our  opinion 
that  we  might,  at  least,  expect  to  meet 
with  friends  in  the  occupants  of  the  home 
farm.  The  same  family  had  been  retained 
in  possession  there  for  three  generations, 
and  being  hired  to  manage  the  husbandry 
and  to  take  care  of  the  dairy,  there  was 
not  the  same  reason  for  the  disaffection, 
that  was  said  so  generally  to  exist  among 


the  tenantry,  prevailing*  among  them. 
The  name  of  this  family  was  Miller,  and 
it  consisted  of  the  two  heads  and  some 
six  or  seven  children,  most  of  the  latter 
being  still  quite  young. 

"Tom  Miller  was  a  trusty  lad,  when  I 
knew  much  of  him,"  said  my  uncle,  as  we 
drew  near  to  the  barn,  in  which  we  saw 
the  party  mentioned,  at  work  ;  ' ' and  he 
is  said  to  have  behaved  well  in  one  or  two 
alarms  they  have  had  at  the  'Nest,  this 
summer;  still,  it  may  be  wiser  not  to  let 
even  him  into  our  secret  as  yet." 

" I  am  quite  of  your  mind,  sir,"  I  an- 
swered ;  "  for  who  knows  that  he  has  not 
just  as  strong  a  desire  as  any  of  them  to 
own  the  farm  on  which  he  lives  ?  He  is 
the  grandson  of  the  man  who  cleared  it 
from  the  forest,  and  has  much  the  same 
title  as  the  rest  of  them." 

"  Very  true ;  and  why  should  not  that 
give  him  just  as  good  a  right  to  claim  an 
interest  in  the  farm,  beyond  that  he  has 
g-ot  under  his  contract  to  work  it,  as  if 
he  held  a  lease  ?  He  who  holds  a  lease 
gets  no  right  beyond  his  barg-ain ;  nor 
does  this  man.  The  one  is  paid  for  his 
labor  by  the  excess  of  his  receipts  over 
the  amount  of  his  annual  rent,  while  the 
other  is  paid  partly  in  what  he  raises, 
and  partly  in  wages.  In  principle  there 
is  no  difference  whatever,  not  a  particle; 
yet  I  question  if  the  veriest  demagogue 
in  the  State  would  venture  to  say  that 
the  man,  or  the  family,  which  works  the 
farm  for  hire,  even  for  a  hundred  years, 
gets  the  smallest  right  to  say  he  shall 
not  quit  it,  if  the  owner  please,  as  soon 
as  his  term  of  service  is  up  !  " 

"  •  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil ;  '  and  when  that  feeling  is  upper- 
most, one  can  never  tell  what  a  man 
will  do.  The  bribe  of  a  good  farm,  ob- 
tained for  nothing,  or  for  an  insignifi- 
cant price,  is  sufficient  to  upset  the  mo- 
rality of  even  Tom  Miller." 

"You  are  right,  Hugh;  and  here  is 
one  of  the  points  in  which  our  political 
men  betray  the  cloven  foot.  They  write, 
and  proclaim,  and  make  speeches,  as  if 
the  anti-rent  troubles  grew  out  of  the 
durable  lease  system  solely,  whereas  we 
all  know  that  it   is   extended  to    all   de- 
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scriptions  of  obligations  given  for  the  oc- 
eupaiuy  of  land — life  leases,  leases  for 
a  term  of  years,  articles  for  deeds,  and 
bonds  and  mortgages.  It  is  a  widespread, 
though  not  yet  universal  attempt  of  those 
who  have  the  least  claim  to  the  possession 
of  real  estate,  to  obtain  the  entire  right, 
and  that  by  agencies  that  neither  the  law 
nor  good  morals  will  justify.  It  is  no  new 
expedient  for  partisans  to  place  en  evi- 
dence no  more  of  their  principles  and  in- 
tentions than  suits  their  purposes.  But, 
here  we  are  within  ear-shot,  and  must  re- 
sort to  the  High  Dutch.  Quten  tag, 
gut  en  tag,"  continued  uncle  Ro,  dropping 
easily  into  the  broken  English  of  our  mas- 
querade, as  he  walked  into  the  barn,  where 
Miller,  two  of  his  older  boys,  and  a  couple 
of  hired  men  were  at  work,  grinding 
scythes  and  preparing  for  the  approach- 
ing hay-harvest.  "  It  might  be  warm 
day,  dis  fine  mornin'." 

"  Good-day,  good-day,"  cried  Miller, 
hastily,  and  glancing  his  eye  a  little 
curiously  at  our  equipments.  "What 
have  you  got  in  your  box — essences  ?" 
.  "  Nein  ;  vatches  and  drinkets ;"  setting 
down  the  box  and  opening  it  at  once,  for 
the  inspection  of  all  present.  "  Von't  you 
burchase  a  goot  vatch,  dis  bleasant 
mornin'  ?" 

"  Be  they  ra-al  gold  ?"  asked  Miller,  a 
little  doubtingly.  "  And  all  them  chains 
and  rings,  be  they  gold  too  ?" 

"  Not  true  golt ;  nein,  I  might  not  say 
dat.  But  goot  enough  golt  for  blain  folks, 
like  you  and  me." 

"Them  things  would  never  do  for  the 
grand  quality  over  at  the  big  house  !" 
cried  one  of  the  laborers,  who  was  un- 
known to  me,  but  whose  name  I  soon  as- 
certained was  Joshua  Brigham,  and  who' 
spoke  with  a  sort  of  malicious  sneer  that 
at  once  betrayed  he  was  no  friend.  "  You 
mean  'em  for  poor  folks,  I  s'pose  ?" 

"  I  means  dem  for  any  bodies  dat  vill 
pay  deir  money  for  'em,"  answered  my 
uncle.     "  Vould  you  like  a  vatch  ?" 

"  That  would  I ;  and  a  farm,  too,  if  I 
could  get  'em  cheap,"  answered  Brigham, 
with  a  sneer  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal. 
"  How  do  you  sell  farms  to-day  ?" 

"  I  haf  s-ot  no  farms  ;  I  sells  drinkets  and 


vatches,  but  I  doesn't  sell  farms.  Vhat  I 
haf  got  I  vill  sell,  but  I  cannot  sells  vhat 
I  haf  not  got." 

"  Oh !  you'll  get  all  you  want  if  you'll 
stay  long  enough  in  this  country  !  This 
is  a  free  land,  and  just  the  place  for  a 
poor  man  ;  or  it  will  be,  as  soon  as  we  get 
all  the  lords  and  aristocrats  out  of  it." 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard 
this  political  blarney  with  my  own  ears, 
though  I  had  understood  it  was  often  used 
by  those  who  wish  to  give  to  their  own 
particular  envy  and  covetousness  a  grand 
and  sounding  air. 

"  Veil,  I  haf  heardsdat  in  America  dere 
might  not  be  am'  noples  ant  aristocrats," 
put  in  my  uncle,  with  an  appearance  of 
beautiful  simplicity;  "and  dat  dere  ist 
not  ein  graaf  in  der  whole  coontry." 

"  Oh  !  there's  all  sorts  of  folks  here, 
just  as  they  are  to  be  found  elsewhere," 
cried  Miller,  seating  himself  coolly  on  the 
end  of  the  grindstone-frame,  to  open  and 
look  into  the  mysteries  of  one  of  the 
watches.  "Now,  Joseph  Brigham,  here, 
calls  all  that's  above  him  in  the  world 
aristocrats,  but  he  doesn't  call  all  that's 
below  him  his  equals." 

I  liked  that  speech  •  and  I  liked  the 
cool,  decided  way  in  which  it  wa.s  uttered. 
It  denoted,  in  its  spirit,  a  man  who  saw 
things  as  they  are,  and  who  was  not 
afraid  to  say  what  he  thought  about 
them.  My  uncle  Ro  was  surprised,  and 
that  agreeably,  too,  and  he  turned  to 
Miller  to  pursue  the  discourse. 

"  Den  dere  might  not  be  any  nopility  in 
America,  after  all  ? "  he  asked,  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  Yes,  there's  plenty  of  such  lords  as 
Josh,  here,  who  want  to  be  uppermost  so 
plaguily  that  they  don't  stop  to  touch  all 
the  rounds  of  the  ladder.  I  tell  him, 
friend,  he  wants  to  get  on  too  fast,  and 
that  he  mustn't  set  up  for  a  gentleman 
before  he  knows  how  to  behave  himself." 

Josh  looked  a  little  abashed  at  a  rebuke 
that  came  from  one  of  his  own  class,  and 
which  he  must  have  felt,  in  secret,  was 
merited.  But  the  demon  was  at  work  in 
him,  and  he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
he  was  the  champion  of  a  quality  as 
sacred  as  liberty,  when,  in  fact,  be  was 
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simply  and  obviously  doing  neither  more 
nor  less  than  breaking-  the  tenth  com- 
mandment. He  did  not  like  to  give  up, 
while  he  skirmished  with  Miller,  as  the 
dog  that  has  been  beaten  alreadjr  two  or 
three  times  growls  over  a  bone  at  the 
approach  of  his  conqueror. 

"Well,  thank  Heaven,"  he  cried,  "J 
have  got  some  spirit  in  my  bodj7." 

"That's  very  true,  Joshua,"  answered 
Miller,  laying  down  one  watch  and  taking 
up  another;  "but  it  happens  to  be  an  evil 
spirit." 

"  Now,  here's  them  Littlepages ;  what 
makes  them  better  than  other  folks  ?" 

"You  had  better  let  the  Littlepages 
alone,  Joshua,  seein'  they're  a  family  that 
you  know  nothing  at  all  about." 

"I  don't  want  to  know  them  ;  though  I 
do  happen  to  know  all  I  want  to  know.  I 
despise  'em." 

"No,  you  don't,  Joshy,  my  boy;  nobody 
despises  folks  they  talk  so  spitefully  about. 
What's  the  price  of  this  here  watch, 
friend  ?" 

"  Four  dollars,"  said  my  uncle,  eagerly, 
falling  lower  than  was  prudent,  in  his 
desire  to  reward  Miller  for  his  good  feeling 
and  sound  sentiments.  "Ja,  ja  —  you 
might  haf  das  watch  for  four  dollars." 

"  I'm  afraid  it  isn't  good  for  an3'thing," 
returned  Miller,  feeling  the  distrust  that 
was  natural  at  hearing  a  price  so  low. 
"Let's  have  another  look  at  its  inside." 

No  man,  probabry,  ever  bought  a  watch 
without  looking  into  its  works  with  an  air 
of  great  intelligence,  though  none  but  a 
mechanician  is  any  wiser  for  his  survey. 
Tom  Miller  acted  on  this  principle,  for  the 
good  looks  of  the  machine  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  the  four  dollars,  tempted  him 
sorety.  It  had  its  effect,  too,  on  the  tur- 
bulent and  envious  Joshua,  who  seemed  to 
understand  himself  very  well  in  a  bargain. 
Neither  of  the  men  had  supposed  the 
watches  to  be  of  gold,  for  though  the 
metal  that  is  in  a  watch  does  not  amount 
to  a  great  deal,  it  is  usually  of  more  value 
than  all  that  was  asked  for  the  "article  " 
now  under  examination.  In  point  of  fact, 
my  uncle  had  this  very  watch  "invoiced 
to  him "  at  twice  the  price  he  now  put 
it  at. 


"And  what  do  you  ask  for  this?  "  de- 
manded Joshua,  taking  up  another  watch 
of  very  similar  looks  and  of  equal  value  to 
the  one  that  Miller  still  retained  open  in 
his  hand.  "Won't  you  let  this  go  for 
three  dollars  ?  " 

"  No ;  der  brice  of  dat  is  effery  cent 
of  forty  dollars,"  answered  Uncle  Ro, 
stubbornly. 

The  two  men  now  looked  at  the  peddler 
in  surprise.  Miller  took  the  watch  from 
his  hired  man,  examined  it  attentively, 
compared  it  with  the  other,  and  then  de- 
manded its  price  anew. 

"You  might  haf  eider  of  dem  vatches 
for  four  dollars,"  returned  very  uncle,  as  I 
thought,  incautiously. 

This  occasioned  a  new  surprise,  though 
Brigham  fortunately  referred  the  differ- 
ence to  a  mistake. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  said  ;  "I  understood  you  to 
say  for ty  dollars.  Four  dollars  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter." 

"Josh,"  interrupted  the  more  obser- 
vant and  cooler-headed  Miller,  "  it  is  high 
time,  now,  you  and  Peter  go  and  look 
a'ter  them  sheep.  The  conch  will  soon 
be  blowing  for  dinner.  If  you  want  a 
trade,  you  can  have  one  when  you  get 
back." 

Notwithstanding  the  plainness  of  his 
appearance  and  language,  Tom  Miller 
was  captain  of  his  own  company.  He 
gave  this  order  quietly,  and  in  his  usual 
familiar  way,  but  it  was  obviously  to  be 
obeyed  without  a  remonstrance.  In  a 
minute  the  two  hired  men  were  off  in 
company,  leaving  no  one  behind  in  the 
barn  but  Miller,  his  sons,  and  us  two.  I 
could  see  there  was  a  motive  for  all  this, 
but  did  not  understand  it. 

"Now  he's  gone,"*  continued  Tom, 
quietly,  but  laying  an  emphasis  that 
sufficiently  explained  his  meaning,  "per- 
haps you'll  let  me  know  the  true  price 
of  this  watch.  I've  a  mind  for  it,  and 
maybe  we  can  agree." 

"Four  dollars,"  answered  my  uncle, 
distinctly.  "  I  haf  said  you  might  haf  it 
for  dat  money,  and  vhat  I  haf  said  once 
might  always  be." 

"  I  will  take  it,  then.  I  almost  wish 
you  had  asked  eight,  though  four  dollars 
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saved  is  suthin'  for  a  poor  man.  It's  so 
plaguy  cheap  I'm  a  little  afraid  on't ;  but 
I'll  ventur'.  There  ;  there's  your  money, 
and  in  hard  cash." 

"  Dank  you,  sir.  Won't  das  ladies 
choose  to  look  at  my  drinkets  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  if  you  want  to  deal  with  ladies 
who  buy  chains  and  ring's,  the  'Nest  house 
is  the  place.  My  woman  wouldn't  know 
what  to  dp  with  sich  thing's,  and  don't  set 
herself  up  for  a  fine  lady  at  all.  That 
chap  who  has  just  gone  for  the  sheep  is 
the  only  great  man  we  have  about  this 
farm." 

"  Ja,  ja ;  he  ist  a  nople  in  a  dirty  shirt, 
ja,  ja ;  why  hast  he  dem  pig  feelin's  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you  have  named  them  just  as 
they  ought  to  be,  pig's  feelin's.  It's  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  thrust  his  own  snout  all 
over  the  trough,  and  is  mad  when  he  finds 
anybody  else's  in  the  way.  We're  getting 
to  have  plenty  of  such  fellows  up  and 
down  the  country,  and  an  uncomfortable 
time  they  give  us.  Boys,  I  do  believe  it  will 
turn  out,  a'ter  all,  that  Josh  is  an  Injin  !'" 

u  I  knoiv  he  is,"  answered  the  oldest  of 
the  two  sons,  a  lad  of  nineteen  ;  "  where 
else  should  he  be  so  much  of  nights  and 
Sundays,  but  at  their  trainin's  ? — and 
what  was  the  meanin'  of  the  calico  bun- 
dle I  saw  under  his  arm  a  month  ago,  as 
I  told  you  on  at  the  time  ?  " 

"If  I  find  it  out  to  be  as  you  say, 
Harry,  he  shall  tramp  off  of  this  farm. 
I'll  have  no  Injms  here  !  " 

"Veil,  I  dought  I  dit  see  an  olt  Injin  in 
a  hut  up  yonder  ast  by  der  woots  !  "  put 
in  my  uncle,  innocently. 

"Oh  !  that  is  Susquesus,  an  Onondago; 
he  is  a  true  Injin,  and  a  gentleman  ;  but 
we  have  a  parcel  of  the  mock  gentry 
about,  who  are  a  pest  and  an  eyesore  to 
every  honest  man  in  the  country.  Half 
on  'em  are  nothing  but  thieves  in  mock 
Injin  dresses.  The  law  is  ag'in  'em,  right 
is  ag'in  'em,  and  every  true  friend  of 
liberty  in  the  country  ought  to  be  ag'in 
'em." 

"Vhat  ist  der  matter  in  discoontry? 
I  hear  in  Europe  how  America  ist  a  free 
lant,  and  how  efery  man  hast  his  rights ; 
but  since  I  got  here  dey  do  nothin'  but 
talk  of  barons,  and  noples,  and  tenants, J 


and  arisdograts,  and  all  der  bat  dings  I 
might  leaf  behint  me  in  der  Olt  Worlt." 

"  The  plain  matter  is,  friend,  that  they 
who  have  got  little,  envy  them  that's  got 
much ;  and  the  struggle  is  to  see  which 
is  the  strongest.  On  the  one  side  is  the 
law,  and  right,  and  bargains,  and  con- 
tracts ;  and  on  the  other  thousands — not 
of  dollars,  but  of  men.  Thousands  of 
voters ;  d'ye  understand  ?  " 

"  Ja,  ja — I  oonderstands ;  dat  ist  easy 
enough.  But  vhy  do  dej'  dalk  so  much  of 
noples  and  arisdograts  ? — ist  der  noples 
and  arisdograts  in  America  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't  much  understand  the 
natur'  of  sich  things  ;  there  sartainly  is  a 
difference  in  men,  and  a  difference  in  their 
fortun's,  and  edications,  and  such  sort  of 
things." 

"Und  der  law,  den,  favors  der  rich  man 
at  der  cost  of  der  poor  in  America,  too, 
does  it  ?  Und  you  haf  arisdograts  who 
might  not  pay  taxes,  and  who  holt  all  der 
offices,  and  get  all  der  pooblic  money,  and 
who  ist  petter  pefore  de  law,  in  all  dings, 
dan  ast  dem  dat  be  not  arisdograts  ?  Is 
it  so?" 

Miller  laughed  outright,  and  shook  his 
head  at  this  question,  continuing  to  ex- 
amine the  trinkets  the  whole  time. 

"  No,  no,  my  friend,  we've  not  much  of 
that,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  either. 
Rich  men  get  very  few  offices,  to  begin 
with;  for  it's  an  argooment  in  favor  of  a 
man  for  an  office,  that  he's  poor,  and 
wants  it.  Folks  don't  so  much  ask  who 
the  office  wants,  as  who  wants  the  office. 
Then,  as  for  taxes,  there  isn't  much  re- 
spect paid  to  .the  rich  on  that  score. 
Young  'Squire  Littlepage  pays  the  tax 
on  this  farm  directly  himself,  and  it's  as- 
sessed half  as  high  ag'in,  all  things  con- 
sidered, as  any  other  farm  on  his  estate." 

"  But  dat  is  not  right." 

"Right!  Who  says  it  is? — or  who 
thinks  there  is  anj'thing  right  about  as- 
sessments, anywhere  ?  I  have  heard  as- 
sessors, with  my  own  ears,  use  such  words 
as  these  : — *  Sich  a  man  is  rich,  and  can 
afford  to  pay,'  and  'sich  a  man  is  poor, 
and  it  will  come  hard  on  him.'  Oh  !  they 
kiver  up  dishonesty,  nowadays,  under  all 
sorts  of  argooments." 
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"  But  der  law  ;  der  rich  might  haf  der 
law  on  deir  side,  surely  !  " 

"  In  what  way,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
Juries  he  everything",  and  juries  will  go 
accordin'  to  their  feelin's,  as  well  as  other 
men.  I've  seen  the  things  with  my  own 
eyes.  The  country  pays  just  enough  a 
day  to  make  poor  men  like  to  he  on  juries, 
and  they  never  fail  to  attend,  while  them 
that  can  pay  their  fines  stay  away,  and 
so  leave  the  law  pretty  much  in  the- 
hands  of  one  party.  No  rich  man  gains 
his  cause,  unless  his  case  is  so  strong  it 
can't  he  helped.'* 

I  had  heard  this  before,  there  being  a 
very  general  complaint  throughout  the 
country  of  the  practical  abuses  connected 
with  the  jury  system.  I  have  heard  in- 
telligent lawyers  complain,  that  whenever 
a  cause  of  any  interest  is  to  be  tried,  the 
first  question  asked  is  not  "  what  are  the 
merits?"  "which  has  the  law  and  the 
facts  on  his  side  ?  "  but  '•*  who  is  likely  to 
be  on  the  jury  ?  " — thus  obviously  placing 
the  composition  of  the  jury  before  either 
law  or  evidence.  Systems  may  have  a 
very  fair  appearance  on  paper  and  as 
theories,  that  are  execrable  in  practice. 
As  for  juries,  I  believe  the  better  opinion 
of  the  intelligent  of  all  countries  is,  that 
while  they  are  a  capital  contrivance  to 
resist  the  abuse  of  power  in  narrow  gov- 
ernments, in  governments  of  a  broad  con- 
stituency they  have  the  effect,  which 
might  easily  be  seen,  of  placing  the  con- 
trol of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  be  most  apt  to  abuse  it ;  since  it  is 
adding  to,  instead  of  withstanding  and  re- 
sisting the  controlling  authority  of  the 
State,  from  which,  in  a  popular  govern- 
ment, most  of  the  abuses  must  unavoid- 
ably proceed. 

As  for  my  uncle  Ro,  he  was  disposed  to 
pursue  the  subject  with  Miller,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  discreet  and  conscientious  man. 
After  a  very  short  pause,  as  if  to  reflect 
on  what  had  been  said,  he  resumed  the 
discourse. 

"  Vhat,  den,  makes  arisdograts  in  dis 
coontry  ?  "  asked  my  uncle. 

"  Wa-a-1  " — no  man  but  an  American 
of  New  England  descent,  as  was  the  case 
with  Miller,  can  give  this  word  its  Attic 


sound — "  Wa-a-1,  it's  hard  to  say.  I  hear 
a  greal  deal  about  aristocrats,  and  I  read 
a  great  deal  about  aristocrats,  in  this 
country,  and  I  know  that  most  folks  look 
upon  them  as  hateful,  but  I'm  by  no 
means  sartain  I  know  what  an  aristocrat 
is.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything 
about  it,  friend?  " 

"  Ja,  ja  ;  an  arisdograt  ist  one  of  a  few 
men  dat  hast  all  de  power  of  de  govern- 
ment in  deir  own  hands." 

' '  King  !  That  isn't  what  we  think  an 
aristocrat  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Why,  we  call  them  critters  here  dimi- 
gogues  !  Now,  young  'Squire  Littlepage, 
who  owns  the  'Nest  house,  over  yonder, 
and  who  is  the  owner  of  all  this  estate, 
far  and  near,  is  what  we  call  an  aristo- 
crat, and  he  hasn't  power  enough  to  be 
named  town-clerk,  much  less  to  anj'thing 
considerable,  or  what  is  worth  having." 

"How  can  he  be  an  arisdograt,  den  ?  " 

"How,  sure  enough,  if  your  account  be 
true  !  I  tell  you  'tis  the  dimigogues  that 
be  the  aristocrats  of  America.  Why, 
Josh  Brigham,  who  has  just  gone  for  the 
sheep  can  get  more  votes  for  any  office 
in  the  country  than  young  Littlepage  !  " 

"  Berhaps  dis  young  Littlepage  ist  a 
pat  young  man  ?  " 

"Not  he;  he's  as  good  as  any  on  'em, 
and  better  than  most.  Besides,  if  he  was 
as  wicked  as  Lucifer,  the  folks  of  the 
country  don't  know  anything  about  it, 
sin'  he's  be'n  away  ever  .sin'  he  has  be'n 
a  man." 

"  Vhy,  den,  gan't  he  haf  as  many  votes' 
as  dat  poor,  ignorant  fellow  might  haf  ? — 
das  ist  ott." 

"It  is  odd,  but  it's  true  as  gospel. 
Why,  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  tell.  Many 
men,  many  minds,  you  know.  Some  folks 
don't  like  him  because  he  lives  in  a  big 
house  ;  some  hate  him  because  they  think 
he  is  better  off  than  they  are  themselves  ; 
others  mistrust  him  because  he  wears  a 
fine  coat ;  and  some  pretend  to  laugh  at 
him  because  he  got  his  property  from  his 
father,  and  grand'ther,  and  so  on,  and 
didn't  make  it  himself.  Accordin'  to 
some  folks'  notions,  nowadays,  a  man 
oughjt  to  enj'y  only  the  property  he  heaps 
together  himself. 
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' '  If  dis  be  so,  your  Herr  Littlepage  ist 
no  arisdograt." 

"  Wa-al,  that  isn't  the  idee,  hereaway. 
We  have  had  a  great  many  meetin's,  lat- 
terly, about  the  right  of  the  people  to 
their  farms;  and  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  talk  at  them  meetin's  consarnin' 
aristocracy  and  feudal  tenors :  do  you 
know  what  a  feudal  tenor  is  ?  " 

"Ja;  dere  ist  moch  of  dat  in  Teutch- 
land — in  mine  countrj'.  It  is  not  ferry 
easy  to  explain  it  in  a  few  verds,  but  der 
brinciple  ding  ist  dat  der  vassal  owes  a 
serfice  to  hist  lort.  In  de  olten  dimes  dis 
serfice  vast  military,  und  dere  ist  some, 
ding  of  dat  now.  It  ist  de  noples  who 
owe  der  feudal  serfice,  brincipally,  in  mine 
coonlry,  and  dey  owes  it  to  the  kings  and 
brinces." 

"  And  don't  you  call  giving  a  chicken 
for  rent  feudal  service,  in  Germany  ?  " 

Uncle  Ro  and  I  laughed,  in  spite  of  our 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  there  being  a 
bathos  in  this  question  that  was  supremely 
ridiculous.  Curbing  his  merriment,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  he  could,  my  uncle  an- 
swered the  question. 

"  If  der  landlort  has  a  right  to  coome 
and  dake  as  many  chickens  as  he  bleases, 
unt  ast  often  ast  he  bleases,  den  dat 
wouldt  look  like  a  feudal  right ;  but  if  de 
lease  says  dat  so  many  chickens  moost  be 
paid  a  year,  for  der  rent,  vhy  dat  ist  all 
der  same  as  baying  so  much  moneys ; 
und  it  might  be  easier  for  der  tenant  to 
bay  in  chicken  ast  it  might  be  to  bay  in 
'der  silver.  Vhen  a  man  canst  bay  his 
debts  in  vhat  he  makes  himself,  he  is  ferry 
interpentent." 

"  It  doos  seem  so,  I  vow  !  Yet  there's 
folks  about  here  and  some  at  Albany, 
that  call  it  feudal  for  a  man  to  have  to 
carry  a  pair  of  fowls  to  the  landlord's 
office,  and  the  landlord  an  aristocrat  for 
asking  it ! " 

"But  der  man  canst  sent  a  poy,  or  a  gal, 
or  a  nigger  wid  his  fowls,  if  he  bleases  ?  " 

"  Sartain  ;  all  that  is  asked  is  that  the 
fowls  should  come." 

"Und  vhen  der  batroon  might  owe  hist 
tailor,  or  hist  shoemaker,  must  he  not  go 
to  hist  shop,  or  find  him  and  bay  him  vhat 
he  owes,  or  be  suet  for  der  debt?  " 


"  That's  true,  too  ;  hoys,  put  me  in  mind 
of  telling  that  to  Josh,  this  evening.  Yes, 
the  greatest  landlord  in  the  land  must 
hunt  up  his  creditor,  or  be  sued,  all  the 
same  as  the  lowest  tenant." 

"  Und  he  most  bay  in  a  partic'lar  ding ; 
he  most  bay  in  golt  or  silver?  " 

"  True ;  lawful  tender  is  as  good  for  one 
as  'tis  for  t'other." 

"Und  if  your  Herr  Littlebage  signs  a, 
baper  agreein'  to  gif  der  apples  from  dat 
orchart  to  somebody  on  his  lants,  most  he 
send  or  carry  der  apples,  too  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure ;  that  would  be  the  bar- 
gain." 

"Unt  he  most  carry  der  ferry  apples 
dat  grows  on  dem  ferry  trees,  might  it 
not  be  so?" 

"All  true  as  gospel.  If  a  man  contracts 
to  sell  the  apples  of  one  orchard,  he  can't 
put  off  the  purchaser  with  the  apples  of 
another." 

"  Unt  der  law  ist  der  same  for  one  ast 
for  anudder,  in  dese  t'ings  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  difference;  and  there  should 
be  none." 

"Unt  der  batroons  unci  der  landlordts 
wants  to  haf  der  law  changet,  so  dat  de}r 
may  be  excuset  from  baying  der  debts  ac- 
cordin'  to  der  bargains,  unt  to  gif  dem  at- 
fantages  over  der  poor  tenants  ?  " 

"I  never  heard  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  .don't  believe  thejr  want  any  such 
change."' 

"Of  vhat,  den,  dost  der  beople  com- 
plain ?  " 

"  Of  having  to  pay  rent  at  all ;  they 
think  the  landlords  ought  to  be  made  to 
sell  their  farms,  or  give  them  away.  Some 
stand  out  for  the  last." 

"But  der  landlordts  don't  vant  to  sell 
deir  farms  ;  und  dey  might  not  be  made 
to  sell  vhat  ist  deir  own,  and  vhat  dey 
don't  vant  to  sell,  any  more  dan  der  ten- 
ants might  be  made  to  sell  deir  hogs  und 
deir  sheep,  vhen  dey  don't  vant  to  sell 
dem." 

"It  does  seem  so,  boys,  as  I've  told 
the  neighbors,  all  along.  But  I'll  tell 
this  Dutchman  all  about  it.  Some  folks 
want  the  State  to  look  a'ter  the  title  of 
3'oung  Littlepage,  pretending  he  has  no 
title." 
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"But  der  State  wilt  do  dat  widout  ask- 
ing- for  it  particularly,  vill  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  that  it  would." 

"  If  anybody  hast  a  claim  to  der  brop- 
erty,  vilt  not  der  courts  try  it  ?  " 

' '  Yes,  yes— in  that  way  ;  but  a  tenant 
can't  set  up  a  title  ag'in  his  landlord." 

"  Vhy  should  he  ?  He  canst  hafe  no 
title  but  his  landlort's,  and  it  vould  be 
roguery  and  cheatery  to  let  a  man  get  into 
der  bossession  of  a  farm  under  der  pre- 
tense of  hiring  it,  und  den  come  out  und 
claim  it  as  owner.  If  any  tenant  dinks  he 
hast  a  better  right  dan  his  landlort,  he 
can  put  der  farm  vhere  it  vast  before  he 
might  be  a  tenant,  und  den  der  State  wilt 
examine  into  der  title,  I  fancy." 

"  Yes,  yes — in  that  way  ;  but  these 
men  want  it  another  way.  What  they 
want  is,  for  the  State  to  set  up  a  legal 
examination,  and  turn  the  landlords  off 
altogether,  if  they  can,  and  then  let  them- 
selves have  the  farms  in  their  stead." 

"But  dat  would  not  be  honest  to  dem 
dat  hafen't  nothing  to  do  wid  der  farms. 
If  der  State  owns  der"  farms,  it  ought  to 
get  as  moch  as  it  can  for  dem,  and  so 
safe  all  der  people  from  baying  taxes.  It 
looks  like  roguery,  all  roundt." 

"I  believe  it  is  that,  and  nothing  else  ! 
As  you  say,  the  State  will  examine  into 
the  title  as  it  is,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
any  laws  about  it." 

"Would  der  State,  dink  you,  pass  a  law 
dat  might  inquire  into  de  demands  dat 
are  made  against  der  batroons,  vhen  der 
tratesman  sent  in  deir  bills  ?  " 

"I  should  like  to  see  any  patroon  ask 
sich  a  thing !  He  would  be  laughed  at 
from  York  to  Buffalo." 

"Und  he  would  desarf  if.  By  vhat  I 
see,  frient,  your  denants  be  der  arisdo- 
grats,  und  der  landlordts  der  vassals." 

"  Why,  you  see — what  may  your  name 
be? — as  we're  likely  to  be  acquainted,  I 
should  like  to  know  your  name." 

"  My  name  is  Greisenbach,  und  I  comes 
from  Preussen." 

"Well;  Mr.  Greisenbach,  the  difficulty 
about  aristocracy  is  this :  Hugh  Little- 
page  is  rich,  and  his  money  gives  him 
advantages  that  other  men  can't  enj'y. 
Now,  that  sticks  in  some  folks'  crops." 


"  Oh  !  den  it  ist  meant  to  divite  brop- 
erty  in  dis  coontry  ;  und  to  say  no  man 
might  haf  more  ast  anudder  !  " 

"Folks  don't  go  quite  as  far  as  that, 
yet ;  though  some  of  their  talk  does  squint 
that-a-way,  I  must  own.  Now,  there  are 
folks  about  here  that  complain  that  old 
Madam  Littlepage  and  her  young  ladies 
don't  visit  the  poor." 

"Veil,  if  de3rs  be  hard-hearted,  und 
hast  no  feelin's  for  der  poor  and  mis- 
eraple — " 

"No,  no;  that  is  not  what  I  mean, 
neither.  As  for  that  sort  of  poor,  every- 
body allows  they  do  more  for  them  than 
anybody  else  about  here.  But  they  don't 
visit  the  poor  that  isn't  in  want." 

"Veil,  it  ist  a  ferry  coomfortable  sort 
of  poor  dot  ist  not  in  any  vant.  Berhaps 
you  mean  de}r  don't  associate  wid  'em,  as 
equals?  " 

"  That's  it.  Now,  on  that  head,  I  must 
say  there  is  some  truth  in  the  charge,  for 
the  gals  over  at  the  'Nest  never  come  here 
to  visit  my  gal,  and  Kitty  is  as  nice  a 
young  thing  as  there  is  about." 

"  Und  Gitty  goes  to  visit  the  gal  of  the 
man  who  lives  overyonter,  in  de  house  on 
der  hill?"  pointing  to  a  residence  of  a 
man  of  the  very  humblest  class  in  the 
town. 

"  Hardly  !  Kitty's  by  no  means  proud, 
but  I  shouldn't  like  her  to  be  too  thick 
there." 

"  Oh  !  you're  an  arisdograt,  den,  after 
all;  else  might  your  daughter  visit  dat 
man's  daughter."  '  ■ 

"  I  tell  you,  Grunzebach,  or  whatever 
your  name  may  be,"  returned  Miller,  a 
little  angrily,  though  a  particularly  good- 
natured  man  in  the  main,  "  that  my  gal 
shall  not  visit  old  Steven's  daughters." 

"Veil,  I'm  sure  she  might  do  as  she 
bleases  ;  but  I  dinks  der  Mademoiselles 
Littlepage  might  do  ast  dey  pleases,  too." 

"There  is  but  one  Littlepage  gal;  if 
you  saw  them  out  this  morning  in  the  car- 
riage, you  saw  two  York  gals  and  parson 
Warren's  da'ghter  with  her." 

"  Und  dis  parson  Warren  might  be  rich, 

too?" 

"Not  he  ;  he  hasn't  a  sixpence  on  'arth 

but  what  he  gets  from  the  parish.     Why, 
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he  is  so  poor  his  friends  had  to  edicate 
his  da'ghter,  I  have  heernsay,  over  and 
over  !  " 

"  Und  das  Littlepage  gal  und  de  War- 
ren gal  might  be  goot  friends  ?  " 

"They  are  the  thickest  together  of  any 
two  37oung  women  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  I've  never  seen  two  gals  more 
intimate.  Now,  there's  a  young  lady  in 
the  town,  one  Opportunity  Newcome, 
who,  one  might  think,  would  stand  be- 
fore Mary  Warren  at  the  big  house,  but 
she  doesn't  !  Mary  takes  all  the  shine 
out  of  her." 

"  Which  ist  der  richest,  Obbordunity  or 
Mary  ?  " 

"  By  all  accounts  Mary  Warren  has 
nothing,  while  Opportunity  is  thought  to 
come  next  to  Matty  herself,  as  to  prop- 
erty, of  all  the  young  gals  about  here. 
But  Opportunity  is  no  favorite  at  the 
'Nest." 

"  Den  it  would  seem,  after  all,  dat  dis 
Miss  Littlepage  does  not  choose  her 
friends  on  account  of  riches.  She  likes 
Mary  Warren,  who  ist  boor,  und  she  does 
r.ot  like  Obbordunity,  who  ist  veil  to  do  in 
de  vorlt.  Berhaps  der  Littlepages  be  not 
as  big  arisdograts  as  you  supposes." 

Miller  was  bothered,  while  I  felt  a  dis- 
position to  laugh.  One  of  the  commonest 
errors  of  those  who,  from  position  and 
habits,  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  links 
which  connect  cultivated  society  together, 
is  to  refer  everything  to  riches.  Riches, 
in  a  certain  sense,  as  a  means  and  through 
their  consequences,  may  be  a  principal 
agent  in  dividing  society  into  classes  ;  but, 
long  after  riches  have  taken  wings,  their 
fruits  remain,  when  good  use  has  been 
made  of  their  presence.  So  untrue  is  the 
vulgar  opinion — or  it  might  be  better  to 
say  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar — that  money 
is  the  one  tie  which  unites  polished  so- 
ciety, that  it  is  a  fact  which  all  must 
know  who  have  access  to  the  better  cir- 
cles of  even  our  own  commercial  towns, 
that  those  circles,  loosely  and  accidentally 
constructed  as  they  are,  receive  with  re- 
luctance, nay,  often  sternly  exclude,  vul- 
gar wealth  from  their  associations,  while 
the  door  is  open  to  the  cultivated  who 
have  nothing.     The  young,  in  particular, 


seldom  think  much  of  money,  while  fam- 
ity  connections,  early  communications, 
similarity  of  opinions,  and,  most  of  all,  of 
tastes,  bring  sets  together,  and  often  keep 
them  together  long  after  the  golden  band 
has  been  broken. 

But  men  have  great  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending things  that  lie  beyond  their 
reach ;  and  money  being  apparent  to  the 
senses,  while  refinement,  through  its  in- 
finite gradations,  is  visible  principally, 
and  in  some  cases  exclusively,  to  its  pos- 
sessors, it  is  not  surprising  that  common 
minds '  should  refer  a  tie  that,  to  them, 
would  otherwise  be  mysterious,  to  the 
more  glittering  influence,  and  not  to  the 
less  obvious.  Infinite,  indeed,  are  the 
gradations  of  cultivated  habits ;  nor  are 
as  many  of  them  the  fruits  of  caprice  and 
self-indulgence  as  men  usually  suppose. 
There  is  a  common  sense,  nay,  a  certain 
degree  of  wisdom,  in  the  laws  of  even 
etiquette,  while  they  are  confined  to 
equals,  that  bespeak  the  respect  of  those 
who  understand  them.  As  for  the  in- 
fluence of  associations  on  men's  manners, 
on  their  exteriors,  and  even  on  their  opin- 
ions, my  uncle  Ro  has  long  maintained 
that  it  is  so  apparent,  that  one  of  his  time 
of  life  could  detect  the  man  of  the  world,  at 
such  a  place  as  Saratoga  even,  by  an  inter- 
course of  five  minutes  ;  and  what  is  more, 
that  he  could  tell  the  class  in  life  from 
which  he  originally  emerged.  He  tried  it, 
the  last  summer,  on  our  return  from 
Ravensnest,  and  I  was  amused  with  his 
success,  though  he  made  a  few  mistakes, 
it  must  be  admitted. 

"  That  young  man  comes  from  the  bet- 
ter circles,  but  he  has  never  traveled,"  he 
said,  alluding  to  one  of  a  group  which 
still  remained  at  table  ;  "while  he  who  is 
next  him  has  traveled,  but  commenced 
badly."  This  may  seem  a  very  nice  dis- 
tinction, but  I  think  it  is  easily  made. 
"  There  are  two  brothers,  of  an  excellent 
family  in  Pennsylvania,"  he  continued, 
"  as  one  might  know  from  the  name ;  the 
eldest  has  traveled,  the  youngest  has 
not."  This  was  a  still  harder  distinction 
to  make,  but  one  who  knew  the  world  as 
well  as  my  uncle  Ro  could  do  it.  He  went 
on  amusing  me  by  his  decisions — all  of 
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which  were  respectable,  and  some  sur- 
prisingly accurate — in  this  way  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  Now,  like  has  an  affinity 
to  like,  and  in  this  natural  attraction  is 
to  be  found  the  secret  of  the  ordinary 
construction  of  society.  You  shall  put 
two  men  of  superior  minds  in  a  room  full 
of  company,  and  they  will  find  each  other 
out  directly,  and  enjoy  the  accident.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  the  mere  modes  of 
thinking1  1>hat  characterize  social  castes ; 
and  it  is  truer  in  this  country,  perhaps, 
than  most  others,  from  the  mixed  char- 
acter of  our  associations.  Of  the  *two,  I 
am  really  of  opinion  that  the  man  of  high 
intellect,  who  meets  with  one  of  moderate 
capacity,  but  of  manners  and  social  opin- 
ions on  a  level  with  his  own,  has  more 
pleasure  in  the  communication  than  with 
one  of  equal  mind,  but  of  inferior  habits. 

That  Patt  should  cling  to  one  like  Mary 
Warren  seemed  to  me  quite  as  natural  as 
that  she  should  be  averse  to  much  asso- 
ciation with  Opportunity  Newcome.  The 
money  of  the  latter,  had  my  sister  been 
in  the  least  liable  to  such  an  influence, 
was  so  much  below  what  she  had  been 
accustomed  all  her  life  to  consider  afflu- 
ence, that  it  would  have  had  no  effect, 
even  had  she  been  subject  to  so  low  a  con- 
sideration in  regulating  her  intercourse 
with  others.  But  this  poor  Tom  Miller 
could  not  understand.  He  could  "  only 
reason  from  what  he  knew,"  and  he  knew 
little  of  the  comparative  notions  of  wealth, 
and  less  of  the  powers  of  cultivation  on 
the  mind  and  manners.  He  was  struck, 
however,  with  a  fact  that  did  come  com- 
pletely within  the  circle  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge, and  that  was  the  circumstance  that 
Mary  Warren,  while  admitted  to  be  poor, 
was  the  bosom  friend  of  her  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  call,  sometimes,  the  "Little- 
page  gal."  It  was  easy  to  see  he  felt  the 
force  of  this  circumstance  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  as  he  was  certainly  a  wiser, 
he  also  became  a  better  man,  on  one  of 
the  most  common  of  the  weaknesses  of 
human  frailty. 

"Wa-a-1,"  he  replied  to  my  uncle's  last 
remark,  after  fully  a  minute  of  silent  re- 
flection, "I  don't  know  !  It  would  seem 
so,   I  vow ;  and  yet  it  hasn't  been  my 


wife's  notion,  nor  is  it  Kitty's.  You're 
quite  upsetting  my  idees  about  aristo- 
crats ;  for  though  I  like  the  Littlepages, 
I've  always  set  'em  down  as  desp'rate 
aristocrats." 

"  Nein,  nein ;  dem  as  vat  you  calls 
dimigogues  be  der  American  arisdograts. 
Dey  gets  all  der  mone}7  of  der  pooblic, 
und  haf  all  der  power,  but  dey  gets  a 
little  mads  because  dey  might  not  force 
demselves  on  der  gentlemen  and  laties  of 
der  coontry,  as  well  as  on  der  lands  und 
der  offices  !  " 

"  I  swan  !  I  don't  know  but  this  may 
be  true  !  A'ter  all,  I  don't  know  what 
right  anybody  has  to  complain  of  the 
Littlepages." 

"Does  dey  dreat  beoples  veil,  as  might 
coome  to  see  dem  !  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  if  folks  treat  them  well, 
as  sometimes  doesn't  happen.  I've  seen 
hogs  here"— Tom  was  a  little  Saxon  in 
his  figures,  but  their  nature  will  prove 
their  justification — "I've  seen  hogs  about 
here,  bolt  right  in  before  old  Madam  Lit- 
tlepage,  and  draw  their  chairs  up  to  her 
fire,  and  squirt  about  the  tobacco,  and 
never  think  of  even  taking  off  their  hats. 
Them  folks  be  always  huffy  about  their 
own  importance,  though  they  never  think 
of  other  people's  feelin's." 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
wheels,  and  looking  round,  we  perceived 
that  the  carriage  of  my  grandmother  had 
driven  up  to  the  farm-house  door,  on  its 
return  home.  Miller  conceived  it  to  be  no 
more  than  proper  to  go  and  see  if  he  were 
wanted,  and  we  followed  him  slowly,  it 
being  the  intention  of  my  uncle  to  offer 
his  mother  a  watch,  by  way  of  ascertain- 
ing if  she  could  penetrate  his  disguise. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  Will  you  buy  any  tape, 
Or  lace  for  your  cape  ?— 
Come  to  the  peddler, 
Money's  a  meddler 
That  doth  utter  all  men's  ware-a." 
—Winter's  Tale. 

There  they  sat,  those  four  young  creat- 
ures, a  perfect  galaxy  of  bright  and 
beaming    eyes.     There  was  not  a  plain 
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face  among-  them  ;  and  I  was  struck  with 
the  circumstance  of  how  rare  it  was  to 
meet  with  a  youthful  and  positively  ugly 
American  female.  Kitty,  too,  was  at  the 
door  by  the  time  we  reached  the  carriage, 
and  she  also  was  a  blooming  and  attrac- 
tive-looking girl.  It  was  a  thousand  pities 
that  she  spoke,  however ;  the  vulgarity 
of  her  utterance,  tone  of  voice,  cadences, 
and  accents,  the  latter  a  sort  of  singing 
whine,  being  in  striking  contrast  to  a  sort 
of  healthful  and  vigorous  delicacy  that 
marked  her  appearance.  All  the  bright 
eyes  grew  brighter  as  I  drew  nearer,  car- 
rying the  flute  in  my  hand ;  but  neither  of 
the  young  ladies  spoke. 

"Buy  a  vatch,  ma'ams,"  said  uncle  Ro, 
approaching  his  mother,  cap  in  hand,  with 
his  box  open. 

','  I  thank  you,  friend  ;  but  I  believe  all 
here  are  provided  with  watches  already." 

"Mine  ist  ferry  sheaps." 

"I  daresay  they  may  be,"  returned 
dear  grandmother,  smiling;  "though 
cheap  watches  are  not  usually  the  best. 
Is  that  very  pretty  pencil  gold  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'ams;  it  ist  of  goot  gold.  If 
it  might  not  be  I  might  not  say  so." 

I  saw  suppressed  smiles  among  the 
girls ;  all  of  whom,  however,  were  too 
well-bred  to  betray  to  common  observers 
the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  that  each  felt 
at  the  equivoque  that  suggested  itself  in 
my  uncle's  words. 

"  What  is  the  price  of  this  pencil  ?". 
asked  my  grandmother. 

•Uncle  Roger  had  too  much  tact  to  think 
of  inducing  his  mother  to  take  a  purchase 
as  he  had  influenced  Miller,  and  he  men- 
tioned something  near  the  true  value  of 
the  "  article,"   which  was  fifteen  dollars. 

"I  will  take  it,"  returned  my  grand- 
mother, dropping  three  half-eagles  into 
the  box  :  when,  turning  to  Mary  Warren, 
she  begged  her  acceptance  of  the  pencil, 
with  as  much  respect  in  her  manner  as  if 
she  solicited  instead  of  conferred  a  favor. 

Mary  Warren's  handsome  face  was  cov- 
ered with  blushes ;  she  looked  pleased, 
and  she  accepted  the  offering,  though  I 
thought  she  hesitated  one  moment  about 
the  propriety  of  so  doing,  most  probably 
on  account  of  its  value.     My  sister  asked 


to  look  at  this  little  present,  and  after  ad- 
miring it,  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
each  praising  its  shape  and  ornaments. 
All  my  uncle's  wares,  indeed,  were  in  per- 
fect good  taste,  the  purchase  having  been 
made  of  an  importer  of  character,  and 
paid  for  at  some  cost.  The  watches,  it  is 
true,  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
cheap,  as  were  most  of  the  trinkets ;  but 
my  uncle  had  about  his  person  a  watch  or 
two,  and  some  fine  jewelry,  that  he  had 
brought  from  Europe  himself,  expressly 
to  bestow  in  presents,  among  which  had 
been  the  pencil  in  question,  and  which  he 
had  dropped  into  the  box  but  a  moment 
before  it  was  sold. 

"Wa-a-1,  Madam  Littlepage,"  cried 
Miller,  who  used  the  familiarity  of  one 
born  on  the  estate,  "  this  is  the  queerest 
watch-peddler  I've  met  with  yet.  He 
asks  fifteen  dollars  for  that  pencil,  and 
only  four  for  this  watch  !  "  showing  his 
own  purchase  as  he  concluded. 

My  grandmother  took  the  watch  in  her 
hand,  and  examined  it  attentively. 

"  It  strikes  me  as  singularly  cheap  !  " 
she  remarked,  glancing  a  little  distrust- 
fully, as  I  fancied,  at  her  son,  as  if  she 
thought  he  might  be  selling  his  brushes 
cheaper  than  those  who  only  stole  the 
materials,  because  he  stole  them  ready 
made.  "  I  know  that  these  watches  are 
made  for  very  little  in  the  cheap  countries 
of  Europe,  but  one  can  hardly  see  how 
this  machinery  was  put  together  for  so 
small  a  sum." 

"  I  has  'em,  matam,  at  all  brices,"  put 
in  my  uncle'. 

"  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  purchase  a 
good  lady's  watch,  but  should  a  little  fear 
buying  of  any  but  a  known  and  regular 
dealer." 

"You  needn't  fear  us,  ma'am,"  I  vent- 
ured to  say.  "If  we  might  sheat  any- 
podies,  we  shouldn't  sheat  so  goot  a  laty." 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  voice  struck 
Patt's  ear  pleasantly,  or  a  wish  to  see  the 
project  of  her  grandmother  carried  out  at 
once  induced  my  sister  to  interfere ;  but 
interfere  she  did,  and  that  by  urging  her 
aged  parent  to  put  confidence  in  us.  Years 
had  taught  my  grandmother  caution,  and 
she  hesitated. 
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"  But  all  these  watches  are  of  base 
metal,  and  I  want  one  of  good  gold  and 
handsome  finish,"  observed  my  grand- 
mother. 

My  uncle  immediately  produced  a  watch 
that  he  had  bought  of  Blondel,  in  Paris, 
for  five  hundred  francs,  and  which  was  a 
beautiful  little  ornament  for  a  lady's  belt. 
He  gave  it  to  my  grandmother,  who  read 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  with  some 
little  surprise.  The  watch  itself  was  then 
examined  attentively,  and  was  applauded 
by  all. 

"  And  what  may  be  the  price  of  this  ?  " 
demanded  my  grandmother. 

"  One  hoondred  dollars,  matam ;  and 
sheaps  at  dat." 

Tom  Miller  looked  at  the  bit  of  tinsel  in 
his  own  hand,  and  at  the  smaller,  but  ex- 
quisitely-shaped "article"  that  my  grand- 
mother held  up  to  look  at,  suspended  by 
its  bit  of  ribbon,  and  was  quite  as  much 
puzzled  as  he  had  evidently  been  a  little 
while  before,  in  his  distinctions  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Tom  was  not  able 
to  distinguish  the  base  from  the  true  ; 
that  was  all. 

My  grandmother  did  not  appear  at  all 
alarmed  at  the  price,  though  she  cast 
another  distrustful  glance  or  two  over  her 
spectacles  at  the  imaginary  peddler.  At 
length  the  beauty  of  the  watch  overcame 
her. 

"  If  you  will  bring  this  watch  to  yonder 
large  dwelling,  I  will  pay  you  the  hundred 
dollars  for  it,"  she  said  ;  "I  have  not  as 
much  money  with  me  here." 

"  Ja,  ja — ferry  goot ;  you  might  keep 
das  vatch,  laty,  und  I  will  coome  for  der 
money  after  I  haf  got  some  dinners  of 
somebodys." 

My  grandmother  had  no  scruple  about 
accepting  of  the  credit,  of  course,  and  she 
was  about  to  put  the  watch  in  her  pocket, 
when  Patt  laid  her  little  gloved  hand  on 
it  and  cried — 

"Now,  dearest  grandmother,  let  it  be 
done  at  once — there  is  no  one  but  us  three 
present,  you  know  !  " 

"  Such  is  the  impatience  of  a  child  !  " 
exclaimed  the  elder  lady,  laughing. 
•'Well,  you  shall  be  indulged.  I  gave 
you  tbat  pencil  for  a  keepsake,  Mary,  only 


en  attendant,  it  having  been  my  intention 
to  offer  a  watch,  as  soon  as  a  suitable  one 
could  be  found,  as  a  memorial  of  the  sense 
I  entertain  of  the  spirit  you  showed  dur- 
ing that  dark  week  in  which  the  anti- 
renters  were  so  menacing.  Here,  then,  is 
such  a  watch  as  I  might  presume  to  ask 
you  to  have  the  goodness  to  accept." 

Mary  Warren  seemed  astounded  !  The 
color  mounted  to  her  temples;  then  she 
became  suddenly  pale.  I  had  never  seen 
so  pretty  a  picture  of  gentle  female  dis- 
tress— a  distress  that  arose  from  conflict- 
ing, but  creditable  feelings. 

"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Littlepage  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
after  looking  in  astonishment  at  the  offer- 
ing for  a  moment,  and  in  silence.  "  You 
cannot  have  intended  that  beautiful  watch 
for  me  !  " 

'•  For  you,  my  dear ;  the  beautiful  watch 
is  not  a  whit  too  good  for  my  beautiful 
Mary." 

"But,  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Littlepage,  it  is 
altogether  too  handsome  for  my  station 
— for  my  means." 

' '  A  lady  can  very  well  wear  such  a 
watch  ;  and  you  are  a  lady  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  so  you  need  have  no 
scruples  on  that  account.  As  for  the 
means,  you  will  not  misunderstand  me  if 
I  remind  you  that  it  will  be  bought  with 
my  means,  and  there  can  be  no  extrava- 
gance in  the  purchase." 

"  But  we  are  so  poor,  and  that  watch 
has  so  rich  an  appearance  !  It  scarcely 
seems  right." 

"  I  respect  your  feelings  and  sentiments, 
my  dear  girl,  and  can  appreciate  them. 
I  suppose  you  know  I  was  once  as  poor, 
na}7,  much  poorer  than  you  are  yourself." 

"  You,  Mrs.  Littlepage  !  No,  that  can 
hardly  be.  You  are  of  an  affluent  and 
very  respectable  family,  I  know." 

"It  is  quite  true,  nevertheless,  my  dear. 
I  shall  not  affect  extreme  humilit}7,  and 
deny  that  the  Malbones  did  and  do  belong 
to  the  gentry  of  the  land,  but  my  brother 
and  myself  were  once  so  much  reduced  as 
to  toil  with  the  surveyors,  in  the  woods, 
quite  near  this  property.  We  had  then 
no  claim  superior  to  yours,  and  in  many 
respects  were  reduced  much  lower.  Be- 
I  sides,  the  daughter  of  an  educated   and 
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well-connected  clergyman  has  claims  that, 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view  alone,  entitle 
her  to  a  certain  consideration.  You  will 
do  me  the  favor  to  accept  my  offering?  " 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Littlepage  !  I  do  not  know 
how  to  refuse  you,  or  how  to  accept  so 
rich  a  gift !  You  will  let  me  consult  my 
father,  first?" 

"  That  will  be  no  more  than  proper,  my 
dear,"  returned  my  beloved  grandmother, 
quietly  putting  the  watch  into  her  own 
pocket;  "  Mr.  Warren,  luckily,  dines  with 
us,  and  the  matter  can  be  settled  before 
we  sit  down  to  table." 

This  qnded  the  discussion,  which  had 
commenced  under  an  impulse  of  feeling 
that  left  us  aH  its  auditors.  As  for  my 
uncle  and  myself,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  we  were  delighted  with  the  little 
scene.  The  benevolent  wish  to  gratif3r, 
on  the  one  side,  with  the  natural  scruples 
on  the  other,  about  receiving,  made  a 
perfect  picture  for  our  contemplation. 
The  three  girls,  who  were  witnesses  of 
what  passed,  too  much  respected  Mary's 
feelings  to  interfere,  though  Patt  re- 
strained herself  with  difficulty.  As  to 
Tom  Miller  and  Kitty,  they  doubtless 
wondered  why  "  Warren's  gal  "  was  such 
a  fool  as  to  hesitate  about  accepting  a 
watch  that  was  worth  a  hundred  dollars. 
This  was  another  point  they  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"  You  spoke  of  dinner,"  continued  my 
grandmother,  looking  at  my  uncle.  "If 
you  and  your  companion  will  follow  us  to 
the  house,  I  will  pay  you  for  the  watch, 
and  order  you  a  dinner  in  the  bargain." 

We  were  right  down  glad  to  accept 
this  offer,  making  our  bows  and  express- 
ing our  thanks,  as  the  carriage  whirled 
off.  We  remained  a  moment,  to  take  our 
leave  of  Miller. 

"  When  37ou've  got  through  at  the 
'Nest,"  said  that  semi-worthy  fellow, 
"give  us  another  call  here.  I  should  like 
my  woman  and  Kitty  to  have  a  look  at 
your  finery,  before  3rou  go  down  to  the 
village  with  it." 

With  a  promise  to  return  to  the  farm- 
house, we  proceeded  on  our  way  to  the 
building  which,  in  the  familiar  parlance  of 
the  country,  was  called  the  'Nest,  or  the 
Cooper — 18 


'Nest  house,  from  Ravensncst .  its  true 
name,  and  which  Tom  Miller,  in  his  coun- 
try dialect,  called  the  "  'Neest."  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  buildings  was  less 
than  half  a  mile,  the  grounds  of  the  fam- 
ily residence  tying  partty  between  them. 
Many  persons  would  have  called  the  ex- 
tensive lawns  which  surrounded  mj;  pater- 
nal abode  a  park,  but  it  never  bore  that 
name  with  us.  They  were  too  large  for  a 
paddock,  and  might  very  well  have  come 
under  the  former  appellation;  but,  as  deer, 
or  animals  of  airy  sort,  except  those  that 
are  domestic,  had  never  been  kept  within 
it,  the  name  had  not  been  used.  We  called 
them  the  grounds — a  term  which  applies 
equalty  to  large  and  small  enclosures  of 
this  nature — while  the  broad  expanse  of 
verdure  which  lies  directly  under  the  win- 
dows goes  b3r  the  name  of  the  lawn.  Not- 
withstanding the  cheapness  of  land  among 
us,  there  has  been  ver3r  little  progress 
made  in  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  j 
and  if  we  have  anything  like  park  scenery, 
it  is  far  more  owing  to  the  gifts  of  a  bounti- 
ful nature  than  to  any  of  the  suggestions 
of  art. 

Thanks  to  the  cultivated  taste  of  Down- 
ing, as  well  as  to  his  well-directed  labors, 
this  reproach  is  liketytobe  soon  removed, 
and  country  life  will  acquire  this  pleasure, 
among  the  man3r  others  that  are  so  pecul- 
iarly its  own.  After  tying  for  more  than 
twent3^  years — a  stigma  on  the  national 
taste — disfigured  b3T  ravines  or  gullies, 
and  otherwise  in  a  rude  and  discreditable 
condition,  the  grounds  of  the  White  House 
have  been  brought  into  a  condition  to  de- 
note that  the3T  are  the  property  of  a 
civilized  country.  The  Americans  are  as 
apt  at  imitation  as  the  Chinese,  with  a 
far  greater  disposition  to  admit  of  change ; 
and  little  beyond  good  models  is  required 
to  set  them  on  the  right  track.  But  it  is 
certain  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  jTet  to 
acquire  nearly  all  that  belongs  to  the  art  I 
have  mentioned  that  lies  be3^ond  avenues  of 
trees,  with  an  occasional  tuft  of  shrub- 
be^7.  The  abundance  of  the  latter,  that 
forms  the  wilderness  of  sweets,  the  masses 
of  flowers  that  spot  the  surface  of  Europe, 
the  beauty  of  curved  lines,  and  the  whole 
finesse  of  surprises,  reliefs,  backgrounds 
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and  vistas,,  are  thing's  so  little  known 
among-  us  as  to  be  almost "  arisdogratie," 
as  my  uncle  Ro  would  call  the  word. 

little  else  had  been  done  at  Ravensnest 
than  to  profit  by  the  native  growth  of  the 
trees,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  favor- 
able circumstances  in  the  formation  of  the 
ground's.  Most  travelers  imagine  that  it 
might  be  an  easy  thing  to  lay  out  a  park 
in  the  virgin  forest,  as  the  ax  might 
spare  the  thickets,  and  copses,  and  woods, 
that  elsewhere  are  the  fruits  of  time  and 
planting.  This  is  all  a  mistake,  however, 
as  the  rule;  though  modified  exceptions 
may  and  do  exist.  The  tree  of  the  Amer- 
ican forest  shoots  upward  towrard  the 
ligM,  growing  so  tall  and  slender  as  to  be 
unsightly ;  and  even  when  time  has  given 
its  trunk  a  due  size,  the  top  is  rarely  of  a 
"breadth  to  ornament  a  park  or  a  lawn, 
while  its  roots,  seeking  their  nourishment 
in  the  rich  alluvium  formed  by  the  decayed 
leaves  of  a  thousand  years,  lie  too  near 
the  surface  to  afford  sufficient  support 
after  losing  the  shelter  of  its  neighbors. 
It  is  owing  to  reasons  like  these  that  the 
ornamental  grounds  of  an  American  coun- 
try-house have  usually  to  be  commenced 
a,b  origine,  and  that  natural  causes  so 
little  aid  in  furnishing  them. 

My  predecessors  had  done  a  little  toward 
assisting  nature,  at  the  'Nest,  and  what 
was  of  almost  equal  importance,  in  the  state 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject  as  it  existed  in 
the  country  sixty  years  since,  they  had 
done  little  to  mar  her  efforts.  The  results 
were,  that  the  grounds  of  Ravensnest  pos- 
sess a  breadth  that  is  the  fruit  of  the 
"breadth  of  our  lands,  and  a  rural  beauty 
which,  without  being  much  aided  by  art, 
was  still  attractive.  The  herbage  was 
kept  short  by  sheep,  of  which  one  thou- 
sand, of  the  fine  wool,  were  feeding  on  the 
lawns,  along  the  slopes,  and  particularly 
on  the  distant  heights,  as  we  crossed  the 
grounds  on  our  way  to  the  doors. 

The  'Nest  house  was  a  respectable  New 
York  country  dwelling,  as  such  buildings 
were  constructed  among  us  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  past  century,  a  little  im- 
proved and  enlarged  by  the  second  and 
third  generations  of  its  owners.  The  ma- 
terial was  of  stone,  the  low  cliff  on  which 


it  stood  supplying  enough  of  an  excellent, 
quality  ;  and  the  shape  of  the  main  corps 
de  batiment  as  near  a  square  as  might  be. 
Each  face  of  this  part  of  the  construc- 
tions offered  five  windows  to  view,  this 
being  almost  the  prescribed  number  for  a 
country  residence  in  that  day,  as  three 
have  since  got  to  be  in  towns.  These 
windows,  however,  had  some  size,  the 
main  building  being  just  sixty  feet  square, 
which  was  about  ten  feet  in  each  direc- 
tion larger  than  was  common  so  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  But  wings  had  been 
added  to  the  original  building,  and  that 
on  a  plan  which  conformed  to  the  shape 
of  a  structure  in  square  logs,  that  had 
been  its  predecessor  on  its  immediate  site. 
These  wings  were  only  of  a  story  and  a 
half  each,  and  doubling  on  each  side  of 
the  main  edifice  just  far  enough  to  form 
a  sufficient  communication,  they  ran  back 
to  the  very  verge  of  a  cliff  some  forty  feet 
in  height,  overlooking  at  their  respective 
ends  a  meandering  rivulet  and  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  very  productive  flats,  that  annu- 
ally filled  my  barns  with  hay  and  my 
cribs  with  corn.  Of  this  level  and  fertile 
bottomland  there  was  near  a  thousand 
acres,  stretching  in  three  directions,  of 
which  two  hundred  belonged  to  what  was 
called  the  'Nest  farm.  The  remainder 
was  divided  among  the  farms  of  the  ad- 
jacent tenant^.  This  little  circumstance, 
among  the  thousand-and-one  other  atro- 
cities that  were  charged  upon  me,  had 
been  made  a  ground  of  accusation,  to 
which  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
advert.  I  shall  do  this  the  more. readily, 
because  the  fact  has  not  yet  reached  the 
ears  and  set  in  motion  the  tongues  of 
legislators — Heaven  bless  us,  how  words 
do  get  corrupted  by  too  much  use  ! — in 
their  enumeration  of  the  griefs  of  the 
tenants  of  the  State. 

Everything  about  the  .'Nest  was  kept 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  a  condition  to 
do  credit  to  the  energy  and  taste  of  my 
grandmother,  who  had  ordered  all  these 
things  for  the  last  few  years,  or  since  the 
death  of  my  grandfather.  This  circum- 
stance, connected  writh  the  fact  that  the 
building  was  larger  and  more  costly  than 
those  of  most  of  the  other  citizens  of  the 
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country,  had,  of  late  years,  caused  Ra- 
vensnest  to  be  termed  an  "aristocratic 
residence."  This  word  "aristocratic,"  I 
find  since  my  return  home,  has  got  to  be 
a  term  of  expansive  signification,  its  mean- 
ing- depending  on  the  particular  habits 
and  opinions  of  the  person  who  happens 
to  use  it.  Thus,  he  who  chews  tobacco 
thinks  it  aristocratic  in  him  who  deems 
the  practice  nasty  not  to  do  the  same ; 
the  man  who  stoops  accuses  him  who  is 
straight  in  the  back  of  having  aristocratic 
shoulders;  and  I  have  actually  met  with 
one  individual  who  maintained  that  it  was 
excessively  aristocratic  to  pretend  not  to 
blow  one's  nose  with  his  fingers.  It  will 
soon  be  aristocratic  to  maintain  the  truth 
of  the  familiar  Latin  axiom  of  '"  de  gusti- 
bus  non  disputandum  est." 

As  we  approached  the  door  of  the  'Nest 
house,  which  opened  on  the  piazza  that 
stretched  along  three  sides  of  the  main 
building  and  the  outer  ends  of  both  wings, 
the  coachman  was  walking  his  horses 
away  from  it,  on  the  road  that  led  to 
the  stables.  The  party  of  ladies  had 
made  a  considerable  circuit  after  quit- 
ting the  farm,  and  had  arrived  but  a 
minute  before  us.  All  the  girls  but  Mary 
Warren  had  entered  the  house,  careless 
on  the  subject  of  the  approach  of  two 
peddlers ;  .  she  remained,  however,  at 
the  side  of  my  grandmother,  to  receive 
us. 

"  I  believe  in  my  soul,"  whispered  uncle 
Ro,  "  that  my  dear  old  mother  has  a 
secret  presentiment  who  we  are,  by  her 
manifesting  so  much  respect.  T'ousand 
t'anks,  matam,  t'ousand  t'anks/'  he  con- 
tinued, dropping  into  his  half-accurate, 
half-blundering  broken  English,  "for  dis 
great  honor,  such  as  we  might  not  expect 
das  laty  of  das  house  to  wait  for  us  at  her 
door." 

"  This  young  lady  tells  me  that  she  has 
seen  you  before,  and  that  she  understands 
you  are  both  persons  of  education  and 
good  manners,  who  have  been  driven  from 
your  native  country  by  political  troubles. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  cannot  regard  you 
as  common  peddlers.  I  have  known  what 
it  was  to  be  reduced  in  fortune  " — my 
dear    grandmother's    voice    trembled    a 


1  little — "  and  can  feel  for  those  who  thus 
suffer." 

"Matam,  dere  might  be  moch  trut'  in 
some  of  dis,"  answered  my  uncle,  taking 
off  his  cap,  and  bowing  very  much  like  a 
gentleman,  an  act  in  which  I  imitated 
him  immediate^.  "We  haf  seen  petter 
tays;  und  my  son,  dere,  hast  peen  edi- 
cated  at  an  university.  But  we  are  now 
poor  peddlers  of  vatches,  und  dem  dat 
might  make  moosic  in  der  streets." 

My  grandmother  looked  as  a  lady  would 
look  under  such  circumstances,  neither 
too  free  to  forget  present  appearances, 
nor  coldly  neglectful  of  the  past.  She 
knew  that  something  was  due  to  her  own 
household,  and  to  the  example  she  ought 
to  set  it,  while  she  felt  that  far  more  was 
due  to  the  sentiment  that  unites  the  cul- 
tivated. We  were  asked  into  the  house, 
were  told  a  table  was  preparing  for  us, 
and  were  treated  with  a  generous  and 
considerate  hospitality  that  involved  no* 
descent  from  her  own  character,  or  that 
of  the  sex ;  the  last  being  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  every  lady. 

In  the  meantime,  business  proceeded 
with  my  uncle.  He  was  paid  his  hun- 
dred dollars ;  and  all  his  stores  of  value, 
including  rings,  brooches,  earrings,  chains, 
bracelets,  and  other  trinkets  that  he  had 
intended  as  presents  to  his  wards,  were 
produced  from  his  pockets,  and  laid  before 
the  bright  eyes  of  the  three  girls — Mary 
Warren  keeping  in  the  background,  as 
one  who  ought  not  to  look  on  things  un- 
suited  to  her  fortune.  Her  father  had  ar- 
rived, however,  had  been  consulted,  and 
the  pretty  watch  was  already  attached 
to  the  girdle  of  the  prettier  waist.  I 
fancied  the  tear  of  gratitude  that  still 
floated  in  her  serene  eyes  was  a  jewel 
of  a  far  higher  price  than  any  my  uncle 
could  exhibit, 

We  had  been  shown  into  the  library,  a 
room  that  was  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  of  which  the  windows  all  opened  on 
the  piazza.  I  was  at  first  a  little  over- 
come at  thus  finding  myself,  and  unrecog- 
nized, under  the  paternal  roof,  and  in  a 
dwelling  that  was  my  own,  after  so  many 
years  of  absence.  Shall  I  confess  it! 
Everything     appeared     diminutive     and 
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mean,  after  the  buildings  to  which  I  had 
been  accustomed  in  the  old  world.  I  am 
not  now  drawing"  comparisons  with  the 
palaces  of  princes  and  the  abodes  of  the 
great,  as  the  American  is  apt  to  fancy, 
whenever  anything  is  named  that  is  su- 
perior to  the  things  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed; but  to  the  style,  dwellings,  and 
appliances  of  domestic  life  that  pertain  to 
those  of  other  countries  who  have  not  a 
claim  in  anything  to  be  accounted  my 
superiors — scarcely  my  equals.  In  a  word, 
American  aristocracy,  or  that  which  it  is 
getting  to  be  the  fashion  to  stigmatize  as 
aristocratic,  would  be  deemed  very  demo- 
cratic in  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Our  Swiss  brethren  have  their  chateaux 
and  their  habits,  that  are  a  hundred  times 
more  aristocratic  than  anything  about 
Ravensnest,  without  giving  offense  to 
liberty ;  and  I  feel  persuaded,  were  the 
proudest  establishment  in  all  America 
pointed  out  to  a  European  as  an  aristo- 
cratic abode,  he  would  be  very  apt  to 
laugh  at  it,  in  his  sleeve.  The  secret  of 
this  charge  among  ourselves  is  the  innate 
dislike  which  is  growing  up  in  the  country 
to  see  any  man  distinguished  from  the 
mass  around  him  in  anything,  even  though 
it  should  be  in  merit.  It  is  nothing  but 
the  expansion  of  the  principle  which  gave 
rise  to  the  traditionary  feud  between  the 
"plebeians  and  patricians  "  of  Albany  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  and 
which  has  now  descended  so  much  farther 
than  was  then  contemplated  by  the  soi- 
disant  "plebeians"  of  that  day,  as  to 
become  quite  disagreeable  to  their  own 
descendants.  But  to  return  to  myself — 
I  will  own  that,  so  far  from  finding  any 
grounds  of  exultation  in  my  own  aristo- 
cratical  splendor,  when  I  came  to  view 
my  possessions  at  home,  I  felt  mortified 
and  disappointed.  The  things  that  I  had 
fancied  really  respectable,  and  even  fine, 
from  recollection,  now  appeared  very  com- 
monplace, and  in  many  particulars  mean. 
"Really,"  I  found  myself  saying,  sotto 
voce,  "  all  this  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being 
the  cause  of  deserting  the  right,  setting 
sound  principles  at  defiance,  and  of  for- 
getting God  and  his  commandments  !  " 
Perhaps  I  was  too  inexperienced  to  com- 


prehend how  capacious  is  the  maw  of  the 
covetous  man,  and  how  microscopic  the 
eye  of  envy. 

"You  are  welcome  to  Ravensnest," 
said  Mr.  Warren,  approaching  and  offer- 
ing his  hand  in  a  friendly  way,  much  a»s 
he  would  address  any  other  young  friend  ; 
"we  arrived  a  little  before  3rou,  and  I  have 
had  my  ears  and  eyes  open  ever  since,  in 
the  hope  of  hearing  your  flute,  and  of 
seeing  your  form  in  the  highway,  near  the 
parsonage,  where  you  promised  to  visit 
me." 

Mary  was  standing  at  her  father's  el- 
bow when  I  first  saw  her,  and  she  gazed 
wistfully  at  my  flute,  as  she  would  not 
have  done  had  she  seen  me  in  my  proper 
attire,  assuming  my  proper  character. 

"I  danks  you,  sir,"  was  my  answer. 
"We  might  haf  plenty  of  times  for  a 
little  moosic,  vhen  das  laties  shall  be 
pleaset  to  say  so.  I  canst  blay  '  Yankee 
Doodle,"  'Hail  Coloombias,'  and  der 
'Star  Spangled  Banner,'  und  all  demairs, 
as  dey  so  moch  likes  at  der  taverns  and 
on  der  road." 

Mr.  Warren  laughed,  and  he  took  the 
flute  from  my  hand,  and  began  to  examine 
it.  I  now  trembled  for  the  incognito  ! 
The  instrument  had  been  mine  for  many 
years,  and  was  a  very  capital  one,  with 
silver  keys,  stops,  and  ornaments.  What 
if  Patt — what  if  my  dear  grandmother 
should  recognize  it !  I  would  have  given 
the  handsomest  trinket  in  my  uncle's  col- 
lection to  get  the  flute  back  again  into 
my  own  hands;  but,  before  an  opportu- 
nity offered  for  that,  it  went  from  hand  to 
hand,  as  the  instrument  that  had  pro- 
duced the  charming  sounds  heard  that 
morning,  until  it  reached  those  of  Martha. 
The  dear  girl  was  thinking  of  the  jewelry, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  rich, 
and  intended  in  part  for  herself,  as  she 
passed  the  instrument  on,  saying,  hur- 
riedly : 

"  See,  dear  grandmother,  this  is  the 
flute  which  you  pronounced  the  sweetest- 
toned  of  any  you  had  ever  heard  !  " 

M}r  grandmother  took  the  flute,  started, 
put  her  spectacles  closer  to  her  eyes,  es 
amined  the  instrument,  and  turned  p^] 
— for  her  cheeks  still  retained  a  little  < 
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the  color  of  their  youth — and  then  cast  a 
glance  hurriedly  and  anxiously  at  me.  I 
could  see  that  she  was  pondering-  on  some- 
thing- profoundly  in  her  most  secret  mind, 
for  a  minute  or  two.  Luckily  the  others 
were  too  much  occupied  with  the  box  of 
the  peddler  to  heed  her  movements.  She 
walked  slowly  out  of  the  door,  almost 
brushing-  me  as  she  passed,  and  went  into 
the  hall.  Here  she  turned,  and,  catching 
my  eye,  she  signed  for  me  to  join  her. 
Obeying  this  signal,  I  followed,  until  I 
was  led  into  a  little  room,  in  one  of  the 
wings,  that  I  well  remembered  as  a  sort 
of  private  parlor  attached  to  my  grand- 
mother's own  bedroom.  To  call  it  a  bou- 
doir would  be  to  caricature  things,  its 
furniture  being  just  that  of  the  sort  of 
room  I  have  mentioned,  or  of  a  plain, 
neat,  comfortable,  country  parlor.  Here 
my  grandmother  took  her  seat  on  a  sofa, 
for  she  trembled  so  she  could  not  stand, 
and  then  she  turned  to  gaze  at  me  wist- 
fully, and  with  an  anxiet}'  it  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  describe. 

"Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense!"  she 
said,  almost  awfully  in  tone  and  manner, 
*  am  I  right  in  my  conjecture  ?  " 

"Dearest  grandmother,  you  are  !  "  I 
answered  in  my  natural  voice. 

No  more  was  needed  :  we  hung  on  each 
other's  necks,  as  had  been  my  wont  in 
boyhood. 

"But  who  is  that  peddler,  Hugh?" 
demanded  my  grandmother,  after  a  time. 
"  Can  it  possibly  be  Roger,  my  son  ?  " 

'■'  It  is  no  other  ;  we  have  come  to  visit 
you,  incog." 

"And  why  this  disguise? — Is  it  con- 
nected with  the  troubles  ?  " 

"  Certainty  ;  we  have  wished  to  take  a 
near  view  with  our  own  eyes,  and  sup- 
posed it  might  be  unwise  to  come  openly, 
in  our  proper  characters." 

"  In  this  you  have  done  well ;  yet  I 
hardly  know  how  to  welcome  you,  in  your 
present  characters.  On  no  account  must 
your  real  names  be  revealed.  The  demons 
of  tar  and  feathers,  the  sons  of  liberty  and 
equality,  who  illustrate  their  principles  as 
they  do  their  courage,  by  attacking  the 
few  with  the  many,  would  be  stirring, 
fancying  themselves  heroes  and  mart3rrs 


in  the  cause  of  justice,  did  they  learn  you 
were  here.  Ten  armed  and  resolute  men 
might  drive  a  hundred  of  them,  I  do  be- 
lieve ;  for  they  have  all  the  cowardice  of 
thieves,  but  they  are  heroes  with  the  un- 
armed and  feeble.  Are  you  safe  your- 
selves, appearing  thus  disguised,  under 
the  new  law  ?  " 

"  We  are  not  armed,  not  having  so  much 
as  a  pistol ;  and  that  will  protect  us." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Hugh,  that  this 
country  is  no  longer  what  I  once  knew  it. 
Its  justice,  if  not  wholly  departed,  is  tak- 
ing to  itself  wings,  and  its  blindness,  not 
in  a  disregard  of  persons,  but  in  a  faculty 
of  seeing  only  the  stronger  side.  A  land- 
lord, in  my  opinion,  would  have  but  little 
hope,  with  jury,  judge,  or  executive,  for 
doing  that  which  thousands  of  the  ten- 
ants have  done,  still  do,  and  will  continue 
to  do,  with  perfect  impunity,  unless  some 
dire  catastrophe  stimulate  the  public  func- 
tionaries to  their  duties,  by  awakening 
public  indignation." 

"  This  is  a  miserable  state  of  things, 
dearest  grandmother ;  and  what  makes  it 
worse  is  the  cool  indifference  with  which 
most  persons  regard  it.  A  better  illus- 
tration of  the  utter  selfishness  of  human 
nature  cannot  be  given,  than  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  body  of  the  people  look 
on,  and  see  wrong  thus  done  to  a  few  of 
their  number." 

"  Such  persons  as  Mr.  Seneca  Newcome 
would  answer,  that  the  public  sympa- 
thizes with  the  poor,  who  are  oppressed 
by  the  rich,  because  the  last  do  not  wish 
to  let  the  first  rob  them  of  their  estates  ! 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  strong  rob- 
bing the  weak,  all  over  the  world,  but  few 
among  ourselves,  I  am  afraid,  are  suffi- 
ciently clear-sighted  to  see  how  vivid  an 
instance  of  the  truth  now  exists  among 
ourselves." 

"  Calling  the  tenants  the  strong,  and 
the  landlords  the  weak  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  numbers  make  strength  in 
this  country,  in  which  all  power  in  prac- 
tice, and  most  of  it  in  theory,  rests  with 
the  majority.  Were  there  as  many  land- 
lords as  there  are  tenants,  my  life  on  it, 
no  one  would  see  the  least  injustice  in  the 
present  state  of  things." 
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"  So  says  my  uncle ;  but  I  hear  the  light 
steps  of  the  girls  —  we  must  be  on  our 
guard." 

At  that  instant  Martha  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  all  three  of  the  girls,  holding  in 
her  hand  a  very  beautiful  Manilla  chain 
that  my  uncle  had  picked  up  in  his  travels, 
and  had  purchased  as  a  present  to  my 
future  wife,  whomsoever  she  might  turn 
out  to  be,  and  which  he  had  had  the  in- 
discretion to  show  to  his  ward.  A  look  of 
surprise  was  cast  by  each  girl  in  succes- 
sion, as  she  entered  the  room,  on  me,  but 
neither  said,  and  I  fancy  neither  thought 
much  of  my  being  shut  up  there  with  an 
old  lady  of  eighty,  after  the  first  moment. 
Other  thoughts  were  .uppermost  at  the 
moment. 

"  Look^at  this,  dearest  grandmamma  ! " 
cried  Patt,  holding  up  the  chain  as  she 
entered  the  room.  <l  Here  is  just  the 
most  exquisite  chain  that  was  ever 
wrought,  and  of  the  purest  gold ;  but 
the  peddler  refuses  to  part  with  it !  " 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  offer  enough,  my 
child  ;  it  is,  indeed,  very,  very  beautiful ; 
pray  what  does  he  say  is  its  value  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  dollars,  he  says ;  and  I 
can  readily  believe  it,  for  its  weight  is 
near  half  the  money.  I  do  wish  Hugh 
were  at  home ;  I  am  certain  he  would 
contrive  to  get  it,  and  make  it  a  present 
to  me  !  " 

"Nein,  nein,  young  lady,"  put  in  the 
peddler,  who,  a  little  unceremoniously, 
had  followed  the  girls  into  the  room, 
though  he  knew,  of  course,  precisely 
where  he  was  coming ;  "  dat  might  not 
be.  Dat  chain  is  der  broperty  of  my 
son,  t'ere,  und  I  haf  sworn  it  shalt  only 
be  gifen  to  his  wife." 

Patt  colored  a  little,  and  she  pouted  a 
good  deal ;  then  she  laughed  outright. 

"If  it  is  only  to  be  had  on  those  con- 
ditions, I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  own  it," 
she  said  saucily,  though  it  was  intended  to 
be  uttered  so  low  as  not  to  reach  my  ears. 
"  I  will  pa3r  the  hundred  dollars  out  of  my 
own  pocket-money,  however,  if  that  will 
buy  it.  Do  sa}r  a  good  word  for  me, 
grandmamma?" 

How  prettily  the  hussy  uttered  the  word 
of    endearment,    so    different    from    the 


"paw"  and  "maw"  one  hears  among 
the  dirty-noses  that  are  to  be  found  in 
mud-puddles!  But  our  grandparent  was 
puzzled,  for  she  knew  with  whom  she  had 
to  deal,  and  of  course  saw  that  money 
would  do  nothing.  Nevertheless,  the 
state  of  the  game  rendered  it  necessary 
to  sa}^  and  do  something  that  might  have 
an  appearance  of  complying  with  Patty's 
request. 

"Can  I  have  more  success  in  persuad- 
ing you  to  change  your  mind,  sir?  "  she 
said,  looking  at  her  son  in  a  way  that  let 
him  know  at  once,  or  at  least  made  him 
suspect  at  once,  that  she  was  in  his  secret. 
"  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  gratify  my  granddaughter,  by 
making  her  a  present  of  so  beautiful  a 
chain." 

My  uncle  Ro  advanced  to  his  mother, 
took  the  hand  she  had  extended  with  the 
chain  in  it,  in  order  to  better  admire  the 
trinket,  and  he  kissed  it  with  a  profound 
respect,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  seem  to  the  lookers-on  an  act  of  Euro- 
pean usage,  rather  than  what  it  was,  the 
tempered  salute  of  a  child  to  his  parent. 

"Laty,"  he  then  said,  with  emphasis, 
"if  anybotj7  might  make  me  change  a 
resolution  long  since  made,  it  would  be 
one  as  fenerable,  und  gracious,  und  goot 
as  I  am  sartain  you  most  be.  But  I  haf 
vowet  to  gif  dat  chain  to  das  wife  of  mine 
son,  vhen  he  might  marry,  one  da}r,  some 
bretty  young  American ;  und  it  might  not 
be." 

Dear  grandmother  smiled  ;  but  now  she 
understood  that  it  was  really  intended  the 
chain  was  to  be  an  offering  to  my  wife, 
she  no  longer  wished  to  change  its  destina- 
tion. She  examined  the  bauble  a  few 
moments,  and  said  to  me  : 

"  Do  you  wish  this,  as  well  as  your  un — 
father,  I  should  sajT  ?  It  is  a  rich  present 
for  a  poor  man  to  make." 

"Ja,  ja,  laty,  it  ist  so;  but  vhen  der 
heart  goes,  golt  might  be  fought  sheap  to 
go  wid  it." 

The  old  lady  was  half  ready  to  laugh  in 
my  face,  at  hearing  this  attempt  at  Ger- 
manic English  ;  but  the  kindness,  and 
delight,  and  benevolent  tenderness  of  her 
still  fine  eyes  made  me  wish  to  throw  my- 
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self  in  her  arms  again,  and  kiss  her.  Patt 
continued  to  bouder  for  a  moment  or  two 
longer,  but  her  excellent  nature  soon  gave 
in,  and  the  smiles  returned  to  her  counte- 
nance as  the  sun  issues  from  behind  a  cloud 
in  May. 

.  "Well,  the  disappointment  may  and 
must  be  borne,"  she  said,  good-natured ly  ; 
"  though  it  is  much  the  most  lovely  chain 
I  have  ever  seen." 

"  I  daresay  the  right  person  will  one  day 
find  one  quite  as  lovely  to  present  to 
you  !  "  said  Henrietta  Coldbrooke,  a  little 
pointedly. 

I  did  not  like  this  speech.  It  was  ah 
allusion  that  •  a  well-bred  young  woman 
ought  not  to  have  made,  at  least  before 
others,  even  peddlers ;  and  it  was  one  that 
a  young  woman  of  a  proper  tone  of  feeling 
would  not  be  apt  to  make.  I  determined 
from  that  instant  the  chain  should  never 
belong  to  Miss  Henrietta,  though  she  was 
a  fine,  showy  girl,  and  though  such  a  de- 
cision would  disappoint  my  uncle  sadly. 
I  was  a  little  surprised  to "  see  a  slight 
blush  on  Patt's  cheeks,  and  then  I  remem- 
bered something  of  the  name  of  the  trav- 
eler, Beekman.  Turning  toward  Mary 
Warren,  I  saw  plain  enough  that  she  was 
disappointed  because  my  sister  was  disap- 
pointed, and  for  no  other  reason  in  the 
world. 

"  Your  grandmother  will  meet  with 
another  chain,  when  she  goes  to  town, 
that  will  make  you  forget  this,"  she 
whispered,  affectionately,  close  at  my  sis- 
ter's ears. 

Patt  smiled,  and  kissed  her  friend  with 
a  warmth  of  manner  that  satisfied  me 
these  two  charming  young  creatures  loved 
each  other  sincerely.  But  my  dear  old 
grandmother's  curiosity  had  been  awak- 
ened, and  she  felt  a  necessity  for  having 
it  appeased.  She  still  held  the  chain,  and 
as  she  returned  it  to  me,  who  happeneel 
to  be  nearest  to  her,  she  said  : 

"  And  so,  sir,  your  mind  is  sincerely 
made  up  to  offer  this  chain  to  your  future 
wife?" 

"  Yes,  laty ;  or  what  might  be  better, 
to  das  young  frau,  before  we  might  be 
marriet." 

"And  is  your  choice  made?  V  glancing 


round  at  the  girls,  who  were  grouped 
together,  looking  at  some  other  trinkets 
of  my  uncle's.  "Have  you  chosen  the 
young  woman  who  is  to  possess  so  hand- 
some a  chain  ?  " 

"Nein,  nein,"  I  answered,  returning 
the  smile,  and  glancing  also  at  the  group; 
"dere  ist  so  many  peautiful  laties  in 
America,  one  needn't  be  in  a  hurry.  In 
goot  time  I  shalt  find  her  dat  ist  intended 
for  me." 

"Well,  grandmamma,"  interrupted 
Patt,  "  since  nobod}"  can  have  the  chain, 
unless  on  certain  conditions,  here  are  the 
three  other  things  that  we  have  chosen 
for  Anne,  Henrietta,  and  myself,  and  they 
are  a  ring,  a  pair  of  bracelets,  and  a  pair 
of  earrings.  The  cost,  altogether,  will  be 
two  hundred  dollars ;  can  you  approve  of 
that  ?  " 

My  grandmother,  now  she  knew  who 
was  the  peddler,  understood  the  whole 
matter,  and  had  no  scruples.  The  bar- 
gain was  soon  made,  when  she  sent  us  all 
out  of  the  room,  under  the  pretense  we 
should  disturb  her  while  settling  with  the 
watchseller.  Her  real  object,  however, 
was  to  be  alone  with  her  son,  not  a  dollar 
passing  between  them,  of  course. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

"  Our  life  was  changed.    Another  love 
In  this  lone  woof  began  to  twine; 
But  oh  !  the  golden  thread  was  wove 
Between  my  sister's  heart  and  mine." — Willis. 

Half  an  hour  later,  uncle  Ro  and  my- 
self were  seated  at  table,  eating  our  din- 
ners as  quietly  as  if  we  were  in  an  inn. 
The  footman  who  had  set  the  table  was  an 
old  family  servant,,  one  who  had  performed 
the  same  sort  of  duty  in  that  very  house 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Of  course  he 
was  not  an  American,  no  man  of  Ameri- 
can birth  ever  remained  so  long  a  time  in 
an  inferior  station,  or  in  any  station  so 
low  as  that  of  a  house-servant.  If  he  has 
good  qualities  enough  to  render  it  desira- 
ble to  keep  him,  he  is  almost  certain  to  go 
up  in  the  world  ;  if  not,  one  does  not  care 
particularly  about  having  him.  But  Eu- 
ropeans are  less  elastic  and  less  ambitious, 
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and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  one 
of  such  an  origin  remaining  a  long  time 
in  the  same  service.  Such  had  been  the 
fact  with  this  man,  who  had  followed  my 
own  parents  from  Europe,  when  they  re- 
turned from  their  marriage  tour,  and  had 
been  in  the  house  on  the  occasion  of  my 
birth.  From  that  time  he  had  continued 
at  the  'Nest,  never  marrying,  nor  ever 
manifesting  the  smallest  wish  for  any 
change.  He  was  an  Englishman  by 
birth ;  and  what  is  very  unusual  in  a  ser- 
vant of  that  country,  when  transferred  to 
America,  the  "  let  ting-up, "  which  is  cer- 
tain to  attend  such  a  change  from  the 
depression  of  the  original  condition  to 
that  in  which  he  is  so  suddenly  placed, 
had  not  made  him  saucy.  An  American 
is  seldom  what  is  called  impudent,  under 
any  circumstances ;  he  is  careless,  nay 
ignorant,  of  forms;  pays  little  or  no 
purely  conventional  respect ;  does  not 
understand  half  the  social  distinctions 
which  exist  among  the  higher  classes  of 
even  his  own  countrymen,  and  fancies 
there  are  equalities  in  things  about  which, 
in  truth,  there  is  great  inequality  between 
himself  and  others,  merely  because  he  has 
been  taught  all  men  are  equal  in  rights ; 
but  he  is  so  unconscious  of  any  pressure 
as  seldom  to  feel  a  disposition  to  revenge 
himself  by  impudence. 

But,  while  John  was  not  impudent 
either,  he  had  a  footman's  feeling  tow- 
ard those  whom  he  fancied  no  better 
than  himself.  He  had  set  the  table  with 
his  customary  neatness  and  method,  and 
he  served  the  soup  with  as  much  regular- 
ity as  he  would  have  done  had  we  sat 
there  in  our  proper  characters,  but  then 
he  withdrew.  He  probably  remembered 
that  the  landlord,  or  upper  servant  of  an 
English  hotel,  is  apt  to  make  his  appear- 
ance with  the  soup  and  to  disappear  as 
that  disappears.  So  it  was  with  John ; 
after  removing  the  soup,  he  put  a  dumb- 
waiter near  my  uncle,  touched  a  carving- 
knife  or  two,  as  much  as  to  say  "help 
yourselves,"  and  quitted  the  room.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  our  dinner  was  not  a 
very  elaborate  one,  it  wanting  two  or 
three  hours  to  the  regular  time  of  dining, 
though  my  grandmother  had   ordered,  in 


my  hearing,  one  or  two  delicacies  to  be 
placed  on  the  table  that  had  surprised 
Patt.  Among  the  extraordinary  things 
for  such  guests  was  wine.  The  singular- 
ity, however,  was  a  little  explained  by  the 
quality  commanded,  which  was  Rhenish. 

My  uncle  Ro  was  a  little  surprised  at 
the  disappearance  of  John  ;  for,  seated  in 
that  room,  he  was  so  accustomed  to  his 
face,  that  it  appeared  as  if  he  were  not 
half  at  home  without  him. 

"Let  the  fellow  go,"  he  said,  with- 
drawing his  hand  from  the  bell-cord, 
which  he  had  already  touched  to  order 
him  back  again ;  "  we  can  talk  more 
freely  without  him.  Well,-  Hugh,  here 
you  are,  under  your  own  roof,  eating  a 
charitable  dinner,  and  treated  as  hospit- 
ably as  if  you  did  not  own  all  you  can  see 
for  a  circle  of  five  miles  around  you.  It 
was  a  lucky  idea  of  the  old  lady's,  by  the 
way,  to  think  of  ordering  this  Rudes- 
heimer,  in  our  character  of  Dutchmen  ! 
How  amazingly  well  she  is  looking,  boy  !  " 

"Indeed  she  is  ;  and  I  am  delighted  to 
see  it.  I  do  not  know  why  my  grandmo- 
ther may  not  live  these  twenty  years  ;  for 
even  that  would  not  make"  her  near  as 
old  as  Sus,  who,  I  have  often  heard  her 
say,  was  a  middle-aged  man  when  she 
was  born." 

"True;  she  seems  like  an  elder  sister  to 
me,  rather  than  as  a  mother;  and  is  alto- 
gether a  most  delightful  old  woman.  But, 
if  we  had  so  charming  an  old  woman  to 
receive  us,  so  are  there  also  some  very 
charming  young  women — hey,  Hugh  ?  " 

"lam  quite  of  your  way  of  thinking, 
sir ;  and  must  say  I  have  not,  in  many  a 
day,  seen  two  as  charming  creatures  as  I 
have  met  with  here." 

"  Two  /— umph  ;  a  body  would  think  one 
might  suffice.  Pray,  which  may  be  the 
two,  Master  Padishah  ?  " 

"Patt  and  Mary  Warren,  of  course. 
The  other  two  are  well  enough,  but  these 
two  are  excellent." 

My  uncle  Ro  looked  grum,  but  he  said 
nothing  for  some  time.  Eating  is  always 
an  excuse  for  a  broken  conversation,  and 
he  ate  away  as  if  resolute  not  to  betray 
his  disappointment.  But  it  is  a  hard  mat- 
ter for  a  gentleman  to  do   nothing  but 
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eat  at  table,  and  so  he  was  obliged  to 
talk. 

"  Everything-  looks  well  here,  after  all, 
Hugh,"  observed  1113'  uncle.  ''These  anti- 
renters  may  have  done  an  infinite  deal  of 
harm  in  the  way  of  abusing-  principles, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  destroyed 
any  material  thing's." 

'.'  It  is  not  their  cue,  sir.  The  crops  are 
their  own  ;  and  as  they  hope  to  own  the 
farms,  it  would  be  scarcely  wise  to  injure 
what,  no  doubt,  they  begin  to  look  on  as 
their  own  property,  too.  As  for  the  'Nest 
house,  grounds,  farm,  etc.,  I  daresay 
they  will  be  very  willing-  to  leave  me 
them  for  a  while  longer,  provided  they 
can  get  everything*  else  away  from  me." 

"  For  a  time  louger,  at  least ;  though 
that  is  the  folly  of  those  who  expect  to  get 
along  by  concessions  ;  as  if  men  were  ever 
satisfied  with  the  yielding  of  a  part,  when 
they  ask  that  which  is  wrong  in  itself, 
without  sooner  or  later  expecting  to  get 
the  whole.  As  well  might  one. expect  the 
pickpocket  who  had  abstracted  a  dollar 
to  put  back  two-and-sixpence  change. 
But  things  really  look  well  around  the 
place." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  us.  Though 
to  my  judgment  and  taste,  Miss  Mary 
Warren  looks  better  than  anything  else  I 
have  yet  seen  in  America." 

Another  "umph  "expressed  my  uncle's 
dissatisfaction — displeasure  would  be  too 
strong  a  word-  -and  he  continued  eating. 

"You  have  'eally  some  good  Rhenish 
in  your  cellar,  Hugh,"  resumed  uncle 
Ro,  after  tossing  off  one  of  the  knowing 
green  glasses  full — though  I  never  could 
understand  why  any  man  should  wish  to 
drink  his  wine  out  of  green,  when  he 
might  do  it  out  of  crystal.  "It  must 
have  been  a  purchase  of  mine,  made  when 
we  were  last  in  Germany,  and  for  the  use 
of  my  mother." 

"  As  you  please,  sir ;  it  neither  adds 
nor  subtracts  from  the  beauty  of  Martha 
and  her  friend." 

"  Since  you  are  disposed  to  make  these 
boyish  allusions,  be  frank  with  me,  and 
say,  at  once,  how  you  like  my  wards." 

M  Meaning,  of  course,  sir,  my  own  sister 
exclusively.     I  will  be  as  sincere  as   pos- 


sible, and  say  that,  as  to  Miss  Marston, 
I  have  no  opinion  at  all ;  and  as  to  Miss 
Coldbrooke,  she  is  what,  in  Europe,  would 
be  called  a  'fine  '  woman." 

"You  can  say  nothing  as  to  her  mind, 
Hugh,  for  you  have  had  nc  opportunity 
for  forming  an  opinion." 

"  Not  much  of  a  one,  I  will  own.  Never- 
theless, I  should  have  liked  her  better  had 
she  spared  the  allusion  to  the  'proper  per- 
son' who  is  one  day  to  forge  a  chain  for 
my  sister,  to  begin  with." 

"Poh,  poll!  that  is  the  mere  squeain- 
ishness  of  a  bo}'.  I  do  not  think  her  in 
the  least  pert  or  forward,  and  your  con- 
struction would  be  tant  soi peu  vulgar." 

"Put  your  own  construction  on  it,  mon 
oncle ;  1  do  not  like  it." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  young  men  remain 
unmarried ;  they  are  getting  to  be  so 
ultra  in  their  tastes  and  notions." 

A  stranger  might  have  retorted  on  an 
old  bachelor;  but  I  well  knew  that  my 
uncle  Ro  had  once  been  engaged,  and 
that  he  lost  the  object  of  his  passion  by 
death,  and  too  much  respected  his  con- 
stancj7  and  true  sentiments  ever  to  joke 
on  such  subjects.  I  believe  he  felt  the 
delicacy  of  my  forbearance  rather  more 
than  common,  for  he  immediately  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  relent,  and  to  prove 
it  by  changing  the  subject. 

"We  can  never  stay  here  to-night,"  he 
said.  "It  would  be  at  once  to  proclaim 
our  names — our  name,  I  might  say — a 
name  that  was  once  so  honored  and  be- 
loved in  this  town,  and  which  is  now  so 
hated!" 

"No,  no ;  not  as  bad  as  that.  We  have 
done  nothing  to  merit  hatred." 

"  Raison  de  plus  for  hating  us  so  much 
the  more  heartily.  When  men  are  wronged, 
who  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  the 
evil-doer  seeks  to  justify  his  wickedness 
to  himself  by  striving  all  he  can  to  calum- 
niate the  injured  party ;  and  the  more 
difficulty  he  finds  in  doing  that  to  his 
mind,  the  more  profound  is  his  hatred. 
Rely  on  it,  we  are  most  sincerely  disliked 
here  on  the  spot  where  we  were  once 
both  much  beloved.  Such  is  human 
nature." 

At  that  moment  John   returned  to  the 
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room,  to  see  how  we  were  getting-  on,  and 
to  count  his  forks  and  spoons,  for  I  saw 
the  fellow  actually  doing-  it.  My  uncle, 
somewhat  indiscreet^',  I  fancied,  but  by 
merely  following- the  chain  of  thought  then 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  detained  him  in 
conversation. 

"Dis  broperty,"  he  said,  inquiringly, 
"  is  the  broperty  of  one  Yeneral  Little- 
page,  I  hears  say?  " 

"  Not  of  the  General,  who  was  Madam 
Littlepage's  husband,  and  who  has  long 
been  dead,  but  of  his  grandson,.  Mr. 
Hugh." 

"Und  vhere  might  he  be,  dis  Mr. 
Hugh  ? — might  he  be  at  hand,  or  might 
he  not  ?  " 

"No;  he's  in  Europe;  that  is  to  say, 
in  Hengland."  John  thought  England 
covered  most  of  Europe,  though  he  had 
long  gotten  over  his  wish  to  return.  "  Mr. 
Hugh  and  Mr.  Roger  be  both  habsent 
from  the  country,  just  now." 

"  Dat  ist  unfortunate,  for  dey  dells  me 
dere  might  be  moch  troobles  hereabouts, 
and  Injin-acting," 

"  There  is,  indeed  ;  and  a  wicked  thing 
it  is,  that  there  should  be  anything  of  the 
sort." 

"  Und  vhat  might  be  der  reason  of  so 
moch  troobles  ? — and  vhere  ish  der 
blame  ?  " 

"Well,  that  is  pretty  plain,  I  fancy," 
returned  John,  who  in  consequence  of 
being  a  favored  servant  at  headquarters, 
fancied  himself  a  sort  of  cabinet  minister, 
and  had  much  pleasure  in  letting  his 
knowledge  be  seen.  "The  tenants  on  this 
estate  wants  to  be  landlords  ;  and  as  they 
can't  be  so,  so  long  as  Mr.  Hugh  lives  and 
won't  let  'em,  why  they  just  tries  all  sorts 
of  schemes  and  plans  to  frighten  people 
out  of  their  property.  I  never  go  down  to 
the  village  but  I  has  a  talk  with  some  of 
them,  and  that  in  a  way  that  might  do 
them  some  good,  if  anything  can." 

"Und  vhat  dost  you  say? — and  vid 
whom  dost  you  talk,  as  might  do  dem 
moch  goot?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  I  talks  more  with  one 
'Squire  Newcome,  as  they  calls  him, 
though  he's  no  more  of  a  real  'squire  than 
you  be — only  a  sort  of  an  attorney,  like, 


such  as  they  has  in  this  country.  You 
come  from  the  old  countries,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Ja,  ja — dat  ist,  yes — we  comes  from 
Charmany;  so  you  can  say  vhat  you 
pleases." 

"  They  has  queer  'squires  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  if  truth  must  be  said.  But 
that's  neither  here  nor  there,  though  I 
give  this  Mr.  Seneca  Newcome  as  good  as 
he  sends.  What  is  it  you  wants?  I  says 
to  him — you  can't  all  be  landlords — some- 
body must  be  tenants:  and  if  you  didn't 
want  to  be  tenants,  how  come  37ou  to  be 
so  ?  Land  is  plenty  in  this  country,  and 
cheap,  too ;  and  why  didn't  you  buy  your 
land  at  first,  instead  of  coming  to  rent  of 
Mr.  Hugh  ;  and  now  when  you  have  rent- 
ed, to  be  quarreling  about  the  very  thing 
37ou  did  of  3rour  own  accord  ?" 

"Dere  you  didst  dell  'em  a  goot  t'ing  ; 
and  vhat  might  der  'squire  say  to  dat?  " 

"Oh!  he  was  quite  dumfounded,  at 
first ;  then  he  said  that  in  old  times,  when 
people  first  rented  these  lands,  the}'  didn't 
know  as  much  as  they  do  now,  or  the}7 
never  would  have  done  it." 

"Und  you  could  answer  dat ;  or  vast  it 
your  durn  to  be  dumfounded  ?  " 

"I  pitched  it  into  him,  as  they  saj'S  ;  I 
did.  Saj7s  I,  how's  this,  says  I— you  are 
forever  boasting  how  much  you  Americans 
know — and  how  the  people  knows  every- 
thing that  ought  to  be  done,  about  poli- 
tics and  religion — and  37ou  proclaim  far 
and  near  that  your  yeomen  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth — and  .yet  you  don't  know  how  to 
bargain  for  your  leases  !  A  pretty  sort  of 
wisdom  is  this,  says  I !  I  had  him  there  ; 
for  the  people  round  about  here  is  only  too 
sharp  at  a  trade." 

"Did  he  own  that  you  vast  rights  and 
dat  he  vast  wrong,  dis  Herr  'Squire  New- 


come 


«»» 


"  Not  he ;  he  will  never  own  anything 
that  makes  against  his  own  doctrine,  un- 
less he  does  it  ignorantly.  But  I  haven't 
told  you  half  of  it.  I  told  him,  says  I, 
how  is  it  you  talk  of  one  of  the  Littlepago 
family  cheating  you,  when,  as  you  knows 
yourselves,  you  had  rather  have  the  word 
of  one  of  the  family  than  have  each  other's 
bonds,  says  I.  You  know,  sir,  it  must  be 
a  poor  landlord  that  a  tenant  can't  and 
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won't  take  his  word;  and  this  they  aid 
know  to  be  true  ;  for  a  gentleman  as  has 
a  fine  estate  is  raised  above  tempi  ation, 
like,  and  has  a  pride  in  him  to  do  what  is 
honorable  and  fair ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  good  to  have  a  few  such  people  in  a 
county,  if  it  be  only  to  keep  the  wicked 
one  from  getting  it  altogether  in  his  own 
keeping." 

"Und  did  you  say  dat  moch  to  der 
'squire  ?  " 

"  No ;  that  I  just  say  to  you  two,  see- 
ing that  we  are  both  here,  talking  to- 
gether in  a  friendly  way ;  but  a  man 
needn't  be  ashamed  to  say  it  anywhere, 
for  it's  a  religious  truth.  But  I  says  to 
him,  Newcome,  says  I,  you,  who  has  been 
living  so  long  on  the  property  of  the  Lit- 
tlepages,  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  wish  to 
strip  them  of  it :  but  you're  not  satisfied 
with  keeping  gentlemen  down  quite  as 
much  out  sight  as  you  can,  by  holding  all 
the  offices  .yourselves,  and  taking  all  the 
monej'  of  the  public  you  can  lay  your 
hands  on  for  your  own  use,  but  you  wants 
to  trample  them  under  your  feet,  I  says, 
and  so  take  your  revenge  for  being  what 
you  be,  says  1." 

"Veil,  my  friend,"  said  my  uncle, 
"you  vast  a  bolt  man  to  dell  all  dis  to 
der  beoples  of  dis  coontry,  vhere,  I  have 
heard,  a  man  may  say  just  vhat  he 
hast  a  mind  to  say,  so  dat  he  dost  not 
speak  too  moch  trut !  " 

"  That's  it — that's  it ;  you  have  been  a 
quick  scholar,  I  find.  I  told  this  Mr.  New- 
come,  says  I,  you're  bold  enough  in  rail- 
ing at  kings  and  nobles,  for  you  very  well 
know,  says  I,  that  they  are  three  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  you,  and  can  do  you 
no  harm  ;  but  you  would  no  more  dare 
get  up  before  your  masters,  the  people, 
here,  and  say  what  you  really  think  about 
'em,  and  what  I  have  heard  you  say  of 
them  in  private,  than  you  would  dare  put 
your  head  before  a  cannon,  as  the  gunner 
touched  it  off.  Oh  !  I  gave  him  a  lesson, 
you  may  be  sure  ! " 

Although  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the 
English  footman  in  John's  logic  and  feel- 
ing, there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
what  he  said.  The  part  where  he  accused 
Newcome  of  holding  one  set  of  opinions  in 


private  concerning  his  masters,  and  an- 
other in  public,  is  true  to  the  life.  There 
is  not,  at  this  moment,  within  the  wide 
reach  of  the  American  borders,  one  dema- 
gogue to  be  found  who  might  not,  with 
justice,  be  accused  of  precisely  the  same 
deception.  There  is  not  one  demagogue 
in  the  whole  country,  who,  if  he  lived  in  a 
monarchy,  would  not  be  the  humblest  ad- 
vocate of  men  in  power,  ready  to  kneel  at 
the  feet  of  those  who  stood  in  the  sover- 
eign's presence.  There  is  not,  at  this  in- 
stant, a  man  in  power  among  us,  a  sena- 
tor or  a  legislator,  who  is  now  the  seem- 
ing advocate  of  what  he  wishes  to  call  the 
rights  of  the  tenants,  and  who  is  for  over- 
looking principles  and  destroying  law  and 
right,  in  order  to  pacify  the  anti-renters 
by  extraordinary  concessions,  that  would 
not  be  among  the  foremost,  under  a  mon- 
archial  system,  to  recommend  and  sup- 
port the  freest  application  of  the  sword 
and  the  bayonet  to  suppress  what  would 
then  be  viewed,  ay,  and  be  termed,  (t  the 
rapacious  longings  of  the  disaffected  to 
enjoy  the  property  of  others  witout  pay- 
ing for  it/'  All  this  is  certain ;  for  it 
depends  on  a  law  of  morals  that  is  infalli- 
ble. Any  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
clear  index  to  the  true  characters  of  the 
public  men  he  is  required  to  support,  or 
oppose,  has  now  the  opportunity ;  for 
each  stands  before  a  mirror  that  reflects 
him  in  his  just  proportions,  and  in  which 
the  dullest  eye  has  only  to  cast  a  glance, 
in  order  to  view  him  from  head  to  foot. 

The  entrance  of  my  grandmother  put  a 
stop  to  John's  discourse.  He  was  sent 
out  of  the  room  on  a  message,  and  then  I 
learned  the  object  of  this  visit.  My  sister 
had  been  let  into  the  secret  of  our  true 
characters,  and  was  dying  to  embrace  me. 
My  dear  grandmother,  rightly  enough, 
had  decided  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree 
unkind  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  our 
presence  ;  and,  the  fact  known,  nature  had 
longings  which  must  be  appeased.  I  had 
myself  been  tempted  twentj^  times  that 
morning  to  snatch  Patt  to  my  heart  and 
kiss  her,  as  I  used  to  do  just  after  my 
beard  began  to  grow,  and  she  was  so  much 
of  a  child  as  to  complain.  The  principal 
thing  to  be  arranged,  then,  was  to  obtain 
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an  interview  for  me  without  awakening 
suspicion  in  the  observers.  My  grand- 
mother's plan  was  arranged,  however, 
and  she  now  communicated  it  to  us. 

There  was  a  neat  little  dressing-room 
annexed  to  Martha's  bedroom  ;  in  that  the 
meeting  was  to  take  place. 

"  She  and  Mary  Warren  are  now  there, 
waiting  for  3'our  appearance,  Hugh — " 

"  Mary  Warren  ! — Does  she,  then,  know 
who  I  am  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least ;  she  has  no  other 
idea  than  that  you  are  a  young -German, 
of  good  connections  and  well  educated, 
who  has  been  driven  from  his  own  country 
by  political  troubles,  and  who  is  reduced 
to  turn  his  musical  taste  and  acquisitions 
to  account,  in  the  way  3Tou  seem  to  do, 
until  he  can  find  some  better  employment. 
All  this  she  had  told  us  before  we  met 
you,  and  you  are  not  to  be  vain,  Hugh,  if 
I  add,  that  your  supposed  misfortunes,  and 
great  skill  with  the  flute,  and  good  be- 
havior, have  made  a  friend  of  one  of  the 
best  and  most  true-hearted  girls  I  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know.  I  sa3r  good 
behavior,  for  little,  just  now,  can  be 
ascribed  to  good  looks." 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  in  the  least  revolting 
in  appearances,  in  this  disguise.  For  my 
sister's  sake — " 

The  hearty  laugh  of  my  dear  old  grand- 
mother brought  me  up,  and  I  said  no 
more  ;  coloring,  I  believe,  a  little,  at  my 
own  folly.  Even  uncle  Ro  joined  in  the 
mirth,  though  I  could  see  he  wished  Mary 
Warren  even  safely  translated  along  with 
her  father,  and  that  the  latter  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  I  felt  a  good  deal  ashamed  of 
the  weakness  I  had  betrayed. 

"You  are  very  well,  Hugh,  darling," 
continued  my  grandmother;  "though  I 
must  think  you  would  be  more  interesting 
in  your  own  hair,  which  is  curling,  than 
in  that  long  wig.  Still,  one  can  see 
enough  of  your  face  to  recognize  it,  if 
one  has  the  clew ;  and  I  told  Martha,  at 
the  first,  that  I  was  struck  with  a  cer- 
tain expression  of  the  eyes  and  smile 
ihat  reminded  me  of  her  brother.  But, 
there  they  are,  Mary  and  Martha,  in  the 
drawing-room,  waiting  for  your  appear- 


ance. The  first  is  so  fond  of  music,  and, 
indeed,  is  so  practiced  in  it,  as  to  have 
been  delighted  with  your  flute ;  and  she 
has  talked  so  much  of  your  skill  as  to 
justify  us  in  seeming  to  wish  for  a  further 
exhibition  of  your  skill.  Henrietta  and 
Anne,  having  less  taste  that  way,  have 
gone  together  to  select  bouquets,  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  there  is  now  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  gratify  your  sister.  I  am 
to  draw  Mary  out  of  the  room,  after  a  lit- 
tle while,  when  you  and  Martha  may  say 
a  word  to  each  other  in  your  proper  char- 
acters. As  for  you,  Roger,  you  are  to 
open  j^our  box  again,  and  I  will  answer 
for  it  that  will  serve  to  amuse  your  other 
wards,  should  they  return  too  soon  from 
their  visit  to  the  gardener." 

Everything  being  thus  explained,  and 
our  dinner  ended,  all  parties  proceeded  to 
the  execution  of  the  plan,  each  in  his  or 
her  designated  mode.  When  my  grand- 
mother and  I  reached  the  dressing-room, 
however,  Martha  was  not  there,  though 
Mary  Warren  was,  her  bright  but  serene 
eyes  full  of  happiness  and  expectation. 
Martha  had  retired  to  the  inner  room  for 
a  moment,  whither  my  grandmother, 
suspecting  the  truth,  followed  her.  As  I 
afterward  ascertained,  \ny  sister,  fearful 
of  not  being  able  to  suppress  her  tears  on 
my  entrance,  had  withdrawn,  in  order  to 
struggle  for  self-command  without  be- 
traying our  secret.  I  was  told  to  com- 
mence an  air,  without  waiting  for  the 
absent  young  lad}',  as  the  strain  could 
easily  be  heard  through  the  open  door. 

I  might  have  played  ten  minutes  be- 
fore my  sister  and  grandmother  came 
out  again.  Both  had  been  in  tears, 
though  the  intense  manner  in  which 
Mary  Warren  was  occupied  with  the 
harmony  of  my  flute,  probably  prevented 
her  from  observing  it.  To  me,  however, 
it  was  plain  enough ;  and  glad  was  I  to 
And  that  my  sister  had  succeeded  in  com- 
manding her  feelings.  In  a  minute  or 
two  mjr  grandmother  profited  by  a 
pause  to  rise  and  carry  away  with  her 
Mary  Warren,  though  the  last  left 
the  room  with  a  reluctance  thai  was  very 
manifest.  The  pretense  was  a  promise 
to   meet   the   divine    in    the    library,    00 
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sonic  business  connected  with  the  Sunday- 
schools. 

"You  can  keep  the  young  man  for  an- 
other air,  Martha,"  observed  my  grand- 
mother, "  and  I  will  send  Jane  to  you,  as 
1  pass  her  room." 

Jam'  was  my  sister's  own  maid,  and  her 
room  was  close  at  hand,  and  I  daresay 
dear  grandmother  gave  her  the  order,  in 
Mary  Warren's  presence,  as  soon  as  she 
quitted  the  room,  else  might  Mary  War- 
ren well  be  surprised  at  the  singularity  of 
the  whole  procedure  ;  but  Jane  did  not 
make  her  appearance,  nevertheless.  As 
for  myself,  I  continued  to  play  as  long  as 
1  thought  any  ear  was  near  enough  to  hear 
me:  then  I  laid  aside  my  flute.  In  the 
next  instant  Patt  was  in  my  arms,  where 
she  lay  some  time  weeping,  but  looking 
inexpressibly  happy. 

"  Oh  !  Hugh,  what  a  disguise  was  this 
to  visit  your  own  house  in  !  "  she  said,  as 
soon  as  composed  enough  to  speak. 

"  Would  it  have  done  to  come  here 
otherwise  ?  You  know  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  precious  fruits  our 
boasted  tree  of  liberty  is  bringing  forth. 
The  owner  of  the  land  can  only  visit  his 
property  at  the  risk  of  his  life  !  " 

Martha  pressed  me  in  her  arms  in  a  way 
to  show  how  conscious  she  was  of  the  dan- 
ger I  incurred  in  even  thus  visiting  her ; 
after  which  we  seated  ourselves,  side  by 
side,  on  a  little  divan,  and  began  to  speak 
of  those  things  that  were  most  natural  to 
a  brother  and  sister  who  so  much  loved 
each  other,  and  who  had  not  met  for  five 
years.  My  grandmother  had  managed 
so  well  as  to  prevent  all  interruption 
for  an  hour,  if  we  saw  fit  to  remain 
together,  while  to  others  it  should  seem 
as  if  Patt  had  dismissed  me  in  a  few 
minutes. 

"Not  one  of  the  other  girls  suspects,  in 
the  least,  who  you  are,"  said  Martha, 
smiling,  when  we  had  got  through  with 
the  questions  and  answers  so  natural  to 
our  situation.  "I  am  surprised  that  Hen- 
rietta has  not,  for  she  prides  herself  on 
her  penetration.  She  is  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  the  others,  however." 

"  And  Miss  Mary  Warren — the  young 
lady  who  has  just  left  the  room — has  she 


not  some  small  notion  thai  I  am  not  a 
common  Dutch  music-grinder: '"* 

Patt  laughed,  and  that  so  merrily  as  to 
cause  the  tones  of  her  sweet  voice  to 
fill  me  with  delight,  as  I  remembered 
what  she  had  been  in  childhood  and  girl- 
hood five  years  before,  and  she  shook  her 
bright  tresses  off  her  cheeks  ere  she  would 
answer.  ( 

"No,  Hugh,"  she  replied,  "she  fancies 
you  an  uncommon  Dutch  music-grinder  ; 
an  artiste  that  not  only  grinds,  but  who 
dresses  up  his  harmonies  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  palatable  to  the  most  refined  taste. 
How  came  Mary  to  think  you  and  my 
uncle  two  reduced  German  gentlemen  ?  " 

"And  does  the  dear  girl  believe — that 
is,  does  Miss  Mary  Warren  do  us  so  much 
honor,  as  to  imagine  that  ?  " 

"  Indeed  she  does,  for  she  told  us  as 
much  as  soon  as  she  got  home ;  and  Hen- 
rietta and  Anne  have  made  themselves 
very  merry  with  their  speculations  on  the 
subject  of  Miss  Warren's  great  incognito. 
They  call  you  Herzog  von  Geige." 

"  Thank  them  for  that."  I  am  afraid 
I  answered  a  little  too  pointedly,  for  I 
saw  that  Patt  seemed  surprised.  "But 
3'our  American  towns  are  just  such  half- 
way things  as  to  spoil  young  women  ; 
making  them  neither  refined  and  polished 
as  they  might  be  in  real  capitals,  while 
they  are  not  left  the  simplicitj7  and  nature 
of  the  country. " 

"Well,  Master  Hugh,  this  is  being  very 
cross  about  a  very  little,  and  not  particu- 
larly complimentary  to  your  own  sister. 
And  why  not  your  American  towns,  as 
well  as  ours  ? — are  you  no  longer  one  of 
us?" 

"  Certainly  ;  one  of  yours,  alwaj'S,  my 
dearest  Patt,  though  not  one  of  every 
chattering  girl  who  may  set  up  for  a 
belle,  with  her  Dukes  of  Fiddle !  But, 
enough  of  this  ;— you  like  the  Warrens  ?  " 

"  Very  much  so  ;  father  and  daughter. 
The  first  is  just  what  a  clergyman  should 
be  ;  of  a  cultivation  and  intelligence  to  fit 
him  to  be  any  man's  companion,  and  a 
simplicity  like  that  of  a  child.  You 're- 
member his  predecessor — so  dissatisfied, 
so  selfish,  so  lazy,  so  censorious,  so  unjust 
to  every  person  and  thing  around   him, 
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and  yet  so  exacting;    and,  at  the  same 
time,  so — " 

"  What  ?  Thus  far  you  have  drawn  his 
character  well ;  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
remainder." 

'*  I  have  said  more  than  I  ought  already ; 
for  one  has  an  idea  that,  by  bringing  a 
clergyman  into  disrepute,  it  brings  relig- 
ion and  the  Church  into  discredit,  too.  A 
priest  must  be  a  very  bad  man  to  have  in- 
jurious things  said  of  him,  in  this  country, 
Hugh." 

"  That  is,  perhaps,  true.  But  you  like 
Mr.  Warren  better  than  him  who  has  left 
you?" 

*'  A  thousand  times,  and  in  all  things. 
In  addition  to  having  a  most  pious  and 
sincere  pastor,  we  have  an  agreeable  and 
well-bred  neighbor,  from  whose  mouth,  in 
the  five  years  that  he  has  dwelt  here,  I 
have  not  heard  a  syllable  at  the  expense 
of  a  single  fellow-creature.  You  know  how 
it  is  apt  to  be  with  the  other  clergy  and 
ours,  in  the  country — forever  at  sword's 
points;  and  if  not  actually  quarreling, 
keeping  up  a  hollow  peace." 

* '  That  is  only  too  true — or  used  to  be 
true,  before  I  went  abroad." 

"  And  it  is  so  now  elsewhere,  I'll  answer 
for  it,  though  it  be  so  no  longer  here. 
Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Peck  seem  to  live 
on  perfectly  amicable  terms,  though  as 
little  alike  at  bottom  as  fire  and  water." 

"  By  the  way,  how  do  the  clergy  of 
the  different  sects,  up  and  down  the 
country,  behave  on  the  subject  of  anti- 
rent  ?  " 

"  I  can  answer  onty  from  what  I  hear, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Warren's 
course.  He  has  preached  two  or  three 
plain  and  severe  sermons  on  the  duty  of 
honesty  in  our  worldly  transactions,  one 
of  which  was  from  the  tenth  command- 
ment. Of  course  he  said  nothing  of  the 
particular  trouble,  but  everybod}'  must 
have  made  the  necessary  application  of 
the  home-truths  he  uttered.  I  question  if 
another  voice  has  been  raised,  far  and 
near,  on  the  subject,  although  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Warren  say  the  movement 
threatens  more  to  demoralize  New  York 
than  an}'thing  that  has  happened  in  his 
time." 


"  And  the  man  down  at  the  village  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  goes,  of  course,  with  the  ma- 
jority. When  was  one  of  that  sect  known 
to  oppose  his  parish,  in  anything  ?  " 

"And  Mary  is  as  sound  and  as  high- 
principled  as  her  father  ?  " 

t(  Quite  so :  though  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  said  about  the  necessity  of  Mr. 
Warren's  removing,  and  giving  up  St. 
Andrew's,  since  he  preached  against  cov- 
etousness.  All  the  anti-renters  say,  I 
hear,  that  they  know  he  meant  them,  and 
that  they  won't  put  up  with  it." 

"I  daresay  ;  each  one  fancjinghe  was 
almost  called  out  by  name;  that  is  the 
way,  when  conscience  works." 

"  I  should  be  very,  very  sorry  to  part 
with  Mary ;  and  almost  as  much  so  to  part 
with  her  father.  There  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Warren  himself  thinks  we 
had  better  have  done,  Hugh  ;  and  that  is 
to  take  down  the  canopy  from  over  our  pew . 
You  can  have  no  notion  of  the  noise  that 
foolish  canopy  is  making  up  and  down  the 
country." 

"I  shall  not  take  it  down.  It  is  my 
property,  and  there  it  shall  remain.  As 
for  the  canopy,  it  was  a  wrong  distinction 
to  place  in  a  church,  I  am  willing  to  allow  ; 
but  it  never  gave  offense  until  it  has  been 
thought  that  a  cry  against  it  would  help 
to  rob  me  of  my  lands  at  half-price,  or  at 
no  price  at  all,  as  it  may  happen." 

"  All  that  may  be  true  ;  but  if  improper 
for  a  church,  why  keep  it  ?  " 

"  Because  I  do  not  choose  to  be  bullied 
out  of  what  is  my  own,  even  though  I  care 
nothing  about  it.  Xhere  might  have  been 
a  time  when  the  canopy  was  un suited  to 
the  house  of  God,  and  that  was  when  those 
who  saw  it  might  fancy  it  canopied  the 
head  of  a  fellow-creature  who  had  higher 
claims  than  themselves  to  divine  favor; 
but  in  times  like  these,  when  men  estimate 
merit  by  beginning  at  the  other  end  of  the 
social  scale,  there  is  little  danger  of  any 
one's  falling  into  the  mistake.  The  canopy 
shall  stand,  little  as  I  care  about  it ;  now, 
I  would  actually  prefer  it  should  come 
down,  and  I  can  fully  see  the  impropriety 
of  making  any  distinctions  in  the  temple ; 
but  it  shall  stand  until  concessions  cease  to 
be  dangerous.     It  is  a  right  of  property, 
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and  as  such  I  will  maintain  it.  If  others 
dislike  it,  let  them  put  canopies  over  their 
pews,  too.  The  best  test,  in  such  a  mat- 
ter, is  to  see  who  could  bear  it.  A  pretty 
figure  Seneca  Newcome  would  cut,  for  in- 
stance, seated  in  a  canopied  pew  !  Even 
liis  own  set  would  laugh  at  him,  which,  I 
fancy,  is  more  than  they  yet  do  at  me." 

Martha  was  disappointed;  but  she 
changed  the  subject.  We  next  talked  of 
our  own  little  private  affairs,  as  they 
were  connected  with  smaller  matters. 

"For  whom  is  that  beautiful  chain  in- 
tended, Hugh?  "asked  Patt,  laughingly. 
"  I  can  now  believe  the  peddler  when  he 
says  it  is  reserved  for  your  future  wife. 
But  who  is  that  wife  to  be  ?  Will  her 
name  be  Henrietta  or  Anne  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ask,  also,  if  it  will  be  Mary  ? 
— why  exclude  one  of  your  companions, 
while  you  include  the  other  two  ?  " 

Patt  started — seemed  surprised;  her 
cheeks  flushed,  and  then  I  saw  that  pleas- 
ure was  the  feeling  predominant. 

"  Am  I  too  late  to  secure  that  jewel,  as 
a  pendant  to  my  chain  ?  "  I  asked,  half  in 
jest,  half  seriously. 

'*  Too  soon,  at  least,  to  attract  it  by  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  bauble.  A 
more  natural  and  disinterested  girl  than 
Mary  Warren  does  not  exist  in  the  coun- 
try." 

"Be  frank  with  me,  Martha,  and  say  at 
once  ;  has  she  a  favored  suitor  ?  " 

"Why,  this  seems  really  serious  !  "  ex- 
claimed my  sister,  laughing.  "  But,  to 
put  you  out  of  your  pain,  I  will  answer,  I 
know  of  but  one.*  One  she  has  certainly, 
or  female  sagacity  is  at  fault." 

"  But  is  he  one  that  is  favored  ?  You 
can  never  know  how  much  depends  on 
your  answer." 

"Of  that  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 
It  is  'Squire  Seneky  Newcome,  as  he  is 
called  hereabouts — the  brother  of  the 
charming  Opportunity,  who  still  reserves 
herself  for  you." 

"And  they  are  as  rank  anti-renters  as 
any  male  and  female  in  the  country." 

"They  are  rank  Newcomites;  and  that 
means  that  each  is  for  himself.  Would 
you  believe  it,  but  Opportunity  really 
gives   herself   airs  with  Mary  Warren  !  " 


"  And  how  does  Mary  Warren  take 
such  an  assumption  ?  ' 

"As  a  young  person  should — quietly 
and  without  manifesting  any  feeling. 
But  there  is  something  quite  intolerable 
in  one  like  Opportunity  Newcome's  as- 
suming a  superiority  over  any  true  lady ! 
Mary  is  as  well  educated  and  as  well  con- 
nected as  any  of  us,  and  is  quite  as  much 
accustomed  to  good  company  ;  while  Op- 
portunity— "  here  Patt  laughed,  and  then 
added,  hurriedly,  "  but  you  know  Oppor- 
tunity as  well  as  I  do." 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  she  is  la  vertue,  or  the  vir- 
tue, and  Je  suis  venue  pour." 

The  latter  allusion  Patt  understood  well 
enough,  having  laughed  over  the  story  a 
dozen  times  ;  and  she  laughed  again  when 
I  explained  the  affair  of  "  the  solitude." 

Then  came  a  fit  of  sisterly  feeling. 
Patt  insisted  on  taking  off  my  wig,  and 
seeing  my  face  in  its  natural  dress.  I 
consented  to  gratify  her,  when  the  girl 
really  behaved  like  a  simpleton.  First 
she  pushed .  about  my  curls  until  they 
were  arranged  to  suit  the  silly  creature, 
when  she  ran  back  several  steps,  dapped 
her  hands  in  delight,  then  rushed  into 
my  arms  and  kissed  my  forehead  and 
eyes,  and  called  me  her  "  brother  ": — her 
"  only  brother  " — her  "dear,  dear  Hugh/"" 
and  by  a  number  of  other  such  epithets, 
until  she  worked  herself,  and  me  too,  into 
such  an  excess  of  feeling  that  we  sat 
down,  side  by  side,  and  each  had  a  hearty 
fit  of  crying.  Perhaps  some  such  burst 
as  this  was  necessary  to  relieve  our  minds, 
and  we  submitted  to  it  wisely. 

My  sister  wept  the  longest,  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  had  dried 
her  eyes,  she  replaced  the  wig,  and  com- 
pletely restored  my  disguise,  trembling 
the  whole  time  lest  some  one  might  enter 
and  detect  me. 

"  You  have  been  very  imprudent,  Hugh, 
in  coming  here  at  all,"  she  said,  while 
thus  busy.  "You  can  form  no  notion  of 
the  miserable  state  of  the  country,  or  how 
far  the  anti-rent  poison  has  extended,  or 
the  malignant  nature  of  its  feeling.  The 
annoyances  they  have  attempted  with 
dear  grandmother  are  odious;  you  they 
would  scarcely  leave  alive." 
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"  The  country  and  the  people  must  have 
strangely  altered,  then,  in  five  years.  Our 
New  York  population  has  hitherto  had 
very  little  of  the  assassin-like  character. 
Tar  and  feathers  are  the  blackguards', 
and  have  been  the  petty  tyrants'  weapons, 
from  time  immemorial,  in  this  country  ; 
but  not  the  knife." 

"And  can  anything  sooner  or  more 
effectually  alter  a  people  than  longings 
for  the  property  of  others  ?  Is  not  the 
'  love  of  money  the  root  of  all  evil  ? ' — 
and  what  right  have  we  to  suppose  our 
Ravensnest  population  is  better  than  an- 
other, when  that  sordid  feeling  is  thor- 
oughly aroused  ?  You  know  you  have 
written  me  yourself,  that  all  the  American 
can  or  does  live  for  is  money." 

"  I  have  written  you,  dear,  that  the 
country,  in  its  present  condition,  leaves 
no  other  incentive  to  exertion,  and  therein 
it  is  cursed.  Military  fame,  military  rank, 
even,  are  unattainable  under  our  system  ; 
the  arts,  letters,  and  science  bring  little  or 
no  reward  ;  there  being  no  political  rank 
that  a  man  of  refinement  would  care  for, 
men  must  live  for  money,  or  live  alto- 
gether for  another  state  of  being.  But  I 
have  told  3rou,  at  the  same  time,  Martha, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  believe 
the  American  a  less  mercenary  being  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  than  the 
European ;  that  two  men  might  be 
bought,  for  instance,  in  any  European 
country  for  one  here.  This  last  I  sup- 
pose to  be  the  result  of  the  facility 
of  making  a  living,  and  the  habits  it 
produces." 

"Never  mind  causes  ;  Mr.  Warren  says 
there  is  a  desperate  intention  to  rob  ex- 
isting among  these  people,  and  that  they 
are  dangerous.  As  yet  they  do  a  little 
respect  women,  but  how  long  they  will 
do  that  one  cannot  know." 

"  It  may  all  be  so.  It  must  be  so,  re- 
specting what  I  have  heard  and  read  ;  yet 
this  vale  looks  as  smiling  and  as  sweet, 
at  this  very  moment,  as  if  an  evil  passion 
never  sullied  it !  But  depend  on  my  pru- 
dence, which  tells  me  that  we  ought  now 
to  part.  I  shall  see  you  again  and  again 
before  I  quit  the  estate,  and  you  will,  of 
course,     join     us     somewhere  —  at     the 


Spring's,  perhaps — as  soon  as  we  find  it 
necessary  or  expedient  to  decamp." 

Martha  promised  this,  of  course,  and  I 
kissed  her,  previously  to  separating.  No 
one  crossed  my  way  as  I  descended  to  the 
piazza,  which  was  easily  done,  since  I  was 
literally  at  home.  I  lounged  about  on  the 
lawn  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  showing 
myself  in  front  of  the  library  windows, 
I  was  summoned  to  the  room,  as  I  had 
expected. 

Uncle  Ro  had  disposed  of  every  article 
of  the  fine  jewelry  that  he  had  brought 
home  as  presents  for  his  wards.  The  pay 
was  a  matter  to  be  arranged  with  Mrs. 
Littlepage,  which  meant  no  pay  at  all ; 
and,  as  the  donor  afterward  told  me,  he 
liked  this  mode  of  distributing  the  various 
ornaments  better  than  presenting  them 
himself,  as  he  was  now  certain  each  girl 
had  consulted  her  own  fanc3r. 

As  the  hour  of  the  regular  dinner  was 
approaching,  we  took  our  leave  soon  after, 
not  without  receiving  kind  and  pressing 
invitations  to  visit  the  'Nest  again  ere 
we  left  the  township.  Of  course  we  prom- 
ised all  that  was  required,  intending  most 
faithfully  to  comply.  On  quitting  the 
house  we  returned  toward  the  farm, 
though  not  without  pausing  on  the  lawn 
to  gaze  around  us  on  a  scene  so  dear  to 
both,  from  recollection,  association,  and 
interest.  But  I  forget,  this  is  aristocrati- 
cal;  the  landlord  has  no  right  to  senti- 
ments of  this  nature,  which  are  feelings 
that  the  sublimated  liberty  of  the  law  is 
beginning  to  hold  in  reserve  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenant ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  There  shall  be,  in  England,  seven  half  penny 
loaves  sold  for  a  penny ;  the  three-hooped  pot  shall 
have  ten  hoops ;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink 
small  beer ;  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common,  and  in 
Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass."  — Jack 
Cade. 

"  I  do  not  see,  sir,"  I  remarked,  as  we 
moved  on  from  the  last  of  these  pauses, 
"  why  the  governors  and  the  legislators, 
and  writers  on  this  subject  of  anti-rent- 
ism,  talk  so  much  of  feudality,  and  chick- 
ens, and  days'  works,  and  durable  leases, 
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when  we  have  none  of  these,  while  we 
have  all  the  disaffection  they  are  said  to 
produce." 

"You  will  understand  that  better  as 
you  come  to  know  more  of  men.  No 
party  alludes  to  its  weak  points.  It  is 
just  as  you  say ;  but  the  proceedings  of 
your  tenants,  for  instance,  give  the  lie  to 
the  theories  of  the  philanthropists,  and 
must  be  kept  in  the  background.  It  is 
brue  that  the  disaffection  has  not  .yet  ex- 
tended to  one-half,  or  to  one-fourth  of  the 
leased  estates  in  the  country,  perhaps  not 
to  one-tenth,  if  you  take  the  number  of 
the  landlords  as  the  standard,  instead  of 
the  extent  of  their  possessions,  but  it  cer- 
tainly will,  should  the  authorities  tamper 
with  the  rebels  much  longer." 

"  If  the3r  tax  the  incomes  of  the  land- 
lords under  the  durable  rent  system,  why 
would  not  the  parties  aggrieved  have  the 
same  right  to  take  up  arms  to  resist  such 
an  act  of  oppression  as  our  fathers  had  in 
1776?" 

"  Their  cause  would  be  better ;  for  that 
was  only  a  constructive  right,  and  one 
dependent  on  general  principles,  whereas 
this  is  an  attempt  at  a  most  mean  evasion 
of  a  written  law,  the  meanness  of  the  at- 
tempt being  quite  as  culpable  as  its  fraud. 
Every  human  being  knows  that  such  a 
tax,  so  far  as  it  has  any  object  beyond 
that  of  an  election-sop,  is  to  choke  off  the 
landlords  from  the  maintenance  of  their 
covenants,  which  is  a  thing  that  no  State 
can  do  directly,  without  running  the  risk 
of  having  its  law  pronounced  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
if,  indeed,  not  by  its  own  courts." 

"  The  Court  of  Errors,  think  you  ?  " 

"  The  Court  of  Errors  is  doomed,  by  its 
own  abuses.  Catiline  never  abused  the 
patience  of  Rome  more  than  that  mongrel 
assembly  has  abused  the  patience  of  every 
sound  lawyer  in  the  State.  '  Fiat  jus- 
titia,  ruat  owlum?  is  interpreted,  now, 
into  'Let  justice  be  done,  and  the  court 
fall.'  No  one  wishes  to  see  it  continued, 
and  the  approaching  convention  will  send 
it  to  the  Capulets,  if  it  do  nothing  else  to 
be  commended.  It  was  a  pitiful  imitation 
of  the  House  of  Lords  system,  with  this 
st  riking  difference  ;  the  English  lords  are 


men  of  education,  and  men  with  a  vast 
deal  at  stake,  and  their  knowledge  and 
interests  teach  them  to  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  appeals  to  the  legal  men  of  their 
body,  of  whom  there  are  always  a  re- 
spectable number,  in  addition  to  those  in 
possession  of  the  woolsack  and  the  bench ; 
whereas  our  Senate  is  a  court  composed 
of  small  lawyers,  country  doctors,  mer- 
chants, farmers,  with  occasionally  a  man 
of  really  liberal  attainments.  Under  the 
direction  of  an  acute  and  honest  judge,  as 
most  of  our  true  judges  actually  are,  the 
Court  of  Errors  would  hardly  form  such  a 
jury  as  would  allow  a  creditable  person  to 
be  tried  by  his  peers,  in  a  case  affecting 
character,  for  instance,  and  here  we  have 
it  set  up  as  a  court  of  the  last  resort,  to 
settle  points  of  law  !  " 

"  I  see  it  has  just  made  a  decision  in  a 
libel  suit,  at  which  the  profession  sneers." 

"It  has,  indeed.  Now  look  at  that 
very  decision,  for  instance,  as  the  meas- 
ure of  its  knowledge.  An  editor  of  a 
newspaper  holds  up  a  literary  mart  to  the 
world  as  one  anxious  to  obtain  a  small 
sum  of  money,  in  order  to  put  it  into  Wall 
street,  for  '  shaving  purposes.'  Now,  the 
only  material  question  raised  was  the  true 
signification  of  the  word  'shaving.'  If  to 
say  a  man  is  a  '  shaver,'  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  the  use  of  money,  be 
bringing  him  into  discredit,  then  was  the 
plaintiff's  declaration  sufficient ;  if  not,  it 
was  insufficient,  being  wanting  in  what  is 
called  an  'innuendo.'  The  dictionaries, 
and  men  in  general,  understand  by  '  shav- 
ing,' *  extortion,'  and  nothing  else.  To 
call  a  man  a  'shaver  '  is  to  say  he  is  an 
'extortioner,'  without  going  into  details. 
But,  in  Wall  street,  and  among  money- 
dealers,  certain  transactions  that,  in  their 
eyes,  and  by  the  courts,  are  not  deemed 
discreditable,  have  of  late  been  brought 
within  the  category  of  'shaving.'  Thus 
it  is  technically,  or  by  convention  among 
bankers,  termed  '  shaving '  if  a  man  buy 
a  note  at  less  than  its  face,  which  is  a 
legal  transaction.  On  the  strength  of 
this  last  circumstance,  as  is  set  forth  in 
the  published  opinions,  the  highest  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  York  has  decided  that 
it  does  not  briner  a  man  into  discredit  to 
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say  he  is  a'  shaver  !  ' — thus  making-  a  con- 
ventional signification  of  the  brokers  of 
Wall  street  higher  author^  for  the  use  of 
the  English  tongue  than  the  standard  lexi- 
cographers, and  all  the  rest  of  those  who 
use  the  language  !  On  the  same  princi- 
ple, if  a  set  of  pickpockets  at  the  Five 
Points  should  choose  to  mystify  their 
trade  a  little  by  including  the  term  *  to 
filch  '  the  literal  borrowing  of  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  it  would  not  be  a  libel  to 
accuse  a  citizen  of  '  filching  his  neighbor's 
handkerchief ! '  " 

"  But  the  libel  was  uttered  to  the 
world,  and  not  to  the  brokers  of  Wall 
Street  only,  who  might  possibly  under- 
stand their  own  terms." 

"  Very  true ;  and  was  uttered  in  a  news- 
paper that  carried  the  falsehood  to  Eu- 
rope ;  for  the  writer  of  the  charge,  when 
brought  up  for  it,  publicly  admitted  that 
he  had  no  ground  for  suspecting,  the  lite- 
rary man  of  any  such  practices.  He 
called  it  a  'joke.'  Every  line  of  the  con- 
text, however,  showed  it  was  a  malicious 
charge.  The  decision  is  very  much  as  if  a 
man  who  is  sued  for  accusing  another  of 
'  stealing  '  should  set  up  a  defense  that  he 
meant  '  stealing '  hearts,  for  the  word  is 
sometimes  used  in  that  sense.  When  men 
use  epithets  that  convey  discredit  in  their 
general  meaning,  it  is  their  business  to 
give  them  a  special  signification  in  their 
own  contexts,  if  such  be  their  real  inten- 
tion. But  I  much  question  if  there  be  a 
respectable  money- dealer,  even  in  Wall 
-Street,  who  would  not  swear,  if  called  on 
in  a  court  of  justice  so  to  do,  that  he 
thought  the  general  charge  of  '  shaving  ' 
discreditable  to  any  man." 

"And  you  think  the  landlords  whose 
rents  were  taxed,  sir,  would  have  a  moral 
right  to  resist?  " 

"Beyond  all  question;  as  it  would  be 
an  income-tax  on  them  only  of  all  in  the 
country.  What  is  more,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  two  thousand  men  embodied 
to  resist  such  tyranny  would  look  down 
the  whole  available  authority  of  the  State ; 
inasmuch  as  I  do  not  believe  citizens  could 
be  found  to  take  up  arms  to'  enforce  a  law 
so  flagrantly  unjust.  Men  will  look  on 
passively  and    see  wrongs    inflicted  that 


would  never  come  out  to  support  them  by 
their  own  acts.  But  we  are  approaching- 
the  farm,  and  there  are  Tom  Miller  and 
his  hired  men  waiting  our  arrival." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  in  detail,  all 
that  passed  in  this  our  second  visit  to  the 
farm-house.  Miller  received  us  in  a  friend- 
ly manner,  and  offered  us  a  bed,  if  we 
would  pass  the  night  with  him.  This  busi- 
ness of  a,  bed  had  given  us  more  difficulty 
than  anything  else  in  the  course  of  our 
peregrinations.  New  York  has  long  got 
over  the  "two-man"  and  "three-man 
bed  "  system,  as  regards  its  best  inns.  At 
no  respectable  New  York  inn  is  a  gentle- 
man now  asked  to  share  even  his  room, 
without  an  apology  and  a  special  neces- 
sity, with  another,  much  less  his  bed  ;  but 
the  rule  does  not  hold  good  as  respects 
peddlers  and  music-grinders.  We  had  as- 
certained that  we  were  not  only  expected 
to  share  the  same  bed,  but  to  occupy  that 
bed  in  a  room  filled  with  other  beds.  There 
are  certain  things  that  get  to  be  second 
nature,  and  that  no  masquerading  will 
cause  to  go  down  ;  and,  among  others,  one 
gets  to  dislike  sharing  his  room  and  his 
tooth-brush.  This  little  difficulty  gave  us 
more  trouble  that  night  at  Tom  Miller's 
than  anything  we  had  37et  encountered. 
At  the  taverns,  bribes  had  answered  our 
purpose ;  but  this  would  not  do  so  well  at 
a  farm  residence.  At  length  the  matter 
was  got  along  with  by  putting  me  in  the 
garret,  where  I  was  favored  with  a  straw 
bed  under  my  own  roof,  the  decent  Mrs. 
Miller  making  many  apologies  for  not  hav- 
ing a  feather-smootherer,  into  which  to 
"squash  "me,  I  did  not  tell  the  good 
woman  that  I  never  used  feathers,  sum- 
mer or  winter;  for,  had  I  done  so,  she 
would  have  set  me  down  as  a  poor  creat- 
ure from  "oppressed"  Germany,  where 
the  "folks"  did  not  know  how  to  live. 
Nor  would  she  have  been  so  much  out  of 
the  way  quoad  the  beds,  tor  in  all  my 
journeyings  I  never  met  with  such  uncom- 
fortable sleeping  as  one  finds  in  Germany, 
off  the  Rhine  and  out  of  the  large  towns.* 

*As  the  "honorable  gentleman  from  Albany" 
does  not  seem  to  understand  the  precise  signification 
of  "provincial,''  I  can  tell  him  that  one  sign  of  such 
a  character  is  to  admire  a  bed  at  an  American 
country  inn. — Editor. 
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While  the  negotiation  was  in  progress  I 
observed  that  Josh  Brigham,  as  the  anti- 
rent  disposed  hireling  of  Miller's  was 
culled,  kept  a  watchful  eye  and  an  open 
ear  on  what  was  done  and  said.  Of  all 
men  on  earth  the  American  of  that  class 
is  the  most  "distrustful/' as  he  calls  it 
himself,  and  has  his  suspicions  the  soonest 
awakened.  The  Indian  on  the  war-path 
— the  sentinel  who  is  posted  in  a  fog,  near 
his  enemy,  an  hour  before  the  dawn  of  da}r 
-r-the  husband  that  is  jealous,  or  the  priest 
that  has  become  a  partisan,  is  not  a  whit 
more  apt  to  fancy,  conjecture,  or  assert, 
than  the  American  of  that  class  who  has 
become  "distrustful."  This  fellow,  Brig- 
ham,  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of  the  sus- 
picious school,  being  envious  and  malig- 
nant, as  well  as  shrewd,  observant,  and 
covetous.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  "  Injins,"  as  turned  out  to 
be  the  case,  added  to  his  natural  propensi- 
ties the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  rendered 
him  doubly  dangerous.  The  whole  time 
my  uncle  and  myself  were  crossing  over 
and  figuring  in,  in  order  to  procure  for 
each  a  room,  though  it  were  only  a  closet, 
his  watchful,  distrustful  looks  denoted 
how  much  he  saw  in  our  movements  to 
awaken  curiosity,  if  not  downright  sus- 
picion. When  all  wras  over,  he  followed 
me  to  the  little  lawn  in  front  of  the  house, 
whither  I  had  gone  to  look  at  the  familiar 
scene  b}^  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
began  to  betray  the  nature  of  his  own  sus- 
picions by  his  language. 

"The  old  man  "  (meaning  my  uncle  Ro) 
"  must  have  plenty  of  gold  watches  about 
him,"  he  said,  "to  be  so  plaguy  partic'- 
lar  consarnin'  his  bed.  Peddlin'.sich  mat- 
ters is  a  ticklish  trade,  I  guess,  in  some 
parts  ?  " 

"  Ja ;  it  ist  dangerous  somevhere,  but  it 
might  not  be  so  in  dis  goot  coontry." 

"Why  did  the  old  fellow,  then,  try  so 
hard  to  get  that  little  room  all  to  himself, 
and  shove  you  off  into  the  garret  ?  We 
hired  men  don't  like  the  garret,  which  is 
a  hot  place  in  summer." 

"In  Charmany  one  man  hast  ever  one 
bed,"  I  answered,  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
the  subject. 

I  bounced  a  little,  as  "one  has  one-half 


of  a  bed  "  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth, 
thougli  the  other  half  might  be  in  an- 
other  room. 

>  "Oh!  that's  it,  is't  ?  Wa-a-1,  every 
country  has  its  ways,  I  s'pose.  Jar- 
many  is  a  desp'ate  aristocratic  land,  I 
take   it." 

"  Ja ;  dere  ist  moch  of  do  old  feudal  law, 
and  feudal  coostum  still  remaining  in 
Charmany." 

"Landlords  a  plenty,  I  guess,  if  the 
truth  was  known.  Leases  as  long  as  my 
arm,  I  calkerlate  ?  " 

"  Veil,  dey  do  dink,  in  Charmany,  dat 
de  longer  might  be  de  lease,  de  better  it 
might  be  for  de  denant." 

As  that  was  purely  a  German  senti- 
ment, or  at  least  not  an  American  senti- 
ment, according  to  the  notions  broached 
by  statesmen  among  ourselves,  I  made  it 
as  Dutch  as  possible  by  garnishing  it  well 
with  d's. 

"  That's  a  droll  idee  !  Now,  we  think, 
here,  that  a  lease  is  a  bad  thing;  and 
the  less  you  have  of  a  bad  thing,  the 
better." 

"Veil,  dat  ist  queer,  so  queer  as  I 
don't  know  !  Vat  vill  dey  do  as  might 
help  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  the  legislature  will  set  it  all  right. 
They  mean  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent  any 
more  leases  at  all." 

"  Und  vill  de  beople  stand  dat  ?  Dis  ist 
a  free  country,  efferybody  dells  me,  and 
vilt  der  beoples  agree  not  to  hire  lands  if 
dey  vants  to  ?  " 

"Oh!  you  see  we  wish  to  choke  the 
landlords  off  from  their  present  leases ; 
and,  by  and  by,  when  that  is  done,  the 
law  can  let  up  again." 

"  But  ist  dat  right  ?  Der  law  should  be 
joost,  und  not  hold  down  und  let  oop,  as 
you  calls  it." 

"  You  don't  understand  us  yet,  I  see. 
Why  that's  the  prettiest  and  the  neatest 
legislation  on  airth  !  That's  just  what 
the  bankrupt  law  did." 

"  Vhat  did  der  bankroopt  law  do,  bray? 
Vhat  might  you  mean  "now? — I  don't 
know." 

"  Do  !  why,  it  did  wonders  for  some  on 
us,  I  can  tell  you  !  It  paid  our  debts,  and 
let  us  up  when  we  was  down  ;  and  that's 
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no  trifle,  I  can  tell  you.     I  took  '  the  bene- 
fit,' as  it  is  called,  myself." 

"  You  ! — you  might  take  der  benefit  of 
a  bankrupt  law  !     You,  lifing  here  ast  a* 
hiret  man,  on  dis  farm  !  " 

"  Sartain  ;  why  not?  All  a  man 
wanted  under  that  law  was  about  $60  to 
carry  him  through  the  mill ;  and  if  he 
could  rake  and  scrape  that  much  together, 
he  might  wipe  off  as  long  a  score  as  he 
pleased.  I  had  been  dealin'  in  specula- 
tion, and  that's  a  make  or  break  business, 
I  can  tell  you.  Well,  I  got  to  be  about 
$423.22  wuss  than  nothin' ;  but,  having 
about  $90  in  hand,  I  went  through  the 
mill  without  getting  cogged  the  smallest 
morsel !  A  man  doos  a  good  business,  to 
my  notion,  when  he  can  make  twenty 
cents  pay  a  whull  dollar  of  debt." 

"  Und  you  did  dat  goot  business  ?  " 

"  You  may  say  that ;  and  now  I  means 
to  make  anti-rentistn  get  me  a  farm  cheap 
— what  I  call  cheap  ;  and  that  an'tnone  of 
your  $30  or  $40  an  acre,  I  can  tell  you  !  " 

It  was  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Joshua 
Brigham  regarded  these  transactions  as 
so  many  Pragmatic  Sanctions,  that  were 
to  clear  the  moral  and  legal  atmospheres 
of  any  atoms  of  difficulty  that  might  exist 
in  the  forms  of  old  opinions,  to  his  getting 
easily  out  of  debt,  in  the  one  case,  and 
suddenly  rich  in  the  other.  I  daresay  I 
looked  bewildered,  but  I  certainly  felt  so, 
at  thus  finding  myself  face  to  face  with  a 
low  knave,  who  had  a  deliberate  intention, 
as  I  now  found,  to  rob  me  of  a.  farm.  It 
is  certain  that  Joshua  so  imagined,  for, 
inviting  me  to  walk  down  the  road  with 
him  a  short  distance,  he  endeavored  to 
clear  up  any  moral  difficulties  that  might 
beset  me,  by  pursuing  the  subject. 

"You  see,"  resumed  Joshua,  "I  will 
tell  you  how  it  is.  These  Littlepages  have 
had  this  land  long  enough,  and  it's  time 
to  give  poor  folks  a  chance.  The  young 
spark  that  pretends  to  own  all  the  farms 
you  see,  far  and  near,  never  did  anything 
for  'em  in  his  life  ;  onty  to  be  his  father's 
son.  Now,  to  my  notion,  a  man  should 
do  suthin'  for  his  land,  and  not  be  obli- 
gated for  it  to  mere  natur'.  This  is  a  free 
country,  and  what  right  has  one  man  to 
land  more  than  another?" 


"Or  do  his  shirt,  or  do  his  dobacco,  or 
do  his  coat,  or  do  anyding  els6." 

"Well,  I  don't  go  as  far  as  that.  A 
man  has  a  right  to  his  clothes,  and  maybe 
to  a  horse,  or  a  cow,  but  he  has  no  right 
to  all  the  land  in  creation.  The  law  gives 
a  right  to  a  cow  as  ag'in  execution." 

"Und  doesn't  der  law  gif  a  right  to 
der  landt,  too  ?  You  must  not  depend 
on  der  law,  if  you  might  succeed." 

"  We  like  to  get  as  much  law  as  we 
can  on  our  side.  Americans  like  law  : 
now,  you'll  read  in  all  the  books — our 
books,  I  mean,  them  that's  printed  here 
— that  the  Americans  be  the  most  law- 
ful people  on  airth,  and  that  they'll  do 
more  for  the  law  than  any  other  folks 
known  !" 

"Veil,  dat  isn't  vhat  dey  says  of  der 
Americans  in  Europe ;  nein,  nein,  dey 
might  not  say  dat." 

"  Why,  don't  you  think  it  is  so  ?  Don't 
you  think  this  the  greatest  country  on 
airth,  and  the  most  lawful  ?  ' ' 

"Veil,  I  don'ts  know.  Das  coontry  ist 
das  coontry,  und  it  ist  vhat  it  ist,  you 
might  see." 

"Yes;  I  thought  you  would  be  of  my 
way  of  thinking,  when  we  got  to  under- 
stand each  other."  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  mislead  an  American  on  the  esti- 
mate foreigners  place  on  them  ;  in  this 
respect  they  are  the  most  deluded  people 
living,  though,  in  other  matters,  certainly 
among  the  shrewdest.  "That's  the  way 
with  acquaintances,  at  first ;  thej^  don't 
always  understand  one  another  :  and  then 
you  talk  a  little  thick,  like.  But  now, 
friend,  I'll  come  to  the  p'int — but  first 
swear  you'll  not  betray  me." 

"Ja,  ja — I  oonderstandst ;  I  most 
schwear  I  won't  bedray  you ;  das  is 
goot." 

"  But,  hold  up  your  hand.  Stop  ;  of 
what  religion  be  you  ?  " 

"  Gristian,  to  be  sure.  I  might  not  be 
a  Chew.  Nein,  nein ;  I  am  a  ferry  bat 
Gristian." 

"We  are  all  bad  enough,  for  that  mat- 
ter ;  but  I  lay  no  stress  on  that.  A  little 
of  a  devil  in  a  man  helps  him  along,  in 
this  business  of  ourn.  But  you  must  be 
suthin'  more  than  a  Christian,  T  s'pose, 
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as  we  don't  call  that  bein'  of  any  religion 
at  all,  in  this  country.  Of  what  suppor- 
tin'  religion  be  you?" 

"  Soobortin' ;  veil,  I  might  not  oonder- 
stands  dat.  Vhat  is  soobortin'  religion  ? 
Coomes  dat  vrom  Melanchton  und  Lu- 
ther ? — or  coomes  it  vrom  der  Pope  ? 
Vhat  ist  dat  soobortin'  religion?" 

"  Why,  what  religion  do  you  patronize? 
Do  3rou  patronize  the  standin'  order,  or 
the  kneelin'  order  ? — or  do  you  patronize 
neither  ?  Some  folks  think  it's  best  to  lie 
down  at  prayer,  as  the  least  likely  to 
divart  the  thoughts." 

"I  might  not  oonderstand.  But  nefer 
mindt  der  religion,  und  coome  to  der  p'int 
dat  you  mentioned." 

"Well,  that  p'int  is  this.  You're  a 
Jarman,  and  can't  like  aristocrats,  and 
so  I'll  trust  you ;  though,  if  you  do  betray 
me,  you'll  never  play  on  another  bit  of 
music  in  this  country,  or  any  other !  If 
you  want  to  be  an  Injin,  as  good  an  op- 
portunity will  offer  to-morrow  as  ever  fell 
in  a  man's  way  ?  " 

"  An  Injin  !  Vhat  goot  vill  it  do  to  be 
an  Injin  ?  I  dought  it  might  be  better  to 
be  a  vhite  man,  in  America  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  mean  only  an  anti-rent  Injin. 
We've  got  matters  so  nicely  fixed  now, 
that  a  chap  can  be  an  Injin  without  any 
paint  at  all,  or  any  washin'  or  scrubbin', 
but  can  convart  himself  into  himself  ag'in, 
at  any  time,  in  two  minutes.  The  wages 
is  good  and  the  work  light ;  then  we  have 
rare  chances  in  the  stores,  and  round 
about  among  the  farms.  The  law  is, 
that  an  Injin  must  have  what  he  wants, 
and  no  grumblin',  and  we  take  care  to 
want  enough.  If  you'll  be  at  the  meetin', 
I'll  tell  you  how  you'll  know  me." 

"  Ja,  ja — dat  ist  goot;  I  vill  be-  at  der 
meetin',  sartainly.     Vhere  might  it  be  ?  " 

"  Down  at  the  village.  The  word  came 
up  this  a'ternoon,  and  we  shall  all  be  on 
the  ground  bj'  ten  o'clock." 

"Vilt  der  be  a  fight,  dat  you  meet  so 
bunctually,  and  wid  so  moch  spirit  ?  " 

"  Fight  !  Lord,  no  ;  who  is  there  to 
fight,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  We  are 
pretty  much  all  ag'in  the  Littlepages, 
and  there's  none  of  them  on  the  ground 
bat   two   or  three   women      I'll  tell  you 


how  it's  all  settled.  The  meetin'  is  called 
on  the  deliberative  and  liberty-supportin' 
plan.  I  s'pose  you  know  we've  all  sorts 
of  meetin 's  in  this  country  ?  " 

"  Nein ;  I  dought  dere  might  be  meet- 
in 's  for  bolitics,  vhen  der  beople  might 
might  coome,  but  I  don't  know  vhat 
else." 

"  Is't  possible  !  What,  have  you  no  '  in- 
dignation meetin 's  '  in  Jar  many  ?  We 
count  a  great  deal  on  our  indignation 
meetin's,  and  both  sides  have  'em  in  abun- 
dance, when  things  get  to  be  warm.  Our 
meetin'  to-morrow  is  for  deliberation  and 
liberty -principles  generally.  We  may  pass 
some  indignation  resolutions  about  aristo- 
crats, for  nobody  can  bear  them  critturs 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  can  tell 
you." 

Lest  this  manuscript  should  get  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  real  condition  of  New  York 
society,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that 
"  aristocrat "  means,  in  the  parlance  of 
the  country,  no  other  than  a  man  of  gen- 
tleman-like tastes,  habits,  opinions,  and 
associations.  There  are  gradations 
among  the  aristocracj7  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  among  other  men.  Thus  he  who 
is  an  aristocrat  in  a  hamlet,  would  be 
very  democratic  in  a  village  ;  and  he  of 
the  village  might  be  no  aristocrat  in  the 
town,  at  all ;  though,  in  the  towns  gen- 
erally, indeed  always,  when  their  popula- 
tion has  the  least  of  a  town  character,  the 
distinction  ceases  altogether,  men  quietly 
dropping  into  the  traces  of  civilized  soci- 
ety, and  talking  or  thinking  very  little 
about  it.  To  see  the  crying  evils  of 
American  aristocracy,  then,  one  must  go 
into  the  country.  There,  indeed,  a  plenty 
of  cases  exist.  Thus,  if  there  happen  to 
be  a  man  whose  property  is  assessed  at 
twent37-five  per  cent  above  that  of  all  his 
neighbors — who  must  have  right  on  his 
side  bright  as  a  cloudless  sun  to  get  a 
verdict,  if  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  laws — 
who  pays  fifty  per  cent  more  for  every- 
thing he  bu3Ts,  and  receives  fifty  per  cent 
less  for  everything  he  sells,  than  any 
other  person  near  him — who  is  surrounded 
by  rancorous  enemies,  in  the  midst  of  a 
seeming  state  of  peace — who  has  every- 
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thing-  he  says  and  does  perverted,  and 
added  to,  and  lied  about — who  is  traduced 
because  his  dinner-hour  is  later  than  that 
of  "other  folks" — who  don't  stoop,  but  is 
straight  in  the  back — who  presumes  to 
doubt  that  this  country  in  general,  and 
his  own  township  in  particular,  is  the 
focus  of  civilization — who  hesitates  about 
signing*  his  name  to  any  flagrant  instance 
of  ignorance,  bad  taste,  or  worse  morals, 
that  his  neighbors  may  get  up  in  the 
shape  of  a  petition,  remonstrance,  or  reso- 
lution— depend  on  it  that  man  is  a  pro- 
digious aristocrat,  and  one  who,  for  his 
many  offenses  and  manner  of  lording  it 
over  mankind,  deserves  to  be  banished. 

I  ask  the  reader's  pardon  for  so  abruptly 
"breaking  in  upon  Joshua's  speech,  but 
such  very  different  notions  exist  about 
aristocrats,  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
that  some  such  explanation  was  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  mistakes.  I  have  for- 
gotten one  mark  of  the  tribe  that  is,  per- 
haps, more  material  than  all  the  rest, 
which  must  not  be  omitted,  and  is  this  : — 
if  he  happened  to  be  a  man  who  prefers  his 
own  pursuits  to  public  life,  and  is  regard- 
less of  "popularity,"  he  is  just  guilty  of 
the  unpardonable  sin.  The  "  people  "  will 
forgive  anything  sooner  than  this  ;  though 
there  are  "  folks  "  who  fancy  it  as  infall- 
ible a  sign  of  an  aristocrat  not  to  chew 
tobacco.  But,  unless  I  return  to  Joshua, 
the  reader  will  complain  that  I  cause  him 
to  stand  still. 

"No,  no,"  continued  Mr.  Brigham; 
"  anything  but  an  aristocrat  for  me.  I 
hate  the  very  name  of  the  sarpents,  and 
wish  there  warn't  one  in  the  land.  To- 
morrow we  are  to  have  a  great  anti-rent 
lecturer  out—" 

«  A  vhat  ?  " 

"  A  lecturer  ;  one  that  lectur's,  you  un- 
derstand, on  anti-rentism,  temperance, 
aristocracy,  government,  or  any  other 
grievance  that  may  happen  to  be  upper- 
most. Have  you  no  lecturers  in  Jarmany  ?" 

"  Ja,  ja ;  dere  ist  lecturers  in  das  uni- 
versities— blenty  of  dem." 

"  Well,  we  have  'em  universal  and  par- 
■tic'lar,  as  we  happen  to  want  'em.  To- 
morrow we're  to  have  one,  they  tell  me, 
the  smartest  man  that  has  appeared  in 


the  cause.  He  goes  it  strong,  and  the 
Injins  mean  to  back  him  up  with  all  sorts 
of  shrieks  and  whoopin's.  Your  hurdy- 
gurdy,  there,  makes  no  sort  of  music  to 
what  our  tribe  can  make  when  we  fairly 
open  our  throats." 

"  Veil,  dis  ist  queer !  I  vast  told  dat 
der  Americans  vast  all  philosophers,  und 
dat  all  dey  didt  vast  didt  in  a  t'oughtful 
and  sober  manner ;  and  now  you  dells  me 
dey  screams  deir  arguments  like  Injins !  " 

"  That  we  do  !  I  wish  you'd  been  here 
in  the  hard-cider  and  log-cabin  times,  and 
you'd  a  seen  reason  and  philosophy,  as 
you  call  it !  I  was  a  whig  that  summer, 
though  I  went  democrat  last  season. 
There's  about  five  hundred  on  us  in  this 
country  that  makes  the  most  of  things, 
I  can  tell  you.  What's  the  use  of  a  vote, 
if  a  body  gets  nothin'  by  it  ?  But  to- 
morrow you'll  see  the  business  done  up, 
and  matters  detarmined  for  this  part  of 
the  world,  in  fine  style.  We  know  what 
we're  about,  and  we  mean  to  carry  things 
through  quite  to  the  end." 

"  Und  vhat  do  you  means  to  do  ?  " 

"Well,  seein'  that  you  seem  to  be  of 
the  right  sort,  and  be  so  likely  to  put  on 
the  Injin  shirt,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
We  mean  to  get  good  and  old  farms  at 
favorable  rates.  That's  what  we  mean 
to  do.  The  people's  up  and  in  'arnest, 
and  what  the  people  want  they'll  have  ! 
This  time  they  want  farms,  and  farms 
they  must  have.  What's  the  use  of  havin' 
a  government  of  the  people,  if  the  people's 
obliged  to  want  farms?  We've  begun 
ag'in  the  Rensselaers,  and  the  durables, 
and  the  quarter-sales,  and  the  chickens  ; 
but  we  don't  by  no  manner  of  means 
think  of  eending  there.  What  should  we 
get  by  .that  ?  A  man  wants  to  get  suthin' 
when  he  puts  his  foot  into  a  matter  of 
this  natur'.  We  know  who's  our  fri'nds 
and  who's  our  inimies !  Could  we  have 
some  men  I  could  name  for  governors,  all 
would  go  clear  enough  the  first  winter. 
We  would  tax  the  landlords  out,  and  law 
'em  about  in  one  way  and  another,  so  as 
to  make  'em  right  down  glad  to  sell  the 
last  rod  of  their  lands,  and  that  cheap, 
too!" 

"Und    who    might  own   these    farms, 
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all  oop  ami  down  der  coontry,  dat  I 
see  ?" 

"As  the  law  now  stands,  Littlepage 
owns  'em  ;  but  if  we  alter  the  law  enough, 
he  wun't.  If  we  can  only  work  the.  legis- 
lature up  to  the  stickin'  p'int,  we  shall  get 
all  we  want.  Would  you  believe  it,  the 
man  wun't  sell  a  single  farm,  they  say ; 
but  wishes  to  keep  every  one  on  'em  for 
himself !  Is  that  to  be  borne  in  a  free 
country  ?  They'd  hardly  stand  that  in 
.Jarmairy,  I'm  thinkin'.  A  man  that  is 
such  an  aristocrat  as  to  refuse  to  sell  anj'- 
thing,  I  despise." 

"Veil,  dey  stand  to  der  laws  in  Char- 
many,  and  broperty  is  respected  in  most 
coontries.  You  vouldn't  do  away  wid 
der  rights  of  broperty,  if  you  mights,  I 
hopes  ? ' ' 

"Not  I.  If  a  man  owns  a  watch,  or  a 
horse,  or  a  cow,  I'm  for  having  the  law 
such  that  a  poor  man  can  keep  'em,  even 
ag'in  execution.  We're  getting  the  laws 
pretty  straight  on  them  p'ints,  in  old  York, 
I  can  tell  you  ;  a  poor  man,  let  him  be  ever 
so  much  in  debt,  can  hold  on  to  a  mighty 
smart  lot  of  things,  nowadays,  and  laugh 
at  the  law  right  in  its  face  !  I've  known 
chaps  that  owed  as  much  as  $200  hold  on 
to  as  good  as  $300 ;  though  most  of  their 
debts  was  for  the  very  things  they  held 
on  to  !  " 

What  a  picture  is  this,  yet  is  it  not 
true  ?  A  state  of  society  in  which  a  man 
can  contract  a  debt  for  a  cow,  or  his 
household  goods,  and  laugh  at  his  cred- 
itor when  he  seeks  his  pay,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  on  the  other,  legislators  and 
executives  lending  themselves  to  the  chi- 
canery of  another  set,  that  are  striving  to 
deprive  a  particular  class  of  its  rights  of 
property,  directly  in  the  face  of  written 
contracts  !  This  is  straining  at  the  gnat 
and  swallowing  the  camel,  with  a  ven- 
geance. ;  and  all  for  votes  !  Does  any  one 
really  expect  a  community  can  long  ex- 
ist, favored  by  a  wise  and  justice-dispens- 
ing Providence,  in  which  such  things  are 
coolly  attempted — ay,  and  coolly  done  ? 
It  is  time  that  the  American  began  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  are 
said  to  be,  in  the  speeches  of  governors, 
Fourth-of-July  orations,  and  electioneer- 


ing addresses.  I  write  warmly,  I  know,, 
but  I  feel  warmly ;  and  I  write  like  a. 
man  who  sees  that  a  most  flagitious  at- 
tempt to  rob  him  is  tampered  with  by 
some  in  power,  instead  of  being  met,  as 
the  boasted  morals  and  intelligence  of  the 
country  would  require,  by  the  stern  oppo- 
sition of  all  in  authority.  Curses — deep, 
deep  curses — ere  long,  will  fall  on  all  wha 
shrink  from  their  duty  in  such  a  crisis- 
Even  the  very  men  who  succeed,  if  suc- 
ceed they  should,  will,  in  the  end,  curse: 
the  instruments  of  their  own  success.* 

"A  first-rate  lecturer  on  feudal  tenors'* 
(Joshua  was  not  in  the  least  particular  ins 
his  language,  but,  in  the  substance,  he- 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about  as  well 
as  some  who  are  in  high  places),  "  chick- 
ens and  days'  works.  We  expect  a  great 
deal  from  this  man,  who  is  paid  well  for 
coming." 

"Und  who  might  bay  him  ? — der  State?" 
"No  —  we  haven't  got  to  that  yet; 
though  some  think  the  State  will  have  to 
do  it,  in  the  long  run.  At  present  the, 
tenants  are  taxed  so  much  on  the  dollar, 
accordin'  to  rent,  or  so  much  an  acre,  and 
that  way  the  needful  money  is  raised  - 
But  one  of  our  lecturers  told  us,  a  time 
back,  that  it  was  money  put  out  at  use, 
and  every  man  ought  to  keep  an  account  of 
what  he  give,  for  the  time  was  not  far  ofif 
when  he  would  get  it  back,  with  doublo 
interest.  'It  is  paid  now  for  a  reform,' 
he  said,  S  and  when  the  reform  is  ob- 
tained, no  doubt  the  State  would  feel  itself 
so  much  indebted  to  us  all  that  it  would 
tax  the  iate  landlords  until  we  got  all  our 
money  back  again,  and  more  too." 

*  That  Mr.  Hugh  Littlepage  does  not  feel  or  ex- 
press himself  too  strongly  on  the  state  of  things  that 
has  now  existed  among  us  for  long,  long  years,  the 
following  case,  but  one  that  illustrates  the  melan- 
choly truth  among  many,  will  show.  At  a  time 
when  the  tenants  of  an  extensive  landlord,  to  whom 
tens  of  thousands  were  owing  for  rent,  were  openly 
resisting  the  law,  and  defeating  every  attempt  to 
distrain,  though  two  ordinary  companies  of  even 
armed  constables  would  have  put  them  down,  the 
sheriff  entered  the  house  of  that  very  landlord,  and 
levied  on  his  furniture  for  debt.  Had  that  gentle- 
man, on  the  just  and  pervading  principle  that  he 
owed  no  allegiance  to  an  authority  that  did  not  pro- 
tect him,  resisted  the  sheriff's  officer,  he  would  have 
gone  to  the  State's  prison ;  and  there  he  might  have 
staid  until  his  last  hour  of  service  was  expended. 
—Editor. 
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"  Dat  vould   pe  a   bretty  speculation  ; 
ja,  dat  might  be  most  bootiful !  " 

"  Wh3r,  yes,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  opera- 
tion, living-  on  the  inimy,  as  a  body  might 
say.  But  you'll  not  catch  our  folks  livin' 
on  themselves,  I  can  tell  you.  That  they 
might  do  without  societies.  No,  we've 
an  object ;  and  when  folks  has  an  object, 
they  commonly  look  sharp  a'ter  it.  We 
don't  let  on  all  we  want  and  mean  openly  ; 
and  you'll  find  folks  among  us  that'll 
stoutty  deny  that  anti-renters  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Injin  system;  but 
folks  an't  obliged  to  believe  the  moon  is 
all  cheese,  unless  they've  a  mind  to.  Some 
among  us  maintain  that  no  man  ought  to 
hold  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  land, 
while  others  think  natur'  has  laid  down 
the  law  on  that  p'int,  and  that  a  man 
shouldn't  hold  more  than  he  has  need 
on." 

"Undvich  side  dost  you  favor? — vich 
of  dese  obinions  might  not  be  yours?" 

"I'm  not  partic'lar, '  so  I  get  a  good 
farm.  I  should  like  one  with  comfortable 
buildin's  on't,  and  one  that  hasn't  been 
worked  to  death.  For  them  two  princi- 
ples I  think  I'd  stand  out ;  but,  whether 
there  be  four  hundred  acres,  or  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  or  even  five  hundred,  I'm 
no  way  onaccommodatin'.  I  expect  there'll 
be  trouble  in  the  eend,  when  we  come  to 
the  division,  but  I'm  not  the  man  to  make 
it.  I  s'pose  I  shall  get  my  turn  at  the 
town  offices  and  other  chances,  and,  givin' 
me  my  rights  to  them,  I'll  take  up  with 
almost  any  farm  young  Littlepage  has, 
though  I  should  rather  have  one  in  the 
main  valley  here,  than  one  more  out  of 
the  way ;  still,  I  don't  set  myself  down 
as  at  all  partic'lar." 

"  Und  vhat  do  you  expect  to  bay  Mr. 
Littlepage  for  der  farm,  ast  you  might 
choose?" 

"  That  depends  on  circumstances.  The 
Injins  mainty  expect  to  come  in  cheap. 
Some  folks  think  it's  best  to  pay  suthin', 
as  it  might  stand  ag'in  law  better,  should 
it  come  to  that ;  while  other  some  see  no 
use  in  paying  anything.  Them  that's 
willing  to  pay  mainly  hold  out  for  pay- 
ing the  principal  of  the  first  rents," 
"I    doesn't     oonderstandt    vhat    you 


means    by    der    brincipal    of    der    first 
rent." 

"  It's  plain  enough  when  you  get  the 
lay  on't.  You  see,  these  lands  were  let 
pretty  low,  when  they  were  first  taken 
up  from  the  forest,  in  order  to  get  folks 
to  live  here.  That's  the  way  we're  ob- 
liged to  do  in  America,  or  people  won't 
come.  Many  tenants  paid  no  rent  at  all 
for  six,  eight,  or  ten  years ;  and  a'ter 
that,  until  their  three  lives  run  out,  as  it 
is  called,  they  paid  only  sixpence  an  acre, 
or  six  dollars  and  a  quarter  on  the  hun- 
dred acres.  That  was  done,  you  see,  to 
buj7  men  to  come  here  at  all;  and  you 
can  see  by  the  price  that  was  paid  how 
hard  a  time  they  must  have  had  on't. 
Now,  some  of^  our  folks  hold  that  the 
whull  time  ought  to  be  counted — that 
which  was  rent  free,  and  that  which  was 
not — in  a  way  that  I'll  explain  to  you  ; 
for  I'd  have  you  to  know  I  haven't  en- 
tered into  this  business  without  looking 
to  the  right  and  the  wrong  on't." 

"  Exblain,   exblain ;  I  might  hear  you 
exblain,  and  you  must  exblain." 

"  Why,  you're  in  a  hurry,  friend  Griez- 
enbach,  or  whatever  your  name  be.  But 
I'll  explain,  if  you  wish  it.  S'pose,  now, 
a  lease  run  thirty  years — ten  on  nothin', 
and  twenty  on  sixpences..  Well,  a  hun- 
dred sixpences  makes  fifty  shillings,  and 
twenty  times  fifty  makes  a  thousand,  as 
all  the  rent  paid  in  thirty  years.  If  you 
divide  a  thousand  by  thirty,  it  leaves 
thirty-three  shillings  and  a  fraction  " — 
Joshua  calculated  like  an  American  of  his 
class,  accurately  and  with  rapidity — "  for 
the  average  rent  of  the  thirty  years. 
Calling  thirty-three  shillings  four  dollars, 
and  it's  plaguey  little  more,  we  have  that 
for  the  interest,  which,  at  seven  per  cent, 
will  make  a  principal  of  rather  more  than 
fifty  dollars,  though  not  as  much  as  sixty. 
As  sich  matters  ought  to  be  done  on  lib- 
eral principles,  they  say  Littlepage  ought 
to  take  fifty  dollars,  and  give  a  deed  for 
the  hundred  acres." 

"  Und  vhat  might  be  der  rent  of  a 
hoondred  acres — he  might  get  more  dan 
sixpence  to-day  ?  " 

"  That  he  does.  Most  all  of  the  farms 
are  running  out  on  second,  and  somi'  on 
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third  leaser;.  Four  shilling  an  acre  is 
about  the  average  of  the  rents,  accordin' 
to  circumstances." 

"  Den  you  dinks  der  landlort  ought  to 
accept  one  year's  rent  for  der  farms  ?  " 

"  I  don't  look  on  it  in  that  light.  He 
ought  to  take  fifty  dollars  for  a  hundred 
acres.  You  forget  the  tenants  have  paid 
for  their  farms,  over  and  over  again,  in 
rent.  They  feel  as  if  they  have  paid 
enough,  and  that  it  was  time  to  stop." 

Extraordinary  as  this  reasoning  may 
seem  in  most  men's  minds,  I  have  since 
found  it  is  a  very  favorite  sentiment 
among  anti-renters.  "  Are  we  to  go  on, 
and  pay  rent  forever?"  they  ask,  with 
logical  and  virtuous  indignation  ! 

"Und  vhat  maybe  der  aferage  value 
of  a  hoondred  acres  farm,  in  dis  part  of 
de  coontry  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  From  two  thousand  five  hundred  to 
three  thousand  dollars.  It  would  be  more, 
but  tenants  won't  put  good  buildings  on 
farms,  you  know,  seem'  that  they  don't 
own  them.  I  heard  one  of  our  leaders 
lamentin'  that  he  didn't  foresee  what 
times  were  comin'  to,  when  he  repaired 
his  old  house,  or  he  would  have  built  a 
new  one.  But  a  man  can't  foretell  every- 
thing. I  daresay  many  has  the  same 
feelin's,  now." 

"Den  3^ou  dinks  Herr  Littlebage  ought 
to  accept  $50  for  vhat  is  worth  $2,500  ? 
Das  seems  fery  little." 

"  You  forget  the  back  rent  that  has 
been  paid,  and  the  work  the  tenant  has 
done.  What  would  the  farm  be  good  for 
without  the  work  that  has  been  done  on 
it?" 

"  Ja,  ja  —  I  oonderstandt ;  und  vhat 
vould  der  work  be  goot  for  vidout  der 
landt  on  which  it  vast  done  ?  " 

This  was  rather  an  incautious  question 
to  put  to  a  man  as  distrustful  and  roguish 
as  Joshua  Brigham.  The  fellow  cast  a 
lowering  and  distrustful  look  at  me  ;  but 
ere  there  was  time  to  answer,  Miller,  of 
whom  he  stood  in  healthful  awe,  called 
him  away  to  look  after  the  cows. 

Here,  then,  I  had  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  opinions  of  one  of 
my  own  hirelings  on  the  interesting  sub- 
ject   of    my    right    to   my    own    estate. 


I  have  since  ascertained  that,  while  these 
sentiments  are  sedulously  kept  out  of  view 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  government, 
which  deals  with  the  whole  matter  as  if 
the  tenants  were  nothing  but  martyrs  to 
hard  bargains,  and  the  landlords  their 
task-masters,  of  greater  or  less  lenity, 
they  are  extensively  circulated  in  the  "  in- 
fected districts,"  and  are  held  to  be  very 
sound  doctrines  by  a  large  number  of  the 
"  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land."  Of  course 
the  reasoning  is  varied  a  little,  to  suit  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  make  it  meet  the  facts. 
But  of  this  school  is  a  great  deal,  and  a 
very  great  deal,  of  the  reasoning  that  cir- 
culates on  the  leased  property ;  and,  from 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard  already,  I 
make  no  doubt  that  there  are  quasi  legis- 
lators among  us,  who,  instead  of  holding 
the  manly  and  only  safe  doctrine  which 
ought  to  be  held  on  such  a  subject,  and 
saying  that  these  deluded  men  should  be 
taught  better,  are  ready  to  cite  the  very 
fact  that  such  notions  do  exist  as  a  reason 
for  the  necessity  of  making  concessions,  in 
order  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  cheaper 
rate.  That  profound  principle  of  legisla- 
tion, which  concedes  the  right  in  order  to 
maintain  quiet,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
forming  sinners ;  and,  if  carried  out  in 
favor  of  all  who  may  happen  to  covet 
their  neighbors'  goods,  would,  in  a  short 
time,  render  this  community  the  very 
paradise  of  knaves. 

As  for  Joshua  Brigham,  I  saw  no  more 
of  him  that  night ;  for  he  quitted  the  farm 
on  leave,  just  as  it  got  to  be  dark.  Where 
he  went  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  errand 
on  which  he  left  us  could  no  longer  be  a 
secret  to  me.  As  the  family  retired  early, 
and  we  ourselves  were  a  good  deal  fa- 
tigued, everybody  was  in  bed  by  nine 
o'clock,  and,  judging  from  myself,  soon 
asleep.  Previously  to  saying  "good- 
night," however,  Miller  told  us  of  the 
meeting  of  the  next  day,  and  his  inten- 
tion to  attend  it. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

*"  He  knows  the  game ;  how  true  he  keeps  the  wind  ! 
Silence."— King  Henry  VI. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  next  morn- 
ing, the  signs  of  preparation  for  the  start 
•  became  very  apparent  in  the  family.  Not 
only  Miller,  but  his  wife  and  daughter,  in- 
tended to  go  down  to  "Little  'Neest,"  as 
the  hamlet  was  almost  invariably  called 
in  that  fragment  of  the  universe,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  *'  'Neest "  proper.  I 
found  afterward  that  this  very  circum- 
stance was  cited  against  me  in  the  contro- 
versy, it  being  thought  lese-majeste  for 
a  private  residence  to  monopolize  the 
major  of  the  proposition,  while  a  hamlet 
had  to  put  up  with  the  minor ;  the  latter, 
moreover,  including  two  taverns,  which 
are  exclusively  the  property  of  the  public, 
there  being  exclusiveness  with  the  public 
as  well  as  with  the  aristocrats — more  es- 
pecially in  all  things  that  pertain  to  power 
or  profit.  As  to  the  two  last,  even  Joshua 
Brigham  was  much  more  of  an  aristocrat 
than  I  was  myself.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Americans  are  a  humane  popula- 
tion, for  they  are  the  only  people  who 
deem  that  bankrupt^  gives  a  claim  to 
public  favor.* 

As  respects  the  two  "'Nests,"  had  not 
so  much  more  serious  matter  been  in  agi- 
tation, the  precedence  of  the  names  might 
actually  have  been  taken  up  as  a  question 
of  moment.  I  have  heard  of  a  lawsuit  in 
Prance,  touching  a  name  that  has  been 
illustrious  in  that  country  for  a  period  so 
long  as  to  extend  beyond  the". reach  of  man 
— as,  indeed,  was  apparent  by  the  matter 
in  controversy— and  which  name  has  ob- 
tained for  itself  a  high  place  in  the  annals 
of  even  our  own  republic.  I  allude  to  the 
house  of  Grasse,  which  was  seated,  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  and  may  be  still,  at  a 
place  called  Grasse,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  kingdom,  the  town  being  almost  as 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  pleasant 
things   as  the   family  for  its  exploits  in 


*  Absurd  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
•and  for  a  reason  that  is  creditable,  rather  than  the 
Teverse— a  wish  to  help  along  the  unfortunate.  It  is  a 
:great  mistake,  however,  as  a  rule,  to  admit  of  any 
other  motive  for  public  trusts,  than  qualification.— 
Editor. 


arms.     About  a  century  since,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Grasse  is  said  to  have  had  a  proces 
with  his  neighbors  of  the  place,  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  whether  the  family  gave  its 
name  to  the  town,  or  the  town  gave  its 
name  to  the  family.     The   marquis  pre- 
vailed  in  the  struggle,  but  greatly  im- 
paired his  fortune  in  achieving  that  new 
victory.     As  my  house,  or  its  predecessor, 
was  certainly  erected   and  named   while 
the  site  of  Little  'Nest  was  still  in  the 
virgin  forest,  one  would  think  its  claims 
to  the  priority  of  possession  beyond  dis- 
pute; but  such  might  not  prove  to  be  the 
case  on  a  trial.     There  are  two  histories 
among  us,  as  relates  to  both  public  and 
private  things;  the  one  being  as  nearly 
true  as  is  usual,  while  the  other  is  invari- 
ably the  fruits  of  the  human  imagination. 
Everything  depending  so  much  on  major- 
ities, that  soon  gets  to  be  the  most  au- 
thentic   tradition   which     has   the    most 
believers ;  for,  under  the  system  of  num- 
bers, little  regard  is  paid  to  superior  ad- 
vantages,   knowledge,    or    investigation, 
all   depending    on  three  as  against  two, 
which  makes  one  majority,     I  find  a  great 
deal  of  this  spurious  history  is  getting 
be   mixed  up   with  the  anti-rent  contro- 
versy, facts  coming  out  daily  that  long 
have  lain  dormant  in  the  graves  of  th 
past.     These  facts  affect  the  whole  struc 
ure  of  the  historical  picture  of  the  Sta 
and  colony,  leaving  touches  of  black  whe 
the  pencil  had  originally  put  in  white,  an 
placing  the  high  lights  where  the  shad- 
ows have  before  always  been  understood 
to  be.      In  a  word,  men  are  telling  the 
stories  as  best  agrees  with  their  present 
views,  and  not  at  all  as  they  agree  with 
the  fact. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Tom  Miller  to 
give  my  uncle  Ro  and  me  a  dearborn  to 
ourselves,  while  he  drove  his  wife,  Kitty 
and  a  help,  as  far  as  the  "  Little  'Neest," 
in  a  two-horse  vehicle  that  was  better 
adapted  to  such  a  freight.  Thus  disposed 
of,  then,  we  all  left  the  place  in  company, 
just  as  the  clock  in  the  farm-house  entry 
struck  nine.  I  drove  our  horse  myself  ; 
and  mine  he  was,  in  fact,  every  hoof,  ve- 
hicle and  farming  utensil  on  the  'Nest 
farm,  being  as  much  my  property,  under 
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the  old  laws,  as  the  hat  on  my  head.  It 
is  true,  the  Millers  had  now  been  fifty 
years  or  more,  nay,  nearly  sixty,  in  pos- 
sesion, and  by  the  new  mode  of  construc- 
tion it  is  possible  some  may  fancy  that  we 
had  paid  1  hem  wages  so  long-  for  working* 
the  land,  and  for  using  the  cattle  and  uten- 
sils, that  the  title,  in  a  moral  sense,  had 
passed  out  of  me,  in  order  to  pass  into  Tom 
tiller.  If  use  begets  a  rig-lit,  why  not 
to  a  wagon  and  horse,  as  well  as  to  a 
farm. 

As  we  left  the  place  I  gazed  wistfully 
toward  the  'Nest  House,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing*  the  form  of  some  one  that  I  loved, 
at  a  window,  on  the  lawn,  or  in  the  piazza. 
Not  a  soul  appeared,  however,  and  we 
trotted  down  the  road  a  short  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  other  wagon,  convers- 
ing on  such  things  as  came  uppermost  in 
our  minds.  The  distance  we  had  to  g-o 
was  about  four  miles,  and  the  hour 
named  for  the  commencement  of  the  lect- 
ure, which  was  to  be  the  great  affair  of 
the  day,  had  been  named  at  eleven.  This 
caused  us  to  be  in  no  harry,  and  I  rather 
preferred  to  coincide  with  the  animal  I 
drove,  and  move  very  slowly,  than  hurry 
on,  and  arrive  an  hour  or  two  sooner  than 
was  required.  In  consequence  of  this 
feeling  on  our  part,  Miller  and  his  family 
were  soon  out  of  sight,  it  being"  their  wish 
to  obtain  as  much  of  the  marvels  of  the 
day  as  was  possible. 

The  road,  of  course,  was  perfectly  well- 
known  to  my  uncle  and  myself ;  but,  had 
it  not  been,  there  was  no  danger  of  miss- 
ing our  way,  as  we  had  only  to  follow  the 
general  direction  of  the  broad  valley 
through  which  it  ran.  Then  Miller  had 
considerately  told  us  that  we  must  pass 
two  churches,  or  a  church  and  a  "  meethr- 
'us',"  the  spires  of  both  of  which  were 
visible  most  of  the  way,  answering*  for 
beacons.  Referring  to  this  term  of  "meet- 
ing-house," does  it  not  furnish  conclusive 
evidence,  of  itself,  of  the  inconsistent  folly 
of  that  wisest  of  all  earthly  beings, 
man  ?  It  was  adopted  in  contradistinc- 
tion from,  and  in  direct  opposition  to,  the 
supposed  idolatrous  association  connected 
with  the  use  of  the  word  "church,"  at 
a  time  when  certain  sects  would  feel  of- 


fended at  hearing  their  places  of  worship- 
thus  styled  ;  whereas,  at  the  present  day, 
those  very  sectarians  are  a  little  disposed 
to  resent  this  exclusive  appropriation  of 
the  prescribed  word  by  the  sects  who- 
have  always  adhered  to  it  as  oHVnsively 
presuming,  and,  in  a  slight  degree,  "  aris- 
dogradic  !  "  I  am  a  little  afraid  that 
your  out-and-outers  in  politics,  religion, 
love  of  liberty,  and  other  human  excel- 
lences, are  somewhat  apt  to  make  these 
circuits  in  their  eccentric  orbits,  and  to* 
come  out  somewhere  quite  near  the  places 
from  which  thej^  started. 

The  road  between  the  'Nest  House  and 
Little  'Nest,  the  hamlet,  is  rural,  and 
quite  as  agreeable  as  is  usually  found  in  a 
part  of  the  country  that  is  without  water- 
views  or  mountain  scenery.  Our  New 
York  landscapes  are  rarely,  nay,  never 
grand,  as  compared  with  the  noble  views, 
one  finds  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
the  finer  parts  of  Europe ;  but  we  have  a 
vast  many  that  want  nothing  but  a  finish 
to  their  artificial  accessories  to  render 
them  singularly  agreeable.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  principal  vale  of  Ravensnest, 
which,  at  the  very  moment  we  were  driv- 
ing through  it,  struck  my  uncle  and  my- 
self as  presenting"  a  picture  of  rural  abun- 
dance, mingled  with  rural  comfort,  that 
one  seldom  sees  in  the  old  world,  where 
the  absence  of  inclosures,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  dwellings  in  villages,  leave 
the  fields  naked  and  with  a  desolate  ap- 
pearance, in  spite  of  their  high  tillage  and 
crops. 

"  This  is  an  estate  worth  contending- 
for,  now,"  said  my  uncle,  as  we  trotted 
slowly  on,  "  although  it  has  not  hitherto- 
been  very  productive  to  its  owner.  The 
first  half-century  of  an  American  prop- 
ertj'  of  this  sort  rarely  brings  much  to  its- 
proprietor  beyond  trouble  and  vexation."" 

"  And  after  that  time  the  .tenant  is  to 
have  it,  pretty  much  at  his  own  price,  as 
a  reward  for  his  own  labor  !  " 

"What  evidences  are  to  be  found, 
wherever  the  eye  rests,  of  the  selfish- 
ness of  man,  and  his  unfitness  to  be  left 
to  the  unlimited  control  of  his  own  affairs  ! 
In  England  they  are  quarreling  with  the- 
landlords,  who  do   compose  a    real  aris- 
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tocracy,  and  make  the  laws,  about  the 
manner  in  which  they  protect  themselves 
and  the  products  of  their  estates ;  while 
here  the  true  owner  of  the  soil  is  strug- 
gling against  the  power  of  numbers, 
with  the  people,  who  are  the  only  aris- 
tocrats we  possess,  in  order  to  maintain 
his  right  of  property  in  the  simplest  and 
most  naked  form!  A  common  vice  is  at 
the  bottom  of  both  wrongs,  and  that  is 
the  vice  of  selfishness." 

"But  how  are  abuses  like  those  of 
which  we  complain  here — abuses  of  the 
most  formidable  character  of  any  that 
can  exist, .  since  the  oppressors  are  so 
many,  and  so  totally  irresponsible  by  their 
numbers — to  be  avoided,  if  you  give  the 
people  the  right  of  self-government  ?  " 

"  God  help  the  nation  where  self-gov- 
ernment, in  its  literal  sense,  exists,  Hugh  ! 
The  term  is  conventional,  and,  property 
viewed*  means  a  government  in  which  the 
scource  of  authority  is  in  the  body  of  the 
nation,  and  does  not  come  from  any  other 
sovereign.  When  a  people  that  has  been 
properly  educated  by  experience  calmly 
selects  its  agents,  and  coolly  sets  to  work 
to  adopt  a  set  of  principles  to  form  its 
fundamental  law  or  constitution,  the  ma- 
chine is  on  the  right  track,  and  will  work 
well  enough  so  long  as  it  is  kept  there  ; 
but  this  running  off,  and  altering  the 
fundamental  principles  every  time  a  po- 
litical faction  has  need  of  recruits,  is  intro- 
ducing tyranny  in  its  worst  form  — a 
tyranny  that  is  just  as  dangerous  to 
real  liberty  as  hypocrisy  is  to  religion  !  " 

We  were  now  approaching  St.  Andrew's 
church  and  the  rectory,  with  its  glebe,  the 
latter  lying  contiguous  to  the  church- 
yard, or,  as  it  ds  an  Americanism  to  say, 
the  "graveyard."  There  had  been  an 
evident  improvement  around  the  rectory 
since  I  had  last  seen  it.  Shrubbery  had 
been  planted,  care  was  taken  of  the  fences, 
the  garden  was  neatly  and  well  worked, 
the  fields  looked  smooth,  and  everything 
denoted  that  it  was  "new  lords  and  new 
laws."  The  last  incumbent  had  been  a 
whining,  complaining,  narrow-minded,  sel- 
fish and  lazy  priest,  the  least  estimable  of 
all  human  characters,  short  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  actual  and  higher  crimes ; 


but  his  successor  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  devout  and  real  Christian — one 
who  took  delight  in  the  duties  of  his  holy 
office,  and  who  served  God  because  he 
loved  him.  I  am  fully  aware  how  labori- 
ous is  the  life  of  a  country  priest,  and 
how  contracted  and  mean  is  the  pittance 
he  in  common  receives,  and  how  much 
more  he  merits  than  he  gets,  if  his  reward 
were  to  be  graduated  by  things  here.  But 
this  picture,  like  every  other,  has  its  dif- 
ferent sides,  and  occasionally  men  do  cer- 
tainly enter  the  church  from  motives  as 
little  as  possible  connected  with  those  that 
ought  to  influence  them. 

"There  is  the  wagon  of  Mr.  Warren, 
at  his  door,"  observed  my  uncle,  as  we 
passed  the  rectory.  "  Can  it  be  that  he 
intends  visiting  the  village  also,  on  an 
occasion  like  this  ?  ' ' 

"  Nothing  more  probable,  sir,  if  the 
character  Patt  has  given  of  him  be  true," 
I  answered.  "She  tells  me  he  has  been 
active  in  endeavoring  to  put  down  the 
covetous  spirit  that  is  getting  uppermost 
in  the  town,  and  has  even  preached  boldly, 
though  generally,  against  the  principles 
involved  in  the  question.  The  other  man, 
they  say,  goes  for  popularity,  and  preaches 
and  prays  with  the  anti-renters." 

No  more  was  said,  but  on  we  went,  soon 
entering  a  large  bit  of  wood,  a  part  of  the 
virgin  forest.  This  wood,  exceeding  a. 
thousand  acres  in  extent,  stretched  down 
from  the  hills  along  some  broken  and 
otherwise  little  valuable  land,  and  had 
been  reserved  from  the  ax  to  meet  the 
wants  of  some  future  day.  It  was  mine, 
therefore,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  ; 
and,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  one  of  the 
grounds  of  accusation  brought  against  me 
and  my  predecessors  was  that  we  had  de- 
clined leasing  it !  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  were  abused  for  having  leased  our  land, 
and,  on  the  other,  for  not  having  leased 
it.  The  fact  is,  we,  in  common  with  other 
extensive  landlords,  are  expected  to  use 
our  property  as  much  as  possible  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  other  people,  while 
those  other  people  are  expected  to  use  their 
property  as  much  as  possible  for  their  own 
particular  benefit. 

There  was  near  a  mile  of  forest  to  pass 
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before  we  came  out  again  in  the  open 
country,  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half's 
distance  from  the  hamlet.  On  our  left 
this  little  forest  did  not  extend  more  than 
a  hundred  rods,  terminating-  at  the  edge 
of  the  rivulet — or  creek,  as  the  stream  is 
erroneously  called,  and  for  no  visible  rea- 
son but  the  fact  that  it  was  only  a  hun- 
dred feet  wide — which  swept  closely  un- 
der the  broken  ground  mentioned  at  this 
point.  On  our  right,  however,  the  forest 
stretched  away  for  more  than  a  mile, 
until,  indeed,  it  became  lost  and  con- 
founded with  other  portions  of  wood  that 
had  been  reserved  for  the  farms  on  which 
they  grew.  As  is  very  usual  in  Amer- 
ica, in  cases  where  roads  pass  through 
a  forest,  a  second  .growth  had  shot  up 
on  each  side  of  this  highwaj',  which  was 
fringed  for.  the  whole  distance  with  large 
bushes  of  pine,  hemlock,  chestnut,  and 
maple.  In  some  places  these  bushes  al- 
most touched  the  track,  while  in  others  a 
large  space  was  given.  We  were  winding 
our  way  through  this  wood,  and  had 
nearly  reached  its  center,  at  a  point 
where  no  house  was  visible — and  no 
house,  indeed,  stood  within  half  a  mile 
of  us — with  the  view  in  front  and  in  rear 
limited  to  some  six  or  eight  rods  in  each 
direction  by  the  young  trees,  when  our 
ears  were  startled  by  a  low,  shrill,  ban- 
ditti-like whistle.  I  must  confess  that  nry 
feelings  were  anything  but  comfortable 
at  that  interruption,  for  I  remembered 
the  conversation  of  the  previous  night. 
I  thought  by  the  sudden  jump  of  my 
uncle,  and  the  manner  he  instinctively 
felt  where  he  ought  to  have  had  a  pistol, 
to  meet  such  a  crisis,  that  he  believed 
himself  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Phil- 
istines. 

A  half  minute  sufficed  to  tell  us  the 
truth.  I  had  hardly  stopped  the  horse, 
in  order  to  look  around  me,  when  a  line 
of  men,  all  armed  and  disguised,  issued  in 
single  file  from  the  bushes  and  drew  up 
in  the  road  at  right  angles  to  its  course. 
There  were  six  of  these  '•  Injins,"  as  they 
are  called,  and,  indeed,  call  themselves, 
each  carrying  a  rifle,  horn,  and  pouch, 
and  otherwise  equipped  for  the  field. 
The  disguises  were  very  simple,  consist- 


ing of  a  sort  of  loose  calico  hunting-shirt 
and  trowsers  that  completely  concealed 
the  person.  The  head  was  covered  by  a 
species  of  hood  or  mask,  equally  of  calico, 
that  was  fitted  with  holes  for  the  eyes, 
nose,  and  mouth,  and  which  completed 
the  disguise.  There  were  no  means  of 
recognizing  a  man  thus  equipped,  unless 
it  might  be  by  the  stature,  in  cases  in 
which  the  party  was  either  unusually 
tall  or  unusually  short.  A  middle-sized 
man  was  perfectry  safe  from  recognition 
so  long  as  he  did  not  speak  and  could 
keep  his  equipments.  Those  who  did 
speak  altered  their  voices,  as  we  soon 
found,  using  a  jargon  that  was  intended 
to  imitate  the  imperfect  English  of  the 
native  owners  of  the  soil.  Although 
neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  one  of  the 
gang  before,  we  knew  these  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace  to  be  what  in  truth  they 
were,  the  instant  our  eyes  fell  on  them. 
One  could  not  well  be  mistaken,  indeed, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were 
placed;  but  the  tomahawks  that  one  or 
two  carried,  the  manner  of  their  march, 
and  other  pieces  of  mummery  that  they 
exhibited,  would  have  told  us  the  fact  had 
we  met  them  even  in  another  place. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  turn  the 
wagon,  and  to  endeavor  to  lash  the  lazy 
beast  I  drove  into  a  run.  Fortunately, 
before  the  attempt  was  made,  I  turned 
my  head  to  see  if  there  was  room  for  such 
an  exploit,  and  saw  six  others  of  these 
"  Injins  "  drawn  across  the  road  beside 
us.  It  was  now  so  obviously  the  wisest 
course  to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter 
that  we  walked  the  horse  boldly  up  to  the 
party  in  front,  until  he  was  stopped  by 
one  of  the  gang  taking  him  by  the  bridle. 

"  Sago,  sago,"  cried  one  who  seemed  to 
act  as  a  chief,  and  whom  I  shall  thus  des- 
ignate, speaking  in  his  natural  voice, 
though  affecting  an  Indian  pronunciation. 
"How  do,  how  do? — where  come  from, 
eh  ? — where  go,  eh  ?  What  you  say,  too 
— up  rent  or  down  rent,  eh  ?  " 

"  Ve  ist  two  Charmans,"  returned  uncle 
Ro,  in  his  most  desperate  dialect,  the  ab- 
surdity of  men  who  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage resorting  to  such  similar  means  of 
deception  tempting  me  sorely  to  laugh  m 
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the  fellows'  faces  ;  "  Ve  ist  two  Charmans 
dat  ist  goin'  to  hear  a  man's  sbeak  about 
bayin  rent,  und  to  sell  vatches.  Might 
you  buy  a  vatch,  goot  shentlemans  ?  " 

Although  the  fellows  doubtless  knew 
who  we  were,  so  far  as  our  assumed 
characters  went,  and  had  probably  been 
advised  of  our  approach,  this  bait  took, 
and  there  was  a  general  jumping  up  and 
down,  and  a  common  pow-wowing  among 
them,  indicative  of  the  pleasure  such  a 
proposal  gave.  In  a  minute  the  whole 
party  were  around  us,  with  some  eight  or 
ten  more,  who  appeared  from  the  nearest 
bushes.  We  were  helped  out  of  the  wagon 
with  a  gentle  violence  that  denoted  their 
impatience.  As  a  matter  of  course,  1  ex- 
pected that  all  the  trinkets  and  watches, 
which  were  of  little  value,  fortunately, 
would  immediately  disappear ;  for  who 
could  doubt  that  men  engaged  in  attempt- 
ing to  rob  on  so  large  a  scale  as  these  fel- 
lows were  engaged  in,  would  hesitate 
about  doing  a  job  on  one  a  little  more 
diminutive.  I  was  mistaken,  however; 
some  sort  of  imperceptible  discipline  keep- 
ing those  who  were  thus  disposed,  of 
whom  there  must  have  been  some  in  such 
a  party,  in  temporary  order.  The  horse 
was  left  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway,  right  glad  to  take  his  rest' 
while  we  were  shown  the  trunk  of  a  fallen 
tree,  near  by,  on  which  to  place  our  box 
of  wares.  A  dozen  watches  were  pres- 
ently in  the  hands  of  as  many  of  these 
seeming  savages,  who  manifested  a  good 
deal  of  admiration  at  their  shining  ap- 
pearance. While  this  scene,  which  was 
half  mummery  and  half  nature,  was  in 
the  course  of  enactment,  the  chief  beck- 
oned me  to  a  seat  on  the  further  end  of 
the  tree,  and,  attended  by  one  or  two  of 
his  companions,  he  began  to  question  me 
as  follows : 

"Mind,  tell  truth,"  he  said,  making  no 
Tery  expert  actor  in  the  way  of  imita- 
tion. "Dis  'Streak  o'  Lightning,'  "  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  own  breast,  that  I 
might  not  misconceive  the  person  of  the 
warrior  who  bore  so  eminent  a  title — "  no 
good  lie  to  him — know  ebberv  t'ing  afore 
he  ask,  only  ask  for  fun — what  do  here, 
eh?" 


"  Ve  coomes  to  see  der  Injins  und  der 
beoples  at  der  villege,  dat  ve  might  sell 
our  vatches." 

"Dat  all;  sartain  ?  —  can  call  'down 
rent,'  eh?" 

"  Dat  ist  ferry  easy ;  '  down  rent,  eh  ?  " 

"  Sartain  Jarman,  eh  ? — you  no  spjr  ? — 
you  no  sent  here  by  gubbernor,  eh  ? — land- 
lord no  pay  37ou,  eh?  " 

"Vhat  might  I  spy?  Dere  ist  nothin' 
to  sp3r,  but  mans  wid  calico  faces.  Vhy 
been  you  afraid  of  der  governor  ? — I  dinks 
der  governors  be  ferry  goot  frients  of  der 
anti-rents." 

"Not  when  we  act  this  way.  Send 
horse,  send  foot  a'ter  us,  den.  T'ink 
good  friend,  too,  when  he  dare." 

"He  be  d d!".  bawled  out  one  of 

the  tribe,  in  as  good,  homely,  rustic  En- 
glish as  ever  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  a 
clown.  "If  he's  our  friend,  why  did  he 
send  the  artillery  and  horse  down  to  Hud- 
son ? — and  why  has  he  had  Big  Thun- 
der up  afore  his  infarnal  courts  ?  He  be 
d d!" 

There  was  no  mistaking  this  outpouring 
of  the  feelings  ;  and  so  "  Streak  o'  Light- 
ning" seemed  to  think  too,  for  he  whis- 
pered one  of  the  tribe,  who  took  the  plain- 
speaking  Injin  hy  the  arm  and  led  him 
away,  grumbling  and  growling,  as  the 
thunder  mutters  in  the  horizon  after  the 
storm  has  passed  on.  For  myself,  I  made 
several  profitable  reflections  concerning 
the  inevitable  fate  of  those  who  attempt 
to  "serve  God  and  Mammon."  This 
anti-rentism  is  a  question  in  which,  so  far 
as  a  governor  is  concerned,  there  is  but 
one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  en- 
force the  laws  hy  suppressing  violence,  and 
leaving  the  parties  to  the  covenants  of 
leases  to  settle  their  differences  in  the 
courts,  like  the  parties  to  any  other  con- 
tracts. It  is  a  poflr  rule  that  will  net- 
work both  ways.  Many  a  landlord  has 
made  a  hard  bargain  for  himself;  and  1 
happen  to  know  of  one  case  in  particular-, 
in  which  a  family  has  long  been,  and  is  still, 
kept  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  valu- 
able estate,  as  to  any  benefit  of  impor- 
tance, purely  by  the  circumstance  that  a 
weak-minded  possessor  of  the  property  fan- 
cied he  was  securing  souls  for  paradise  by 
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letting-  his  farms  on  leases  for  ninety-nine 
years  at  nominal  rents,  with  a  covenant 
that  the  tenant  should  g*o  twice  to  a  par- 
ticular church  !  Now,  nothing  is  plainer 
than  that  it  is  a  greater  hardship  to  the 
citizen  who  is  the  owner  of  many  farms 
so  situated,  than  to  the  citizen  who  is  the 
lessee  of  only  one  with  a  hard  covenant; 
and,  on  general  principles,  the  landlord  in 
question  would  be  most  entitled  to  relief, 
since  one  man  who  suffers  a  good  deal  is 
more  an  object  of  true  commiseration 
than  many  who  suffer  each  a  little. 
What  would  a  governor  be  apt  to  say  if 
my  landlord  should  go  with  his  com- 
plaints to  the  foot  of  the  executive  chair, 
and  tell  him  that  the  very  covenant  which 
had  led  his  predecessor  into  the  mistake 
of  thus  wasting  his  means  was  openly  dis- 
regarded ;  that  farms  worth  manj^  thou- 
sands of  dollars  had  now  been  enjoyed  by 
the  tenants  for  near  a  century  for  mere 
nominal  rents,  and  that  the  owner  of  the 
land  in  fee  had  occasion  for  his  propertj^, 
etc.,  etc.  ?  Would  the  governor  recom- 
mend legislative  action  in  that  case? 
Would  the  length  of  such  leases  induce 
him  to  recommend  that  no  lease  should 
exceed  five  years  in  duration  ?  Would  the 
landlords  who  should  get  up  a  corps  of 
Injms  to  worry  their  tenants  into  an 
abandonment  of  their  farms  be  the  ob- 
jects of  commiseration  ? — and  would  the 
law  slumber  for  years  over  their  rebel- 
lions and  depredations,  until  two  or  three 
murders  aroused  public  indignation  ?  Let 
them  answer  that  now.  As  a  landlord,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  incur  the  ridicule  that 
would  attend  even,  a  public  complaint  of 
the  hardships  of  such  a  case.  A  common 
sneer  would  send  me  to  the  courts  for  my 
remedy,  if  I  had  one,  and  the  whole  dif- 
ference between  the  "if  andifs"of  the 
two  cases  would  be  tftat  a  landlord  gives 
but  one  vote,  while  his  tenants  ma}r  be 
legion.* 

"  He  be  d d,"  muttered  the  plain- 
speaking  Injin,  as  long  as  I  could  hear 
him.     As  soon  as  released  from  his  pres- 

*This  is  no  invented  statement,  but  strictly  one 
that  is  true,  the  writer  having  himself  a  small  in- 
terest in  a  property  so  situated ;  though  he  has  not 
yet  bethought  him  of  applying  to  the  legislature 
for  relief.— Editor. 


ence,  Streak  o  Lightning  continued  his 
examination,  though  a  little  vexed  at  the 
undramatical  character  of  the  interrup- 
tion. 

"  Sartain  no  spy,  eh  ? — sartain  gubber- 
nor  no  send  him,  eh  ? — sartain  come  to 
sell  watch,  eh?  " 

"  I  coomes,  as  I  tell  ye,  to  see  if  vatches 
might  be  solt,  und  not  for  der  gobbernor ; 
I  neffer  might  see  der  mans." 

As  all  this  was  true,  my  conscience  felt 
pretty  easy  on  the  score  of  whatever 
there  might  be  equivocal  about  it. 

"What  folks  think  of  Injin  down  be- 
low, eh  ? — what  folks  say  of  anti-rent, 
eh  ? — hear  him  talk  about  much  ?  " 

"Veil,  soome  does  dink  anti-rent  ist 
goot,  and  soome  does  dink  anti-rent  ist 
bad.     Dey  dinks  as  they  wishes." 

Here  a  low  whistle  came  down  the  road, 
or  rather  down  the  bushes,  when  every 
Injin  started  up ;  each  man  very  fairly 
gave  back  the  watch  he  was  examining, 
and  in  less  than  half  a  minute  we  were 
alone  on  the  log.  This  movement  was  so 
sudden  that  it  left  us  in  a  little  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding. 
My  uncle,  however,  coolly  set  about  re- 
placing his  treasures  in  their  box,  while 
I  went  tp  the  horse,  which  had  shaken  off 
his  head-stall,  and  was  quietly  grazing 
along  the  road-side.  A  minute  or  two 
might  have  been  thus  occupied,  when  the 
trotting  of  a  horse  and  the  sound  of  wheels 
announced  the  near  approach  of  one  of 
those  vehicles  which  have  got  to  be 
almost  national — a  dearborn,  or  a  one- 
horse  wagon.  As  it  came  out  from 
behind  a  screen  of  bushes  formed  by  a 
curvature  in  the  road,  I  saw  that  it 
contained  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warren  and  his 
sweet  daughter. 

The  road  being  narrow,  and  our  vehicle 
in  its  center,  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
new-comers  to  proceed  until  we  got  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  divine  pulled  up  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  spot  where  we  stood. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Warren,  cordially,  and  using  a  word  that, 
in  his  mouth,  I  felt  meant  all  it  expressed. 
"Good  morning,  gentlemen.  Are  you 
playing  Handel  to  the  wood-nymphs,  or 
reciting  eulogies?" 
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**  Neider,  neider,  Herr  Pastor;  we  meet 
wid  coostomers  here,  and  dey  has  joost 
left  us,"  answered  uncle  Ro,  who  certain- 
ly enacted  his  part  with  perfect  dplomb, 
and  the  most  admirable  mimicry  as  to 
manner.  st  Guten  tag,  guten  tag.  Might 
der  Herr  Pastor  been  going  to  der  vil- 
lage ?  " 

u  We  are.  I  understand  there  is  to  be 
a  meeting  there  of  the  misguided  men 
called .  anti-renters,  and  that  several  of 
my  parishioners  are  likely  to  be  present. 
On  such  an  occasion  I  conceive  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  go  among  my  own  particular 
people,  and  whisper  a  word  of  advice. 
•Nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  notions 
of  propriety  than  for  a  clergyman  to  be 
mingling  and  mixing. himself  up  with  po- 
litical concerns  in  general,  but  this  is  a 
matter  that  touches  morality,  and  the 
minister  of  God  is  neglectful  of  his  duty 
who  keeps  aloof  when  a  word  of  admoni- 
tion might  aid  in  preventing  some  waver- 
ing brother  from  the  commission  of  a 
grievous  sin.  This  last  consideration  has 
brought  me  out' to  a  scene  I  could  other- 
wise most  heartily  avoid." 

This  might  be  well  enough,  I  said  to  my- 
self, but  what  has  your  daughter  to  do  in 
such  a  scene  ?  Is  the  mind  of  Mary  War- 
ren then,  after  all,  no  better  than  vulgar 
minds  in  general? — and  can  she  find  a 
pleasure  in  the  excitement  of  lectures  of 
this  cast,  and  in  that  of  public  meetings  ? 
No  surer  test  can  be  found  of  cultivation, 
than  the  manner  in  which  it  almost  in- 
tuitively shrinks  from  communion  unnec- 
essarily with  tastes  and  principles  below 
its  own  level ;  yet  here  was  the  girl  with 
whom  I  was  already  half  in*  love — and  that 
was  saying  as  little  as  could  be  said,  too 
— actually  going  down  to  the  "Little 
'Nest  "  to  hear  an  itinerant  lecturer  on 
political  economy  utter  his  crudities,  and 
to  see  and  be  seen  !  I  was  grievously  dis- 
appointed, and  would  at  the  moment  have 
cheerfully  yielded  the  best  farm  on  my  es- 
tate to  have  had  the  thing  otherwise.  My 
uncle  must  have  had  some  similar  notion, 
bj'  the  remark  he  made. 

"  Und  doost  dasjung  frau  go  to  see  the 
Injins,  too ;  to  bersuade  'em  dey  ist  fery 
vicked?" 


Mary's  face  had  been  a  little  pale  for 
her,  I  thought,  as  the  wagon  drew  up  ; 
but  it  immediately  became  scarlet.  She 
even  suffered  her  head  to  droop  a  little, 
and  then  I  perceived  that  she  cast  an  anx- 
ious and  tender  glance  at  her  father.  I 
cannot  say  whether  this  look  were  or  were 
not  intended  for  a  silent  appeal,  uncon- 
sciously made ;  but  the  father,  with  out  even 
seeing  it,  acted  as  if  he  fancied  it  might  be. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  hurriedly;  "  this  dear 
little  girl  is  doing  violence  to  all  her  feelings 
but  one,  in  venturing  to  such  a  place.  Her 
filial  piety  has  proved  stronger  than  her 
fears  and  her  tastes,  and  when  she  found 
that  go  1  would,  no  argument  of  mine  could 
persuade  her  to  remain  at  home.  I  hope 
she  will  not  repent  it." 

The  color  did  not  quit  Mary's  face,  but 
she  looked  grateful  at  finding  her  true  mo- 
tives appreciated;  and  she  even  smiled, 
though  she  said  nothing.  My  own  feelings 
underwent  another  sudden  revulsion. 
There  was  no  want  of  those  tastes  and  in- 
clinations that  can  alone  render  a  young 
woman  attractive  to  any  man  of  senti- 
ment, but  there  was  high  moral  feeling 
and  natural  affection  enough  to  overcome 
them  in  a  case  in  which  she  thought  duty 
demanded  the  sacrifice  !  It  was  very  little 
probable  that  anything  would  or  could  oc- 
cur that  day  to  render  the  presence  of 
Mary  Warren  in  the  least  necessary  01 
useful ;  but  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me  and 
very  lovely  in  her  to  think  otherwise, 
under  the  strong  impulses  of  her  filial  at- 
tachment. 

Another  idea,  however,  and  one  far  loss 
pleasant,  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of 
my  uncle  and  myself,  and  almost  at  the 
same  instant ;  it  was  this  :  the  conversa- 
tion was  carried  on  in  a  high  key,  or  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  at  some  little  distance, 
the  horse  and  part  6f  the  wagon  interpos- 
ing between  the  speakers ;  and  there  was 
the  physical  certainty  that  some  of  those 
whom  we  knew  to  be  close  at  hand,  in  the 
bushes,  must  hear  all  that  was  said,  and 
might  take  serious  offense  at  it.  Under 
this  apprehension,  therefore,  my  uncle  di- 
rected me  to  remove  our  own  vehicle  as 
fast  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  clergy- 
man might  pass.     Mr.  Warren,  how« 
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was  in  no  hurry  to  do  this,  for  he  was 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  audience  he  had, 
and  entertained  that  feeling-  toward  us 
that  men  of  liberal  acquirements  are  apt 
to  feel  when  they  see  others  of  similar  ed- 
ucations reduced  \>y  fortune  below  their 
proper  level.  He  was  consequently  desir- 
ous of  manifesting"  his  sympathy  with  us, 
and  would  not  proceed,  even  after  I  had 
opened  the  way  for  him. 

"It  is  a  painful  thing,"  continued  Mr. 
Warren,  "to  find  men  mistaking  their 
own  cupidity  for  the  workings  of  a  love 
of  liberty.  To  me  nothing  is  more  pal- 
pable than  that  this  anti-rent  movement 
is  covetousness  incited  by  the  father  of 
evil ;  j^et  you  will  find  men  among  us  who 
fancy  they  are  aiding  the  cause  of  free  in- 
stitutions by  joining  in  it,  when,  in  truth, 
they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  bring  them 
into  discredit,  and  to  insure  their  certain 
downfall,  in  the  end." 

This  was  sufficiently  awkward  ;  for,  by 
going  near  enough  to  give  a  warning  in  a 
low  voice,  and  have  that  warning  followed 
by  a  change  in  the  discourse,  we  should 
be  betraying  ourselves,  and  might  fall 
into  serious  danger.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment the  clergyman  was  thus  speaking  I 
saw  the  masked  head  of  Streak  o'  Light- 
ning appearing  through  an  opening  in 
some  small  pines  that  grew  a  little  in  the 
rear  of  the  wagon,  a  position  that  enabled 
him  to  hear  every  syllable  that  was  ut- 
tered. I  was  afraid  to  act  myself,  and 
trusted  to  the  greater  experience  of  my 
uncle.  Whether  the  last  also  saw  the 
pretended  chief  was  more  than  1  knew, 
but  he  decided  to  let  the  conversation 
go  on,  rather  leaning  to  the  anti-rent 
side  of  the  question,  as  the  course  that 
could  do  no  serious  evil,  while  it  might 
secure  our  own  safety.  It  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  say  all  these  considerations 
glanced  through  our  minds  so  swiftly  as 
to  cause  no  very  awkward  or  suspicious 
pause  in  the  discourse. 

"B'rhaps  dey  doosn't  like  to  bay 
rent?"  put  in  my  uncle,  with  a  rough- 
ness of  manner  that  was  in  accordance 
with  the  roughness  of  the  sentiment. 
"Beoples  might  radder  haf  der  landts 
for  nuttin',  dan  bay  rents  for  dem." 
Cooper — 19 


"In  that  case,  then,  let  them  go  and 
buy  lands  for  themselves  ;  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  pay  rent,  why  did  they  agree  to 
pay  rent  ?  " 

"  May  be  dey  changes  deir  minds. 
Vhat  is  goot  to-day  doosn't  always  seem 
goot  to-morrow." 

"  That  may  be  true ;  but  we  have  no 
right  to  make  others  suffer  for  our  own 
fickleness.  I  daresa3'-,  now,  that  it  might 
be  better  for  the  whole  community  that  so 
large  a  tract  of  land  as  that  included  in 
the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck,  for  in- 
stance, and  lying  as  it  does  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  State,  should  be  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  the  occupants,  than  have  it 
subject  to  the  divided  interest  that  actu- 
ally exists ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
change  is  to  be  made  by  violence,  or  by 
fraudulent  means.  In  either  of  the  latter 
cases  the  injury  done,  the  community 
would  be  greater  than  if  the  present  ten- 
ures were  to  exist  a  thousand  years.  I 
dare  say  much  the  larger  portion  of  those 
farms  can  be  bought  off  at  a  moderate  ad- 
vance on  their  actual  money-value  ;  and 
that  is  the  way  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  ; 
not  by  bullying  owners  out  of  their  prop- 
erty. If  the  State  finds  a  political  consid- 
eration of  so  much  importance  for  getting 
rid  of  the  tenures,  let  the  State  tax  itself 
to  do  so,  and  make  a  liberal  offer,  in 
addition  to  what  the  tenants  will  offer, 
and  I'll  answer  for  it  the  landlords  will 
not  stand  so  much  in  their  own  way  as  to 
decline  good  prices." 

"  But  maybes  dey  won't  sell  all  der 
landts;  dey  may  wants  to  keep  some  of 
dem." 

"They  have  a  right  to  say  yes  or  no, 
while  we  have  no  right  to  juggle  or  legis- 
late them  out  of  their  property.  The 
Legislature  of  this  State  has  quite  lately 
been  exhibiting  one  of  the  most  pitiable 
sights  the  world  has  seen  in  my  day.  It 
has  been  struggling  for  months  to  find  a 
way  to  get  round  the  positive  provisions 
of  laws  and  constitutions,  in  order  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  a  few,  to  secure 
the  votes  of  the  many." 

"  Votes  ist  a  goot  ding,  at  election  dimes 
— haw,  haw,  haw  !  "  exclaimed  my  uncle. 

Mr.  Warren  looked  both  surprised  and 
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offended.  The  coarseness  of  manner  that 
nay  uncle  had  assumed  effected  its  object 
with  the  Injins,  but  it  almost  destroyed 
the  divine's  previous  good  opinion  of  our 
characters,  and  quite  upset  his  notions  of 
our  refinement  and  principles.  There  was 
no  time  for  explanations,  however ;  for, 
just  as  my  uncle's  broad  and  well-acted 
'Miavv,  haw,  haw"  was  ended,  a  shrill 
whistle  was  heard  in  the  bushes,  and  some 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  Injins  came  whooping 
and  leaping  out  from  their  cover,  filling 
the  road  in  all  directions,  immediately 
around  the  wagons. 

Mary  Warren  uttered  a  little  scream  at 
this  startling  scene,  and  I  saw  her  arm 
clinging  to  that  of  her  father,  by  a  sort  of 
involuntary  movement,  as  if  she  would 
protect  him  at  all  hazards.  Then  she 
seemed  to  rally,  and  from  that  instant 
her  character  assumed  an  energy,  an 
earnestness,  a  spirit  and  an  intrepidity 
that  I  had  least  expected  in  one  so  mild  in 
aspect,  and  so  really  sweet  in  disposition. 

All  this  was  unnoticed  by  the  Injins. 
They  had  their  impulses,  too,  and  the  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  assist  Mr.  Warren 
and  his  daughter  to  alight  from  the  wagon. 
This  was  done  not  without  decorum  of 
manner,  and  certainly  not  without  some 
regard  to  the  holy  office  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties, and  to  the  sex  of  the  other.  Never- 
theless, it  was  done  neatly  and  expedi- 
tiously, leaving  us  all,  Mr.  Warren  and 
Mary,  my  uncle  and  myself,  with  a  cluster 
of  some  fifty  Injins  around  us,  standing 
in  the  center  of  the  highway. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

"  No  toil  in  despair, 
No  tyrant,  no  slave, 
No  bread-tax  is  there, 
With  a  maw  like  the  grave." 

All  this  was  so  suddenly  done  as  scarce 
to  leave  us  time  to  think.  There  was  one 
instant,  notwithstanding,  while  two  Injins 
were  assisting  Mary  Warren  to  jump 
from  the  wagon,  when  my  incognito  was 
in  great  danger.  Perceiving  that  the 
young  lady  was  treated  with  no  particular 
disrespect,  I  so  far  overcame  the  feeling 


as  to  remain  quiet,  though  I  silently 
changed  my  position  sufficiently  to  get 
near  her  elbow,  where  I  could  and  did 
whisper  a  word  or  two  of  encouragement. 
But  Mary  thought  only  of  her  father,  and 
had  no  fears'  for  herself.  She  saw  none 
but  him,  trembled  only  for  him,  dreaded 
and  hoped  for  him  alone. 

As  for  Mr.  Warren  himself,  he  betrayed 
no  discomposure.  Had  he  been  about  to 
enter  the  desk,  his  manner  could  not  have 
been  more  calm.  He  gazed  around  him, 
to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to  recog- 
nize any  of  his  captors,  but  suddenly 
turned  his  head  away,  as  if  struck  with 
the  expediency  of  not  learning  their 
names,  even  though  it  had  been  possible. 
He  might  be  put  on  the  stand  as  a  wit- 
ness against  some  misguided  neighbor,  did 
he  know  his  person.  All  this  was  so  ap- 
parent in  his  benevolent  countenance  that 
I  think  it  struck  some  among  the  Injins, 
and  still  believe  it  may  have  had  a  little 
influence  on  their  treatment  of  him.  A 
pot  of  tar  and  a  bag  of  feathers  had  been 
brought  into  the"  road  vhen  the  gang 
poured  out  of  the  bushes,  but  whether 
this  were  merely  accidental,  or  it  had 
originally  been  intended  to  use  them  on 
Mr,  Warren,  I  cannot  sa3r.  The  offensive 
materials  soon  and  silently  disappeared, 
and  with  them  every  sign  of  any  intentioi 
to  offer  personal  injury. 

"  What  have  I  done  that  I  am  thus  ar- 
rested in  the  public  highway,  by  men 
armed  and  disguised,  contrary  to  law?" 
demanded  the  divine,  as  soon  as  the  gen- 
eral pause  which  succeeded  the  first  move- 
ment invited  him  to  speak.  "  This  is  a 
rash  and  illegal  step,  that  may  yet  bring 
repentance." 

"No  preachee  now,"  answered  Streal 
o'  Lightning;  "preachee  for  meetin',  no 
good  for  road." 

Mr.  Warren  afterward  admitted  to  me 
that  he  was  much  relieved  by  this  reply, 
the  substitution  of  the  word  "  meeting 
for  "church"  giving  him  the  grateful  as- 
surance that  this  individual,  at  least,  was 
not  one  of  his  own  people. 

"Admonition  and  remonstrance  may  al- 
ways be  useful  when  crime  is  meditated. 
You   are  now  committing   a   felony,    for 
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which  the  State's  Prison  is  the  punish- 
ment prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  the  duties  of  my  holy  office  direct  me 
to  warn  you  of  the  consequences.  The 
earth  itself  is  but  one  of  God's  temples, 
and  his  ministers  need  never  hesitate  to 
proclaim  his  laws  on  any  part  of  it." 

It  was  evident  that  the  calm  severity  of 
the  divine,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  his  known 
character,  produced  an  impression  on  the 
gang,  for  the  two  who  had  still  hold  of 
his  arms  released  them,  and  a  little  circle 
was  now  formed,  in  the  center  of  which 
he  stood. 

"If  you  will  enlarge  this  circle,  my 
friends,"  continued  Mr.  Warren,  "and 
give  room,  I  will  address  you  here,  where 
we  stand,  and  let  yoxi  know  my  reasons 
why  I  think  your  conduct  ought  to  be — " 

"No,  no — no  preachee  here,"  suddenly 
interrupted  Streak  o'  Lightning;  "go  to 
village,  go  to  meetin'-'us' — preachee  there 
— Two  preacher,  den. — Bring  wagon  and 
put  him  in.     March,  march;  path  open." 

Although  this  was  but  an  "Injin  "  imi- 
tation of  Indian  sententiousness,  and  some- 
what of  a  caricature,  every  body  understood 
well  enough  what  was  meant.  Mr.  War- 
red offered  no  resistance,  but  suffered  him- 
self to  be  placed  in  Miller's  wagon,  with 
my  uncle  at  his  side,  without  opposition. 
Then  it  was,  however,  that  he  bethought 
himself  of  his  daughter,  though  his  daugh- 
ter had  never  ceased  to  think  of  him.  I 
had  some  little  difficulty  in  keeping  her 
from  rushing  into  the  crowd  and  clinging 
to  his  side.  Mr.  Warrert  rose,  and,  giv- 
ing her  an  encouraging  smile,  bade  her  be 
calm,  told  her  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and 
requested  that  she  would  enter  his  own 
wagon  again  and  return  home,  promising 
to  rejoin  her  as  soon  as  his  duties  at  the 
village  were  discharged. 

"Here  is  no  one  to  drive  the  horse,  my 
child,  but  our  young  German  acquaint- 
ance. The  distance  is  very  short,  and  if 
he  will  thus  oblige  me  he  can  come  down 
to  the  village  with  the  wTagon,  as  soon  as 
he  has  seen  you  safe  at  our  own  door." 

Mary  Warren  was  accustomed  to  defer 
to  her  father's  opinions,  and  she  so  far 
submitted,  now,  as  to  permit  me  to  assist 
her  into  the  wagon,  and  to  place  myself 


at  her  side,  whip  in  hand,  proud  of  and 
pleased  with  the  precious  charge  thus 
committed  to  my  care.  These  arrange- 
ments made,  the  Injins  commenced  their 
march,  about  half  of  them  preceding,  and 
the  remainder  following  the  wagon  that 
contained  their  prisoner.  Four,  however, 
walked  on  each  side  of  the  vehicle,  thus 
preventing  the  possibility  of  escape.  No 
noise  was  made,  and  little  was  said ;  the 
orders  being  given  by  signs  and  signals, 
rather  than  by  words. 

Our  wagon  continued  stationary  until 
the  party  had  got  at  least  a  hundred 
yards  from  us,  no  one  giving  any  heed  to 
our  movements.  I  had  waited  thus  long 
for  the  double  purpose  of  noting  the  man- 
ner of  the  proceedings  among  the  Injins, 
and  to  obtain  room  to  turn  at  a  spot  in 
the  road  a  short  distance  in  advance  of 
us,  and  which  was  wider  than  common. 
To  this  spot  I  now  walked  the  horse,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  turning  the  animal's 
head  in  the  required  direction  when  I  saw 
Mary  Warren's  little  gloved  hand  laid 
hurriedly  on  the  reins.  She  endeavored 
to  keep  the  head  of  the  horse  in  the  road. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  charming  girl, 
speaking  earnestly,  as  if  she  would  not  be 
denied,  "  we  will  follow  my  father  to  the 
village.  I  may  not,  must  not,  cannot 
quit  him." 

The  time  and  place  were  every  way 
propitious,  and  I  determined  to  let  Mary 
Warren  know  who  I  was.  By  doing  it  I 
might  give  her  confidence  in  me  at  a  mo- 
ment when  she  was  in  distress,  and  en- 
courage her  with  the  hope  that  I  might 
also  befriend  her  father.  At  any  rate,  I 
was  determined  to  pass  for  an  itinerant 
Dutch  music-grinder  with  her  no  longer. 

"Miss  Mary,  Miss  Warren,"  I  com- 
menced, cautiously,  and  with  quite  as 
much  hesitation  and  diffidence  of  feeling 
as  of  manner,  "  I  am  not  what  I  seem — 
that  is,  I  am  no  music-grinder." 

The  start,  the  look,  and  the  alarm  of 
my  companion  were  all  eloquent  and  nat- 
ural. Her  hand  was  still  on  the  reins, 
and  she  now  drew  on  them  so  hard  as 
actually  to  stop  the  horse.  I  thought  she 
intended  to  jump  out  of  the  vehicle  as  a 
place  no  longer  fit  for  her. 
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"Be  not  alarmed,  Miss  Warren,"  I 
said,  eagerly,  and,  I  trust,  so  earnestly 
as  to  inspire  a  little  confidence.  "You 
will  not  think  the  worse  of  me  at  finding 
I  am  your  countryman  instead  of  a  for- 
eigner, and  a  gentleman  instead  of  a 
music-grinder.  I  shall  do  all  you  ask, 
and  will  protect  you  with  my  life." 

"This is  so  extraordinary  !^-so  unusual. 
The  whole  country  appears  unsettled  ! 
Pray,  sir,  if  you  are  not  the  person  whom 
you  have  represented  yourself  to  be,  who 
are  you  ?  " 

"  One  who  admires  jowc  filial  love  and 
courage — who  honors  you  for  them  both. 
I  am  the  brother  of  your  friend,  Martha— 
I  am  Hugh  Littlepage  !  " 

The  little  hand  now  abandoned  the  reins, 
and  the  dear  girl  turned  half  round  on  the 
cushion  of  the  seat,  gazing  at  me  in  mute 
astonishment  !  I  had  been  cursing  in  my 
heart  the  lank  locks  of  the  miserable  wig 
I  was  compelled  to  wear,  ever  since  I  had 
met  with  Mary  Warren,  as  unnecessarily 
deforming  and  ugly,  for  one  might  have 
as  well  a  becoming  as  a  horridly  unbecom- 
ing disguise.  Off  went  my  cap,  therefore, 
and  off  went  the  wig  after  it,  leaving  my 
own  shaggy  curls  for  the  sole  setting  of 
my  face. 

Mary  made  a  slight  exclamation  as  she 
gazed  at  me,  and  the  deadly  paleness  of 
her  countenance  was  succeeded  by  a  slight 
blush.  A  smije,  too,  parted  her  lips,  and 
I  fancied  she  was  less  alarmed. 

"  Am  I  forgiven,  Miss  Warren, "I  asked; 
"  and  will  you  recognize  me  for  the  brother 
of  your  friend  ?  " 

"Does  Martha — does  Mrs.  Littlepage 
know  of  this?"  the  charming  girl  at 
length  asked. 

"  Both  ;  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  be- 
ing embraced  by  both  my  grandmother 
and  m3r  sister.  You  were  taken  out  of  the 
room  yesterday  by  the  first,  that  I  might 
be  left  alone  with  the  last,  for  that  very 
purpose !  " 

"  I  see  it  all  now ;  yes,  I  thought  it  sin- 
gular then,  though  I  felt  there  could  be 
no  impropriety  in  any  of  Mrs.  Littlepage's 
acts.  Dearest  Martha !  how  well  she 
played  her  part,  and  how  admirably  she 
has  kept  your  secret !  " 


"It  is  very  necessary.  You  see  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  will  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  imprudent  in  me 
to  appear  openly,  even  on  my  own  estate. 
I  have  a  written  covenant  authorizing  me 
to  visit  every  farm  near  us,  to  look  after 
my  own  interests;  yet  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  it  would  be  safe  to  visit  one 
among  them  all,  now  that  the  spirits  of 
misrule  and  covetousness  are  up  and 
doing." 

"  Replace  your  disguise  at  once,  Mr. 
Littlepage,"  said  Mary,  eagerly ;  "do — 
do  not  delay  an  instant." 

I  did  as  desired,  Mary  watching  the 
process  with  interested  and,  at  the  same 
time,  amused  eyes.  I  thought  she  looked 
as  sorry  as  I  felt  myself  when  that  lank, 
villainous  wig  was  again  performing  its 
office. 

"Am  I  as  well  arranged  as  when  we 
first  met,  Miss  Warren?  Do  I  appear 
again  the  music-grinder  ?  " 

"  I  see  no  difference,"  returned  the  dear 
girl,  laughing.  How  musical  and  cheer- 
ing to  me  were  the  sounds  of  her  voice  in 
that  little  burst  of  sweet,  feminine  merri- 
ment. "Indeed,  indeed,  I  do  not  think 
even  Martha  could  know  you  now,  for  the 
person  you  the  moment  before  seemed. 

"My  disguise  is,  then,  perfect.  I  w. 
in  hopes  it  left  a  little  that  my  frienc 
might  recognize,  while  it  effectually  coi 
cealed  me  from  my  enemies." 

"  It  does — oh  !  it  does.  Now  I  kno"\ 
who  you  are,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing 
in  your  features  the  resemblance  to  yoi 
portrait  in  the  family  gallery,  at  th< 
'Nest.  The  eyes,  too,  cannot  be  alterec 
without  artificial  brows,  and  those  you 
have  not." 

This  was  consoling ;  but  all  that  time 
Mr.  Warren  and  the  party  in  front  had 
been  forgotten.  Perhaps  it  was  excus 
able  in  two  young  persons  thus  situated, 
and  who  had  now  known  each  other 
week,  to  think  more  of  what  was  just 
then  passing  in  the  wagon,  than  to  recol 
lect  the  tribe  that  was  marching  dowi 
the  road,  and  the  errand  they  were  on. 
I  felt  the  necessity,  however,  of  nes 
consulting  my  companion  as  to  our  fu- 
ture movements.     Mary  heard  me  in  evi- 
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dent  anxiet}',  and  her  purpose  seemed 
unsettled,  for  she  changed  color  under 
each  new  impulse  of  her  feeling's. 

"If  it  were  not  for  one  thing/'  she 
answered,  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  "I 
should  insist  on  following  my  father." 

"  And  what  may  be  the  reason  of  this 
change  of  purpose  ?  " 

"  Would  it  be  altogether  safe  for  you, 
Mr.  Littlepage,  to  venture  again  among 
those  misguided  men  ?" 

"Never  think  of  me,  Miss  Warren. 
You  see  I  have  been  among  them  al- 
ready undetected,  and  it  is  my  intention 
to  join  them  again,  even  should  I  first 
have  to  take  you  home.  Decide  for  your- 
self." 

"I  will,  then,  follow  my  father.  My 
presence  may  be  the  means  of  saving  him 
from  some  indignity.'.' 

I  was  rejoiced  at  this  decision,  on  two 
accounts  ;  of  which  one  might  have  been 
creditable  enough  to  me,  while  the  other, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  rather  selfish.  I 
delighted  in  the  dear  girl's  devotion  to 
her  parent,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  her 
companj7  as  long  as  possible  that  morn- 
ing. Without  entering  into  a  very  close 
analysis  of  motives,  however,  I  drove 
down  the  road,  keeping  the  horse  on  a 
very  slow  gait,  being  in  no  particu- 
lar hurry  to  quit  my  present  fair  com- 
panion. 

Mary  and  I  had  now  a  free,  and  in 
some  sense,  a  confidential  dialogue.  Her 
manner  toward  me  had  entirely  changed  ; 
for  while  it  retained  the  modesty  and  re- 
tenue  of  her  sex  and  station,  it  displaj^ed 
much  of  that  frankness  which  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  her  great  intimacy 
at  the  'Nest,  and,  as  I  have  since  ascer- 
tained, of  her  own  ingenuous  nature. 
The  circumstance,  too,  that  she  now  felt 
she  was  with  one  of  her  own  class,  who 
had  opinions,  habits,  taste,  and  thoughts 
like  her  own,  removed  a  mountain  of  re- 
straint, and  made  her  communications 
natural  and  easy.  I  was  near  an  hour, 
I  do  believe,  in  driving  the  two  miles 
that  lay  between  the  point  where  the 
Injins  had  met  and  the  village,  and  in 
that  hour  Mary  Warren  and  I  became 
better  acquainted  than   would  have  been . 


the  case,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
in  a  year. 

In  the  first  place,  I  explained  the  rea- 
sons and  manners  of  my  early  and  unex- 
pected return  home,  and  the  motives  by 
which  I  had  been  governed  in  thus  coming 
in  disguise  on  my  own  property.  Then  I 
said  a  little  of  my  future  intentions,  and 
of  my  disposition  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
against  every  attempt  on  my  rights,  whe- 
ther they  might  come  from  the  open  vio- 
lence and  unprincipled  designs  of  those 
below,  or  the  equally  unprincipled  schemes 
of  those  above.  A  spurious  liberty  and 
political  cant  were  things  that  I  despised, 
as  every  intelligent  and  independent  man 
must ;  and  I  did  not  intend  to  be  per- 
suaded I  was  an  aristocrat,  merely  be- 
cause I  had  the  habits  of  a  gentleman,  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  had  less  political 
influence  than  the  hired  laborers  in  my 
own  service. 

Mary  Warren  manifested  a  spirit  and 
an  intelligence  that  surprised  me.  She 
expressed  her  own  belief  that  the  pro- 
scribed classes  of  the  country  had  only  to 
be  true  to  themselves  to  be  restored  to 
their  just  rights,  and  that  on  the  very 
principle  by  which  they  were  so  fast  los- 
ing them.  The  opinions  she  thus  expressed 
are  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

"  Everything  that  is  done  in  that  way," 
said  this  gentle,  but  admirable  creature, 
'*  has  hitherto  been  done  on  a  principle 
that  is  quite  as  false  and  vicious  as  that 
by  which  they  are  now  oppressed.  We 
have  had  a  great  deal  written  and  said, 
lately,  about  uniting  people  of  property, 
but  it  has  been  so  evidently  with  an  inten- 
tion to  make  money  rule,  and  that  in  its 
most  vulgar  and  vicious  manner,  that 
persons  of  right  feelings  would  not  unite 
in  such  an  effort ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
Mr.  Littlepage,  that  if  the  gentlemen  of 
New  York  would  form  themselves  into  an 
association  in  defense  of  their  rights,  and 
for  nothing  else,  and  let  it  be  known  that 
they  would  not  be  robbed  with  impunity, 
they  are  numerous  enough  and  powerful 
enough  to  put  down  this  anti-rent  project 
by  the  mere  force  of  numbers.  Thou- 
sands would  join  them  for  the  sake  of  prin- 
ciples, and  the  country  might  be  left  to 
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the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  liberty., 
without  getting-  any  of  the  fruits  of  its 
cant." 

This  is  a  capital  idea,  and  might  easily 
be  carried  out.  It  requires  nothing"  but  a 
little  self-denial,  with  the  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  doing  something,  if  the  down- 
ward tendency  is  to  be  ever  checked  short 
of  civil  war,  and  a  revolution  that  is  to  let 
in  despotism  in  its  more  direct  form  ;  des- 
potism, in  the  indirect,  is  fast  appearing 
among  us,  as  it  is. 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  proposition  for  the 
legislature  to  appoint  special  commission- 
ers, who  are  to  settle  all  the  difficulties 
between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants," 
I  remarked,  "a,  scheme  in  the  result  of 
which  some  people  profess  to  have  a  faith. 
I  regard  it  as  only  one  of  the  many  pro- 
jects that  have  been  devised  to  evade  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,  as 
they  now  exist." 

Mary  Warren  seemed  thoughtful  for  a 
moment;  then  her  eye  and  face  bright- 
ened as  if  she  were  struck  with  some 
thought  suddenly ;  after  which  the  color 
deepened  on  her  cheek,  and  she  turned  to 
me  as  if  half  doubting,  and  yet  half  de- 
sirous of  giving  utterance  to  the  idea 
that  was  uppermost. 

"  You  wish  to  say  something,  Miss 
Warren  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  it  will  be  very  silly — and  I 
hope  you  won't  think  it  pedantic  in  a 
girl,  but  really  it  does  look  so  to  me — 
what  difference  would  there  be  between 
such  a  commission  and  the  Star-Chamber 
judges  of  the  Stuarts,  Mr.  Littlepage  ?  " 

"  Not  much  in  general  principles,  cer- 
tainly, as  both  Would  be  the  instruments 
of  tyrants  ;  but  a  very  important  one  in 
a  great  essential.  The  Star-Chamber 
courts  were  legal,  whereas  this  commis- 
sion would  be  flagrantly  illegal ;  the 
adoption  of  a  special  tribunal  to  effect 
certain  purposes  that  could  exist  only 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  constitution, 
both  in  its  spirit  and  its  letter.  Yet 
this  project  comes  from  men  who  prate 
about  the  '  spirit  of  the  institutions,' 
which  they  clearly  understand  to  be  their 
own  spirit,  let  that  be  what  it  ma}'." 

"  Providence,  I  trust,  will  not  smile  on 


1  such  desperate  efforts  to  do  wrong  !  "  said 
Mary  Warren,  solemnly. 

"  One  hardly  dare  look  into  the  inscru- 
table wa37s  of  a  Power  that  has  its  motives 
so  high  beyond  our  reach.  Providence 
permits  much  evil  to  be  done,  and  is  very 
apt  to  be,  as  Frederick  of  Prussia  ex- 
pressed it,  on  the  side  of  strong  battalions, 
so  far  as  human  vision  can  penetrate.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  I  feel  certain,  and  that 
is,  they  who  are  now  the  most  eager  to 
overturn  everything  to  effect  present  pur- 
poses, will  be  made  to  repent  of  it  bitterly, 
either  in  their  own  persons,  or  in  those  of 
their  descendants." 

"  That  is  what  is  meant,  my  father  says, 
by  visiting  '  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generations.'  But  there  is  the  party,  with 
their  prisoners,  just  entering  the  village. 
Who  is  3'our  companion,  Mr.  Littlepage 
— One  hired  to  act  as  an  assistant  ?  " 

11  It  is  my  uncle  himself.  You  have  ofter 
heard,  I  should  think,  of  Mr.  Roger  Littk 
page?  " 

Mary  gave  a  little  exclamation  at  heai 
ng  this,  and  she  almost  laughed.     Aftei 
a  short  pause  she  blushed  brightly,  and 
turned  to  me  as  she  said — 

"And  my  father  and  I  have  suppose 
you,  the  one  a  peddler,  and  the  other 
street-musician  ! " 

"But   beddlars  and  moosic-grinders 
goot  etications,  as  might  be  panished  U 
deir  bolitics." 

Now,  indeed,  she  laughed  out,  for  the 
long  and  frank  dialogue  we  had  held  to- 
gether made  this  change  to  broken  En- 
glish seem  as  if  a  third  person  had  joined 
us.  I  profited  by  the  occasion  to  exhort 
the  dear  girl  to  be  calm,  and  not  to  feel 
any  apprehension  on  the  subject  of  her 
father.  I  pointed  out  how  little  probable 
it  was  that  violence  would  be  offered  to  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  showed  her,  by 
the  number  of  persons  that  had  collec 
in  the  village,  that  it  was  itnpossible  he 
should  not  have  many  warm  and  devoted 
friends  present.  I  also  gave  her  permis- 
sion to,  nay,  requested  she  would  tell  Mr. 
Warren  the  fact  of  my  uncle's  and  my 
own  presence,  and  the  reasons  of  our  dis 
guises,   trusting  altogether  to  the  vei 
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obvious  interest  the  dear  girl  took  in  our 
safety,  that  she  would  add,  of  her  own 
accord,  the  necessary  warning-  on  the  sub- 
ject of  secrecy.  Just  as  this  conversation 
ended  we  drove  into  the  hamlet,  and  I 
helped  my  fair  companion  to  alight. 

Mary  Warren  now  hastened  to  seek  her 
father,  while  I  was  left  to  take  care  of  the 
horse.  This  I  did  by  fastening-  him  to  the 
rails  of  a  fence,  that  was  lined  for  a  long- 
distance by  horses  and  wag-ons  drawn  up 
by  the  wayside.  Surprisingly  few  persons 
in  the  country,  at  this  day,  are  seen  on 
horseback.  Notwithstanding-  the  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  the  population, 
ten  horsemen  were  to  be  met  with  forty 
years  ag-o,  by  all  accounts,  on  the  high- 
Ways  of  the  State,  for  one  to-day.  The  well- 
known  vehicle,  called  a  dearborn,  with  its 
four  light  wheels  and  mere  shell  of  a  box, 
is  in  such  general  use  as  to  have  super- 
seded almost  every  other  species  of  con- 
veyance. Coaches  and  chariots  are  no 
longer  met  with,  except  in  the  towns; 
and  even  the  coachee,  the  Epglish  soci- 
able, which  was  once  so  common,  has  very 
generally  given  way  to  a  sort  of  carriage- 
wagon,  that  seems  a  very  general  favor- 
ite. My  grandmother,  who  did  use  the 
stately-looking  and  elegant  chariot  in 
town,  had  nothing  but  this  carriage- 
wagon  in  the  country ;  and  I  question  if 
one-half  of  the  population  of  the  State 
would  know  what  to  call  "the  former 
vehicle,  if  they  should  see  it. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  collection 
of  people  assembled  at  Little  "Nest  on 
this  occasion  had  been  brought  together 
in  dearborns,  of  which  there  must  have 
been  between  two  and  three  hundred  lin- 
ing the  fences  and  crowding  the  horse- 
sheds  of  the  two  inns.  The  American 
countryman,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  is  stilL  quite  rustic  in  many  of  his 
notions ;  though  on  the  whole,  less  marked 
in  this  particular  than  his  European  coun- 
terpart. As  a  rule,  he  has  yet  to  learn 
that  the  little  liberties  which  are  toler- 
ated in  a  thinly  peopled  district,  and  which 
are  of  great  moment  when  put  in  practice 
under  such  circumstances,  become  oppres- 
sive and  offensive  when  reverted  to  in 
places  of  much    resort.     The    habits    of 


1  popular  control,  too,  come  to  aid  in  mak- 
ing them  fancy  that  what  everybody  does 
in  their  part  of  the  country  can  have  no 
great  harm  in  it.  It  was  in  conformity 
with  this  tendency  of  the  institutions, 
perhaps,  that  very  many  of  the  vehicles 
I  have  named  were  thrust  into  improper 
places,  stopping  up  the  footways,  imped- 
ing the  entrances  to  doors,  here  and  there 
letting  down  bars  without  permission, 
and  garnishing  orchards  and  pastures 
with  one-horse  wagons.  Nothing  was 
meant  by  all ,  these  liberties  beyond  a 
desire  to  dispose  of  the  horses  and  vehicles 
in  the  manner  easiest  to  their  owners. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  some  connection 
between  the  institutions  and  these  little 
liberties  which  some  statesmen  might 
fancy  existed  in  the  spirit  of  the  former. 
This,  however,  was  a  capital  mistake,  in- 
asmuch as  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  is 
to  be  found  in  the  laws,  which  prohibit 
and  punish  all  sorts  of  trespasses,  and 
which  are  enacted  expressly  to  curb  the 
tendencies  of  human  nature  !  No,  no,  as 
my  uncle  Ro  says,  nothing  can  be  less 
alike,  sometimes,  than  the  spirit  of  insti- 
tutions and  their  tendencies. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  nearly  as  many 
females  as  men  had  collected  at  the.  Little 
'Nest  on  this  occasion.  As  for  the  Injins, 
after  escorting  Mr.  Warren  as  far  as  the 
village,  as  if  significantly  to  admonish  him 
of  their  presence,  they  had  quietly  re- 
leased him,  permitting  him  to  go  where 
he  pleased.  Mary  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  him,  and  I  saw  her  at  his  side, 
apparently  in  conversation  with  Oppor- 
tunity and  her  brother,  Seneca,  as  soon 
as  I  moved  down  the  road,  after  securing 
the  horses.  The  Injins  themselves  kept  a 
little  aloof,  having  my  uncle  in  their  very 
center  ;  not  as  a  prisoner,  for  it  was  clear 
no  one  suspected  his  character,  but  as  a 
peddler.  The  watches  were  out  again, 
and  near  half  of  the  whole  gang  seemed 
busy  in  trading,  though  I  thought  that 
some  among  them  were  anxious  and  dis- 
trustful. 

It  was  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  men 
who  were  raising  the  cry  of  "aristoc- 
racy "  against  those  who  happened  to  be 
richer   than    themselves,  while  they  did 
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not  possess  a  single  privilege  or  power 
that,  substantially,  was  not  equally 
shared  by  every  other  man  in  the  coun- 
try, thus  openly  arrayed  in  defiance  of 
law,  and  thus  violently  trampling-  the  law 
under  their  feet.  What  made  the  specta- 
cle more  painful  was  the  certainty  that 
was  obtained  by  their  very  actions  on  the 
ground,  that  no  small  portion  of  these  In- 
jins  were  mere  boys,  led  on  by  artful  and 
knavish  men,  and  who  considered  the 
whole  thing  a  joke.  When  the  laws  fall 
so  much  into  disrepute  as  ,to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  jokes  of  this  sort,  it  is  time  to  in- 
quire into  their  mode  of  administration. 
Does  any  one  believe  that  fifty  landlords 
could  have  thus  flown  into  the  face  of  a 
recent  enactment,  and  committed  felony 
openly,  and  under  circumstances  that  had 
rendered  their  intentions  no  secret,  for  a 
time  long  enough  to  enable  the  authori- 
ties to  collect  a  force  sufficient  to  repress 
them  ?  My  own  opinion  is,  that  had  Mr. 
Stephen  Rensselaer,  and  Mr.  William 
Rensselaer,  and  Mr.  Harry  Livingston, 
and  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Livingston,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Littlepage, 
and  fifty  more  that  I  could  name,  been 
caught  armed  and  disguised,  in  order  to 
defend  the  rights  of  property  that  are 
solemnly  guaranteed  in  these  institutions, 
of  which  it  would  seem  to  be  the  notion  of 
some  that  it  is  the  "spirit  "  to  dispossess 
them,  we  should  all  of  us  have  been  the 
inmates  of  States'  prisons,  without  legis- 
lators troubling  themselves  to  pass  laws 
for  our  liberation  !  This  is  another  of  the 
extraordinary  features  of  American  aris- 
tocracy, which  almost  deprives  the  noble 
of  the  everyday  use  and  benefits  of  the 
law.  It  would  be  worth  our  while  to  lose 
a  moment  in  inquiring  into  the  process  by 
which  such  strange  results  are  brought 
about,  but  it  is  fortunately  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  circumstance  that  the 
principle  will  be  amply  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative. 

A  stranger  could  hardly  have  felt  the 
real  character  of  this  meeting  by  noting 
the  air  and  manner  of  those  who  had 
come  to  attend  it.  The  "armed  and  dis- 
guised" kept  themselves  in  a  body,  it  "is 
true,  and  maintained,  in  a  slight  degree, 


the  appearance  of  distinctness  from  "  the 
people,"  but  many  of  the  latter  stopped 
to  speak  to  these  men,  and  were  appar- 
ently on  good  terms  with  them.  Not  a 
few  of  the  gentler  sex,  even,  appeared  to 
have  acquaintances  in  the  gang ;  and  it 
would  have  struck  a  political  philosopher 
from  the  other  hemisphere  with  some  sur- 
prise, to  have  seen  the  "people"  thus 
tolerating  the  fellows  who  were  openly 
trampling  on  a  law  that  the  "people" 
themselves  had  just  enacted  !  A  political 
philosopher  from  amOng  ourselves,  how- 
ever, might  have  explained  the  seeming 
contradiction  by  referring  it  to  the 
"  spirit  of  the  institutions."  If  one  were 
to  ask  Hugh  Littlepage  to  solve  the 
difficulty,  he  would  have  been  very  apt  to 
answer  that  the  "  people"  of  Ravensnest 
wanted  to  compel  him  to  sell  lands  which 
he  did  not  wish  to  sell,  and  that  not  a  few 
of  them  were  anxious  to  add  to  the  com- 
pulsory bargains  conditions  as  to  price 
that  would  rob  him  of  about  one-half  of 
his  estate  j  and  that  what  the  Albany 
philosophers  called  the  "  spirit  of  the  in- 
stitutions," was,  in  fact,  a  "spirit  of  the 
devil,"  which  the  institutions  were  ex- 
pressly designed  to  hold  in  subjeetion  ! 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  out  -  door 
management  going  on,  as  might  be  seen 
by  the  private  discussions  that  were  held 
between  pairs,  under  what  is  called  the 
"horse-shedding"  process.  This  "hors 
shedding  "  process,  I  understand,  is  wc 
known  among  us,  and  extends  not  onty  to 
politics,  but  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Your  regular  "  horse-shedder  "  is 
employed  to  frequent  taverns  where  jurors 
stay,  and  drop  hints  before  them  touching 
the  merits  of  causes  known  to  be  on  the 
calendars  ;  possibly  contrives  to  get  into 
a  room  with  six  or  eight  beds,  in  which 
there  majr  accidentally  be  a  juror,  or  even 
two,  in  a  bed,  when  he  drops  into  a  nat- 
ural conversation  on  the  merits  of  some 
matter  at  issue,  praises  one  of  the  partie 
while  he  drops  dark  hints  to  the  prejudic 
of  the  other,  and  makes  his  own  represei 
tations  of  the  facts  in  a  way  to  sea  it 
the  seed  where  he  is  morally  certain  it 
will  take  root  and  grow.  All  this  time  he 
is  not  conversing  with  a  juror,  not  he :  he 
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is  only  assuming-  the  office  of  the  judge  by 
anticipation,  and  dissecting  evidence  be- 
fore it  has  been  given,  in  the  ear  of  a  par- 
ticular friend.  It  is  true  there  is  a  law 
against  doing  anything  of  the  sort ;  it  is 
true  there  is  a  law  to  punish  the  editor  of 
a  newspaper  who*  shall  publish  anything 
to  prejudice  the  interests  of  litigants ;  it 
is  true  the  ''horse-shedding  process"  is 
flagrantly  wicked,  and  intended  to  destroy 
most  of  the  benefits  of  the  jury  system ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  "spirit 
of  the  institutions"  carries  everything 
before  it,  and  men  regard  all  these  laws 
and  provisions,  as  well  as  the  eternal 
principles  of  right,  precisely  as  if  they 
had  no  existence  at  all,  or  as  if  a  freeman 
were  above  the  law.  He  makes  the  law, 
and  why  should  he  not  break  it  ?  Here  is 
another  effect  of  the  "  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tutions." 

At  length  the  bell  rang,  and  the  crowd 
began  to  move  toward  the  "meetin-'us'." 
This  building  was  not  that  which  had 
been  originally  constructed,  and  at  the 
raising  of  which  I  have  heard  it  said,  my 
dear  old  grandmother,  then  a  lovely  and 
spirited  girl  of  nineteen,  had  been  conspic- 
uous for  her  coolness  and  judgment,  but  a 
far  more  pretending  successor.  The  old 
building  had  been  constructed  on  the  true 
model  of  the  highest  dissenting  spirit — a 
spirit  that  induced  its  advocates  to  quar- 
rel with  good  taste  as  well  as  religious 
dogmas,  in  order  to  make  the  chasm  as 
wide  as  possible — while  in  this,  some  con- 
cessions had  been  made  to  the  temper  of 
the  times.  I  very  well  remember  the  old 
</  meetin'-'us',"  at  the  "  Little  'Nest,"  for 
it  was  pulled  down  to  give  place  to  its 
more  pretending  successor  after  I  had  at- 
tained my  sixteenth  year.  A  description 
of  both  may  let  the  reader  into  the  secret 
of  our  rural  church  architecture. 

The  "old 'Neest  meetin'-'us',"  like  its 
successor,  was  of  a  hemlock  frame,  cov- 
ered with  pine  clapboards,  and  painted 
white.  Of  late  years,  the  paint  had  been 
of  a  most  fleeting  quality,  the  oil  seeming 
to  evaporate  instead  of  striking  in  and 
setting,  leaving  the  coloring  matter  in  a 
somewhat  decomposed  condition,  to  rub 
off  by   friction   and    wash    away   in   the 


rains.  The  house  was  a  stiff,  formal  par- 
allelogram, resembling  a  man  with  high 
shoulders,  appearing  to  be  "stuck-up." 
It  had  two  rows  of  formal,  short  and  un- 
graceful windows,  that  being  a  point  in 
orthodoxy  at  the  period  of  its  erection.  It 
had  a  tower,  uncouth,  and  in  some  respects 
too  large  and  others  too  small,  if  one  can 
reconcile  the  contradiction  ;  but  there  are 
anomalies  of  this  sort  in  art,  as  well  as  in 
nature.  On  top  of  this  tower  stood  a  long- 
legged  belfr3%  which  had  got  a  very  dan- 
gerous, though  a  very  common  propen- 
sity in  ecclesiastical  matters;  in  other 
words,  it  had  begun  to  "cant."  It  was 
this  diversion  from  the  perpendicular 
which  had  suggested  the  necessity  of 
erecting  a  new  edifice,  and  the  building 
in  which  the  "lecture  "  on  feudal  tenures 
and  aristocracy  was  now  to  be  delivered. 

The  new  meeting-house  at  Little  'Nest 
was  a  much  more  pretending  edifice  than 
its  predecessor.  It  was  also  of  wood,  but 
a  bold  diverging  from  "  first  principles  " 
had  been  ventured  on,  not  only  in  the 
physical,  but  in  the  moral  church.  The 
last  was  "  new-school  ";  as,  indeed,  was 
the  first.  What  "new-school  "  means,  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  I  do  not  exactly  know, 
but  I  suppose  it  to  be  some  improvement 
on  some  other  improvement  of  the  more 
ancient  and  venerable  dogmas  of  the  sect 
to  which  it  belongs.  These  improvements 
on  improvements  are  rather  common 
among  us,  and  are  favorably  viewed  by  a 
great  number  under  the  name  of  progress ; 
though  he  who  stands  at  a  little  distance 
can,  half  the  time,  discover  that  the 
parties  in  progress  very  often  come  out  at 
the  precise  spot  from  which  they  started. 

Eor  my  part,  I  find  so  much  wisdom  in 
the  Bible — so  profound  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  of  its  tendencies — 
counsel  so  comprehensive  and  so  safe,  and 
this  solely  in  reference  to  the  things  of 
this  life,  that  I  do  not  believe  everything 
is  progress  in  the  right  direction  because 
it  sets  us  in  motion  on  paths  that  are  not 
two  thousand  years  old  !  I  believe  that 
we  have  quite  as  much  that  ought  to  be 
kept,  as  of  that  which  ought  to  be  thrown 
away ;  and  while  I  admit  the  vast  number 
of  abuses  that  have  grown  up  in  the  old 
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world,  under  the  "  spirit  of  their  institu- 
tions," as  our  philosophers  would  say,  I 
can  see  a  goodly  number  that  are  also 
growing1  up  here,  certainty  not  under  the 
same  "  spirit,"  unless  we  refer  them  both, 
as  a  truly  wise  man  would,  to  our  common 
and  miserable  nature. 

The  main  departure  from  first  prin- 
ciples, in  the  sense  of  material  things,  was 
in  the  fact  that  the  new  meeting-house 
had  only  one  row  of  windows,  and  that 
the  windows  of  that  row  had  the  pointed 
arch.  The  time  has  been  when  this  cir- 
cumstance would  have  created  a  schism 
in  the  theological  world  ;  and  I  hope  that 
my  youth  and  inexperience  will  bo  par- 
doned, if  I  respectfully  suggest  that  a 
pointed  arch,  or  any  other  arch  in  wood, 
ought  to  create  another  in  the  world  of 
taste. 

But  in  we  went,  men,  women  and 
children  ;  uncle  Ro,  Mr.  Warren,  Mary, 
Seneca,  Opportunitj7,  and  all,  the  Injins 
excepted.  For  some  reason  connected 
with  their  policy,  those  savages  remained 
outside,  until  the  whole  audience  had  as- 
sembled in  grave  silence.  The  orator 
was  in,  or  on,  a  sort  of  stage,  which 
was  made,  under  the  new-light  system 
in  architecture,  to  supersede  the  old,  in- 
convenient, and  ugry  pulpit,  supported  on 
each  side  by  two  divines,  of  what  denom- 
ination I  shall  not  take  on  myself  to  say. 
It  will  be  sufficient  if  I  add,  Mr.  Warren 
was  not  one  of  them.  He  and  Mary  had 
taken  their  seats  quite  near  the  door,  and 
under  the  gallery.  I  saw  that  the  rector 
was  uneasy  the  moment  the  lecturer  and 
his  two  supporters  entered  the  pulpit  and 
appeared  on  the  stage  ;  and  at  length  he 
arose,  and,  followed  by  Mary,  he  suddenly 
left  the  building.  In  an  instant  I  was  at 
their  side,  for  it  struck  me  indisposition 
was  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  movement. 
Fortunately,  at  this  moment,  the  whole 
audience  rose  in  a  body,  and  one  of  the 
ministers  commenced  an  extempore 
prayer. 

At  that  instant,  the  Injins  had  drawn 
themselves  up  around  the  building,  close 
to  its  sides,  and  under  the  open  windows, 
in  a  position  that -enabled  them  to  hear 
all  that  passed.     As  I  afterward  learned, 


this  arrangement  was  made  with  an  un- 
derstanding with  those  within,  one  of  tbe 
ministers  having  positively  refused  to  ad- 
dress the  throne  of  grace  so  long  as  any 
of  the  tribe  were  present.  Well  has  it 
been  said,  that  man  often  strains  at  a 
gnat,  and  swallows  a  camel ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"I tell  thee,  Jack  Cade,  the  clothier  means  to 
dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  put  a 
new  nap  upon  it."— King  Henry  VI. 

As  I  knew  Mary  must  have  communi- 
cated to  her  father  my  real  name,  I  did 
not  hesitate,  as  I  ought  to  have  done  in 
my  actual  dress  and  in  my  assumed  char 
acter,  about  following  them,  in  order 
inquire  if  I  could  be  of  any  service.  I  nev 
saw  distress  more  strongly  painted  in  an 
man's  countenance  than  it  was  in  that  of 
Mr.  Warren,  when  I  approached.  So  very 
obvious,  indeed,  was  his  emotion,  that  I 
did  not  venture  to  obtrude  myself  on  him, 
but  followed  in  silence  ;  and  he  and  Mary 
slowly  walked,  side  by  side,  across  the 
street  to  the  stoop  of  a  house,  of  which  alt 
the  usual  inmates  had  probably  gone  in 
the  other  direction.  Here  Mr.  Warren 
took  a  seat,  Mary  still  at  his  side,  while  I 
drew  near,  standing  before  him. 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Littlepage,"  the 
vine  at  length  said,  with  a  smile  so  pain- 
ful it  was  almost  haggard,  "  for,  so  Mary 
tells  me  you  should  be  called — I  thank  \rou. 
for  this  attention,  sir — but,  it  will  be  ov 
in  another  minute — I  feel  better  now,  an 
shall  be  able  to  command  myself." 

No  more  was  then  said,  concerning  the 
reason  of  this  distress ;  but  Mary  has 
since  explained  to  me  its  cause.  When 
her  father  went  into  the  meeting-house, 
he  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  any- 
thing like  a  religious  service  would  be 
dragged  into  the  ceremonies  of  such 
day.  The  two  ministers  on  the  stage  fi 
gave  him  the  alarm  ;  when  a  most  painf 
struggle  occurred  in  his  mind,  whether  or 
not  he  should  remain,  and  be  a  party  to 
the  mockery  of  addressing  God  in  prayer, 
in  an  assembly  collected  to  set  at  naught 
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one  of  the  plainest  of  his  laws — nay,. with 
banded  felons  drawn  up  around  the  build- 
ing", as  principal  actors  in  the  whole  mum- 
mery. 'The  alternative  was  for  him,  a 
minister  of  the  altar,  to  seem  to  quit  those 
who  were  about  to  join  in  prayer,  and  to 
do  this  moreover  under  circumstances 
which  might  appear  to  others  as  if  he  re- 
jected all  worship  but  that  which  was  in 
accordance  with  his  own  views  of  right,  a 
notion  that  would  be  certain  to  spread  far 
and  near,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
own  people.  But  the  first,  as  he  viewed 
the  matter,  involved  a  species  of  blas- 
phemy ;  and  yielding  to  his  feelings,  he 
took  the  decided  step  he  had,  intending  to 
remain  out  of  the  building,  until  the  more 
regular  business  of  the  day  commenced. 

It  is  certain  Mr.  Warren,  who  acted 
under  the  best  impulse  of  Christian  feel- 
ing, a  reverence  for  God,  and  a  profound 
wish  not  to  be  a  party  in  offending  him 
with  the  mockery  of  worship  under  such 
circumstances,  has  lost  much  influence, 
and  made  many  enemies,  by  the  step  he 
then  took.  The  very  same  feeling  which 
has  raised  the  cry  of  aristocracy  against 
every  gentleman  who  dwells  in  sufficiently 
near  contact  with  the  masses  to  distin- 
guish his  habits  from  those  around  him ; 
which  induces  the  eastern  emigrant,  who 
comes  from  a  state  of  society  where  there 
are  no  landlords,  to  fancy  those  he  finds 
here  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  because  he 
is  not  a  landlord  himself ;  which  enables 
the  legislator  to  stand  up  in  his  place, 
and  unblushingly  talk  about  feudal  us- 
ages, and  the  very  instant  he  is  demon- 
strating that  equal  rights  are  denied  to 
those  he  would  fain  stigmatize  as  feudal 
lords,  has  extended  to  religion,  and  the 
Church  of  which  Mr.  Warren  was  a  min- 
ister, is  very  generally  accused  of  being 
aristocratic,  too  !  This  charge  is  brought 
because  it  has  claims  which  other  Churches 
affect  to  renounce  and  reject  as  forming 
no  part  of  the  faith  ;  but  the  last  cannot 
remain  easy  -under  their  own  decision ; 
and  while  they  shout,  and  sing  that  they 
have  found  a  "  Church  without  a  bishop," 
the}-  hate  the  Church  that  has  a  bishop, 
because  it  has  something  they  do  not 
possess  themselves,  instead  of  pitying  its 


deluded  members,  if  they  believe  them 
wrong.  This  will  not  be  admitted  gener- 
ally, but  it  is  nevertheless  true  ;  and  be- 
trays itself  in  a  hundred  ways.  It  is  seen 
in  the  attempt  to  call  their  own  priests 
bishops,  in  the  feeling  so  manifest  when- 
ever a  cry  can  be  raised  against  their  ex- 
istence, and  in  the  general  character  of 
these  theological  rallies,  whenever  they 
do  occur. 

For  one,  I  see  a  close  analog}'-  between 
my  own  Church,  as  it  exists  in  this  coun- 
try, and  comparing  it  with  that  from 
which  it  sprung,  and  to  those  which  sur- 
round it,  and  the  true  political  circum- 
stances of  the  two  hemispheres.  In  dis- 
carding a  vast  amount  of  surplusage,  in 
reducing  the  orders  of  the  ministry,  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  to  their 
primitive  number,  three,  and  in  rejecting 
all  connection  with  the  State,  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
assumed  the  position  it  was  desirous  to 
fill ;  restoring,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  apostolical  ages,  while  it  does 
not  disregard  the  precepts  and  practices 
of  the  apostles  themselves.  It  has  not  set 
itself  above  antiquity  and  authority,  but 
merely  endeavored  to  sustain  them,  with- 
out the  encumbrances  of  more  modern 
abuses.  Thus,  too,  has  it  been  in  political 
things.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
create  new  organic  social  distinctions  in 
this  country,  but  solely  to  disencumber 
those  that  are  inseparable  from  the  exist- 
ence of  all  civilized  society,  of  the  clumsy 
machinery  with  which  the  expedients  of 
military  oppressors  had  invested  them. 
The  real  sages  of  this  country,  in  founding 
its  institutions,  no  more  thought  of  getting 
rid  of  the  landlords  of  the  country,  than 
the  Church  thought  of  getting  rid  of  its 
bishops.  The  first  knew  that  the  grada- 
tions of  property  were  an  inevitable  inci- 
dent of  civilization ;  that  it  would  not  be 
wise,  if  it  were  possible,  to  prevent  the 
affluent  from  making  large  investments  in 
the  soil ;  and  that  this  could  not  be  done 
in  practice,  without  leaving  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  Because  landlords, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  possessed 
privileges  that  were  not  necessary  to  the 
natural  or  simple  existence  of  the  char- 
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acter,  was  no  reason  for  destroying-  the 
character  itself ;  any  more  than  the  fact 
that  the  bishops  of  England  possess  an  au- 
thority the  apostles  knew  nothing-  of,  ren- 
dered it  proper  for  the  American  branch 
of  the  Church  to  do  away  with  an  office 
that  came  from  the  apostles.  But  envy 
and  jealousy  do  not  pause  to  reflect  on 
such  things ;  it  is  enough  for  them,  in  the 
one  case,  that  you  and  yours  have  estates 
and  occupy  social  positions,  that  I  and 
mine  do  not,  and  cannot  easily,  occupy 
and  possess ;  therefore  I  will  oppose  you, 
and  join  my  voice  to  the  cry  of  those  who 
wish  to  get  their  farms  for  nothing ;  and 
in  the  other,  that  you  have  bishops  when 
we  can  have  none,  without  abandoning  our 
present  organization  and  doctrines. 

I  dwell  on  these  points  at  some  little 
length,  because  the  movement  of  Mr. 
Warren  and  myself,  at  that  moment,  had 
a  direct  influence  on  the  circumstances 
that  will  soon  be  related.  It  is  probable 
that  fully  one-half  of  those  collected  in 
the  Little  'Nest  meeting-house  that  morn- 
ing, as  they  stood  up,,  and  lent  a  sort  of 
one-sided  and  listless  attention  to  the 
prayer,  were  thinking  of  the  scandalous 
and  aristocratical  conduct  of  Mr.  Warren, 
in  "goin'  out  o'  meetin'  just  as  meetin' 
went  to  prayers ! "  Few,  indeed,  were 
they  who  would  be  likely  to  ascribe  any 
charitable  motive  for  the  act;  and  probably 
not  one  of  those  present  thought  of  the 
true  and  conscientious  feeling  that  had  in- 
duced it.  So  the  world  wags  !  It  is  cer- 
tain that  a  malignant  and  bitter  feeling 
was  got  up  against  the  wortlry  rector  on 
that  occasion,  and  for  that  act,  which  has 
not  yet  abated,  and  which  will  not  abate 
in  many  hundreds,  until  the  near  approach 
of  death  shall  lay  bare  to  them  the  true 
character  of  so  many  of  their  own  feel- 
ings. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Mr.  Warren 
entirety  regained  his  composure.  At 
length  he  spoke  to  me,  in  his  usual  benev- 
olent and  mild  way,  saying  a  few  words 
that  were  complimentary,  on  the  subject 
of  my  return,  while  he  expressed  his  fears 
that  my  uncle  Ro  and  myself  had  been  im- 
prudent in  thus  placing  ourselves,  as  it 
might  be,  in  the  lion's  jaws. 


"You  have  certainly  made  your  dis- 
guises so  complete,"  he  added,  smiling, 
"  as  to  have  escaped  wonderfully  well  so 
far.  That  you  should  deceive  Mary  and 
nryself  is  no  great  matter,  since  neither  of 
us  ever  saw  you  before ;  b,ut  the  manner 
in  which  your  nearest  relatives  have  been 
misled  is  surprising.  Nevertheless,  you 
have  every  inducement  to  be  cautious,  for 
hatred  and  jealousy  have  a  penetration 
that  does  not  belong  even'to  love." 

"We  think  we  are  safe,  sir,"  I  an- 
swered, "  for  we  are  certainly  within  the 
statute.  We  are  too  well  aware  of  our 
miserable  aristocratical  condition  to  place 
ourselves  within  the  grasp  of  the  law,  for 
such  are  our  eminent  privileges  as  a 
landed  nobility,  that  we  are  morally  cer- 
tain either  of  us  would  not  only  be  sent  to 
the  State's  prison  were  he  to  be  guilty  of 
the  felony  those  Injins  are  committing,  and 
will  commit,  with  a  perfect  impunity,  but 
that  he  would  be  kept  there,  as  long  as  a 
single  tear,  of  anguish  could  be  wrung 
from  one  of  those  who  are  classed  with 
the  aristocracy.  Democracy  alone  finds 
any  stympathy  in  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  American  justice." 

'"I  am  afraid  that  j^our  irony  has  only 
too  much  truth  in  it.  But  the  movement 
around  the  building  would  seem  to  say 
that  the  real  business  of  the  day  is  about 
to  commence,  and  we  had  better  return 
to  the  church." 

"  Those  men  in  disguise  are  watching 
us,  in  a  most  unpleasant  and  alarming 
manner,"  said  Mary  Warren,  delighting 
me  far  more  by  the  vigilance  she  thus 
manifested  in  nry  behalf,  than  alarmiiii 
me  by  the  fact. 

That  we  were  watched,  however,  be 
came  obviously  apparent,  as  we  walked 
toward  the  building,  by  the  actions 
some  .of  the  Injins.  They  had  left  tl 
side  of  the  church  where  they  had  poste< 
themselves  during  the  prayer,  and  hea( 
was  going  to  head,  among  those  nearest 
to  us;  or,  it  would  be  nearer  to  appear- 
ances, were  I  to  say  bunch  of  calic< 
was  going  to  bunch  of  calico,  for  notl 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  head  was  visible 
among  them.  Nothing  was  said  to  Mr. 
Warren  and   Mary,  however,  who   wei 
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permitted  to  go  into  the  meeting-house 
unmolested;  but  two  of  these  disguised 
gentry  placed  themselves  before  me,  lay- 
ing their  rifles  across  my  path,  and  com- 
pletely intercepting  my  advance. 

"Who  you?"  abruptly  demanded  one 
of  the  two  ; — "  where  go — where  come 
from  ?  " 

The  answer  was  ready,  and  I  trust  was 
sufficiently  steady. 

"  I  coomes  from  Charmany,  und  I  goes 
into  der  kerch,  as  dey  say  in  mine  coontry  ; 
what  might  be  callet  a  meetin'-'us,  here." 

What  might  have  followed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  had  not  the  loud,  declamatory 
voice  of  the  lecturer  just  then  been  heard, 
as  he  commenced  his  address.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  a  signal  for  the  tribe  to  make 
some  movement,  for  the  two  fellows  who 
had  stopped  me,  walked  silently  away, 
though  bag  of  calico  went  to  bag  of  calico, 
as  they  trotted  off  together,  seemingly 
communicating  to  each  other  their  sus- 
picions. I  took  advantage  of  the  opening, 
and  passed  into  the  church,  where  I 
worked  my  way  through  the  throng,  and 
got  a  seat  at  my  uncle's  side. 

I  have  neither  time,  room,  nor  inclina- 
tion to  give  anything  like  an  anatysis  of 
the  lecture.  The  speaker  was  fluent,  in- 
flated, and  anything  but  logical.  Not 
only  did  he  contradict  himself,  but  he 
contradicted  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
intelligent  reader  will  not  require  to  be 
reminded  of  the  general  character  of  a 
speech  that  was  addressed  to  the  passions 
and  interests  of  such  an  audience,  rather 
than  to  their  reason.  He  commented,  at 
first,  on  the  particular  covenants  of  the 
leases  on  the  old  estates  of  the  colon}', 
alluding  to  the  quarter-sales,  chickens, 
days'  work,  and  durable  tenures,  in  the 
customary  way.  The  reservation  of  the 
mines,  too,  was  mentioned  as  a  tyrannical 
covenant,  precisely  as  if  a  landlord  were 
obliged  to  convey  any  more  of  the  rights 
that  were  vested  in  him,  than  he  saw  fit ; 
or  the  tenant  could  justly  claim  more  than 
he  had  hired  !  This  man  treated  all  these 
branches  of  the  subject,  as  if  the  tenant 
had  acquired  certain  mysterious  interests 
by  time  and  occupation,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  the  one  part}'  got  just  as  good  a 


title  as  the  other  by  this  process ;  the 
lease  being  the  instrument  between  them, 
that  was  getting  to  be  venerable.  If-  one 
party  grew  old  as  a  tenant,  so  did  the 
other  as  a  landlord.  I  thought  that  this 
lecturer  would  have  been  glad  to  confine 
himself  to  the  Manor  leases,  that  being 
the  particular  branch  of  the  subject  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  treat ;  but,  such 
was  not  the  precise  nature  of  the  job  he 
was  now  employed  to  execute.  At  Rav- 
ensnest,  he  could  not  flourish  the  feudal 
grievance  of  the  quarter-sales,  the  "four 
fat  fowls,"  the  "days'  works,"  .and  the 
length  of  the  leases.  Here  it  was  clearly 
his  cue  to  say  nothing  of  the  three  first, 
and  to  complain  of  the  shortness  of  the 
leases,  as  mine  were  about  to  fall  in,  in 
considerable  numbers.  Finding  it  was 
necessary  to  take  new  ground,  he  deter- 
mined it  should  be  bold  ground,  and  such 
as  would  give  him  the  least  trouble  to  get 
along  with. 

As  soon  as  the  lecturer  had  got  through 
with  his  general  heads,  and  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  down  to  particulars,  he 
opened  upon  the  family  of  Littlepage,  in 
a  very  declamatory  way.  What  had 
they  ever  done  for  the  country,  he  de- 
manded, that  they  should  be  lords  in  the 
land  ?  By  some  process  known  to  him- 
self, he  had  converted  the  landlords  into 
lords  in  the  land,  and  was  now  aiming  to 
make  the  tenants  occupy  the  latter  station 
— najr,  both  stations.  Of  course,  some 
services  of  a  public  character,  of  which 
the  Littlepages  might  boast,  were  not 
touched  upon  at  all,  everything  of  that 
nature  being  compressed  into  what  the 
lecturer  and  his  audience  deemed  serving 
the  people,  by  helping  to  indulge  them  in 
all  their  desires,  however  rapacious  or 
wicked.  As  everybody  who  knows  any- 
thing of  the  actual  state  of  matters 
among  us  must  be  aware  how  rarely  the 
"  people"  hear  the  truth,  when  their  own 
power  and  interests  are  in  question,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  very  shallow  rea- 
soner  was  enabled  to  draw  wool  over  the 
eyes  of  the  audience  of  Ravensnest  on 
that  particular  subject. 

But  my  interest  was  most  awakened 
when  this  man  came  to  speak  of  myself. 
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It  is  not  often  that  a  man  enjoys  the  same 
opportunity  as  that  I  then  possessed  to 
hear  his  own  character  delineated  and  his 
most  private  motives  analyzed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  audience  were  told  that 
this  "young-  Hugh  Littlepage  had  never 
done  anything  for  the  land  that  he  proud- 
ly, and  like  a  great  European  noble,  calls 
his  ' estate.'  Most  of  you,  fellow-citizens, 
can  show  your  hard  hands,  and  recall  the 
burning  suns  under  which  you  have 
opened  the  swath,  through  those  then 
lovely  meadows  yonder,  as  your  titles  to 
these  farms.  But  Hugh  Littlepage  never 
did  a  day's  work  in  his  life  " — ten  minutes 
before  he  had  been  complaining  of  the 
"days'  work  "  in  the  Manor  leases  as  in- 
dignities that  a  freeman  ought  not  to  sub- 
mit to — "no,  fellow-citizens,  he  never  had 
that  honor,  and  never  will  have  it,  until 
by  a  just  division  of  his  property,  or  what 
he  now  calls  his  property,  you  reduce  him 
to  the  necessity  of  laboring  to  raise  the 
crops  he  wants  to  consume." 

"Where  is  this  Hugh  Littlepage  at  this 
very  moment  ?  In  Paris,  squandering 
your  hard  earnings  in  riotous  living,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  standards  of  aristoc- 
racy. He  lives  in  the  midst  of  abundance, 
dresses  richly  and  fares  richly,  while  you 
and  yours  are  eating  the  sweat  of  your 
brows.  He  is  no  man  for  a  pewter  spoon 
and  two-pronged  fork  !  No,  my  country- 
men !  He  must  have  a  gold  spoon  for 
some  of  his  dishes,  and  you  will  find  it 
hard  to  believe — plain,  unpretending,  re- 
publican farmers  as  you  are,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true — he  must  have  folks  of  sil- 
ver! Fellow-citizens,  Hugh  Littlepage 
would  not  put  his  knife  into  his  mouth,  as 
3'ou  and  I  do,  in  eating — as  all  plain,  un- 
pretending republicans  do — for  the  world. 
It  would  choke  him ;  no,  he  keeps  silver 
forks  to  touch  his  anointed  lips  !  "  Here 
there  was  an  attempt  to  get  up  something 
like  applause,  but  it  totalty  failed.  The 
men  of  Ravensnest  had  been  acustomed 
all  their  lives  to  see  the  Littlepages  in  the 
social  station  they  occupied ;  and,  after 
all,  it  did  not  seem  so  very  extraordinary 
that  we  should  have  silver  forks,  any 
more  than  that  others  should  have  silver 
spoons.    The  lecturer  had  the  tact  to  see 


that  he  had  failed  on  this  point  and  he 
turned  to  another. 

The  next  onset  was  made  against  our 
title.  Whence  did  it.  come  ?  demanded 
the  lecturer.  From  the  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  people  had  conquered  the 
country  from  that  sovereign,  and  put 
themselves  in  his  place.  Now,  is  it  not 
a  good  principle  in  politics,  that  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils  ?  He  believed  it 
was ;  and  that  in  conquering  America,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  people  of  America 
had  conquered  the  land,  and  that  they 
had  a  right  to  take  the  land,  and  to  keep 
it.  Titles  from  kings  he  did  not  respect 
much ;  and  he  believed  the  American 
people,  general^,  did  not  think  much  of 
them.  If  Hugh  Littlepage  wished  an 
!  "estate,"  as  he  called  it,  let  him  come 
to  the  people  and  "  starve  them,"  and  see 
what  sort  of  an  estate  they  would  give 
him. 

But  there  was  one  portion  of  his  speech 
which  was  so  remarkable,  that  I  must 
attempt  to  give  it  as  it  was  uttered.  It 
was  while  the  lecturer  was  expatiating 
on  this  subject  of  titles,  that  he  broke  out 
in  the  following  language  : — "  Don't  talk 
to  me,"  he  bellowed — for  by  this  time  his 
voice  had  risen  to  the  pitch  of  a  Method- 
ist's in  a  camp-meeting — "  Don't  talk  to 
me  of  antiquity,  and  time,  and  length  of 
possession,  as  things  to  be  respected. 
They're  nawthin' — jest  nawthin  at  all. 
Possession's  good  in  law,  I'll  admit ;  and 
I  contind  that's  jest  what  the  tenants  has. 
They've  got  the  lawful  possession  of  this 
very  property,  that  layeth  (not  eggs,  but) 
up  and  down,  far  and  near,  and  all 
around  ;  a  rich  and  goodly  heritage,  when 
divided  up  among  hard-working  and  hon- 
est folks ;  but  too  much,  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  acres,  for  a  young  chap,  who  is 
wasting  his  substance  in  foreign  lands,  to 
hold.  I  contind  that  the  tenants  has  this 
very  precise,  lawful  possession,  at  this 
blessed  moment,  only  the  law  won't  let 
'em  enj'y  it.  It's  all  owing  to  that  ac- 
cursed law,  that  the  tenant  can't  set  up  a 
title  ag'in  his  landlord.  You  see  by  this 
one  fact,  fellow-citizens,  that  they  are  a 
privileged  class,  and  ought  to  be  hrought 
down  to  the  level  of  gin'ral   humanity. 
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You  can  set  up  title  ag'in  anybody  else, 
but  you  shan't  set  up  title  ag'in  a  land- 
lord. I  know  what  is  said  in  the  prim- 
isis,"  shaking-  his  head,  in  derision  of  any 
arguments  on  the  other  side  of  this  par- 
ticular point ;  "  I  know  that  circumstances 
alter  cases.  I  can  see  the  hardship  of  one 
neighbor's  coming  to  another,  and  asking 
to  borrow  or  hire  his  horse  for  a  day,  and 
then  pretendin'  to  hold  him  on  some  other 
ketch.  But  horses  isn't  land  ;  3rou  must 
all  allow  that.  No,  if  horses  was  land, 
the  case  would  be  altered.  Land  is  an 
element,  and  so  is  fire,  and  so  is  water, 
and  so  is  air.  Now  who  will  say  that  a 
freeman  hasn't  a  right  to  air,  hasn't  a 
right  to  water,  and,  on  the  same  process, 
hasn't  a  right  to  land  ?  He  has,  fellow- 
citizens — he  has.  These  are  what  are 
called  in  philosophy  elementary  rights; 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  right  to  the 
elements,  of  which  land  is  one,  and  a 
principal  one.  I  say  a  principal  one  ;  for, 
if  there  was  no  land  to  stand  on,  we 
should  drop  away  from  air,  and  couldn't 
enj' 'y  that ;  we  should  lose  all  our  water 
in  vapor,  and  couldn't  put  it  to  millin'  and 
manafacterin'  purposes ;  and  where  could 
we  build  our  fires?  No;  land  is  the  first 
elementary  right,  and  connected  with  it 
comes  the  first  and  most  sacred  right  to 
the  elements. 

"I  do  not  altogether  disregard  an- 
tiquity, neither.  No;  I  respect  and  re- 
vere pre-emption  rights  ;  for  thej*  fortify 
and  sustain  the  right  to  the  elements. 
Now  I  do  not  condemn  squattin'  as  some 
does.  It's  actin'  accordin'  to  natur,  and 
natur'  is  right.  I  respect  and  venerate  a 
squatter's  possessions ;  for  it's  held  under 
the  sacred,  principle  of  usefulness.  It 
says,  '  Go  and  make  the  wilderness  blos- 
som as  the  rose,'  and  means  'progress.' 
That's  an  antiquity  I  respect.  I  respect 
the  antiquity  of  your  possessions  here,  as 
tenants ;  for  it  is  a  hard-working  and 
useful  antiquity — an  antiquity  that  in- 
creases and  multiplies.  If  it  be  said  that 
Hugh  Littlepage's  ancestors — your  noble 
has  his  'ancestors,'  while  us  'common 
folks1  are  satisfied  with  forefathers" — 
[this  hit  took  with  a  great  many  present, 
raising   a  very  general   laugh] — "but  if 


this  Hugh's  ancestors  did  pay  anything 
for  the  land,  if  I  were  you,  fellow-citizens,. 
I'd  be  gin'rous,  and  let  him  have  it  back 
ag'in.  Perhaps  his  forefathers  gave  a 
cent  an  acre  to  the  king — may  be  two  ; 
or  say  sixpence,  if  you  will.  I'd  let  him 
have  his  sixpence  an  acre  back  again,  by 
way  of  shutting  his  mouth.  No  ;  I'm  for 
nawthin'  that's  ungin'rous. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  I  profess  to  be  what 
is  called  a  democrat.  I  know  that  many 
of  you  be  what  is  called  whigs  ;  but  I  ap- 
prehend there  isn't  much  difference  be- 
tween us  on  the  subject  of  this  system  of 
leasing  land.  We  are  all  republicans,  and. 
leasing  farms  is  anti-republican.  Then,  I 
wish  to  be  liberal  even  to  them  I  com- 
monly oppose  at  elections,  and  I  will  freely 
admit,  then,  on  the  whull,  the  whigs  have 
rather  outdone  us  democrats,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  anti-rentism.  I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  own  in  it,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  while  in  the  way  of  governors 
there  hasn't  been  much  difference — yes, 
put  'em  in  a  bag,  and  shake  'em  up,  and 
you'd  hardly  know  which  would  come  out 
first — which  has  done  himself  the  most  im- 
mortal honor,  which  has  shown  himself  the- 
most  comprehensive,  profound,  and  safe 
statesman  ;  I  know  that  some  of  our  peo- 
ple complain  of  the  governors  for  ordering- 
out  treops  ag'in  the  Injins,  but  they  could 
not  help  that — they  wouldn't  have  done 
it,  in  my  judgment,  had  there  been  any- 
way of  getting  round  it ;  but  the  law  was 
too  strong  for  them,  so  they  druv'  in  the 
Injins,  and  now  they  join  us  in  putting- 
down  aristocracy,  and  in  raising  up  gin'ral 
humanity.  No  ;  I  don't  go  ag'in  the  gov- 
ernors, though  many  does. 

"  But  I  profess  to  be  a  Democrat,  and 
I'll  give  an  outline  of  my  principles,  that 
all  may  see  why  they  can't,  and  don't,, 
and  never  will  agree  with  aristocracy  or 
nobility,  in  any  form  or  shape.  I  believe 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another  in  all 
things.  Neither  birth,  nor  law,  nor  edi- 
cation,  nor  riches,  nor  poverty,  nor  any- 
thing else,  can  ever  make  any  difference 
in  this  principle,  which  is  sacred  and  fun- 
damental, and  is  the  chief  stone  of  the 
corner  in  true  democracj7.  One  man  is  as 
good  as  another,  I  say,  and  has  just  the 
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same  right  to  the  enj'yment  of  'arth  and 
its  privileges,  as  any  other  man.  I  think 
the  majority  ought  to  rule  in  all  things, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minority  to 
submit.  Now  I've  had  this  here  sentiment 
thrown  back  upon  me,  in  some  places 
where  I  have  spoken,  and  been  asked, 
'how  is  this — the  majority  must  rule,  and 
the  minority  must  submit — in  that  case, 
the  minority  isn't  as  good  as  the  majority 
in  practice,  and  hasn't  the  same  right. 
They  are  made  to  own  what  they  think 
ought  not  to  be  done  ? '  The  answer  to 
this  is  so  plain,  I  wonder  a  sensible  man 
can  ask  the  question,  for  all  the  minority 
has  to  do,  is  to  join  the  majority,  to  have 
things  as  they  want  'em.  The  road  is 
free,  and  it  is  this  open  road  that  makes 
true  liberty.  Any  man  can  fall  in  with 
the  majority,  and  sensible  folks  commonly 
do,  when  they  can  find  it,  and  that  makes 
a  person  not  only  a  man,  as  the  saying  is, 
but  a  freeman,  a  still  more  honorable 
title. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  a  great  movement  is 
in  progress.  '  Go  ahead  !  *  is  the  cry,  and 
the  march  is  onward  ;  our  thoughts  al- 
ready fly  about  on  the  wings  of  the  light- 
ning, and  our  bodies  move  but  little  slower 
on  the  vapor  of  steam  —  soon  our  prin- 
ciples will  rush  ahead  of  all,  and  let  in  the 
radiance  of  a  glorious  day  of  universal  re- 
form, and  loveliness,  and  virtue,  and  char- 
ity, when  the  odious  sound  of  rent  will 
never  be  heard,  when  every  man  will  sit 
down  under  his  own  apple  or  cherry  tree, 
if  not  under  his  own  fig-tree. 

"I  am  a  democrat — yes,  a  democrat. 
Glorious  appellation  !  I  delight  in  it !  It 
is  my  pride,  my  boast,  my  very  virtue. 
Let  but  the  people  truly  rule,  and  all  must 
come  well.  The  people  has  no  temptation 
to  do  wrong.  If  they  hurt  the  State,  they 
hurt  themselves,  for  they  are  the  State. 
Is  a  man  likely  to  hurt  himself  ?  Equality 
is  my  axiom.  Nor,  by  equality,  do  I  mean 
your  narrow  pitiful  equality  before  the 
law,  as  it  is  sometimes  tarmed,  for  that 
may  be  no  equality  at  all ;  but  I  mean  an 
equality  that  is  substantial,  and  which  must 
be  restored,  when  the  working  of  the  law 
has  deranged  it.  Fellow-citizens,  do  you 
know  what  leap-year  means  ?    I  daresay 


some  of  you  don't,  the  ladies  in  partic'lar 
not  giving  much  attention  to  astronomy. 
Well,  I  have  inquired,  and  it  is  this  : 
The  'arth  revolves  around  the  sun  in  a 
year,  as  we  all  know.  And  we  count 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  a 
year,  we  all  know.  But  the  'arth  is  a 
few  hours  longer  than  three  hundred  and 
sixty  -  five  days  in  making  its  circuit — 
nearly  six  hours  longer.  Now  everybody 
knows  that  four  times  six  makes  twenty- 
four,  and  so  a  twenty-ninth  day  is  put 
into  February  every  fourth  year  to  re- 
store the  lost  time ;  another  change  being 
to  be  made  a  long  distance  ahead  to  settle 
the  fractions.  Thus  will  it  be  with  de- 
mocracy. Human  natur'  can't  devise  laws 
yet  that  will  keep  all  things  on  an  exactly 
equal  footing,  and  political  leap-years 
must  be  introduced  into  the  political  cal- 
endar to  restore  the  equilibrium.  In  as- 
tronomy we  must  divide  up  anew  the  hours 
and  minutes ;  in  humanity  we  must,  from 
time  to  time,  divide  up  the  land." 

But  I  cannot  follow  this  inflated  fool  any 
longer ;  for  he  was  quite  as  much  of  fool 
as  of  knave,  though  partaking  largely  of 
the  latter  character.  It  was  plain  that  he 
carried  many  of  his  notions  much  further 
than  a  good  portion  of  his  audience  carried 
.  theirs ;  though,  whenever  he  touched  upon 
anti-rentism,  he  hit  a  chord  that  vibrated 
through  the  whole  assembly.  That  the 
tenants  ought  to  own  their  farms,  and  pay 
no  more  rents,  and  pocket  all  the  ben- 
efits OF  THEIR  OWN  PREVIOUS  LABORS, 
THOUGH  THESE  LABORS  HAD  BEEN  CONSID- 
ERED IN  THE  EARLIER  RENTS,  AND  WERE, 
INDEED,  STILL  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  LOW 
RATES    AT    WHICH  THE    LANDS   WERE   LET, 

was  a  doctrine  all  could  understand  ;  and 
few  were  they,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  who  did 
not  betraj7  how  much  self-love  and  self- 
interest  had  obscured  the  sense  of  right. 

The  lecture,  such  as  it  was,  lasted  more 
than  two  hours  ;  and  when  it  was  done,  an 
individual  rose,  in  the  character  of  a  chair- 
man— when  did  three  Americans  ever  get 
together  to  discuss  anything,  that  they 
had  not  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  all 
the  parliamentary  forms? — and  invited 
any  one  present,  who  might  entertain 
views  different  from  the  speaker,  to  give 
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his  opinion.  Never  before  did  I  feel  so 
tempted  to  speak  in  public.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  to  throw  away  the  wig-,  and 
come  out  in  my  own  person,  and  expose 
the  shallow  trash  that  had  just  been  ut- 
tered. I  believe  even  I,  unaccustomed  as 
I  was  to  public  speaking",  could  easily  have 
done  this,  and  I  whispered  as  much  to  my 
uncle,  who  was  actually  on  his  feet,  to 
perform  the  office  for  me,  when  the  sound 
of  "  Mr.  Chairman,"  from  a  different  part 
of  the  church,  anticipated  him.  Looking 
round,  I  recognized  at  once  the  face  of  the 
intelligent  mechanic,  named  Hall,  whom 
we  had  met  at  Mooseridge,  on  our  way  to 
the  'Nest.  I  took  my  seat  at  once,  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  subject  was  in 
good  hands. 

This  speaker  commenced  with  great 
moderation,  both  of  manner  and  tone, 
and,  indeed,  he  preserved  them  through- 
out. His  utterance,  accent,  and  lan- 
guage, of  course,  were  all  tinctured  by 
his  habits  and  associations ;  but  his  good 
sense  and  his  good  principles  were  equally 
gifts  from  above.  More  of  the  "  true  im- 
age of  his  Maker "  was  to  be  found  in 
that  one  individual  than  existed  in  fifty 
common  men.  He  saw  clearly,  spoke 
clearly,  and  demonstrated  effectively.  As 
he  was  well  known  in  that  vicinity  and 
generally  respected,  he  was  listened  to 
with  profound  attention,  and  spoke  like  a 
man  who  stood  in  no  dread  of  tar  and 
feathers.  Had  the  same  sentiments  been 
delivered  by  one  in  a  fine  coat,  and  a 
stranger,  or  even  by  myself,  who  had  so 
much  at  stake,  very  many  of  them  would 
have  been  incontinently  set  down  as 
aristocratic,  and  not  to  be  tolerated,  the 
most  sublimated  lover  of  equality  oc- 
casionally falling  into  these  little  contra- 
dictions. 

Hall  commenced  by  reminding  the  audi- 
dence  that  they  all  knew  him,  and  knew 
he  was  no  landlord.  He  was  a  mechanic, 
and  a  laboring  man,  like  most  of  them- 
selves, and  had  no  interest  that  could  be 
.separated  from  the  general  good  of  society. 
This  opening  was  a  little  homage  to  prej- 
udice, since  reason  is  reason,  and  right 
right,  let  them  come  whence  they  will. 
"I,  too,  am  a  democrat,"  he  went  on  to 


sa3r,  "  but  I  do  not  understand  democracy 
to  mean  anything  like  that  which  has  been 
described  by  the  last  speaker.  I  tell  that 
gentleman  plainly,  that  if  he  is  a  demo- 
crat, I  am  none,  and  if  I  am  a  democrat, 
he  is  none.  By  democracy  I  understand 
a  government  in  which  the  sovereign 
power  resides  in  the  body  of  the  nation ; 
and  not  in  a  few,  or  in  one.  But  this  prin- 
ciple no  more  gives  the  body  of  the  people 
authority  to  act  wrong,  than  in  a  mon- 
archy, in  which  the  sovereign  power  re- 
sides in  one  man,  that  one  man  has  a 
right  to  act  wrong.  By  equality,  I  do  not 
understand  anything  more  than  equality 
before  the  law — now  if  the  law  had 
said  that  when  the  late  Malbone  Lit- 
tlepage  died,  his  farms  should  go  not 
to  his  next  of  kin,  or  to  his  devisee,  but  to 
his  neighbors,  then  that  would  have  been 
the  law  to  be  obeyed,  although  it  would 
be  a  law  destructive  of  civilization,  since 
men  would  never  accumulate  property  to 
go  to  the  public.  Something  nearer  home 
is  necessary  to  make  men  work,  and  deny 
themselves  what  they  like. 

"  The  gentleman  has  told  us  of  a  sort 
of  a  political  leap-year  that  is  to  regulate 
the  social  calendar.  I  understand  him  to 
mean  that  when  property  has  got  to  be 
unequal,  it  must  be  divided  up,  in  order 
that  men  may  make  a  new  start.  I  fear 
he  will  have  to  dispense  with  leap-years, 
and  come  to  leap-months,  or  leap-wreeks, 
ay,  or  even  to  leap-days ;  for,  was  the 
propert}'  of  this  township  divided  up  this 
very  morning,  and  in  this  meetin'-'us',  it 
would  get  to  be  unequal  before  night. 
Some  folks  can't  keep  money  when  they 
have  it;  and  Others  can't  keep  their 
hands  off  it. 

"  Then,  again,  if  Hugh  Littlepage's 
property  is  to  be  divided,  the  property  of 
all  of  Hugh  Littlepage's  neighbors  ought 
to  be  divided  too,  to  make  even  an  ap- 
pearance of  equality  ;  though  it  would  be 
but  an  appearance  of  equality,  admitting 
that  were  done,  since  Hugh  Littlepage 
has  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  town  put 
together.  Yes,  fellow  •  citizens,  Hugh 
Littlepage  pays,  at  this  moment,  one- 
twentieth  of  the  taxes  of  this  whole 
county.     That  is  about  the  proportion  of 
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Ravensnest ;  and  that  tax,  in  reality, 
comes  out  of  his  pockets,  as  much  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  taxes  of  Rensselaer 
and  Albany  Counties,  if  you  will  except 
the  cities  they  contain,  are  paid  by  the 
Rensselaers.  It  wun't  do  to  tell  me  the 
tenants  pay  the  taxes,  for  I  know  better. 
We  all  know  that  the  probable  amount  of 
the  taxes  is  estimated  in  the  original  bar- 
gain, and  is  so  much  deducted  from  the 
rent,  and  comes  out  of  the  landlord  if  it 
comes  out  of  ar^body.  There  is  a  good 
reason  why  the  tenant  should  pay  it,  and 
a  reason  that  is  altogether  in  his  interest ; 
because  the  law  would  make  his  oxen,  and 
horses,  and  carts  liable  for  the  taxes, 
should  the  landlord  neglect  to  pay  the 
taxes.  The  collector  always  sells  personals 
for  a  tax  if  he  can  find  them  on  the  proper- 
ty; and  by  deducting  it  from  the  rent,  and 
paying  it  himself,  the  tenant  makes  him- 
self secure  against  that  loss.  To  say  that 
a  tenant  don't  take  any  account  of  the 
taxes  he  will  be  likely  to  pay,  in  making 
his  bargain,  is  as  if  one  should  say  he  is 
non  com.,  and  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
his  own  affairs.  There  are  men  in  this 
community,  I  am.  sorry  to  say,  who  wish 
a  law  passed  to  tax  the  rents  on  durable 
leases,  or  on  all  leases,  in  order  to  choke 
the  landlords  off  from  their  claims,  but 
such  men  are  true  friends  to  neither  jus- 
tice nor  their  country.  Such  a  law  would 
be  a  tax  on  the  incomes  of  a  particular 
class  of  society,  and  on  no  other.  It  is  a 
law  that  would  justify  the  aggrieved  par- 
ties in  taking  up  arms  to  resist  it,  unless 
the  law  would  give  'em  relief,  as  I  rather 
think  it  would.  By  removing  into  an- 
other State,  however,  the"y  would  escape 
the  tax  completely,  laugh  at  those  who 
framed  it,  who  would  incur  the  odium  of 
doing  an  impotent  wrong,  and  get  laughed 
at  as  well  as  despised,  besides  injuring 
the  State  by  drawing  away  its  money  to 
be  spent  out  of  its  limits.  Think,  for  one 
moment,  of  the  impression  that  would  be 
made  of  New  York  justice,  if  a  hundred 
citizens  of  note  and  standing  were  to  be 
found  living  in  Philadelphia  or  Paris,  and 
circulating  to  the  world  the  report  that 
they  were  exiles  to  escape  a  special  taxa- 
tion 3     The  more  the  matter  was  inquired 


1  into,  the  worse  it  must  appear ;  for  men, 
may  say  what  they  please,  to  be  ready 
ag'in  election  time,  as  there  is  but  one 
piece  or  parcel  of  property  to  tax,  it  is  an 
income  tax,  and  nothing  else.  What 
makes  the  matter  still  worse  is,  that 
every  man  of  sense  will  know  that  it  is 
taxing  the  same  person  twice,  substantial- 
ly for  the  same  thing,  since  the  landlord 
has  the  direct  land-tax  deducted  from  the 
rent  in  the  original  bargain. 

"As  for  all  this  cry  about  aristocracy, 
I  don't  understand  it.  Huge  Littlepage 
has  just  as  good  a  right  to  his  ways  as  I 
have  to  mine.  The  gentleman  says  he 
needs  gold  spoons  and  silver  forks  to  eat 
with.  Well,  what  of  that  ?  I  dare  sa3r 
the  gentleman  himself  finds  a  steel  knife 
and  fork  useful,  and  has  no  objection  to 
silver,  or,  at  least,  to  a  pewter  spoon. 
Now,  there  are  folks  that  use  wooden 
forks,  or  no  forks,  and  who  are  glad  to  get 
horn  spoons ;  and  they  might  call  that 
gentleman  himself  an  aristocrat.  This 
setting  of  ourselves  up  as  the  standard  in 
all  things  is  anything  but  liberty.  If  1 
don't  like  to  eat  my  dinner  with  a  man 
who  uses  a  silver  fork,  no  man  in  this 
country  can  compel  me.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  young  Mr.  Littlepage  don't  like  a 
companion  who  chews  tobacco,  as  I  do,  he 
ought  to  be  left  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tion. 

"  Then,  this  doctrine  that  one  man's  as 
good  as  another  has  got  two  sides  to  it. 
One  man  ought  to  have  the  same  general 
rights  as  another,  I  am  ready  to  allow  ; 
but  if  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  why 
do  we  have  the  trouble  and  cost  of  elec- 
tions ?  We  might  draw  lots,  as  we  do  for 
jurors,  and  save  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
money.  We  all  know  there  is  ch'ice  in 
men,  and  I  think  that  so  long  as  the 
people  have  their  ch'ice  in  sayin'  who 
shall  and  who  shall  not  be 'their  agents, 
they've  got  all  they  have  any  right  to. 
So  long  as  this  is  done,  the  rest  of  the 
world  may  be  left  to  follow  their  own 
ways,  provided  they  obey  the  laws. 

"Then,  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  them 
that  are  alwaj^s  telling  the  people  they're 
parfect.  I  know  this  county  pretty  well, 
as  well  as  most  in  it;  and  if  there  be  a 
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parfect  man  in  Washing-ton  Count}7,  I 
have  not  yet  fallen  in  with  him.  Ten 
millions  of  imparfect  men  won't  make 
one  parfect  man,  and  so  I  don't  look  for 
parfection  in  the  people  any  more  than  I 
do  in  princes.  All  I  look  for  in  democ- 
racy is  to  keep  the  reins  in  so  many  hands 
as  to  prevent  a  few  from  turning-  every- 
thing to  their  own  account ;  still,  we 
mustn't  forget  that  when  a  great  many 
do  go  wrong,  it  is  much  worse  than  when 
a  few  go  wrong. 

"  If  my  son  didn't  inherit  the  property 
of  Mai  bone  Littlepage,  neither  will  Mal- 
bone  Littlepage's  son  inherit  mine.  We 
are  on  a  footing  in  that  respect.  As  to 
paying  rent,  which  some  persons  think  so 
hard,  what  would  they  do  if  they  had  no 
house  to  live  in,  or  farm  to  work?  If 
folks  wish  to  purchase  houses  and  farms, 
no  one  can  prevent  them  if  they  have 
money  to  do  it  with  ;  and  if  they  have 
not,  is  it  expected  other  people  have  to 
provide  them  with  such  things  out  of  their 
own — " 

Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  a 
sudden  whooping,  and  the  Injins  came 
pressing  into  the  house,  in  a  way  to  drive 
all  in  the  aisles  before  them.  Men, 
women  and  children  leaped  from  the  win- 
dows, the  distance  being  trifling,  while 
others  made  their  escape  by  the  two  side- 
doors,  the  Injins  coming  in  onry  by  the 
main  entrance.  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  record  the  fact,  the  audience  had 
nearly  all  dispersed. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  And  yet  it  is  said— Labor  in  thy  vocation ;  which 
i  as  much  as  to  say — let  the  magistrates  be  labor- 
lg  men ;  and  therefore  should  we  be  magistrates." 
—King  Henry  VI. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  tumult  ceased, 
and  a  singular  scene  presented  itself.  The 
church  had  four  separate  groups  or  par- 
ties left  in  it,  beside  the  Injins,  who 
crowded  the  main  aisle.  The  chairman, 
secretary,  two  ministers,  and  lecturer,  re- 
mained perfectly  tranquil  in  their  seats, 
probably  understanding  quite  well  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  intruders. 


Mr.  Warren  and  Mary  were  in  another 
corner,  under  the  gallery,  he  having  dis- 
dained flight,  and  prudently  kept  his 
daughter  at  his  side.  My  uncle  and  my- 
self were  the  pendants  of  the  two  last 
named,  occupying  the  opposite  corner,  also 
under  the  gallery.  Mr.  Hall,  and  two  or 
three  friends  who  stuck  by  him,  were  in  a 
pew  near  the  wall,  but  about  half-way 
down  the  church,  the  former  erect  on  a 
seat,  where  he  had  placed  himself  to 
speak. 

"Proceed  with  your  remarks,  sir," 
coolly  observed  the  chairman,  who  was 
one  of  those  paradoxical  anti-renters  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Injins,  though 
he  knew  all  about  them,  and,  as  I  have 
been  told,  was  actually  foremost  in  collect- 
ing and  disbursing  their  pay.  At  this  in- 
stant, Seneca  Newcome  sneaked  in  at  the 
side  door,  keeping  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  "disguised  and  armed,"  but  curious 
to  ascertain  what  would  come  next. 

As  for  Hall,  he  behaved  with  admirable 
self-possession.  He  probably  knew  that 
his  former  auditors  were  collecting  under 
the  windows,  and  by  raising  his  voice  he 
would  be  easily  heard.  At  all  events,  he 
did  elevate  his  voice,  and  went  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.. 

"  I  was  about  to  say  a  word,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  the  natur'  of  the  two  qualities 
that  have,  to  me  at  least,  seemed  upper- 
most in  the  lecturer's  argooment  " — }res, 
this  sensible,  well-principled  man,  actually 
used  that  detestable  sound,  just  as  I  have 
written  it,  calling  "argument  "  "argoo- 
ment " — what  a  pity  it  is  that  so  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  very  first  principles 
of  speaking  the  language  well  in  this 
country,  the  common  schools  probably 
doing  more  harm  than  they  do  good  in 
this  respect — "  that  have,  to  me  at  least, 
seemed  uppermost  in  the  lecturer's  argoo- 
ment, and  they  are  both  those  that  God 
himself  has  viewed  as  of  so  great  impor- 
tance to  our  nature  as  to  give  his  express 
commandments  about  them.  He  has  com- 
manded us  not  to  steal,  and  he  has  com- 
manded us  not  to  covet  our  neighbor's 
goods ;  proof  sufficient  that  the  possession 
of  property  is  sanctioned  by  divine  author- 
ity, and  that  it  is  endowed  with  a  certain 
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sanctity  of  privilege.     Now  for  the  appli- 
cation. 

"  You  can  do  nothing-  as  to  leases  in 
existence,  because  the  State  can't  impair 
a  contract.  A  great  deal  is  said  about 
this  government's  being  one  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  people  ought  to  do  as  they 
please.  Now,  I'm  a  plain  man,  and  am 
talking  to  plain  men,  and  mean  to  talk 
plainly.  That  this  is  a  government  of 
the  people,  being  a  democracy,  or  be- 
cause the  sovereign  power,  in  the  last 
resort,  resides  in  the  body  of  the  people, 
is  true ;  but  that  this  is  a  government  of 
the  people,  in  the  common  signification, 
or  as  too  many  of  the  people  themselves 
understand  it,  is  not  true.  This  very 
interest  about  which  there  is  so  much 
commotion,  or  the  right  to  interfere 
with  contracts,  is  put  beyond  the  people 
of  the  State  by  a  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Now,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  might 
be  altered,  making  another  provision, 
saying  that  '  no  State  shall  ever  pass  any 
law  to  do  away  with  the  existence  of 
durable  leases,'  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  New  York  be  opposed  to 
such  a  change,  but  they  would  have  to 
swallow  it.  Come,  let  us  see  what  figures 
will  do.  There  are  twenty-seven  States 
in  actual  existence,  and  soon  will  be  thirty. 
I  don't  care  on  which  number  jou  cal- 
culate ;  say  thirty,  if  you  please,  as  that 
is  likely  to  be  the  number  before  the  Con- 
stitution could  be  altered.  Well,  twenty- 
three  of  these  States  can  put  a  clause  into 
the  Constitution,  saying  you  shan't  med- 
dle with  leases.  This  might  leave  the 
seven  most  populous  States,  with  every 
voter,  opposed  to  the  change.  I've  made 
a  calculation,  and  find  what  the  seven 
most  populous  States  had  in  1840,  and  I 
find  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  is  contained  in  them 
seven  States,  which  can  be  made  to  sub- 
mit to  a  minority.  Nor  is  this  all;  the 
alteration  may  be  carried  by  only  one 
vote  in  each  of  the  twenty-three  States, 
and,  deducting  these  from  the  electors  in 
the  seven  dissenting  States,  you  might 
have  a  Constitutional  change  made  in  the 
country   against  a  majority  of  say  two 


millions  !  It  follows  that  the  people,  in 
the  common  meaning,  are  not  as  omnipo- 
tent as  some  suppose.  There's  something 
stronger  than  the  people,  after  all,  and 
that's  principles,  and  if  we  go  to  work  to 
tear  to  pieces  our  own — " 

It  was  impossible  to  hear  another  word 
that  the  speaker  said.  The  idea  that  the 
people  are  not  omnipotent  was  one  little 
likely  to  find  favor  among  any  portion  of 
the  population  that  fancy  themselves  to 
be  peculiarly  the  people.  So  much  accus- 
tomed to  consider  themselves  invested 
with  the  exercise  of  a  power  which,  in 
any  case,  can  be  rightfully  exercised  by 
only  the  whole  people,  have  local  assem- 
blages got  to  be,  that  they  often  run  into 
illegal  excesses,  fancying  even  their  little 
fragment  of  the  body  politic  infallible,  as 
well  as  omnipotent,  in  such  matters  at 
least.  To  have  it  openly  -denied,  there- 
fore, that  the  popular  fabric  of  American 
institutions  is  so  put  together  as  to  leave 
it  in  the  power  of  a  decided  minority  to 
change  the  organic  la\v,  as  is  unquestion- 
ably the  fact  in  theory,  however  little 
likely  to  occur  in  practice,  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Hall's  auditors  like  political 
blasphemy.  Those  under  the  windows 
groaned,  while  the  gang  in  the  aisle 
whooped  and  yelled,  and  that  in  a  fash- 
ion that  had  all  the  exaggeration  of  a 
caricature.  It  was  very  apparent  that 
there  was  an  end  of  all  the  deliberately 
part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

Hall  seemed  neither  surprised  nor  un- 
easy. He  wiped  his  face  very  coolVy,  and 
then  took  his  seat,  leaving  the  Injins  to 
dance  about  the  church,  flourishing  their 
rifles  and  knives,  in  a  way  that  might 
have  frightened  one  less  stead3^.  As  for 
Mr.  Warren,  he  led  Mary  out,  though 
there  was  a  movement  that  threatened  to 
stop  him.  My  uncle  and  myself  followed, 
the  whooping  and  screaming  being  really 
unpleasant  to  the  ear.  As  to  the  chair- 
man, the  secretary,  and  the  two  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  they  kept  their  stations  on 
the  stage,  entirely  self-possessed  and  un- 
molested. No  one  went  near  them,  a  for- 
bearance that  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  often  alleged  fact  that  the  real  anti- 
renters,   the  oppressed  tenantry  of  New 
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York,  and  these  vile  masqueraders,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other  ! 

One  of  the  astounding-  circumstances  of 
the  times,  is  the  general  prevalence  of 
falsehood  among-  us,  and  the  almost  total 
suppression  of  truth.  No  matter  what 
amount  of  evidence  there  may  be  to  con- 
tradict a  statement,  or  how  often  it  has 
been  disproved,  it  is  reaffirmed,  with  just 
as  much  assurance,  as  if  the  matter  had 
never  been  investigated ;  ay,  and  believed, 
as  if  its  substance  were  uncontradicted. 
I  am  persuaded  there  is  no  part  of  the 
world,  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  get 
a  truth  into  the  public  mind,  when  there 
is  a  motive  to  suppress  it,  than  among 
ourselves.  This  may  seem  singular,  when 
it  is  remembered  how  many  journals  there 
are,  which  are  uttered  with  the  avowed 
purpose  to  circulate  information.  Alas  ! 
the  machinery  which  can  be  used  to  give 
currency  to  truth,  is  equally  efficient  in 
giving  currenc}'  to  falsehood.  There  are 
so  many  modes,  too,  of  diluting  truth,  in 
addition  to  the  downright  lies  which  are 
told,  that  I  greatly  question,  if  one  alleged 
fact  out  of  twenty,  that  goes  the  rounds 
of  the  public  prints,  those  of  the  com- 
moner sort  excepted,  is  true  in  all  its 
essentials.  It  requires  so  much  integrity 
of  purpose,  so  much  discrimination,  such 
a  sensitiveness  of  conscience,  and  often  so 
large  a  degree  of  self-sacrifice,  in  men,  to 
speak  nothing  but  truth,  that  one  is  not 
to  expect  that  their  more  vulgar  and  irre- 
sponsible agents  are  to  possess  a  quality 
that  is  so  very  rare  among  the  very  best 
"of  the  principals. 

If  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  church 
myself,  the  reader  may  depend  on  it,  I 
was  rejoiced  when  I  saw  Mr.  Warren 
leading  Mary  toward  the  place  where  I  had 
left  his  wagon,  as  if  about  to  quit  a  scene 
that  now  promised  nothing  but  clamor 
and  wrangling,  if  not  something  more 
serious.  Uncle  Ro  desired  me  to  bring 
out  the  wagon  in  which  we  had  left  the 
farm;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  species  of 
general  panic,  in  which  the  women,  in 
particular,  went  frying  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, I  proceeded  to  comply.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  a  general  pause  to  all 
movements  was  produced  by  the  gang  of 


Injins  pouring  out  of  the  church,  bringing 
in  their  center  the  late  speaker,  Mr,  Hall. 
As  the  chairman,  secretary,  lecturer,  and 
the  two  "ministers  of  the  gospel"  fol- 
lowed, it  was  conclusive  as  to  the  termina- 
tion of  anything  like  further  discussion. 

My  uncle  called  me  back,  and  I  thought 
was  disposed  to  assist  Hall,  who,  man- 
fully supported  by  the  two  or  three  friends 
that  had  stood  by  him  the  whole  day,  was 
now  moving  toward  us,  surrounded  by  a 
cluster  of  wrangling  and  menacing  Injins ; 
the  whole  party  bearing  no  little  resem- 
blance to  a  pack  of  village  curs  that  set 
upon  the  strange  dog  that  has  ventured 
in  among  them. 

Oaths  and  threats  filled  the  air;  and 
poor  Hall's  ears  were  offended  by  an  im- 
putation that,  I  daresay,  they  then  heard 
for  the   first    time.      He    was    called    a 

"d d  aristocrat,"    and   a   hireling   in 

the  pay  of  "  d d  aristocrats."     To  all 

this,  however,  the  sturdy  and  right  think- 
ing blacksmith  was  very  indifferent ;  well 
knowing  there  was  not  a  fact  connected 
with  his  existence,  or  a  sentiment  of  his 
moral  being,  that  would  justify  any  such 
charge.  It  was  in  answer  to  this  deadty 
imputation,  that  I  first  heard  him  speak 
again,  after  he  had  been  interrupted  in 
the  church. 

"  Call  me  what  you  please,"  he  cried,  in 
his  clear  full  voice ;  "  I  don't  mind  hard 
names.  There  isn't  a  man  among  jtou 
who  thinks  I'm  an  aristocrat,  or  the  hire- 
ling of  any  one  ;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  yet 
so  great  a  knave  as  to  wish  to  rob  a  neigh- 
bor because  he  happens  to  be  richer  than 
I  am  myself." 

"  Who  gave  Hugh  Littlepage  his  land  ?  "' 
demanded  one  in  the  midst  of  the  gang, 
speaking  without  the  affectation  of  mimi- 
cry, though  the  covering  to  his  head 
sufficiently  changed  his  voice.  "  You  know 
3rourself  it  Came  from  the  king." 

"He  never  worked  for  an  acre  of  it !  " 
bawled  another.  "  If  he  was  a  hard-work- 
ing, honest  man,  like  yourself,  Tim  Hall, 
we  might  bear  it ;  but  you  know  he  is  not. 
He's  a  spendthrift  and  an  aristocrat." 

".  I  know  that  hard  hands  don't  make  a 
man  honest,  any  more  than  soft  hands 
make  him  a  rogue,"  answered  Tim  Hall, 
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with  spirit.  "As  for  the  Littlepages,  they 
are  gentlemen  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  alwa3rs  have  been.  Their  word  will 
pass  even  now,  when  the  bond  of  man}' 
a  man  who  sets  himself  up  ag'in  them' 
wouldn't  be  looked  at." 

I  was  grateful  and  touched  with  this 
proof  that  a  character,  which  I  fully  be- 
lieved to  be  merited,  was  not  lost  on  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  his  class,  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Envy,  and 
eovetousness,  and  malignancy,  may  lie  as 
they  will,  but  the  upright  recognize  the 
upright ;  the  truly  poor  know  who  most 
assuage  their  sorrows  and  relieve  their 
wants ;  and  the  real  lover  of  liberty  under- 
stands that  its  privileges  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  altogether  in  his  own  favor. 
I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  such  a  man's  being 
ill-treated  by  a  gang  of  disguised  black- 
guards— -fellows  who  added  to  the  crime  of 
violating  a  positive  law,  the  high  moral 
offense  of  prostituting  the  sacred  principles 
of  liberty,  by  professing  to  drag  them  into 
the  service  of  a  cause,  which  wanted  very 
little,  in  its  range,  to  include  all  the  pick- 
pockets and  thieves  in  the  land. 

"  They  will  do  that  noble  fellow  some 
injury,  I  fear,"  I  whispered  to  my  uncle. 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  mortification  of 
admitting  our  disguise,  I  would  go  for- 
ward at  once,  and  attempt  to  bring  him 
out  of  the  crowd,"  was  the  answer. 
"  But  that  will  not  do,  under  the  circum- 
stances. Let  us  be  patient,  and  observe 
what  is  to  follow." 

"  Tar  and  feathers  !  "  shouted  some  one 
among  the  Injins;  "Tar  and  feather 
him  !  "  "  Crop  him,  and  send  him  home  !  " 
answered  others.  "  Tim  Hall  has  gone 
over  to  the  enemy,"  added  the  Injin  who 
asked  whence  I  had  my  lands. 

I  fancied  I  knew  that  voice,  and  when 
its  tones  had  been  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  it  struck  me  it  was  that  of  Seneca 
Newcome.  That  Seneca  was  an  anti- 
renter,  was  no  secret ;  but  that  he,  a 
lawyer,  would  be  guilty  of  the  great  in- 
discretion of  committing  felony,  was  a 
matter  about  which  one  might  well  enter- 
tain a  doubt.  To  urge  others  to  be  guilty 
was  a  different  matter,  but  to  commit 
himself  seemed  unlikely.     With  a  view  to 


keep  an  eye  on  the  figure  I  distrusted,  I 
looked  out  for  some  mode  by  which  he 
might  be  known.  A  patch,  or  rather  gore 
in  the  calico,  answered  admirably,  for  on 
looking  at  others,  I  saw  that  this  gore 
was  accidental,  and  peculiar  to  that  par- 
ticular dress,  most  probably  owing  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  material  originally  sup- 
plied. 

All  this  time,  which  indeed  was  but  a 
minute  or  two,  the  tumult  continued.  The 
Injins  seemed  undetermined  what  to  do ; 
equally  afraid  to  carry  out  their  menaces 
against  Hall,  and  unwilling  to  let  him  go. 
At  the  very  instant  when  we  were  look- 
ing for  something  serious,  the  storm 
abated,  and  an  unexpected  calm  settled 
on  the  scene.  How  this  was  effected,  I 
never  knew ;  though  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  an  order  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Injins,  by  some  signal  that  was 
known  only  to  themselves.  Of  the  result 
there  was  no  doubt ;  the  crowd  around 
Hall  opened,  and  that  sturdy  and  uncom- 
promising freeman  came  out  of  it,  wiping 
his  face,  looking  heated  and  a  little  angry. 
He  did  not  yield,  however,  remaining  near 
the  spot,  still  supported  by  the  two  or 
three  friends  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Mooseridge. 

My  uncle  Ko,  on  reflection,  conceived  it 
wisest  not  to  seem  in  a  hurry  to  quit  the 
village,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  ascertained 
that  Mr.  Warren  had  come  to  a  similar 
decision,  and  had  actually  taken  refuge 
in  the  house  of  a  parishioner,  I  "was 
agreeable,"  as  the  English  say.  While 
the  peddler,  therefore,  made  a  new  dis- 
play of  his  watches,  I  strolled  round 
among  the  crowd,  Injins  and  others  in- 
termixed, to  see  what  could  be  seen,  and 
to  glean  intelligence.  In  the  course  of 
my  wanderings,  chance  brought  me  close 
to  the  side  of  the  masker  in  the  dress 
with  the  gore.  Tickling  him  gently  on 
the  elbow,  I  induced  him  to  step  a  little 
aside  with  me,  where  our  conversation 
would  not  be  overheard. 

"  Why  might  you  be  Injin — gentleman 
as  you  be  ?  "  I  asked,  with  as  much  of  an 
air  of  simplicity  as  I  could  assume. 

The  s£art  with  which  this  question  was 
met  convinced   me   I  was  right ;    and   I 
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scarce  needed  farther  confirmation  of  the 
justice  of  my  suspicion.  If  I  had,  how- 
ever, it  was  afforded. 

"Why  ask  Injin  dat?"  returned  the 
man  with  the  gore. 

"  Veil,  dat  might  do,  and  it  might  not 
do,  'Squire  Newcome  ;  but  it  might  not 
do  wid  one  as  knows  you  as  veil  as  I  know 
you.  So  dell  me  ;  vy  might  you  be  In- 
jin ?  " 

"Harkee,"  said  Seneca,  in  his  natural 
speech,  and  evidently  much  disturbed  by 
my  discovery  ;  "  you  must,  on  no  account, 
let  it  be  known  who  I  am.  You  see,  this 
Injin  business  is  ticklish  work,  and  the 
law  might — that  is — you  could  get  nothing 
by  mentioning  what  you  know,  but  as  you 
have  said,  as  I'm  a  gentleman,  and  an 
attorney-at-law,  it  wouldn't  sound  well  to 
have  it  said  that  I  was  caught  dressed  up 
in  this  manner,  playing  Injin." 

"  Ja — ja — I  oonderstants  —  gentlemans 
might  not  do  sich  dings,  und  not  be 
laughe*d  at — dat'sall." 

"  Ye-e-e-s — that's  all,  as  you  say,  so  be 
careful  what  you  saj^  or  hint  about  it. 
Well,  since  you  have  found  me  out,  it's 
my  treat.    What  shall't  be  ?  " 

This  was  not  very  elegant  for  a  "gen- 
tleman," and  "  an  attorney-at-law,"  cer- 
tainly, but,  as  it  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Mr.  Newcome,  it  struck  me  it  might  not 
be  prudent  for  me  to  betray  that  I  be- 
longed to  one  of  a  different  sort.  Affect- 
ing contentment,  therefore,  I  told  him, 
what  he  pleased,  and  he  led  me  to  a  store 
of  all  business,  that  was  kept  by  his 
brother,  and  in  which,  as  I  afterward 
found,  he  himself  was  a  partner.  Here 
he  generously  treated  me  to  a  glass  of 
fiery  whiskey,  which  I  managed  to  spill  in 
a  way  that  prevented  my  being  choked . 
This  was  adroitly  enough  effected,  as  a 
refusal  to  drink  would  have  been  taken  as 
a  most  suspicious  circumstance  in  a  Ger- 
man. As  respects  Americans  of  my 
assumed  class,  I  am  happj'  to  say  it  is 
now  more  possible  for  one  to  refuse  a  glass 
than  to  accept  it.  It  says  a  good  deal  in 
favor  of  the  population  of  a  country,  when 
even  the  coachman  declines  his  whet. 
Nevertheless,  a  nation  may  become  per- 
fectly sober,  and  fall  away  with  fearful 


rapidity  on  other  great  essentials.  On 
the  subject  of  sobriety,  I  agree  altoget  her 
with  my  uncle,  in  thinking  that  the 
Americans  drink  much  less  than  most,  if 
not  less  than  any  European  nation  ;  the 
common  notion  that  long  prevailed  to  the 
contrary  in  the  country,  being  no  more 
than  the  fruits  of  the  general  disposition, 
in  other  people,  to  decry  democracy,  aided 
somewhat,  perhaps,  by  the  exaggerations 
that  are  so  common  in  all  the  published 
statistics  of  morals. 

I  remarked  that  very  few  even  of  the 
Injins  drank,  though  they  now  began  to 
circulate  freely  among  the  crowd,  and  in. 
the  stores.  Seneca  left  me  as  soon  as  he 
fancied  he  had  clinched  my  discretion 
with  a  treat,  and  I  stood  looking  round 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  "  armed  and 
disguised  "  conducted  themselves.  One 
fellow,  in  particular,  attracted  my  atten-' 
tion  ;  and  his  deportment  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  that  of  many  of  his 
comrades. 

I  vvas  soon  struck  by  the  fact  that  Or- 
son Newcome,  Seneca's  brother  and  part- 
ner, was  obviously  desirous  of  having  as 
little  to  do  with  any  of  the  Injins  as  pos- 
sible. As  soon  as  one  entered  his  store, 
he  appeared  uneasy, .  and  whenever  one 
left  it,  he  seemed  glad.  At  first,  I  was 
inclined  to  think  that  Orson — what  names 
will  not  the  great  Eastern  family  adopt, 
before  they  have  got  through  with  their 
catalogue  ?-— really,  the3r  seem  to  select 
their  appellations  as  they  do  so  man}' 
other  things,  or  to  prove  that  they'll  do 
as'  they  please ;  but  Orson,  I  fancied  at 
first,  was  influenced  by  principle,  and  did 
not  care  to  conceal  the  disgust  he  felt  at 
such  audacious  and  illegal  proceedings. 
But  I  soon  discovered  nry  mistake,  by  as- 
certaining the  true  cause  of  his  distaste 
for  the  presence  of  an  Injin.' 

"  Injin  want  calico,  for  shirt  " — said 
one  of  these  worthies,  significantly,  to 
Orson,  who  at  first  affected  not  to  hear 
him. 

The  demand  was  repeated,  however, 
with  additional  significance,  when  the 
cloth  was  reluctantly  thrown  on  the 
counter. 

**  Good,"  said  the  Injin,  after  examin- 
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ing  the  quality  ;  "  cut  Injin  twenty  yard 
— good  measure,  hear  ?  " 

The  calico  was  cut,  with  a  sort  of  des- 
perate submission ;  the  twenty  yards 
were  folded,  enveloped,  and  handed  to 
the  customer,  who  coolly  put  the  bundle 
under  his  arm,  saying,  as  he  turned  to 
leave  the  store — "  Charge  it  to  Down 
Rent." 

The  mystery  of  Orson's  sullenness  was 
now  explained.  As  invariably  follows  the 
abandonment  of  principle,  the  fomenters 
of  wrong  were  suffering  smartly  through 
the  encroachments  of  their  own  agents.  I 
ascertained  afterward  that  these  very 
Injins,  who  bad  been  embodied  in  hun- 
dreds, with  a  view  to  look  down  law  and 
right,  and  the  sacred  character  of  con- 
tracts, had  begun  to  carry  out  their  main 
principle,  and  were  making  all  sorts  of 
demands  on  the  pockets  and  property  of 
their  very  employers,  under  one  pretense 
or  another,  but  with  very  obvious  ten- 
dencies toward  their  own  benefit.  The 
'•'spirit  of  anti-rentism  "  was  beginning 
to  develop  itself  in  this  form,  under  the 
system  of  violence ;  as,  under  that  of  leg- 
islative usurpation,  and  legislative  truck- 
ling to  numbers,  which  is  most  to  be  feared 
from  the  character  o„f  our  representatives, 
it  will  as  certainly  be  developed,  unless 
suppressed  in  the  bud,  b3T  such  further 
demands  on  its  complaisant  ministers,  as 
will  either  compel  them  to  repent  of  their 
first  false  step,  will  drive  the  State  to  civil 
war,  or  will  drive  all  the  honest  men  out 
of  it. 

I  did  not  remain  long  in  the  store.  After 
quitting  it,  I  went  in  quest  of  Mr.  Warren 
and  Mary,  anxious  to  know  if  I  could  be 
of  any  service  to  them.  The  father 
thanked  me  for  this  attention,  and  let  me 
know  that  he  was  now  about  to  quit  the 
village,  as  he  saw  others  beginning  to  go 
away,  among  whom  was  Hall,  who  was 
an  old  and  much  valued  acquaintance  of 
his,  and  whom  he  had  invited  to  stop  at  the 
rectory  to  dine.  He  advised  us  to  imitate 
the  example,  as  there  were  strangers 
among  the  Injins,  who  might  be  addicted 
to  drinking. 

On  this  information  I  hunted  up  my 
uncle,  who  had  actually  sold  most'of  his 


trinkets,  and  all  his  watches  but  one,  the 
secret  of  his  great  success  being  the  small- 
ness  of  his  prices.  He  sold  for  what  he 
had  bought,  and  in  some  instances  for  even 
less,  quitting  the  place  with  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  reasonable  jewel-peddler 
who  had  ever  appeared  in  it. 

The  road  was  beginning  to  be  lined  with 
vehicles  carrying  home  the  people  who 
had  collected  to  hear  the  lecture.  As  this 
was  the  first  occasion  which  offered  for 
witnessing  such  an  exhibition  since  my  re- 
turn, I  examined  the  different  parties  we 
passed  with  a  view  to  comparison.  There 
is  a  certain  air  of  rusticity,  even  in  the 
large  towns  of  America,  which  one  does 
not  meet  with  in  the  capitals  of  the* old 
world.  But  the  American  country  is  less 
rustic  than  any  part  of  the  world  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  England  alone 
excepted.  Of  course,  in  making  such  a 
remark,  no  allusion  is  intended  to  the  im- 
mediate environs  of  very  large  towns; 
though  I  am  far  from  certain  that  the 
population  of  St.  Ouen,  the  Runnymede 
of  France,  and  which  stands  within  a 
league  of  the  walls  of  Paris,  would  not 
have  offered  a  more  decidedly  rustic 
spectacle  than  that  which  we  then  saw. 
As  respects  females,  this  was  very  strik- 
ingly true ;  scarce  one  being  visible  who 
had  that  air  of  coarseness  and  ignorance 
and  vulgarity  which  denotes  a  degraded 
condition  and  a  life  of  hardships.  There 
was  little  •  apparent  that  marked  a  peas- 
antry in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word ; 
but  the  whole  population  seemed  to  be  at 
their  ease,  using  neat  and  well-kept  ve- 
hicles ;  solid,  active  horses ;  and  being 
themselves  reasonably  well,  though  not 
very  tastefully  clad.  Yet,  all  this  was  on 
a  leased  estate,  under  the  dire  oppression 
of  a  landlord,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of 
aristocracy  !  A  short  dialogue  which  took 
place  between  my  uncle  and  two  sturdy 
weather-beaten  husbandmen,  who  drove 
their  horses  to  a  short  distance  on  a 
walk  at  the  side  of  ours,  made  the 
impression  produced  by  such  facts  deeper 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  I 
will  relate  it. 

"You  are  Jarmans,  I  believe,"  com- 
menced the  oldest  of  the  two  men,  a  gray- 
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headed  tenant  of  my  own,  of  the  name  of 
Holmes,  who  was  well-known  to  us  both 
—  "Jarmans,  from  the  old  countries,  I 
hear?" 

"Ja — we  bees  from  der  olt  coontries; 
und  dat  is  a  great  vaj7  off." 

"  Ye-e-es,  I  s'pose  it  is — I've  heern  tell 
of  them  countries,  often.  Does  the  land- 
lord sj'stem  exist  there  ?  " 

"  Ja — dere  ist  lantlordts  all  ofer  dis 
worlt,  I  do  dinks  ;  und  tenants,  doo." 

"  Well,  and  how  is  the  plan  liked  there; 
or  be  folks  thinking  of  getting  red  (rid) 
on't  ?  " 

"  Nein — how  might  dey  gets  red  of  it  ? 
It  ist  der  law,  you  might  see,  and  vhat  ist 
der  law  moost  be  done." 

This  answer  puzzled  old  Holmes  a  good 
deal.  He  passed  a  hand  over  his  face;  and 
turned  to  his  companion,  one  Tubbs,  also 
a  tenant  on  my  estate,  as  if  to  ask  assist- 
ance. Tubbs  was  one  of  the  new  school ; 
a  school  that  makes  more  laws  than  it  re- 
spects, and  belongs  to  the  movement.  He 
is  a  man  that  fancies  the  world  never  knew 
anything  of  principles,  facts,  or  tendencies, 
until  ,the  commencement  of  this  century. 

"What  sort  of  a  government  had 
you,  in  your  own  country?"  demanded 
Tubbs. 

"  Brettj7  good.  Mein  coon  try  was  Preus- 
sen ;  und  dat  might  be  fought  a  bretty 
goot  gofernment." 

"  Yes,  but  it's  a  kingly  government,  I 
take  it ; — it  seems  to  me,  I  have  heern  tell 
of  kings  in  that  land." 

"Ja,  ja — dere  ist  ein  Koenig — one  king. 
De  last  might  be  der  goot  koenig  Vilhelm, 
und  now  dere  ist  his  son,  who. ist  a  goot 
koenig,  too,  as  I  might  dink.  Ja,  ja — dere 
ist  a  king." 

"That  explains  it  all,"  cried  Tubbs, 
with  a  sort  of  triumph.  "You  .see,  they 
have  a  king,  and  so  they  have  tenants; 
but,  here  we  have  no  king,  and  we  have 
no  need  of  landlords.  Every  man,  in  a 
free  country,  should  be  his  own  landlord  ; 
that's  my  doctrine,  and  to  that  I'll 
stick." 

"  There  is  some  reason  in  that,  fri'nd  ; 
isn't  that  your  idee  ?  "  asked  Holmes. 

"Veil,  I  might  not  oonderstandt.  Dost 
der  shentlemans  object  to  landlordts,  in  dis 


1  coontry,  because  dere  might  be  landlordts 
in  dem  coontries  as  might  haf  kings." 

"That's  it!  That's  just  the  reason 
on't,  and  the  true  principle  !  "  answered 
Tubbs.  "  Kings  and  liberty  can't  go  to- 
gether, and  landlords  and  liberty  can't  go 
together." 

"  But  might  not  der  law  in  this  coontry 
be  to  haf  landlordts,  tpo  ?  I  hear  dat  it 
•ist  so." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  law,  as  it  stands ;  but 
we  mean  to  alter  it  all.  We  have  got  so 
many  votes  now,  as  to  be  sure  to  have 
both  parties  with  us  at  the  gin'ral  elec- 
tion ;  and  give  us  the  governor  on  our 
side,  with  the  sartainty  of  votes  enough  to 
turn  an  election,  and  we're  pretty  confi- 
dent of  success.  Votes  is  all  that  is  want- 
ing, in  a  truly  free  country,  for  men  to 
have  things  pretty  much  in  their  own 
way." 

"  Und  dost  j^ou  mean  to  haf  not'in  dat 
might  be  in  de  coontries  ast  haf  kings  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  not.  What  do  we  want  of 
any  of  your  lordly  contrivances,  to  make 
the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer." 

"  Veil,  you  moost  alter  de  law  of  nature, 
if  de  rich  vilt  not  get  riches,  und.  de  poor 
vill  not  feel  dey  be  poor.  De  Piple  dells  us 
de  "misery  of  de  poor  ist  deir  poverty." 

"Aj',  ay,  Bible  talk  don't  go  for  much 
in  politics.  Sabba'  days  are  set  aside  for 
the  Bible,  and  week-days  for  public  and 
private  matters.  Now,  here  is  Hugh  Lit- 
tlepage,  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as 
my  neighbor  Holmes  and  myself  be — no 
better  and  no  worse ;  yes,  I'm  willing  to 
allow  he's  no  worse,  in  the  main,  though 
in  some  things  I  do  think  we  might  claim 
the  preference ;  but  I'll  allow  he's  no 
worse,  for  the  sake  of  argooment.  Each 
on  us  rents  a  farm  of  this  Littlepage,  of 
a  hundred  acres  good.  Wa-al,  this  land 
we  till,  and  crop,  and  labor,  with  our  own 
hands,  and  the  hands  of  our  sons,  and 
hired  help,  perhaps ;  and  yet  we  have  to 
pay  fifty  dollars  apiece,  annually,  to  that 
youngster,  Hugh  Littlepage,  for  rent; 
which  money  he  takes  and  squanders 
where  he  pleases,  in  riotous  livin',  for't 
we  know.  Now,  is  that  right,  I  ask ;  and 
isn't  it  an  onsuitable  state  of  things  for  a 
republican  country  ?  " 
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"Und  you  dinks  yoong  Littlepage 
might  spend  his  money  in  riotous  lifin'  in 
foreign  landts  ?  ' ' 

"Sartain — that's  the  tale  hereabouts; 
and  I  have  seen  a  man  who  knows  an- 
other, that  has  an  acquaintance  who  has 
been  in  Paris,  and  who  tells  the  people  of 
his  neighborhood  that  he  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  king's  palace  one  day,  and  actually 
saw  both  the  Littlepages  going  in  to  pay 
*  tribute  unto  Cassar,' as  it  is  called — I 
suppose  you  know  ;  and  they  tell  me  that 
all  that  goes  to  see  a  king,  has  to  kneel 
and  kiss  his  hand — some  say  his  toe.  Do 
you  happen  to  know  how  it  is  in  the  old 
countries  ?  " 

"It  ist  not  so;  I  haf  seen  more  kings 
as  half  a  dozen,  and  dey  dost  not  kneel 
down  and  kiss  deir  bants,  except  on  sar- 
tain  business.  Dey  might  not  allvays 
hear  what  is  true,  in  dis  country." 

"Wa-a-1,  I  don't  know,  I  never  was 
there  to  see,"  answered  Tubbs,  in  that 
peculiar  manner,  which,  whenever  it  is 
used  by  an  American,  may  safely  be  inter- 
preted to  mean,  "  I'll  not  contradict  you, 
but  I'll  believe  what  I  please."  *'  That  is 
what  I've  heern  say.  But,  why  should 
we  pay  rent  to  young  Littlepage  to  spend 
in  riotous  living  ?  " 

"I  might  not  know,  oonless  you  haf 
hiret  his  landt,  und  agree't  to  pay  him 
rent ;  in  which  case  you  might  do  as  you 
agree't." 

'f  But  when  the  bargain's  of  a  kingly 
natur',  I  say  no.  Every  country  has  its 
natur',  and  every  government  has  its 
natur',  and  all  things  should  be  in  con- 
formity with  natur'.  Now  it's  ag'in  nat- 
ur' to  pay  rent  in  a  republican  country. 
We  want  nothing  here,  that's  in  common 
with  lords  and  kings." 

"  Veil,  den,  you  most  alter  your  whole 
country.  You  might  not  haf  wifes  und 
children ;  you  might  not  lif  in  houses ; 
and  plow  de  landt ;  you  might  not  eat 
und  drink  ;  and  you  might  not  wear  any 
shirt." 

Tubbs  looked  a  little  astonished.  Like 
the  Bourgeois  Genlilhomme,  he  was 
amy  zed  to  find  he  had  been  talking  prose 
all  his  life  without  knowing  it.  There  is 
no  question  that  laws  unsuitable  to  the 


institutions  of  a  republic  might  exist  in  a 
kingdom,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
law  which  compels  the  tenant  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  his  house  or  farm  is  not  one  of 
the  number.  Tubbs,  however,  had  been 
so  thoroughly  persuaded,  by  dint  of  talk- 
ing, there  was  something  exceedingly 
anti-republican  in  one  man's  paying  rent 
to  another,  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
give  the  matter  up  so  easily. 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  answered,  "we  have 
many  things  in  common  with  kingdoms 
as  men,  I  must  allow  ;  but  why  should 
we  have  anything  in  common  of  this  aris- 
tocratic natur'  ?  A  free  country  should 
contain  free  men,  and  how  can  a  man  be 
free  if  he  doesn't  own  the  land  out  of 
which  he  makes  his  living  ?  " 

"Und  if  he  makes  his  lifin'  out  of  an- 
oder  man's  land,  he  might  be  honest 
enough  to  pay  for  its  use,  I  dinks." 

"  But  we  hold  it  ought  not  to  be  another 
man's  land,  but  the  land  of  him  who 
works  it." 

"Dell  me  dis — dcst  you  efer  let  out  a 
field  to  a  poor  neighbor  on  shares  ?  " 

"Sartain;  we  will  do  that,  both  K to  ac- 
commodate folks,  and  to  get  crops  when 
we  are  crowded  with  work  ourselves." 

"  Und  why  might  hot  all  dat  crop  pe- 
long  to  him  dat  works  de  field  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  that's  doin'  business  on  a  small 
scale,  and  can't  do  anybody  harm.  But 
the  American  institutions  never  intended 
that  there,  should  be  a  great  privileged 
class  among  us,  like  the  lords  in  Europe." 

"  Did  you  efer  haf  any  difficulty  in  get- 
ting your  hire  for  a  field  that  might  be  so 
let  out  ?  " 

"Sartain.  There's  miserable  neighbors 
as  well  as  them  that  isn't.  I  had  to  sue 
the  very  last  chap  I  had  such  dealin's 
with."    . 

"Und  dit  das  law  let  you  haf  your 
money?  " 

"  To  be  sure  it  did  !  What  would  law 
be  good  for,  if  it  didn't  help  a  body  to  his 
rights?" 

"Und  dost  den  tenants  of  dis  broperty 
let  Hugh  Littlebage  haf  his  rents,  as 
might  be  due?  " 

"  That's  a  different  thing,  I  tell  you. 
Hugh  Littlegage  has  more  than  he  wants, 
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and  spends  his  money  in  riotous  livin'  in 
foreign  parts." 

"  Veil,  und  sooppose  your  neighpors 
might  vants  to  ask  3^ou  what  you  do  wit' 
your  tollars  after  you  shall  sell  your  pork 
and  beef,  to  see  you  mate  goot  use  of  it — 
might  dat  be  liperty  ?  " 

"That!  Why, who  do  you  think  would 
trouble  himself  about  my  'arnin's.  It's 
the  big  fish  only  that  folks  talk  about, 
and  care  about,  in  such  matters." 

"  Den  folks  make  Hugh  Littlebage  a 
big  fish,  by  deir  own  metlin',  und  enfy, 
und  cofetousness — is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Harkee,  fri'nd,  I  some  think  your 
leanin'  yourself  to  kingly  ways,  and  to 
the  idees  in  which  you  was  brought  up. 
Take  my  advice,  and  abandon  all  these 
notions  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  they'll 
never  be  popular  in  this  part  of  the 
world." 

Popular  !  How  broad  has  the  significa- 
tion of  this  word  got  to  be  !  In  the  eyes 
of  two-thirds  of  the  population  it  already 
means,  "  what  is  right."  Vox  populi, 
voxdei !  To  what  an  extent  is  this  little 
word  made  to  entwine  itself  around  all 
the  interests  of  life  !  When  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  inculcate  certain  notions  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  the  first  argu- 
ment used  is  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pennsylvania  are  already  of  that 
mind.  A  simulated  public  opinion  is  the 
strongest  argument  used,  indeed,  on  every 
occasion  of  the  public  discussion  of  any 
disputed  point.  He  that  can  count  the 
most  voices  is  a  better  man  than  he  who 
can  give  the  most  reasons ;  numbers  car- 
rying more  weight  with  them  than  facts 
or  law.  It  is  evident,  that,  while  in  some 
things  such  a  system  may  work  well, 
there  are  others,  and  those  of  overshadow- 
ing importance,  in  which  its  tendency  is 
direct  and  fearful  toward  corruption. 

As  soon  as  Tubbs  had  given  his  ad- 
monition, he  applied  the  whip  to  his 
horse,  and  trotted  on,  leaving  us  to  fol- 
low at  the  best  gait  we  could  extort 
from  Tom  Miller's  hack. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  If  he  were  with  me,  King  of  Tuscarora, 
Gazing  as  I  upon  thy  portrait  now, 
In  all  its  medaled,  fringed,  and  bearded  glory, 
Its  eyes'  dark  beauty,  and  its  thoughtful  brow  - 

"Its  brow,  half  martial,  half  diplomatic  ; 
Its  eye,  upsoaring,  like  an  eagle's  wings; 
Well  might  he  boast  that  we,  the  democratic, 
Outrival  Europe— even  in  our  kings." 

—Red  Jacket. 

My  uncle  Ro  said  nothing  when  the  two 
tenants  left  us ;  though  I  saw,  by  his 
countenance,  that  he  felt  all  the  absurdity 
of  the  stuff,  we  had  just  been  listening  to. 
We  had  got  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
woods,  when  eight  Injins  came  galloping 
up  to  a  wagon  that  was  directly  behind 
us,  which  contained  another  of  my  ten- 
ants, with  his  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  as  a 
scholar,  in  having  his  sense  of  right  un- 
settled by  the  selfish  mystification  that 
was  going  on  in  the  land  ;  a  species  of 
fatherly  care  that  was  of  very  question- 
able merit.  I  said  there  were  eight  of 
these  Injins,  but  there  were  only  four 
horses,  each  beast  carrying  double.  No, 
sooner  did  the  leaders  of  the  party  reach 
the  wagon  I  have  mentioned  than  it  was 
stopped,  and  its  owner  was  commanded 
to  alight.  The  man  was  a  decided  down- 
renter,  but  he  obeyed  the  order  with  a 
very  ill-grace ;  and  did  not  obey  at  all, 
indeed,  until  he  was  helped  out  of  the 
wagon  by  a  little  gentle  violence  of  this 
fragment  of  his  own  corps  d'armee.  The 
boy  was  soon  put  into  the  highway,  when 
two  of  the  "disguised  and  armed  "  leaped 
into  the  vacant  places,  and  drove  on, 
passing  us  at  a  furious  pace,  making  a 
parting  nod  to  the  owner  of  the  vehicle, 
and  consoling  him  for  its  temporarj7  loss 
by  calling  out,  "Injin  want  him — Injin 
good  fellow,  you  know." 

Whether  the  discomfited  farmer  knew 
or  not,  we  could  not  tell ;  but  he  looked  as  if 
he  wished  the  Injins  anywhere  but  in  their 
"  happy  hunting  grounds."  We  drove  on 
laughing,  for  it  was  in  human  nature  to 
be  amusad  at  such  an  exhibition  of  the 
compulsorj7  system,  or  of  "liberty  and 
equality  carried  out  "  ;  and  more  particu- 
larly so,  when  I  was  certain  that  the 
"honest,    hard-working,    horny-handed 
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tiller  of  the  soil,"  wanted  to  cheat  me  out 
of  a  farm ;  or  to  put  his  case  in  the  most 
favorable  point  of  view,  wanted  to  compel 
me  to  sell  him  one  at  his  own  price.  Nor 
did  our  amusement  stop  here.  Before  we 
reached  the  -woods,  we  found  Holmes  and 
Tubbs  in  the  highway,  too ;  the  other  two 
worthies  who  had  been  mounted  en  croupe 
having-  dispossessed  them  of  'their  wag-on 
also,  and  told  them  to  "  charge  it  to  In- 
jin."  We  afterward  learned  that  this 
practice  was  very  general ;  the  owner  re- 
covering his  horse  and  team,  in  the  course 
of  a  fewr  days,  by  hearing  it  had  been  left 
secretly  at  some  tavern  within  a  few  miles 
of  his  residence.  As  for  old  Holmes,  he 
was  in  an  honest  indignation,  when  we 
came  up  with  him,  while  even  Tubbs 
looked  soured  and  discontented,  or  as  if 
he  thought  friends  were  entitled  to  better 
treatment. 

"  Vhat  ist  der  matter  ?  "  cried  out  uncle 
Ro,  who  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing 
the  whole  time ;  "  vhat  ist  der  matter 
now  ?  Vhere  might  be  3rour  hantsome 
vaggin  and  your  gay  horse  ?  " 

"It's  too  bad  ! — yes,  it's  eenymost  too 
bad!"  grunted  Holmes.  "Here  am  I, 
past  threescore-and-ten,  which  is  the  full 
time  of  a  man,  the  Bible  says — and  what 
the  Bible  says  must  be  true,  you  know  ? — 
here  have  they  trundled  me  into  the  high- 
way, as  they  would  a  sack  of  potatoes,  and 
left  me  to  walk  every  step  of  four  miles  to 
reach  my  own  door  !  It's  too  bad — it's 
eenymost  too  bad  !  " 

"  Oh  !  dat  might  be  a  trifle,  compared 
to  vhat  it  would  be  to  haf  peen  drundelled 
out  of  your  farm." 

"  I  know't — I  know't — I  understand  it ! 
— it's  all  meant  for  the  good  cause — to  put 
down  aristocracy,  and  make  men  raa'ly 
equal  as  the  law  intends  them  to  be  but 
this  I  say  is  eenj^most  to  bad  !  " 

"  Und  you  so  olt !  " 

"  Seventj'-six,  if  I'm  a  day.  My  time 
can't  be  long,  and  my  legs  is  weak,  they 
be.  Yes,  the  Bible  says  a  man's  time  is 
limited  pretty  much  to  the  threescore-and- 
ten — and  I'll  never  stand  out  ag'in  the 
Bible." 

"  Und  vhat  might  der  Piple  say  apout 
vanting  to  haf  your  neighpors'  goots  ?  " 


"It  cries  that  down  dreadfully  !  Yes, 
there's  plenty  of  that  in  the  good  book,  I 
know  from  havin'  heard  it  read — ay,  and 
havin'  read  it  myself,  these  threescore 
years;  it  doos  cry  it  down,  the  most 
awfully.  I  shall  tell  the  Injins  this,  the 
next  time  they  wTant  my  wagon.  There's 
Bible  ag'in  all  sich  practices." 

"  Der  Piple  ist  a  good  pook." 

"  That  it  is — that  it  is — and  great  is  the 
consolation  and  hope  that  I  have  known 
drawn  from  its  pages.  I'm  glad  to  find 
that  they  set  store  by  the  Bible  in  Jarmany . 
I  was  pretty  much  of  the  notion,  we  had 
most  of  the  religion  that's  goin',  in  Ameri- 
ky,  and  it's  pleasant  to  find  there  is  some 
in  Jarmany." 

All  this  time  old  Holmes  was  puffing 
along  on  foot,  my  uncle  Ro  walking  his 
horse,  in  order  to  enjo3'  his  discourse. 

"Oh  !  ja — ja,  ja — dere  might  be  some 
religion  left  in  der  olt  worlt — de  Puritans, 
as  you  might  call  dem,  did  not  pring  it  all 
away." 

"  Desp'rate  good  people  them  !  We 
got  all  our  best  sarcumstances  from  our 
Puritan  forefathers.  Some  folks  say 
that  all  America  has  got,  is  owing  to 
them  very  saints  !  " 

"  Ja — und  if  it  bees  not  so,  nefer  mind  ; 
for  dey  will  be  sartainto  get  all  Ameriky." 

Holmes  was  mystified,  but  he  kept  tug- 
ging on,  casting  wistful  glances  at  our 
wagon,  as  he  endeavored  to  keep  up  with 
it.  Fearful  we  might  trot  on  and  leave 
him,  the  old  man  continued  the  discourse. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "  our  authority  for  every- 
thing must  come  from  the  Bible,  a'ter  all. 
It  tells  us  we  hadn't  ought  to  bear  mal- 
ice, and  that's  a  rule  I  endivor  to  act  up 
to ;  for  an  old  man,  you  see,  can't  indulge 
his  sinful  natur'  if  he  would.  Now  I've 
been  down  to  Little  'Neest  to  attend  a 
Down-Rent  meetin', — but  I  bear  no  more 
malice  ag'in  Hugh  Littlepage,  not  I,  no 
more  than  if  he  weren't  a  bit  of  my  land- 
lord !  All  I  want  of  him  is  my  farm,  on 
such  a  lay  as  I  can  live  by,  and  the  b'ys 
a'ter  me.  I  look  on  it  as  dreadful  hard 
and  oppressive  that  the  Littlepages  should 
refuse  to  let  us  have  the  place,  seein'  that 
I  have  worked  it  now  for  the  tarm  of 
three  whull  lives." 
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'"■  Und  dey  agreet  dat  dey  might  sell 
you  de  farm,  when  dem  dree  lifes  wast 
up?" 

"No,  not  in  downright  language  they 
didn't,  as  I,  must  allow.  In  the  way  of 
bargain,  I  must  own  the  advantage  is 
altogether  ou  the  side  of  Littlepage.  That 
was  his  grand'ther's  act;  and  if  you  wun't 
drive  quite  so  fast,  as  I'm  getting  a  little 
out  of  wind,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it.  That 
is  just  what  we  complain  on ;  the  bargain 
being  so  much  in  his  favor.  Now  my 
lives  have  hung  on  desp'rately,  haven't 
they,  Shabbakuk?"  appealing  to  Tubbs. 
"  It's  every  hour  of  forty-five  years  sin'  I 
tuck  that  lease,  and  one  life,  that  of  my 
old  woman,  is  still  in  bein',  as  they  call  it, 
though  it's  a  sort  of  bein'  that  a  body 
might  as  well  not  have  as  have.  She 
can't  stand  it  a  great  while  longer,  and 
then  that  farm  that  I  set  so  much  store 
by,  out  of  which  I've  made  my  livelihood 
most  of  my  life,  and  on  which  I've  brought 
up  fourteen  children,  will  go  out  of  my 
hands  to  enrich  Hugh  Littlepage,  who's 
got  so  much  now  he  can't  spend  it  at  hum 
like  honest  folks,  but  must  go  abroad,  to 
waste  it  in  riotous  living,  as  they  tell  us. 
Yes,  onless  the  governor  and  the  legisla- 
ture helps  me  out  of  my  difficulty,  I  don't 
see  but  Hugh  Littlepage  must  get  it  all, 
making  the  '  rich  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer.'  " 

"  Und  vhy  must  dis  cruel  ding  come  to 
pass  ?  Vhy  might  not  mans  keep  his  own 
in  Ameriky  ?  " 

"  That's  jest  it,  you  see.  It  isn't  my 
own,  in  law,  only  by  natur',  like,  and  the 
'speret  of  the  institutions,'  as  they  call  it. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  kear  much  how  I  get  it, 
so  it  only  comes.  If  the  governor  can 
only  make  the  landlords  sell,  or  even  give 
away,  he  rnay  sartainly  count  on  my  sup- 
port, providin'  they  don't  put  the  prices 
too  high.  I  hate  high  prices,  which  is 
onsuitable  to  a  free  country." 

"Fery  drue.  I  sooppose  your  lease  might 
gif  you  dat  farm  quite  reasonaple,  as  it 
might  be  mate  so  long  ago  ?  " 

"Only  two  shillings  the  acre,"  an- 
swered the  old  fellow,  with  a  knowing 
look,  which  as  much  as  boasted  of  the  cap- 
ital bargain   he  had  in   the   affair,    "  or 


twenty-five  dollars  a  year  for  a  hundred 
acres.  That's  no  great  matter,  I'm  ready 
to  allow ;  but  nry  lives  havin'  held  on  so 
desp'rately,  until  land's  got  up  to  forty 
dollars  an  acre  about  here,  I  can't  no  more 
expect  sich  another  lay  than  I  can  expect 
to  go  to  Congress.  I  can  rent  that  place, 
to-morrow  mornin',  for  $150  of  as  good 
money  as  any  man  can  pay." 

"Und  how  much  might  you  expect 
'Squire  Littlepage  woult  ask  on  a  new 
lease  ?  " 

"  Some  think  as  much  as  $62.50;  though 
other  some  think  he  would  let  it  go  to  me 
for  $50,  for  three  lives  longer.  The  old 
gin'ral  told  me  when  he  signed  the  lease 
that  I  was  gettin'  a  bargain,  '  but  niver 
mind,'  said  he,  ' if  I  give  you  good  tarms, 
you'll  make  the  better  tenant,  and  I  look 
to  posterity  and  their  benefit  as  much  as 
I  do  to  my  own.  If  I  don't  get  the  ad- 
vantage I  might,'  says  he,  'my  children, 
or  my  children's  children,  will.  A  man 
mustn't  altogether  live  for  himself  in  this 
world,  especially  if  he  has  children.'  Them 
was  good  ideas,  wasn't  they  ?  " 

"  You  might  not  dink  differently.  Und, 
how  moch  woult  you  love  to  bay  for  a  deet 
of  de  farm  ?  " 

"  Wa-a-1,  there's  differences  of  opinion 
on  that  subject.  The  most  approved  no- 
tion is,  that  Hugh  Littlepage  ought  to  be 
made  to  give  warrantees,  with  full  cove- 
nants, as  it's  called;  and  covenants  is  all 
in  all,  in  a  deed,  you  know — " 

"But  might  not  be  in  a  lease  ?  "  put  in 
uncle  Ro,  somewhat  dryly. 

"  That  depinds — but  some  say  them 
deeds  ought  to  be  given,  if  the  tenants 
allow  the  landlords  the  worth  of  the  land 
when  the  patentee  got  it,  and  interest 
down  to  the  present  day.  It  does  not 
seem  a  desp'rate  price  to  pay  for  land,  to 
give  principal  and  interest,  and  to  throw 
in  all  that  has  been  paid  beside  ?  " 

"  Haf  you  made  a  calculation,  to  see 
vhat  it  might  come  to  ?  " 

"Shabbakuk  has;  tell  the  gentleman, 
Shabbakuk,  how  much  you  made  it  come 
to,  the  acre." 

Shabbakuk  was  a  far  deeper  rogue 
than  his  neighbor,  Holmes.  The  last  was 
merely  a  man  of  selfish  and  narrow  views, 
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who,  from  passing  a  long  life  with  no 
other  object  before  him  than  that  of 
scraping-  tog-ether  property,  had  got  his 
mind  completely  ensnared  in  the  meshes 
of  this  world's  net ;  whereas,  his  compan- 
ion took  the  initiative,  as  the  French 
have  it,  in  knavery,  and  not  only  carried 
out,  but  invented  the  schemes  of  the 
wicked.  He  clearly  did  not  like  this  ap- 
peal to  his  arithmetic,  but  having  no  sus- 
picion to  whom  he  was  talking,  and 
fancying  every  man  in  the  lower  condi- 
tions of  life  must  be  an  ally  in  a  plan  to 
make  the  "  rich  poorer,  and  the  poor 
richer,"  he  was  a  little  more  communi- 
cative than  might  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  After  reflecting  a  moment,  he  gave 
us  his  answer,  reading  from  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  on  which  the  whole  sum  had  been 
elaborately  worked  for  the  occasion  of  the 
late  meeting. 

"  The  land  was  worth  ten  cents  an  acre, 
maybe,  when  the  first  Littlepage  got  it, 
and  that  is  a  liberal  price.  Now  that  was 
eighty  j'ears  since,  for  we  don't  count  old 
Herman  Mordaunt's  time  as  anything; 
seeing  that  the  land  Avas  worth  next  to 
nothin'  in  his  time.  The  interest  on  ten 
cents  at  seven  per  cent  is  seven  mills  a 
year,  or  five  hundred  and  sixty  mills  for 
eighty  years.  This  is  without  compound  ; 
compound  being  unlawful,  and  nothin' 
agin  law  should  be  taken  into  the  account. 
Add  the  ten  cents  to  the  five  hundred  and 
sixty  mills,  and  you  get  six  hundred  and 
sixty  mills,  or  sixty-six  cents.  Now  this 
sum,  or  a  sum  calculated  on  the  same 
principles,  all  the  tenants  are  willing  to 
paj7  for  their  farms,*  and,  if  justice  pre- 
vails they  will  get  'em." 

11  Dat  seems  but  little  to  bay  for  landt 
dat  might  now  rent  for  a  dollar  an  acre 
each  year." 

"You  forgit  that  the  Littlepages  have 
had  the  rent  these  eighty  years,  the  whull 
time." 

"  Und  de  denants  haf  hat  de  farms  dese 
eighty  years,  de  whole  time,  too." 

*  In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  Mr. 
Hugh  Littlepage  is  not  inventing,  I  will  add  that 
propositions  still  more  extravagant  than  these, 
have  been  openly  circulated  among  the  anti-renters, 
up  and  down'the  country.— Editor. 


" Oh  !  we  put  the  land  agin  the  work. 
If  my  neighbor,  Holmes,  here,  has  had  his 
farm  forty-five  years,  so  the  farm  has  had 
his  work  fort3T-five  years,  as  an  offset. 
You  may  depind  on't,  the  governor  and 
the  legislature  understand  all  that." 

"If  dey  does,"  answered  uncle  Ro, 
whipping  his  horse  into  a  trot,  "dey 
must  be  fit  for  deir  high  stations.  It  is 
goot  for  a  coontry  to  haf  great  gover- 
nors, and  great  legisladors.    Guten  Tag.,y 

Away  he  went,leaving  neighbor  Holmes, 
Shabbakuk  Tubbs,  the  governor  and  leg- 
islature, with  their  joint  morals,  wisdom, 
logic,  and  philosophy,  in  the  highway  to- 
gether. My  uncle  Ro  shook  his  head,  and 
then  he  laughed,  as  the  absurdity  of  what 
had  just  passed  forced  itself  on  his  im- 
agination. 

I  daresay   many   may   be   found,    who 
have  openly  professed  principles  and  opin- 
ions  identical,  in   substance,    with    what 
has  just   been  related  here,  who  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  them,  when   they   are 
thrown  into  their  faces.     There  is  noth- 
ing unusual  in  men's  refusing  to  recog- 
nize their  own  children,  when    they  are 
ashamed    of     the     circumstances     that 
brought   them   into  being.     But,  in   the 
course  of  this  controversy,  I  have  often 
heard  arguments  in  discourse,  and  have 
often  read  them  in  the  journals,  as  they 
have  been  put  into  the  mouths  of  men  in 
authority,  and  that,  too,  in   their  public 
communications,  which,  stripped  of  their 
very  thin  coverings,  are  pretty  much  on 
the  level  with  those  of  Holmes  and  Tubbs. 
I  am  aware  that  no  governor  has,  as  yet, 
alluded  to  the  hardships  of  the  tenants, 
under  the  limited  leases,  but  it  would  be 
idle  to  den}7  that  the  door  has  been  opened 
to  principles,  or  want  of  principles,  that 
muvst  sweep  away  all  such  property  in  1  he 
current  of  reckless  popular  clamor,  unless 
the  evil  be  soon  arrested.     I  say  evil, 
for  it  must  prove  a  curse  to  any  commu- 
nity to  break  down  the  securities  of  prop- 
erty, as  it  is  held  in  what  has  hitherto 
been  thought  its  most  secure  form,  and 
what  is  of  still  more  importance  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  all  to  appease  the  cravings 
of  cupidity,   as  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
masses. 
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We  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  Holmes 
and  Tubbs,  and  in  the  woods.  I  confess 
that  I  expected  each  instant  to  overtake 
Hall  in  the  hands  of  the  Injins  ;  for  the 
movement  among  -that  class  of  persons 
had  appeared  to  me  as  one  directed  par- 
ticularly against  him.  We  saw  nothing 
of  the  sort,  however,  and  had  nearly 
peached  the  northern  limits  of  the  bit  of 
forest,  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  two 
wagons  which  had  been  so  cavalierly  taken 
possession  of,  and  of  the  two  horses  ridden 
by  the  mounted  men.  The  whole  were 
drawn  up  on  one  side  of  the  highway, 
under  the  charge  of  a  single  Injin,  in  a 
manner  to  announce  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching a  point  of  some  interest. 

My  uncle  and  myself  fully  expected  to 
•  be  again  stopped,  as  we  drove  up  to  the 
place  just  mentioned  ;  not  only  was  the 
track  of  the  road  left  clear,  however,  but 
we  were  suffered  to  pass  without  a  ques- 
tion. All  the  horses  had  been  in  a  lather, 
as  if  driven  ver3'  hard  ;  though,  otherwise, 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  trouble,  if 
we  except  the  presence  of  the  solitary 
sentinel.  From  this  fellow  neither  signs 
nor  order  molested  us ;  but  on  we  went 
at  Tom  Miller's  horse's  favorite  amble, 
until  we  were  so  near  the  verge  of  the- 
wood,  as  to  get  a  view  into  the  open 
fields  beyond .  Here,  indeed,  we  obtained 
a  sight  of  certain  movements  that,  I  con- 
fess, gave  me  some  little  concern. 

Among  the  bushes  that  lined  the  high- 
way, and  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, I  got  a  glimpse  of  several  of  the 
"disguised  and  armed,"  who  were  evi- 
dently lying  in  ambush.  Their  number 
might  have  been  twenty  in  all,  and  it  was 
now  sufficiently  apparent  that  those  who 
had  pressed  the  wagons  had  been  hurry- 
ing forward  to  re-enforce  their  party.  At 
this  point,  I  felt  quite  certain  we  should 
be  stopped ;  but  we  were  not.  We  were 
suffered  to  pass  without  question,  as  we 
had  just  passed  the  wagons  and  horses, 
though  it  must  have  been  known  to  the 
party  that  we  were  fully  aware  of  their 
presence  at  that  particular  spot.  But  on 
we  went,  and  were  soon,  unmolested,  in 
the  open  country. 

It   was  not  long,  however,  before  the 


mystery  was  explained.  A  road  de- 
scended from  the  higher  ground,  which 
lay  to  the  westward  of  us,  a  little  on  our 
left,  and  a  party  of  men  was  coming  down 
it,  at  a  quick  walk,  which,  at  the  first 
glance,  I  mistook  for  a  detachment  of  the 
Injins,  but  which  at  a  second  look,  I  as- 
tertained  to  be  composed  of  Indians,  or 
real  red  men.  The  difference  between 
the  two  is  very  great,  as  every  American 
will  at  once  admit,  though  many  who 
read  this  manuscript  will  be  obliged  to 
me  for  an  explanation.  There  is  "  Indian" 
and  "Injin."  The  Injin  is  a  white  man, 
who,  bent  on  an  unworthy  and  illegal  pur- 
pose, is  obliged  to  hide  his  face,  and  to 
perform  his  task  in  disguise.  The  Indian 
is  a  red  man,  who  is  neither  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  show  his  countenance,  equally 
to  friend  or  enemy.  The  first  is  the  agent 
of  designing  demagogues,  the  hireling  of 
a  discontented  and  grasping  spirit,  who 
mocks  at  truth  and  right  hy  calling  him- 
self one  who  labors  to  carry  out  "  the  spirit 
of  those  institutions,"  which  he  dishonors 
and  is  afraid  to  trust ;  while  the  other 
serves  himself  only,  and  is  afraid  of  noth- 
ing. One  is  skulking  from,  and  shirking 
the  duties  of  civilization,  while  the  other, 
though  a  savage,  is,  at  least,  true  to  his 
own  professions. 

There  they  were,  sure  enough,  a  party 
of  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  the  real 
aborigines.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  meet  with  an  Indian  or  two,  strolling 
about  the  country  selling  baskets  —  for- 
merly it  was  brooms  of  birch,  but  the 
march  of  improvement  has  nearly  ban- 
ished so  rude  a  manufacture  from  the 
country — with  a  squaw  or  two  in  com- 
pany ;  but  it  is  now  very  unusual  to  meet 
a  true  Indian  warrior  in  the  heart  of  the 
State,  carrying  his  rifle  and  tomahawk, 
as  was  the  case  with  all  those  who  were 
so  swiftly  descending  the  road.  My  uncle 
Ro  was  quite  as  much  astonished  as  I  was 
myself ;  and  he  pulled  up  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  highways,  in  order  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  strangers. 

"These  are  real  redskins,  Hugh — and 
of  a  noble  tribe,"  cried  my  uncle,  as  a  still 
nearer  approach  gave  him  a  better  and 
better  view.      "  Warriors  of    the   West, 
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out  of  all  question,  with  one  white  man  in 
attendance — what  can  such  a  party  pos- 
sibly want  at  Ravensnest !  " 

"Perhaps  the  anti- renters  intend  to 
enlarge  their  plans,  and  have  a  scheme  to 
come  out  upon  us,  with  an  alliance  formed 
with  the  true  sons  of  the  forest — may  they 
not  intend  intimidation  ?  " 

"  Whom  could  they  thus  intimidate  but 
their  own  wives  and  children  ?  But,  here 
they  come,  in  a  noble  bod}7,  and  we  can 
speak  to  them." 

There  they  did  come,  indeed  ;  seventeen 
of  the  finer  specimens  of  the  Redskins,  as 
they  are  now  sometimes  seen  passing 
among"  us  in  bodies,  moving  to'  or  from 
their  distant  prairies ;  for  the  white  man 
has  already  forced  the  Indians,  with  the 
bears,  and  the  elk,  and  the  moose,  out  of 
the  forests  of  America,  upon  those  vast 
plains. 

What  is  to.be  the  end  of  the  increase  of 
this  nation  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Divine 
Providence.  If  faithful  to  the  right,  if 
just,  not  in  the  sense  of  yielding  to  the 
clamors  of  the  many,  but  in  the  sense  of 
good  laws,  if  true  to  themselves,  the  people 
of  this  republic  may  laugh  at  European 
interference  and  European  power,  when 
brought  to  bear  on  their  home  interests,  as 
so  much  of  the  lumbering  policy  of  ages  no 
longer  suited  to  the  facts  and  feelings  of  our 
own  times,  and  push  on  to  the  fulfillment 
of  a  destiny,  which,  if  carried  out  on  the 
apparent  designs  of  the  Ruler  of  the  earth, 
will  leave  that  of  all  other  states  which 
have  preceded  us,  as  much  in  the  shade, 
as  the  mountain  leaves  the  valley.  But, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  brightest 
dawns  often  usher  in  the  darkest  days; 
that  the  most  brilliant  youths  frequently 
precede,  manhoods  of  disappointment  and 
baffled  wishes  ;  that  even  the  professed 
man  of  God  can  fall  away  from  his  vows 
and  his  faith,  and  finish  a  career  that  was 
commenced  in  virtue  and  hope, in  profligacy 
and  sin.  Nations  are  no  more  safe  from 
the  influence  of  temptation  than  individ- 
uals, and  this  has  a  weakness  peculiarly 
its  own.  Instead  of  falling  back  on  its 
popular  principle,  in  extremities,  as  its 
infallible  safeguard,  it  is  precisely  in  the 
irresponsible  and  grasping  character  of 


that  principle  that  its  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended. That  principle,  which,  kept 
within  the  limits  of  right,  is  so  admirably 
adapted  to  restraining  the  ordinary  work- 
ings of  cupidity  and  selfishness,  as  they 
are  familiarly  seen  in  narrow  governments, 
when  permitted  to  overrun  the  boundaries 
placed  for  its  control,  becomes  a  torrent 
that  has  broken  out  of  its  icy  bed,  in  the 
spring,  and  completely  defaces  all  that  is 
beneficial  or  lovely,  in  either  nature  or  art, 
that  may  happen  to  lie  in  its  course. 

As  yet,  the  experience  of  two  centuries 
has  offered  nothing  so  menacing  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  this  country,  as  the 
social  fermentation  which  is  at  this  mo- 
ment at  work  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
On  the  result  of  this  depends  the  solution 
of  the  all-important  question,  whether 
principles  are  to  rule  this  republic,  or 
men  ;  and  these  last,  too,  viewed  in  their 
most  vulgar  and  repulsive  qualities,  or  as 
the  mere  creatures  of  self,  instead  of  being 
the  guardians  and  agents  of  that  which 
ought  to  be.  It  is  owing  to  this  state  of 
things,  that  we  have  already  seen  a  Legis- 
lature occupied  with  discussing  the  modes 
of  evading  the  provisions  of  its  own  laws, 
and  men  who  ought  to  stand  before  the 
world,  stern  and  uncompromising  in  their 
public  morals,  manifesting  a  most  per- 
nicious ingenuity  in  endeavoring  to  master 
and  overreach  each  other  in  wielding  the 
arts  of  the  demagogue. 

As  the  Indians  entered  the  north  and 
south  road,  or  that  in  which  we  had 
stopped,  the  whole  party  came  to  a  halt, 
with  characteristic  courtesy,  as  if  to  meet 
our  wish  to  speak  to  them.  The  foremost 
of  the  band,  who  was  also  the  oldest, 
being  a  man  of  sixt}7,  if  not  older,  nodded 
his  head,  and  uttered  the  usual  conven- 
tional salutation  of  "Sago,  sago.5' 

"Sago,"' said  my  uncle,  and  "Sago" 
put  in  I. 

"  How  do  ?  "  continued  the  Indian,  who 
we  now  discovered  spoke  English.  "  What 
call  this  country  ?  " 

"This  is  Ravensnest.  The  -village  of 
Little  'Nest  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
on  the  other  side  of  that  wood." 

The  Indian  now  turned,  and  in  "his  deep 
guttural  tones  communicated  this  intelli- 
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gence  to  his  fellows.  The  information  ob- 
viously was  well  received,  which  was  as 
much  as  saying  that  they  had  reached 
the  end  of  their  journey.  Some  conversa- 
tion next  succeeded,  delivered  in  brief, 
sententious  remarks,  when  the  old  chief 
again  turned  to  us.  I  call  him  chief, 
though  it  was  evident  that  the  whole 
party  was  composed  of  chiefs.  This  was 
apparent  by  their  medals,  their  fine  ap- 
pearance generally,  and  by  their  quiet, 
dignified,  not  to  say  lofty  bearing.  Each 
of  them  was  in  a  light  summer  attire, 
wearing  the  moccasin  and  leggings,  etc. ; 
the  calico  shirt,  or  a  thin  blanket,  that 
was  cast  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
person,  much  as  the  Roman  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  worn  his  toga  ;  all  carry- 
ing the  rifle,  the  bright,  well  -  scoured 
tomahawk,  and  the  sheathed  knife. 
Each,  too,  had  his  horn  and  his  bullet- 
pouch,  and  some  of  the  more  youthful 
were  a  little  elaborate  in  their  orna- 
ments, in  the  way  of  feathers,  and  such 
presents  as  they  had  received  on  their 
long  journey.  Not  one  of  them  all,  how- 
ever, was  painted. 

"  This  Raven-nest,  eh  ?  "  continued  the 
old  chief,  speaking  directly,  but  with  suf- 
ficient courtesy. 

"As  I  have  said.  The  village  lies  on 
the  other  side  of  that  wood ;  the  house 
from  which  the  name  is  taken  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  the  other  direction." 

This,  too,  was  translated,  and  a  low, 
but  general  expression  of  pleasure  was 
given. 

"Any  Injins  'bout  here,  eh  ?  "  demanded 
the  chief,  looking  so  earnestly  at  the  same 
time  as  to  surprise  us  both. 

"Yes,"  answered  my  uncle.  "There 
are  Injins — a  party  is  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  there,  within  thirty  rods  of  you  at 
this  moment. 

With  great  rapidity  this  fact  was  com- 
municated to  the  eager  listeners,  and 
there  was  a  sensation  in  the  part}', 
though  it  was  a  sensation  betrayed  as 
such  feelings  are  only  betrayed  among 
the  aborigines  of  this  part  of  the  world ; 
quietly,  reservedly,  and  with  a  coldness 
amounting  nearly  to  indifference.  We 
were  amused,  however,  at  noting  how 
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much  more  interest  this  news  awakened 
than  would  probably '  have  been  excited 
had  these  red-men  been  told  a  town  like 
London  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood. 
As  children  are  known  to  feel  most  inter- 
est in  children,  so  did  these  children  of 
the  forest  seem  to  be  most  alive  to  an 
interest  in  these  unexpected  neighbors, 
brethren  of  the  same  habits  and  race, 
as  they  unquestionably  imagined.  After 
some  earnest  discourse  among  themselves, 
the  old  chief,  whose  named  turned  out  to 
be  Prairiefire,  once  more  addressed  him- 
self to  us. 

"  What  tribe,  eh  ?    Know  tribe  ?  " 

"They  are  oalled  Anti-rent  Injins — a 
new  tribe  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
are  not  much  esteemed." 

"Bad  Injin,  eh?" 

"  I  am  afraid  so.  They  are  not  honest 
enough  to  go  in  paint,  but  wear  shirts 
over  their  faces." 

Another  long  and  wondering  conference 
succeeded.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  such 
a  tribe  as  that  of  the  Anti-renters  was 
hitherto  unknown  among  the  American 
savages.  The  first  intelligence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  people  would  naturally 
awaken  great  interest,  and  we  were  soon 
requested  to  show  them  the  way  to  the 
spot  where  this  unheard-of  tribe  might  be 
found.  This  was  going  somewhat  further 
than  my  uncle  had  anticipated,  but  he  was 
not  a  man  to  beat  a  retreat  when  he  had 
once  undertaken  an  enterprise.  After  a 
short  deliberation  with  himself,  he  signi- 
fied his  assent ;  and  alighting  from  our 
wagon,  we  fastened  Tom  Miller's  horse  to 
a  stake  of  one  of  the  fences,  and  set  off, 
on  foot,  as  guides  to  our  new  brethren,  in 
seeking  the  great  tribe  of  the  Anti-rent- 
ers !  We  had  not  gone  half  the  distance 
,to  the  woods  before  we  met  Holmes  and 
Tubbs,  who,  getting  a  cast  in  another 
wagon,  until  they  reached  the  place  where 
their  own  vehicle  was  stationed,  had  re 
covered  that,  and  were  now  on  their  waj 
home,  apprehensive  that  some  new  freak 
of  their  great  allies  might  throw  them  out 
into  the  highway  again.  This  wagon,  our 
own  excepted,  was  the  only  one  that  had 
yet  emerged  from  the  wood,  the  owners 
of  some  twenty  others  preferring  to  re- 
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main  in  the  background  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  meeting-  between  the  tribes 
should  occur. 

"  What,  in  natur',  does  all  this  mean  ?  " 
exclaimed  old  Holmes,  as  we  approached 
him,  reining  in  his  horse,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  conference.  "  Is  the  governor  sending 
out  ra-al  Injins  ag'in'  us,  in  order  to  favor 
the  landlords?  " 

This  was  taking  a  harsh  and  most  un- 
charitable view  of  the  course  of  the  gov- 
ernor, for  an  anti-renter;  but  that  function- 
ary having  made  the  capital  blunder  of 
serving,  altogether,  neither  "  God  nor 
Mammon  "  in  this  great  question,  must 
expect  to  take  it  right  and  left,  as  neither 
God  nor  Mammon  will  be  very  likely  to  ap- 
prove of  his  course. 

"Veil,  I  don't  know,"  was  my  uncle's 
answer.  "  Dese  ist  ra-al  red -men,  und 
dem  yonder  ist  ra-al  Injins,  dats  all.  Vhat 
might  bring  dese  warriors  here,  joost  now, 
you  must  ask  of  demselves,  if  you  wants 
to  l'arn." 

"  There  can  be  no  harm  in  asking ;  I'm 
no  way  skeary  about  redskins,  having 
seen  'em  often,  and  my  father  fit  'em  in 
his  day,  as  I've  heern  him  tell.  Sago, 
sago." 

'.'  Sago,"  answered  Prairiefire,  with  his 
customary  courtesj^. 

"  Where,  in  natur',  do  you  red-men  all 
come  from,  and  where  can  ye  be  goin'  ?  " 

It  was  apparent  that  Holmes  belonged 
to  a  school  that  never  hesitated  about 
putting  any  question ;  and  that  would 
have  an  answer,  if  an  answer  was  to  be 
got.  The  old  chief  had  probably  met  with 
such  pale-faces  before,  the  untrained 
American  being  certainly  among  the  most 
diligent  of  all  human  beings  of  that  class. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  red-man  re- 
gards the  indulgence  of  a  too  eager  curi- 
osity as  womanish,  and  unworthy7  of  the 
self-command  and  dignity  of  a  warrior. 
The  betraying  of  surprise,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  a  curiosity  fit  only  for  squaws, 
were  two  things  that  Prairiefire  had  doubt- 
less been  early  told  were  unworthy  of  his 
sex ;  for  to  some  such  in-and-in  breeding 
alone  could  be  referred  the  explanation  of 
the  circumstance  that  neither  Holmes's 
manner,  address,  nor  language,  caused  in 


him  the  least  expression  of  emotion.  He 
answered  the  questions,  however,  and  that 
with  a  coldness  that  seemed  of  proof. 

"  Come  from  setting  sun — been  to  Great 
Father,  at  Washington — go  home,"  was 
the  sententious  reply. 

"  But  how  come  ye  to  pass  by  Ravens- 
nest  ? — I'm  afeared  the  governor,  and  them 
chaps  at  Albany,  must  have  a  hand  in 
this,  Shabbakuk." 

What  Shabbakuk  thought  of  the  "gov- 
ernor and  them  chaps  at  Albany,"  is  not 
known,  as  he  did  not  see  fit  to  make  any 
reply.  His  ordinary  propensity  to  meddle 
was  probably  awed  by  the  appearance  of 
these  real  redskins. 

"I  say,  why  do  ye  come  this-a-way?" 
Holmes  continued,  repeating  his  question. 
"  If  you've  been  to  Washington,  and  found 
him  to  hum  (Anglice,  '  at  home '),  why 
didn't  ye  go  back  by  the  way  ye  come  ?  " 

"  Come  here  to  find  Injin  ;  got  no  Injin 
here,  eh?  " 

"  Injin  ?  why,  of  one  sort  we've  got  more 
of  the  critturs  than  a  body  can  very  well 
git  along  with.  Of  what  color  be  the  In- 
jins you  want  to  find  ?  Be  they  of  the 
pale-face  natur',  or  be  they  red  like  your- 
selves? " 

"  Want  to  find  red-man.  He  ole,  now  ; 
like  top  of  dead  hemlock,  wind  blow  t'rough 
his  branches  till  leaf  all  fall  off." 

"By  George,  Hugh,"  whispered  my  un- 
cle, "these  redskins  are  in  search  of  old 
Susquesus  !  "  Then  entirely  forgetting 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  his  broken 
English  in  the  presence  of  his  two  Ravens- 
nest  listeners,  Shabbakuk  Tubbs  in  par- 
ticular, he  turned,  somewhat  inconsider- 
ately for  one  of  his  years,  to  the  Prairiefire, 
and  hastily  remarked — 

"I  can  help  you  in  your  search,  You 
are  looking  for  a  warrior  of  the  Ononda- 
goes;  one  who  -left  his  tribe  a  hundred 
summers  ago,  a  red-man  of  great  renown 
for  finding  his  path  in  the  forest,  and  who 
would  never  taste  fire-water.  His  name  is 
Susquesus." 

Until  this  moment,  the  only  white  man 
who  was  in  company  with  this  strange 
party — strange  at  least  in  our  portion  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  though  common 
enough,  perhaps,  on  the  great  thorough- 
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fares  of  the  country — broke  silence.  This 
man  was  an  ordinary  interpreter,  who  had 
been  sent  with  the  party  in  case  of  neces- 
sity; but  being  little  more  acquainted  with 
the  ways  of  civilization  than  those  whom 
he  was  to  guide,  he  had  prudently  held  his 
tongue  until  he  saw  that  he  might  be  of 
some  use.  We  afterward  learned  that  the 
subagent  who  had  accompanied  the  chiefs 
to  Washington,  had  profited  by  the  wish 
of  the  Indians  to  pay  their  passing  homage 
to  the  "  Withered  Hemlock,  that  still 
stands,"  as  they  poetically  called  Sus- 
quesus in  their  own  dialects — for  Indians 
of  several  tribes  were  present — to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  own  relatives  in  Massachusetts, 
his  presence  not  being  deemed  necessary 
in  such  a  purely  pious  pilgrimage. 

"You're  right,"  observed  the  inter- 
preter. "  These  chiefs  have  not  come  to 
look  up  any  tribe,  but  there  are  two  of 
the  ancient  Onondagoes  among  them,  and 
their  traditions  tell  of  a  chief,  called  Sus- 
quesus,  that  has  outlived  everything  but 
tradition  ;  who  left  his  own  people  long, 
long  ago,  and  who  left  a  great  name  be- 
hind him  for  vartue,  and  that  is  a  thing  a 
redskin  never  forgets." 

"  And  all  these  warriors  have  come  fifty 
miles  out  of  their  way,  to  pay  this  homage 
to  Susquesus?  " 

"  Such  has  been  their  wish,  and  I  asked 
permission  of  the  Bureau  at  Washington 
to  permit  them  to  come.  It  costs  Uncle 
Sam  $50  or  $100  more  than  it  otherwise 
might,  but  such  a  visit  will  do  all  the  war- 
riors of  the  West  a  million  of  dollars  of 
good ;  no  men  honor  right  and  justice 
more  than  redskins,  though  it's  in  their 
own  fashion." 

"  I  am  sure  Uncle  Sam  has  acted  no  more 
than  righteously,  as  I  hope  he  always  may 
act  as  respects  these  people.  Susquesus 
is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  will  lead 
you  to  him." 

"  And  who  in  natur'  be  you  ? "  de- 
manded Holmes,  his  curiosity  starting  off 
on  a  new  track 

"  Who  am  I  ? — You  shall  know  who  I 
am,"  answered  uncle  Ro,  removing  his 
wig,  an  action  that  I  imitated  on  the  spot 
— "  I  am  Roger  Littlepage,  the  late  trus- 
tee of  this  estate,  and  this  is   Hugh  Lit- 


tlepage, its  owner."  Old  Holmes  was 
good  pluck  in  most  matters-;  of  far  better 
stuff  at  the  bottom,  than  the  sneaking, 
sniveling,  prating  demagogue  at  his  side  ; 
but  by  this  discovery  he  was  dumfounded  ! 
He  looked  at  my  uncle,  then  he  looked  at 
me  ;  after  which,  he  fastened  a  distressed 
and  inquiring  gaze  on.  Shabbakuk.  As 
for  the  Indians,  notwithstanding  their  ha- 
bitual self-command,  a  common  "hugh  !" 
was  uttered  among  them,  when  they  saw 
two  men,  as  it  might  be,  thus  scalping 
themselves.  Uncle  Ro  was  excited,  and 
his  manner  was,  in  the  last  degree,  theat- 
rical, as  with  one  hand  he  removed  his 
cap,  and  with  the  other  his  wig ;  holding 
the  last,  with  an  extended  arm,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Indians.  As  a  red-man 
is  rarely  guilty  of  any  act  of  rudeness, 
unless  he  mean  to  play  the  brute  in  good 
earnest,  it  is  possible  that  the  Chippewa 
toward  whom  the  hand  which  held  the 
wig  was  extended,  mistook  the  attitude 
for  an  invitation  to  examine  that  curious 
article,  for  himself.  It  is  certain  he  gently 
forced  it  from  my  uncle's  grasp,  and,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  the  savages 
were  gathered  round  it,  uttering  many 
but  low  and  guarded  expressions  of  sur- 
prise. Those  men  were  all  chiefs,  and 
they  restrained  their  astonishment  at 
this  point.  Had  there  been  any  of  the 
ignoble  vulgar  among  them,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  wig  would  have  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  been  fitted  to  a 
dozen  heads,  already  shaved  to  receive  it. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

"  The  Gordon  is  gude  in  a  hurry, 
An'  Campbell  is  steel  to  the  bane, 
An'  Grant,  an'  Mackenzie,  an'  Murray, 
An'  Cameron  will  truckle  to  nane."— Hogg. 

The  interruption  of  this  scene  came 
from  old  Holmes,  who  cried  to  his  compan- 
ion, on  the  high  key  in  which  it  was  usual 
for  him  to  speak  : 

"  This  is  downright  bad,  Shabbakuk — 
we'll  never  get  our  leases  a'ter  this !  " 

"Nobody  can  say" — answered  Tubbs, 
giving  a  loud  hem,  as  if  determined  to 
brazen  the  matter  out.    "  Maybe  the  gen- 
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tleman  will  be  glad  to  compromise  the 
matter.  It's  ag'in  law,  I  believe,  for 
any  one  to  appear  on  the  highway  dis- 
guised— and  both  the  'Squire  Littlepages, 
you'll  notice,  neighbor  Holmes,  be  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  road,  and  both  was 
disguised,  only  a  minute  ago." 

"That's  true.  .  D'ye  think  anything 
can  be  got  out  o'  that  ?  I  want  profitable 
proceedin's." 

Shabbakuk  gave  another  hem,  looked 
behind  him,  as  if  to  ascertain  what  had 
become  of  the  Injins,  for  he  clearly  did 
not  fancy  the  real  "article"  before  him, 
and  then  he  answered  : 

"We  may  get  our  farms,  neighbor 
Holmes,  if  you'll  agree  as  I'm  willin'  to 
do,  to  be  reasonable  about  this  matter, 
so  long  as  'Squire  Littlepage  wishes  to 
hearken  to  his  own   interests." 

My  uncle  did  not  deign  to  make  any 
answer,  but,  knowing  we  had  done  noth- 
ing to  bring  us  within  the  view  of  the  late 
statute,  he  turned  toward  the  Indians, 
renewing  his  offer  to  them  to  be  their 
guide. 

' '  The  chiefs  want  very  much  to  know 
who  you  are,  and  how  you  two  came  by 
double  scalps,"  said  the  interpreter, 
smiling  like  one  who  understood,  for  his 
own  part,  the  nature  of  a  wig  very  well. 

"  Tell  them  that  this  young  gentleman 
is  Hugh  Littlepage,  and  that  I  am  his 
uncle.  Hugh  Littlepage  is  the  owner  of 
the  land  that  you  see  on  every  side  of 
you." 

The  answer  was  communicated,  and  we 
waited  for  its  effect  on  the  Indians.  To 
our  surprise,  several  of  them  soon  gath- 
ered around,  evidently  regarding  us  both 
with  interest  and  respect. 

"  The  claims  of  a  landlord  seem  to  be 
better  understood  among  these  untutored 
savages,  than  among  your  own  tenants, 
Hugh,"  said  my  uncle.  "  But  there  goes 
old  Holmes,  the  inbred  rogue,  and  his 
friend  Shabbakuk,  back  to  the  woods ; 
we  may  have  an  affair  on  hand  with  his 
Injins." 

"  I  think  not,  sir.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  there  is  valor  enough  in  that 
tribe,  to  face  this.  In  general,  the  white 
man  is  fully  a  match    for   the   redskin  ; 


but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  chiefs  like 
these  would  not  prove  too  much  for  twice 
their  number  of  varlets,  of  the  breed  of 
yonder  skulking  scoundrels." 

"  Why  do  the  chiefs  manifest  so  much 
interest  in  us  ?  "  asked  my  uncle  of  the  in- 
terpreter. "  Is  it  possible  that  they  pay 
so  much  respect  to  us,  on  account  of  our 
connection  with  this  estate  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all— not  at  all.  They  know 
the  difference  between  a  chief  and  a  com- 
mon man  well  enough,  it  is  true,"  was  the 
answer;  "and  twenty  times,  as  we  have 
come  down  through  the  country,  have 
they  expressed  their  surprise  to  me,  that 
so  many  common  men  should  be  chiefs, 
among  the  pale-faces ;  but  they  care  noth- 
ing for  riches.  He  is  the  greatest  man 
among  them,  who  is  best  on  a  war- 
path, and  at  a  council-fire  ;  though  they 
do  honor  them  that  has  had  great  and 
useful  ancestors." 

"But,  they  seem  to  betray  some  unus- 
ual and  extraordinary  interest  in  us,  tod  ; 
perhaps  they  are  surprised  at  seeing  gen- 
tlemen in  such  dresses  ?  " 

"Lord,  sir,  what  do  men  care  for 
dresses,  that  are  used  to  see  the  heads  of 
factories  and  forts  half  the  time  dressed 
in  skins.  They  know  that  there  be  holi- 
days and  working  days  ;  times  for  every- 
day wear,  and  times  for  feathers  and 
paint.  No— no — they  look  at  .you  both, 
with  so  much  interest,  on  account  of  their 
traditions." 

"  Their  traditions  !  What  can  these 
have  to  do  with  us  ?  We  have  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Indians." 

"  That's  true  of  you,  and  may  be  true 
of  your  fathers  ;  but  it's  not  true  of  some 
of  your  ancestors.  Yesterday,  after  we 
had  got  to  our  night's  stopping  -  place, 
two  of  the  chiefs,  this  smallish  man  with 
the  double  plate  on  his  breast,  and  that 
elderly  warrior,  who  has  been  once  scalped, 
as  you  can  see  by  his  crown,  began  to  tell 
of  some  of  the  treacheries  of  their  own 
tribe,  which  was  once  a. Canada  people. 
The  elderly  chief  related  the  adventures 
of  a  war-path,  that  led  out  of  Canada. 
across  the  large  waters,  down  to  a  settle- 
ment where  they  expected  to  get  a  great 
many  scalps,  but  where  in  the  end  they 
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lost  more  scalps  than  they  found;  and 
where  they  met  Susquesus,  the  upright 
Onondago,  as  they  call  him  in  that  tongue, 
as  well  as  the  Yengeese  owner  of  the  land, 
at  this  very  spot,  whom  they  called  hy  a 
name  something  like  your  own,  who  was 
a  warrior  of  great  courage  and  skill  by 
their  traditions.  They  suppose  you  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  last,  and  honor  you 
accordingly ;  that's  all." 

"  And  is  it  possible  that  these' untutored 
beings  have  traditions  as  reliable  as  this  ?" 

"  Lord,  if  you  could  hear  what  they  say 
among  themselves,  about  the  lies  that  are 
read  to  them  out  of  the  pale-face  prints, 
you  would  l'arn  how  much  store  they  set 
by  truth  !  In  my  day,  I  have  traveled 
through  a  hundred  miles  of  wilderness,  by 
a  path  that  was  no  better,  nor  any  worse, 
than  an  Indian  tradition  of  its  manner  of 
running ;  and  a  tradition  that  must  have 
been  at  least  a  hundred  summers  old. 
They  know  all  about  your  forefathers, 
and  they  know  something  about  you,  too, 
if  you  be  the  gentleman  that  finds  the 
upright  Onondago,  or  the  Withered  Hem- 
lock, in  his  old  age,  with  a  wigwam,  and 
keeps  it  filled  with  food  and  fuel." 

"  Is  this  possible  !  And  all  this  is 
spoken  of,  and  known  among  the  savages 
of  the  Far  West  ?  " 

"  If  you  call  these  chiefs  savages,"  re- 
turned the  interpreter,  a  little  offended  at 
hearing  such  a  term  applied  to  his  best 
friends  and  constant  associates.  "To  be 
sure  they  have  their  ways,  and  so  have 
the  pale-faces ;  but  Injin  ways  be  not  so 
very  savage,  when  a  body  gets  a  little 
used  to  them.  Now,  1  remember  it  was 
a  long  time  belore  I  could  get  reconciled 
to  seeing  a  warrior  scalp  his  enemy ;  but 
as  I  reasoned  on  it,  and  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  practice,  I  began  to  feel  it 
was  all  right." 

I  was  walking  just  in  front  of  my  uncle, 
for  we  were  in  motion  again  on  our  way 
to  the  wood,  but  could  not  help  turning 
and  saying  to  him  with  a  smile — 

"  So  it  would  seem  that  this  matter  of 
the  'spirit '  is  to  be  found  in  other  places 
beside  the  legislature.  There  is  the  '  spirit 
of  scalping,'  as  well  as  the  '  spirit  of  the 
institutions  ! '  " 


"  Ay,  Hugh  ;  and  the  '  spirit  of  fleec- 
ing,' as  a  consequence  of  what  is  pro- 
fanely termed  the  last.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  go  no  nearer  to  the  wood  than  this 
spot.  The  Injins  I  have  told  you  of  are 
in  these  bushes  in  front,  and  they  are 
armed  ;  I  leave  you  to  communicate  with 
them  in  any  manner  you  please.  They 
are  about  twenty  in  number." 

The  interpreter  informed  his  chiefs  of 
what  had  been  said,  who  spoke  together 
in  earnest  consultation  for  a  moment. 
Then  Prairiefire  himself  plucked  a  branch 
off  the  nearest  bush,  and  holding  it  up  he 
advanced  close  to  the  cover,  and  called 
out  aloud  in  some  one,  or  many  of  the 
different  dialects  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted. I  saw,  by  the  moving  of  the 
branches,  that  men  were  in  the  bushes ; 
but  no  answer  of  any  sort  was  made. 
There  was  one  savage  in  our  band,  who 
betrayed  manifest  impatience  at  these 
proceedings.  He  was  a  large,  athletic 
Iowa  chief,  called  in  English  Flintyheart, 
and,  as  we  subsequently  learned,  of  great 
renown  for  martial  exploits.  It  was  al- 
ways difficult  to  hold  him  in  when  there 
was  a  prospect  of  scalps,  and  he  was  now 
less  restrained  than  common,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  no  superior  of 
his  own  particular  tribe  present.  After 
Prairiefire  had  called  two  or  three  times 
in  vain  to  the  party  in  the  cover,  Flinty- 
heart  stepped  out,  spoke  a  few  words  with 
energy  and  spirit,  terminating  his  appeal 
by  a  most  effective,  not  to  say  appalling, 
whoop.  That  sound  was  echoed  back  by 
most  of  the  band,  when  they  all  broke  off, 
right  and  left,  stealing  more  like  snakes 
than  bipeds  to  the  fences,  under  cover  of 
which  they  glanced  forward  to  the  wood, 
in  which  every  man  of  them  buried  him- 
self in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  In  vain 
had  the  interpreter  called  to  them,  to  re- 
mind them  where  they  were,  and  to  tell 
them  that  they  might  displease  their 
great  father,  at  Washington,  and  Prairie- 
fire stood  his  ground,  exposed  to  any  shot 
the  supposed  foe  might  send  at  him;  on 
they  went,  like  so  many  hounds  that  have 
struck  a  scent  too  strong  to  be  held  in  re- 
straint by  any  whipper-in. 

"They  expect  to  find  Injins,"  said  the 
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interpreter,  in  a  sort  of  despair;  "and 
there's  no  holdin'  'em  back.  There  can 
be  no  enemies  of  their'n  down  here-a- 
way,  and  the  agent  will  be  awfully  angry 
if  blood  is  drawn  ;  though  I  shouldn't 
mind  it  a  bit  if  the  party  was  some  of 
them  scoundrels,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
whom  it's  often  a  marcy  to  kill.  It's  dif- 
ferent down  here,  however,  and  I  must 
say  I  wish  this  hadn't  happened." 

]My  uncle  and  myself  just  waited  long 
enough  to  hear  this  when  we  rushed  for- 
ward, along  the  highway,  and  entered  the 
wood,  joined  by  Prairiefire,  who,  fancying 
b}^  our  movement  that  all  was  right,  now 
raised  such  a  whoop  himself  as  to  demon- 
strate it  wras  not  for  want  of  "  knowing 
how  "  that  he  had  hitherto  been  silent. 
The  road  made  a  curve  at  the  very  point 
where  it  penetrated  the  forest,  and  being 
fringed  with  the  bushes  already  men- 
tioned, the  two  circumstances  shut  out 
the  view  of  what  was  passing  behind  the 
scenes,  until  we  reached  the  turn,  where 
a  common  halt  of  the  wagons  had  been 
made,  when  the  whole  view  burst  upon  us 
at  once  in  all  its  magnificence. 

A  rout  of  a  "grand  army"  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  picturesque  ! 
The  road  was  lined  with  vehicles  in  full 
retreat,  to  use  a  military  term,  or,  to 
speak  in  the  more  common  parlance, 
scampering  off.  Every  whip  was  in  ac- 
tive use,  every  horse  was  on  the  run, 
while  half  the  faces  were  turned  behind 
their  owners,  the  women  sending  back 
screams  to  the  whoops  of  the  savages. 
As  for  the  Injins,  they  had  instinctively 
abandoned  the  woods,  and  poured  down' 
into  the  highway — speed  like  theirs  de- 
manding open  ground  for  its  finest  dis- 
play. Some  had  leaped  into  wagons,  piling 
themselves  up  among  those  virtuous  wives 
and  daughters  of  that  portion  of  the  hon- 
est yeomanry  who  had  collected  to  devise 
the  means  of  cheating  me  out  of  my  prop- 
erty. But,  why  dwell  on  this  scene,  since 
the  exploits  of  these  Indians,  for  the  last 
six  years,  have  amply  proved  that  the 
only  thing  in  which  the}'  excel,  is  in  run- 
ning away  ?  They  are  heroes  when  a 
dozen  can  get  round  a  single  man  to  tar 
and  feather  him;  valiant,  as  a  hundred 


against  five  or  six,  and  occasionally  mur- 
derers, when  each  victim  can  be  destroyed 
by  five  or  six  bullets,  to  make  sure  of  him. 
The  very  cowardice  of  the  scoundrels 
should  render  them  loathsome  to  the 
whole  community;  and  the  dog  that  has 
spirit  only  to  hunt  in  packs  being  cur  at 
the  bottom. 

I  must  add  one  other  object  to  the 
view,  however.  Holmes  and  Shabbakuk 
brought  up  the  rear,  and  both  were  flog- 
ging their  devoted  beast  as  if  his  em- 
ployers— I  dare  not  call  them  "masters," 
as  I  might  be  accused  of  aristocracy  for 
using  so  offensive  a  term  in  this  age  of 
common -sense  liberty,  while  "employ- 
ers" is  a  very  significant  expression  for 
the  particular  occasion — as  if  his  "em- 
ployers," then,  had  left  something  behind 
them  at  "Little  'Neest,"  and  were  hur- 
rying back  to  obtain  it  before  it  fell  into 
other  hands.  Old  Holmes  kept  looking 
behind,  as  if  chased  by  the  covenants  of 
forty  leases,  while  the  "  spirit  of  the  in- 
stitutions, headed  by  two  governors,  and 
"  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Albany," 
was  in  full  pursuit.  If  the  "  spirit  of  the 
institutions"  was  really  there,  it  was 
quite  alone;  for  I  looked  in  vain  for  the 
exhibition  of  any  other  spirit.  In  iriuch 
less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write 
this  account,  the  road  was  cleared,  leav- 
ing" my  uncle,  myself  and  Prairiefire,  in 
quiet  possession;  the  latter  uttering  a 
very  significant  "hugh!"  as  the  last 
wagon  went  out  of  sight  in  a  cloud  of 
dust. 

It  was  but  a  moment,  however,  before 
our  own  tribe,  or  tribes  would  be  more 
accurate,  came  down  upon  us,  collecting 
in  the  road    at   the  very  spot  where  we 
stood.     The  victory  had  been   bloodless, 
but  it  was  complete.     Not  onry  had  the 
savage  Indians  completely  routed  the  vir- 
tuous and  much-oppressed-by-aristocracy 
Injins,  but  they  had  captured  two  spec. 
mens  of  virtue  and  depression  in  the  pei 
sons  of  as  many  of  the  band.    So  very 
nificant  and  expressive  was  the  manner  of 
the  captives,  that  Flintyheart,  into  whoa 
hands  they  had  fallen,  not  only  seemed 
hold  their  scalps  in  contempt,  but  actually 
had  disdained  to  disarm  them.  There  they 
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stood,  bundles  of  calico,  resembling-  chil- 
dren in  swaddling-clothes,  with  nothing 
partaking  of  that  natural  freedom  of  which 
their  party  love  to  boast,  but  their  legs, 
which  were  left  at  perfect  liberty,  by  way 
of  a  dernier  resort.  My  uncle  now  as- 
sumed a  little  authority,  and  commanded 
these  fellows  to  take  off  their  disguises. 
He  might  as  well  have  ordered  one  of  the 
oaks,  or  maples,  to  lay  down  its  leaves 
before  the  season  came  round  ;  for  neither 
would  obey. 

The  interpeter,  however,  whose  name 
was  Manytongues,  rendered  into  English 
from  the  Indian  dialects,  was  a  man  of 
surprisingly  few  words,  considering  his 
calling,  on  an  occasion  like  this.  Walking 
up  to  one  of  the  prisoners,  he  first  dis- 
armed him,  and  then  removed  his  calico 
hood,  exposing  the  discomfited  counte- 
nance of  Brigham,  Tom  Miller's  envious 
laborer.  The  "hughs!"  that  escaped 
the  Indians  were  very  expressive,  on  find- 
ing that  not  only  did  a  pale-face  counte- 
nance appear  from  beneath  the  covering, 
but  one  that  might  be  said  to  be  somewhat 
paler  than  common.  Manytongues  had  a 
good  deal  of  frontier  waggery  about  him, 
and  by  this  time  he  began  to  comprehend 
how  the  land  lay.  Passing  his  hand  over 
Josh's  head,  he  coolty  remarked — 

"  That  scalp  would  be  thought  more  of, 
in  Iowa,  than  it's  ra-ally  worth,  I'm  think- 
ing, if  truth  was  said.  But  let  us  see  who 
we  have  here." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  interpreter  laid  hold  of  the 
hood  of  the  other  captive,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  removing  it  without  a  sharp  strug- 
gle. He  effected  his  purpose,  assisted  by 
two  of  the  younger  chiefs,  who  stepped 
forward  to  aid  him.  I  anticipated  the  re- 
sult, for  I  had  early  recognized  the  gore ; 
but  great  was  the  surprise  of  n^  uncle 
when  he  saw  Seneca  Newcome's  well- 
known  face  developed  by  the  change  ! 

Seneca — or,  it  might  be  better  now  to 
use  his  own  favorite  orthoepy,  and  call  him 
Stneky,  at  once,  for  he  had  a  particularly 
sneaking  look  as  he  emerged  from  under 
the  calico,  and  this  would  be  suiting  the 
sound  to  appearances — Senekj7,  then,  was' 
in  a  "mingled  tumult,"  as  it  is  called,  of 


rage  and  shame.  The  first  predominated, 
however,  and,  as  is  only  too  common  in 
cases  of  military  disasters,  instead  of  at- 
tributing his  capture  to  circumstances,  the 
prowess  of  his  enemies,  or  any  fault  of  his 
own,  he  sought  to  mitigate  his  own  dis- 
grace by  heaping  disgrace  on  his  comrade. 
Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  these  men 
went  at  each  other,  as  soon  as  unsacked, 
reminded  me  of  two  game-cocks  that  are  let 
out  of  their  bags  within  three  feet  of  each 
other,  with  this  exception — neither  crowed. 

"  This  is  all  your  fault,  you  cowardly 
dog,"  said  Seneky,  almost  fierce^,  for 
shame  had  filled  his  face  with  blood.  ' '  Had 
you  kept  on  your  feet,  and  not  run  me 
down,  in  your  haste  to  get  off,  I  might 
have  retreated,  and  got  clear  with  the  rest 
of  them." 

This  assault  was  too  much  for  Joshua, 
who  gained  spirit  to  answer  by  its  rude- 
ness and  violence,  not  to  say  injustice ;  for, 
as  we  afterwards  ascertained,  Newcome 
had  actually  fallen  in  his  eagerness  to 
retreat ;  and  Brigham,  so  far  from  being 
the  cause  of  his  coming  down,  had  onry 
prevented  his  getting  up,  by  falling  on 
top  of  him.  In  this  prostrate  condition 
they  had  further  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies. 

"  I  want  nothin'  from  you,  'Squire  New- 
come,"  answered  Joshua  quite  decidedly 
as  to  tone  and  manner ;  "  your  character 
is  well-known,  all  up  and  down  the 
county." 

"What  of  my  character?  What  have 
you  got  to 'say  ag'in'  me  or  my  character  ?" 
demanded  the  attorney-at-law,  in  a  tone  of 
high  defiance.  "  I  want  to  see  the  man  who 
can  say  anything  ag'in'  my  character." 

This  was  pretty  well,  considering  that 
the  fellow  had  actually  been  detected  in 
the  commission  of  a  felony ;  though  I  sup- 
pose that  difficulty  would  have  been  gotten 
over,  in  a  moral  sense,  by  the  claim  of 
being  taken  while  struggling  in  defense 
of  human  rights,  and  the  "spirit  of  the 
institutions."  The  defiance  was  too  much 
for  Brigham's  patience,  and  being  fully 
assured,  by  this  time,  that  he  was  not  in 
much  danger  of  being  scalped,  he  turned 
upon  Seneca,  and  cried,  with  something 
more  than  spirit,  with  downright  rancor : 
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"  You're  a  pretty  fri'nd  of  the  poor  man, 
and  of  the  people,  if  truth  must  be  said, 
ain't  you  ?  Everybody  in  the  country  that's 
in  want  of  money  knows  what  you  be,  you 
d d  shaver." 

As  the  last  words  came  out,  Seneky's 
fist  went  in  upon  Brig-ham's  nose,  causing 
the  blood  to  flow  freely.  My  uncle  Ro 
now  thought  it  time  to  interfere,  and  he 
rebuked  the  irritated  lawyer  with  dig- 
nity. 

"  Why  did  he  call  me  a  d d  shaver, 

then?."  retorted  Seneky,  still  angry  and 
red.     "  I'll  stand  that  from  no  man." 

"Why,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  such 
a  charge,  Mr.  Newcome  ?  You  are  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  and  ought  to  understand 
the  laws  of  your  country,  and  cannot 
stand  in  need  of  being  told  that  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  highest  tribunal  of 
your  State  that  it  is  no  reproach  to  be 
called  a  shaver  !  Some  of  the  honorable 
members  of  that  learned  body,  indeed, 
seem  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
matter  of  commendation  and  congratula- 
tion. I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Mr.  New- 
come — I'm  quite  ashamed  of  you." 

Seneky  muttered  something,  in  which  I 
fancied    I    understood    the    words    "the 

Court  of  Errors  be  d d,"  or  "the Court 

of«  Errors  "  might  go  to  some  very  bad 
place,  which  I  will  not  name  ;  but  I  will 
not  take  on  myself  that  any  man  of  de- 
cency could  really  use  such  irreverent 
language  about  a  body  so  truly  eminent, 
though  a  person  in  a  passion  is  sometimes 
disposed  to  forget  propriety.  'My  uncle 
now  thought  it  time  to  put  an  end  to  this 
scene ;  and,  without  deigning  to  enter  into 
any  explanation,  he  signified  to  Many- 
tongues  his  readiness  to  lead  his  chiefs  to 
the  point  where  the}'-  desired  to  go. 

"As  to  these  two  Injins,"  he  added, 
"their  capture  will  do  us  no  honor;  and 
now  we  know  who  they  are,  they  can  be 
taken  at  any  time  by  the  deputy  sheriffs 
or  constables.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  encumber  your  march  with  such  fel- 
lows." 

The  chiefs  assented  to  this  proposal, 
too,  and  we  quitted  the  woods  in  a  body, 
leaving  Seneky  and  Joshua  on  the  ground. 
As  we  subsequently  learned,   our  backs 


were  no  sooner  turned,  than  the  last 
pitched  into  the  first,  and  pounded  him 
not  only  until  he  owned  he  was  a  "shav- 
er," but  that  he  was  "  a  d d  shaver  " 

in  the  bargain.  Such  was  the  man,  and 
such  the  class,  that  the  deluded  anti-rent- 
ers of  New  York  wish  to  substitute,  in  a 
social  sense,  for  the  ancient  landlords  of 
the  country  ?  A  pretty  topsheaf  they 
would  make  to  the  stack  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  admirably  would  the  grain  be 
kept  that  was  protected  by  their  cover- 
ing !  One  would  like  to  see  fellows  of  this 
moral  caliber  interpreting  their  covenants; 
and  it  would  be  a  useful,  though  a  painful 
lesson,  to  see  the  change  effected  for  a 
twelvemonth,  in  order  to  ascertain,  after 
things  had  got  back  into  the  old  natural 
channel,  how  many  would  then  wish  to 
"return,  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  or  the 
sow  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire." 

After  giving  some  directions  to  Many- 
tongues,  my  uncle  and  I  got  into  our 
wagon  and  drove  up  the  road,  leaving  the 
Indians  to  follow.  The  rendezvous  was 
at  the  'Nest,  whither  we  had  now  deter- 
mined to  proceed  at  once  and  assume 
our  proper  characters.  In  passing  the 
rectory,  we  found  time  to  stop  and  run 
in,  to  inquire  after  the  welfare  of  Mr. 
and  Miss  Warren.  Great  was  my  joy  at 
learning  they  had  gone  on  to  the  'Nest, 
where  they  were  all  to  dine.  This  intel- 
ligence did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  speed  of 
Miller's  horse,  or  my  horse,  it  would  be 
better  to  say,  for  I  am  the  real  owner  of 
everything  on  the  'Nest  Farm,  and  shall 
probably  so  remain,  unless  the  "spirit  of 
the  institutions "  gets  at  my  property 
there,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  In  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  we  drove  on  the 
lawn,  and  stopped  at  the  door.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  Indians  had  our  wigs, 
which  had  been  left  by  my  uncle  and  my- 
self in  their  hands,  as  things  of  no  further 
use  to  us.  Notwithstanding  our  dresses, 
the  instant  we  presented  ourselves  with- 
out these  instruments  of  disguise  we  were 
recognized,  and  the  cry  went  through  the 
house  and  grounds  that  "Mr.  Hugh  had 
come  home  ! "  I  confess  I  was  touched 
with  some  signs  of  interest  and  feeling, 
that   escaped  the   domestics,  as  well   as 
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those  who  belonged  out  of  doors,  when 
they  saw  me  again  standing  before  them 
in  health,  if  not  in  good  looks.  My  uncle, 
too,  was  welcome ;  and  there  were  a  few 
minutes  during  which  I  forgot  all  my 
grounds  for  vexation,  and  was  truly 
happy. 

Although  my  grandmother,  and  sister, 
and  Mary  Warren  all  knew  what  the  cry 
of  "Mr.  Hugh  has  got  home  "  meant,  it 
brought  everybody  out  upon  the  piazza. 
Mr.  Warren  had  related  the  events  of  the 
day,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with 
them ;  but  even  those  who  were  in  the 
secret  were  surprised  at  our  thus  return- 
ing unwigged,  and  in  our  proper  charac- 
ters. As  for  myself  I  could  not  but  note 
the  manner  in  which  the  four  girls  came 
out  to  meet  me.  Martha  flew  into  my  em- 
brace, cast  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
kissing  me  six  or  eight  times  without 
stopping.  Then  Miss  Coldbrooke  came 
next,  with  Anne  Marston  leaning  on  her 
arm,  both  smiling,  though  greatly  sur- 
prised, and  both  bright,  and  pretty,  and 
ladylike.  They  were  glad  to  see  me,  and 
met  my  salutations  frankly  and  like  old 
friends ;  though  I  could  see  they  did  not 
fancy  my  dress  in  the  least.  Mary  War- 
ren was  behind  them  all,  smiling,  blush- 
ing, and  shy ;  but  it  did  not  require  two 
looks  from  me  to  make  certain  that  her 
welcome  was  as  sincere  as  that  of  my 
older  friends.  Mr.  Warren  was  glad  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  greet  us  openly, 
and  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  those  to 
whose  return  he  had  now  been  looking, 
with  anxiety  and  hope,  for  three  or  four 
years. 

A  few  minutes  sufficed  for  the  necessary 
explanations,  a  part  of  which,  indeed,  had 
already  been  made  by  those  who  were  pre- 
viously in  the  secret ;  when  my  dear  grand- 
mother and  Patt  insisted  on  our  going  up 
to  our  old  room,  and  of  dressing  ourselves 
in  attire  more  suitable  to  our  stations.  A 
plenty  of  summer  clothes  had  been  left 
behind  us,  and  our  wardrobes  had  been 
examined  that  morning  in  anticipation  of 
our  soon  having  need  of  them,  so  that  no 
great  time  was  necessary  to  make  the 
change.  I  was  a  little  fuller  than  when  I 
left  home,   but  the  clothes   being  loose, 


there  was  no  difficulty  in  equipping  my- 
self. I  found  a  handsome  blue  dress-coat 
that  did  very  well,. and  vests  and  panta- 
loons ad  libitum.  Clothing  is  so  much 
cheaper  in  Europe  than  at  home,  that 
Americans  who  are  well  supplied  do  not 
often  carry  much  with  them  when  they 
go  abroad  ;  and  this  had  been  a  rule  with 
my  uncle  all  his  life.  Each  of  us,  more- 
over, habitually  kept  a  supply  of  country 
attire  at  the  'Nest,  which  we  did  not  think 
of  removing.  In  consequence  of  these 
little  domestic  circumstances,  as  has  been 
said,  there  was  no  want  of  the  means  of 
putting  my  uncle  and  myself  on  a  level 
with  others  of  our  class,  as  respects  out- 
ward appearance,  in  that  retired  part  of 
the  country,  at  least. 

The  apartments  of  my  uncle  and  myself 
were  quite  near  each  other,  in  the  north 
wing  of  the  house,  or  that  which  looked 
in  the  direction  of  a  part  of  the  meadows 
under  the  cliff,  the  wooded  ravine,  and 
the  wigwam,  or  cabin  of  the  "Upright 
Onondago."  The  last  was  very  plainly 
in  view  from  the  window  of  my  dressing- 
room  ;  and  I  was  standing  at  the  latter, 
contemplating  the  figures  of  the  two  old 
fellows,  as  they  sat  basking  in  the  sun, 
as  was  their  practice  of  an  afternoon, 
when  a  tap  at  the  door  proved  to  be  the 
announcement  of  the  entrance  of  John. 

"  Well,  John,  my  good  fellow,"  I  said, 
laughingly  ;  "I  find  a  wig  makes  a  great 
difference  with  your  means  of  recognizing 
an  old  friend.  I  must  thank  you,  never- 
theless, for  the  good  treatment  you  gave 
me  in  my  character  of  a  music-grinder." 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Hugh,  you  are  heartily 
welcome  to  my  services,  come  as  you  may 
to  ask  them.  It  was  a  most  surprisingest 
deception,  sir,  as  I  shall  ever  hadmit ;  but 
I  thought  the  whole  time  you  wasn't  ex- 
actly what  you  seemed  to  be,  as  I  told 
Kitty  as  soon  as  I  went  downstairs : 
e Kitty,'  says  I,  'them  two  peddlers  is 
just  the  two  genteelest  peddlers  as  hever 
I  see  in  this  country,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  had  known  better  days.' 
But,  now  you  have  been  to  see  the  hanti- 
renters  with  your  own  eyes,  Mr.  Hugh, 
what  do  you  think  of  them,  if  I  may  be 
so  bold  as  to  ask  the  question  ?  " 
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"Very  much  as  I  thought,  before  I  had 
been  to  see  them.  The}'  are  a  set  of  fel- 
lows who  are  canting-  about  liberty,  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  discredit  its  laws,  and  who  mistake 
selfishness  for  patriotism  ;  just  as  their 
backers  in  the  State  government  are 
doing,  by  using  the  same  cant,  when  their 
object  is  nothing  but  votes.  If  no  tenant 
had  a  vote,  this  question  would  never  have 
been  raised,  or  dreamt  of — but  I  see  those 
two  old  fellows,  Jaaf  and  Sus,  seem  to  en- 
joy themselves  still." 

"  Indeed  they  do,  sir,  in  the  most  sur- 
prisingest  manner  !  They  was  both  an- 
tiquities, as  we  says  in  Hengland,  when  I 
came  to  this  country,  sir — and  that  was 
before  you  was  born,  Mr.  Hugh — an  age 
agone.  But  there  the}'  sits,  sir,  day  in 
and  day  out,  looking  like  monumentals  of 
past  times.  The  nigger" — John  had  been 
long  enough  in  the  country  to  catch  the 
vernacular — "The  nigger  grows  uglier 
and  uglier  every  year,  and  that  is  most 
of  a  change  I  can  see  in  him  ;  while  I  do 
think,  sir,  that  the  Indian  grows  'and- 
somer  and  'andsomer.  He's  the  'and- 
somest  old  gentleman,  sir,  as  I  know  of, 
far  and  near  !  " 

"  Old  gentleman!  "  What  an  expres- 
sive term  that  was,  in  this  case  !  No 
human  being  would  ever  think  of  calling 
Jaaf  an  "old  gentleman,"  even  in  these 
"aristocratic"  days,  when  "gentlemen" 
are  plentier  than  blackberries ;  while  amT 
one  might  feel  disposed  thus  to  describe 
Susquesus.  The  Onondago  was  a  gentle- 
man, in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word ; 
though  he  may,  and  certainly  did,  want  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  mere  conven- 
tional usages.  As  for  John,  he  never 
would  have  used  the  word  to  me,  except 
in  a  case  in  which  he  felt  the  party  had  a 
claim  to  the  appellation. 

"  Susquesus  is  a  magnificent  sight,  with 
his  gray  or  white  head,  fiery  eyes,  com- 
posed features,  and  impressive  air,"  I 
answered  ;  "  and  Jaaf  is  no  beauty.  How 
do  the  old  men  get  on  together  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  they  quarrel  a  good  deal — 
that  is,  the  nigger  quarrels ;  though  the 
Indian  is  too  much  above  him  to  mind 
what  he  says.     Nor  will  I  say  that  Yop 


actually  quarrels,  sir,  for  he  has  the  great- 
est possible  regard  for  his  friend ;  but 
he  aggravates  in  the  most  surprisingest 
manner — just  like  a  nigger,  hows'ever,  I 
do  suppose." 

"They  have  wanted  for  nothing,  I 
trust,  during  my  absence.  Their  table 
and  other  comforts  have  been  seen  to 
carefully,  I  hope  ?  " 

"No  fear  of  that,  sir,  so  long  as  Mrs. 
Littlepage  lives  !  She  has  the  affection  of 
a  child  for  the  old  men,  and  has  every- 
thing provided  for  them  that  they  can 
possibly  want.  Betty  Smith,  sir — you  re- 
member Betty,  the  widow  of  the  old  coach- 
man, that  died  when  you  was  at  college,  sir 
— well,  Petty  has  done  nothing,  these  four 
years,  but  look  after  them  two  old  men. 
She  keeps  everything  tidy  in  their  hut, 
and  washes  it  out  twice  a  wreek,  and 
washes  their  clothes  for  them,  and  darns, 
and  sews,  and  cooks,  and  looks  after  all 
their  comforts.  She  lives  hard  by,  in  the 
other  cottage,  sir,  and  has  everything 
handy." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  Does  either  of  the 
old  men  ever  stray  over  as  far  as  the 
'Nest  House  now,  John?  Before  I  went 
abroad  we  had  a  visit  from  each,  daily." 

"  The  custom  has  fallen  away  a  little, 
sir;  though  the  nigger  comes  much  the 
oftenest.  He  is  sure  to  be  here  once  or 
twice  a  week,  in  good  weather.  Then  he 
walks  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  will  sit 
sometimes  for  a  whole  morning  telling  the 
hardest  stories,  sir — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — yes,  sir, 
just  the  hardest  stories  one  ever  heard  !  " 

"Why,  what  can  he  have  to  say  of 
that  nature,  that  it  seems  to  amuse  you 
so?" 

"According  to  his  notion,  sir,  every- 
thing in  the  country  is  falling  away,  and 
is  inferior  like  to  what  it  may  have  been 
in  his  young  days.  The  turkej^s  arn't  so 
large,  sir ;  and  the  fowls  is  poorer,  sir ; 
and  the  mutton  isn't  so  fat,  sir  ;  and  sich 
sort  of  enormities." 

Here  John  laughed  very  heartily,  though 
it  was  plain  enough  he  did  not  much  fancy 
the  comparisons. 

"And  Susquesus,"  I  said,  "he  does  not 
share  in  his  friend's  criticism  ?  " 

"  Sus  never  enters  the  kitchen,  sir,  at 
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all.  He  knows  that  all  the  quality  and 
upper  class  come  to  the  great  door  of  the 
house,  and  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
come  in  at  an}'  other  entrance.  No,  sir,  I 
never  saw  Sus  in  the  kitchen  or  hoffices, 
at  all ;  nor  does  Mrs.  Littlepage  'ave  his 
table  set  anywhere  but  in  the  hupper 
rooms,  or  on  the  piazza,  when  she  wishes 
to  treat  him  to  anything-  nice.  The  old 
gentleman  has  what  he  calls  his  tradi- 
tions, sir,  and  can  tell  a  great  many  sto- 
ries of  old  times;  but  they  ar'n't  about 
turkeys,  and  'orses,  and  garden-stuff,  and 
such  things  as  Yop  dwells  on  so  much, 
and  so  uncomfortably." 

I  now  dismissed  John,  after  again  thank- 
ing him  for  his  civilities  to  one  of  my  late 
appearance,  and  joined  my  uncle.  When 
we  entered  the  little  drawing-room,  where 
the  whole  party  was  waiting  to  meet  us 
previous^  to  going  to  the  table,  a  com- 
mon exclamation  of  pleasure  escaped  them 
all.  Martha  again  kissed  me,  declaring  I 
was  now  Hugh  ;  that  I  looked  as  she  had 
expected  to  see  Hugh ;  that  she  would 
now  know  me  for  Hugh,  and  many  other 
similar  things  ;  while  my  dear  grand- 
mother stood  and  parted  my  hair,  and 
gazed  into  my  face  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
for  I  reminded  her  of  her  first-born,  Avho 
had  died  so  young !  As  for  the  other 
ladies,  the  two  heiress-wards  of  uncle  Ro 
seemed  smiling  and  friendly,  and  willing 
to  renew  our  ancient  amicable  relations  ; 
but  Mary  Warren  still  kept  herself  in  the 
background,  though  I  thought  by  her 
modest  and  half-averted  eye,  and  flushed 
cheeks,  that  she  sympathized  as  deeply  in 
her  friend  Patt's  present  happiness  as  any 
of  the  others  ;  possibly  more  deeply. 

Before  we  went  to  the  table  I  sent  a 
servant  to  the  top  of  the  house,  with  or- 
ders to  look  down  the  road,  in  order  to 
ascertain  when  my  red  friends  might  be 
expected.  This  man  reported  that  they 
were  advancing  along  the  highway,  and 
would  probably  reach  the  door  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour.  They  had  stopped  ; 
and  he  thought  that  he  could  perceive,  b}r 
means  of  his  glass,  that  they  were  paint- 
ing their  faces,  and  otherwise  arranging 
their  toilets  in  preparation  for  the  antici- 
pated interview.     On  receiving  this  infor- 


mation we  took  our  seats  at  table,  expect- 
ing to  be  ready  to  receive  the  chiefs,  as 
soon  as  thejr  should  arrive. 

Ours  was  a  happy  dinner.  For  the  mo- 
ment, the  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  schemes  of  my  tenants  were  forgot- 
ten, and  we  chatted  of  those  nearer  inter- 
ests and  feelings  that  naturally  presented 
themselves  to  our  minds  at  such  a  time. 
At  length  dear  grandmother  pleasantly 
remarked — 

"You  must  have  an  instinct  for  the 
discovery  of  discretion,  Hugh,  for  no  one 
could  have  made  a  better  choice  of  a  con- 
fidant than  3^ou  did,  while  going  to  the 
village  this  morning." 

Ma^  blushed  like  an  Italian  sky  at 
eventide,  and  looked  down,  to  conceal  her 
confusion. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  discre- 
tion or  vanity,  grandmother,"  was  my 
answer,  "for  I  am  conscious  of  feeling  an 
unconquerable  reluctance  to  passing  for  a 
common  music-grinder  in  Miss  Warren's 
eyes." 

"Nay,  Hugh,"  put  in  the  saucy  Patt, 
"  I  had  told  you  before  that  you  passed 
for  a  very  «wcommon  music-grinder  in 
her  eyes.  As  for  the  grinding,  she  said 
but  little ;  for  it  was  of  the  flute,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  played,  that 
Miss  Warren  spoke  the  most  eloquently." 

The  "Martha!"  of  Mary  Warren, 
lowly,  but  half  'reproachfully  uttered, 
showed  that  the  charming  girl  was  begin- 
ning to  be  really  distressed,  and  my  ob- 
servant parent  changed  the  discourse  by 
a  gentle  and  adroit  expedient  such  as  a 
woman  alone  knows  thoroughly  how  to 
put  in  practice.  It  was  simply  handing 
Mr.  Warren  a  plate  of  greengages;  but 
the  act  was  so  performed  as  to  change  the  , 
discourse. 

During  the  whole  of  that  meal  I  felt  cer- 
tain there  was  a  secret,  mysterious  com- 
munication between  me  and  Mary  War- 
ren, which,  while  it  probably  did  escape 
the  notice  of  others,  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent to  ourselves.  This  fact  I  felt  to  be 
true;  while  there  was  a  consciousness  be- 
trayed in  Mary's  blushes,  and  even  in  her 
averted  eyes,  that  I  found  extremely  elo- 
quent on  the  same  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  With  look,  like  patient  Job's,  eschewing  evil ; 
With  motions  graceful  as  a  bird's  in  air ; 
Thou  art,  in  sober  truth,  the  veriest  devil 
That  e'er  clinched  fingers  in  a  captive's  hair." 

—Red  Jacket. 

Although  an  immense  progress  has 
been  made  in  liberating"  this  country  from 
the  domination  of  England,  in  the  way  of 
opinion  and  usages,  a  good  deal  remains 
to  be  done  yet.  Still,  he  who  can  look 
back  forty  years  must  see  the  great 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  very  many 
things ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  who 
lives  forty  years  hence  will  find  very  few 
remaining  that  have  no  better  reasons  for 
their  existence  among  ourselves  than  the 
example  of  a  people  so  remote,  with  a  dif- 
ferent climate,different  social  organization, 
and  different  wants.  I  am  for  no  more  con- 
demning a  usage,  however,  simply  because 
it  is  English,  than  1  am  for  approving  it 
simply  because  it  is  English.  I  wish 
everything  to  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
and  feel  certain  that  no  nation  ever  can 
become  great,  in  the  higher  signification 
of  the  term,  until  it  ceases  to  imitate,  be- 
cause it  is  imitation  of  a  certain  fixed 
model.  One  of  the  very  greatest  evils"  of 
this  imitative  spirit  is  even  now  develop- 
ing itself  in  what  is  called  the  "  prog- 
ress "  of  the  country,  which  is  assail- 
ing principles  that  are  as  old  as  the 
existence  of  man,  and  Which  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  eternal  as  social  truths,  at 
the  very  moment  that  notions  derived 
from  our  ancestors  are  submitted  to  in 
the  highest  places,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  example,  that  are 
founded  in  facts  which  not  only  have  no 
existence  among  ourselves,  but  which  are 
positively  antagonistic  to  such  as  have. 
So  much  easier  is  it  to  join  in  the  hurrah  ! 
of  a  "  progress,''  than  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  making  in  the  right  direction,  or 
whether  it  be  progress  at  all.  But,  to 
return  from  things  of  moment  to  those  of 
less  concern. 

Among  other  customs  to  be  condemned 
that  we  have  derived  from  England,  is 
the  practice  of  the  men  sitting  at  table 
after  the  women  have  left  it.  Much  as  I 
may  wish  to  see  this  every-way  offensive 


custom  done  awaj7  with,  and  the  more 
polished  and  humanizing  usage  of  all  the 
rest  of  Christendom  adopted  in  its  stead, 
I  should  feel  ashamed  at  finding,  as  1 
make  no  doubt  I  should  find  it,  that  our 
custom  would  be  abandoned  within  a 
twelvemonth  after  it  might  be  under- 
stood it  was  abandoned  in  England.  My 
uncle  had  long  endeavored  to  introduce 
into  our  own  immediate  circle  the  prac- 
tice of  retaining  the  ladies  at  table  for  a 
reasonable  time,  and  of  then  quitting  it 
with  them  at  the  expiration  of  that  time ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  "  kick  against  the  pricks." 
Men  who  fancy  it  is  "  society"  to  meet  at 
each  other's  house  to  drink  wine,  and 
taste  wine,  and  talk  about  wine,  and  to 
outdo  each  other  in  giving  their  guests 
the  most  costly  wines,  are  not  to  be  di- 
verted easily  from  their  objects.  The 
hard-drinking  days  are  past,  but  the  hard 
"talking  days  "  are  in  their  vigor.  If  it 
could  be  understood,  generally,  that  even 
in  England  it  is  deemed  vulgar  to  descant 
on  the  liquor  that  is  put  upon  the  table, 
perhaps  we  might  get  rid  of  the  practice 
too.  Vulgar  in  England  !  It  is  even 
deemed  vulgar  here,  by  the  right  sort,  as 
I  am  ready  to  maintain,  and  indeed  know 
of  my  own  observation.  That  one  or  two 
friends  who  are  participating  in  the  bene- 
fits of  some  particularly  benevolent  bot- 
tle, should  say  a  word  in  commendation 
of  its  merits,  is  natural  enough,  and  well 
enough  ;  no  one  can  reasonably  find  any 
fault  with  such  a  sign  of  grateful  feeling  ; 
but  I  know  of  nothing  more  revolting 
than  to  see  twenty  grave  faces  arrayed 
around  a  table,  employed  as  so  many 
tasters  at  a  Rhenish  wine  sale,  while  the 
cheeks  of  their  host  look  like  those  of 
Boreas,  owing  to  the  process  of  sucking 
syphons. 

When  my  dear  grandmother  rose,  imi- 
tated by  the  four  bright-faced  girls,  who 
did  as  she  set  the  example,  and  said,  as 
was  customary  with  the  old  school,  "  Well, 
gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  j^our  wine ;  but 
you  will  recollect  that  you  will  be  most 
welcome  guests  in  the  drawing-room,"  my 
uncle  caught  her  hand,  and  insisted  she 
should  not  quit  us.  There  was  some- 
thing exceedingly  touching,  to  my  eyes,  in 
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the  sort  of  intercourse,  and  in  the  affec- 
tion, which  existed  between  my  uncle  Ro 
and  his  mother.  A  bachelor  himself, 
while  she  was  a  widow,  they  were  partic- 
ularly fond*  of  each  other;  and  many  is 
the  time  that  I  have  seen  him  go  up  to 
her,  when  we  were  alone,  and  pat  her 
cheeks,  and  then  kiss  them,  as  one  might 
do  to  a  much-beloved  sister.  My  grand- 
mother always  received  these  little  liber- 
ties with  perfect  good  humor,  and  with 
evident  affection.  In  her  turn,  I  have 
frequently  known  her  to  approach 
'■' Roger"  as  she  always  called  him,  and 
kiss  his  bald  head  in  a  way  that  denoted 
she  vividty  remembered  the  time  when  he 
was  an  infant  in  her  arms.  On  this  occa- 
sion she  3'ielded  to  his  request,  and  re- 
sumed her  seat,  the  girls  imitating  her, 
nothing  loath,  as  they  had  done  in  rising. 
The  conversation,  then,  naturally  enough, 
reverted  to  the  state  of  the  country. 

"  It  has  much  surprised  me,  that  the  men 
in  authority  among  us  have  confined  all 
their  remarks  and  statements  to  the  facts 
of  the  Rensselaer  and  Livingston  estates," 
observed  my  grandmother,  "when  there 
are  difficulties  existing  in  so  many  others." 

"The  explanation  is  very  simple,  my 
good  mother,"  answered  uncle  Ro.  "  The 
Rensselaer  estates  have  the  quarter-sales, 
and  chickens,  and  days'  works  :  and  there 
is  much  of  the  ad  captandum  argument 
about  such  things,  that  does  very  well  to 
work  up  for  political  effect ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  estates,  these  great  auxiliaries 
must  be  laid  aside.  It  is  just  as  certain, 
as  it  is  that  the  sun  has  risen  this  day, 
that  an  extensive  and  concerted  plan  ex- 
ists to  transfer  the  freehold  rights  of  the 
landlords,  on  nearly  every  property  in  the 
State,  to  the  tenants ;  and  that,  too,  on 
conditions  unjustly  favorable  to  the  last ; 
but  you  will  find  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the 
message  of  governors,  or  speeches  of  legis- 
lators, who  seem  to  think  all  is  said,  when 
they  have  dwelt  on  the  expediency  of  ap- 
peasing the  complaints  of  the  tenants,  as 
a  high  political  duty,  without  stopping  to 
inquire  whether  those  complaints  are 
founded  in  right  or  not.  The  injury  that 
will  be  done  to  the  republic,  by  showing 
men  how  much  can  be  effected  by  clamor, 


is  of  itself  incalculable.  It  would  take  a 
generation  to  do  away  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  example,  were  the  anti-rent 
combination  to  be  utterly  defeated  to- 
morrow." 

"I  find  that  the  general  argument 
against  the  landlords  is  a  want  of  title,  in 
those  cases  in  which  nothing  better  can  be 
found,"  observed  Mr.  Warren.  "  The  lect- 
urer, to-day,  seemed  to  condemn  any 
title  that  was  derived  from  the  king,  as 
defeated  by  the  conquest  over  that  mon- 
arch, by  the  war  of  the  Revolution." 

*  A  most  charming  consummation  that 
would  have  been  for  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Littlepages !  There  Avere  my  father, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  all 
in  arms,  in  that  war;  the  two  first  as  gen- 
eral officers,  and  the  last  as  a  major  ;  and 
the  result  of  all  their  hardships  and  dan- 
gers is  to  be  to  rob  themselves  of  their 
own  property !  I  am  aware  that  this  silly 
pretense  has  been  urged,  even  in  a  court 
of  justice ;  but  folly,  and  wrong,  and  mad- 
ness, are  not  yet  quite  ripe  enough  among 
us,  to  carry  such  a  doctrine  down.  As 
'coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore,', it  is  possible  we  are  to  take  this 
very  movement,  however,  as  the  dawn  of 
the  approaching  day  of  American  reason, 
and  not  as  a  twilight  left  by  the  departed 
rays  of  a  sun  of  a  period  of  mental  dark- 
ness." 

"  You  surely  do  not  apprehend,  Uncle 
Ro,  that  these  people  can  really  get 
Hugh's  lands  away  from  him  ! "  ex- 
claimed Patt,  reddening  with  anxiety  and 
anger. 

"No  one  can  say,  my  dear;  for,  cer- 
tainly, no  one  is  safe  when  opinions  and 
acts,  like  those  which  have  been  circulated 
and  attempted  among  us  of  late  years, 
can  be  acted  on  without  awakening  very 
general  indignation.  Look  to  the  moneyed 
classes  at  this  very  moment,  agonized  and 
excited  on  the  subject  of  a  war  about  Ore- 
gon— a  thing  very  little  likely  to  occur, 
though  certainly  possible;  while  they  man- 
ifest the  utmost  indifference  to  this  anti- 
rentism,  though  the  positive  existence  of 
everj'thing  connected  with  just  social  or- 
ganization is  directly  involved  in  its  fate. 
One  is  a  bare  possibility,  but  it  convulses 
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the  class  I  have  named  ;  while  the  other 
is  connected  with  the  existence  of  civilized 
society  itself ;  yet  it  has  ceased  to  attract 
attention,  and  is  nearly  forgotten  !  Every 
man  in  the  community,  whose  means  raise 
him  at  all  above  the  common  level,  has  a 
direct  interest  in  facing"  this  danger,  and 
in  endeavoring  to  put  it  down;  hut  scarce- 
ly any  one  appears  to  be  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  the  crisis.  We  have  only 
one  or  two  more  steps  to  make,  in  order  to 
become  like  Turkey ;  a  country  in  which 
the  wealthy  are  obliged  to  conceal  their 
means,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the 
grasp  of  the  government ;  but  no  one 
seems  to  care  at  all  about  it." 

"  Some  recent  travelers  among  us  have 
said  that  we  have  nearly  reached  that 
pass  already,  as  our  rich  affect  great 
simplicity  and  plainness  in  public,  while 
they  fill  their  houses  in  private  with  all 
the  usual  evidences  of  wealth  and  luxury. 
I  think  De  Tocqueville,  among  others, 
makes  that  remark." 

"Ay,  that  is  merely  one  of  the  ordina- 
rily sagacious  remarks  of  the  Europeans, 
who,  by  not  understanding  the  American 
history,  confound  causes  and  make,  mis- 
takes. The  plainness  of  things  in  public 
is  no  more  than  an  ancient  habit  of  the 
country,  while  the  elegance  and  luxury  in 
private  are  a  very  simple  and  natural 
consequence  of  the  tastes  of  women  who 
live  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  they 
are  limited  to  the  very  minimum  of  re- 
fined habits  and  intellectual  pleasures. 
The  writer  who  made  this  mistake  is  a 
very  clever  man,  and  has  exceeding  merit, 
considering  his  means  of  ascertaining 
truth  ;  but  he  has  made  very  many  sim- 
ilar blunders." 

"Nevertheless,  Mr.  Littlepage,"  re- 
sumed the  rector,  who  was  a  gentleman, 
in  all  the  senses  of  the  word,  and  knew 
the  world,  and  the  best  part  of  it,  too, 
even  while  lie  had  preserved  an  admirable 
simplicity  of  character,  "  changes  have 
certainly  taken  place  among  us,  of  the 
nature  alluded  to  by  M.  de  Tocqueville." 

'f  That  is  quite  true,  sir ;  but  they  have 
also  taken  place  elsewhere.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  I  can  well  remember  to  have  seen 
coaches-and-six  in   this  country,  and  al- 


most every  man  of  fortune  drove  his 
coach-and-four ;  whereas,  now  such  a 
thing  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence  pos- 
sible. But  the  same  is  true  all  over 
Christendom ;  for  when  I  first  went  to 
Europe,  coaches-and-six,  with  outriders, 
and  all  that  sort  of  state,  was  an  every- 
day thing ;  whereas,  it  is  now  never,  or 
at  least  very  seldom,  seen.  Improved 
roads,  steamboats  and  railroads,  can  pro- 
duce such  changes,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  oppression  of  the  masses." 

"lam  sure,"  put  in  Patt  laughing,  "if 
publicity  be  what  Mons.  de  Tocqueville 
requires  there  is  publicitj'-  enough  in  New 
York  !  All  the  new-fashioned  houses  are 
so  constructed,  with  their  low  balconies, 
and  lower  windows,  that  anybody  can  see 
in  at  their  windows.  If  what  I  have  read 
and  heard  of  a  Paris  house  be  true,  stand- 
ing between  cour  et  jardin,  there  is  in- 
finitely more  of  privacy  there  than  here  ; 
and  one  might  just  as  well  say  that  the 
Parisians  bury  themselves  behind  porie 
cocheres,  and  among  the  trees,  to  escape 
the  attacks  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
as  to  say  we  retreat  into  our  houses  to  be 
fine,  lest  the  mobocracy  would  not  toler- 
ate us." 

"  The  girl  has  profited  by  your  letters, 
I  see,  Hugh,"  said  my  uncle,  nodding  his 
head  in  approbation  ;  "  and  what  is  rtiore, 
she  makes  a  suitable  application  of  her 
tuition,  or  rather  of  yours.  No,  no,  all 
that  is  a  mistake  ;  and,  as  Martha  saj^s,  no 
houses  are  so  much  in  the  street  as  those 
of  the  new  style  in  our  own  towns.  It 
would  be  far  more  just  to  say  that,  in- 
stead of  retiring  within  doors  to  be  fine, 
as  Patt  calls  it,  unseen  by  envious  neigh- 
bors, the  Manhattan ese,  in  particular, 
turn  their  dwellings  wrong  side  out,  lest 
their  neighbors  should  take  offense  at  not 
being  permitted  to  see  all  that  is  going 
on  within.  But  neither  is  true.  The 
house  is  the  more  showy  because  it  is 
most  under  woman's  control ;  and  it 
would  be  just  as  near  the  truth  to  say 
that  the  reason  why  the  American  men 
appear  abroad  in  plain  blue,  and  black, 
and  brown  clothes,  while  their  wives  and 
daughters  are  at  home  in  silks  and  satins 
— ay,  even  in  modern  brocades — is  an  ap- 
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prehension  of  the  masses,  as  to  ascribe 
the  plainness  of  street  life,  compared  to 
that  within  doors,  to  the  same  cause. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between 
a  salon  in  the  Faubourg-,  or  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin,  and  even  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens.  But  John  is  craning  with  his 
neck  out  there  on  the  piazza,  as  if  our  red 
brethren  were  at  hand." 

So  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  and  everybody 
now  rose  from  the  table,  without  ceremony, 
and  went  forth  to  meet  our  guests.  We 
had  barely  time  to  reach  the  lawn,  the 
ladies  having  run  for  their  hats  in  the 
meantime,  before  Prairieflre,  Flintyheart, 
Manytongues,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
came  up,  on  the  sort  of  half-trot  that  dis- 
tinguishes an  Indian's  march. 

Notwithstanding  the  change  in  our 
dresses,  my  uncle  and  myself  was  instant- 
ly recognized,  and  courteously  saluted  by 
the  principal  chiefs.  Then  our  wigs  were 
gra  vety  offered  to  us  by  two  of  the  younger 
men ;  but  wre  declined  receiving  them, 
begging  the  gentlemen  who  had  them  in 
keeping  to  do  us  the  honor  to  accept  them 
as  tokens  of  our  particular  regard.  This 
was  done  with  great  goodwill,  and  with  a 
pleasure  that  was  much  too  obvious  to  be 
concealed.  Half  an  hour  later,  I  observed 
that  each  of  the  young  forest  dandies  had 
a  wig  on  his  otherwise  naked  head,  with  a 
peacock's  feather  stuck  quite  knowingly 
in  the  lank  hair.  The  effect  was  some- 
what ludicrous ;  particularly  on  the  young 
ladies ;  but  I  saw  that  each  of  the  warriors 
himself  looked  round,  as  if  to  ask  for  the 
admiration  that  he  felt  his  appearance 
ought  to  awaken  ! 

No  sooner  were  the  salutations  ex- 
changed than  the  red-men  began  to 
examine  the  house — the  cliff  on  which  it 
stood — the  meadows  beneath,  and  the  sur- 
rounding ground.  At  first  we  supposed 
that  they  were  struck  with  the  extent  and 
solidity  of  the  buildings,  together  with  a 
certain  air  of  finish  and  neatness  that  is 
not  everywhere  seen  in  America,  even  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  better-class  houses ;  but 
Manytongues  soon  undeceived  us.  My 
uncle  asked  him  why  all  the  red-men  had 
broken  off,  and  scattered  themselves 
around  the  buildings,  some  looking  here, 


1  others  pointing  there,  and  all  manifestly 
earnest  and  much  engaged  with  some- 
thing; though  it  was  not  easy  to 
understand  what,  that  something  was ; 
intimating  his  supposition  that  they  might 
be  struck  with  the  buildings. 

"Lord  bless  ye,  no,  sir,"  answered  the 
interpreter;  "they  don't  care  a  straw 
about  the  house,  or  any  house.  There's 
Flintyheart,  in  particular;  he's  a  chief 
that  you  can  no  more  move  with  riches 
and  large  housen,  and  sich-like  matters, 
than  you  can  make  the  Mississippi  run  up 
stream.  When  we  went  to  Uncle  Sam's 
house,  at  Washington,  he  scarce  con- 
descended to  look  at  it ;  and  the  capitol 
had  no  more  effect  on  any  of  'em  than  if 
it  it  had  been  a  better  sort  of  wigwam ; 
not  so  much,  for  that  matter,  as  In j ins  be 
curious  in  wigwams.  What's  put  'em  up 
on  a  trail  like,  just  now,  is  the  knowledge 
that  this  is  the  spot  where  a  battle  was  fit, 
something  like  ninety  seasons  ago,  in  which 
the  Upright  Onondago  was  consarned,  as 
well  as  some  of  their  own  people  on  t'other 
side — that's  Avhat's  put  'em  in  commo- 
tion." 

"  And  why  does  Flintyheart  talk  to 
those  around  him  with  so  much  energy ;. 
and  point  to  the  flats,  and  the  cliff,  and 
the  ravine  yonder,  that  lies  beyond  the 
wigwam  of  Susquesus  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  is  that,  then,  the  wigwam  of  the 
Upright  Onondago?"  exclaimed  the  in- 
terpreter, betraying  some  such  interest 
as  one  might  manifest  on  enexpectedly 
being  told  that  he  saw  Mount  Vernon  or 
Monticello  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
"Well,  it's  something  to  have  seen  that ; 
though  it  will  be  more  to  see  the  man 
himself;  for  all  the  tribes  on  the  upper 
prairies,  are  full  of  his  story  and  his  be- 
havior. No  Injin,  since  the  time  of  Tame- 
nund  himself,  has  made  as  much  talk,  of 
late  years,  as  Susquesus,  the  Upright 
Onondago,  unless  it  might  be  Tecumthe, 
perhaps.  But  what  occupies  Flintyheart, 
just  at  this  moment,  is  an  account  of  the 
battle,  in  which  his  father's  grandfather 
lost  his  life,  though  he  did  not  lose  his 
scalp.  That  disgrace,  he  is  now  telling 
on  'em,  he  escaped,  and  glad  enough  is 
his  desendant  that    it    was    so.     It's  no 
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great  matter  to  an  Injin  to  be  killed ;  but 
he'd  rather  escape  losing-  his  scalp,  or 
being  struck  at  all  by  the  inimy,  if  it  can 
possibly  be  made  to  turn  out  so.  Now 
he's  talking  of  some  young  pale-face  that 
was  killed,  whom  he  calls  Lover  of  Fun — 
and  now  he's  got  on  some  nigger,  who  he 
says  fit  like  a  devil." 

"  All  these  persons  are  known  to  us,  by 
our  traditions,  also  !  exclaimed  my  uncle, 
with  more  interest  than  I  had  known  him 
to  manifest  for  many  a  day.  "But  I'm 
amazed  to  find  that  the  Indians  retain  so 
accurate  an  account  of  such  small  mat- 
ters for  so  long  a  time." 

"It  isn't  a  small  matter  to  them.  Their 
battles  is  seldom  on  a  very  great  scale, 
and  they  make  great  account  of  anjr 
skrimmage  in  which  noted  warriors  have 
fallen."  Here  Many  tongues  paused  for  a 
minute,  and  listened  attentively  to  the 
discourse  of  the  chiefs,  after  which  he  re- 
sumed his  explanations.  "  They  have  met 
with  a  great  difficulty  in  the  house,"  he 
continued,  "  while  everything  else  is  right. 
They  understand  the  cliff  of  rocks,  the 
position  of  the  buildings  themselves,  that 
ravine  thereawa}^  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
things  hereabouts,  except  the  house." 

"What  may  be  the  difficulty  with  the 
house  ?  Does  it  not  stand  in  the  place  it 
ought  to  occupy  ?  " 

"That's  just  their  difficulty.  It  does 
stand  where  it  ought  to  stand,  but  it  isn't 
the  right  sort  of  house,  though  they  say 
the  shape  agrees  well  enough — one  side 
out  to  the  fields,  like ;  two  sides  running 
back  to  the  cliff,  and  the  cliff  itself  for  the 
other.  But  their  traditions  say  that  their 
warriors  indivor'd  to  burn  out  your  fore- 
fathers, and  that  they  built  a  fire  ag'in 
the  side  of  the  buildin',  which  they  never 
would  have  done  had  it  been  built  of  stone, 
as  this  house  is  built.  That's  what  par- 
tic'larly  puzzles  them." 

"  Then  their  traditions  are  surprisingly 
minute  and  accurate  !  The  house  which 
then  stood  on,  or  near  this  spot,  and 
which  did  resemble  the  present  building 
in  the  ground  plan,  was  of  squared  logs, 
and  might  have  been  set  on  fire,  and  an 
attempt  was  actually  made  to  do  so,  but 
was   successful^    resisted.     Your    chiefs 


have  had  a  true  account ;  but  changes 
have  been  made  here.  The  house  of  logs 
stood  near  fifty  years,  when  it  was  re- 
placed by  this  dwelling,  which  was  origi- 
nally erected  about  sixty  years  ago,  and 
has  been  added  to  since,  on  the  old  design. 
No,  no — the  traditions  are  surprisingly 
accurate." 

This  gave  the  Indians  great  satisfaction, 
as  soon  as  the  fact  was  communicated  to 
them ;  and  from  that  instant  all  their 
doubts  and  uncertainty  were  ended.  Their 
own  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  things 
in  a  settlement  gave  them  the  means  of 
comprehending  any  other  changes;  though 
the  shape  of  this  building  having  so  nearly 
corresponded  with  that  of  which  their 
traditions  spoke,  they  had  become  em- 
barrassed by  the  difference  in  the  mate- 
rial. While  they  were  still  continuing 
their  examinations,  and  ascertaining 
localities  to  their  own  satisfaction,  my 
uncle  and  myself  continued  the  discourse 
with  Many  tongues. 

"  I  am  curious  to  know,"  said  my  uncle, 
"what  may  be  the  history  of  Susquesus, 
that  a  party  of  chiefs  like  these  should 
travel  so  far  out  of  their  way  to  pay  him 
the  homage  of  a  visit.  Is  his  great  age 
the  cause  ?  " 

"  That  is  one  reason,  sartainly  ;  though 
there  is  another,  that  is  of  more  account, 
but  which  is  known  only  to  themselves.  I 
have  often  tried  to  get  the  history  out  of 
them,  but  never  could  succeed.  As  long 
as  I  can  remember,  the  Onondagoes,  and 
Tuscaroras,  and  the  Injins  of  the  old  New 
York  tribes,  that  have  found  their  way  up 
to  the  prairies,  have  talked  of  the  Upright 
Onondago,  who  must  have  been  an  old 
man  when  I  was  born.  Of  late  years  they 
have  talked  more  and  more  of  him  ;  and 
so  good  an  opportunity  offering  to  come 
and  see  him,  there  would  have  been  great 
disappointment  out  West  had  it  been  ne- 
glected. His  age  is,  no  doubt,  one  prin- 
cipal cause ;  but  there  is  another,  though 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  what  it 
is." 

"  This  Indian  has  been  in  communica- 
tion, and  connected  with  my  immediate 
family,  now  near,  if  not  quite  ninety  years. 
He  was  with  my  grandfather,   Cornelius 
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Littlepage,  in  the  attack  on  Ty,  that  was 
made  by  Abercrombie,  in  1758  ;  and  here 
we  are  within  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
a  century  from  that  event.  I  believe  my 
great-grandfather,  Herman  Mordaunt, 
had  even  some  previous  knowledge  of  him. 
As  long  as  I  can  remember,  he  has  been  a 
gray-headed  old  man;  and  we  suppose 
both  he  and  the  negro  who  lives  with  him 
to  have  seen  fully  a  hundred  and  twenty 
3'ears,  if  not  more." 

"  Something  of  importance  happened  to 
Susquesus,  or  the  Trackless,  as  he  was 
then  called  about  ninety-three  winters 
ago ;  that  much  I've  gathered  from  what 
has  fallen  from  the  chiefs  at  different 
times ;  but  what  that  something  was,  it 
has  exceeded  my  means  to  discover.  At 
any  rate,  it  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with 
this  visit,  as  the  Withered  Hemlock's 
great  age.  Injins  respect  j^ears ;  and 
they  respect  wisdom  highly  ;  but  they 
respect  courage  and  justice  most  of  all. 
The  tarm  '  Upright '  has  its  meaning 
depend  on't." 

We  were  greatly  interested  by  all  this, 
as  indeed  were  my  grandmother  and  her 
sweet  companions.  Mary  Warren,  in 
particular,  manifested  a  lively  interest  in 
Susquesus's  history,  as  was  betrayed  in  a 
brief  dialogue  I  now  had  with  her,  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  piazza,  while 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  curiously 
watching  the  movements  of  the  still  ex- 
cited savages. 

"  My  father  and  I  have  often  visited  the 
two  old  men,  and  have  been  deeply  inter- 
ested in  them,"  observed  this  intelligent, 
yet  simple-minded  girl — "  with  the  Indian, 
in  particular,  we  have  felt  a  strong  sym- 
pathy, for  nothing  is  plainer  than  the 
keenness  with  which  he  still  feels  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  people.  We  have  been 
told  that  he  is  often  visited  by  red-men — 
or,  at  least,  as  often  as  any 'come  near 
him ;  and  they  are  said  ever  to  exhibit  a 
great  reverence  for  his  years,  and  respect 
for  his  character." 

"  This  I  know  to  be  true,  for  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  those  who  have  come  to  pay 
him  visits.  But  they  have  usually  been 
merely  your  basket-making,  half-and- 
bnlf  sort  of  savages,  who  have  possessed 


the  characteristics  of  neither  race,  entire- 
ly. This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  I 
have  heard  of  so  marked  a  demonstration 
of  respect — how  is  that,  dear  grandmo- 
ther ?  can  you  recall  any  other  instance  of 
Susquesus's  receiving  such  a  decided  mark 
of  homage  from  his  own  people  as  this  ?  " 

"  This  is  the  third  within  my  recollec- 
tion, Hugh.  Shortly  after  my  marriage, 
which  was  not  long  after  the  Revolution, 
as  you  may  know,  there  was  a  party  here 
on  a  visit  to  Susquesus.  It  remained  ten 
days.  The  chiefs  it  contained  were  said 
to  be  Onondagoes  altogether,  or  warriors 
of  his  own  particular  people  ;  and  some- 
thing like  a  misunderstanding  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  up;  though 
what  it  was,  I  confess  I  was  too  thought- 
less then  to  inquire.  Both  my  father-in- 
law,  and  my  uncle  Chainbearer,  it  was  al- 
ways believed,  knew  the  whole  of  the 
Trackless's  story,  though  neither  ever 
related  it  to  me.  I  do  not  believe  your 
grandfather  knew  it,"  added  the  venera- 
ble speaker,  with  a  sort  of  tender  regret, 
"or  I  think  I  should  have  heard  it.  But 
that  first  visit  was  soon  after  Susquesus 
and  Jaaf  took  possession  of  their  house, 
and  it  was  reported  at  the  time  that  the 
strangers  remained  so  long,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  Sus  to  rejoin  his  tribe.  If  such 
was  their  wish,  however,  it  failed ;  for 
there  he  is  now,  and  there  he  has  ever 
been  since  he  first  went  to  the  hut." 

"And  the  second  visit,  grandmother — 
you  mentioned  that  there  were  three." 

"  Oh  !  tell  us  of  them  all,  Mrs.  Little- 
page,"  added  Mary,  earnestly,  blushing 
up  to  the  eyes'  the  moment  after  at  her 
own  eagerness.  My  dear  grandmother 
smiled  benevolently  on  both,  and  I  thought 
she  looked  a  little  archly  at  us,  as  old 
ladies  sometimes  will,  when  the  images  of 
their  own  youth  recur  to  their  minds. 

"  You  appear  to  have  a  common  sym- 
pathy in  these  red-men,  my  children,"  she 
answered,  Mary  fairly  blushing  scarlet  at 
hearing  herself  thus  coupled  with  me  in 
the  term  "children," — "and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  gratifying  your  curiosity.  The 
second  great  visit  that  Susquesus  received 
from  Indians  occurred  the  very  year  you 
were  born,  Hugh,  and  then  we  really  felt 
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afraid  we  might  lose  the  old  man;  so 
earnest  were  his  own  people  in  their  en- 
treaties that  he  would  go  away  with  them. 
But  he  would  not.  Here  he  has  remained 
ever  since,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  he  told  me 
that  here  he  should  die.  If  these  Indians 
hope  to  prevail  any  better,  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  disappointed." 

"So  he  told  my  father,  also,"  added 
Mary  Warren,  "who  has  often  spoken  to 
him  of  death,  and  has  hoped  to  open  his 
eyes  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel." 

"With  what  success,  Miss  Warren? 
That  is  a  consummation  which  would 
terminate  the  old  man's  career  most 
worthhV." 

"With  little,  I  fear,"  answered  the 
charming-  girl,  in  a  low,  melancholy  tone. 
"At  least,  I  know  that  my  father  has 
been  disappointed.  Sus  listens  to  him  at- 
tentively, but  he  manifests  no  feeling  be- 
3rond  respect  for  the  speaker.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  induce  him  to  enter  the 
church  before,  but — " 

"You  were  about  to  add  something, 
Miss  Warren,  which  still  remains  to  be 
said." 

"I  can  add  it  for  her,"  resumed  my 
grandmother,  "for  certain  I  am  that 
Mary  Warren  will  never  add  it  herself. 
The  fact  is,  as  you  must  know,  Hugh, 
from  j^our  own  observation,  that  Mr. 
Warren's  predecessor  was  an  unfaithful 
and  selfish  servant  of  the  Church — one 
who  did  little  good  to  any,  not  even  him- 
self. In  this  country  it  takes  a  good  deal 
in  a  clergyman  to  wear  out  the  patience 
of  a  people ;  but  it  can  be  done  ;  and  when 
they  once  get  to  look  at  him  through  the 
same  medium  as  that  with  which  other 
men  are  viewed,  a  reaction  follows,  under 
which  he  is  certain  to  suffer.  We  could 
all  wish  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  conduct 
of  the  late  incdmbent  of  §t.  Andrew's, 
but  it  requires  one  so  much  thicker  and 
larger  than  common  that  the  task  is  not 
easy.  Mary  has  merely  meant  that  better 
instruction,  and  a  closer  attention  to  duty, 
might  have  done  more  for  Trackless 
twenty  years  ago,  than  they  can  do 
to-day." 

"  How  much  injur3%  after  all,  faithless 
ministers  can  do  to  the  Church  of  God ! 


One  such  bad  example  unsettles  more 
minds  than  twenty  good  examples  keep 
stead3r." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,  Hugh ;  but  of  one 
thing  I  am  certain — that  more  evil  is  done 
b3^  pretending  to  struggle  for  the  honor 
of  the  Church,  by  attempting  to  sustain 
its  unworthy  ministers,  than  could  be 
done  by  at  once  admitting  their  offences, 
in  cases  that  are  clear.  We  all  know  that 
the  ministers  of  the  altar  are  but  men, 
and  as  such  are  to  be  expected  to  fall — 
certain  to  do  so  without  Divine  aid — but 
if  we  cannot  make  its  ministers  pure,  we 
ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  the  altar 
itself  from  contamination." 

"Yes,  3Tes,  grandmother — but  the  day 
has  gone  by  for  ex  officio  religion  in  the 
American  branch  of  the  Church  " — here 
Ma^  Warren  joined  the  other  girls — "  at 
least.  And  it  is  so  best.  Suspicions  may 
be  base  and  unworthy,  but  a  blind  credu- 
lity is  contemptible.  If  I  see  a  chestnut 
forming  on  3Tonder  branch,  it  would  be  an 
act  of  exceeding  folly  in  me  to  suppose  that 
the  tree  was  a  walnut,  though  all  the  nur- 
ser3T-men  in  the  country  were  read 3^  to 
swear  to  it." 

M3'  grandmother  smiled,  but  she  also 
walked  awa3>-,  when  I  joined  my  uncle 
again. 

"The  interpreter  tells  me,  Hugh,"  said 
the  last,  "  that  the  chiefs  wish  to  pay  their 
first  visit  to  the  hut  this  evening.  Luckily, 
the  old  farm-house  is  empt3r  just  now,  since 
Miller  has  taken  possession  of  the  new 
one  ;  and  I  have  directed  Mr.  Manj  tongues 
to  establish  himself  there,  while  he  and  his 
part3r  remain  here.  There  is  a  kitchen  all 
read3T  for  their  use,  and  it  is  or\\y  to  send 
over  a  few  cooking  utensils,  that  is  to  say, 
a  pot  or  two,  and  fifty  bundles  of  straw, 
to  set  them  up  in  housekeeping.  For  all 
this  I  have  just  given  orders,  not  wishing 
to  disturb'  37T>u,  or  possibhy  unwilling  to 
lay  down  a  guardian's  authority ;  ani 
there  is  the  straw  alreaxly  loading  up 
yonder  barnyard.  In  half  an  hour  thej 
ma3r  rank  themselves  among  the  pot-waif! 
lopers  of  Ravensnest." 

"  Shall  we  go  with  them  to  the  hous 
before  or  after  they  have  paid  their 
to  Susquesus?  " 
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"  Before,  certainly.  John  has  volun- 
teered to  go  over  and  let  the  Onondago 
know  the  honor  that  is  intended  him,  and 
to  assist  him  in  making*  his  toilet ;  for  the 
red-man  would  not  like  to  be  taken  in  un- 
dress any  more  than  another.  While  this 
is  doing-,  we  can  install  our  guests  in  their 
new  abode,  and  see  the  preparations  com- 
menced for  their  supper.  As  for  the  '  In- 
jins,'  there  is  little  to  apprehend  from 
them,  I  fancy,  so  long  as  we  have  a  strong 
party  of  the  real  Simon  Pures  within 
call." 

After  this,  we  invited  the  interpreter 
to  lead  his  chiefs  toward  the  dwelling 
they  were  to  occupy,  preceding  the  party 
ourselves,  and  leaving  the  ladies  on  the 
lawn.  At  that  season,  the  days  were  at 
the  longest,  and  it  would  be  pleasanter  to 
pay  the  visit  to  the  hut  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  than  to  go  at  an  earlier  hour.  My 
grandmother  ordered  her  covered  wagon 
before  we  left  her,  intending  to  be  present 
at  an  interview  which  everybody  felt  must 
be  most  interesting. 

The  empty  building  which  was  thus  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  Indians  was 
quite  a  century  old,  having  been  erected 
by  my  ancestor,  Herman  Mordaunt,  as 
the  original  farm-house  on  his  own  par- 
ticular farm.  For  a  long  time  it  had  been 
used  in  its  original  character ;  and  when 
it  was  found  convenient  to  erect  another, 
in  a  more  eligible  spot,  and  of  more  con- 
venient form,  this  old  structure  had  been, 
preserved  as  a  relic,  and  from  year  to 
year  its  removal  had  been  talked  of,  but 
not  effected.  It  remained,  therefore,  for 
me  to  decide  on  its  fate,  unless,  indeed,  the 
tl  spirit  of  the  institutions  "  should  happen 
to  get  hold  of  it,  and  take  its  control  out 
of  my  hands,  along  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  my  property,  by  way  of  demonstrating 
to  mankind  how  thoroughly  the  great 
State  of  New  York  is  imbued  with  a  love 
of  rational  liberty. 

As  we  walked  toward  the  "  old  farm- 
house," Miller  came  from  the  other  build- 
ing to  meet  us.  He  had  learned  that 
his  friends,  the  peddlers,  were  his — what 
shall  I  call  myself?  "Master"  would 
be  the  legal  term,  and  it  would  be  good 
English  ;  but  it  would   give  the  "  honor- 


able gentleman  "  and  his  friends  mortal 
offense,  and  I  am  not  now  to  learn  that 
there  are  those  among  us  who  deny  facts 
that  are  as  plain  as  the  noses  on  their 
faces,  and  who  fly  right  into  the  face  of 
the  law  whenever  it  is  convenient.  I  shall 
not,  however,  call  myself  a  "boss"  to 
please  even  these  eminent  statesmen,  and 
therefore  must  be  content  with  using  a 
term  that,  if  the  moving  spirits  of  the 
day  can  prevail,  will  soon  be  sufficiently 
close  in  its  signification,  and  call  myself 
Tom  Miller's — nothing. 

It  was  enough  to  see  that  Miller  was  a 
good  deal  embarrassed  with  the  dilemma 
in  which  he  was  placed.  For  a  great 
many  years  he  and  his  family  had  been 
in  the  employment  of  me  and  mine,  re- 
ceiving ample  pay,  as  all  such  men  ever 
do — when  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
serve  a  malignant  aristocrat  —  much 
higher  pay  than  they  would  get  in  the 
service  of  your  Newcomes,  your  Holmeses 
and  Tubbses,  besides  far  better  treatment 
in  all  essentials  ;  and  now  he  had  onry  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  the  anti-rent- 
ers to  claim  the  farm  he  and  they  had  so 
long  worked,  as  of  right.  Yes,  the  same 
principles  would  just  as  soon  give  this 
hireling  my  home  and  farm  as  it  would 
give  any  tenant  on  my  estate  that  which 
he  worked.  It  is  true,  one  party  received 
wages,  while  the  other  paid  rent ;  but 
these  facts  do  not  affect  the  principle  at 
all ;  since  he  who  received  the  wages  got 
no  other  benefit  from  his  toil,  while  he  who 
paid  the  rent  was  master  of  all  the  crops 
— I  beg  pardon,  the  boss  of  all  the  crops. 
The  common  title  of  both — if  any  title  at 
all  exist — is  the  circumstance  that  each 
had  expended  his  labor  on  a  particular 
farm,  and  consequently  had  a  right  to 
own  it  for  all  future  time. 

Miller  made  some  awkward  apologies 
for  not  recognizing  me,  and  endeavored 
to  explain  away  one  or  two  little  things 
that  he  must  have  felt  put  him  in  rather 
an  awkward  position,  but  to  which  neither 
my  uncle  nor  myself  attached  any  mo- 
ment. We  knew  that  poor  Tom  was  hu- 
man, and  that  the  easiest  of  all  trans- 
gressions for  a  man  to  fall  into  were 
those  connected  with  his  self-love;   and 
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that  the  temptation  to  a  man  who  has  the 
consciousness  of  not  being-  anywhere  near 
the  summit  of  the  social  ladder,  is  a  strong- 
inducement  to  err  when  there  is  a  chance 
of  getting-  up  a  round  or  two  ;  failing*  of 
success  in  which  it  requires  higher  feel- 
ings, and  perhaps  a  higher  station,  than 
that  of  Tom  Miller's,  not  to  leave  him 
open  to  a  certain  demoniacal  gratification 
which  so  many  experience  at  the  prospect 
of  beholding  others  dragged  down  to 
their  own  level.  We  heard  Tom's  ex- 
cuses kindly,  but  did  not  commit  ourselves 
by  promises  or  declarations  of  any  sort. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Two  hundred  years !  two  hundred  years  1 
How  much  of  human  power  and  pride, 
What  glorious  hopes,  what  gloomy  fears, 
Have  sunk  beneath  their  noiseless  tide  ! " 

— Pierpont. 

It  wanted  about  an  hour  to  sunset — or 
sun-down,  to  use  our  common  American- 
ism— when  we  all  left  the  new  quarters 
of  our  red  brethren,  in  order  to  visit  the 
huts.  As  the  moment  approached,  it  was 
easy  to  trace  in  the  Indians  the  evidence 
of  strong  interest ;  mingled,  as  we  fan- 
cied, with  a  little  awe.  Several  of  the 
chiefs  had  improved  the  intervening  time, 
to  retouch  the  wild  conceits  that  they  had 
previously  painted  on  their  visages,  ren- 
dering their  countenances  still  more  ap- 
palling. Flintyheart,  in  particular,  was 
conspicuous  in  his  grim  embellishments ; 
though  Prairiefire  had  not  laid  any  veil 
between  the  eye  and  his  natural  hue. 

As  the  course  of  my  narrative  will  now 
render  it  necessary  to  relate  conversa- 
tions that  occurred  in  languages  and  dia- 
lects of  which  I  know  literally  nothing-,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  here,  once  for  all,  that 
I  got  as  close  a  translation  of  everything 
that  passed,  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain, 
from  Manytongues ;  and  wrote  it  all 
down,  either  on  the  spot,  or  immediately 
after  returning  to  the  'Nest.  This  ex- 
planation may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  some  of  those  who  may  read  this 
manuscript,  from  fancying  that  I  am  in- 
venting. 

The  carriage  of  my  grandmother  had 


1  left  the  door,  filled  with  its  smiling 
freight,  several  minutes  before  we  took 
up  our  line  of  march.  This  last,  how- 
ever, was  not  done  without  a  little  cere- 
mony, and  some  attention  to  order.  As 
Indians  rarely  march  except  in  what  is 
called  "  Indian  file,"  or  singly,  each  man 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  leader, 
such  was  the  mode  of  advancing  adopted 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  Prairiefire 
led  the  line,  as  the  oldest  chief,  and  the 
one  most  distinguished  in  council.  Flinty- 
heart  was  second,  while  the  others  were 
arranged  by  some  rule  of  precedency  that 
was  known  to  themselves.  As  soon  as 
the  line  had  formed,  it  commenced  its 
march;  my  uncle,  the  interpreter,  and 
myself  walking  at  the  side  of  Prairiefire, 
while  Miller,  followed  by  half-a-dozen  of 
the  curious  from  the  'Nest  House  and  the 
farm,  followed  in  the  rear. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  John  had 
been  sent  to  the  hut  to  announce  the 
intended  visit.  His  stay  had  been  much 
longer  than  was  anticipated  ;  but  when 
the  procession  had  g-one  about  half  the 
distance  it  was  to  march,  it  was  met  by 
this  faithful  domestic,  on  his  return.  The 
worthy  fellow  wheeled  into  line,  on  my 
flank,  and  communicated  what  he  had  to 
say  while  keeping*  up  with  the  column. 

"To  own  the  truth,  Mr.  Hugh,"  he 
said,  "  the  old  man  was  more  moved  by 
hearing  that  about  fifty  Indians  hac 
come  a  long  distance  to  see  him — " 

"  Seventeen  —  you  should  have  said 
seventeen,  John ;  that  being  the  exact 
number." 

"Is  it,  sir?  Well,  I  declared  that  I 
thought  there  might  be  fiftvv — I  once 
thought  of  calling*  'em  forty,  sir,  but  it 
then  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  not  be 
enough."  All  this  time  John  was  looking 
over  his  shoulder  to  count  the  grave-look- 
ing warriors  who  followed  in  a  line ;  and 
satisfied  of  his  mistake,  one  of  the  com- 
monest in  the  world  for  men  of  his  class, 
that  of  exaggeration,  he  resumed  his  re- 
port. "Well,  sir,  I  do  believe  you  are 
right,  and  I  have  been  a  little  hout.  But 
old  Sus  was  quite  moved,  sir,  when  I  told 
him  of  the  intended  visit,  and  so  I  stayed 
to  help  the  old  gentleman  to  dress  and 
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paint ;  for  that  nigger,  Yop,  is  of  no  more 
use  now,  you  know,  sir,  than  if  he  had 
never  lived  in  a  gentleman's  family  at  all. 
It  must  have  been  hawful  times,  sir,  when 
the  gentry  of  York  had  nothing  but  nig- 
gers to  serve  'era,  sir." 

"  We  did  pretty  well,  John,  notwith- 
standing," answered  my  uncle,  who  had 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  old  black  race, 
that  once  so  generally  filled  all  the  menial 
stations  of  the  country,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  with  all  gentlemen  of  fifty ;  "  we  did 
pretty  well,  notwithstanding ;  Jaaf,  how- 
ever, never  acted  strictly  as  a  body-ser- 
vant, though  he  was  my  grandfather's 
own  man." 

"Well,  sir,  if  there  had  been  nobody 
but  Yop  at  the  hut,  Sus  would  never  have 
been  decently  dressed  and  painted  for  this 
occasion.  As  it  is,  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
satisfied,  sir,  for  the  old  gentleman  looks 
remarkably  well; — Indian  fashion,  you 
know,  sir." 

"  Did  the  Onondago  ask  any  questions  ?" 

"  Why,  3tou  know  how  it  is  with  him  in 
that  particular,  Mr.  Hugh.  He's  a  very 
silent  person,  is  Susquesus ;  most. remark- 
able so  when  he  'as  any  one  has  can  enter- 
tain him  with  conversation.  I  talked 
most  of  the  time  myself,  sir,  has  I  com- 
monly does  when  I  pays  him  a  visit.  In- 
dians is  remarkably  silent,  in  general,  I 
believe,  sir." 

"And  whose  idea  was  it  to  paint  and 
dress — yours,  or  the  Onondago's?" 

"Why,  sir,  I  supposes  the  hidear  to 
be  Indian,  by  origin,  though  in  this  case 
it  was  my  suggestion.  Yes,  sir,  I  sug- 
gested the  thought;  though  I  will  not 
take  it  on  myself  to  say  Sus  had  not  some 
hinclination  that  way,  even  before  I 
'inted  my  hopinion." 

"  Did  you  think  of  the  paint !  "  put  in 
uncle  Ro.  "  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  the  Trackless  in  his  paint  these  thirty 
years.  I  once  asked  him  to  paint  and 
dress  on  a  Fourth  of  July ;  it  was  about 
the  time  you  were  born,  Hugh — and  I  re- 
member the  old  fellow's  answer  as  well  as 
if  it  were  given  yesterday.  '  When  the 
tree  ceases  to  bear  fruit,'  was  the  sub- 
stance of  his  reply,  '  blossoms  only  remind 
the  observer  of  its  uselessness.'  " 


"  I  have  heard  that  Susquesus  was  once 
considered  very  eloquent,  even  for  an  In- 
dian." 

"I  remember  him  to  have  had  some 
such  reputation,  though  I  will  not  answer 
for  its  justice.  Occasionally,  I  have 
heard  strong  expressions  in  his  brief, 
clipping  manner  of  speaking  English — but 
in  common  he  has  been  content  to  be 
simple  and  taciturn.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  my  father  sa3r  that  when  he  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Susquesus,  and 
that  must  have  been  quite  sixty  years 
since,  the  old  man  had  great  apprehen- 
sion of  being  reduced  to  the  mortifying 
necessity  of  making  baskets  and  brooms ; 
but,  his  dread  on  that  subject  once  re- 
moved, he  had  ever  after  seemed  satisfied 
and  without  care." 

"  Without  care  is  the  condition  of  those 
who  have  least,  I  believe,  sir.  It  would 
not  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  deprive  Sus  of  his  farms,  either 
by  instituting  suits  for  title,  destroying 
quarter-sales,  laying  taxes,  or  resorting  to 
any  other  of  the  ingenious  expedients 
known  to  the  Albany  politics." 

My  uncle  did  not  answer  for  quite  a  min- 
ute ;  when  he  did,  it  was  thoughtfully 
and  with  great  deliberation  of  manner. 

"  Your  term  of  '  Albanj'  politics  '  has 
recalled  to  my  mind,"  he  said,  "a  consid- 
eration that  has  often  forced  itself  upon 
my  reflections.  There  is  doubtless  an  ad- 
vantage— nay,  there  may  be  a  necessity 
for  cutting  up  the  local  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try ;  by  intrusting  their  management  to 
so  many  local  governments  ;  but  there  is, 
out  of  all  question,  one  great  evil  conse- 
quent on  it.  When  legislators  have  the 
great  affairs  of  state  on  their  hands,  the 
making  of  war  and  peace,  the  maintaining 
of  armies,  and  the  control  of  all  those  in- 
terests which  connect  one  country  with 
another,  the  mind  gets  to  be  enlarged,  and 
with  it  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  man.  But,  bring  men  together,  who 
must  act,  or  appear  incapable  of  acting, 
and  set  them  at  work  upon  the  smaller 
concerns  of  legislation,  and  it's  ten  to  one 
but  they  betray  the  narrowness  of  their 
education    by   the    narrowness    of    their 
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views.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  vast  dif- 
ference that  every  intelligent  man  knows 
to  exist  between  Albany  and  Washing- 
ton." 

"Do  you  then  think  our  legislators  so 
much  inferior  to  those  of  Europe  ?  " 

"Only  as  they  are  provincial;  which 
nine  in  ten  necessarily  are,  since  nine 
Americans  in  ten,even  among  the  educated 
classes,  are  decidedly  provincial.  This 
term  '  provincial  *  covers  quite  one-half  of 
the  distinctive  sins  of  the  country,  though 
many  laugh  at  a  deficiency,  of  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  they  can  have  no  no- 
tion, as  purely  a  matter  of  the  imagination. 
The  active  communications  of  the  Ameri- 
cans certainly  render  them  surprising!}7 
little  obnoxious  to  such  a  charge,  for  their 
age  and  geographical  position.  These 
last  disadvantages  produce  effects,  never- 
theless, that  are  perhaps  unavoidable. 
When  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  something  of  the  society  of  the 
towns,  for  instance,  after  your  intercourse 
with  the  world  of  Europe,  you  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean,  for  it  is  a  difference 
much  more  readily  felt  than  described. 
Provincialism,  however,  may  be  defined  as 
a  general  tendency  to  the  narrow  views 
which  mark  a  contracted  association,  and 
an  ignorance  of  the  great  world — not  in 
the  sense  of  station  solely,  but  in  the  sense 
of  liberality,  intelligence,  and  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  varied  interests  of  life.  But, 
here  we  are,  at  the  hut." 

There  we  were  sure  enough.  The  even- 
ing was  delightful.  Susquesus  had  seated 
himself  on  a  stool,  on  the  greensward 
that  extended  for  some  distance  around 
the  door  of  his  habitation,  and  where  he 
was  a  little  in  shade,  protected  from  the 
strong  rays  of  a  setting,  but  June,  sun. 
A  tree  cast  its  shadow  over  his  person. 
Jaaf  was  posted  on  one  side,  as  no  doubt, 
he  himself  thought  best  became  his  color 
and  character.  It  is  another  trait  of  hu- 
man nature,  that  while  the  negro  affects 
a  great  contempt  and  aversion  for  the 
red-man,  the  Indian  feels  his  own  mental 
superiority  to  the  domestic  slave.  I  had 
never  seen  Susquesus  in  so  grand  costume, 
as  that  in  which  he  appeared  this  evening. 
Habitually  he  wore  his  Indian  vestments ; 


the  leggings,  moccasins,  breech-piece, 
blanket  or  calico  shirt,  according  to  the 
season ;  but  I  had  never  before  seen  him 
in  his  ornaments  and  paint.  The  first 
consisted  of  two  medals  which  bore  the 
images,  the  one  of  George  III.,  the  other  of 
his  grandfather — of  two  more,  bestowed 
by  the  agents  of  the  republic ;  of  large 
rings  in  his  ears,  that  dropped  nearly  to 
his  shoulders,  and  of  bracelets  formed  of 
the  teeth  of  some  animal,  that,  at  first,  I 
was  afraid  was  a  man.  A  tomahawk 
that  was  kept  as  bright  as  friction  could 
make  it,  and  a  sheathed  knife,  were  in 
his  girdle,  while  his  well-tried  rifle  stood 
leaning  against  a  tree;  weapons  that 
were  now  exhibited  as  emblems  of  the 
past,  since  their  owner  could  scarcely 
render  either  very  effective.  The  old 
man  had  used  the  paint  with  unusual 
judgment  for  an  Indian,  merely  tingeing 
his  cheeks  with  a  color  that  served  to 
give  brightness  to  eyes  that  had  once 
been  keen  as  intense  expression  could 
render  them,  but  which  were  now  some- 
what dimmed  by  age.  In  other  respects, 
nothing  was  changed  in  the  customary 
neat  simplicity  that  reigned  in  and  around 
the  cabin,  though  Jaaf  had  brought  out, 
as  if  to  sun,  an  old  livery-coat  of  his  own, 
that  he  had  formerly  worn,  and  a  cocked 
hat,  in  which  I  have  been  told  he  was 
wont  actually  to  exhibit  himself  of  Sun- 
days and  holidays;  reminders  of  the 
superiority  of  a  "nigger"  over  an 
"Injin." 

Three  or  four  rude  benches,  which  be- 
longed to  the  establishment  of  the  hut, 
were  placed  at  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  Susquesus,  in  a  sort  of  semicircle,  for 
the  reception  of  his  guests.  Toward  these 
benches,  then,  Prairiefire  led  the  way,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  chiefs.  Although  they 
soon  ranged  themselves  in  the  circle,  not 
one  took  his  seat  for  fully  a  minute.  That 
time  they  all  stood  gazing  intently,  but 
reverently,  toward  the  aged  man  before 
them,  who  returned  their  look  as  steadily 
and  intently  as  it  was  given.  Then,  at  a 
signal  from  their  leader,  who  on  this  oc- 
casion was  Prairiefire,  every  man  seated 
himself.  This  change  of  position,  however, 
did  not  cause  the  silence  to  be  broken ; 
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but  there  they  all  sat,  for  quite  ten  min- 
utes, gazing  at  the  Upright  Onondago, 
who,  in  his  turn,  kept  his  look  steadily 
fastened  on  his  visitors.  It  was  during 
this  interval  of  silence  that  the  carriage 
of  my  grandmother  drove  up,  and  stopped 
just  without  the  circle  of  grave,  attentive 
Indians,  not  one  of  whom  even  turned  his 
head  to  ascertain  why  or  what  caused  the 
Interruption.  No  one  spoke;  my  dear 
grandmother  being  a  profoundly  atten- 
tive observer  of  the  scene,  while  all  the 
bright  faces  around  her  were  so  many  elo- 
quent pictures  of  curiosity,  blended  with 
some  gentler  and  better  feelings,  exhib- 
ited in  the  most  pleasing  form  of  which 
humanity  is  susceptible. 

At  length  Susquesus  himself  arose, 
which  he  did  with  great  dignity  of  man- 
ner, and  without  any  visible  bodily  effort, 
and  spoke.  His  voice  was  a  little  tremu- 
lous, I  thought,  though  more  through 
feeling  than  age  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
was  calm,  and  surprisingly  connected 
and  clear,  considering  his  great  age.  Of 
course,  I  was  indebted  to  Manytongues 
for  the  interpretation  of  all  that  passed. 

"Brethren,"  commenced  Susquesus, 
"you  are  welcome.  You  have  traveled 
on  a  long,  and  crooked,  and  thorny  path. 
to  find  an  old  chief,  whose  tribe  ought 
ninet3^  summers  ago  to  have  looked  upon 
him  as  among  the  departed.  I  am  sorry 
no  better  sight  will  meet  your  eyes  at  the 
end  of  so  long  a  journey.  I  would  make 
the  path  back  toward  the  setting  sun 
broader  and  straighter  if  I  knew  how. 
But  I  do  not  know  how.  I  am  old.  The 
pine  in  the  woods  is  scarce  older,  the 
villages  of  the  pale-faces,  through  so 
many  of  which  you  have  journeyed,  are 
not  half  so  old  ;  I  was  born  when  the 
white  race  were  like  the  moose  on  the 
hills  ;  here  and  there  one  ;  now  thej7-  are 
like  the  pigeons  after  they  have  hatched 
their  young.   When  I  was  a  boy  my  young 

gs  could  never  run  out  of  the  woods  into 
a  clearing ;  now,  my  old  legs  cannot  carry 
me  into  the  woods,  they  are  so  far  off. 
Everything  is  changed  in  the  land,  but 
the  red-man's  heart.  That  is  like  the 
rock  which  never  alters.  My  children, 
you  are  welcome." 


That  speech,  pronounced  in  the  deep 
husky  tones  of  extreme  old  age,  yet  re- 
lieved by  the  fire  of  a  spirit  that  was 
smothered  rather  than  extinct,  produced 
a  profound  impression.  A  low  murmur  of 
admiration  passed  among  the  guests, 
though  neither  rose  to  answer,  until  a  suf- 
ficient time  had  seemed  to  pass,  in  which 
the  wisdom  that  they  had  just  been  list- 
eners to  might  make  its  proper  impres- 
sion. When  this  pause  was  thought  to 
be  sufficiently  long  to  have  produced  its 
effect,  Prairiefire,  a  chief  more  celebrated 
in  council  even  than  in  the  field,  arose  to 
answer.  His  speech,  freely  translated, 
was  in  the  following  words. 

"Father:  your  words  are  always  wise 
—they  are  always  true.  The  path  between 
your  wigwam  and  our  village  is  a  long 
one — it  is  a  crooked  path,  and  many 
thorns  and  stones  have  been  found  on  it. 
But  all  difficulties  may  be  overcome.  Two 
moons  ago  we  were  at  one  end  of  it ;  now 
we  are  at  the  other  end.  We  have  come 
with  two  notches  on  pur  sticks.  One 
notch  told  us  to  go  to  the  great  Council 
House  of  the  pale-face,  to  see  our  great 
pale-face  father — the  other  notch  told  us 
to  come  here,  to  see  our  great  red  father. 
We  have  been  to  the  great  Council  House 
of  the  pale-faces;  we  have  seen  Uncle 
Sam.  His  arm  is  very  long;  it  reaches 
from  the  salt  lake,  the  water  of  which  we 
tried  to  drink,  but  it  is  too  salt,  to  our 
own  lakes,  near  the  setting  sun,  of  which 
the  water  is  sweet.  We  never  tasted 
water  that  was  salt  before,  and  we  do  not 
find  it  pleasant.  We  shall  never  taste  it 
again ;  it  is  not  worth  while  to  come  so 
far  to  drink  water  that  is  salt. 

"Uncle  Sam  is  a  wise  chief.  He  has 
many  counselors.  The  council  at  his  coun- 
cil-fire must  be  a  great  council — it  has 
much  to  sajr.  Its  words  ought  to  have 
some  good  in  them,  they  are  so  many. 
We  thought  of  our  red  father  while  list- 
ening to  them,  and  wanted  to  come  here. 
We  have  come  here.  We  are  glad  to  find 
our  red  father  still  alive  and  well.  The 
Great  Spirit  loves  a  just  Indian,  and  takes 
care  of  him.  A  hundred  winters,  in  his 
eyes,  are  like  a  single  winter.  We  are 
thankful  to  him  for  having  led  us  by  the 
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crooked  and  long  path,  at  the  end  of 
which  we  have  found  the  Trackless — the 
Upright  of  the  Onondagoes.  I  have 
spoken." 

A  gleam  of  happiness  shot  into  the 
swarthy  lineaments  of  Susquesus,  as  he 
heard,  in  his  own  language,  a  well-merited 
appellation  that  had.  not  greeted,  his  ears 
for  a  period,  as  long  as  the  ordinary  life  of 
man.  It  was  a  title,  a  cognomen  that  told 
the  story  of  his  connection  with  his  tribe; 
and  neither  years,  nor  distance,  nor  new 
scenes,  nor  new  ties,  nor  wars,  nor  strifes 
had  caused  him  to  forget  the  smallest  in- 
cident connected  with  that  tale.  I  gazed 
at  the  old  man  with  awe,  as  his  counte- 
nance became  illuminated  by  the  flood  of 
recollections  that  was  rushing  into  it, 
through  the  channel  of  his  memory,  and 
the  expressive  glance  my  uncle  threw  at 
me,  said  how  much  he  was  impressed  also. 
One  of  the  faculties  of  Manytongues  was 
to  be  able  to  interpret  pari  passu  with  the 
speaker;  and,  standing  between  us  and 
the  carriage,  he  kept  up,  sentence  by 
sentence,  a  low  accompaniment  of  each 
speech,  so  that  none  of  us  lost  a  syllable 
of  what  was  said. 

As  soon  as  Prairiefire  resumed  his  seat, 
another  silence  succeeded.  It  lasted  sev- 
eral minujtes,  during  which  the  only  aud- 
ible sounds  were  various  discontented 
grunts,  accompanied  by  suppressed  m tit- 
terings on  the  part  of  old  Jaaf,  who  never 
could  tolerate  any  Indian  but  his  compan- 
ion. That  the  negro  was  dissatisfied  with 
this  extraordinary  visit  was  sufficiently 
apparent  to  us,  but  not  one  of  all  the  red- 
men  took  heed  of  his  deportment.  Sus,  who 
was  nearest  to  him,  must  have  heard 
his  low  grumbling,  but  it  did  not  induce 
him  to  change  his  look  from  the  counte- 
nances of  those  in  his  front  for  a  single 
moment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  visitors 
themselves  seemed  totally  unconscious  of 
the  negro's  presence,  though  in  fact  they 
were  not,  as  subsequently  appeared.  In  a 
word,  the  Upright  Onondago  was  the 
center  of  attraction  for  them,  all  other 
things  being  apparently  forgotten  for  the 
time. 

At  length  there  was  a  slight  movement 
among  the  redskins,  and  another  arose. 


This  man  was  positively  the  least  well- 
looking  of  the  whole  party.  His  stature 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  In- 
dians ;  his  form  was  meager  and  ungrace- 
ful— the' last  at  least,  while  his  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  rest;  and  his  appearance, 
generally,  was  wanting  in  that  nobleness 
of  exterior  which  so  singularly  marked 
that  of  every  one  of  his  companions.  As 
I  afterward  learned,  the  name  of  this 
Indian  was  Eaglesflight,  being  so  called 
from  the  soaring  character  of  the  elo- 
quence in  which  he  had  been  known  to 
indulge.  On  the  present  occasion,  though 
his  manner  was  serious  and  his  counte- 
nance interested,  the  spirit  within  was 
not  heaving  with  any  of  its  extraordinary 
throes.  Still,  such  a  man  could  not  rise 
to  speak  and  avoid  creating  some  slight 
sensation  among  his  expectant  auditors. 
Guarded  as  are  the  red-men  in  general  on 
the  subject  of  betraying  their  emotions, 
we  could  detect  something  like  a  sup- 
pressed movement  among  his  friends 
when  Eaglesflight  stood  erect.  The 
orator  commenced  in  a  low,  but  solemn 
manner,  his  tones  changing  from  the 
deep,  impressive  guttural  to  the  gentle 
and  pathetic,  in  a  way  to  constitute  elo- 
quence of  itself.  As  I  listened,  I  fancied 
that  never  before  did  the  human  voice 
seem  to  possess  so  much  winning  power. 
The  utterance  was  slow  and  impressive, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  true  orators. 

"  The  Great  Spirit  makes  men  different- 
ly," commenced  Eaglesflight.  "  Some  are 
like  willows,  that  bend  with  the  breeze, 
and  are  broken  in  the  storm.  Some  arc 
pines,  with  slender  trunks,  few  branches, 
and  a  soft  wood.  Now  and  then  there  is 
an  oak  among  them,  which  grows  on  the 
prairie,  stretching  its  branches  a  great 
way,  and  making  a  pleasant  shade.  This 
wood  is  hard  ;  it  lasts  a  long  time.  Why 
has  the  Great  Spirit  made  this  difference 
in  trees? — why  does  the  Great  Spirit 
make  this  difference  in  men  ?  There  is  a 
reason  for  it.  He  knows  it,  though  we 
may  not.     What  he  does  is  alwaj^s  right ! 

"I  have  heard  orators  at  our  council- 
fires  complain  that  things  should  be  as 
they  are.  They  say  that  the  land,  and 
the  lakes,  and  the  rivers,  and  the  hunt- 
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ing-grounds,  belong  to  the  red-man  only, 
and  that  no  other  color  ought  ever  to  be 
seen  there.  The  Great  Spirit  has  thought 
otherwise,  and  what  he  thinks  happens. 
Men  are  of  many  colors.  Some  are  red, 
which  is  the  color  of  my  father.  Some 
are  pale,  which  is  the  color  of  my  friends. 
Some  are  black,  which  is  the  color  of  my 
father's  friend.  He  is  black,  though  old 
age  is  changing  his  skin.  All  this  is 
right ;  it  comes  from  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  we  must  not  complain. 

1 '  My  father  sajrs  he  is  very  old — that 
the  pine  in  the  woods  is  scarce  older.  We 
know  it.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  have 
come  so  far  to  see  him,  though  there  is 
another  reason.  My  father  knows  what 
that  other  reason  is;  so  do  we.  For  a 
hundred  winters  and  summers,  that  rea- 
son has  not  gone  out  of  our  minds.  The 
old  men  have  told  it  to  the  young  men ; 
and  the  young  men,'  when  they  have 
grown  older,  have  told  it  to  their  sons. 
In  this  way  it  has  reached  our  ears.  How 
many  bad  Indians  have  lived  in  that  time, 
have  died,  and  are  forgotten  !  It  is  the 
good  Indian  that  lives  longest  in  our 
memories.  We  are  to  forget  that  the 
wicked  ever  were  in  our  tribes.  We  never 
forget  the  good. 

"I  have  seen  many  changes.  I  am  but 
a  child,  compared  with  my  father;  but  I 
feel  the  cold  of  sixty  winters  in  my  bones. 
During  all  that  time,  the  red-men  have 
been  traveling  toward  the  setting  sun.  I 
sometimes  think  I  shall  live  to  reach  it ! 
It  must  be  a  great  way  off,  but  the  man 
who  never  stops  goes  far.  Let  us  go 
there,  pale-faces  will  follow.  Why  all 
this  is,  I  do  not  know.  My  father  is  wiser 
than  his  son,  and  he  may  be  able  to  tell 
us.     I  sit  down  to  hear  his  answer  ?" 

Although  Eaglesflight  had  spoken  so 
quietly,  and  concluded  in  a  manner  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  expected,  there 
was  a  deep  interest  in  what  was  now 
going  on.  The  particular  reason  why 
these  red-men  had  come  so  far  out  of 
their  way  to  visit  Susquesus  had  not  3*et 
been  revealed,  as  we  all  hoped  would  be 
the  case ;  but  the  profound  reverence  that 
these  strangers,  from  the  wilds  of  the  far 
west,  manifested  for  our  aged  friend,  gave 


every  assurance  that  when  we  did  learn  it 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  disappoint- 
ment. As  usual,  a  pause  succeeded  the 
brief  address  of  the  last  speaker;  after 
which,  Susquesus  once  more  arose  and 
spoke. 

"My  children,"  he  said,  "I  am  very 
old.  Fifty  autumns  ago,  when  the  leaves 
fell,  I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  pass 
on  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  my 
people,  and  be  a  red-skin  again.  But  my 
name  was  not  called.  I  have  been  left 
alone  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  pale-face 
fields,  and  houses,  and  villages,  without  a 
single  being  of  nry  own  color  and  race  to 
speak  to.  My  head  was  almost  grown 
white.  Still,  as  years  came  on  my  head, 
the  spirit  turned  more  toward  my  youth. 
I  began  to  forget  the  battles,  and  hunts, 
and  journeys  of  middle  life,  and  to  think 
of  the  things  seen  when  a  young  chief 
among  the  Onondagoes.  My  day  is  now 
a  dream,  in  which  I  dream  of  the  past. 
Why  is  the  eye  of  Susquesus  so  far-seeing 
after  a  hundred  winters  and  more  ?  Can 
any  one  tell  ?  I  think  not.  We  do  not 
understand  the  Great  Spirit,  and  we  do 
not  understand  his  doings.  Here  I  am, 
where  I  have  been  for  half  my  days. 
That  big  wigwam  is  the  wigwam  of  my 
best  friends.  Though  their  faces  are  pale, 
arid  mine  is  red,  our  hearts  have  the  same 
color.  I  never  forgot  them — no,  not  one 
of  them.  I  see  them  all,  from  the  oldest 
to  the  youngest.  They  seem  to  be  of 
my  blood.  This  comes  from  friendship, 
and  many  kindnesses.  These  are  all  the 
pale-faces  I  now  see.  Red-men  stand  be- 
fore my  eyes  in  all  other  places.  My  mind 
is  with  them. 

"My  children,  you  are  young.  Sev- 
enty winters  are  a  great  many  for 
one  of  you.  It  is  not  so  with  me.  Why 
I  have  been  left  standing  alone  here 
near  the  hunting-grounds  of  our  fathers 
is  more  than  I  can  say.  So  it  is,  and  it  is 
right.  A  withered  hemlock  is  sometimes 
seen  standing  by  itself  in  the  fields  of  the 
pale-faces.  I  am  such  a  tree.  It  is  not 
cut  down,  because  the  wood  is  of  no  use, 
and  even  the  squaws  do  not  like  it  to  cook 
by.  When  the  winds  blow,  they  seem  to 
blow  around  it.     It  is  tired   of  standing 
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there  alone,  but  it  cannot  fall.  That  tree 
wishes  for  the  ax,  but  no  man  puts  the  ax 
to  its  root.  Its  time  has  not  come.  So  it 
is  with  me — my  time  has  not  come. 

"  Children,  my  days  now  are  dreams  of 
my  tribe.  I  see  the  wig- warn  of  my  father. 
It  was  the  best  in  the  village.  He  was  a 
chief,  and  venison  was  never  scarce  in  his 
lodge.  I  see  him  come  off  the  war-path 
with  many  scalps  on  his  pole.  He  had 
plenty  of  wampum,  and  wore  many 
medals.  The  scalps  on  his  pole  were 
sometimes  from  red- men,  sometimes  from 
pale-faces.  He  took  them  all  himself.  I 
see  my  mother,. too.  She  loved  me  as  the 
she-bear  loves  her  cubs.  I  had  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  I  see  them,  toe  The}7 
laugh  and  play,  and  seem  happy.  There 
is  the  spring  where  we  dipped  up  water  in 
our  gourds,  and  here  is  the  hill  where  we 
\&y  waiting  for  the  warriors  to  come  in 
from  the  war-paths  and  the  hunt.  Every- 
thing looks  pleasant  to  me.  That  was  a 
village  of  the  Onondagoes,  my  own  people, 
and  I  loved  them  a  hundred  and  twenty 
winters  ago.  I  love  them  now,  as  if  the 
time  were  but  one  winter  and  one  sum- 
mer. The  mind  does  not  feel  time.  For 
fifty  seasons  I  thought  but  little  of  my 
own  people.  My  thoughts  were  on  the 
hunt  and  the  war-path,  and  on  the  quar- 
rels of  the  pale-faces,  with  whom  I  livedo 
Now,  I  say  again,  I  think  most  of  the  past, 
and  of  my  young  days.  It  is  a  great 
mystery  why  we  can  see  things  that  are 
so  far  off  so  plainly,  and  cannot  see  things 
that  are  so  near  by.     Still,  it  is  so. 

"Children,  you  ask  why  the  red-men 
keep  moving  toward  the  setting  sun,  and 
why  the  pale-faces  follow  ?  You  ask  if  the 
place  where  the  sun  sets  will  ever  be 
reached,  and  if  pale-men  will  go  there  to 
plow  and  to  build,  and  to  cut  down  the 
trees.  He  that  has  seen  what  has  hap- 
pened, ought  to  know  what  will  happen 
again.  I  am  very  old,  but  I  see  nothing 
new.  One  day  is  like  another.  The  same 
fruits  come  each  summer,  and  the  winters 
are  alike.  The  bird  builds  in  the  same  tree 
many  times. 

"  My  children,  I  have  lived  long  among 
the  pale-faces.  Still,  my  heart  is  of 
the  same   color    as    my    face.       I    have 


never  forgotten  that  I  am  a  red-man; 
never  forgotten  the  Onondagoes.  When 
I  was  young,  beautiful  woods  covered  these 
fields.  Far  and  near  the  buck  and  the 
moose  leaped  among  the  trees.  Nothing 
but  the  hunter  stopped  them.  It  is  all 
changed  !  The  plow  has  frightened  away 
the  deer.  The  moose  will  not  stay  near 
the  sound  of  the  church-bell.  He  does  not 
know  what  it  means.  The  deer  goes  first. 
The  red-man  keeps  on  his  trail,  and  the 
pale-face  is  never  far  behind.  So  it  has 
been  since  the  big  canoes  of  the  stranger 
first  came  into  our  waters  ;  so  it  will  be 
until  another  salt  lake  is  reached  beneath 
the  setting  sun.  When  that  other  lake  is 
seen,  the  red-man  must  stop,  and  die  in 
the  open  fields,  where  rum,  and  tobacco, 
and  bread  are  plenty,  or  march  on  into 
the  great  salt  lake  of  the  west  and  be 
drowned.  Why  this  is  so,  I  cannot  tell. 
That  it  has  been  so;  I  know ;  that  it  will 
be  so,  I  believe.  There  is  a  reason  for  it ; 
none  can  tell  what  that  reason  is  but  the 
Great  Spirit." 

Susquesus  had  spoken  calmly  and  clearly, 
and  Manytongues  translated  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, sentence  by  sentence.  So  profound 
was  the  attention  of  the  savage  listeners 
that  I  heard  their  suppressed  breathings. 
We  white  men  are  so  occupied  with  our- 
selves, and  our  own  passing  concerns, 
look  on  all  other  races  of  human  beings 
as  so  much  our  inferiors,  that  it  is  seldom 
we  have  time  or  inclination  to  reflect  on 
the  consequences  of  our  own  acts.  Like 
the  wheel  that  rolls  along  the  highway, 
however,  many  is  the  inferior  creature 
that  we  heedlessly  crush  in  our  path. 
Thus  has  it  been  with  the  red  man,  and, 
as  the  Trackless  had  said,  thus  will  it  con- 
tinue to'be.  He  will  be  driven  to  the  salt 
lake  of  the  far  west,  where  he  must  plunge 
in  and  be  drowned,  or  turn  and  die  in  the 
midst  of  abundance. 

My  uncle  Ro  knew  more  of  the  Indians, 
and  of  their  habits,  than  any  one  else  of 
our  party*  unless  it  might  be  my  grand- 
mother. She,  indeed,  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  them  in  early  life  ;  and  when  quite 
a  young  girl,  dwelling  with  that  uncle  of 
her  own  who  went  by  the  sobriquet  of  the 
"Chainbearer,"  she   had   even  dwelt  in 
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the  woods,  near  the  tribe  of  Susquesus, 
and  had  often  heard  him  named  there  as 
an  Indian  in  high  repute,  although  he  was 
even  at  that  distant  day  an  exile  from  his 
people.  When  our  old  friend  resumed  his 
seat,  she  beckoned  her  son  and  myself  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  spoke  to  us 
on  the  subject  of  what  had  just  been 
uttered,  the  translation  of  Manytongues 
having  been  loud  enough  to  let  the  whole 
party  hear  what  he  said. 

"  This  is  not  a  visit  of  business,  but  one 
of  ceremony  onty,"  she  said.  "To-mor- 
row, probably,  the  real  object  of  the 
strangers  will  be  made  known.  All  that 
has  passed,  as  yet,  has  been  compliment- 
ary, mixed  with  a  little  desire  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  the  sage.  The  red-man  is  never 
in  a  hurry,  impatience  being  a  failing  that 
he  is  apt  to  impute  to  us  women.  Well, 
though  we  are  females,  we  can  wait.  In 
the  meantime,  some  of  us  can  weep,  as 
you  see  is  particularly  the  case  with  Miss 
Mary  Warren." 

This  was  true  enough ;  the  fine  eyes  of 
all  four  of  the  girls  glistening  with  tears, 
while  the  cheeks  of  the  person  named  were 
quite  wet  with  those  that  had  streamed 
down  them.  At  this  allusion  to  such  an 
excess  of  sympathy,  the  young  lady  dried 
her  eyes,  and  the  color  heightened  so 
much  in  her  face,  that  I  thought  it  best 
to  avert  my  looks.  While  this  by-play 
was  going  on,  Prairiefire  arose  again,  and 
concluded  the  proceedings  of  that  prelimi- 
nary visit,  by  making  another  short 
speech : 

"Father,"  he  said,  "we  thank  3rou. 
What  we  have  heard  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. All  red-men  are  afraid  of  that  great 
salt  lake,  under  the  setting  sun,  and  in 
which  some  say  it  dips  every  night.  What 
you  have  told  us,  will  make  us  think  more 
of  it.  We  have  come  a  great  distance, 
and  are  tired.  We  will  now  go  to  our 
wigwam,  and  eat,  and  sleep.  To-morrow, 
when  the  sun  is  up  here,"  pointing  to  a 
part  of  the  heavens  that  would  indicate 
something  like  nine  o'clock,  "we  will 
come  again,  and  open  our  ears.  The 
Great  Spirit  who  has  spared  you  so  long, 
will  spare  you  until  then,  and  we  shall 
not  forget  to  come.     It  is  too  pleasant  to 


us  to  be  near  you,  for  us  to  forget.     Fare- 
well." 

The  Indians  now  rose  in  a  body,  and 
stood  regarding  Susquesus  fully  a  minute, 
in  profound  silence,  when  they  filed  off  at 
a  quick  pace,  and  followed  their  leader 
toward  their  quarters  for  the  night.  As 
the  train  noiselessly  wound  its  way  from 
before  him,  a  shade  passed  athwart  the 
dark  countenance  of  the  Trackless,  and 
he  smiled  no  more  that  day. 

All  this  time  the  negro,  the  contempo- 
rary of  the  Indian,  kept  muttering  his 
discontent  at  seeing  so  many  redskins  in 
his  presence,  unheeded  and  indeed  unheard 
by  his  friend. 

"What  you  do  wid  dem  Injin,"  he 
growled,  as  the  part}'  disappeared.  "No 
good  ebber  come  of  sich  as  dem.  How 
many  time  dey  work  debbeltry  in  a  wood, 
and  you  and  I  not  werry  far  off,  Sus. 
How  ole  you  got,  redskin ;  and  forget- 
ful !  Nobody  can  hold  out  wid  color* 
man.  Gosh  !  I  do  b'lieve  I  lib  for  ebber, 
sometime  !  It  won'erful  to  think  of,  how 
long  I  stay  on  dis  werry  'arth  !  " 

Such  exclamations  were  not  uncommon 
with  the  aged  Jaaf,  and  no  one  noted 
them.  He  did  not  seem  to  expect  any 
answer  himself,  nor  did  any  one  appear  to 
deem  it  at  all  necessary  to  make  one.  As 
for  the  Trackless,  he  arose  with  a  saddened 
countenance,  and  moved  into  his  hut  like 
one  who  wished  to  be  left  alone  with  his 
thoughts.  My  grandmother  ordered  the 
carriage  to  move  on,  and  the  rest  of  us 
returned  to  the  house  on  foot. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

"  With  all  thy  rural  echoes  come, 
Sweet  comrade  of  the  rosy  day, 
"Wafting  the  wild  bee's  gentle  hum, 
Or  cuckoo's  plaintive  roundelay." 

—Campbell. 

That  night  was  passed  unaer  my  own 
roof,  in  the  family  circle.  Although  my 
presence  on  the  estate  was  now  generally 
known  to  all  who  were  interested  in  it,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  thought  much  of  the 
anti-renters,  or  of  any  risks  incurred  by 
the   discovery.     The  craven  spirit  mani- 
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fested  by  the  "  Injins  "  in  presence  of  the  ' 
Indians,  the  assumed  before  the  real,  had 
not  a  tendency  to  awaken  much  respect 
for  the  disaffected,  and  quite  likely  dis- 
posed me  to  be  more  indifferent  to  their 
proceeding's  than  I  might  otherwise  have 
been.  At  all  events,  I  was  happy  with 
Patt  and  Mary,  and  my  uncle's  wards,  and 
did  not  give  the  disorganizers  a  thought, 
until  quite  at  the  close  of  the  evening. 
The  manner  in  which  John  went  about  to 
barricade  the  doors  and  windows,  after 
the  ladies  had  retired,  struck  me  unpleas- 
antly, however,  and  it  did  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  on  my  uncle.  This 
seemingly  important  duty  was  done,  when 
my  faithful  maitre-d' hotel,  for  such,  in  a 
measure,  was  the  Englishman's  station, 
came  to  me  and  my  uncle,  who  were  wait- 
ing for "  his  appearance  in  the  library, 
armed  like  Robinson  Crusoe.  He  brought 
us  each  a  revolving  pistol,  and  a  rifle,  with 
a  proper  allowance  of  ammunition. 

"  Missus,"  so  John  persevered  in  calling 
my  grandmother,  thought  it  was  very  un- 
like an  English  servant  to  do  so,  after  he 
had  been  in  the  country  three  months — 
"Missus  'as  hordered  harms  to  be  laid  in, 
in  quantities,  Mr.  Hugh,  and  hall  of  us 
has  our  rifles  and  pistols,  just  like  these. 
She  keeps  some  for  herself  and  Miss  Mar- 
tha, in  her  own  room  still,  but  as  she  sup- 
poses you  can  make  better  use  of  these 
than  the  maids,  I  had  her  orders  to  bring 
them  down  out  of  the  maids'  room,  and 
hoffer  them  to  j^ourselves,  gentlemen. 
They  are  hall  loaded,  and  smart  weapons 
be  they." 

"  Surely  there  has  been  no  occasion  as 
yet  for  using  such  things  as  these  !  "  ex- 
claimed my  uncle. 

"  One  doesn't  know,  Mr.  Roger,  when 
the  hinimy  may  come.  We  have  had  only 
three  alarms  since  the  ladies  arrived,  and 
most  luckily  no  blood  was  shed  ;  though 
we  fired  at  the  hinimy,  and  the  hinimy 
fired  at  us.  When  I  says  no  blood  was 
spilt,  I  should  add,  on  our  side  ;  for  there 
was  no  way  to  know  how  much  the  anti's 
suffered,  and  they  hadn't  good  stone  walls 
to. cover  them,  as  we  'ad  on  our  side." 

"  Gracious  Providence  !  I  had  no  notion 
of  this !     Hugh,  the  country  is  in  a  worse 


state  than  I  had  supposed,  and  we  ought 
not  to  leave  the  ladies  here  an  hour  after 
to-morrow  !  " 

As  the  ladies  who  came  within  my 
uncle's  category  did  not  include  Mary 
Warren,  I  did  not  take  exactly  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  as  he  did  himself. 
Nothing  further  was  said  on  the  subject, 
however;  and  shortly  after  each  shoul- 
dered his  rifle,  and  retired  to  his  own 
room. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  I  reached 
my  apartment,  but  I  felt  no  inclination 
for  sleep.  That  had  been  an  important 
day  to  me,  one  full  of  excitement,  and  I 
was  still  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
its  circumstances  to  think  of  my  bed. 
There  was  soon  a  profound  silence  in  the 
house,  the  closing  of  doors  and  the  sound 
of  footsteps  having  ceased,  and  I  went  to 
a  window,  to  gaze  on  the  scene  without. 
There  was  a  three-quarters'  moon,  which 
gave  light  enough  to  render  all  the  nearer 
objects  of  the  landscape  distinctly  visible. 
The  view  had  nothing  remarkable  in  it, 
but  it  was  always  rural  and  pretty.  The 
little  river,  and  the  broad  meadows,  were 
not  to  be  seen  from  my  side  of  the  house, 
which  commanded  the  carriage  road  that 
wound  through  the  lawn — the  farm-house 
— the  distant  church — the  neat  and  pretty 
rectory — the  dwelling  of  Mary,  and  a  long 
reach  of  farms,  that  lay  along  the  valley, 
and  on  the  broad  breast  of  the  rising 
ground  to  the  westward. 

Everything,  far  and  near,  seemed  buried 
in  the  quiet  of  deep  night.  Even  the  cat- 
tle in  the  fields  had  lain  down  to  sleep ; 
for,  like  men,  they  love  to  follow  the  law 
of  nature,  and  divide  the  hours  by  light 
and  darkness.  John  had  placed  the  can- 
dles in  my  dressing-room  and  closed  the 
inner  shutters  ;  but  I  had  taken  a  seat  by 
a  window  of  the  bedroom  and  sat  in  no 
other  light  but  that  which  came  from  the 
moon,  which  was  now  near  setting.  I 
might  have  been  ruminating  on  the  events 
of  the  day  half  an  hour  or  more,  when  I 
fancied  some  object  was  in  motion  on  a 
path  that  led  toward  the  village,  but 
which  was  quite  distinct  from  the  ordi- 
nary highway.  This  path  was  private,  in- 
deed, running  fully   a   mile  through  my 
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own  farm  and  grounds,  bounded  for  a 
considerable  distance  b}r  high  fences  on 
each  side  of  it,  and  running  among  the 
copses  and  thickets  of  the  lawn,  as  soon 
as  it  emerged  from  the  fields.  It  had  been 
made  in  order  to  enable  my  grandfather 
to  ride  to  his  fields  uninterrupted  by  gates 
or  bars  ;  and  issuing  into  the  bit  of  forest 
already  described,  it  passed  through  that 
by  a  short  cut,  and  enabled  us  to  reach 
the  hamlet  by  a  road  that  saved  nearly 
a  mile  in  the  whole  distance.  This  path 
was  often  used  by  those  who  left  the  'Nest, 
or  who  came  to  it,  in  the  saddle,  but  rare- 
ly hy  ai^  but  those  who  belonged  to  the 
family.  Though  old  as  the  place  itself,  it 
was  little  known  by  others,  not  suiting 
the  general  taste  for  publicity,  there  not 
being  a  solitary  dwelling  on  it  between 
the  'Nest  House  itself  and  the  point  where 
it  emerged  into  the  highway,  beyond  the 
wood,  which  was  quite  near  to  the  village. 
I  could  see  the  whole  line  of  this  private 
path,  with  the  exception,  here  and  there, 
of  intervals  that  were  hid  by  trees  and 
thickets,  from  the  point  where  it  termi- 
nated until  it  entered  the  wood.  There 
could  be  no  mistake.  Late  as  was  the 
hour,  some  one  mounted  was  galloping 
along  that  path,  winding  his  or  her  way 
among  the  rails  of  the  fences ;  now  plainly 
visible,  then  lost  to  view.  I  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  this  phantom  (for  at  that  un- 
usual hour,  and  by  that  delusive  light,  it 
required  no  great  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion thus  tc  fancy  the  equestrian),  just  as 
it  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  could  not 
well  be  mistaken  as  to  the  accuracy  of  my 
discovery.  The  path  led  through  a  pretty 
wooded  ravine  in  the  lawn,  and  no  sooner 
did  I  lose  sight  of  this  strange  object  than 
I  turned  my  eyes  eagerly  to  the  spot 
where  it  ought  to  reappear,  on  emerging 
from  its  cover. 

The  path  lay  in  shadow  for  twenty  rods 
on  quitting  the  ravine,  after  which  it 
wound  across  the  lawn  to  the  door,  for 
about  twice  that  distance  in  full  moon- 
light. At  the  termination  of  the  shadow 
there  was  a  noble  oak,  which  stood  alone, 
and  beneath  its  wide  branches  was  a  seat 
much  frequented  by  the  ladies  in  the  heats 
of  summer.     My  eye  kept  moving  from 


this  point,  where  the  light  became  strong, 
to  that  where  the  path  issued  from  the 
ravine.  At  the  latter  it  was  just  possible 
to  distinguish  a  moving  object,  and,  sure 
enough,  there  I  got  my  next  view  of  the 
person  I  was  watching.  The  horse  came 
up  the  ascent  on  a  gallop — a  pace  that 
was  continued  until  its  driver  drew  the 
rein  beneath  the  oak. 

Here,  to  my  surprise,  a  female  sprung 
from  the  saddle  with  great  alacrity,  and 
secured  her  steed  within  the  shadow  of  the 
t.ree.  This  was  no  sooner  done  than  she 
moved  on  toward  the  house,  in  much  ap- 
parent haste.  Fearful  of  disturbing  the 
family,  I  now  left  my  room  on  tiptoe,  and 
without  a  candle,  the  light  of  the  moon 
penetrating  the  passages  in  .  sufficient 
quantity  to  serve  my  purpose,  descending 
as  fast  as  possible  to  the  lower  floor. 
Swift  and  prompt  as  had  been  my  own 
movement,  it  had  been  anticipated  by  an- 
other. To  my  great  surprise,  on  reaching 
the  little  side  door  to  which  the  path  led, 
and  where  the  ladies  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  get  into  the  saddle,  when  they 
used  it,  I  found  a  female  figure,  with  her 
hand  on  the  massive  lock,  as  if  ready  to 
turn  its  key  at  some  expected  summons. 
To  my  great  astonishment,  on  drawing 
nearer,  I  recognized  by  the.  faint  light 
that  penetrated  through  a  little  window 
over  the  door  the  person  of  Mary  War- 
ren! 

I  certainly  started  at  this  unexpected 
discovery,  but,  if  she  who  caused  that 
start  in  me  submitted  to  any  similar  emo- 
tion, I  did  not  discover  it.  She  may  have 
heard  my  step,  however,  descending  the 
stairs,  and  have  been  prepared  for  the 
meeting. 

"  You  have  seen  her,  too,  have  you, 
Mr.  Littlepage  !  "  exclaimed  Mary,  though 
she  used  the  precaution  to  speak  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone.  "  What  can  have  brought 
her  here  at  this  late  hour  ?  " 

"  You  know  who  it  is,  then,  Miss  War- 
ren ?  "  I  answered,  feeling  an  indescrib- 
able pleasure  succeed  my  surprise,  as  I 
remembered  the  dear  girl,  who  was  fully 
dressed,  just  as  she  had  left  the  drawing- 
room  an  hour  before,  must  have  been  gaz- 
ing out  upon  the  moonlight  view  as  well  as 
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myself ;  a  species  of  romance  that  proved 
something"  like  a  similarity  of  tastes,  if 
not  a  secret  sympatic  between  us. 

"Certainly,"  returned  Mary,  "I  cannot 
well  he  mistaken  in  the  person,  I  think. 
It  is  Opportunity  Newcome." 

My  hand  was  on  the  key,  and  I  turned 
it  in  the  lock.  The  bar  remained,  and  this 
I  also  removed,  when  we  opened  the  door. 
Suro  enough,  there  came  the  person  just 
named,  within  ten  feet  of  the  steps,  which 
she  doubtless  intended  to  ascend.  She 
manifested  surprise  on  ascertaining-  who 
were  her  porters,  but  hastened  into  the 
house,  looking  anxiously  behind  her,  as  if 
distrustful  of  pursuit  or  observation.  I 
led  the  way  to  the  library,  lighted  its 
lamp,  and  then  returned  to  my  two  silent 
companions,  looking  a  request  for  explana- 
tion. 

Opportunity  was  a  young  woman,  in  her 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  was  not  without 
considerable  personal  charms.  The  exer- 
cise and  excitement  through  which  she  had 
just  gone  had  heightened  the  color  in  her 
cheeks,  and  rendered  her  appearance  un- 
usually pleasing.  Nevertheless,  Oppor- 
tunity was  not  a  woman  to  awaken 
anything  like  the  passion  of  love  in  me, 
though  I  had  long  been  aware  such  was 
her  purpose.  I  suspected  that  her  present 
business  was  connected  with  this  scheme, 
I  will  own,  and  was  prepared  to  listen  to 
her  communication  with  distrust.  As  for 
Opportunity  herself,  she  hesitated  about 
making  her  disclosures,  and  the  very  first 
words  she  uttered  were  anything  but  deli- 
cate or  feminine. 

'•  Well,  I  declare  !  "  exclaimed  Oppor- 
tunity, "I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  two 
alone  at  this  time  of  night !  " 

I  could  have  given  her  tongue  a  twitch 
to  cure  it  of  its  propensity  to  speak  evil, 
but  concern  for  Mary  "Warren  induced  me 
to  turn  anxiousty  toward  her.  Never  did 
the  steady  self-possession  of  perfect  inno- 
cence better  assert  itself  than  in  the  dear 
girl  at  this  rude  assault ;  the  innocence 
which  can  leave  no  latent  intention,  or 
wish,  to  alarm  the  feelings. 

"  We  had  all  retired,"  answered  the 
pure-minded  girl,  "  and  everybod}'  on  my 
side  of  the  house  is  in  bed  and  asleep,  I 


believe;  but  I  did  not  feel  any  drowsiness, 
and  was  sitting  at  a  window,  looking  out 
upon  the  view  by  this  lovely  moonlight, 
when  I  saw  you  ride  out  of  the  woods,  and 
follow  the  lane.  As  you  came  up  to  the  oak 
I  knew  who  it  was,  Opportunity,  and  ran 
down  to  admit  you;  for  I  was  certain 
something  extraordinary  must  bring  you 
here  at  this  late  hour." 

"Oh  !  nothing  extraordinary,  at  all !  " 
cried  Miss  Opportunity,  in  a  careless  way. 
"I  love  moonlight  as  well  as  yourself, 
Mary,  and  am  a  desperate  horsewoman, 
as  you  know.  1  thought  it  would  be  ro- 
mantic to  gallop  over  to  the  'Nest,  and 
go  back  between  one  and  two  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Nothing  more,  I  can  assure  you." 

The  coolness  with  which  this  was  said 
amazed  me  not  a  little,  though  I  was  not 
so  silly  as  to  believe  a  syllable  of  it.  Op- 
portunity had  a  great  deal  of  vulgar 
sentimentalism  about  her,  it  is  true — such 
as  some  girls  are  apt  to  mistake  for  refine- 
ment ;  but  she  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  to 
travel  that  lane,  at  midnight,  and  alone, 
without  some  special  object.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  this  object  might  be  connected 
with  her  brother,  and  that  she  would 
naturally  wish  to  make  her  communica- 
tions privately.  We  had  all  taken  seats 
at  a  table  which  occupied  the  center  of 
the  room,  Mary  and  myself  quite  near 
each  other,  and  Opportunity  at  a  distant 
angle.  I  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  a  short 
request  for  Mary  to  leave  me  alone  with 
our  visitor,  and  laid  it  under  her  eyes, 
without  exciting  Opportunity's  sus- 
picion ;  talking  to  her,  the  whole  time, 
about  the  night,  and  the  weather,  an( 
her  ride.  While  we  were  thus  engaged, 
Miss  Warren  rose,  and  quietly  glided  oul 
of  the  room.  So  silently  was  this  done, 
that  I  do  not  believe  my  remaining  com- 
panion was  conscious  of  it  at  the  moment. 

"You  have  driven  Mary  Warren  away, 
Miss  Opportunity,"  I  remarked,  "by  the 
hint  about  our  being  alone  together." 

"Lord  !  there's  no>  great  harm  in  that ! 
I  am  used  to  being  alone  with  gentlemen, 
and  think  nothing  of  it.  But,  are  we 
really  alone,  Mr.  Hugh,  and  quite  by  our- 
selves ? ' ' 

"  Quite,  as  you  see.      Our  two   selvt 
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and  Mary  Warren  I  believe  to  be  the 
•only  persons  in  the  house  out  of  our  beds. 
She  has  left  us,  a  little  hurt,  perhaps,  and 
we  are  quite  alone." 

"  Oh  !  As  for  Mary  Warren's  feelings, 
I  don't  mind  them  much,  Mr.  Hugh. 
She's  a  good  critter  " — yes,  this  elegant 
young  lady  actually  used  that  extraordi- 
nary word — "  and  as  forgiving  as  religion. 
Besides,  she's  only  the  Episcopal  clergy- 
man's daughter;  and,  take  your  family 
away,  that's  a  denomination  that  would  not 
stand  long  at  Ravensnest,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  then,  my  family  is 
not  away,  for  it  is  a  denomination  I  both 
honor  and  love.  So  long  as  the  grasping 
and  innovating  spirit  of  the  times  leaves 
the  Littlepages  anything,  a  fair  portion 
of  their  means  shall  be  given  to  support 
that  congregation.  As  for  Miss  Warren, 
I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  her  tempera- 
ment is  so  forgiving." 

"I  know  that  well,  and  did  not  speak 
in  the  hope  of  making  any  change  in  your 
views,  Mr.  Hugh.  Mary  Warren,  how- 
ever, will  not  think  much  of  my  remark 
to-morrow  ;  I  do  not  believe  she  thought 
half  as  much  about  it  to-night  as  I  should 
have  done,  had  it  been  made  to  me." 

I  fancy  this  was  quite  true  ;  Mary  War- 
ren having  listened  to  the  insinuation  as 
the  guileless  and  innocent  hear  innuendos 
that  bring  no  consciousness  with  them, 
while  Opportunity's  spirit  would  have 
been  very  apt  to  buckle  on  the  armor 
which  practice  had  rendered  well-fitting. 

"You  have  not  taken  this  long  ride 
merely  to  admire  the  moon,  JVLiss  Oppor- 
tunity, ' '  I  now  carelessly  remarked,  will- 
ing to  bring  things  to  a  head.  "If  you 
would  favor  me  with  its  real  object,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  learn  it." 

"  What  if  Mary  should  be  standing  at 
the  keyhole,  listening  ? "  said  this  ele- 
gant "crittur,"  with  the  suspicion  of  a 
vulgar  mind.  "  I  wouldn't  have  her  hear 
what  I've  got  to  tell  you,  for  a  mint  of 
money." 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger 
of  that,"  I  answered,  rising  notwithstand- 
ing, and  throwing  open  the  door.  "You 
perceive  there  is  no  one  here,  and  we  can 
converse  in  safety." 


Opportunity  was  not  so  easily  satisfied. 
Of  a  gossiping,  craving  disposition  her- 
self, in  all  things  that  pertain  to  curios- 
ity, it  was  not  easy  for  her  to  imagine 
another  could  be  less  guided  by  that  feel- 
ing than  herself.  Rising,  therefore,  she 
went  on  tiptoe  to  the  passage,  and  exam- 
ined it  for  herself.  Satisfied,  at  length, 
that  we  were  not  watch  jd,  she  returned 
to  the  room,  closed  the  door  softly,  mo- 
tioned for  me  to  be  seated,  placed  herself 
quite  near  me,  and  then  appeared  disposed 
to  proceed  to  business. 

"This  has  been  a  dreadful  day,  Mr. 
Hugh,"  the  young  woman  now  com- 
menced, actually  looking  sorrowful,  as  I 
make  little  doubt  she  really  felt.  "Who 
could  have  thought  that  the  street  musician 
was  you,  and  that  old  German  peddler  of 
watches,  Mr.  Roger !  I  declare,  the 
world  seems  to  be  getting  upside-down, 
and  folks  don't  know  when  they're  in  their 
right  places  ! " 

"It  was  a  foolish  adventure,  perhaps; 
but  it  has  let  us  into  some  most  important 
secrets." 

"That's  just  the  difficulty.  I  defend 
you  all  I  can,  and  tell  my  brothers  that 
you've  not  done  anything  they  wouldn't 
do  in  a  minute,  if  only  half  a  farm  de- 
pended on  it,  while,  in  your  case,  it  may 
be  more  than  a  hundred." 

"  Your  brothers,  then,  complain  of  my 
having  appeared  among  the  anti-renters 
in  disguise  ?  " 

"  They  do,  desperately,  Mr.  Hugh,  and 
seem  quite  put  out  about  it.  They  say  it 
was  ungenerous  to  come  in  that  way  into 
your  own  country,  and  steal  their  secrets 
from  them  !  1  say  all  I  can  in  your  favor, 
but  words  won't  pass  for  much  with  men  in 
such  a  taking.  You  know,  Mr.  Hugh,  I've 
always  been  your  friend,  even  from  our 
childish  days,  having  got  mj^self  into  more 
than  one  scrape  to  get  you  out  of  them." 

As  Opportunity  made  this  declaration, 
one  a  little  loose  as  to  facts,  by  the  way, 
she  sighed  gently,  dropped  her  eyes,  and 
looked  as  conscious  and  confused  as  I  be- 
lieve it  was  at  all  in  her  nature  to  appear. 
It  was  not  my  cue  to  betray  undue  bash- 
fulness  at  such  a  moment,  and  as  for  any 
scruples  on   the  subject  of  misleading  a 
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confiding  heart,  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  feeding-  an  anaconda  or  a  hoa 
constrictor  with  angle-worms.  I  took  the 
young  lady's  hand,  therefore,  squeezed  it 
with  as  sentimental  a  pressure  as  I  knew 
how  to  use,  and  looked  green  enough  about 
the  eyes,  I  daresay. 

"You  are  only  too  good,  Opportunity," 
I  answered.  "  Yes,  I  have  ever  relied  on 
you  as  a  friend,  and  have  never  doubted 
you  would  defend  me,  when  I  was  not 
present  to  defend  myself." 

Here  I  released  the  hand,  a  little  appre- 
hensive I  might  have  the  young  lady  sob- 
bing on  my  shoulder  unless  so  toe  little 
moderation  were  observed.  Opportunity 
manifested  a  reluctance  to  let  go  her  hold, 
but  what  could  a  young  woman  do  when 
the  gentleman  himself  exhibited  so  much 
discretion  ? 

"Yes,  Seneky,  in  particular,  is  in  a 
dreadful  taking,"  she  resumed,  "and  to 
pacify  him,  I  consented  to  ride  over  my- 
self, at  this  time  of  night,  to  let  you  know 
what  is  threatened." 

"That  is  most  kind  of  you,  Opportu- 
nity ;  and,  as  it  is  so  late,  had  you  not 
better  tell  your  story  at  once,  and  then  go 
to  a  room  and  rest  yourself  after  so  sharp 
a  ride  ?  " 

"  Tell  my  tale  I  will,  for  it's  high  time 
you  heard  it ;  but,  as  for  rest,  I  must 
jump  on  my  horse  and  gallop  back  the 
moment  the  moon  sets;  sleep  I  must  in 
my  own  bed  this  night.  Of  course  you 
and  Mary  Warren  will  both  be  silent  as 
to  my  visit,  since  it  has  been  made  for 
your  good." 

I  promised  for  myself  and  Marj^,  and 
then  pressed  my  companion  to  delay  no 
longer  in  imparting  the  information  she 
had  ridden  so  far  to  bring.  The  story 
was  soon  told  and  proved  to  be  sufficiently 
alarming.  One  portion  of  the  facts  I  got 
directly  from  Opportunity  herself,  while 
another  has  been  subsequently  gleaned 
from  various  sources,  all  being  certain. 
The  particular  circumstances  were  these  : 

When  Seneca  followed  the  band  of 
"  Injins  "  and  his  co-anti-renters,  in  their 
precipitate  retreat  on  the  hamlet,  his 
revelations  produced  a  general  consterna- 
tion.    It  then  became   known    that   the 


young  Paris  spendthrift  was  on  his  own 
estate,  that  he  had  actually  been  among 
the  disaffected  that  day,  had  learned 
many  of  their  secrets,  and  had  probably 
made  black  marks  against  certain  of  the 
tenants,  whose  leases  were  nearly  expired. 
Bad  as  this  was,  of  itself,  it  was  not  the 
worst  of  the  matter.  Nothing  was  more 
certain  than  the  fact  that  this  young  land- 
lord knew  a  few  of  those  who  had  com- 
mitted felony,  and  might  have  sundry 
highly  probable  suspicions  as  to  others. 
The  guilty  lay  at  his  mercy,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  there  was  a  sufficiency  of 
common  sense  left  among  these  conspira- 
tors, to  understand  that  a  man,  who 
must  feel  that  attempts  were  making  to 
rob  him  of  his  estate,  would  be  very  likely 
to  turn  the  tables  on  his  assailants,  did  an 
occasion  offer.  When  men  embark  in  an 
undertaking  as  innately  nefarious  as  that 
of  anti-rentism  certainly  is,  when  it  is 
stripped  of  its  pretensions  and  stands  in  its 
naked  deformity,  they  are  not  apt  to  stop 
at  trifles.  To  this  desperate  character  of 
its  mischiefs,  the  country  owes  the  general 
depression  of  truth  that  has  accompanied 
its  career,  its  false  and  dangerous  princi- 
ples, its  confusion  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  finally  its  murders.  It  has 
been  the  miserable  prerogative  of  dema- 
gogues alone,  to  defend  its  career  and  it 
demoralization. 

Thus  has  it  happened  .that  the  country 
has  seen  the  same  quasi  legislators — leg 
lators  by  the  vote  of  a   party  and   the 
courtesy  of  the  country,  if  by  no  other 
tenure — supporting  with  an   air  of  high 
pretension,  the  very  doubtful  policy  of  at- 
tempting to  make  men  moral  by  statute 
law,  on  the  one  side,  while  they  go  the  ful 
length  of  these  property  depredators,  on 
the  other  !     In  such  a  state  of  society,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  any  expedient  should 
be  adopted  to  intimidate  and  bully  me  into 
silence.     It  was  consequently  determined, 
in  a  conclave  of  the  chiefs,  that  a  com- 
plaint should  be  made  against  my  uncle 
and  myself,  before  an  anti-rent  justice  of 
the   peace,   for  felony  under  the  recent 
statute,    in    appearing    "  disguised    and 
armed,"   as  a   means  of  preventing  our 
complaints  against  real  offenders. 
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true,  we  were  not  in  masks,  but  our  dis- 
guises, nevertheless,  were  so  effectual  as 
possibly  to  meet  the  contingency  contem- 
plated by  the  law,  had  we  been  armed.  As 
to  weapons,  however,  we  had  been  totally 
and  intentionally  without  anything1  of  the 
sort ;  but  oaths  cost  villains,  like  those 
engaged  in  this  plot,  very  little.  Those 
oaths  had  been  taken,  and  warrants  were 
actually  signed  by  the  magistrate,  of 
which  the  service  was  suspended  at  Sen- 
eca's solicitation,  merely  to  enable  the 
last  to  effect  a  compromise.  It  was  not 
thought  sufficient,  however,  to  menace  my 
uncle  and  myself  with  a  prosecution  of 
this  nature ;  intimidation  of  another  sort 
was  to  be  put  in  requisition,  to  enforce  the 
dread  of  the  legal  proceedings  ;  a  measure 
which  should  let  us  see  that  our  assailants 
were  in  downright  earnest.  Opportunity 
had  ascertained  that  something  serious 
was  to  be  attempted,  and  she  believed  that 
very  night,  though  what  it  was  precisely 
was  more  than  she  knew;  or  knowing, 
was  willing  to  communicate. 

The  object  of  this  late  visit,  then,  was 
to  make  terms  for  her  brother,  or 
brothers ;  to  apprise  me  of  some  un- 
known but  pressing  danger,  and  to  ob- 
tain all  that  influence  in  my  breast  that 
might  fairly  be  anticipated  from  services 
so  material.  Beyond  a  question,  I  was 
fortunate  in  having  such  a  friend  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  though  past  experience 
had  taught  me  to  be  wary  how  I  trusted 
my  miserable  and  sensitive  tieart  within 
the  meshes  of  a  net  that  had  been  so  often 
cast. 

"  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  your  services,  Miss  Opportunity,"  I 
said,  when  the  voluble  young  lady  had 
told  her  tale,  ' '  and  shall  not  fail  to  bear 
it  in  mind.  As  for  making  any  direct  ar- 
rangement with  your  brother  Seneca,  that 
is  out  of  the  question,  since  it  would  be 
compromising  felony,  and  subject  me  to 
punishment ;  but  I  can  be  passive,  if  I  see 
fit,  and  your  wishes  will  have  great  weight 
with  me.  The  attempt  to  arrest  my  uncle 
and  myself,  should  it  ever  be  made,  will 
only  subject  its  instigators  to  action  for 
malicious  prosecutions,  and  gives  me  no 
concern.  It  is  very  doubtful  how  far  we 
Cooper — 21 


were  disguised,  in  the  sense  of  the  statute, 
and  it  is  certain  we  were  not  armed,  in 
any  sense.  Without  perjury,  therefore, 
such  a  prosecution  must  fail —  " 

"Folks  take  desperate  oaths  in  anti- 
rent  times  !  "  interrupted  Opportunity, 
with  a  significant  look. 

"I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  Human 
testimony,  at  the  best,  is  very  frail,  and 
often  to  be  distrusted ;  but  in  seasons  of 
excitement  and  passion  and  cupidity,  it  is 
common  to  find  it  corrupt.  The  most 
material  thing,  at  present,  is  to  know 
precisely  the  nature  of  the  evil  they  medi- 
tate against  us." 

Opportunity's  eye  did  not  turn  away,  as 
mine  was  fastened  on  her  while  she  an- 
swered this  question,  but  retained  all  the 
steadiness  of  sincerity. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,  Mr.  Hugh," 
she  said ;  "  but  I  can  say  no  more  than  I 
have.  Some  injury  will  be  attempted 
this  night,  I  feel  certain;  but  what  that 
injury  will  be,  is  more  than  I  know  my- 
self. I  must  now  go  home ;  for  the  moon 
will  be  nearly  down,  and  it  will  never  do 
for  me  to  be  seen  by  any  of  the  antis. 
The  little  I  have  said  in  favor  of  the 
Littlepages  has  made  me  enemies,  as  it 
is;  but  I  never  should  be  forgiven,  was 
this  ride  to  be  known." 

Opportunity  now  rose,  and  smiling  on 
me,  as  any  other  rover  might  be  supposed 
to  fire  a  parting  broadside,  in  order  to 
render  the  recollection  of  her  presence  as 
memorable  as  possible,  she  hurried  away. 
I  accompanied  her  to  the  oak,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  assisted  her  into  her  saddle. 
Sundry  little  passages  of  country  coquetry 
occurred  during  these  movements,  and  the 
young  lady  manifested  a  reluctance  to  de- 
part, even  when  all  was  ready,  though 
she  was  in  so  great  a  hurry.  Her  game 
was  certainly  as  desperate  as  that  of  the 
anti-renters  themselves,  but  it  -was  a  game 
she  was  determined  to  play  out.  The 
moon  was  not  yet  quite  down,  and  that 
circumstance  served  as  a  pretense  for  de 
lay,  while  I  fancied  that  she  might  still 
have  something  in  reserve  to  communi- 
cate. 

"This  has  been  so  kind  in  you,  dear 
Opportunity,"  I  said,   laying    my    hand 
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gently  on  the  one  of  hers  which  held  the 
bridle — ' '  so  like  old  times— so  like  yourself, 
indeed — that  I  scarce  know  how  to  thank 
you.  But  we  shall  live  to  have  old-fash- 
ioned times  again,  when  the  former  com- 
munications can  be  opened  among  us. 
Those  were  happy  days,  when  we  all  went 
galloping  over  the  hills  together ;  mere 
boys  and  girls,  it  is  true,  but  delighted 
boys  and  girls  I  hope  you  will  allow." 

"That  they  was  " — Opportunity's  edu- 
cation and  graces  did  not  extend  to  good 
grammar,  in  her  ordinary  discourse,  which 
many  persons  among  us  seem  to  fancy  is 
anti-republican — "  That  they  was  !  And  I 
should  like  to  live  'em  over  again.  Never 
mind,  Hugh  ;  you'll  live  to  put  down  these 
people,  and*  then  \*ou'll  settle  and  marry. 
You  mean  to  marry,  of  course  ?  " 

This  was  a  pretty  plain  demonstration ; 
but  I  was  used  to  it,  as  what  young  man 
of  fortune  is  not  ? — and  a  danger  known  is 
a  danger  avoided.  I  pressed  the  hand  I 
held  gently,  relinquished  it,  and  then  ob- 
served, in  a  somewhat  disappointed 
tone — 

' '  Well,  I  ought  not  to  ask  again,  what 
is  the  particular  injury  I  am  to  expect  to- 
night. A  brother  is  nearer  than  a  friend, 
I  know ;  and  I  can  appreciate  your  diffi- 
culties." 

Opportunity  had  actually  given  the 
spirited  beast  she  rode  the  rein,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  galloping  off,  when  these 
last  words  touched  her  heart.  Leaning 
forward,  and  bending  her  head  down,  so 
as  to  bring  our  faces  within  a  foot  of  each 
other,  she  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

"Fire  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  hard 
master.  A  teakettle  of  water  thrown  on 
it,  at  first,  would  have  put  out  the  last 
great  conflagration  in  York." 

These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered 
than  the  bold  young  woman  struck  her 
horse  a  smart  blow,  and  away  she  went 
galloping  over  the  turf  with  an  almost 
noiseless  hoof.  I  watched  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  saw  her  descend  into  the  ra- 
vine ;  when,  left  quite  alone,  there  was 
abundant  opportunity  for  reflection, 
though  no  longer  an  Opportunity  to  look 
at. 

"  Fire  !  " — That  was  an  ominous  word. 


It  is  the  instrument  of  the  low  villain,  and 
is  an  injury  against  which  it  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  guard.  It  had  been  used  in 
these  anti-rent  troubles,  though  less,  per- 
haps, than  would  have  been  the  case  in 
almost  any  other  country ;  the  institu- 
tions of  this,  even  if  they  have  introduced, 
so  many  false  and  exaggerated  notions  of 
liberty,  having  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  lessening  some  of  the  other  evils 
of  humanity.  Still,  fire  had  been  resorted 
to,  and  the  term  of  "  barn-burner  "  had 
got  to  be  common  among  us ;  far  more 
common,  t  rejoice  to  say,  than  the  prac- 
tice which  gave  it  birth.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  clearly  of  the  last  importance  to  cer- 
tain persons  at  Ravensnest  to  frighten 
me  from  complaining,  since  their  crimes 
could  only  lead  them  to  the  State's  prison, 
were  justice  done.  I  determined,  there- 
fore, not  to  lay  my  head  on  a  pillow  that 
night,  until  assured  that  the  danger  was 
past. 

The  moon  had  now  set,  but  the  stars 
shed  their  twinkling  rays  on  the  dusky 
landscape.  I  was  not  sorrj7  for  the  change, 
as  it  enabled  me  to  move  about  with  less 
risk  of  being  seen.  The  first  thing  was  to 
seek  some  auxiliaries  to  aid  me  in  watching, 
and  I  at  once  decided  to  look  for  them 
among  my  guests,  the  Indians,  If  "fire 
will  fight  fire,"  "Indian"  ought  to  be  a 
match  for  "Injin"  any  day.  There  is 
just  the  difference  between  these  two 
classes  of  men,  that  their  names  would 
imply.  The  one  is  natural,  dignified, 
polished  in  his  way — nay,  gentleman-like  ; 
while  the  other  is  a  sneaking  scoundrel, 
and  as  vulgar  as  his  own  appellation.  No 
one  would  think  of  calling  these  last  mas- 
querading rogues  "  Indians ;  "  by  common 
consent,  even  the  most  particular  purist 
in  language  terms  them  "  Injins."  "II  y  a 
chapeau  et  chapeau,"  and  there  are  (  In 
dian  "  and  "  Injin." 

Without  returning  to  the  house,  I  took 
my  way  at  once  toward  the  quarters  of 
my  red  guests.  '  Familiar  with  every  ob- 
ject around  me,  I  kept  so  much  within  the 
shadows,  and  moved  across  the  lawn  and 
fields  by  a  route  so  hidden,  that  there  was 
not  much  risk  of  being  seen,  even  had 
there  been  enemies  on  the  lookout.     The 
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distance  was  not  great,  and  I  soon  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  little  knoll  on  which  the  old 
farm-house  stood,  sheltered  in  a  manner 
1>\  a  dark  row  of  aged  currants,  which 
lined  the  bottom  of  an  old  and  half-deserted 
garden.  Here  I  paused  to  look  about  me, 
and  to  reflect  a  moment,  before  I  pro- 
ceeded an3r  further. 

There  stood  the  good'  old  substantial 
residence  of  my  fathers,  in  shadowy  out- 
line, looming  large  and  massive  in  its 
form  and  aspect.  It  might  be  fired,  cer- 
tainly, but  not  with  much  facility  on  its 
exterior.  With  the  exception  of  its  roof, 
its  piazza,  and  its  outside  doors,  little 
wood  was  exposed  to  an  incendiary  with- 
out ;  and  a  slight  degree  of  watchfulness 
might  suffice  against  such  a  danger. 
Then  the  law  punished  arson  of  an  inhab- 
ited dwelling,  with  death,  as  it  should 
do,  and  your  sneaking  scoundrels  seldom 
brave  such  a  penalty  in  this  county. 
Much  is  said  about  the  impotency  of  the 
punishment  of  the  gallows,  but  no  man 
can  tell  how  many  thousand  times  it  has 
stayed  the  hand  and  caused  the  heart  to 
quail.  Until  some  one  can  appear  among 
us,  who  is  able  to  reveal  this  important 
secret,  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  few 
cases  in  which  it  is  known  that  the  risk 
of  death  has  been  insufficient  to  prevent 
crime.  One  thing  we  all  know  ;  other 
punishments  exist,  and  crime  is  perpe- 
trated directly  in  their  face,  daily  and 
hourly ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  such  a  cir- 
cumstance should  not  be  just  as  much  of 
an  argument  against  the  punishment  of 
the  penitentiary,  as  against  punishment 
by  the  gallows.  For  one,  I  am  clearly 
for  keeping  in  existence  the  knowledge 
that  there  is  a  power  in  the  country,  po- 
tent to  sweep  away  the  offender,  when 
cases  of  sufficient  gravity  occur  to  render 
the  warning  wholesome. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

"  O,  time  and  death  !  with  certain  pace 
Though  still  unequal,  hurrying  on, 
O'erturning,  in  your  awful  race, 
The  cot,  the  palace,  and  the  throne  ! 

"  Not  always  in  the  storm  of  war, 
Nor  by  the  pestilence  that  sweeps 
From  the  plague-smitten  realms  afar, 
Beyond  the  old  and  solemn  deeps." 

—Sands. 

Besides  the  house  with  its  walls  of 
stone,  however,  there  were  numerous  out- 
buildings. The  carriage-house,  stables, 
and  home-barn  were  all  of  stone  also  ;  but 
a  brand  thrown  into  a  hay-mow  would 
easily  produce  a  conflagration.  The  barns, 
hay-ricks,  etc.,  on  the  flats,  and  near  the 
dwelling  of  Miller,  were  all  of  wood,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 
it  was  not  death  to  set  fire  to  a  barn. 
The  "disguised  and  armed  "  who  should 
commit  this  last  offense  would  incur  no 
other  risk  than  that  which  had  already 
been  incurred  in  carrying  out  his  desper- 
ate plans.  I  thought  of  these  things  for 
a  moment,  when  I  opened  a  passage 
through  the  currant  bushes,  intending  to 
pass  by  a  breach  in  the  decayed  fence  into 
the  garden,  and  thus  by  a  private  way  to 
the  house.  To  my  astonishment,  and  in 
a  slight  degree  to  my  alarm,  a  man  stood 
before  me  the  instant  I  emerged  from  the 
thicket. 

"Who  be — where  go — what  want  ?  '' 
demanded  one  of  the  real  redskins,  sig- 
nificantly; this  being  a  sentinel  of  the 
party,  whose  vigilance  even  my  guarded 
approach  had  not  eluded. 

I  told  him  who  I  was,  and  that  I  came  to 
seek  the  interpreter,  Manytongues.  No 
sooner  was  I  recognized,  than  my  red 
friend,  offered  me  his  hand  to  shake, 
American  fashion,  and  seemed  satisfied. 
He  asked  no  question,  manifested  no  curi- 
osity at  this  visit  at  an  hour  so  unusual, 
and  took  it  all  as  one  in  ordinary  life 
would  receive  a  call  in  a  morning  between 
the  permitted  hours  of  twelve  and  three. 
Something  had  brought  me  there,  he  must 
have  known;  but  what  that  something 
was,  appeared  to  give  him  no  concern. 
This  man  accompanied  me  to  the  house, 
and  pointed  to  the  spot  where  I  should 
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find  the  person  I  sought,  snoring  on  his 
well-shaken  bundles  of  straw. 

At  the  first  touch  of  my  finger,  Many- 
tongues  awoke  and  stood  erect.  He  rec- 
ognized me  in  an  instant,  dark  as  was  the 
room,  and  touching  my  arm  as  a  signal 
to  follow,  led  the  way  into  the  open  air. 
After  moving  out  of  earshot,  he  stopped 
and  proceeded  to  business  himself,  like  one 
accustomed  to  such  interruptions. 

"Anything  stirring  to-night?"  de- 
manded this  frontier-man,  with  the  cool- 
ness of  one  who  was  ever  ready.  "  Am  I 
to  call  my  redskins,  or  is  it  only  a  notice 
that  is  to  be  given  ?  " 

"  Of  that  you  shall  judge  for  yourself. 
You  doubtless  know  the  condition  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  troubles  that 
exist  on  the  subject  of  the  rents  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  farms.  What  you  saw  to- 
da,y  is  a  specimen  of  the  scenes  that  are 
now  constantly  acted  among  us." 

"  Colonel,  I  can't  say  I  do  rightly  un- 
derstand the  state  of  things  down  here- 
away," drawled  out  the  interpreter,  after 
yawning  like  a  hound,  and  giving  me  the 
/most  favorite  title  of  the  frontiers.  "It 
seems  to  be  neither  one  thing  nor  t'other ; 
nuther  towahawk  nor  law.  I  can  under- 
stand both  of  them,  but  this  half-and-half 
sort  of  thing  bothers  me  and  puts  me  out. 
You  ought  to  have  law,  or  you  hadn't 
ought ;  but  what  you  have  should  be 
stuck  to." 

"  You  mean  that  you  do  not  find  this 
part  of  the  country  either  civilized  or  sav- 
age. Not  submitting  to  the  laws,  nor  yet 
permitting  the  natural  appeal  to  force  ?  " 

"Something  of  that  sort.  The  agent 
told  me,  when  I  came  on  with  this  party 
of  redskins,  that  I  was  comin'  down  into 
a  quarter  of  the  country  where  ther.e  was 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  that  no  man, 
red  or  pale,,  could  or  should  right  himself. 
So  we've  all  on  us  indivor'd  to  go  by  that 
rule ;  and  I  can  qualif}'  that  not  a  critter 
has  been  shot  or  scalped  since  we  crossed 
the  Mississippi.  Some  sich  law  was  neces- 
sary among  us,  as  we  came  from  different 
and  hostile  tribes,  and  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  breed  a  quarrel  among  our- 
selves, if  a  body  was  so  disposed.  But,  I 
must  say,  that  I'm  not  only  disapp'inted 


myself,  but   most  of  my  chiefs  be  dread- 
fully disapp'inted  likewise." 

"  In  what  particular  have  you  been 
most  disappointed  ?  " 

"  In  many  matters.  The  first  thing 
that  set  me  a-thinkin'  was  to  hear  folks 
read  them  newspapers.  The  way  men 
talk  of  each  other,  in  them  things,  is  won- 
derful, and  to  me  it's  a  surprise  any's  left, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  begin  the  same 
game  the  next.  Why,  Colonel  Little- 
page — " 

"  I  am  no  colonel — not  even  an  ensign 
— you  must  be  confounding  me  with  some 
other  of  my  family." 

"You  ought  to  be,  sir,  and  I  shall  not 
do  you  the  injustice  to  call  you  by  any 
lower  title.  I've  known  gentlemen  of  not 
one-quarter  your  pretensions  tarmed  gin'- 
rals  out  West.  I've  hunted  on  the  prer-ies 
these  twenty-five  years,  and  have  now 
crossed  the  upper  lakes  six  times,  and 
know  what  is  due  to  a  gentleman'  as  well 
as  any  man.  And  so,  as  I  was  say  in', 
Colonel  Littlepage,  was  men  to  talk  of 
each  other  out  on  the  prer-ies,  as  they 
print  of  each  other  down  here  among  the 
meetin'-'uses,  scalps  would  be  so  plenty  as 
to  fall  considerable  in  valie.  I'm  not  at 
all  spiteful,  but  my  feelin's  has  been  r'iled 
at  only  just  hearing  'em  things  read,  for, 
as  for  reading  myself,  that's  a  thing  I 
never  condescended  to.  This  somewhat 
prepared  me  for  findin'  things  different  as 
I  got  deeper  into  the  settlement,  and  V\ 
not  beenN  disapp'inted  so  far  as  them  ei 
pectations  went — it's  the  old  idee  that 
been  crossed." 

"  I  am  not  astonished  to  hear  this,  and 
agree  with  you  entirely  in  thinking  that 
the  nations  which  can  withstand  a  press 
of  which  the  general  character  is  as  de- 
graded as  that  of  this  country  must  be 
composed  of  beings  of  a  higher  order  than 
man.  But,  to  come  to  business;  you 
must  have  some  notions  of  these  mock 
savages,  and  of  the  people  called  anti- 
renters  ?  " 

"Sort  o',  and  sort  o'  not.  I  can't  un- 
derstand when  a  man  has  agreed  to  pay 
rent  why  he  should  not  pay  it.  A  bar- 
gain is  a  bargain,  and  the  word  of  a 
gentleman  is  as  good  as  his  bond." 
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"These  opinions  would  surprise  some 
among  us,  a  few  legislators  included. 
They  appear  to  think  that  the  moral  test 
of  every  engagement  is  whether  the  parties 
like  it  or  not." 

"  One  word,  if  you  please,  colonel.  Do 
they  give  in  as  much  to  complaints  of  the 
owners  of  the  sile  as  to  the  complaints  of 
them  that  hire  the  land  in  order  to  work 
it?" 

"Not  at  all.  The  complaints  of  the 
landlords  would  not  find  a  single  sympa- 
thetic chord  in  the  breast  of  the  softest- 
hearted  politician  in  America,  let  them  he 
ever  so  well-founded.  Surely,  you  who 
are  a  rover  on  the  prairies,  can  have  no 
great  respect  for  land  titles  ?  " 

"  The  prer-ie  is  the  prer-ie,  colonel,  and 
men  live  and  act  by  prer-ie  law  on  prer-ie 
ground.  But  right  is  right,,  too,  colonel, 
as  well  as  prer-ie  is  prer-ie ;  and  I  like  to 
see  it  pervail.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
a  redskin  among  all  the  chiefs  who  are 
asleep  under  that  roof  who  will  not  give 
his  voice  again  flying  from  the  tarms  of  a 
solemn  bargain.  A  man  must  be  well 
steeped  in  the  ways  of  the  law,  I  should 
judge,  to  bring  his  mind  to  such  an 
act." 

"Do  these  red-men,  then,  know  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that 
exist  here?  " 

"  They  have  heard  on  'em,  and  have 
talked  a  good  deal  together  on  the  subject. 
It's  opposyte  to  the  very  natur'  of  an 
Indian,  like,  to  agree  to  one  thing,  and  to 
do  another.  But,  here  is  a  Chippewa,  who 
is  on  the  lookout.  I  will  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion, and  you  shall  hear  his  answer." 

Manytongues  now  spoke  to  the  sentinel, 
who  was  sauntering  near.  After  a  brief 
exchange  of  questions  and  answers  in  the 
tongue  of  the  latter,  the  interpreter  com- 
municated what  had  passed . 

"  This  Chippewa  has  heard  somewhere," 
he  said,  "that  there  are  folks  in  this  part 
of  the  world  who  get  into  wigwams  by 
agreeing  to  pay  rent  for  them,  and,  when 
once  in  possession,  they  want  to  fly  from 
their  agreements  and  make  the  man  they 
got  it  from  prove  his  right  to  it.  Is  that 
true,  colonel?  " 

"  It  is  true,  out  of  all  question,  and  not 


only  do. the  tenants  wish  to  enact  this 
treachery,  but  they  have  found  others, 
that  call  themselves  legislators,  who  are 
willing  to  sustain  them  in  the  fraud.  It 
is  much  as  if  you  should  borrow,  or  hire  a 
rifle  for  a  day's  sporting,  and  when  the 
man  who  let  you  have  it  came  to  claim  it 
at  night  you  should  tell  him  to  prove  he 
was  the  right  owner." 

"What's  that  to  me?  I  got  the  rifle 
of  him;  have  no  right  but  such  as  he 
had ;  and  am  bound  to  stand  by  my 
bargain.  No,  no,  colonel;  not  a  redskin 
on  the  prer-ies  but  would  revolutionize  at 
that !  But  what  may  have  brought  you 
here  at  this  time  o'  night  ?  Them  that 
sleep  in  beds  don't  like  to  quit  them  till 
mornin'  comes  to  tell  'em  to  rise." 

I  then  gave  Manytongues  an  account  of 
the  visit  I  had  received,  without  mention- 
ing the  name  of  Opportunity,  however, 
and  related  the  nature  of  the  warning  I 
had  heard.  The  interpreter  was  in  no- 
wise disturbed  at  this  prospect  of  a  col- 
lision with  the  Injins,  against  whom  he 
had  a  grudge,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
little  affair  of  the  preceding  day,  but 
mainly  in  consequence  of  their  having 
brought  real  savages  into  discredit  by 
the  craven  and  clumsy  manner  in  which 
they  had  carried  out  their  imitation. 

"Nothin'  better  is  to  be  expected  from 
such  critturs,"  he  observed,  after  we  had 
discussed  the  matter  together,  at  some 
little  length,  "  though  fire  is  held  to  be 
lawful  warfare,  even  on  the  prer-ies.  For 
my  part,  I'm  not  at  all  sorry  there  is 
something  to  do ;  nor  will  my  chiefs  be 
melancholy  on  this  account,  for  it  is  dull 
work  to  be  doing  nothing,  for  months  and 
months  at  a  time,  but  smoking  at  coun- 
cils, making  speeches  to  folks  who  live  by 
talking,  and  eating  and  drinking.  Ac- 
tivity is  the  natur'  of  a  prer-ie  man,  and 
he's  always  glad  to  pick  his  flint,  after  a 
spell  of  considerable  quiet.  I'll  tell  the 
Chippewa  to  step  in  and  bring  out  the 
redskins,  a'ter  which  you  can  give  your 
orders." 

"  I  could  wish  watchfulness  rather  than 
violence.  The  men  can  lie  in  watch,  near 
the  principal  buildings,  and  it  might  be 
well  to  have  some  water  ready,  to  extin- 
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guish   any  flames  that  may  be .  lighted,  ' 
before  they  get  too  far  ahead." 

"Just  as  you- say,  colonel,  for  you  are 
my  captain-general.  But  I  can  tell  you 
how  I  did  once,  out  on  the  prer-ies,  when 
I  caught  a  rascal  of  a  Sioux  blowing  a 
fire  he  had  kindled  at  one  of  my  own 
lodges.  I  just  laid  him  on  the  flames, 
and  let  him  put  them  out  himself  by 
bleeding  on  them." 

"We  must  have  no  violence,  unless  it 
become  indispensable  to  save  the  build- 
ings. The  law  will  not  justify  us  in  using 
our  arms,  except  in  the  least  extremity. 
Prisoners  1  wish  you  to  take;  for  they 
may  serve  as  hostages,  besides  furnishing 
examples  to  intimidate  other  offenders.  I 
ve\y  on  you  to  give  due  warning  to  our 
red  friends  on  this  subject." 

The  intrepreter  gave  a  sort  of  grunt, 
but  he  said  nothing.  The  conversation 
went  no  farther,  however,  just  then ;  for, 
hy  this  time,  the  Indians  came  stealing 
out  of  the  house,  every  man  of  them 
armed,  looking  dusky,  prepared  and  full 
of  wariness.  Manytongues  did  not  keep 
them  long,  but  soon  told  his  story.  After 
this  his  authority  appeared,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  cease.  Flintyheart  was  now 
the  most  prominent  of  the  party,  though 
Prairieflre,  and  another  warrior,  were  also 
connected  with  the  orders  given  to  the 
rest.  I  observed  that  Eagleflight  had  no 
part  in  these  arrangements,  which  were 
peculiarly  military,  though  he  appeared 
armed  and  ready,  and  went  forth  on  the 
sudden  call,  like  the  rest.  In  five  min- 
utes, the  Indians  were  all  off,  principally 
in  pairs,  leaving  the  interpreter  and  my- 
self still  standing  together,  in  front  of  the 
deserted  house. 

It  was,  by  this  time,  past  one  o'clock, 
and  I  thought  it  probable  my  enemies 
would  soon  appear,  if  they  came  that 
night.  Accompanied  by  the  interpreter, 
I  took  the  way  toward  the  'Nest  House, 
it  occurring  to  me  that  arms  might  be 
wanted,  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  On 
quitting  my  room,  the  rifle  and  pistol  pro- 
vided by  John  had  been  left  there,  and  I 
thought  of  stealing  into  the  house  again, 
obtaining  those  weapons,  extinguish  my 
light,  and  rejoin  my  present  companion, 


without    giving    alarm    to    any    of    the 
sleepers. 

This  plan  was  successfully  executed,  so 
far  as  ascending  to  my  room  and  descend- 
ing to  the  door  were  concerned,  but  there 
it  met  with  an  interruption.  While  in  the 
very  act  of  closing  the  little  postern,  as 
we  used  to  call  it,  by  way  of  pleasantry, 
I  felt  a  small  soft  hand  laid  on  the  one 
of  my  own  which  was  drawing  to  the  door 
after  me.  In  an  instant  I  had  turned, 
and  was  at  the  side  of  Mary  Warren.  I 
expressed  my  surprise  at  finding  her  still 
up,  and  concern  lest  she  might  suffer  in 
health,  in  consequence  of  so  much  unusual 
watchfulness. 

"  I  could  not  sleep  after  what  has  passed 
to-night,"  she  answered,  "without  know- 
ing the  meaning  of  all  these  movements. 
I  have  been  looking  from  my  window,  and 
saw  you  assist  Opportunity  to  get  on  her 
horse,  and  afterward  walk  toward  the  old 
farm-house,  where  the  Indians  are  Lodged. 
Tell  me,  frankly,  Mr.  Littlepage,  is  there 
any  danger  to  be  apprehended  ?  " 

"I  shall  be  frank  with  you,  Mary  " — 
how  easy  and  pleasant  it  was  to  me  to  use 
this  gentle  familiarit\\  which  might  uoa 
be  assumed  without  appearing  to  be  pi 
sumptuous,    under  all  the  circumstance 
of  our  intercourse  ;  "  I  shall  be  frank  wit 
you,  Mary  ;  for  I  know  that  your  pri 
dence  and  self-command  will  prevent  an> 
unnecessary  alarm,  while  your  watchful 
ness  may  be  of  use.     There  is  some  reasc 
to  fear  the  brand." 

"The  brand!" 

"So  Opportunity  has  given  me  a  reasc 
to  suppose ;  and  I  do  not  think  she  woi 
have  ridden  the  distance  she  did  at  su( 
an  hour,  unless  her  business  were  serious 
The  brand  is  the  proper  instrument  of  tl 
anti-renter,  and  renders  his  disguise  con- 
venient. I  have  got  all  the  red-men  on 
the  lookout;  however  ;  and  I  do  not  thiol 
that  mischief  can  be  done  to-night,  witl 
out  its  being  detected.  To-morrow,  wt 
can  appeal  to  the  authorities  for  protec 
tion." 

"  I  will  not  sleep  this  night  !  "  exclaime 
Mary,  drawing  the  light  shawl  she  woi 
as  a  protection  against  the  air  of  th; 
summer-night,  more  closely   around   her 
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person,  as  a  sterner  being  might  be  sup- 
posed to  gird  on  his  armor  in  a  moment 
of  peril.  "  I  care  not  for  rest.  They 
Ought  not,  they  shall  not,  Mr.  Littlepage, 
do  you  this*  wrong.  Have  you  apprehen- 
sions for  this  house  ?  " 

"One  never  knows.  This  house  is  not 
easily  set  fire  to  from  without,  and  I 
scarcely  think  there  can  be  any  enemy 
within.  The  domestics  are  old  aud  tried, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  them 
could  be  bought.  I  feel  little  apprehen- 
sion, therefore,  from  any  within,  while  I 
confess  to  a  good  deal  from  those  without. 
Fire  is  such  a  dreadful  foe,  and  one  is 
usually  so  helpless  against  its  ravages  in 
the  country  !  I  do  not  ask  you  to  retire,  for 
I  know  you  will  not — najr,  cannot  sleep ; 
but,  by  passing  from  window  to  window, 
for  the  next  hour,  or  until  I  rejoin  you, 
your  mind  wiH  be  occupied,  and  possibly 
some  injury  might  be  prevented.  An  un- 
seen observer  from  a  window  might 
detect  an  attempt  that  would  escape 
those  on  the  watch  without." 

"I will  do  so,"  said  Marj7,  eagerly; 
"  and  should  I  discover  anything,  I  will 
open  a  leaf  of  the  shutter  of  my  own  room. 
You  can  then  see  the  light  of  the  candle 
within,  and  by  coming  at  once  to  this 
door,  you  will  find  me  here,  ready  to  let 
you  know  my  discovery." 

With  this  understanding  we  parted, 
but  not  until  I  had  shaken  hands  affec- 
tionately with  this  gentle-looking,  but 
really  resolute  and  clear-headed  girl.  I 
rejoined  Manj^tongues,  who  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  piazza,  where  there  was  no 
possibility  of  his  being  seen,  except  by  one 
quite  near  his  person.  After  a  brief  ex- 
planation, we  parted,  one  taking  the 
north  side  of  the  buildings,  and  the  other 
the  south,  in  order  to  make  certain  no  in- 
cendiary was  at  work  on  either  of  the 
wings. 

The  'Nest  House  was  much  less  exposed 
to  attempts  like  those  we  apprehended 
than  most  American  dwellings.  The 
structure  being  of  stone,  left  but  little 
inflammable  material  accessible ;  and 
the  doors,  on  the  exterior,  were  only  two 
— those  already  mentioned.  There  was  a 
great  gate,  it  is  true  ;  one  large  enough 


to  admit  a  cart  into  the  inner  court,  on 
the  southern  face  of  the  wing,  beneath 
the  arch  of  which  an  incendiary  might, 
indeed,  make  his  attempt,  though  a  prac- 
ticed rogue  would  at  once  see  the  diffi- 
culties. Little  wood  was  even  there, 
beyond  that  of  the  massive  gate  itself, 
which,  once  burnt,  would  leave  no  further 
fuel  for  flames.  I  examined  the  place, 
notwithstanding ;  and  finding  all  safe  on 
my  side  of  the  building,  I  went  to  rejoin 
the  interpreter,  who  was  to  meet  me  at 
the  foot  of  a  fine  beech,  which  spread  its 
broad  arms  over  the  iawn,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
and  so  nearly  in  its  front,  as  to  afford  us, 
in  all  respects,  the  most  eligible  position 
for  sentinels  on  duty,  like  ours,  far  or 
near. 

At  the  foot  of  that  beech  I  found  Many- 
tongues,  and  the  deep  obscurity  in  which 
his  form  was  embedded,  was,  of  itself,  a 
high  recommendation  of  the  position.  I 
did  not  see  him  until  almost  near  enough 
to  touch  him.  He  was  seated  on  a  bench, 
and  seemed  entirely  at  his  ease,  like  one 
accustomed  to  ambushes,  vigilance,  and 
midnight  assaults.  We  exchanged  re- 
ports, ascertained  all  was  well,  and  then 
I  took  my  seat  at  the  interpreter's  side, 
willing  to  beguile  the  time  by  such  dis- 
course as  occurred  to  my  mind. 

"That  was  a  most  interesting  scene, 
last  evening,"  I  remarked;  "the  inter- 
view between  Old  Trackless  and  your  red 
companions  !  I  own  a  lively  curiosity  to 
know  what  particular  claim  our  aged 
friend  has  on  those  distant  tribes,  that 
chiefs  of  note  have  come  so  far  to  see 
him  ?  " 

"  They  have  not  come  all  the  way  from 
the  prer-ies,  to  this  spot,  on  any  such 
ar'n'd,  though  I  do  not  question  their 
readiness  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place  old 
age,  when  accompanied  by  wisdom,  and 
sobriety,  and  a  good  character,  goes  a 
great  way  with  savages,  in  gin'ral.  But 
there  is  something  partie'lar  about  the 
acts  of  Susquesus  that  I  do  not  know, 
which  raises  him  higher  than  common  in 
redskin  e3res.  I  intend  to  l'arn  what  it  is 
before  we  quit  this  country." 

A  pause  succeeded  ;  and  then  I  spoke  of 
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the  "prer-ies,"  as  almost  all  western  men 
pronounce  the  word.  I  drew  such  an  out- 
line of  the  life  as  I  supposed  my  compan- 
ion passed  there,  thinking-  it  might  be 
agreeable  to  hear  his  own  habits  and  en- 
joyments extolled. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,  colonel,"  re- 
turned the  interpreter,  with  a  little  show 
of  feeling ;  much  more  than  he  had  pre- 
viously manifested  on  any  occasion  during 
our  short  acquaintance;  "yes,  I'll  just 
tell  you  how  it  is.  Prer-ie  life  is  delight- 
some to  them  that  loves  freedom  and  jus- 
tice." 

"Freedom  I  can  understand,"  said  I, 
interrupting  him,  in  my  surprise — "  but  as 
for  justice,  I  should  think  that  laws  are 
absolutely  necessary." 

"  Ay,  that's  a  settlement  idee,  I  know, 
but  it's  not  as  true  as  some  supposes. 
There  is  no  court  and  jury  like  this,  col- 
onel," slapping  the  breech  of  his  rifle  with 
energy,  "  and  eastern  powder,  conspired 
with  Galena  lead  makes  the  best  of  at- 
torneys. I've  tried  both,  and  speak  on 
sartainty.  Law  druv'  me  out  on  the  prer- 
ies,  and  love  for  them  keeps  me  there. 
Down  this-a-way,  you're  neither  one  thing 
nor  tuther— law  nor  rifle ;  for,  if  you  had 
law,  as  laHv  ought  to  be,  you  and  I  wouldn't 
be  sitting  here,  at  this  time  of  the  night, 
to  prevent  your  mock  Injins  from  setting 
fire  to  your  houses  and  barns." 

There  was  only  too  much  truth  in  this  last 
position  of  the  straightforward  interpreter 
to  be  gainsaid.  After  making  some  proper 
allowances  for  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
and  the  unexpected  circumstances,  no  im- 
partial man  could  deny  that  the  laws  had 
been  trifled  with,  or  things  never  would 
have  reached  the  pass  they  had:  as  Many- 
tongues  affirmed,  we  had  neither  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  nor  the  use  of  the  rifle. 
It  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  brass 
in  all  the  highways  and  places  of  resort  in 
the    country,   that  a  state  of  society 

WHICH  PRETENDS  TO  THE  PROTECTION  THAT 
BELONGS  TO  CIVILIZATION,  AND  PAILS  TO 
GIVE  IT,  ONLY  MAKES  THE  CONDITION  OF 
THE  HONEST  PORTION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 
SO  MUCH  THE  WORSE,  BY  DEPRIVING  IT  OF 
THE  PROTECTION  CONFERRED  BY  NATURE, 
WITHOUT  SUPPLYING  THE  SUBSTITUTE. 


I  daresay  the  interpreter  and  I  sat  an 
hour  under  that  tree,  conversing  in  low 
voices,  on  such  matters  and  things  as 
came  uppermost  in  our  minds.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  true  prer-ie*  philosophy 
in  the  opinions  of  my  companion,  which  is 
much  as  if  one  should  say  his  notions  were 
a  mixture  of  clear  natural  justice  and 
strong  local  prejudices.  The  last  senti- 
ment he  uttered  was  so  very  character- 
istic as  to  merit  particular  notice. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,  colonel,"  he 
said,  "  right  is  right,  and  nonsense  is  non- 
sense. If  so  be,  we  should  happen  to 
catch  one  of  these  mocking  rascals  firing 
your  house  or  barn,  it  would  be  a  smart 
chance  at  justice  to  settle  things  on  the 
spot.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  should  just  tie 
the  fellow,  hands  and  feet,  and  toss  him 
into  the  flames  to  help  him  along  with  his 
own  work.  A  rascal  makes  the  best  of 
kindling  wood !  " 

Just  at  that  instant  I  saw  an  upper  leaf 
of  the  inside  shutter  of  Mary  Warren's 
room  open,  for  my  eye  was  resting  on  the 
window  at  that  very  moment.  The  light 
had  been  brought  so  near  the  opening  as 
plainly  to  show  the  change,  leaving  no 
doubt  that  my  fair  sentinel  within  had 
made  some  important  discovery.  At  such 
a  summons  I  could  not  hesitate ;  but,  tell- 
ing Man37tongues  to  continue  his  watch- 
fulness, I  went  across  the  lawn  with  tl 
steps  of  youth  and  haste.  In  two  minutes 
my  hand  was  on  the  latch  of  the  little 
door;  and  in  two  seconds  more  it  was 
open,  and  I  found  myself  standing  in  front 
of  Mary  Warren.  A  gesture  from  her 
hand  induced  me  to  be  cautious,  and  ck 
ing  the  door  silently,  I  asked  an  explan; 
tion. 

"Speak  not  too  loud,"  whispered  the 
anxious  girl,  preserving  a  wonderful  self- 
command,  nevertheless,  for  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed.  "I  have  discovered  them;  thej 
are  here  !  " 

"  Here  ! — not  in  the  house,  surely  ? 

"  In  the  house  itself  ! — in   the  kitchen 
where  they  are  kindling  a  lire  on  the  flc 
at  this  instant.     Come  quickly — there 
not  a  moment  to  lose." 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  here  the  ar- 
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rangement  of  the  kitchen  and  offices,  in 
order  to  render  what  is  to  follow  the  more 
intelligible.  The  gateway  mentioned  cut 
the  southern  wing  of  the  house  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  chambers,  however,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length,  and  of  course 
passing  over  it.  On  the  western  side  of 
this  gateway  were  certain  offices  con- 
nected with  the  eating-rooms,  and  those 
eating-rooms  themselves.  On  the  eastern 
side  were  the  kitchen,  servants'  hall,  scul- 
lery, etc.,  and  a  flight  of  narrow  stairs 
that  led  to  the  chambers  occupied  by  the 
domestics.  The  outside  door  to  this  latter 
portion  of  the  building  was  beneath  the 
arch  of  the  gateway,  one  corresponding 
to  it  opening  on  its  opposite  side,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  service  was  ordinarily 
made.  There  was  a  court,  environed  on 
three  of  its  sides  by  the  main  edifice,  and 
by  two  long,"  low  wings  that  have  been  so 
often  mentioned,  while  it  was  open  on  the 
fourth  to  the  cliff.  This  cliff  was  low 
land,  while  it  was  nearly  perpendicular,  it 
was  possible  for  an  active  man  to  ascend, 
or.  even  to  descend  it,  by  clinging  to  the 
rocks,  which  were  sufficiently  ragged  to 
admit  of  such  an  adventure.  When  a 
boy  I  had  done  both  fifty  times,  and  it 
was  a  somewhat  common  experiment 
among  the  male  domestics  and  hirelings 
of  the  household.  It  occurred  to  me  at 
once  that  the  incendiaries  had  most  prob- 
ably entered  the  house  by  ascending  the 
cliff,  the  kitchen  of  itself  furnishing  aH 
the  materials  to  light  a  conflagration. 

The  reader  will  be  assured  that,  after 
receiving  the  startling  communication  of 
Mary  Warren,  I  did  not  stop  to  discuss 
all  these  matters  with  her.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  to  desire  her  to  run  to  the  beech, 
and  bid  Manytongues  join  me,  but  she  re- 
fused to  quit  my  side. 

"No — no — no.  You  must  not  go  to  the 
kitchen  alone,  she  said,  hurriedry.  "  There 
are  two  of  them,  and  desperate  looking 
wretches  are  they,  with  their  faces  black- 
ened, and  they  have  muskets.  No — no — 
no.     Come,  I  will  accompany  you." 

I  hesitated  no  longer,  but  moved  for- 
ward, Mary  keeping  close  at  my  side. 
Fortunately,  I  had  brought  the  rifle  with 
me,  and  the  revolving  pistol  was  in  my 


pocket.  We  went  by  the  eating-rooms 
and  offices,  the  course  taken  by  Mary  her- 
self on  her  watch;  and  who,  in  looking 
through  a  small  window  of  one  of  the  last, 
that  opened  beneath  the  gateway,  had 
discovered  what  was  going  on,  by  means 
of  a  similar  window  in  the  kitchen.  As 
we  went,  the  noble  girl  told  me  that  she 
had  kept  moving  through  the  lower  rooms 
of  the  whole  house  during  the  time  I  had 
been  on  watch  out  of  doors,  and  attracted 
by  the  light  that  gleamed  through  these 
windows,  she  had  distinctly  seen  two  men. 
with  blackened  faces,  kindling  a  fire  in  a 
corner  of  the  kitchen,  where  the  flames 
must  soon  communicate  with  the  stairs, 
by  means  of  which  they  would  speedily 
reach  the  attics  and  the  wookwork  of  the 
roof.  Fortunately,  the  floors  of  all  that 
part  of  the  house  were  made  of  bricks ; 
that"  of  the  servants'  hall  excepted,  which 
was  a  room  beyond  the  narrow  passage 
that  contained  the  stairs.  As  soon  as 
apprised  of  the  danger,  Mary  Warren  had 
flown  to  the  window  of  her  own  room  to 
make  the  signal  to  me,  and  then  to  the 
door  to  meet  me.  But  three  or  four  min- 
utes had  elapsed  between  the  time  when 
she  became  apprised  of  the  danger  and 
that  when  we  were  walking  hurriedly  to 
the  window  beneath  the  gateway. 

A  bright  light,  which  shone  through  the 
opposite  window,  announced  the  progress 
made  by  the  inqendiaries.  Requesting 
Mary  to  remain  where  she  was,  I  passed 
through  the  door,  and  descended  to  the 
pavement  of  the  gateway.  The  little 
window  beneath  the  arch  was  too  high  for 
my  purposes,  when  on  that  level,  but  there 
was  a  row  of  low  windows  that  opened  on 
the  court.  To  one  of  these  I  moved  swiftly, 
and  got  a  clear  view  of  all  that  was  pass- 
ing within. 

"There  they  are!"  exclaimed  Mary, 
who,  neglectful  of  my  request,  still  kept 
close  at  my  side.  ' ' Two  men  with  black- 
ened faces,  and  the  wood  of  which  they 
have  made  their  fire  is  blazing  brightly." 

The  fire,  now  I  saw  it,  did  not  confirm 
the  dread  I  felt  when  I  had  it  before  me 
only  in  imagination.  The  stairway  had 
an  open  place  beneath  it,  and  on  the  bricK 
floor  below  had  the  incendiaries  built  their 
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pile.  It  was  constructed  at  the  bottom  of 
some  of  the  common  wood  that  was  found 
there,  in  readiness  for  the  wants  of  the 
cook  in  the  morning-,  lighted  by  coals 
taken  from  the  fireplace.  A  considerable 
pile  had  been  made  with  the  wood,  which 
was  now  burning-  pretty  freely,  and  the 
two  rascals  were  busy  piling  on  the  chairs 
when  I  first  saw  them.  They  had  made 
a  good  beginning,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  longer  there  is  no  doubt  that  all 
that  portion  of  the  house  would  have  been 
in  flames. 

"You  said  the}r  had  muskets,"  I  whis- 
pered to  Mary.    •'  Do  yow.  see  them  now  ?  '• 

"No  :  when  I  saw  them,  each  held  his 
musket  in  one  hand,  and  worked  with  the 
other." 

I  could  have  shot  the  villains  without 
difficulty  or  risk  to  myself,  but  felt  deeply 
averse  to  taking  human  life.  Still,  there 
was  the  prospect  of  a  serious  struggle 
before  me,  and  I  saw  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining assistance. 

"  Will  you  go  to  my  uncle's  room,  Mary, 
and  tell  him  to  rise  immediately.  Then  to 
the  front  door  of  the  house,  and  call  out 
'Many tongues,  come  here  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible.' It  will  take  but  two  minutes  to  do 
both,  and  I  will  watch  these  rascals  in  the 
meantime." 

"  I  dread  leaving  you  here  alone  with 
the  wretches,  Mr.  Littlepage,"  whispered 
Mary,  gently. 

An  earnest  entreaty  on  my  part,  how- 
ever, induced  her  to  comply;  and,  no  sooner 
did  the  clear  girl  set  about  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  task,  then  she  flew  rather  than 
ran.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  a  minute  ere 
I  heard  her  call  to  the  interpreter.  The 
night  was  so  still,  that,  sweet  as  were 
those  tones,  and  busy  as  were  the  incen- 
diaries, they  heard  them  too  ;  or  fancied 
they  heard  something  which  alarmed 
them.  They  spoke  to  each  other,  looked 
intently  at  their  infernal  work  for  a  single 
instant,  sought  their  arms,  which  were 
standing  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  and 
were  evidently  preparing  to  depart. 

The  crisis  was  near.  There  was  not 
time  to  receive  assistance  before  the  two 
fellows  would  be  out,  and  I  must  either 
meet  them  in  conflict,  or  suffer  them  to  es- 


cape. My  first  impression  was  to  shoot 
down  the  leading  man,  and  grapple  with 
the  other  ere  he  had  time  to  prepare  his 
arms.  But  a  timely  thought  prevented 
this  hazardous  step.  The  incendiaries 
were  retiring,  and  I  had  a  doubt  of  the 
legality  of  killing  a  retreating  felon.  I 
believed  that  my  chances  before  a  jury 
would  be  far  less  than  those  of  an  ordinary 
pickpocket,  or  highway  robber,  and  had 
heard  and  read  enough  to  be  certain  there 
were  thousands  around  me  who  would 
fancy  it  a  sufficient  moral  provocation  for 
all  which  had  passed,  that  I  held  the  fee  of 
farms  that  other  men  desired  to  possess. 

A  majority  of  my  countrymen  will  scout 
this  idea  as  forced  and  improbable.  But, 
majorities  are  far  from  being  infallible  in 
their  judgments.  Let  any  discreet  and 
observant  man  take  a  near  view  of  that 
which  is  daily  going  on  around  him.  If  he 
do  not  find  in  men  this  disposition  to  dis- 
tort principles,  to  pervert  justice,  and  to 
attain  their  ends  regardless  of  the  means, 
then  will  I  admit  I  do  not  understand  hu- 
man nature,  as  human  nature  exhibits  its 
deformity  in  this  blessed  republic  of  ours. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  however; 
and  the  course  I  actually  decided  to  take 
will  be  soonest  told  by  relating  things  as 
they  occurred.  I  heard  the  door  open, 
and  was  ready  for  action.  Whether  the 
incendiaries  intended  to  retreat  by  the 
cliff,  or  to  open  the  gate,  which  was  barred 
within,  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I  was  rea 
for  either  alternative. 

No  sooner  did  I  hear  a  step  on  t 
pavement  of  the  gateway  than  I  d 
charged  my  rifle  in  the  air.  This  w; 
done  as  an  alarm-signal.  Clubbing  th 
piece,  I  sprang  forward,  and  felled  the 
foremost  of  the  two  with  a  sharp  blow  on 
his  hat.  The  fellow  came  down  on  the 
pavement  like  an  ox  under  the  ax  of  the 
slaughter-house.  Dropping  the  rifle,  I 
bounded  over  his  body,  and  grappled 
with  his  companion.  All  this  was  done  so 
rapidly  as  to  take  the  rascals  completely 
by  surprise.  So  sudden,  indeed,  was  m, 
assault  on  the  fellow  who  stood  e 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  dro 
ping  his  rifle,  and  at  it  we  went,  clin- 
like  bears  in  the  death-hug.  I  was  young 
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;ind  active,  but  my  antagonist  was  the 
stronger  man  of  the  two.  He  had  also 
the  advantage  of  being  practiced  in  wrest- 
ling, and  I  soon  went  down,  ray  enemy 
falling  on  top  of  me.  Luckily,  I  fell  on 
the  body  of  the  other  incendiary,  who 
was  just  beginning  to  discover  signs  of 
consciousness  after  the  crushing  blow  he 
had  received. 

My  chance  would  now  have  been  small 
but  for  assistance.  The  incendiary  had 
caught  my  neck-handkerchief,  and  was 
twisting  it  to  choke  me,  when  I  felt  a  sud- 
den relief.  The  light  of  the  fire  shone 
through  the  kitchen  doors,  rendering  ev- 
erything distinct  beneath  the  arch.  Mary 
came  flying  back  just  in  time  to  rescue  me. 
With  a  resolution  that  did  her  honor,  she 
caught  up  the  rifle  I  had  dropped,  and 
passed  its  small  end  between  the  bent 
arms  of  my  antagonist  and  his  own  back, 
raising  it  at  the  same  time  like  a  lever. 
In  the  brief  interval  of  breathing  this 
ready  expedient  gave  me,  I  rallied  my 
force,  caught  my  enemy  by  the  throat, 
made  a  desperate  effort,  threw  him  off, 
and  over  on  his  side,  and  was  on  my  feet 
in  an  instant.  Drawing  the  pistol,  I 
ordered  the  rascal  to  yield,  or  to  take  the 
consequences.  The  sight  of  this  weapon 
secured  the  victory,  the  black-faced  villain 
shrinking  back  into  a  corner,  begging 
piteouslj7  not  to  be  shot.  At  the  next 
moment;  the  interpreter  appeared  under 
the  arch,  followed  *by  a  stream  of  redskins, 
which  had  been  turned  in  this  direction  by 
the  alarm  given  by  my  rifle. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"Ye  say  they  all  have  passed  away, 
That  noble  race  and  brave  : 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 

From  off  the  crested  wave : 
That  'mid  the  forests  where  they  roamed 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout : 
But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 
Ye  may  not  wash  it  out." 

—Mrs.  Sigottrney. 

Directing  Manytongues  to  secure  the 
two  incendiaries,  I# sprang  into  the  kitchen 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  It  was  high 
time,  though  Mary  Warren  had  already 


anticipated  me  here,  too.  She  had  actu- 
ally thrown  several  dippers  of  water  upon 
the  fire,  which  was  beginning  to  crackle 
through  the  pile  of  chairs,  and  had  al- 
ready succeeded  in  lessening  1  he  ilames. 
I  knew  that  a  hydrant  stood  in  the  kit- 
chen itself,  which  gave  a  full  stream  of 
water.  Filling  a  pail,  I  threw  the  con- 
tents on  the  flames;  and  repeating  the 
application,  in  half  a  minute  the  room  was 
filled  with  vapor,  and  to  the  bright  light 
succeeded  a  darkness  that  was  so  deep 
as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  finding 
lamps  and  candles. 

The  tumult  produced  Toy  the  scene  just 
described  soon  brought  all  in  the  house  to 
the  spot.  The  domestics,  male  and  fe- 
male, came  tumbling  down  the  stairs, 
under  which  the  fire  had  been  lighted, 
and  presently  candles  were  seen  glanc- 
ing about  the  house  in  all  directions. 

"I  declare,  Mr.  Hugh,"  cried  John,  the 
moment  he  had  taken  a  survey  of  the 
state  of  the  kitchen,  "this  is  worse  than 
Hireland,  sir  !  The  Hamericans  affect  to 
laugh  at  the  poor  Hirish,  and  calls  their 
country  savage,  and  hunfit  to  be  in'ab- 
itecl,  but  nothing  worse  passes  in  it  than 
is  beginning  to  pass  'ere.  Them  stairs 
would  have  been  all  in  flames  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  them  stairs  once  on  fire,  not 
one  of  hus,  up  in  the  hattics,  could  'ave 
escaped  death  !  Don't  talk  of  Hireland, 
after  this  ! " 

Poor  John  !  his  prejudices  are  those 
of  an  Englishman  of  his  class,  and  that 
is  saying  as  much  in  favor  of  their 
strength  as  can  be  well  said  of  any  pre- 
judices. But  how  much  truth  was  there 
in  his  remark !  The  quiet  manner  in 
which  we  assume  superiority  in  morals, 
order,  justice,  and  virtue,  over  all  other 
nations,  really  contains  an  instructive 
lesson,  if  one  will  only  regard  things  as 
they  really  are.  I  have  no  wish  to  exag- 
gerate the  faults  of  my  own  country,  but 
certainly  I  shall  not  remorselessly  con- 
ceal them,  when  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  are  connected  with  such  a 
mistake.  As  a  whole,'  the  disorders,  dis- 
turbances and  convulsions  of  America 
have  certainly  been  much  fewer  than 
those  of  most,  perhaps  of  all  other  Chris- 
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tian  nations,  comparing1  numbers,  and  in- 
cluding" the  time  since  the  great  experi- 
ment commenced.  But  such  ought  to 
have  been  the  result  of  our  facts,  quite 
independently  of  national  character.  The 
institutions  leave  nothing  for  the  masses 
to  struggle  for,  and  famine  is  unknown 
among  us.  But  what  does  the  other  side 
of  the  picture  exhibit  ?  Can  any  man 
point  to  a  country  in  Europe  in  which  a 
great  political  movement  has  commenced 
on  a  principle  as  barefacedly  knavish  as 
that  of  transferring  property  from  one 
class  of  men  to  another.  That  such  a 
project  does  exist  here  is  beyond  all  just 
contradiction ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  has  carried  its  devices  into  legis- 
lation, and  is  fast  corrupting  the  govern- 
ment in  its  most  efficient  agents.  John 
was  right  in  saying  we  ought  not  to  turn 
up  our  noses  at  the  ebullitions  of  abused 
and  trodden-on  "Hireland,"  while  our 
own  skirts  are  to  be  cleared  of  such  sins 
against  the  plainest  dictates  of  right. 

The  fire  was  extinguished  and  the  house 
was  safe.  The  kitchen  was  soon  cleared 
of  the  steam  and  smoke,  and  in  .their 
places  appeared  a  cloud  of  redskins. 
Prairiefire,  Eaglesflight,  and  Flintyheart 
were  all  there,  examining  the  effects  of 
the  fire,  with  stern  and  interesting  counte- 
nances. I  looked  round  for  Mary  War- 
ren ;  but  that  gentle  and  singularly  fem- 
inine girl,  after  manifesting  a  presence 
of  mind  and  decision  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  37oung  man  of  her  own  age, 
had  shrunk  back  with  sensitive  conscious- 
ness, and  now  concealed  herself  among 
the  others  of  her  sex.  Her  duty,  so  emi- 
nently useful  and  protective,  had  been  per- 
formed, and  she  was  only  anxious  to  have 
it  all  forgotten.  This  I  discovered  only 
next  day,  however. 

Manytongues  had  secured  the  incendi- 
aries, and  they  were  now  in  the  kitchen, 
also,  with  their  hands  tied  together,  and 
arms  bound  behind  their  backs,  at  the 
elbows. 

As  their  faces  remained  black,  it  was 
out  of  my  power  to  recognize  either.  The 
rascal  who  had  been  felled  by  the  blow  of 
the  rifle  was  yet  confused  in  manner,  and 
I  ordered  the  domestics  to  wash  him,  in 


the  double  expectation  of  bringing  him 
more  completely  to  his  senses,  and  of 
ascertaining  who  he  might  be. 

The  work  was  soon  done,  and  both  ob- 
jects were  attained.  The  cook  used  a 
dishcloth  with  so  much  dexterity  that 
the  blackamoor  came  out  a  white  man,  at 
the  first  application,  and  he  wras  soon  as 
clean  as  a  child  that  is  about  to  be  sent  to 
school,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  nurse. 
The  removal  of  the  disguise  brought  out 
the  abashed  and  frightened  physiognomy 
of  Joshua  Brigham,  Miller's  hired  man- 
or my  hired  man,  in  effect,  as  I  paid  him 
his  wages. 

Yes  !  such  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
pernicious  opinions  that  had  been  so  wide- 
ly circulated  in  the  land,  during  the  pro- 
found moral  mania  that  was  working  its 
ravages  among  us,  with  a  fatality  and 
danger  that  greatly  exceed  those  which 
accompanied  the  cholera.  A  fellow,  who. 
was  almost  an  inmate  of  my  family,  had 
not  only  conspired  with  others  to  rob  me 
of  my  property,  on  a  large  scale,  but  he 
had  actually  carried  his  plot  so  far  as  to 
resort  to  the  brand  and  the  rifle,  as  two 
of  the  agents  to  be  employed  in  carrying- 
out  his  virtuous  objects.  Nor  was  this 
the  result  of  the  vulgar  disposition 
steal;  it  was  purely  a  consequence  of 
widely-extended  system,  that  is  fast  b( 
coming  incorporated  with  the  politics 
the  land,  and  which  men,  relying  on  th( 
efficacy  of  majorities,  are  bold  enough  tc 
stand  up,  in  legislative  halls,  to  defend.* 


*In  order  that  the  reader  who  is  not  familiar  wit 
what  is  passing  in  New  York  may  not  suppose  tb 
exaggerated  terms  are  here  used,  the  writer  wi 
state  a  single  expedient  of  the  anti-renters  in  th 
Legislature  to  obtain  their  ends.     It  is  generally 
known  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State 
prevents  the  separate  States  from  passing  laws  i 
pairing  the  obligations  of  contracts.    But  fort 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  is  probabl 
numbers  would  have  succeeded,  long  ago,  in  obtai 
ingthe  property  of  the  few  on  their  own  terms,  amid 
shouts  in  honor  of  liberty  !   This  provision,  however, 
has  proved  a  stubborn  obstacle,  until  t  he  world,  nea 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth   century,  has   bee 
favored  with  the  following  notable  scheme  to  effec 
the  ends  of  those  who  "  want  farms  and  must  have 
them."  The  State  can  regulate,  by  statute,  the  laws 
of  descents     It  has,  accordingly,  been  solemnly  pro- 
posed in  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  that  the  stat- 
ute of  descents  should  be  so  far  altered,  that  when 
a  landlord,  holding  lands  subject  to  certain  lease- 
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I  confess  that  the  discovery  of  the  per- 
son of  Joshua  Brigham  rendered  me  a 
little  curious  to  ascertain  that  of  his  com- 
panion. Hester,  the  cook,  was  directed 
bo  take  the  other  child  in  hand,  as  soon 

she  had  well  wiped  the  countenance  of 
bhe  one  first  unmasked.  Nothing  loath, 
the  good  housewife  set  about  her  task, 
tnd  the  first  dab  of  water  she  applied  re- 
pealed the  astounding  fact  that  I  had 
again  captured  Seneca  Nevvcome !  It 
will  be  remembered,  that  the  last  time  I 
saw  these  two  men  together,  I  left  them 
fighting  in  the  highway. 

I  admit  that  this  discovery  shocked  me. 
There  never  had  been  a  being  of  the  New- 
come  tribe,  from  the  grandfather,  who 
was  its  root  at  Ravensnest,  down  to  Op- 
portunity, who  had  ever  been  esteemed  or 
respected  among  us.  Trick — trick — trick 
low  cunning,  and  overreaching  manage- 
ment, had  been  the  family  trait,  from  the 
day  Jason,  of  that  name,  had  rented  the 
mill  lot,  down  to  the  present  hour.  This 
I  had  heard  from  my  grandfather,  my 
grandmother,  my  own  father,  my  uncle, 
my  aunts  and  all,  older  than  myself,  who 
belonged  to  me.  Still,  there  they  had 
been,  and  habit  had  created  a  sort  of  feel- 
ing for  them.  There  had,  also,  been  a 
species  of  pretension  about  the  family, 
which  brought  them  more  before  us,  than 
most  of  the  families  of  the  tenantry.  The 
grandfather  had  received  a  sort  of  an  ed- 
ucation, and  the  practice  had  been  con- 
tinued, after  a  manner,  down  to  the 
unfortunate  wretch  who  now  stood  a  pris- 
oner taken  flagrante  delictu,  and  for  a 
capital  crime.     Seneca  could  never  have 

hold  tenures,  dies,  or  a  descent  is  cast,  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  tenant^,  on  application  to  the 
chancellor,  to  convert  these  leasehold  tenures  into 
mortgages,  and  to  obtain  the  fee-simple  of  the 
estates  in  payment  of  the  debt  ?  In  other  words,  A 
leases  a  farm  to  B  forever,  reserving  a  ground-rent 
with  covenants  of  re-entry,  etc.,  etc.  B  wishes  a 
deed,  but  will  not  pay  A's  price.  The  United  States 
says  the  contract  shall  not  be  impaired,  and  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  is  illustrated  by  the  expe- 
dient we  have  named,  to  get  over  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  ? 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  this  law  has  actually 
passed  the  Assembly,  though  it  has  not  been  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  The  provision  included  all  leased 
property,  when  the  leases  were  for  more  than 
twenty-one  years,  or  were  on  lives. — Editor. 


made  a  gentleman,  as  the  term  is  under- 
stood among  gentlemen  ;  but  he  belonged 
to  a  profession  which  ought  to  raise  a  man 
materially  above  the  level  of  the  vulgar. 
Opportunity,  too,  had  received  her  quasi 
education,  a  far  more  pretending  one  than 
that  of  my  own  Patt,  but  nothing  had  been 
well  taught  to  her ;  not  even  reading,  in- 
asmuch as  she  had  a  decided  provincial 
pronunciation,  which  sometimes  grated  on 
my  nerves.  But,  Opportunity  had  feel- 
ings, and  could  not  have  anticipated  her 
own  brother's  intentions,  when  she  com- 
municated the  important  information  she 
had.  Opportunity,  moreover,  had  more 
refinement  than  Seneca,  in  consequence  of 
having  a  more  limited  association,  and  she 
might  fall  into  despair,  at  this  unexpected 
result  of  her  own  acts  ! 

I  was  still  reflecting  on  these  things, 
when  summoned  to  my  grandmother. 
She  was  in  her  own  dressing-room,  sur- 
rounded by  the  four  girls ;  just  so  many 
pictures  of  alarm,  interest,  and  female 
loveliness.  Mary  Warren  alone,  was  in 
regular  toilette ;  but  the  others,  with 
instinctive  coquetry,  had  contrived  to 
wrap  themselves  up,  in  a  way  to  render 
them  handsomer  than  ever.  As  for  my 
dear  grandmother  herself,  she  had  been 
told  that  the  house  was  safe,  but  felt  that 
vague  desire  to  see  me,  that  was  perhaps 
natural  to  the  circumstances. 

"  The  state  of  the  country  is  frightful," 
she  said,  when  I  had  answered  a  few  of 
her  questions,  and  had  told  her  who  the 
prisoners  really  were ;  and  we  can  hardly 
remain  here,  in  safety.  Think  of  one  of 
the  Newcomes — and  of  Seneca,  in  par- 
ticular, with  his  profession  and  education, 
being  engaged  in  such  a  crime  !  " 

"Nay,  grandmother,"  put  in  Patt,  a 
little  archly,  "  I  never  yet  heard  you 
speak  well  of  the  Newcomes ;  you  barely 
tolerated  Opportunity,  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving her." 

"It  is  true  that  the  race  is  a  bad  one, 
and  the  circumstances  show  what  injury 
a  set  of  false  notions,  transmitted  from 
father  to  son,  for  generations,  may  do  in 
a  family.  We  cannot  think  of  keeping 
these  dear  girls  here,  one  hour  after  to- 
morrow,  Hugh.     To-morrow,   or  to-day, 
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for  it  is  past  two  o'clock,  I  see ; — to-day  is 
Sunday,  and  we  can  go  to  church ;  to- 
night we  will  be  watchful,  and  Monday 
morning-  your  uncle  shall  start  for  Satans- 
toe,  with  all  three  of  the  girls. " 

"  I  shall  not  leave  my  dear  grand- 
mother," rejoined  Patt — "nor  do  I  think 
it  would  he  very  kind  to  leave  Mary  War- 
ren behind  us,  in  a  place  like  this/' 

"I  cannot  quit  my  father,"'  said  Mary 
herself,  quietly,  but  very  firmly.  "It  is 
his  duty  to  remain  with  his  parishioners, 
and  more  so,  now  that  so  many  of  them 
are  misguided,  than  at  any  other  time  ; 
and  it  is  always  my  duty  and  my  pleasure 
to  remain  with  him." 

Was  that  acting  ?  Was  that  Pharisai- 
cal !  Or  was  it  genuine  nature ;  pure  filial 
affection  and  filial  piety  ?  Beyond  all  ques- 
ion,  it  was  the  last :  and,  had  not  the  simple 
tone,  the  earnest  manner,  and  the  almost 
alarmed  eagerness,  with  which  the  dear 
girl  spoke,  proclaimed  as  much,  no  one 
could  have  looked  in  at  that  serene  and 
guileless  eye  and  doubted.  My  grand- 
mother smiled  on  the  lovely,  earnest 
speaker,  in  her  kindest  manner,  took  her 
hand,  and  charmingly  observed — 

"Mary  and  I  will  remain  together.  Her 
father  is  in  no  danger,  for  even  anti- 
renters  will  respect  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  can  be  made  to  understand  it  is 
his  duty  to  rebuke  even  their  sins.  As  for 
the  other  girls,  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
insist  that  your  uncle's  wards,  at  least, 
should  no  longer  be  exposed  to  dangers 
like  those  we  have  gone  through  to- 
night." 

The  two  young  ladies,  however,  pro- 
tested in  the  prettiest  manner  possible, 
their  determination  not  to  quit  "grand- 
mamma," as  they  affectionately  termed 
their  guardian's  mother;  and  while  they 
were  thus  employed,  n^  uncle  Ro  entered 
the  room,  having  just  paid  a  visit  to  the 
kitchen." 

"  Here's  a  charming  affair  !  "  exclaimed 
the  old  bachelor,  as  soon  as  in  our  midst. 
''Arson,  anti-rentism,  attempts  at  mur- 
der, and  all  sorts  of  enormities,  going 
hand  in  hand,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
wisest  and  best  community  that  earth 
ever  knew ;    and  the  laws  as  profoundly 


asleep  the  whole  time,  as  if  such  gentle 
acts  were  considered  meritorious.  This 
outdoes  reputation  twenty -fold,    Hugh." 

"  Ay,  my  dear  sir,  but  it  will  not  make 
a  tithe  of  the  talk.  Look  at  the  news- 
papers that  will  be  put  into  your  hands 
to-morrow  morning,  fresh  from  Wall  and 
Pine  and  Ann  Streets.  They  will  be  in 
convulsions,  if  some  unfortunate  wight  of 
a  senator  speak  of  adding  an  extra  cor- 
poral to  a  regiment  of  foot,  as  an  alarm- 
ing war-demonstration,  or  quote  the  fall 
of  a  fancy  stock  that  has  not  one  cent  of 
intrinsic  value,  as  if  it  betokened  the 
downfall  of  a  nation ;  while  they  doze 
over  this  volcano,  which  is  raging  and 
gathering  strength  beneath  the  whole 
community,  menacing  destruction  to  the 
nation  itself,  which  is  the  father  of 
stocks." 

"  The  intense  selfishness  that  is  upper- 
most is  a  bad  symptom,  certainly  ;  and 
no  one  can  say  to  what  it  will  lead.  One 
thing  is  sure ;  it  causes  men  to  limit  all 
their  calculations  to  the  present  moment ; 
and,  to  abate  a  nuisance  that  presses  on 
our  existing  interests,  the}'  will  jeopard 
everything  that  belongs  to  the  future. 
But  what  are  we  to  do  with  Seneca  New 
come,  and  his  co-rascal,  the  other  ince 
diary?  " 

"I  had  thought  of  referring  that 
your  discretion,  sir.  They  have  been 
guilty  of  arson,  I  suppose,  and  must 
take  their  chances,  like  every-day  crim- 
inals." 

"  Their  chances  will  be  very  good  ones, 
Hugh.  Had  you  been  caught  in  Seneca 
Newcome's  kitchen,  setting  fire  to  his 
house,  condign  and  merciless  punishment 
would  have  been  your  lot,  beyond  all  con- 
troversy ;  but  their  cases  will  be  very 
different.  I'll  bet  you  a  hundred  tint 
they'll  not  be  convicted  ;  and  a  thousa 
that  they  are  pardoned,  if  convicted. 

"Acquitted,    sir,   will    be    out    of    t 
question — Miss  Warren  and  1  saw  the 
both,  in  the  very  act  of  building  their  fire 
and  there  is  plenty  of  testimony,  as 
their  identity." 

This  indiscreet  speech  drew  every  eye  on 
my  late  companion ;  all  the  ladies,  old  and 
young,  repeating  the  name  of  "  Mary ! 
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in  the  pretty  manner  in  which  the  sex 
express  surprise.  As  for  Mary,  herself,  the 
poor  blushing-  girl  shrunk  back  abashed, 
ashamed  of  she  knew  not  what,  unless  it 
might  be  in  connection  with  some  secret 
consciousness, at  finding"  herself  so  strange- 
ly associated  with  me. 

"  Miss  Warren  is,  indeed,  in  her  evening 
dress,"  said  my  grandmother,  a  little 
gravely,  "and  cannot  have  been  in  bed 
this  night.  How  has  this  happened,  my 
dear?" 

Thus  called  on,  Mary  Warren  was  of  too 
guileless  and  pure  a  mind  to  hesitate  in 
telling  her  tale.  Every  incident,  with 
which  she  had  been  connected,  was  simply 
and  clearly  related,  though  she  suppressed 
the  name  of  our  midnight  visitor,  out  of 
tenderness  to  Opportunity.  All  present 
were  too  discreet  to  ask  the  name,  and,  I 
may  add,  all  present  heard  the  narrative 
with  a  marked  and  approving  interest. 
When  Mary  had  done,  my  grandmother 
kissed  her,  and  Patt,the  generous  creature, 
encircled  her  waist,  with  the  tenderness 
and  affection  of  a  sister,  who  felt  for  all 
the  trials  the  other  had  endured. 

"It  seems,  then,  we  owe  our  safety  to 
Mar}:,  after  all !  "•  exclaimed  my  good 
grandmother  ;  "  without  her  care  and 
Watchfulness,  Hugh  might,  most  probably 
would,  have  remained  on  the  lawn,  until 
it  was  too  late  to  save  the  house  or  us." 

"That  is  not  all,"  added  uncle  Ro. 
"Any  one  could  have  cried  '  fire,'  or'given 
a  senseless  alarm,  but  it  is  evident  from 
Miss  Warren's  account,  unpremeditated 
and  artless  as  it  is,  that,  but  for  the  cool 
and  discreet  manner  in  whicli  she  played 
her  part,  not  one-half  of  that  which  has 
been  done  would  have  been  effected,  and 
that  the  house  might  have  been  lost.  Nay, 
had  these  fellows  surprised  Hugh,  instead 
of  Hugh's  surprising  them,  we  might  have 
been  called  on  to  deplore  his  loss." 

I  saw  a  common  shudder  in  Patt  and 
Mary,  as  they  stood  encircling  each  other 
with  their  arms;  but  the  last  was  evident- 
ly so  pained,  that  I  interfered  for  her 
relief. 

"  I  do  not  see  any  possibility  of  escape 
for  these  incendiaries,"  I  said,  turning  to 
my  uncle,  "under  the  testimony  that  can 


be  offered,  and  am  surprised  to  hear  jrou 
suggest  a  doubt  of  the  result  of  the 
trial." 

"  You  feel  and  reason  like  a  very  young 
man,  Hugh,  one  who  fancies  things  are 
much  nearer  what  they  ought  to  be  than 
facts  will  sustain.  Justice  is  blind,  nowa- 
days, not  as  a  proof  of  impartially,  but 
as  a  proof  that  she  too  often  sees  only  one 
side  of  a  question.  How  will  they  escape  ? 
Perhaps  the  jury  may  fancy  setting  fire  to 
a  pile  of  wood  and  certain  chairs  is  not 
setting  fire  to  a  house,  let  the  animus  be 
as  plain  as  the  noses  on  their  faces.  Mark 
me,  Hugh  Littlepage ;  one  month  will  not 
go  by,  before  the  events  of  this  very  night 
will  be  tortured  into  an  argument  in  favor 
of  anti-rentism." 

A  common  exclamation,  in  which  even 
my  grandmother  joined,  expressed  the 
g-eneral  dissent  from  this  opinion. 

"It  is  all  very  well,  ladies,"  answered 
my  uncle  Ro,  coolly — "  all  well  enoughr 
Master  Hugh;  but  let  the  issue  tell  its  own 
story.  I  have  heard  already  other  abuses 
of  the  anti-renters  urged  as  a  reason  why 
the  laws  should  be  changed,  in  order  that 
men  may  not  be  tempted  beyond  their 
strength ;  and  why  not  use  the  same  rea- 
soning in  favor  of  this  crime  when  it  has 
been  used  already,  in  cases  of  murder  ? 
'  The  leasehold  tenures  make  men  commit 
murder,'  it  is  said,  '  and  they  oug-ht  to  be 
destroyed  themselves.'  '  The  leasehold  ten- 
ures make  men  commit  arson,'  it  will 
now  be  said,  '  and  who  desires  to  retain 
laws  that  induce  men  to  commit  arson  ?  '  " 

"  On  the  same  principle  it  might  be 
pretended  there  should  be  no  such  thing- 
as  personals,  as  they  tempt  men,  beyond 
what  they  can  bear,  to  commit  petty  lar- 
ceny." 

"No  doubt  it  could  and  no  doubt  it 
would,  if  political  supremacy  were  to  be 
the  reward.  There  is  nothing — no  fallacy, 
no  moral  sophism,  that  would  not  be 
used  to  obtain  such  an  end.  But  it  is  late, 
and  we  ought  to  bethink  us  of  disposing 
of  the  prisoners  for  the  night — what 
means  this  light  ?  The  house  is  not  on 
fire  after  all  ?  " 

Sure  enough,  notwithstanding*  the  close 
shutters,    and     drawn    curtains    of    my 
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grandmother's  dressing-room,  an  unusual 
light  had  penetrated  to  the  place,  filling 
us  with  sudden  and  intense  alarm.  I 
opened  the  door  and  found  the  passage 
illuminated,  though  all  within  appeared 
tranquil  and  safe.  There  was  a  clamor 
in  the  court,  however,  and  presently  the 
fearful  warwhoop  of  the  savages  arose  on 
the  night  air.  The  cries  came  from  with- 
out, as  I  fancied,  and  rushing  to  the  little 
door,  I  was  on  the  lawn  in  a  moment, 
when  the  mystery  was  solved.  An  exten- 
sive haybarn,  one  well  filled  with  the  re- 
mainder of  last  year's  crops,  was  on  fire, 
sending  its  forged  and  waving  tongues  of 
flame  at  least  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air. 
It  was  merely  a  new  argument  against 
the  leasehold  tenures,  and  in  favor  of  the 
"  spirit  of  the  institutions,"  a  little  vividly 
pressed  on  the  human  senses.  Next  year, 
it  ma3r  figure  in  the  message  of  a  gover- 
nor, or  the  philanthropical  efforts  of  some 
Albany  orator,  if  the  same  "spirit  "  pre- 
vail in  the  "institutions,"  as  would  seem 
to  prevail  this  !  Is  a  contract  to  be  tol- 
erated which  induces  freemen  to  set  barns 
on  fire  ? 

The  barn  that  had  been  set  on  fire  stood 
on  the  flats,  below  the  cliff,  and  fully  half 
a  mile  away  from  the  'Nest.  The  con- 
flagration made  a  most  brilliant  blaze, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  produced  an 
intense  light.  The  loss  to  myself  did  not 
exceed  a  few  hundred  dollars ;  and,  while 
this  particular  argument  in  favor  of  anti- 
rentism  was  not  entirely  agreeable,  it 
was  not  so  grave  as  it  might  have  been, 
had  it  been  urged  on  other  buildings,  and 
in  the  same  mode.  In  other  words,  I  was 
not  so  much  distressed  with  my  loss  as 
not  to  be  able  to  see  the  beauty  of  the 
scene ;  particularly  as  my  uncle  Ro  whis- 
pered that  Dunning  had  caused  an  insur- 
ance to  be  effected  in  the  Saratoga  Mutual 
Assurance,  which  would  probably  place  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  tenants  in  the 
unlooked-for  category  of  those  who  were 
to  pay  for  their  own  frolic. 

As  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  saving  the 
barn  and  ricks,  and  Miller  with  his  people 
had  already  descended  to  the  spot  to  look 
after  the  fences,  and  any  other  object  that 
might  be  endangered  by  the  flying  em- 


bers, there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but 
to  remain  passive  spectators.     Truly,  the 
scene  was  one   worthy  of  being  viewed,' 
and  is  not  altogether  unfit  for  description. 

The  light  of  that  burning  barn  extended 
for  a  great  distance,  shining  like  what  it 
was,  an "  evil  deed  in  a  naughty  world  ;  " 
for,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority 
of  Shakespeare,  it  is  your  "evil  deeds," 
after  all,  that  produce  the  brightest 
blazes,  and  which  throw  their  beams  the 
farthest,  in  this  state  of  probation  in 
which  we  live. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  that 
remarkable  scene  were  the  true  and  the 
false  redskins  —  the  "  Indians  "  and  the 
"Injins  " — both  of  whom  were  in  motion 
on  the  meadows,  and  both  of  whom  were 
distinctly  visible  to  us  where  we  stood,  on 
the  cliffs  (the  ladies  being  at  their  cham- 
ber windows),  though  I  daresay  they 
were  not  quite  so  obvious  to  each  other. 

The  Indians  had  formed  themselves  into 
a  very  open  order,  and  were  advancing 
toward  the  other  party  in  a  stealthy  man- 
ner, by  creeping  on  all-fours,  or  crouching 
like  catamounts  to  the  earth,  and  avail- 
ing themselves  of  everything  like  a  cover 
that  offered.  The  burning  barn  was  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  was  a  princi- 
pal reason  that  the  "Injins"  were  not 
sooner  aware  of  the  risk  they  ran.  The 
last  were  a  whooping,  shouting,  dancing, 
leaping  band,  of  some  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
"disguised  and  armed,"  who  were  quite 
near  enough  to  the  conflagration  to  enjoy 
it,  without  being  so  near  as  to  be  neces- 
sarily connected  with  it.  We  understood 
their  presence  and  antics  to  be  intended 
as  so  many  intimations  of  the  secret 
agency  they  had  had  in  the  depredations 
of  the  night,  and  as  so  many  warnings 
how  I  withstood  the  "  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tutions." 

Manytongues,  who  had  certain  vague 
notions  of  the  necessity  of  his  keeping  on 
the  windy  side  of  the  law,  did  not  accom- 
pany his  red  brethren,  but  came  through 
the  gateway  and  joined  my  uncle  and  my- 
self, as  we  stood  beneath  the  cover  of  a 
noble  chestnut,  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff, 
watching  the  course  of  things  on  the 
meadow.     I  expressed  my  surprise  at  see- 


Tlie  sight  of  this  weapon  secured  the  victory,  the  black-faced  villain 
shrinking  back  iuto  a  corner  begging  piteously  not  to  be  shot. 
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ing  him  there,  and  inquired  if  his  presence 
might  not  be  needed  b}r  Flintyheart  or 
Prairie  Are. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  colonel,"  he  an- 
swered, with  perfect  coolness.  "  The 
savages  have  no  great  need  of  an  intar- 
preter  in  the  business  they  are  on ;  and 
if  harm  comes  of  the  meetin',  it's  perhaps 
best  that  the  two  parties  should  not  un- 
derstand each  other,  in  which  case  it 
might  all  be  looked  on  as  an  accident.  I 
hope  they'll  not  be  particular  about  scalps 
— for  I  told  Flintyheart,  as  he  was  leav- 
ing us,  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
world  did  not  like  to  be  scalped." 

This  was  the  only  encouragement  we 
received  from  the  interpreter,  who  ap- 
peared to  think  that  matters  were  now  in 
the  right  train,  and  that  every  difficulty 
would  soon  be  disposed  of  secundum 
artem.  The  Injins,  however,  viewed  the 
affair  differently,  having  no  wish  for  a 
serious  brush  with  any  one;  much  less 
with  enemies  of  the  known  character  of 
redskins.  How  they  ascertained  the  pres- 
ence of  their  foe  I  cannot  say,  though  it 
is  probable  some  one  saw  them  stealing 
along  the  meadows,  in  spite  of  all  their 
care,  and  gave  the  alarm.  Alarm  it  was, 
sure  enough;  the  party  of  the  previous 
day  scarce  retreating  through  the  woods 
with  greater  haste  than  the  "disguised 
and  armed  "  now  vanished. 

Such  has  been  the  fact,  as  respects  these 
men,  in  every  instance  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  in  contact  with  armed  bodies, 
though  much  inferior  to  to  their  own  in 
numbers.  Fierce  enough,  and  even  bru- 
tal, on  a  variety  of  occasions  in  which 
individuals  have  become  subject  to  their 
power,  in  all  cases  in  which  armed  parties, 
however  small,  have  been  sent  against 
them,  they  have  betrayed  timidity  and  a 
dread  of  making  that  very  apjpealto  force, 
which,  by  their  own  previous  acts,  they 
had  insolently  invited.  Is  it  then  true, 
that  these  soi-disant  "Injins"  have  not 
the  ordinary  courage  of  their  race,  and 
that  they  are  less  than  Americans  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  below  the  level 
of  all  around  them  in  spirit  ?  Such  is  not 
the  case.  The  consciousness  of  guilt  has 
made  them  cowards;    they  have   found 


1  "that  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of 
strength,"  and  have  shrunk  from  con- 
flicts, in  which  the  secret  warnings  that 
come  from  on  high  have  told  them  that 
they  were  embodied  in  a  wicked  cause, 
and  contending  for  the  attainment  of 
wrong  ends  by  unjustifiable  means.  Their 
conduct  proves  how  easy  it  would  have 
been  to  suppress  their  depredations  at  the 
earliest  day,  by  a  judicious  application  of 
the  power  of  the  State,  and  how  much 
they  have  to  answer  for  who  have  neg- 
lected their  duty  in  this  particular. 

As  soon  as  Flintyheart  and  his  follow- 
ers acertained  that  the  "  disguised  and 
armed  "  were  actually  off  again,  and  that 
they  were  not  to  pass  the  morning  in  a 
skirmish,  as  no  doubt  each  man  among 
them  had  hoped  would  be  the  case,  they 
set  up  such  whoops  and  cries  as  had  not 
been  heard  on  those  meadows  during  the 
last  eighty  years.  The  period  went  be- 
yond the  memory  of  man  since  Indian 
warfare  had  existed  at  Ravensnest,  a  few 
false  alarms  in  the  Revolution  excepted. 
The  effect  of  these  yells  was  to  hasten  the 
retreat,  as  was  quite  apparent  to  us  on 
the  cliffs ;  but  the  sagacious  warriors  of 
the  prairies  knew  too  much  to  expose  their 
persons  by  approaching  nearer  to  the 
blazing  barn  than  might  be  prudent.  On 
the  contrary,  seemingly  satisfied  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done,  and  disdaining  a 
parade  of  service  where  no  service  was  to 
be  effected,  they  slowly  retired  from  the 
meadows,  regaining  the  cliffs  by  means 
known  to  themselves. 

This  military  demonstration,  on  the 
part  of  our  red  brethren,  was  not  without 
its  useful  consequences.  It  gave  the 
"  Injins  "  an  intimation  of  watchfulness, 
and  of  a  readiness  to  meet  them  that  pre- 
vented any  new  alarm  that  night  and  sat- 
isfied everybody  at  the  'Nest  that  our 
immediate  danger  had  come  to  an  end. 
Not  only  was  this  the  feeling  of  m3r  uncle 
and  myself,  but  it  was  also  the  feeling  of 
the  females,  as  we  found  on  returning  to 
the  house,  who  had  witnessed  all  that 
passed  from  the  upper  windows.  After  a 
short  interview  with  my  grandmother, 
she  consented  to  retire,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  setting  a  lookout,  and  dis- 
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missing-  everybody  to  their  beds  again. 
Many  tongues  took  charge  of  the  watch, 
though  he  laughed  at  the  probability  of 
there  being  any  further  disturbance  that 
night. 

"As  for  the  redskins/',  he  said,  "they 
would  as  soon  sleep  out  under  the  trees, 
at  this  season  of  the  3Tear,  as  sleep  under 
a  roof ;  and  as  for  waking — cats  a'n't 
their  equals.  No — no — colonel ;  leave  it 
all  to  me,  and  I'll  can-y  yon  through  the 
night  as  quietly  as  if  we  were  on  the  prer- 
ies  and  living  under  good  wholesome  prer- 
ie  law." 

"  As  quietly,  as  if  we  were  on  the  prair- 
ies !  "  We  had  then  reached  that  pass  in 
New  York,  that  after  one  burning",  a  citi- 
zen might  really  hope  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  his  night  as  quietly  as  if  he  were  on 
the  prairies  !  And  there  was  that  frothy, 
lumbering,  useless  machine,  called  a  gov- 
ernment, at  Albany,  within  fifty  miles  of 
us,  as  placid,  as  self-satisfied,  as  much 
convinced  that  this  was  the  greatest  peo- 
ple on  earth,  and  itself  their  illustrious 
representatives,  as  if  the  disturbed  coun- 
ties were  so  many  gardens  of  Eden,  before 
sin  and  transgression  had  become  known 
to  it!  If  it  was  doing  anything  in  the 
premises,  it  was  probabry  calculating  the 
minimum  the"  tenant  should  pay  for  the 
landlord's  land,  when  the  latter  might  be 
sufficiently  worried  to  part  with  his  estate. 
Perhaps  it  was  illustrating  its  notions  of 
liberty,  by  naming  the  precise  sum  that 
one  citizen  ought  to  accept,  in  order  that 
the  covetous  longings  of  another  should  be 
satisfied  ! 

I  was  about  to  retire  to  my  bed,  for  the 
first  time  that  night,  when  my  uncle  Ro 
remarked  it  might  be  well  to  see  one  of 
our  prisoners  at  least.  Orders  had  been 
given  to  unbind  the  wretched  men,  and  to 
keep  them  in  an  empty  store-room  which 
had  no  available  outlet  but  the  door. 
Thither  we  then  repaired,  and  of  cause 
were  admitted  by  the  sentinels  without  a 
question.  Seneca  Newcome  was  startled 
at  my  appearance,  and  I  confess  I  was 
myself  embarrassed  how  to  address  him, 
from  a  wish  to  say  nothing  that  might 
appear  exultation  on  one  side  or  conces- 
sion  on  the  other.     My  uncle,  however, 


had  no  such  scruples,  probably  from  bet- 
ter knowing  his  man ;  accordingly,  he 
came  to  the  point  at  once. 

"The  evil  spirit  must  have  got  great 
ascendencj'-  in  the  county,  Seneca  New-- 
come, when  men  of  your  knowledge  dip  so 
deeply  into. his  designs,"  said  Mr.  Little- 
page,  sternly.  "  What  has  my  nephew 
ever  done  to  incite  you  to  come  into  his 
house,  as  an  incendia  r3%  like  a  thief  in  the 
night?" 

"Ask  me  no  questions,  Mr.  Littlepage," 
surlily  replied  the  attorney,  "  for  I  shall 
answer  none." 

"And  this  miserable  misguided  creat- 
ure who  has  been  your  companion.  The 
last  we  saw  of  these  two  men,  Hugh,  they 
were  quarreling  in  the  highway,  like  cat 
and  dog,  and  there  are  signs  about  their 
faces  that  the  interview  became  still  more 
hostile  than  it  had  been,  after  we  left 
them." 

"And  here  we  find  them  together,  com- 
panions in  an  enterprise  of  life  anc 
death!" 

"  It  is  ever  thus  with  rogues.  They 
will  push  their  quarrels  to  extremities, 
and  make  them  up  in  an  hour,  when  the 
demon-  of  rapine  points  to  an  object  for 
common  plunder.  You  see  the  same 
spirit  in  politics,  ay,  and  even  in  religion. 
Men  that  have  lived  in  hostility  for  half 
their  lives,  contending  for  selfish  objects, 
wall  suddenly  combine  their  powers  to  at- 
tain a  common  end,  and  work  together 
like  the  most  true-hearted  friends,  so  long 
as  they  see  a  chance  of  effecting  their 
wishes.  If  honesty  were  only  one-half  as 
active  as  roguery  it  would  fare  better 
than  it  does.  But  the  honest  man  has  his 
scruples  ;  his  self-respect ;  his  consistency, 
and,  most  of  all,  his  principles,  to  mark 
out  his  course,  and  he  cannot  turn  aside 
at  each  new  impulse,  like  your  pure 
knave,  to  convert  enemies  into  friends. 
and  friends  into  enemies.  And  you," 
turning  to  Josh  Brigham,  who  was  look- 
ing surlily  on — "  who  have  actual^  been 
eating  Hugh  Littlepage's  bread,  what 
has  he  done  that  you  should  come  at  mid- 
night to  burn  him  up  like  a  caterpillar  in 
the  spring  ?  " 

"  He  has  had  his  farm  long  enough  "— 
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muttered  the  fellow — "  It's  time  that  poor 
folks  had  some  chance." 

My  uncle  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  then, 
as  if  he  suddenly  recollected  himself,  he 
lifted  his  hat,  bowed  like  a  thoroughbred 
gentleman  as  he  was,  when  he  chose  to 
be,  wished  Seneca  good-night  and  walked 
away.  As  we  retired  he  expressed  his 
conviction  of  the  uselessness  of  remon- 
strance in  this  case,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  suffering  the  law  to  take  its  own  course. 
It  might  be  unpleasant  to  see  a  Newcome 
actually  hanged,  but  nothing  short  of  that 
operation,  he  felt  persuaded,  would  ever 
fetch  up  the  breed  in  its  evil  course. 
Wearied  with  all  that  had  passed,  I  now 
went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly  for  the 
succeeding  seven  hours.  As  the  house 
was  kept  quiet  by  orders,  everj'body  re- 
paired the  lost  time,  the  'Nest  being  as 
quiet  as  in  those  days  in  which  the  law 
ruled  in  the  republic. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

"  Well  may  we  sing  her  beauties 

This  pleasant  land  of  ours, 
Her  sunny  smiles,  her  golden  fruits, 

And  all  her  world  of  flowers. 
And  well  would  they  persuade  us  now, 

In  moments  all  too  dear, 
That,  sinful  though  our  hearts  may  be, 

We  have  our  Eden  here."— Simms. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday.  I  did 
not  rise  until  nine,  and  when  I  withdrew 
the  curtains  and  opened  the  shutters  of 
my  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
lawn,  and  the  fields  beyond  it,  and  the 
blue  void  that  canopied  all,  I  thought  a 
lovelier  day,  or  one  more  in  harmony 
with  the  tranquil  character  of  the  whole 
scene,  never  shone  from  the  heavens.  I 
threw  up  the  sash,  and  breathed  the 
morning  air  which  filled  my  dressing- 
room,  pregnant  with  the  balms  and 
odors  of  the  hundred  sweet-smelling 
flowers  and  plants  that  embellished  the 
shrubberies.  The  repose  of  the  Sabbath 
seemed  to  rest  on  man  and  beast ;  the 
bees  and  humming-birds  that  buzzed 
about  the  flowers,  even  at  their  usual 
pursuits,  seemed  as  if  conscious  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  day.     I  think  no  one  can 


be  insensible  to  the  difference  that,  there 
is  between  a  Sabbath  in  the  country  and 
any  other  day  of  the  week.  Most  of  this, 
doubtless,  is  the  simple  consequence  of 
abstaining  from  labor;  but,  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  festival,  its  usual 
observances,  and  the  holy  calm  that  ap- 
pears to  reign  around,,  it  is  so  very  obvi- 
ous and  impressive,  that  a  Sunday  in  a 
mild  day  in  June  is  to  me  ever  a  delicious 
resting-place;  as  a  mere  poetical  pause  in 
the  bustling  and  turmoil  of  this  world's 
time.  Such  a  day  was  that  which  suc- 
ceeded the  night  through  which  we  had 
just  passed,  and  it  came  most  opportunely 
to  soothe  the  spirits,  tranquilize  the  ap- 
prehensions, and  afford  a  moment  for 
sober  reflection. 

There  lay  the  smoldering  ruins  of  the 
barn,  it  is  true ;  a  blackened  monument 
of  a  wicked  deed ;  but  the  mood  which 
had  produced  this  waste  and  wrong  ap- 
peared to  have  passed  away ;  and  in  all 
other  respects,  far  and  near,  the  farms  of 
Ravensnest  had  never  spread  themselves 
before  the  eye  in  colors  more  in  consonance 
with  the  general  benevolence  of  a  bountiful 
nature.  For  a  moment,  as  I  gazed  on 
the  broad  view,  I  felt  all  my  earlier  in- 
terests in  it  revive,  and  am  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  a  profound  feeling  of  grati- 
tude to  God  came  over  me  when  I  recol- 
lected it  was  by  his  Providence  I  was  born 
the  heir  to  such  a  scene,  instead  of  having 
my  lot  cast  among  the  serfs  and  depend- 
ents of  other  regions. 

After  standing  at  the  window  a  minute, 
in  contemplation  of  that  pleasing  view,  I 
drew  back,  suddenly  and  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
combination  that  existed  to  rob  me  of  my 
rights  in  it.  America  no  longer  seemed 
America  to  my  eyes ;  but  in  place  of  its 
ancient  submission  to  the  law,  its  quick 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,,  its 
sober  and  discriminating  liberty,  which 
equally  avoided  submission  to  the  injus- 
tice of  power  and  the  excesses  of  popular 
delusions,  there  had  been  substituted  the 
rapacity  of  the  plunderer,  rendered  for- 
midable by  the  insidious  manner  in  which 
it  was  interwoven  with  political  machin- 
ery, and  the  truckling  of  the  wretches  in- 
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trusted  with  authority;  men  who  were 
playing"  into  the  hands  of  demagogues, 
solely  in  order  to  secure  majorities  to  per- 
petuate their  own  influence.  Was,  then, 
the  State  really  so  corrupt  as  to  lend  it- 
self to  projects  as  base  as  those  openly 
maintained  by  the  anti  -  renters  ?  Far 
from  it :  four  men  out  of  five,  if  not  a 
larger  proportion,  must  be,  and  indeed 
are,  sensible  of  the  ills  that  their  success 
would  entail  on  the  community,  and  would 
lift  up  heart  and  hand  to-morrow  to  put 
them  down  totally  and  without  pity ;  but 
they  have  made  themselves  slaves  of  the 
lamp  ;  have  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  party, 
and  dare  not  oppose  their  leaders,  who 
wield  them  as  Napoleon  wielded  his 
masses,  to  further  private  views,  apos- 
trophizing and  affecting  an  homage  to 
liberty  all  the  while  !  Such  is  the  history 
of  man  ! 

When  the  family  met  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  a  singular  tranquillity  prevailed 
among  us.  As  for  my  grandmother,  I 
knew  her  spirit  and  early  experience,  and 
was  not  so  much  surprised  to  find  her 
calm  and  reasonable  ;  but  these  qualities 
seemed  imparted  to  her  four  young  com- 
panions also.  Patt  could  laugh,  and 
yield  to  her  buoyant  spirits,  just  the 
same  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  while 
my  uncle's  other  wards  maintained  a 
lady-like  quiet,  that  denoted  anything 
but  apprehension.  Mary  Warren,  how- 
ever, surprised  me  by  her  air  and  deport- 
ment. There  she  sat,  in  her  place  at  the 
table,  looking,  if  possible,  the  most  femi- 
nine, gentle,  and  timid  of  the  four.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the  blushing,  retir- 
ing, modest,  pretty  daughter  of  the  rec- 
tor could  be  the  prompt,  decided,  and 
clear-headed  young  girl  who  had  been  of 
so  much  service  to  me  the  past  night,  and 
to  whose  coolness  and  discretion,  indeed, 
we  were  all  indebted  for  the  roof  that  was 
over  our  heads,  and  some  of  us,  most 
probably,  for  our  lives. 

Notwithstanding  this  air  of  tranquillity, 
the  breakfast  was  a  silent  and  thought- 
ful meal.  Most  of  the  conversation  was 
between  my  uncle  and  grandmother,  and 
a  portion  of  it  related  to  the  disposal  of 
the  prisoners.     There  was  no  magistrate 


within  several  miles  of  the  'Nest,  bul 
those  who  were  tainted  with  anti-rentism  ; 
and  to  carry  Seneca  and  his  companion 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  this  char- 
acter, would  be,  in  effect,  to  let  them  go 
at  large.  Nominal  bail  would  be  taken, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  the  constable 
employed  would  have  suffered  a  rescue, 
did  they  even  deem  it  necessary  to  go 
through  this  parade  of  performing  their 
duties.  My  uncle,  consequently,  adopted 
the  following  plan.  He  had  caused  the 
two  incendiaries  to  be  transferred  to  the 
old  farm-house,  which  happened  to  con- 
tain a  perfectly  dry  and  empty  cellar,  and 
which  had  much  of  the  security  of  a  dun- 
geon, without  the  usual  defects  of  ob- 
scurity and  dampness. 

The  red-men  had  assumed  the  office  of 
sentinels,  one  having  his  station  at  the 
door,  while  another  watched  near  a  win- 
dow which  admitted  the  light,  while  it 
was  scarcely  large  enough  to  permit  the 
human  body  to  squeeze  through  it.  The 
interpreter  had  received  instructions  from 
the  agent  to  respect  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath ;  and  no  movement  being  contem- 
plated for  the  day,  this  little  duty  just 
suited  their  lounging,  idle  habits,  when  in 
a  state  of  rest.  Food  and  water,  of  course, 
had  not  been  forgotten ;  and  there  my 
uncle  Ro  had  left  that  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness, intending  to  have  the  delinquents 
carried  to  a  distant  magistrate,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  county,  early  on  Monday 
morning.  As  for  the  disturbers  of  the 
past  night,  no  signs  of  them  were  any 
longer  visible;  and  there  being  little  ex- 
tensive cover  near  the  'Nest,  no  appre- 
hension was  felt  of  any  surprise. 

We  were  still  at  breakfast,  when  the 
tone  of  St.  Andrew's  bell  came  floating, 
plaintivety,  through  the  air,  as  a  sum- 
mons to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  services 
of  the  day.  It  was  little  more  than  a  mile 
to  the  church,  and  the  younger  ladies  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  walk.  My  grand- 
mother, attended  by  her  son,  therefore, 
alone  used  the  carriage,  while  we  young 
people  went  off  in  a  body,  on  foot,  half  an 
hour  before  the  ringing  of  the  second  bell. 
Considering  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  history  of  the  past  night,  I  was  as- 
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tonished  at  my  own  indifference  on  this 
occasion,  no  less  than  at  that  of  my 
charming-  companions  ;  nor  was  it  long 
before  I  gave  utterance  to  the  feeling. 

"  This  America  of  ours  is  a  queer  place, 
it  must  be  admitted,"  I  cried,  as  we 
crossed  the  lawn  to  take  a  foot-path 
that  would  lead  us,  by  pleasant  past- 
ures, quite  to  the  church-door,  without 
entering  the  highway,  except  to  cross  it 
once ;  "  here  we  have  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood as  tranquil  as  if  crime  never  dis- 
turbed it,  though  it  is  not  yet  a  dozen 
hours  since  riot,  arson,  and  perhaps  mur- 
der, were  in  the  contemplation  of  hun- 
dreds of  those  who  live  on  every  side  of 
us.     The  change  is  wonderful  !  " 

'■*  But,  you  will  remember  it  is  Sunday, 
Hugh,"  put  in  Patt.  "All  summer,  when 
Sunday  has  come,  we  have  had  a  respite 
from  disturbances  and  fears.  In  this  part 
of  the  country,  the  people  are  too  religious 
to  think  of  desecrating  the  Sabbath  by 
violence  and  armed  bands.  The  anti- 
renters  would  lose  more  than  they  would 
gain  by  pursuing  a  different  course." 

I  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  believing 
this,  it  being  no  unusual  thing,  among  us, 
to  find  observances  of  this  nature  clinging 
to  the  habits  of  thousands,  long  after  the 
devout  feeling  which  had  first  instilled  it 
into  the  race  has  become  extinct.  Some- 
tning  very  like  it  prevails  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  among  even  higher  and  more 
intellectual  classes,  where  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  find  the  most  profound  outward 
respect  manifested  toward  the  altar  and 
its  rites,  by  men  who  live  in  the  hourly 
neglect  of  the  first  and  plainest  commands 
of  the  decalogue.  We  are  not  alone, 
therefore,  in  this  pharisaical  spirit,  which 
exists,  in  some  mode  or  other,  wherever 
man  himself  is  to  be  found. 

But  this  equivocal  piety  was  certainly 
manifested  to  a  striking  degree,  that  day, 
at  Ravensnest.  The  very  men  who  were 
almost  desperate  in  their  covetous  long- 
ings appeared  at  church,  and  went  through 
the  service  with  as  much  seeming  devotion 
as  if  conscious  of  no  evil ;  and  a  general 
truce  appeared  to  prevail  in  the  country, 
notwithstanding  there  must  have  been 
much  bitterness  of  feeling  among  the  dis- 


comfited. Nevertheless,  I  could  detect  in 
the  countenances  of  many  of  the  old  ten- 
ants of  the  family  an  altered  expression, 
and  a  coldness  of  the  eye,  which  bespoke 
anything  but  the  ancient  friendly  feeling 
which  had  so  long  existed  between  us.  The 
solution  was  very  simple;  demagogues  had 
stirred  up  the  spirit — not  of  the  institu- 
tions, but  —  of  covetousness,  in  their 
breasts;  and  so  long  as  that  evil  ten- 
dency predominated,  there  was  little  room 
for  better  feelings. 

u  Now  I  shall  have  another  look  at  the 
canopied  pew,"  I  cried,  as  we  entered 
the  last  field,  on  our  way  to  the  church. 
"  That  offensive,  but  unoffending  object, 
had  almost  gone  out  of  my  mind's  eye, 
until  my  uncle  recollected  it,  by  intimat- 
ing that  Jack  Dunning,  as  he  calls  his 
friend  and  council,  had  written  him  it  must 
come  down." 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dunning  altogether," 
answered  Martha,  quickly.  "  I  wish  with 
all  my  heart,  Hugh,  you  would  order  that 
hideous-looking  thing  to  be  taken  away 
this  very  week." 

"  Why  this  earnestness,  my  dear  Patt  ? 
There  has  the  hideous  thing  been  ever 
since  the  church  was  built,  and  which  is 
now  these  threescore  years,  and  no  harm 
has  come  of  it,  as  I  know." 

"It  is  harm  to  be  so  ugly.  It  disfigures 
the  church ;  and  then  I  do  not  think  dis- 
tinctions of  that  sort  are  proper  for  the 
house  of  God.  I  know  this  ever  has  been 
my  grandmother's  opinion ;  but  finding 
her  father-in-law  and  husband  desirous 
of  such  an  ornament,  she  consented  in 
silence,  during  their  lives." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  all  this,  Miss 
Warren,"  I  asked,  turning  to  my  com- 
panion, for  by  some  secret  influence  I  was 
walking  at  her  side.  "Are  you  'up 
canopy  '  or  '  down  canopy  ?  '  " 

"'Down  canopy,'"  answered  Mary, 
firmly.  "I  am  of  Mrs.  Littlepage's  opin- 
ion, that  churches  ought  to  contain  as 
little  as  possible  to  mark  worldly  distinc- 
tions. Such  distinctions  are  inseparable 
from  life,  I  know ;  but  it  is  to  prepare 
for  death  that  we  enter  such  build- 
ings." 

"  And  your  father,  Miss  Warren — have 
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yoxx  ever  heard  him  speak  of  my  unfortu- 
nate pew  ?  " 

Mary  hesitated  an  instant,  changed 
color,  then  looked  up  into  my  face  with  a 
countenance  so  ingenuous  and  lovely  that 
I  would  have  forgiven  ber  even  a  severe 
comment  on  some  act  of  folly  of  my 
own. 

"My  father  is  an  advocate  for  doing 
away  with  pews  altogether,"  she  an- 
swered, "and,  of  course,  can  have  no 
particular  wish  to  preserve  yours.  He 
tells  me  that  in  the  churches  of  the  Ro- 
manists the  congregation  sit,  stand,  or 
kneel,  promiscuously  before  the  altar,  or 
crowd  around  the  pulpit,  without  any 
distinction  of  rank  or  persons.  Surely, 
that  is  better  than  bringing  into  the  very 
temple  the  most  pitiful  of  all  worldly 
classifications,  that  of  mere  money." 

"  It  is  better,  Miss  Warren ;  and  I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  the  custom  could  be 
adopted  here.  But  the  church  that  might 
best  dispense  with  the  support  obtained 
from  pews,  and  which  by  its  size  and 
architecture  is  best  fitted  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  a  new  mode,  has  gone  on  in  the 
old  waj7,  I  understand,  and  has  its  pews 
as  well  as  another." 

"Do  we  get  our  custom  from  England, 
Hugh  !  "  demanded  Martha. 

"Assuredly;  as  we  do  most  others, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent.  The  property- 
notion  would  be  very  likely  to  prevail  in  a 
country  like  England  ;  and  then  it  is  not 
absolutely  true  that  everybody  sits  in 
common,  even  in, the  churches  of  the  con- 
tinent of  the  old  world.  The  seigneur, 
under  the  old  regime,  in  France,  had  his 
pew,  usually  ;  and  high  dignitaries  of  the 
State  in  no  country  are  found  mingling 
with  the  mass  of  worshipers,  unless  it  be 
in  good  company.  It  is  true,  a  duchesse 
will  kneel  in  the  crowd,  in  most  Romish 
churches,  in  the  towns,  for  there  are  too 
many  such  persons  to  accommodate  all 
with  privileged  seats,  and  such  honors  are 
reserved  for  the  very  great ;  but  in  the 
country  there  are  commonly  pews,  in  by- 
places,  for  the  great  personages  of  the 
neighborhood.  We  are  not  quite  so  bad 
as  we  fancy  ourselves,  in  this  particular, 
though  we  might  be  better." 


"  But  you  will  allow  that  a  canopied 
pew  is  unsuited  to  this  country,  brother?" 

"  Not  more  to  this  than  to  any  other. 
I  agree  that  it  is  unsuited  to  all  places  of 
worship,  where  the  pettj-  differences  be- 
tween men,  which  are  created  by  their 
own  usages,  should  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance, in  the  direct  presence,  as  it  might 
be,  of  the  power  of  God.  But,  in  this 
country,  I  find  a  spirit  rising,  which  some 
persons  would  call  the  '  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tutions,' that  is  forever  denying  men  re- 
wards, and  honors,  and  credit  exactly  in 
the  degree  in  whicb  they  deserve  them. 
The  moment  a  citizen's  head  is  seen  above 
the  crowd  of  faces  around  him,  it  becomes 
the  mark  of  rotten  eggs,  as  if  he  were 
raised  in  the  pillory,  and  his  fellow-creat- 
ures would  not  tolerate  any  difference  in 
moral  stature." 

"How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the 
great  number  of  Catos,  and  Brutuses,  not 
to  say  of  the  Gracchi,  that  are  to  be  found 
among  us  ?  "  asked  Mary  Warren  slyly. 

"Oh!  these  are  the  mere  creatures  of 
part3r — great  men  for  the  nonce.  They 
are  used  to  serve  the  purposes  of  factions, 
and  are  be-greated  for  the  occasion. 
Thus  it  is,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Catos 
you  mention  are  forgotten,  even  by  name, 
every  political  lustrum.  But  let  a  man 
rise,  independently  of  the  people,  by  his 
own  merit,  and  see  how  the  people  will  toler- 
ate him.  Thus  it  is  with  my  pew — it  is  a 
great  pew,  and  become  great  without  any 
agency  of  the  'folks;'  and  the  'folks' 
don't  like  it." 

The  girls  laughed  at  this  sally,  as  light- 
hearted,  happy  girls  will  laugh  at  any- 
thing of  the  sort ;  and  Patt  put  in  her 
retort,  in  her  own  direct,  spirited  manner. 

"  It  is  a  great  ugly  thing,  if  that  con- 
cession will  flatter  y our  vanity,"  she  said, 
"and  I  do  entreat  it  may  come  down 
greatly,  this  present  week.  Really,  you 
can  have  no  notion,  Hugh,  how  much  talk 
it  has  made  of  late." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  dear.  The 
talk  is  all  aimed  at  the  leases  ;  everything 
that  can  be  thought  of,  being  dragged 
into  the  account  against  us  poor  landlords, 
in  order  to  render  our  course  unpopular, 
and  thus  increase  the  chances  of  robbing 
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us  with  impunity.  The  good  people  of 
this  State  little  imagine  that  the  very 
evils  that  the  enemies  of  the  institutions 
have  long  predicted,  and  which  their 
friends  have  as  warmly  repudiated,  are 
noiv  actively  at  work  among  us,  and  that 
the  great  experiment  is  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  failing,  at  the  very  moment  the  peo- 
ple are  loudly  exulting  in  its  success. 
Let  this  attempt  on  property  succeed,  ever 

SO  indirectly,  AND  IT  WILL  BE  FOLLOWED 
UP  BY  OTHERS,  WHICH  WILL  AS  INEVITA- 
BLY DRIVE  US  INTO  DESPOTISM,  AS  A  REF- 
UGE AGAINST  ANARCHY,  AS  EFFECT  SUC- 
CEEDS to  cause.  The  danger  exists, 
now,  in  its  very  worst  form — that  of  polit- 
ical demagog-ism  —  and  must  be  met, 
face  to  face,  and  put  down  manfully,  and 
on  true  principles,  or,  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment, we  are  gone.  Cant  is  a  prevailing 
vice  of  the  nation,  more  especially  politi- 
cal and  religious  cant,  and  cant  can  never 
be  appeased  by  concessions.  My  canop}^ 
shall  stand,  so  long  as  anti-rentism  exists 
at  Ravensnest,  or  be  torn  down  bjT  vio- 
lence ;  when  men  return  to  their  senses, 
and  begin  to  see  the  just  distinctions  be- 
tween meum  and  tuum,  the  cook  may 
have  it  for  oven-wood,  any  day  in  the 
week." 

As  we  were  now  about  to  cross  the 
stile  that  communicated  with  the  high- 
way, directly  in  front  of  the  church,  the 
conversation  ceased,  as  unsuited  to  the 
place  and  the  occasion.  The  congregation 
of  St.  Andrew  Is  was  small,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  country  congregations  of 
its  sect,  which  are  commonly  regarded 
with  distrust  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  in  particular,  and  not  unfre- 
quentlywith  strong  aversion.  The  rowdy 
religion — half-cant,  half-blasphemy — that 
Cromwell  and  his  associates  entailed  on 
so  many  Englishmen,  but  which  was  not 
without  a  degree  of  ferocious,  narrow- 
minded  sincerity  about  it,  after  all,  has 
probably  been  transmitted  to  this  countiy, 
with  more  of  its  original  peculiarities  than 
exist,  at  the  present  day,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Much  of  the  narrow- 
mindedness  remains ;  but,  unhappily, 
when  liberality  does  begin  to  show  itself 
in  these  sects,  it  is  apt  to  take  the  char- 


acter of  latitudinarianism.  In  a  word, 
the  exaggerations  and  false  principles 
that  were  so  common  among  the  religious 
fanatics  of  the  American  colonies  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  burnt  witches, 
hanged  Quakers,  and  denounced  all  but 
the  elect  few,  are  now  running  their  nat- 
ural race,  with  the  goal  of  infidelity  in 
open  view  before  them.  Thus  will  it  be, 
also,  with  the  abuses  of  political  liberty, 
which  must  as  certainty  terminate  in  des- 
potism, unless  checked  in  season  ;  such 
being  not  the  *  spirit  of  the  institutions,'* 
but  the  tendency  of  human  nature,  as  con- 
nected with  everything  in  which  the  right 
is  abandoned  to  sustain  the  wrong. 

Mr.  Warren,  I  found,  was  a  popular 
preacher,  notwithstanding  the  disfavor 
with  which  his  sect  was  generally  re- 
garded. A  prejudiced  and  provincial  peo- 
ple were  naturally  disposed  to  look  at 
everything  that  differed  from  their  own 
opinions  and  habits  with  dislike ;  and  the 
simple  circumstance  that  he  belonged  to 
a  church  that  possessed  bishops,  was  of 
itself  tortured  into  a  proof  that  his  sect 
favored  aristocracj^  and  privileged  classes. 
It  is  true  that  nearly  every  other  sect  in 
the  country  had  orders  in  the  church, 
under  the  names  of  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons,  and  was  just  as  liable  to  the 
same  criticism;  but  then  they  did  not 
possess  bishops)  and  having  that  which 
we  do  not  happen  to  have  ourselves,  usu- 
ally constitutes  the  gist  of  an  offense,  in 
cases  of  this  sort.  Notwithstanding  these 
obstacles  to  popularity,  Mr.  Warren  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  around  him; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  none  the  less 
because,  of  all  the  clergy  in  that  vicinity, 
he  alone  had  dared  to  rebuke  the  spirit  of 
covetousness  that  was  abroad,  and  which 
it  suits  the  morals  of  some  among  us  to 
style  the  " spirit  of  the  institutions";  a 
duty  he  had  discharged  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  with  great  distinctness  and 
force,  though  temperately  and  under  the 
full  influence  of  a  profound  feeling  of 
Christian  charity.  This  conscientious 
course  had  given  rise  to  menaces  and 
anonymous  letters,  the  usual  recourse  of 
the  mean  and  cowardly ;  but  it  had  also 
increased  the  weight  of  his  character,  and 
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extorted  the  secret  deference  of  many  who 
would  gladly  have  entertained  a  different 
feeling-  toward  him,  had  it  been  in  their 
power. 

My  grandmother  and  uncle  were  already 
seated  in  the  canopied  pew  when  we  pedes- 
trians entered  the  church.  Mary  Warren 
turned  into  another  aisle  and  proceeded 
to  the  pew  reserved  for  the  rector,  accom- 
panied by  my  sister,  while  the  other  two 
ladies  passed  up  to  the  chancel  and  took 
their  customary  places.  I  followed,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  was  seated 
beneath  the  offensive  canopy,  vested  with 
all  the  rights  of  ownership.  By  the  term 
"canopy,"  however,  the  reader  is  not  to 
imagine  anything  like  festooned  drapery 
— crimson  colors  and  gilded  laces :  our 
ambition  had  never  soared  so  high.  The 
amount  of  the  distinction  between  this 
pew  and  any  other  in  the  church  was 
simply  this  :  it  was  larger  and  more  con- 
venient than  those  around  it,  an  advan- 
tage which  any  other  might  have  equally 
enjoyed  who  saw  fit  to  pay  for  it,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  us,  and  it  was  canopied 
with  a  heavy,  clumsy,  ill-shaped  sort  of  a 
roof  that  was  a  perfect  caricature  of  the 
celebrated  baldachino  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome.  The  first  of  these  advantages  prob- 
ably excited  no  particular  envy,  for  it 
came  within  the  common  rule  of  the  coun- 
try of  "  play  and  pay  ";^but  as  for  the 
canopy,  that  was  aristocratic  and  was  not 
to  be  tolerated.  Like  the  leasehold  ten- 
ure, it  was  opposed  to  the  '*  spirit  of  the 
institutions."  It  is  true,  it  did  no  real 
harm  as  an  existing  thing ;  it  is  true,  it 
had  a  certain  use  as  a  memorial  of  past 
opinions  and  customs  ;  it  is  true,  it  was 
property  and  could  not  be  touched  with- 
out interfering  with  its  privileges  ;  it  is 
true,  that  ever3'  person  who  saw  it 
secretly  felt  there  was  nothing,  after  all, 
so  very  inappropriate  in  such  a  pew's  be- 
longing to  a  Littlepage  ;  and,  most  of  all, 
it  was  true  that  they  who  sat  in  it  never 
fancied  for  a  moment  that  it  made  them 
any  better  or  any  worse  than  the  rest  of 
their  •  fellow-creatures.  There  it  was, 
however  ;  and,  next  to  the  feudal  charac- 
ter of  a  lease,  it  was  the  most  offensive 
object  then  existing  in  Ravensnest.      It 


may  be  questioned  if  the  cross,  which  oc- 
cupied the  place  that,  according  to  pro- 
vincial orthodoxy,  a  weathercock  should 
have  adorned,  or  Mr.  Warren's  surplice 
was  one-half  as  offensive. 

When  I  raised  my  head,  after  the  pri- 
vate devotions,  which  are  customary  with 
us,  semi-papishes,  on  entering  a  place  of 
worship,  and  looking  around  me,  I  found 
that  the  building  was  crowded  nearly  to 
overflowing.  A  second  glance  told  me 
that  nearly  every  eye  was  fastened  on 
myself.  At  first,  the  canopy  having  been 
uppermost  so  lately  in  my  mind,  I  fancied 
that  the  looks  were  directed  at  that;  but 
I  soon  became  satisfied  that  I,  in  my  own 
unworthy  person,  was  their  object.  1 
shall  not  stop  to  relate  most  of  the  idle 
and  silly  reports  that  had  got  abroad,  in 
connection  with  the  manner  and  reason  of 
my  disguised  appearance  in  the  hamlet 
the  preceding  day,  or  in  connection  with 
anything  else,  though  one  of  those  reports 
was  so  very  characteristic,  and  so  entire- 
ly peculiar  to  the  subject  in  hand,  that  I 
cannot  omit  it.  That  report  was  simply 
a  rumor  that  I  had  caused  one  of  my  own 
barns  to  be  set  on  fire,  the  second  night 
of  my  arrival,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium 
of  the  act  on  those  "virtuous  and  hard- 
working husbandmen,"  who  only  main- 
tained an  illegal  and  armed  body  on  foot, 
just  to  bully  and  worry  me  out  of  my 
property.  Yes,  there  I  sat;  altogether 
unconscious  of  the  honor  done  me;  re- 
garded by  quite  half  that  congregation  as 
the  respected  and  just-minded  youth  who 
had  devised  and  carried  out  precisely  such 
a  rascally  scheme.  Now  no  one  who  has 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  compare,  can 
form  any  idea  how  much  more  potent  and 
formidable  is  the  American  "folks  say," 
than  the  vulgar  reports  of  any  other  state 
of  society. 

The  French  on  dit  is  a  poor,  pitiful  re- 
port, placed  by  the  side  of  this  vast  lever, 
which,  like  that  of  Archimedes,  only  wants 
a  stand  for  its  fulcrum,  to  move  the  world . 
The  American  "folks  say  "  has  a  certain 
omnipotence,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  which 
arises  from,  not  the  spirit,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  institutions  themselves.  In  a 
country  in  which  the  people  rule,  "folks  " 
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are  resolved  that  their  "say"  shall  not 
pass  for  nothing.  So  few  doubt  the  justice 
of  the  popular  decision,  that  holy  writ 
itself  has  not,  in  practical  effect,  one-half 
the  power  that  really  belongs  to  one  of 
these  reports,  so  long  as  it  suits  the  com- 
mon mind  to  entertain  it.  Few  dare  resist 
it ;  fewer  still  call  in  question  its  accuracy ; 
though,  in  sober  truth,  it  is  hardly  ever 
right.  It  makes  and  unmakes  reputation, 
for  the  time  being  bien  entendu ;  it  even 
makes  and  unmakes  patriots  themselves. 
In  short,  though  never  quite  truth,  and 
not  often  very  much  like  the  truth,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  it  is  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  pro  hac  vice. 
Everybody  knows,  nevertheless,  that  there 
is  no  permanency  to  what  "folks  say" 
about  anything;  and  that  "folks"  fre- 
quently, nay,  almost  invariably,  "  unsay  " 
what  has  been  said  six  months  before ; 
yet,  all  submit  to  the  authority  of  its 
dicta,  so  long  as  "  folks  "  choose  to  "say." 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  and  it 
merely  proves  it,  is  in  the  case  of  political 
parties,  when  there  are  always  two 
"folks  say"  which  flatly  contradict  each 
other ;  and  sometimes  there  are  half-a- 
dozen,  no  two  of  which  are  ever  precisely 
alike ! 

There  I  sat,  as  I  afterward  learned, 
"the  observed  of  all  observers,"  merely 
because  it  suited  the  purpose  of  those  who 
wished  to  get  away  my  estate  to  raise 
various  reports  to  my  prejudice — not  one 
of  which,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  say,  was  in  an}^  manner  true. 
The  first  good  look  that  I  took  at  the  con- 
gregation satisfied  me  that  very  much  the 
larger  part  of  it  consisted  of  those  who  did 
not  belong  to  St.  Andrew's  Church.  Cu- 
riosity, or  some  worse  feeling,  had  trebled 
the  number  of  Mr.  Warren's  hearers  that 
day — or,  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say, 
of  my  observers. 

There  was  no  other  interruption  to  the 
services  than  that  which  was  produced  by 
the  awkwardness  of  so  many  who  were 
strangers  to  the  ritual.  The  habitual  re- 
spect paid  to  religious  rites  kept  every  one 
in  order ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  feeling 
that  was  as  malignant  and  selfish  as  well 
could  exist  under  circumstances  of  so  little 


provocation,  I  was  safe  from  violence,  and 
even  from  insult.  As  for  myself,  little  was 
or  could  be  known  of  my  character  and 
propensities  at  Ravensnest.  School,  col- 
lege, and  traveling,  with  winter  residences 
in  town,  had  made  me  a  sort  of  stranger 
in  my  own  domain,  and  I  was  regarded 
through  the  covenants  of  my  leases, 
rather  than  through  any  known  facts. 
The  same  was  true,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree, with  my  uncle,  who  had  lived  so 
much  abroad  as  to  be  considered  a  sort  of 
half  foreigner,  and  one  who  preferred  other 
countries  to  his  own.  This  is  an  offense 
that  is  rarely  forgiven  by  the  masses  in 
America,  though  it  is  probably  the  most 
venial  sin  that  one  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunities of  comparing  can  commit.  Old 
nations  offer  so  many  more  inducements 
than  young  nations  to  tempt  men  of  leis- 
ure and  cultivation  to  reside  in  them  that 
it  is  not  surprising  the  traveled  American 
should  prefer  Europe  to  his  own  quarter 
of  the  world ;  but  the  jealousy  of  a  pro- 
vincial people  is  not  apt  to  forgive  this 
preference. 

For  myself,  I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent, 
that  countries  on  the  decline,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  once  at  the  summit  of 
civilization,  make  pleasanter  abodes  for 
the  idler  than  nations  on  the  advance. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Italy  at- 
tracts so  many  more  visitors  than  En- 
gland, though  climate  must  pass  for 
something  in  such  a  comparison.  But 
these  long  absences,  and  supposed  prefer- 
ences for  foreign  life,  had  made  my  uncle 
Ro,  in  one  sense,  unpopular  with  the 
mass,  which  has  been  taught  to  believe, 
by  means  of  interested  and  fulsome  eulo- 
gies on  their  own  state  of  society,  that  it 
implies  something  more  than  a  want  of 
taste,  almost  a  want  of  principle,  to  pre- 
fer any  other.  This  want  of  popularity, 
however,  was  a  good  deal  relieved  by  a 
wide  and  deep  conviction  of  my  uncle's 
probity,  as  well  as  of  his  liberality,  his 
purse  having  no  more  string  to  it  than 
General  Harrison's  door  was  thought  to 
have  a  latch.  But  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent with  my  grandmother.  The  early 
part  of  her  life  had  been  spent  at  tht 
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'Nest,  and  it  was  impossible  so  excellent 
a  woman  could  be  anything1  but  respected. 
She  had,  in  truth,  been  a  sore  impedi- 
ment with  anti-renters  ;  more  especially 
in  carrying  out  that  part  of  their  schemes 
which  is  connected  with  traduction,  and 
its  legitimate  offspring,  prejudice.  It 
would  hardly  do  to  traduce  this  noble- 
minded,  charitable,  spirited,  and  just  wo- 
man; yet,  hazardous  as  the  experiment 
must  and  did  seem,  it  was  attempted, 
and  not  altogether  without  success.  She 
was  accused  of  an  aristocratic  preference 
of  her  own  family  to  the  families  of  other 
people.  Patt  and  I,  it  was  urged,  were 
only  her  grandchildren,  and  had  ample 
provision  made  for  us  in  other  estates 
besides  this — and  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Lit- 
tlepage's  time  of  life,  it  was  said,  who  had 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  ought  to  have  too 
much  general  philanthropy  to  give  a  pref- 
erence to  the  interests  of  mere  grand- 
children, over  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men  who  had  paid  her  husband 
and  sons  rent,  now,  for  quite  sixty  years. 
This  attack  had  come  from  the  pulpit, 
too,  or  the  top  of  a  molasses  hogshead, 
which  was  made  a  substitute  for  a  pulpit, 
by  an  itinerant  preacher,  who  had  taken 
a  bit  of  jobwork,  in  which  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  tenets  of  the  gospel  and  those 
of  anti-rentism  was  the  great  end  in  view. 

As  I  have  said,  my  good  grandmother 
suffered  somewhat  in  public  estimation  in 
consequence  of  this  assault.  It  is  true, 
had  any  one  openly  charged  the  circula- 
tors of  this  silly  calumny  with  their  offense, 
they  would  have  stoutly  denied  it ;  but  it 
was  none  the  less  certain  that  this  charge, 
among  a  hundred  others,  varying  from  it 
onry  in  degree,  and  not  at  all  in  character, 
was  industriously  circulated  in  order  to 
render  the  Littlepages  unpopular;  un- 
popularity being  among  us  the  sin  that  is 
apt  to  entail  all  the  evil  consequences  of 
every  other  offense. 

The  reader  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  interior  of  our  social  habits  must  not 
suppose  that  I  am  coloring  for  effect.  So 
far  from  this,  I  am  quite  conscious  of  hav- 
ing kept  the  tone  of  the  picture  down,  it 
being  an  undeniable  truth  that  nothing  of 
much   interest,  nowadays,  is  left  to  the 


simple  decision  of  principles  and  laws,  in 
this  part  of  the  country  at  least.  The 
supremacy  of  numbers  is  so  great  that 
scarce  a  private  suit  of  magnitude  is  com- 
mitted to  a  jury,  without  attempts,  more 
or  less  direct,  to  influence  the  common 
mind  in  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other,  in 
the  hope  that  the  jurors  will  be  induced 
to  think  as  the  majority  thinks.  In  Eu- 
rope, it  is  known  that  judges  were,  na}", 
are,  visited  and  solicited  by  the  parties ; 
but  here,  it  is  the  public  that  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  blazon  the  defects  of  my  own 
country,  and  I  know  from  observation, 
that  corresponding  evils,  differing  in  their 
exterior  aspects,  and  in  their  mode  of 
acting,  exist  elsewhere ;  but  these  are  the 
forms  in  which  some  of  our  defects  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  he  is  neither  a  friend 
to  his  country,  nor  an  honest  man,  who 
wishes  them  to  be  bundled  up  and  cloaked, 
instead  of  being  exposed,  understood,  and 
corrected.  This  notion  of  "  nil  nisi  bene  " 
has  done  an  infinite  degree  of  harm  to  the 
country;  and,  through  the  country,  tc 
freedom. 

I  do  not  think  the  worship  of  the  tem- 
ple amounted  to  any  great  matter  that 
day  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Ravensnest. 
Quite  half  the  congregation  was  blunder- 
ing through  the  liturgy,  and  every  man 
who  lost  his  place  in  the  prayer-book,  or 
who  could  not  find  it  at  all,  seemed  to 
fanc}^  it  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  ritual 
of  us  semi-papists  if  he  kept  his  eye  on 
me  and  my  canopied  pew.  How  many 
Pharisees  were  present,  who  actually  be- 
lieved that  I  had  caused  my  own  barn  to 
be  burned,  in  order  to  throw  opprobrium 
on  the  "  virtuous,"  "  honest,"  and  "  hard- 
working "  tenants,  and  who  gave  credit 
to  the  stories  affecting  my  title,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  stuff  that  calculating  cu- 
pidity had  set  afloat  in  the  country.  1 
have  no  way  of  knowing;  but  subsequent 
circumstances  have  given  me  reason  to 
suppose  they  were  not  a  few.  A  great 
many  men  left  the  house  of  God  that 
morning,  I  make  no  doubt,  whose  whole 
souls  were  wrapped  up  in  effecting  an  act 
of  the  grossest  injustice,  professing  to 
themselves  to  thank  God  that  they  we 
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not  as  wicked  as  the  being  whom  they  de- 
sired to  injure. 

I  stopped  to  say  a  word  to  Mr.  Warren, 
in  the  vestry-room,  after  the  people  were 
dismissed,  for  he  had  not  passed  the 
night  with  us  at  the  'Nest,  though  his 
laughter  had.  After  we  had  said  a  word 
about  the  occurrence  of  the  morning,  the 
good  rector  having  heard  a  rumor  of  the 
arrest  of  certaiu  incendiaries,  without 
knowing  who  they  were,  I  made  a  more 
general  remark  or  two  previously  to 
(putting  the  place. 

"Your  congregation  was  unusually  large 
this  morning,"  I  said,  smiling,  "though 
not  altogether  as  attentive  as  it  might 
have  been."  * 

"  I  owe  it  to  your  return,  Mr.  Little- 
page,  aided  by  the  events  of  the  past  day 
or  two.  At  one  moment  I  was  afraid  that 
some  secret  project  was  on  foot,  and  that 
the  daj7  and  place  might  be  desecrated  by 
some  scene  of  disgraceful  violence.  All 
has  gone  off  well  in  that  respect,  however, 
and  I  trust  that  no  harm  will  come  of  this 
crowd.  We  Americans  have  a  respect  for 
sacred  things,  which  will  ordinarily  pro- 
tect the  temple." 

"  Did  you,  then,  think  St.  Andrew's  ran 
any  risk  to-day,  sir?  " 

Mr.  Warren  colored  a  little,  and  he  hesi- 
tated an  instant  before  he  answered. 

"You  doubtless  know,  young  sir,"  he 
said,  "the  nature  of  the  feeling  that  is 
now  abroad  in  the  county.  With  a  view 
to  obtain  its  ends,  anti-rentism  drags 
every  auxiiiar}'  it  can  find  into  its  ranks, 
and,  among  other  things,  it  has  assailed 
your  canopied  pew.  I  own,  that,  at  first, 
I  apprehended  some  assault  might  be  con- 
templated on  that." 

"  Let  it  come,  sir  ;  the  pew  shall  be  al- 
tered on  a  general  and  right  principle,  but 
not  until  it  is  let  alone  by  envy,  malice, 
and  covetousness.  It  would  be  worse  to 
make  a  concession  to  these  than  to  let  the 
pew  stand  another  half  century." 

With  these  words  in  my  mouth,  I  took 
my  leave,  hastening  on  to  overtake  the 
girls  in  the  fields. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

"  There  is  a  pure  republic— wild,  yet  strong— 
A  •  fierce  democracie,'  where  all  are  true 
To  what  themselves  have  voted— right  or  wrong— 

And  to  their  laws  denominated  blue  ; 
(If  red,  they  might  to  Draco's  code  belong)." 

— Halleck. 

Such  was  my  haste  in  quitting  the 
church,  that  I  did  not  turn  to  the  right  or 
the  left.  I  saw  the  light,  but  well-rounded 
form  of  Mary  Warren  loitering  along  with 
the  rest  of'  the  party,  seemingly  in  wait- 
ing for  me  to  join  them ;  and  crossing  the 
road,  I  sprang  upon  the  stile,  and  thence 
to  the  ground,  coming  up  with  the  girls 
at  the  next  instant. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  crowd, 
Hugh  ? "  asked  my  sister,  pointing  down 
the  road  with  the  stick  of  her  parasol,  as 
she  put  the  question. 

"  Crowd !  I  have  seen  no  crowd.  Every- 
bod}7  had  left  the  church  before  I  quitted 
it,  and  all  has  gone  off  peaceably.  Ha  ! 
sure  enough,  that  does  look  like  a  crowd 
yonder  in  the  highway.  It  seems  an  or- 
ganized meeting,  by  George  !  Yes,  there 
is  the  chairman,  seated  on  the  upper  rail 
of  the  fence,  and  the  fellow  with  the  bit 
of  paper  in  his  hand  is  doubtless  the 
secretary.  Very  American,  and  regular, 
all  that !  Some  vile  project  is  hatching, 
I'll  answer  for  it,  under  the  aspect  of  an 
expression  of  public  opinion.  See,  there 
is  a  chap  speaking,  and  gesticulating  man- 
fully !  " 

We  all  stopped,  for  a  moment,  and 
stood  looking  at  the  crowd,  which  really 
had  all  the  signs  of  a  public  meeting  about 
it.  There  it  had  been,  the  girls  told  me, 
ever  since  they  had  quitted  the  church, 
and  seemingly  engaged  much  as  it  was  at 
that  moment.  The  spectacle  was  curi- 
ous, and  the  day  being  fine,  while  time 
did  not  press,  we  lingered  in  the  fields, 
occasionally  stopping  to  look  behind  us, 
and  note  what  was  passing  on  in  the 
highway. 

In  this  manner,  we  might  have  walked 
half  the  distance  to  the  'Nest,  when,  on 
turning  to  take  another  look,  we  perceived 
that  the  crowd  had  dispersed ;  some 
driving  off  in  the  ever-recurring  one- 
horse   wagon,  some,  on    horse-back    and 
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others  on  foot.  Three  men,  however, 
were  walking-  fast  in  our  direction,  as  if 
desirous  of  overtaking-  us.  They  had  al- 
ready crossed  the  stile,  and  were  on  the 
path  in  the  field,  a  route  rarely  or  never 
taken  by  any  but  those  who  desired  to 
come  to  the  house.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  determined  at  once  to  stop  and 
wait  for  them.  First  feeling  in  my  pock- 
et, and  making  sure  of  the  "revolver," 
which  is  getting  to  be  an  important 
weapon,  now  that  private  battles  are 
fought  not  only  "  yard  -  arm  and  yard- 
arm,"  but  by  regular  "broadsides," 
starboard  and  larboard,  I  intimated  my 
intention  to  the  girls. 

"As  these  men  are  evidently  coming  in 
quest  of  me,"  I  remarked,  "it  may  be  as 
well,  ladies,  for  you  to  continue  your  walk 
toward  home,  while  I  wait  for  them  on 
this  stile." 

"Very  true,"  answered  Patt.  "They 
can  have  little  to  say  that  we  shall  wish 
to  hear,  and  you  will  soon  overtake  us. 
Remember,  we  dine  at  two  on  Sundays, 
Hugh  ;  the  evening  service  commencing 
at  four;  in  this  month." 

"No,  no,"  said  Mary  Warren,  hurried- 
ly, "  we  ought  not,  cannot,  quit  Mr.  Lit- 
tlepage.  These  men  may  do  him  some 
harm." 

I  was  delighted  with  this  simple,  natu- 
ral manifestation  of  interest,  as  well  as 
with  the  air  of  decision  with  which  it  was 
made.  Mary  herself  colored  at  her  own 
interest,  but  did  not  the  less  maintain  the 
ground  she  had  taken. 

"  Why,  of  what  use  can  we  be  to  Hugh, 
dear,  even  admitting  what  you  say  to  be 
true?"  answered  Patt;  "it  were  better 
for  us  to  hurry  on  to  the  house,  and  send 
those  here  who  can  assist  him  in  such  a 
case,  than  stand  by  idle  and  useless." 

As  if  profiting  by  this  hint,  Miss  Cold- 
brooke  and  Miss  Marston,  who  were  al- 
ready some  little  distance  in  advance,  went 
off  almost  on  a  run,  doubtless  intending  to 
put  my  sister's  project  into  execution. 
But  Mary  Warren  stood  firm,  and  Patt 
would  not  desert  her  friend,  whatever 
might  have  been  her  disposition  to  treat 
me  with  less  consideration. 

"  It  is  true,  we  may  not  be  able  to  assist 


Mr.  Littlepage,  should  violence  be  at- 
tempted," the  first  remarked;  "but  vio- 
lence is,  perhaps,  what  is  least  to  be 
apprehended.  These  wretched  people  so 
little  regard  truth,  and  they  will  be  three 
to  one,  if  your  brother  be  left  alone  ;  that 
it  is  better  we  stay  and  hear  what  is  said, 
n  order  that  we  may  assert  what  the  facts 
really  were,  should  these  persons  see  fit  to 
pervert  them,  as  too  often  happens." 

Both  Patt  and  myself  were  struck  with 
the  prudence  and  sagacity  of  this  sugges- 
tion ;  and  the  former  now  came  quite  near 
to  the  stile,  on  which  I  was  still  standing, 
with  an  air  as  steady  and  resolute  as  that 
of  Mary  Warren  herself.  Just  then  the 
three  men  approached.  Two  of  them  I 
knew  by  name  though  scarcely  in  person, 
while  the  third  was  a  total  stranger.  The 
two  of  whom  I  had  some  knowledge,  were 
named  Bunce  and  Mowatt,  and  were  both 
tenants  of  nry  own  ;  and,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  warm  anti-renters.  The  stranger 
was  a  traveling  demagogue,  who  had 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair  con- 
nected with  the  late  meeting,  and  who  had 
made  his  two  companions  his  tools.  The 
three  came  up  to  the  stile,  with  an  air  of 
great  importance,  nor  could  the  dignity  of 
their  demeanor  have  been  greater  had 
they  been  ambassadors  extraordinary  from 
the  Emperor  of  China. 

"Mr.  Littlepage,"  commenced  Mr. 
Bunce  with  a  particularly  important 
physiognomy,  "  there  has  been  a  meet- 
ing of  the  public,  this  morning,  at  which 
these  resolutions  was  passed.  We  have 
been  appointed  a  committee  to  deliver  a 
copy  of  them  to  you,  and  our  duty  is  now 
performed  by  handing  you  this  paper." 

"  Not  unless  I  see  fit  to  accept  it,  I  pre- 
sume, sir,"  was  my  answer. 

"  I  should  think  no  man,  in  a  free  coun- 
try, would  refuse  to  receive  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions that  has  been  passed  by  a  meeting 
of  his  fellow-citizens." 

"  That  might  depend  on  circumstances  ; 
the  character  of  the  resolutions  in  particu- 
lar. The  freedom  of  the  country  it  is,  pre- 
cisety,  which  gives  one  man  the  same  right 
to  say  he  cares  nothing  about  your  resolu- 
tions, as  it  does  you  to  pass  them." 

"  But  you  have  not  looked  at  the  reso- 
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lutions,  sir,  and  until  you  do,  you  cannot 
know  how  you  may  like  them." 

"  That  is  very  true  ;  but  I  have  looked 
at  their  bearers,  have  seen  £heir  manner, 
and  do  not  quite  like  the  assumption  of 
power  which  says  any  body  of  men  can 
send  me  resolutions,  whether  I  like  to  re- 
ceive them  or  not." 

This  declaration  seemed  to  strike  the 
committee  aghast !  The  idea  that  one 
man  should  hesitate  to  submit  himself  to 
a  yoke  imposed  by  a  hundred,  was  so  new 
and  inconceivable  to  those  who  deem  ma- 
jorities all  in  all,  that  they  hardly  knew 
how  to  take  it.*  At  first  there  was  an  ob- 
vious disposition  to  resent  the  insult ;  then 
came  reflection,  which  probably  told  them 
that  such  a  course  might  not  prove  so  well, 
the  whole  terminating-  in  the  more  philo- 
sophical determination  of  getting  along 
easily. 

"Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Littlepage, 
that  you  refuse  to  accept  the  resolutions 
of  a  public  meeting?  " 

'*  Yes  ;  of  half  a  dozen  public  meetings 
put  together,  if  those  resolutions  are  offen- 
sive, or  are  offered  offensively." 

"As  to  the  resolutions,  you  can  know 
nothing,  having  never  seen  them.  Of  the 
right  of  any  number  of  the  people  to  pass 

*The  prevalence  of  the  notion  of  the  omnipotence 
of  majorities,  in  America,  is  so  widespread  and 
deep,  among  the  people  in  general,  as  to  form  a  dis- 
tinctive trait  in  the  national  character.  It  is  doing 
an  infinity  of  mischief,  by  being  mistaken  for  the 
governing  principle  of  the  institutions,  when  in  fact 
it  is  merely  a  necessary  expedient  to  decide  certain 
questions  which  must  be  decided  by  somebody,  and 
in  some  mode  or  other.  Kept  in  its  proper  sphere, 
the  use  of  majorities  is  replete  with  justice,  so  far  as 
justice  can  be  exercised  among  men;  abused,  it 
opens  the  highway  to  the  most  intolerable  tyranny. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  errors  connected  with 
this  subject  vary  through  all  the  gradations  of  in- 
tellect and  selfishness.  The  following  anecdote  will 
give  the  reader  some  notion  how  the  feeling  im- 
pressed a  stranger  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country. 

A  year  or  two  since  the  writer  had  in  his  service 
an  Irishman  who  had  been  only  two  years  in  the 
country.  It  was  a  part  of  this  man's  duty  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  certain  pigs,  of  which  one  occu- 
pied the  position  of  a  "runt."  "Has  your  honor 
looked  at  the  pigs  lately  ? ''  said  the  honest  fellow, 
one  day.  "No,  not  lately,  Pat  ;  is  there  any 
change  ? "  "  That  there  is,  indeed,  sir,  and  a  great 
change.  The  little  fellow  is  getting  the  majority  of 
the  rest,  and  will  make  the  best  hog  of  'em  all  I '' — 
Editor. 


such  resolutions  as  they  may  think  proper, 
I  presume  there  can  be  no  question." 

"  Of  that  right,  sir,  there  is  a  very  great 
question,  as  has  been  settled  within  the 
last  few  years,  in  our  own  courts.  But, 
even  if  the  right  existed,  and  in  as  broad 
a  way  as  you  seem  to  think,  it  would  not 
form  a  right  to  force  these  resolutions  on 
me." 

"  I  am,  then,  to  tell  the  people  you  re- 
fuse even  to  read  their  resolutions,  'Squire 
Littlepage  ?  " 

"You  can  tell  them  what  you  please, 
sir.  I  know  of  no  people,  except  in  a  legal 
sense,  and  under  the  limited  powers  that 
they  exercise  by  law.  As  for  this  new 
power,  which  is  rising  up  in  the  county, 
and  has  the  impudence  to  call  itself  the 
people,  though  composed  of  little  knots  of 
men  got  together  by  management,  and 
practiced  on  by  falsehood,  it  has  neither 
my  respect  nor  dread ;  and  as  I  hold  it  in 
contempt,  I  shall  treat  it  with  contempt 
whenever  it  comes  in  my  way." 

"I  am,  then,  to  tell  the  people  of 
Ravensnest  you  hold  them  in  contempt, 
sir?  " 

"I  authorize  you  to  tell  the  people  of 
Ravensnest  nothing,  as  coming  from  me, 
for  I  do  not  know  that  the  people  of 
Ravensnest  have  employed  3Tou.  If  you 
will  ask  me,  respectfully,  as  if  you  were 
soliciting  a  favor  instead  of  demanding  a 
right,  to  read  the  contents  of  the  paper 
you  hold  in  your  hand,  I  may  be  willing  to 
comply.  What  I  object  to  is  a  handful  of 
men  getting  together,  setting  themselves 
up  as  the  people,  pretending  to  authority 
in  that  capacity,  and  claiming  a  right  to 
force  their  notions  on  other  folks." 

The  three  committee-men  now  drew 
back  a  few  paces,  and  consulted  together 
apart  for  two  or  three  minutes.  While 
they  were  thus  employed,  I  heard  the 
sweet  gentle  voice  of  Mary  Warren  say  at 
my  elbow — "Take  their  resolutions,  Mr. 
Littlepage,  and  get  rid  of  them.  I  dare- 
say they  are  very  silly,  but  you  will  get 
rid  of  them  all  the  sooner  bjT  receiving  the 
paper."  This  was  a  woman's  advice, 
which  is  a  little  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of 
concession,  when  her  apprehensions  are 
aroused  ;  but  I  was  spared  the  pain  of  not 
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complying-  with  it,  by  the  altered  tone  of 
the  trio,  who  now  came  up  to  the  stile 
again,  having  apparently  come  to  a  final 
decision  in  the  premises. 

"Mr.  Hugh  Roger  Littlepage,  junior," 
said  Bunce,  in  a  solemn  voice,  and  in  a 
manner  as  precise  as  if  he  were  making 
some  legal  tender  that  was  of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  which  required  set  phrases, 
' '  I  now  ask  you,  in  a  most  respectful  man- 
ner, if  you  will  consent  to  receive  this 
paper.  It  contains  certain  resolutions, 
passed  with  great  unanimity  by  the  people 
of  Ravensnest,  and  which  may  be  found  to 
affect  you.  I  am  directed  respectfully  to 
ask  you,  if  you  will  accept  this  copy  of  the 
said  resolutions." 

I  cut  the  rest  of  the  speech  short  by 
receiving  the  proffered  paper,  and  I 
thought  all  three  of  the  worthy  ambassa- 
dors looked  disappointed  at  my  having 
done  so.  This  gave  a  new  turn  to  my 
ideas,  and  had  they  now  demanded  their 
resolutions  back  again,  they  should  not 
have  had  them,  so  long  as  the  revolvers 
could  do  their  duty.  For  a  moment,  I  do 
believe  Bunce  was  for  trying  the  experi- 
ment. He  and  his  companions  would 
have  been  delighted  to  have  it  in  their 
power  to  run  up  and  down  the  country 
crying  out  that  the  aristocrat-landlord, 
young  Littlepage,  held  the  people  in  con- 
tempt, and  had  refused  even  to  accept  the 
resolutions  they  had  deigned,  in  their 
majesty,  to  pass.  As  it  was,  however, 
I  had  sufficiently  rebuked  the  presump- 
tion of  these  pretenders  to  liberty,  avoided 
all  the  consequences  of  their  clamor  in 
that  behalf,  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  a  curiosity  to  know  what  the 
leaders  of  the  meeting  had  been  about, 
and  to  read  their  resolutions.  I  say, 
the  leaders  of  the  meeting,  for  it  is  very 
certain  the  meetings  themselves,  on  all 
such  occasions,  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  forming  or  entertaining  the  opinions 
that  are  thus  expressed,  than  if  they  had 
been  in  Kamtschatka  the  whole  time. 
Folding  the  paper,  therefore,  and  putting 
it  in  my  pocket,  I  bowed  to  the  com- 
mittee, saying,  as  I  descended  the  stile 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence — 

"  It  is  well,  gentlemen ;  if  the  resolutions 


require  any  notice,  they'll  be  sure  to  re- 
ceive it.  Public  meetings  held  of  a  Sun- 
day are  so  unusual  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  that  Ihis  may  have  interest  with 
that  small  portion  of  the  State  which  does 
not  dwell  at  Ravensnest." 

I  thought  the  committee  was  a  little 
abashed  ;  but  the  stranger,  or  the  travel- 
ing demagogue,  caught  at  my  words,  and 
answered  as  I  walked  away,  in  company 
with  Patt  and  Mar3r  Warren — 

"  The  better  daj%  the  better  deed.  The 
matter  related  to  the  Sabbath,  and  no 
time  so  suitable  as  the  Sabbath  to  act  on 
it." 

I  will  own  I  was  dying  of  curiosity  to 
read  the  resolutions,  but  dignity  prevented 
any  such  thing  until  we  had  reached  a 
spot  where  the  path  led  through  a  copse, 
that  concealed  us  from  observation.  Once 
under  that  cover,  however,  I  eagerly  drew 
out  the  paper,  the  two  girls  drawing  near 
to  listen,  with  as  lively  an  interest  as  that 
I  felt  myself  in  the  result. 

"Here  you  see  at  a  glance,"  I  cried, 
shaking  open  the  folds  of  the  paper,  "  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  so  often  pass 
their  resolutions  !  All  this  writing  has  a 
very  school-master  air,  and  has  been  done 
with  care  and  a  deliberation,  whereas  there 
was  certainly  no  opportunity  to  make  a 
copy  as  fair  as  this  of  anything  out  in  the 
highway  where  the  meeting  was  actually 
held.  This  proves  that  matters  had  been 
cut  and  dried  for  the  sovereign  people, 
who,  like  other  monarchs,  are  saved  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  by  their  confidential 
servants." 

# 

"I  daresay,"  said  Patt,  "two  or  three 
men  down  at  the  village  prepared  every- 
thing, and  then  brought  their  work  up  to 
the  meeting  to  be  read  and  approved,  and 
to  go  forth  as  public  sentiment." 

"  If  it  were  only  honestly  approved  by 
even  those  who  heard  it  read  it  would  be 
another  matter;  but  two-thirds  of  every 
meeting  are  nothing  but  dough-faces,  that 
are  molded  to  look  whichever  way  the 
skillful  manager  may  choose.  But  let  us 
see  what  these  notable  resolutions  are ;  we 
may  like  them,  possibly,  after  having  read 
them." 

"  It  is  so  extraordinary  to  have  a  public 
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meeting  of  a  Sunday  in  this  part  of  the 
world  !" 

I  now  set  about  reading-  the  contents  of 
the  paper,  which,  at  a  glance,  I  saw  had 
been  very  carefully  prepared  for  publica- 
tion, and  no  doubt  would  soon  figure  in 
some  of  the  journals  Fortunately,  this 
business  has  been  so  much  overdone,  and 
so  many  meetings  are  held  that  flatly  con- 
tradict each  other,  though  all  represent 
public  sentiment,  fire  is  made  so  effectual- 
ly to  fight  fire,  that  the  whole  procedure 
is  falling  into  contempt,  and  the  public 
is  actually  losing  the  great  advantage 
which,  under  a  more  temperate  use  of  its 
power,  it  might  possess,  by  making  known 
from  time  to  time,  as  serious  occasions 
offered,  its  true  opinions  and  wishes.  As 
things  actually  are,  every  man  of  intelli- 
gence is  fully  aware  that  simulated  public 
opinions  are  much  the  most  noisy  and  ac- 
tive in  the  country,  and  he  regards  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  of  which  he  hears  or  reads, 
unless  he  happens  to  know  something  of 
the  authority.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
newspaper  press  generally ;  into  such 
deep  discredit  has  it  fallen,  that  not  only 
is  its  power  to  do  evil  much  curtailed,  but 
it  has  nearly  lost  all  power  to  do  good  ; 
for,  by  indulging  in  licentiousness,  and 
running  into  the  habit  of  crying  "wolf," 
nobody  is  disposed  to  believe,  were  the 
beast  actually  committing  its  ravages  in 
the  flocks  of  the  nation.  There  are  but 
two  ways  for  a  man  to  regain  a  position 
from  which  he  has  departed ;  the  one  is 
by  manfully  retracing  his  steps,  and  the 
other  is  by  making  a  circuit  so  complete 
that  all  who  choose  to  watch  him  may  see 
and  understand  all  sides  of  him,  and  esti- 
mate him  accordingly.  The  last  is  likely 
to  be  the  career  of  demagogism  and  the 
press ;  both  of  which  have  already  gone 
so  far  as  to  render  retreat  next  to  impos- 
sible, and  who  can  only  regain  any  portion 
of  public  confidence  by  being  satisfied  with 
completing  their  circuit,  and  falling  in 
the  rear  of  the  nation,  content  to  followT 
those  whom  it  has  been  their  craving  am- 
bition to  lead. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Ravens- 
nest,"  I  began  to  read  aloud,  "spontane- 
ously convened,  June   22d,    1845,   in   the 


public  highway,  after  attending  divine 
service  in  the  Episcopal  meeting-hous.  , 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  established 
denomination  of  England,  on  the  church 
and  state  system,  Onesiphoras  Hayden, 
Esquire,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Pu- 
laski Todd,  Esquire,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary. After  a  luminous  and  eloquent  ex- 
position of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and 
some  most  pungent  strictures  on  aristoc- 
racy, and  the  rights  of  man,  from  Demos- 
thenes Hewlett  and  John  Smith,  Esquires, 
the  following  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment was  sustained  by  an  undivided  una- 
nimity : — Resolved,  That  a  temperate  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  is  useful  to  the 
rights  of  freemen,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  privileges  of  freedom,  as  the  last 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  free 
country  by  our  ancestors,  who  fought  and 
bled  for  free  and  equal  institutions  on  free 
and  equal  grounds. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  prize  this  privilege, 
and  shall  ever  watch  over  its  exercise  with 
vigilance,  the  price  of  liberty. 

"  Resolved,  That  as  all  men  are  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  so  are  they  much 
more  so  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

"  Resolved,  That  meeting-houses  are 
places  constructed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  people,  and  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  them  that  is  opposed  to 
public  sentiment,  or  which  can  possibly 
offend  it. 

"  Resolved,  That,  in  our  judgment,  the 
seat  that  is  good  enough  for  one  man  is 
good  enough  for  another ;  that  we  know 
no  differences  in  families  and  races,  and 
that  pews  ought  to  be  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  equality,  as  well  as  laws. 

"  Resolved,  That  canopies  are  royal 
distinctions,  and  quite  unsuited  to  repub- 
licans ;  and  most  of  all,  to  republican  meet- 
ing-houses. 

l<  Resolved,  That  religion  should  be 
adapted  to  the  institutions  of  a  country, 
and  that  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  a  republican  form  of 
religion  ;  and  that  we  do  not  see  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  in  privileged  seats  in  the 
house  of  God." 

"That  resolution  has  been  got  up  as  a 
commentary  on  what  has  been  circulated 
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so  much  of  late  in  the  newspapers, "  cried 
Mary  "Warren,  quickly ;  "  in  which  it  has 
been  advanced,  as  a  recommendation  of 
certain  sects,  that  their  dogmas  and 
church- government  are  more  in  harmony 
with  republicanism  than  certain  others, 
our  own  Church  included." 

"One  would  think,"  I  answered,  "if 
this  conformity  be  a  recommendation, 
that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  men  to  make 
their  institutions  conform  to  the  Church, 
instead  of  the  Church's  conforming  to  the 
institutions." 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  rea- 
son in  this  way,  nowadaj'S.  Prejudice  is 
just  as  much  appealed  to  in  matters 
connected  with  religion,  as  with  anything 
else." 

"Resolved,"  I  continued  to  read, 
"  That  in  placing  a  canopy  over  his  pew, 
in  St.  Andrew's  meeting-house,  Ravens- 
nest,  General  Cornelius  Littlepage  con- 
formed to  the  spirit  of  a  past  age,  rather 
than  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  time,  and 
that  we  regard  its  continuance  there  as 
an  aristocratical  assumption  of  a  superi- 
ority that  is  opposed  to  the  character  of 
the  government,  offensive  to  liberty,  and 
dangerous  as  an  example." 

"  Really  that  is  too  bad  !  "  exclaimed 
Patt,  vexed  at  heart,  even  while  she 
laughed  at  the  outrageous  silliness  of  the 
resolutions,  and  all  connected  with  them. 
"  Dear,  liberal-minded  grandpapa,  who 
fought  and  bled  for  that  very  liberty  about 
which  these  people  cant  so  much,  and  who 
was  actively  concerned  in  framing  the 
very  institutions  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand, and  are  constantly  violating,  is 
accused  to  being  false  to  what  were  notori- 
ously his  own  principles  !  " 

"  Never  mind  that,  my  dear ;  there  only 
remain  three  more  resolutions  :  let  us  hear 
them.  Resolved,  That  we  see  an  obvious 
connection  between  crowned  heads,  patents 
of  nobility,  canopied  pews,  personal  dis- 
tinctions, leasehold  tenures,  land-LoRDS, 
days'  works,  fat  fowls,  quarter-sales, 
three-lives  leases,  and  Rent. 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  of  opinion  that 
when  the  owners  of  barns  wish  them  de- 
stroyed, for  any  purpose  whatever,  there 
is  a  mode  less  alarming  to  a  neighborhood 


than  by  setting  them  on  fire,  and  thus 
giving  rise  to  a  thousand  reports  and  ac- 
cusations that  are  wanting  in  the  great 
merit  of  truth. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  fair  draft  be  made  of 
these  resolutions,  and  a  copy  of  them  de- 
livered to  one  Hugh  Roger  Littlepage,  a 
citizen  of  Ravensnest,  in  the  county  of 
Washington  ;  and  that  Peter  Bunce,  Esq., 
John  Mowatt,  Esq.,  and  Hezekiah  Trott, 
Esq.,  be  a  committee  to  see  that  this  act 
be  performed. 

"Whereupon  the  meeting  adjourned, 
sine  die.  Onesiphoras  Hay  den,  chair- 
man; Pulaski  Todd,  secretary." 

"Whe-e-w!"  I  whistled,  "here's  gun- 
powder enough  for  another  Waterloo  !  " 

"  What  means  that  last  resoultion,  Mr. 
Littlepage  ?  "  asked  Mary  Warren,  anx- 
iously.    "That  about  the  barn." 

"Sure  enough ;  there  is  a  latent  mean- 
ing there  which  has  its  sting.  Can  the 
scoundrels  intend  to  insinuate  that  1 
caused  that  barn  to  be  set  on  fire  !  " 

"  If  they  should,  it  is  scarcely  more 
than  they  have  attempted  to  do  with 
every  landlord  they  have  endeavored  to 
rob,"  said  Patt,  with  spirit.  "Calumny 
seems  a  natural  weapon  of  those  who  get 
their  power  by  appealing  to  numbers." 

"That  is  natural  enough,  my  dear 
sister;  since  prejudice  and  passion  are 
quite  as  active  agents  as  reasons  and 
facts,  in  the  common  mind.  But  this  is  a 
slander  that  shall  be  looked  to.  If  I  find 
that  these  men  really  wish  to  circulate  a 
report  that  I  caused  my  own  barn  to  be 
set  on  fire — pshaw  !  nonsense,  after  all ; 
have  we  not  Newcome,  and  that  other 
rascal  in  confinement,  at  this  moment,  for 
attempting  to  set  fire  to  my  house  ?  " 

"  Be  not  too  confident,  Mr.  Littlepage," 
said  Mary,  with  an  anxiety  so  pointed 
that  I  could  not  but  feel  its  flattery — 
"  mj'  dear  father  tells  me  he  has  lost  most 
of  his  confidence  in  innocence,  except  as 
One  above  all  weaknesses  shall  be  the 
judge :  this  very  story  may  be  got  up 
expressly  to  throw  distrust  on  your  ac- 
cusations against  the  two  incendiaries 
you  have  taken  in  the  act.  Remember 
how  much  of  the  facts  will  depend  on  your 
own  testimony." 
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"  I  shall  have  you  to  sustain  me,  Miss 
.  Warren,  and  the  juror  is  not  living,  who 
would  hesitate  to  believe  that  to  which 
you  will  testify.  But  here  we  are  ap- 
proaching- the  house ;  we  will  talk  no 
more  on  the  subject,  lest  it  distress  my 
grandmother." 

We  found  all  quiet  at  the  'Nest,  no  re- 
port of  any  sort  having  come  from  the 
red-men.  Sunday  was  like  any  other  day 
to  them,  with  the  exception  that  they  so 
far  deferred  to  our  habits  as  to  respect  it, 
to  a  certain  extent,  while  in  our  presence. 
Some  writers  have  imagined  that  the 
aborigines  of  America  are  of  the  lost  tribes 
of  Israel ;  but  it  seems  to  mc  that  such  a 
people  could  never  have  existed  apart,  un- 
influenced by  foreign  association,  and  pre- 
served no  tradition,  no  memorial  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  Let  this  be  as  it  may, 
John,  who  met  us  at  the  door,  which  we 
reached  just  after  my  uncle  and  grand- 
mother, reported  all  quiet,  so  far  as  he 
knew  anything  of  the  state  of  the  farm- 
buildings. 

".  They  got  enough  last  night,  I'se 
thinking,  Mr.  Hugh,  and  has  found  out  by 
this  time,  that  it's  better  to  light  a  fire  in 
one  of  their  own  cook-stoves,  than  to  light 
it  on  the  floor  of  a  gentleman's  kitchen.  I 
never  heard  it  said,  sir,  that  the  Hameri- 
cans  was  as  much  Hirish  as  they  be  Hen- 
glish,  but  to  me  they  seems  to  grow  every 
day  more  like  the  wild  Hirishers,  of  whom 
we  used  to  hear  so  much  in  Lun'un.  Your 
honored  father,  sir,  would  never  have  be- 
lieved that  his  own  dwelling  would  be 
entered,  at  night,  by  men  who  are  his 
very  neighbors,  and  who  act  like  burglar- 
iouses,  as  if  they  were  so  many  Newgate 
birds — no.  Why,  Mr.  Hugh,  this  'Squire 
Newcome,  as  they  call  him,  is  an  hattor- 
ney,  and  has  often  dined  here  at  the  'Nest. 
I  have  'anded  him  his  soup,  and  fish,  and 
wine,  fifty  times,  just  as  if  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman, and  to  his  sister,  Miss  Hoppor- 
tunit}',  too  ;  and  they  to  come  to  set  fire 
to  the  house,  at  midnight !  " 

"You  do  Miss  Opportunity  injustice, 
John ;  for  she  has  not  had  the  least  con- 
nection with  the  matter." 

"Well,    sir,    nobody    knows   anything 
nowaday — I  declare,  my  eyes  be  getting 
Cooper — 2'2 


weak,  or  there  is  the  young  lady,  at  this 
very  instant  !  " 

"  Young  lady  !  where  ?— you  do  not 
mean  Opportunity  Newcome,  surely  ?  " 

"  I  does  though,  sir,  and  it's  she,  sure 
enough.  If  that  isn't  Miss  Hopportunity, 
the  prisoner  that  the  savages  has  got  up 
in  the  cellar  of  the  old  farm-house,  fsn't 
her  brother." 

John  was  quite  right ;  there  was  Oppor 
tunity  standing  in  the  very  path,  and  at 
the  very  spot  where  I  had  last  seen  her 
disappear  from  my  sight,  the  past  night. 
That  spot  was  just  where  the  path 
plunged  into  the  wooded  ravine,  and  so 
far  was  her  person  concealed  by  the  des- 
cent, that  we  could  only  perceive  the 
head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
The  girl  had  shown  herself  just  that  much, 
in  order  to  attract  my  attention,  in  which 
she  had  no  sooner  succeeded,  than,  by 
moving  downward  a  few  paces,  she  was 
entirely  hid  from  sight.  Cautioning  John 
to  say  nothing  of  what  had  passed,  I 
sprang  down  the  steps  and  walked  in  the 
direction  of  the  ravine,  perfectly  satisfied 
I  was  expected,  and  far  from  certain  that 
this  visit  did  not  portend  further  evil. 

The  distance  was  so  short  that  I  was 
soon  at  the  verge  of  the  ravine,  but  when 
I  reached  it  Opportunity  had  disappeared. 
Owing  to  the  thicket,  her  concealment 
was  easily  obtained,  while  she  might  be 
within  a  few  yards  of  me,  and  I  plunged 
downward,  bent  only  on  ascertaining  her 
object.  One  gleam  of  distrust  shot  across 
my  mind,  I  will  own,  as  I  strided  down 
the  declivity ;  but  it  was  soon  lost  in  the 
expectation  and  curiosity  that  were 
awakened  by  the  appearance  of  the  girl. 

I  believe  it  has  already  been  explained 
that  in  this  part  of  the  lawn  a  deep,  nar- 
row ravine  had  been  left  in  the  wood,  and 
that  the  bridle-path  that  leads  to  the 
hamlet  had  been  carried  directly  through 
it  for  effect.  This  patch  of  wood  may  be 
three  or  four  acres  in  extent,  following 
the  course  of  the  ravine  until  it  reaches 
the  meadows,  and  it  contains  three  or 
four  rustic  seats  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  warmer  months.  As  Opportunity  was 
accustomed  to  all  the  windings  and  turn- 
ings of  the  place,  she  had  posted  herself 
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near  one  of  these  seats  which  stood  in  a 
dense  thicket,  but  so  near  the  main  path 
as  to  enable  her  to  let  me  know  where  she 
was  to  be  found  by  a  low  utterance  of  my 
name  as  my  tread  announced  -my  ap- 
proach.    Springing  up  the  by-path,  I  was 

at  her  side  in  an  instant.     I  do  believe 

« 

that,  now  she  had  so  far  succeeded,  the 
girl  sunk  upon  the  seat  from  inability  to 
stand . 

"Oh!  Mr.  Hugh!"  she  exclaimed, 
looking  at  me  with  a  degree  of  nature 
and  concern  in  her  countenance  that  it 
was  not  usual  to  see  there — "  Sen — my 
poor  brother  Sen — what  have  I  done  ? — 
what  have  I  done  ?  " 

"Will  you  answer  me  one  or  two  ques- 
tions, Miss  Opportunity,  with  frankness, 
under  the  pledge  that  the  replies  never 
shall  be  used  to  injure  you  or  yours? 
This  is  a  serious  affair,  and  should  be 
treated  with  perfect  frankness.'' 

'■*  I  will  answer  anything  to  you — any 
question  you  can  put  me,  though  I  might 
blush  to  do  so — but/'  laying  her  hand 
familiarty,  not  to  say  tenderly,  on  my 
arm — "  why  should  we  be  Mr.  Hugh  and 
Miss  Opportunity  to  each  other,  when  we 
were  so  long  Hugh  and  Op  ?  Call  me  Op 
again,  and  I  shall  feel  that  the  credit  of 
my  family  and  the  happiness  of  my  poor 
Sen  are,  after  all,  in  the  keeping  of  a  true 
friend." 

"  No  one  can  be  more  willing  to  do  this 
than  myself,  my  dear  Op,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  be  Hugh  again.  But,  you  know  all 
that  has  passed." 

"I  do — yes,  the  dreadful  news  has 
reached  us,  and  mother  wouldn't  leave 
me  a  moment's  peace  till  I  stole  out 
again  to  see  you." 

"Again?  Was  your  mother,  then,  ac- 
quainted  with  the  visit  of  last  night?" 

"Yes,  yes — she  knew  it  all,  and  advised 
it  all." 

"  Your  mother  is  a  most  thoughtful  and 
prudent  parent,"  I  answered,  biting  my 
lip,  "and  I  shall  know  hereafter  how 
much  I  am  indebted  to  her.  To  you,  Op- 
portunity, I  owe  the  preservation  of  my 
house,  and  possibly  the  lives  of  all  who 
are  most  dear  to  me." 

"Well,    that's    something,    any    how. 


There's  no  grief  that  hasn't  its  relief. 
But,  you  must  know,  Hugh,  that  I  never 
could  or  did  suppose  that  Sen  himself 
would  be  so  weak  as  to  come  in  his  own 
person  on  such  an  errand  !  I  didn't  want 
telling  to  understand  that,  in  anti-rent 
times,  fire  and  sword  are  the  law — but, 
take  him  in  general,  Sen  is  altogether 
prudent  and  cautious.  I'd  a  bit  my 
tongue  off  before  I'd  got  my  own  brother 
into  so  cruel  a  scrape.  No,  no — don't 
think  so  ill  of  me  as  to  suppose  I  came 
to  tell  of  Sen." 

"  It  is  enough  for  me  that  I  know  how 
much  trouble  you  took  to  warn  me  of 
danger.  It  is  unnecessar\T  for  me  to  think 
of  you  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
friend." 

"  Ah,  Hugh  !  how  happy  and  merry  we 
all  of  us  used  to  be  a  few  years  since  ! 
That  was  before  your  Miss  Coldbrookes, 
and  Miss  Marstons,  and  Mary  Warrens 
ever  saw  the  country.  Then  we  did  en- 
joy ourselves,  and  I  hope  such  times  will 
return.  If  Miss  Martha  would  only  stick 
to  old  friends,  instead  of  running  after 
new  ones,  Ravensnest  would  be  Ravens- 
nest  again." 

"You  are  not  to  censure  my  sister  for 
loving  her  own  closest  associates  best. 
She  is  several  years  our  junior,  3rou  will 
remember,  and  was  scarcely  of  an  age  to 
be  our  companion  six  years  ago." 

Opportunity  had  the  grace  to  color  a 
little,  for  she  had  only  used  Patt  as  a 
cloak  to  make  her  assaults  on  me,  and  she 
knew  as  wrell  as  I  did  that  my  sister  was 
a  good  seven  years  younger  than  herself. 
This  feeling,  however,  was  but  momen- 
tary, and  she  next  turned  to  the  real  ob- 
ject of  this  visit. 

"What  am  I  to  tell  mother,  Hugh? 
You  will  let  Sen  off,  I  know?  " 

I  reflected,  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
hardships  of  the  case ;  but  felt  a  strong 
reluctance  to   allow    incendiaries    to    es 
cape. 

"The  facts  must   be   known,  soon, 
over  the  town,"  I  remarked. 

"No  fear  of  that;  they  are  pretty  much 
known  already.  News  does  fly  fast  at 
Ravensnest,  all  must  admit." 

"  Ay,  if  it  would  only  fly  true.  But  yo\ 
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brother  can  hardly  remain  here,  after  such 
an  occurrence." 

"  Lord  !  How  you  talk  !  If  the  law 
will  only  let  him  alone,  who'd  trouble  him 
for  this?  You  haven't  been  home  long 
enough  to  learn  that  folks  don't  think  half 
as  much  of  setting-  fire  to  a  house,  in  anti- 
rent  times,  as  they'd  think  of  a  trespass 
under  the  old-fashioned  law.  Anti-rent 
alters  the  whole  spirit." 

How  true  was  this  !  And  we  have  lads 
among  us,  who  have  passed  from  £heir 
tenth  to  their  eighteenth  and  twentieth 
years,  in  a  condition  of  society  that  is 
almost  hopelessly  abandoned  to  the  most 
corrupting  influence  of  all  the  tempta- 
tions that  beset  human  beings.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  men  begin  to  regard 
arson  as  a  venial  offense,  when  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  community  is  thus  un- 
hinged, and  boys  are  suffered  to  grow 
into  manhood  in  the  midst  of  notions  so 
fatal  to  everything  that  is  just  and  safe. 

"  But  the  law  itself  will  not  be  quite  as 
complaisant  as  the  ' 'folks.'  It  will  scarce- 
ly allow  incendiaries  to  escape  ;  and  your 
brother  would  be  compelled  to  flee  the 
land." 

"  What  of  that  ?  How  many  go  off, 
and  stay  off  for  a  time  ;  and  that's  better 
than  going  up  north  to  work  at  the  new 
prison.  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  Sen's 
being  hanged,  for  these  a'n't  hanging 
times  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  some  dis- 
grace to  a  family  to  have  a  member  in 
the  State's  prison.  As  for  any  punish- 
ment that  is  lasting,  you  can  see  how  it 
is,  as  well  as  I.  There's  been  men  mur- 
dered about  anti-rentism,  but,  Lord  !  the 
the  Senators  and  Assemblymen  will  raise 
such  a  rumpus,  if  you  go  to  punish  them, 
that  it  won't  be  long,  if  things  go  on  as 
they  have,  before  it  will  be  thought  more 
honorable  to  be  put  in  jail  for  shooting  a 
peace-officer,  than  to  stay  out  of  it  for  not 
having  done  it.  Talk's  all;  and  if  folks 
have  a  mind  to  make  anything  honorable, 
they've  only  to  say  so  often  enough  to 
make  it  out." 

Such  were  the  notions  of  Miss  Oppor- 
tunity Newcome,  on  the  subject  of  modern 
morals,  and  how  far  was  she  from  the 
truth  ?     I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  man- 


ner in  which  she  treated  things,  though 
there  was  a  homely  and  practical  common 
sense  in  her  way  of  thinking  that  was 
probably  of  more  efficiency  than  would 
have  been  the  case  with  a  more  refined 
and  nicer  code.  She  looked  at  things  as 
they  are,  and  that  is  always  something 
toward  success. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  well  enough  dis- 
posed to  consider  Opportunity,  in  this  un- 
fortunate affair  of  the  fire,  for  it  would 
have  been  a  cruel  thing  to  suffer  the  girl 
to  imagine  she  had  been  an  instrument  in 
destroying  her  brother.  It  is  true,  there 
is  no  great  danger  of  a  rogue's  being 
hanged,  nowadays,  and  Seneca  was  not 
sufficiently  a  gentleman,  though  very 
tenacious  of  the  title,  to  endanger  his 
neck.  Had  he  been  a  landlord,  and 
caught  lighting  a  fire  on  the  kitchen-floor 
of  one  of  the  tenants,  the  State  would  not 
grow  hemp  enough  for  his  execution  ;  but 
it  was  a  very  different  thing  to  catch  a 
tenant  at  that  work.  I  could  not  but  ask 
myself,  how  many  of  the  "  honorable  gen- 
tlemen "  at  Albany  would  interfere  in  my 
behalf,  had  matters  been  reversed  ?  for 
this  is  the  true  mode  of  arriving  at  the 
"  spirit  of  the  institutions  "  ;  or,  rather,  I 
have  just  as  good  a  right  to  affirm  such 
is  their  "spirit,"  as  anyone  has  to  assert 
that  the  leasehold  tenure  is  opposed  to 
them ;  the  laws  and  institutions  them- 
selves being  equally  antagonist  to  both. 

The  results  of  the  interview  I  had  with 
Opportunity  were :  firstly,  I  kept  my 
heart  just  where  it  was  at  its  commence-, 
ment,  though  I  am  not  certain  that  it 
was  in  my  own  custody ;  secondly,  the 
young  lady  left  me  much  encouraged  on 
the  subject  of  the  credit  of  the  Newcomes, 
though  I  took  very  good  care  not  to  put 
myself  in  her  power  by  promising  to  com- 
promise felony  ;  thirdhy,  I  invited  the  sis- 
ter to  come  openly  to  the  'Nest,  that 
evening,  as  one  of  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed in  attaining  her  ends— as  respects 
Seneca,  be  it  remembered,  not  as  respects 
me;  and  lastly,  we  parted  just  as  good 
friends  as  we  ever  had.  been,  and  enter- 
taining exactly  the  same  views  as  regards 
each  other.  What  those  views  were  it 
may  not  be  modest  in  me  to  record. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

"  If  men  desire  the  rights  of  property,  they  must 
take  their  consequences ;  distinction  in  social  classes. 
Without  the  rights  of  property  civilization  can 
hardly  exist,  while  the  highest  class  of  improvements 
is  prohably  the  result  of  the  very  social  distinctions 
t  hat  so  many  decry.  The  great  political  problem  to 
be  solved  is  to  ascertain  if  the  social  distinctions 
that  are  inseparable  from  civilization  can  really 
exist  with  perfect  equality  in  political  rights.  We 
are  of  opinion  they  can ;  and  as  much  condemn  him 
who  vainly  contends  for  a  visionary  and  impracti- 
cable social  equality,  as  we  do  him  who  would  deny 
to  men  equal  opportunities  for  advancement.''  —Po- 
litical Essay. 

My  interview  with  Opportunity  New- 
come  remained  a  secret  between  those 
who  first  knew  of  it.  The  evening-  service 
in  St.  Andrew's  was  attended  .only  by  the 
usual  congregation,  all  the  curiosity  of 
the  multitude  seeming  to  have  been  allayed 
by  the  visit  in  the  morning.  The  remain- 
der of  the  day  passed  as  usual,  and  after 
enjoying  a  pleasant  eventide,  and  the 
earlier  hours  of  the  night  in  the  company 
of  the  girls,  I  retired  early  to  bed,  and 
slept  profoundly  until  morning.  My  uncle 
Ro  partook  of  my  own  philosophical  tem- 
per, and  we  encouraged  each  other  in  it  by 
a  short  conversation  that  occurred  in  his 
room  before  we  respectively  retired  to  rest. 

"I  agree  with  you,  Hugh,"  said  my 
uncle,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  my  own ; 
"there  is  little  use  in  making  ourselves 
unhappy  about  evils  that  we  cannot  help. 
If  we  are  to  be  burnt  up  and  stripped  of 
our  property,  we  shall  be  burnt  up  and 
stripped  of  our  property.  I  have  a  com- 
-petency  secured  in  Europe,  and  we  can  all 
live  on  that,  with  economy,  should  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst." 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  hear  an  Amer- 
ican talk  of  seeking  a  refuge  of  any  sort 
in  the  Old  World  !  " 

"If  matters  proceed  in  the  lively  man- 
ner they  have  for  the  last  ten  years,  you'll 
hear  of  it  often.  Hitherto,  the  rich  of 
Europe  have  been  in  the  habit  of  laying 
by  a  penny  in  America  against  an  evil 
da3r,  but  the  time  will  soon  come,  unless 
there  is  a  great  change,  when  the  rich  of 
America  will  return  the  compliment  in 
kind.  We  are  worse  off  than  if  we  were 
in  a  state  of  nature,  in  many  respects; 
having  our  hands  tied  by  the   responsi- 


bility that  belongs  to  our  position  and 
means,  while  those  who  choose  -to  assail 
us  are  under  a  mere  nominal  restraint. 
They  make  the  magistrates,  who  are  alto- 
gether in  their  interests;  and  they  elect 
the  sheriffs  who  are  to  see  the  laws  exe- 
cuted. The  theory  is,  that  the  people  are 
sufficiently  virtuous  to  perform  all  these 
duties  well;  but  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  case  in  which  the  people 
themselves  happen  to  go  astray,  en 
masse." 

"We  have  our  governors  and  masters 
at  Albany,  sir." 

"Yes,  we  have  our  governors  and  ser- 
vants at  Albany,  and  there  they  are ! 
There  has  not  been  the  time,  probably, 
since  this  infernal  spirit  first  had  its  rise 
among  us,  that  a  clear,  manly,  energetic 
and  well-principled  proclamation  alone, 
issued  by  the  governor  of  this  State, 
would  not  have  aroused  all  the  better 
feelings  of  the  community,  and  put  this 
thing  down ;  but,  small  as  would  have 
been  that  tribute  to  the  right,  it  has  never 
been  paid,  and,  until  we  drop  double-dis- 
tilled patriots,  and  have  recourse  again  to 
the  old-fashioned,  high-principled  gentle- 
men for  offices  of  mark,  it  never  will  be 
done.  Heaven  preserve  me  from  extra- 
virtuous,  patriotic,  and  enlightened  citi- 
zens ;  no  good  ever  comes  of  them." 

"I  believe  the  wisest  way,  sir,  is  to 
make  up  our  minds  that  we  have  reached 
the  point  of  reaction  in  the  institutions, 
and  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  worst.  I 
keep  the  'revolver'  well  primed,  and 
hope  to  escape  being  burnt  up  at  least." 

After  a  little  more  such  discourse,  w( 
parted  and  sought  our  pillows,  and  I  cai 
say  that  I  never  slept  more  soundly  in 
my  life.  If  I  did  lose  my  estate,  it  was 
what  other  men  had  suffered  and  sui 
vived,  and  why  might  not  I  as  well  as  an- 
other ?  It  is  true,  those  other  men  were, 
in  the  main,  the  victims  of  what  are 
called  tyrants;  but  others,  again,  had 
certain!}'  been  wronged  by  the  masses. 
Thousands  have  been  impoverished  in 
France,  for  instance,  by  the  political  con- 
fiscations of  the  multitude,  and  thousands 
enriched  by  ill-gotten  gains,  profiting  by 
the  calamities  of  those  around  them  ;  and 
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what  has  happened  there  might  happen 
here.  Big  words  ought  to  pass  for  noth- 
ing. No  man  was  ever  a  whit  more  free 
because  he  was  the  whole  time  boasting 
of  his  liberty,  and  I  was  not  now  to  learn 
that  when  numbers  did  inflict  a  wrong, 
it  was  always  of  the  most  intolerable 
character.  Ordinarily,  they  were  not 
much  disposed  to  this  species  of  crime ; 
but  men  in  masses  were  no  more  infalli- 
ble than  individuals.  In  this  philosophic 
mood  I  slept. 

I  was   awoke  next  morning  by  John's* 
appearing   at   my   bedside,  after  having 
opened  the  shutter  of  my  window. 

"I  declare  to  you,  Mr.  Hugh,"  began 
this  well-meaning,  but  sometimes  officious 
servant,  "  I  don't  know  what  will  come 
next  at  Ravensnest;  now  the  evil  spirit 
has  got  uppermost  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

"Tut,  tut,  John — what  you  call  the 
evil  spirit  is  only  the  '  spirit  of  the  institu- 
tions ' ;  and  is  to  be  honored,  instead  of 
disliked." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  they 
calls  it,  for  they  talks  so  much  about  the 
hinstitutions  in  this  country,  I  never  can 
find  out  what  they  would  be  at.  There 
was  a  hinstitution  near  where  I  lived  in 
my  last  place,  at  the  West  End,  in  Lun'on, 
and  there  they  taught  young  masters  to 
speak  and  write  Latin  and  Greek.  But 
hinstitutions  in  Hamerica  must  mean 
something,  for  them  as  doesn't  know  any 
more  Latin  than  I  do  seems  to  be  quite 
hintimate  with  these  Hamerican  hinstitu- 
tions. But,  Mr.  Hugh,  would  you,  could 
you,  believe  the  people  committed  parri- 
cide last  night  ?  ' ' 

"  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  for  to 
me  they  have  seemed  to  be  bent  on  matri- 
cide for  some  time,  calling  the  country 
their  mother." 

"It's  hawful,  sir — it's  hawful,  when  a 
whole  people  commits  such  a  crime  as 
parricide !  I  know'd  you  would  be 
shocked  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Hugh,  and  so  1 
just  came  in  to  let  you  know  it." 

"  I  am  infinitely  obiiged  to  you  for  this 
attention,  nry  good  fellow,  and  shall  be 
still  more  so  when  you  tell  me  all  about 
it." 


"  Yes,  sir,  most  willingly ;  and  most 
unwillingly,  too.  But  there's  no  use  in 
'iding  the  fact ;  it's  gone,  Mr.  Hugh  !  " 

"  What  is  gone,  John  ?  Speak  out,  my 
good  fellow  ;  I  can  bear  it." 

"The  pew,  sir--or  rather  that  beauti- 
ful canopy  that  covered  it  and  made  it 
look  so  much  like  the  lord  mayor's  seat  in 
Guildhall.  I  'ave  hadmired  and  honored 
that  canopy,  sir,  as  the  most  helegant 
hobject  in  this  country,  sir." 

"So  they  have  destroyed  it  at  last, 
have  the}'?  Encouraged  and  sustained 
by  an  expression  of  public  sentiment,  as 
proclaimed  in  a  meeting  that  had  a  chair- 
man and  secretary,. they  have  actually  cut 
it  down  I  suppose  ?  " 

"They  have,  sir;  and  a  pretty  job 
the37've  made  of  it.  There  it  stands,  up 
at  Miller's,  hover  his  pig-pen  !  " 

This  was  not  a  very  heroic  termination 
of  the  career  of  the  obnoxious  canopy;  but 
it  was  one  that  made  me  laugh  heartily. 
John  was  a  little  offended  at  this  levity, 
and  he  soon  left  me  to  finish  my  toilet 
ir^self.  I  daresay,  many  of  the  honest 
folk  of  Ravensnest  would  have  been  as 
much  surprised  as  John  himself,  at  the 
indifference  I  manifested  at  the  fate  of 
this  dignified  pew.  But,  certainly,  so  far 
as  my  own  social  elevation,  or  social  de- 
pression, was  concerned,  I  cared  nothing 
about  it.  It  left  me  just  where  I  was — 
neither  greater  nor  otherwise  ;  and  as  for 
any  monuments  to  let  the  world  know 
who  my  predecessors  had  been,  or  who  I 
was  at  that  moment,  the  country  itself, 
or  the  part  of  it  in  which  we  dwelt,  was 
sufficient.  Its  history  must  be  forgotten, 
or  changed,  before  our  position  could  be 
mistaken ;  though  I  daresay  the  time  will 
come  when  some  extremely  sublimated 
friend  of  equality  will  wish  to  extinguish 
all  the  lights  of  the  past,  in  order  that 
there  may  not  exist  that  very  offensive 
distinction  of  one  man's  name  being  illus- 
trated, while  another  man's  name  is  not. 
The  pride  of  family  is  justly  deemed  the 
most  offensive  of  all  pride,  since  a  man 
may  value  himself  on  a  possession  to 
which  he  has  not  the  smallest  claim  in 
the  way  of  personal  merit,  while  those  of 
the  highest  personal  claims  are  altogether 
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deprived  of  an  advantage,  to  the  enjo}''- 
ment  of  which  ancestors  alone  have  cre- 
ated the  right.  Now,  the  institutions, 
both  in  their  letter  and  their  spirit,  do 
favor  justice  in  this  particular,  as  far  as 
they  can ;  though  even  they  are  obliged 
to  sustain  one  of  the  most  potent  agents 
to  such  distinctions,  by  declaring,  through 
the  laws,  that  the  child  shall  succeed  to 
the  estate  of  the  father.  When  we  shall 
get  everything  straight,  and  as  it  ought 
to  be,  in  this  progressive  country,  Heaven 
only  knows  ;  for  I  find  my  tenants  laying 
stress  on  the  fact  that  their  fathers  have 
leased  my  lands  for  generations,  while 
the}7  are  quite  willing  to  forget  that  my 
fathers  were  the  lessors  all  the  while. 

I  found  all  four  of  the  girls  on  the  piazza, 
breathing  the  air  of  as  balm  a  summer 
morning  as  a  bountiful  nature  ever  be- 
stowed. They  had  heard  of  the  fate  of  the 
canopy,  which  affected  them  differently, 
and  somewhat  according  to  temperament. 
Henrietta  Coldbrdoke  laughed  at  it  vio- 
lently, and  in  a  way  I  did  not  like ;  your 
laughing  young  lady  rarery  having  much 
be37ond  merriment  in  her.  I  make  all  al- 
lowance for  youthful  spirits,  and  a  natural 
disposition  to  turn  things  into  fun ;  but  it 
is  too  much  to  laugh  at  this  exploit  of  the 
anti-renters  for  quite  half  an  hour  to- 
gether. Hiked  Anne  Marston's  manner 
of  regarding  it  better.  She  smiled  a  good 
deal,  and  laughed  just  enough  to  show 
that  she  was  not  insensible  to  the  effect  of 
an  absurdity ;  and  then  she  looked  as  if 
she  felt  that  a  wrong  had  been  done.  As 
for  Patt,  she  was  quite  indignant  at  the 
insult ;  nor  was  she  very  backward  in 
letting  her  opinions  be  known.  But  Mary 
Warren's  manner  of  viewing  the  affair 
pleased  me  best,  as  indeed  was  fast  getting 
to  be  the  fact  with  most  of  her  notions  and 
conceits.  She  manifested  neither  le vit}7  nor 
resentment.  Once  or  twice,  when  a  droll 
remark  escaped  Henrietta,  she  laughed  a 
little;  a  very  little,  and  involuntarily,  as 
it  might  be — just  enough  to  prove  that 
there  was  fun  in  her — when  she  would 
make  some  sensible  observation,  to  the 
effect  that  the  evil  temper  that  was  up  in 
the  county  was  the  true  part  of  the  trans- 
action that  deserved  attention ;  and  that 


she  felt  this  as  well  as  saw  it.  Nobody 
seemed  to  care  for  the  canopy — not  even 
my  excellent  grandmother,  in  whose  youth 
the  church  had  been  built,  when  distinc- 
tions of  this  sort  were  more  in  accordance 
with  the  temper  and  habits  of  the  times 
than  they  are  to-day.  I  had  been  on  the 
piazza  just  long  enough  to  note  this  differ.- 
ence  in  the  manner  of  the  girls  when  my 
grandmother  joined  us. 

"  Oh  !  grandmother,  have  you  heard 
what  those  wretches  of  'Injins,'  as  they 
are  rightly  named,  have  been  doing  with 
the  canopy  of  the  pew  ?  "  cried  Patt,  who 
had  been  at  the  bedside  of  our  venerable 
parent  and  kissed  her  an  hour  before  ; 
"they  have  torn  it  down,  and  placed  it 
over  the  pen  of  the  pigs  !  " 

A  common  laugh,  in  which  Patt  herself 
now  joined,  interrupted  the  answer  for  a 
moment,  old  Mrs.  Littlepage  herself 
manifesting  a  slight  disposition  to  make 
one  of  the  amused. 

"I  have  heard  it  all,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned my  grandmother,  "and,  on  the 
whole,  think  the  thing  is  well  enough  got- 
ten rid  of.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have 
done  for  Hugh  to  have  had  it  taken  down 
,  under  a  menace,  while  it  is  perhaps  better 
that  it  should  no  longer  stand." 

"Were  such  things  common  in  your 
youth,  Mrs.  Littlepage  ? "  asked  Mary 
Warren. 

"  Far  from  uncommon  ;  though  less  so 
in  country  than  in  town  churches.  You 
will  remember  that  we  were  but  recently 
separated  from  England  when  St.  An- 
drew's was  built,  and  that  most  of  the  old 
colonial  ideas  prevailed  among  us.  People 
in  that  day  had  very  different  notions  of 
social  station  from  those  which  now  exist ; 
and  New  York  was,  in  a  certain  sense, 
one  of  the  most,  perhaps  the  most  aristo- 
cratic colony  in  the  county.  It  was  some- 
what so  under  the  Dutch,  republicans  as 
they  were,  with  its  patroons ;  but  when 
the  colony  was  transferred  to  the  En- 
glish, it  became  a  royal  colony  at  once  and 
English  notions  were  introduced  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  In  no  other  colony  were 
there  as  many  manors,  perhaps ;  the 
slavery  of  the  South  introducing  quite  a 
different  system  there,  while  the  policy  of 
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Perm  and  New  England  generally  was' 
more  democratic.  I  apprehend,  Roger, 
that  we  owe  this  anti-rent  struggle,  and 
particularly  the  feebleness  with  which  it 
is  resisted,  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
that  prevails  among  the  people  of  New 
England,  who  have  sent  so  many  immi- 
grants among  us,  and  our  own  purely 
New  York  notions." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  mother," 
answered  my  uncle,  "though  New  York- 
ers, by  descent,  are  not  wanting  among  the 
tenants  to  sustain  the  innovation.  The  last 
act  either  from  direct  cupidit}',  or  to  gain 
popularity  with  a  set,  whereas,  as  .1  view 
the  matter,  the  first  are  influenced  by  the 
notions  of  the  state  of  society  from  which 
either  they  themselves,  or  their  parents, 
were  directly  derived.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  present  population  of  New 
York  is  of  New  England  origin.  Perhaps 
one-third  have  this  extraction,  either  as 
born  there,  or  as  the  sons  or  grandsons  of 
those  who  were.  Now,  in  New  England 
generally,  great  equality  of  condition  ex- 
ists, more  especially  when  you  rise  above 
the  lower  classes ;  there  being  very  few, 
out  of  the  large  trading  towns,  who  would 
be  deemed  rich  in  New  York,  and  scarcely 
such  a  thing  as  a  large  landholder  at  all. 
The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as 
connected  with  what  we  should  term  es- 
tates, is  virtually  unknown  to  New  En- 
gland ;  though  Maine  may  afford  some  ex- 
ceptions. This  circumstance  is  owing  to 
the  peculiar  origin  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  fact  that  emigration  has  so  long  car- 
ried off  the  surplus  population ;  the  bulk 
of  those  who  remain  being  able  to  possess 
freeholds.  There  is  a  natural  antipathy 
in  men  who  have  been  educated  in  such  a 
state  of  society  to  anything  that  seems  to 
place  others  in  positions  they  do  not  and 
cannot  occupy  themselves.  Now,  while 
the  population  of  New  Ygrk  may  be  one- 
third,  perhaps,  of  New  England  descent, 
and  consequently  more  or  less  of  New  En- 
gland notions,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  lawyers,  editors  of  newspapers, 
plrysicians,  and  active  politicians,  are  of 
that  class.  We  think  little,  and  talk 
little  of  these  circumstances ;  for  no  nation 
inquires  into  its  moral  influences,  and  what 


I  ma3'  call  its  political  statistics,  less  than 
the  Americans ;  but  they  produce  large 
consequences." 

"Am  I  to  understand  you,  sir,  to  say 
that  anti-rentism  is  of  New  England  ori- 
gin ?  " 

"Perhaps  not.  Its  origin  was  probably 
more  directly  derived  from  the  devil,  who 
has  tempted  the  tenants  as  he  is  known 
once  to  have  tempted  the  Saviour.  The 
outbreak  was  originally  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Dutch,  for  they  happened 
to  be  the  tenants,  and,  as  for  the  theories 
that  have  been  broached,  they  savor  more 
of  the  reaction  of  European  abuses  than 
of  anj'thing  American  at  all ;  and  least  of 
all  of  anything  from  New  England,  where 
there  is  generally  a  great  respect  for  the 
rights  of  property,  and  unusual  reverence 
for  the  law.  Still,  I  think  we  owe  our 
greatest  danger  to  the  opinions  and  habits 
of  those  of  New  England  descent  among 
us." 

ff  This  seems  a  little  paradoxical,  Uncle 
Ro,  and  I  confess  I  should  like  to  hear  it 
explained." 

"  I  will  endeavor  so  to  do,  and  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  The  real  dan- 
ger is  among  those  who  influence  leg- 
islation. Now,  you  will  find  hundreds 
of  men  among  us  who  feel  the  vast 
importance  of  respecting  contracts,  who 
perceive  much  of  the  danger  of  anti- 
rentism,  and  who  wish  to  see  it  defeated 
in  its  violent  and  most  offensive  forms, 
but  who  lean  against  the  great  landlords, 
on  account  of  those  secret  jealousies  which 
cause  most  men  to  dislike  advantages  in 
which  they  do  not  share,  and  who  would 
gladly  enough  see  all  leases  abolished,  if 
it  could  be  done  without  a  too  violent  con- 
flict with  justice.  When  you  talk  with 
these  men,  they  will  make  you  the  com- 
monplace but  unmeaning  profession  of 
wishing  to  see  every  husbandman  the 
owner  in  fee  of  his  farm,  instead  of  a  ten- 
ant, and  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  pay  rent, 
and  quantities  of  such  twaddle.  Henry 
the  Fourth,  in  a  much  better  spirit,  is 
said  to  have  wislied  that  each  of  his  sub- 
jects had  "une  poule  dans  son  pot,"  but 
that  wish  did  not  put  it  there.  So  it  is 
with  this  idle  profession  of  wishing  to  see 
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every  American  husbandman  a  freeholder. 
We  all  know  such  a  state  of  society  never 
did  exist,  and  probably  never  will;  and 
it  is  merely  placing-  a  vapid  pretension  to 
philanthropy  in  the  foreground  of  a  pic- 
ture that  should  rigidly  represent  things 
as  they  are.  For  my  part,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  do  not  believe  that  this  or  anj^ 
other  country  would  be  any  the  better  for 
dispensing  with  landlords  and   tenants." 

"Mr.  Littlepage ! "  exclaimed  Mary 
Warren,  "you  surely  do  not  mean  that 
competency  widely  diffused  is  not  better 
than  wealth  in  a  few  hands  and  poverty 
in  a  great  many  !  " 

"No,  I  shall  not  go  as  far  as  that ;  but 
I  do  say,  that  what  this  country  most 
wants  just  now  is  precisely  the  class  that 
is  connected  with  the  independence  of 
character  and  station,  the  leisure,  with 
its  attendant  cultivation  and  refinement, 
and  the  principles  as  well  as  taste  that 
are  connected  with  all." 

"  Principles  !  Mr.  Littlepage  !  "  added 
my  uncle's  sweet  interlocutor ;  "my  father 
would  hardly  uphold  that,  though  he 
agrees  with  you  in  so  much  of  what  you 
say." 

"I  do  not  know  that.  I  repeat  the 
word  principles;  for  when  you  have  a 
class  of  men  who  are  removed  from  a 
large  range  of  temptations,  without  being 
placed  above  public  opinion,  you  get  pre- 
cisely those  who  are  most  likely  to  uphold 
that  sort  of  secondary,  but  highly  useful 
morals  which  are  not  directly  derived 
from  purery  religious  duties.  Against 
the  last  I  shall  not  say  one  word,  as  it 
comes  from  the  grace,  which  is  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  is  happily  as  accessible 
to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  and  more  too  ; 
but,  of  men  as  they  are,  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred regulates  his  life  by  a  standard  cre- 
ated under  such  impulses;  and  even  when 
they  do,  the  standard  itself  is,  in  some  de- 
gree, qualified  by  the  ordinary  notions  I 
apprehend.  The  Christian  morality  of  an 
East  Indian  is  not  identical  with  that  of  a 
Puritan,  or  that  of  a  man  of  highly  culti- 
vated mind  with  that  of  one  who  has  en- 
joyed fewer  advantages.  There  is  one 
class  of  principles,  embracing  all  those 
that    are  adverse  to    the   littlenesses  of 


daily  practice,  which  is  much  the  more 
extended  among  the  liberal-minded  and 
educated,  and  it  is  to  that  set  of  princi- 
ples I  refer.  Now  we  want  a  d  ue  propor- 
tion of  that  class  of  men,  as  our  society 
is  getting  to  be  organized ;  of  those  who 
are  superior  to  meannesses." 

"  All  this  would  be  deemed  atrociously 
aristocratic,  were  it  told  in  Gath  !  "  ex- 
claimed Patt,  laughing. 

"It  is  atrociously  common  sense,  not- 
withstanding," answered  my  uncle,  who 
was  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  anything  he 
felt  to  be  true;  "and  the  facts  will  show 
it.  New  England  early  established  a  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  and  no  part  of 
the  world,  perhaps,  has  a  population  that 
is  better  grounded  in  intelligence.  This 
has  been  the  case  so  long  as  to  put  the 
people  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
for  instance,  as  a  whole,  materially  in  ad- 
vance of  the  people  of  any  other  State, 
New  York  included  ;  although,  by  taking 
the  system  from  our  eastern  brethren, 
we  are  now  doing  pretty  well.  Notwith- 
standing, who  will  sa}'  that  New  England 
is  as  far  advanced,  in  many  material 
things,  as  the  Middle  States.  To  begin 
with  the  kitchen — her  best  cookery  is 
is  much  below  that  of  even  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  true  Middle  States'  families ; 
take  her  language  for  another  test,  it  is 
provincial  and  vulgar;  and  there  is  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  the  laboring 
classes  of  the  Middle  States,  if  not  of 
New  England  origin,  use  better  English 
than  thousands  of  educated  men  in  Newr 
England  itself.  Both  of  these  peculiari- 
ties, as  I  conceive,  come  from  the  fact 
that  in  one  part  of  the  country  there  has 
been  a  class  to  give  a  tone  that  does  not 
exist  in  the  other.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
larger  towns  in  the  East  have  an  influence 
where  they  live,  no  doubt ;  but  in  the  in- 
terior, as  no  Qne  leads,  all  these  matters 
are  left  to  the  common  mind  to  get  aloni;- 
with  as  well  as  it  can." 

"Aristocratic,  sir — rank  aristocracy  !  " 

"  If  it  be,  has  aristocracy,  as  you  call 
it,  which  in  this  instance  must  only  mean 
decided  social  position,  no  advantages  ? 
Is  not  even  a  wealthy  idler  of  some  use 
in    a    nation  ?      He    contributes    his  full 
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share  to  the  higher  civilization  that  is 
connected  with  the  tastes  and  refine- 
ments, and,  in  fact,  he  forms  it.  In 
Europe  they  will  tell  you  that  a  court 
is  necessary  to  such  civilization ;  but 
facts  contradict  the  theory.  Social 
classes,  no  doubt,  are ;  but  they  can  ex- 
ist independently  of  courts,  as  they  can, 
have,  do,  and  ever  will  in  the  face  of  the 
democracy.  Now,  connect  this  class  with 
the  landed  interest,  and  see  how  much 
your  chances  for  material  improvement 
are  increased.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  prob- 
ably conferred  more  benefit  on  the  hus- 
bandry of  England  than  all  the  mere 
operatives  that  existed  in  his  time.  It 
is  from  such  men,  indeed,  from  their  en- 
terprise and  their  means,  that  nearly  all 
the  greater  benefits  come.  The  fine  wool 
of  America  is  mainly  owing  to  Living- 
si  on's  connection  with  land;  and  if  you 
drive  such  men  out  of  existence,  3^ou  must 
drive  the  benefits  they  confer  with  them. 
A  body  of  intelligent,  well-educated,  lib- 
eralized landlords,  scattered  through 
New  York,  would  have  more  effect  in 
advancing  the  highest  interests  of  the 
commune  than  all  the  '  small  potato  ' 
lawyers  and  governors  you  can  name  in  a 
twelvemonth.  What  is  more,  that  is  just 
the  state  of  society  in  which  to  reap  all 
the  benefits  of  such  a  class,  without  the 
evils  of  a  real  aristocracy.  They  are  and 
would  be  without  any  particular  political 
power,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  corn- 
Jaws  and  exclusive  legislation  for  their 
benefit.  Rich  and  poor  we  must  have ; 
and  let  any  fair-minded  man  say  whether 
he  wish  a  state  of  t  hings  in  which  the  first 
shall  have  no  inducement  to  take  an  ex- 
tended interest  in  real  estate,  and  the  last 
no  chance  to  become  agriculturists,  ex- 
cept as  hired  laborers  ?  " 

"You  do  not  mince  matters,  Uncle  Ro, " 
put  in  Patt,  "and  will  never  go  to  Con- 
gress," 

"  That  may  be,  my  dear,  but  I  shall 
retain  my  own  self-respect  by  fair  dealing. 
What  I  say  I  mean,  while  many  who  take 
the  other  side  do  not.  I  say,  that  in  a 
country  like  this,  in  which  land  is  so  abun- 
dant as  to  render  the  evils  of  a  general 
monopoly  impossible,  a  landed  gentry  is 


precisely  what  is  most  needed  for  the 
higher  order  of  civilization,  including  man- 
ners, tastes,  and  the  minor  principles,  and 
is  the  very  class  which,  if  reasonably 
maintained  and  properly  regarded,  would 
do  the  most  good  at  the  least  risk  of  any 
social  caste  known.  They  have  always 
existed  in  New  York,  though  with  a 
lessening  influence,  and  are  the  reason,  in 
my  judgment,  why  we  are  so  much  before 
New  England  in  particular  things,  while 
certainly  behind  that  quarter  of  the  country 
in  many  others  that  are  dependent  on  or- 
dinary schooling." 

"I  like  to  hear  a  person  maintain  his 
opinion  frankly  and  manfully,"  said  my 
grandmother;  "and  this  have  you  done, 
Roger,  from  boyhood.  My  own  family,  on 
my  father's  side,  was  from  New  England, 
and  I  subscribe  to  a  great  deal  that  you 
say ;  and  particularly  to  the  part  that 
relates  to  the  apathy  of  the  public  to  this 
great  wrong.  It  is  now  time,  however, 
to  go  to  the  breakfast-table,  as  John  has 
been  bowing  in  the  door  yonder  for  the 
last  minute  or  two." 

To  breakfast  we  went ;  and  notwith 
standing  incendiaries,  anti-rentism,  and 
canopies  of  pig-pens,  a  merry  time  we  had 
of  it.  Henrietta  Coldbrooke  and  Anne 
Marston  never  came  out  with  more  spirit, 
though  in  their  several,  waj^s,  than  each 
did  that  morning.  I  believe  I  looked  a 
little  surprised,  for  I  observed  that  my 
uncle  stole  occasional  glances  at  me,  that 
seemed  to  say,  "There,  my  fine  fellow, 
what  do  you  think  of  that,  now  ?  "  when- 
ever either  of  his  wards  uttered  anything 
that  he  fancied  cleverer  than  common. 

"Have  you  heard,  ma'am,"  asked  my 
uncle  Ro  of  my  grandmother,  "that  we 
are  to  have  old  Sus  and  Jaaf  here  at  the 
'Nest,  shortly,  and  both  in  grand  cos- 
tume ?  It  seems  the  red  men  are  about 
to  depart,  and  there  is  to  be  smoking  of 
pipes  and  a  great  council,  which  the 
Trackless  fancies  will  be  more  dignified 
if  held  in  front  of  the  house  of  his  pale- 
face friends  than  if  held  at  his  own  hut." 

"How  did  you  ascertain  that,  Roger  ?" 

"I  have  been  at  the  wigwam  this 
morning,  and  have  the  fact  directly  from 
the  Onondago,  as  well  as  from  the  inter- 
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preter,  whom  I  met  there.  By  the  way, 
Hugh,  we  must  shortly  decide  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  prisoners,  or  we  shall 
have  writs  of  habeas  corpus  served  on  us, 
to  know'why  we  detain  them." 

"Is  it  possible,  Uncle  Ro,"  for  so  his 
his  wards  called  him  habitualty — "  to 
rescue  a  gentleman  from  the  gallows  by 
manwing  him  ?  "  asked  Henrietta  Cold- 
brooke,  deinurety. 

"  That  is  so  strange  a  question,  that  as 
guardian  I  feel  curious  to  hear  its  mean- 
ing." 

"Tell — tell  at  once,  Henrietta,"  said 
the  other  ward,  urging  her  companion  to 
speak.  "  I  will  save  your  blushes,  and 
act  as  your  interpreter.  Miss  Coldbrooke 
was  honored  by  Mr.  Seneca  Newcome 
with  this  letter,  within  the  last  twent3r- 
four  hours  :  and,  it  being  a  family  mat- 
ter, I  think  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  a 
fa  miry  council." 

"Nay,  Anne,"  said  the  blushing  Hen- 
rietta, **  this  is  hardly  fair — nor  am  I 
sure  that  it  would  be  quite  lad37-like  in 
me  to  suffer  that  letter  to  be  generally 
known — particularly  known  to  3Tou  it 
certainly  is  already." 

"  Perhaps  37our  reluctance  to  have  it 
read  does  not  extend  to  me,  Henrietta  ?  " 
said  my  uncle. 

"  Certainly  not,  sir ;  nor  to  my  dear 
Mrs.  Littlepage,  nor  to  Martha — though  I 
confess  that  I  cannot  see  what  interest 
Mr.  Hugh  can  have  in  the  subject.  Here 
it  is;  take  it  and  read  it  when  you 
please." 

M3'  uncle  was  pleased  to  read  it  on  the 
spot.  As  he  proceeded  a  frown  collected 
on  his  brow,  and  he  bit  his  lips  like  one 
provoked  as  well  as  vexed.  Then  he 
laughed,  and  threw  the  letter  on  the  table, 
where  no  one  presumed  to  molest  it.  As 
Henrietta  Coldbrooke  was  blushing  all  this 
time,  though  she  laughed  and  seemed  pro- 
voked, our  curiosity  Was  so  great  and 
manifest  that  my  grandmother  felt  an  in- 
clination to  interfere. 

"May  not  that  letter  be  read  aloud,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  There  can  be  no  particular  reason  for 
concealing  it,"  answered  uncle  Ro,  spite- 
fully.    "  The  more  it  is  known,  the  more 


the  fellow  will  be  laughed  at,  as  he  de- 
serves to  be." 

"Will  that  be  right,  Uncle  Ro?"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Coldbrooke,  hastily.  "Will 
it  be  treating  a  gentleman  as  he — " 

"  Pshaw  ! — it  will  not  be  treating  a  gen- 
tleman at  all.  The  fellow  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  prisoner  for  attempting  to  set  an 
inhabited  house  on  fire,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night." 

Henrietta  said  no  more  ;  and  my  grand- 
mother took  the  letter,  and  read  it  for  the 
common  benefit.  I  shall  not  cop37  the  effu- 
sion of  "Seneca,  which  was  more  cunning 
than  philosophical ;  but  it  contained  a 
strong  profession  of  love,  urged  in  a  some- 
what business  manner,  and  a  generous 
offer  of  his  hand  to  the  heiress  of  eight 
thousand  a  year.  .  And  this  proposal  was 
made  only  a  da3r  or  two  before  the  fellow 
was  "taken  in  the  act,"  and  at  the  very 
time  he  was  the  most  deeply  engaged  in 
his  schemes  of  anti-rentism. 

"There  is  a  class  of  men  among  us," 
said  m3^  uncle,  after  everybody  had 
laughed  at  this  magnificent  offer,  "who 
do  not  seem  to  entertain  a  single  idea  of 
the  proprieties.  How  is  it  possible,  or 
where  could  the  chap  have  been  bred  to 
fanc3r  for  an  instant  that  a  37oung  woman 
of  fortune  and  station  would  many  him, 
and  that,  too,  almost  without  an  acquaint- 
ance. I  daresay  Henrietta  never  spoke 
to  him  ten  times  in  her  life." 

"Not  five,  sir,  and  scarcely  anything 
was  said  at  either  of  those  five." 

"  And  you  answered  the  letter,  my 
dear  ?"  asked  my  grandmother.  "  An 
answer  ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten, 
though  it  might  have  property  come,  in 
this  case,  from  3rour  guardian." 

"  I  answered  it  m3Tself,  ma'am,  not  wish- 
ing to  be  laughed  at  for  my  part  of  the 
affair.  I  declined  the  honor  of  Mr.  Sen- 
eca Newcome's  hand." 

"Well,  if  the  truth  must  be  said,"  put 
in  Patt,  dryly,  "  I  did  the  same  thing  only 
three  weeks  since." 

"And  I  so  lately  as  last  week,"  adde 
Anne  Marston,  demurely. 

I  do  not  know  that  1  ever  saw  my  uncle 
Ro  so  strangely  affected.  While  every- 
body around  him  was  laughing  heartily  he 
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looked  grave,  not  to  say  fierce.  Then  he 
turned  suddenly  to  me,  and  said  : 

"  We  must  let  him  be  hanged,  Hugh. 
Were  he  to  live  a  thousand  years  he  would 
never  learn  the  fitness  of  things." 

"  You'll  think  better  of  this,  sir,  and 
become  more  merciful.  The  man  has  only 
nobly  dared.  But  I  confess  a  strong  de- 
sire to  ascertain  if  Miss  Warren  alone  has 
escaped  his  assaults." 

Mary — pretty  Mary — she  blushed  scar- 
let, but  shook  her  head  and  refused  to 
give  any  answer.  We  all  saw  that  her 
feelings  were  not  enlisted  in  the  affair  in 
any  way ;  but  there  was  evidently  some- 
thing of  a  more  serious  nature  connected 
with  Seneca's  addresses  to  her  than  in 
connection  with  his  addresses  to  either  of 
the  others.  As  I  have  since  ascertained, 
he  really  had  a  sort  of  affection  for  Mary ; 
and  I  have  been  ready  to  pardon  him  the 
unprincipled  and  impudent  manner  in 
which  he  cast  his  flies  toward  the  other 
fish  in  consideration  of  his  taste  in  this 
particular.  But  Mary  herself  would  tell 
us  nothing. 

"  You  are  not  to  think  so  much  of  this, 
Mr.  Littlepage,"  she  cried,  so  soon  as  a 
little  recovered  from  her  confusion,  "since 
it  is  only  acting  on  the  great  anti-rent 
principle,  after  all.  In  the  one  case,  it  is 
only  a  wish  to  get  good  farms  cheap — and 
in  the  other,  good  wives." 

"In  the  one  case,  other  men's  farms — 
and  in  the  other,  other  men's  wives." 

"  Other  men's  wives,  certainly,  if  wives 
at  all,"  said  Patt,  pointedly.  "There  is 
no  Mr.  Seneky  Newcome  there." 

"  We  must  let  the  law  have  its  way,  and 
the  fellow  be  hanged  !  "  rejoined  my  uncle. 
"  I  could  overlook  the  attempt  to  burn  the 
'Nest  House,  but  I  cannot  overlook  this. 
Fellows  of  this  class  get  everything  des- 
sus  dessous,  and  I  do  not  wonder  there  is 
anti-rentism  in  the  land.  Such  a  matri- 
monial experiment  could  never  have  been 
attempted,  as  between  such  parties,  in  any 
region  but  one  tainted  with  anti-rentism, 
or  deluded'by  the  devil." 

"  An  Irishman  would  have  included  my 
grandmother  in  his  cast  of  the  net;  that's 
the  only  difference,  sir." 

u  Sure  enough,  wiry  have  you  escaped, 


my  dearest  mother?  You,  who  have  a 
fair  widow's  portion,  too." 

"  Because  the  suitor  was  not  an  Irish- 
man, as  Hugh  intimated — I  know  no  other 
reason,  Hodge.  But  a  person  so  devoted 
to  the  ladies  must  not  suffer  in  the  cruel 
way  you  speak  of.  The  wretch  must  be 
permitted  to  get  off." 

All  the  girls  now  joined  with  my  grand- 
mother in  preferring  this,  to  them,  very 
natural  petition ;  and,  for  a  few  minutes, 
we  heard  of  nothing  but  regrets  and  solici- 
tations that  Seneca  might  not  be  given  up 
to  the  law.  "  Tender  mercies  of  the  law  " 
might  not  be  an  unapt  way  to  express  the 
idea,  as  it  is  now  almost  certain  that  the 
bigger  the  rogue,  the  greater  is  the  chance 
of  escape. 

"All  this  is  very  well,  ladies;  mighty 
humane  and  feminine,  and  quite  in  charac- 
ter," answered  my  uncle;  "but,  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  com- 
pounding felony,  and  its  consequences  are 
not  altogether  agreeable ;  then,  one  is 
bound  to  consider  the  effect  on  society  in 
general.  Here  is  a  fellow  who  first  endeav- 
ors to  raise  a  flame  in  the  hearts  of  no  less 
than  four  young  ladies  :  fading  of  which, 
he  takes  refuge  in  lighting  a  fire  in  Hugh's 
kitchen.'  Do  you  know,  I  am  almost  as 
much  disposed  to  punish  him  for  the  first 
of  these  offenses  as  for  the  last  ?  " 

"  There's  a  grand  movement  as  is  mak- 
ing among  all  the  redskins,  ma'am,"  said 
John,  standing  in  the  door  of  the  break- 
fast parlor,  "and  I  don't  know  but  the 
ladies,  and  Mr.  Littlepage,  and  Mr.  Hugh, 
would  like  to  see  it.  Old  Sus  is  on  his  way 
here,  followed  by  Yop,  who  comes  grum- 
bling along  after  him,  as  if  he  didn't  like 
the  amusement  any  way  at  all." 

"Have  any  arrangements  been  made 
for  the  proper  reception  of  our  guests  this 
morning,  Roger?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  At  least  I  gave  orders 
to  have  benches  brought  and  placed  under 
the  trees,  and  plenty  of  tobacco  provided. 
Smoking  is  a  great  part  of  a  council,  I  be- 
lieve, and  we  shall  be  ready  to  commence 
at  that  as  soon  as  they  meet." 

"Yes,  sir,  all  is  read}'  for  'em,"  re- 
sumed John.  "  Miller  has  sent  an  'orse 
cart   to    bring   the    benches,   and    we've 
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provided  as  much  'baccy  as  they  can 
use.  The  servants  'opes,  ma'am,  they 
can  have  permission  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. It  isn't  often  that  civilized  people 
can  get  a  sight  at  real  savages." 

M/v  grandmother  gave  an  assent,  and 
there  was  a  general  movement,  prepara-* 
tory  to  going  on  the  lawn  to  witness  the 
parting  interview  between  the  Trackless 
and  his  visitors. 

"You  have  been  very  considerate,  Miss 
Warren,"  I  whispered  Mary,  as  I  helped 
her  to  put  on  her  shawl,  "  in  not  betraying 
what  I  fancy  is  the  most  important  of  all 
Seneca's  love  secrets." 

"  I  confess  these  letters  have  surprised 
me,"  the  dear  girl  said  thoughtfully,  and 
with  a  look  that  seemed  perplexed.  "No 
one  would  be  apt  to  think  very  favorably 
of  Mr.  Newcome  ;  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  to  complete  his  character,  that 
one  should  think  as  ill  as  this." 

I  said  no  more — but  these  few  words, 
which  appeared  to  escape  Mary  uncon- 
sciously and  involuntarily,  satisfied  me 
that  Seneca  bad  been  seriously  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  an  interest  in  her  heart  not- 
withstanding her  poverty. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"  And  underneath  that  face  like  summer's  dreams, 
Its  lips  as  moveless,  and  its  cheek  as  clear, 
Slumbers  a  whirlwind  of  the  heart's  emotions, 
Love,  hatred,  pride,  hope,  sorrow— all  save  fear." 

— Halleck. 

The  only  singularity  connected  with  the 
great  age  of  the  Indian  and  the  negro, 
was  the  fact  that  they  should  have  been 
associates  for  near  a  century-,  and  so  long 
intimately  united  in  adventures  and  friend- 
ship. I  say  friendship,  for  the  term  was 
not  at  all  unsuited  to  the  feeling  that  con- 
nected these  old  men  together,  though 
the3r  had  so  little  in  common  in  the  way 
of  character.  While  the  Indian  possessed 
all  the  manly  and  high  qualities  of  a  war- 
rior of  the  woods,  of  a  chief,  and  of  one 
who  had  never  acknowledged  a  superior, 
the  other  was  necessarily  distinguished  by 
many  of  the  wickednesses  of  a  state  of 
servitude  ;  the  bitter  consequence  of  a  de- 


graded caste.  Fortunately  both  were  tem- 
perate, by  no  means  an  every-day  virtue 
among  the  red-men  who  dwelt  with  the 
whites,  though  much  more  so  with  the 
blacks.  But  Susquesus  was.  born  an  On- 
ondago,  a  tribe  remarkable  for  its  sobriety, 
and  at  no  period  of  his  long  life  would  he 
taste  any  intoxicating  drink,  while  Jaaf 
was  essentially  a  sober  man,  though  he 
had  a  thorough  "  nigger  "  relish  for  hard 
cider.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
two  aged  memorials  of  past  ages,  and 
almost  forgotten  generations,  owed  their 
health  and  strength  to  their  temperance, 
fortifying  natural  predispositions  to  tenac- 
ity of  life. 

It  was  always  thought  that  Jaaf  was  a 
little  the  senior  of  the  Indian,  though  the 
difference  in  their  ages  could  not  be  great. 
It  is  certain  that  the  red-man  retained 
much  the  most  of  his  bodily  powers, 
though,  for  fifty  years,  he  had  taxed 
them  the  least.  Susquesus  never  worked: 
never  would  work  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  He  deemed  it  to  be  be- 
neath his  dignity  as  a  warrior,  and,  I 
have  heard  it  said,  that  nothing  but 
necessity  could  have  induced  him  to  plant, 
or  hoe,  even  when  in  his  prime.  So  long 
as  the  boundless  forest  furnished  the  deer, 
the  moose,  the  beaver,  the  bear,  and  the 
other  animals  that  it  is  usual  for  the  red- 
man  to  convert  into  food,  he  had  cared 
little  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  beyond 
those  that  were  found  growing  in  their 
native  state.  His  hunts  were  the  last 
regular  occupation  that  the  old  man  aban- 
doned. He  carried  the  rifle,  and  threaded 
the  woods  with  considerable  vigor  after 
he  had  seen  a  hundred  winters  ;  but  the 
game  deserted  him,  under  the  never-dying 
process  of  clearing  acre  after  acre,  until 
little  of  the  native  forest  was  left,  with 
the  exception  of  the  reservation  of  my 
own,  already  named,  and  the  pieces  of 
woodland  that  are  almost  invariably  at- 
tached to  every  American  farm,  Iendini 
to  the  landscape  a  relief  and  beauty  that 
are  usually  wanting  to  the  vie*ws  of  oldei 
countries.  It  is  this  peculiarity  whicl 
gives  to  so  many  of  the  views  of  the 
republic,  nay,  it  may  be  said  to  all  ot 
them,  so  much  of  the  character  of  park- 
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scenery  when  seen  at  a  distance,  that 
excludes  the  blemishes  of  a  want  of  finish, 
and  the  coarser  appliances  of  husbandry. 

With  Jaaf,  though  he  had  imbibed  a 
strong1  relish  for  the  forest,  and  for  forest- 
life,  it  was  different  in  many  respects. 
Accustomed  to  labor  from  childhood,  he 
could  not  be  kept  from  work,  even  by  his 
extreme  old  age.  He  had  the  hoe,  or  the 
ax,  or  the  spade  in  his  hand  daily,  many 
years  after  he  could  wield  either  to  any 
material  advantage.  The  little  he  did 
in  this  way,  now,  was  not  done  to  kill 
thought,  for  he  never  had  any  to  kill ;  it 
was  purely  the  effect  of  habit,  and  of  a 
craving  desire  to  be  Jaaf  still,  and  to  act 
his  life  over  again. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  neither  of  these 
men  had  any  essential  knowledge,  or  any 
visible  feeling  for  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity. A  hundred  years  ago,  little  spiritual 
care  was  extended  to  the  black,  and  the 
difficulty  of  making  an  impression  in  this 
way  on  the  Indian  has  become  matter  of 
history.  Perhaps  success  best  attends 
such  efforts  when  the  pious  missionary 
can  penetrate  to  the  retired  village,  and 
disseminate  his  doctrines  far  from  the 
miserable  illustration  of  their  effects,  that 
is  to  be  hourly  traced,  by  the  most  casual 
observer,  amid  the  haunts  of  civilized 
men.  That  Christianity  does  produce  a 
deep  and  benign  influence  on  our  social 
condition  cannot  be  doubted;  but  he  who 
is  only  superficially  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tian nations,  as  they  are  called,  and  sets 
about  tracing  the  effects  of  this  influence, 
meets  with  so  many  proofs  of  a  contrary 
nature,  as  co  feel  a  strong  disposition  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  dogmas  that  seem  so 
impotent.  It  is  quite  likely  such  was  the 
case  with  Susquesus,  who  had  passed  all 
the  earlier  years  of  his  exclusive  associa- 
tion with  the  pale-faces,  on  the  flanks  of 
armies,  or  among  hunters,  surveyors,  run- 
ners, and  scouts ;  situations  that  were  not 
very  likely  to  produce  any  high  notions 
of  moral  culture.  Nevertheless,  many 
earnest  and  long-continued  efforts  had 
been  made  to  awaken  in  this  aged  In- 
dian some  notions  of  the  future  state  of 
a  pale-face,  and  to  persuade  him  to  be 
baptized.     My  grandmother,  in   particu- 


lar, had  kept  this  end  in  view  for  quite 
half  a  centum,  but  with  no  success.  The 
different  clergy,  of  all  denominations,  had 
paid  more  or  less  attention  to  this  Indian, 
with  the  same  object,  though  no  visible 
results  had  followed  their  efforts.  Among 
others,  Mr.  Warren  had  not  overlooked 
this  part  of  his  duty,  but  he  had  met 
with  no  more  success  than  those  who  had 
been  before  him.  Singular  as  it  seemed 
to  some,  though  I  saw  nothing  strange  in 
it,  Mary  Warren  had  joined  in  this  be- 
nevolent project  with  a  gentle  zeal,  and 
affectionate  and  tender  interest,  that 
promised  to  achieve  more  than  had  been 
even  hoped  for  these  many  years  by  her 
predecessors  in  the  same  kind  office.  Her 
visits  to  the  hut  had  been  frequent,  and 
I  learned  that  morning  from  Patt,  that 
"though  Mary  herself  never  spoke  on  the 
subject,  enough  has  been  seen  by  others 
to  leave  no  doubt;  that  her  gentle  offices 
and  prayers  had,  at  last,  touched,  in  some 
slight  degree,  the  marble-like  heart  of  the 
Trackless." 

As  for  Jaaf,  it  is  possible  that  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  a  slave  in  a  family  that 
belonged  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  sect 
that  is  so  tempered  and  chastened  in  its 
religious  rites,  and  so  far  removed  from 
exaggeration,  as  often  to  seem  cold  to 
those  who  seek  excitement,  and  fancy 
quiet  and  self-control  incompatible  with  a 
lively  faith.  ' '  Your  priests  are  unsuited 
to  make  converts  among  the  people," 
said  an  enthusiastic  clergyman  of  another 
denomination  to  me,  quite  lately.  "  They 
cannot  go  among  the  brambles  and  thorns 
without  tearing  their  gowns  and  sur- 
plices." There  maj^  be  a  certain  degree 
of  truth  in  this,  though  the  obstacle  exists 
rather  with  the  convert  than  with  the 
missionary.  The  vulgar  love  coarse  ex- 
citement, and  fanc3r  that  a  profound 
spiritual  sensibilit}-  must  needs  awaken 
a  powerful  physical  sympathy.  To  such, 
groans,  and  sighs,  and  lamentations  must 
be  not  only  audible  to  exist  at  all,  but  aud- 
ible in  a  dramatic  and  striking  form  with 
men,  in  order  to  be  groans,  and  sighs, 
and  lamentations  acceptable  with  God. 
It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  prac- 
tices   which    reason,    education,    a  good 
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taste,  and  a  sound  comprehension  of 
Christian  obligations  condemn,  are,  if 
not  most  effective,  still  effective  with  the 
ignorant  and  coarse-minded.  Thus  may 
it  have  been  with  Jaaf,  who  had  not  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  exaggerated  during 
that  period  of  life  when  he  was  most  likely 
to  be  aroused  by  their  practices,  and  who 
now  really  seemed  to  have  lived  beyond 
everything  but  the  recollections  connected 
with  the  persons  and  things  he  loved  in 
youth. 

As  men,  in  the  higher  meaning  of  the 
term,  the  reader  will  remember  that  Sus- 
quesus  was  ever  vastly  the  superior  of  the 
black.  Jaaf's  intellect  had  suffered  under 
the  blight  which  seems  to  have  so  gener- 
ally caused  the  African  mind  to  wither,  as 
we  know  that  mind  among  ourselves ; 
while  that  of  his  associate  had  ever  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  loftiness  of  a  grand 
nature,  left  to  its  native  Workings  by  the 
impetus  of  an  unrestrained,  though  sav- 
age liberty. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  the  two  ex- 
traordinary men  whom  we  now  went 
forth  to  meet.  By  the  time  we  reached 
the  lawn,  they  were  walking  slowly  tow- 
ard the  piazza,  having  got  within  the 
range  of  the  shrubbery  that  immediately 
surrounds,  and  sheds  its  perfume  on  the 
house.  The  Indian  led,  as  seemed  to  be- 
come his  character  and  rank.  But  Jaaf 
had  never  presumed  on  his  years  and  in- 
dulgences so  far  as  to  forget  his  condition. 
A  slave  he  had  been  born,  a  slave  had  he 
lived,  and  a  slave  he  would  die.  This, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  law.  of  emancipation, 
which  had,  in  fact,  liberated  him  long  ere 
he  had  reached  his  hundredth  year.  I 
have  been  told  that  when  my  father  an- 
nounced to  Jaaf  the  fact  that  lie  and  all 
his  progeny,  the  latter  of  which  was  very 
numerous,  were  free  and  at  liberty  to  go 
and  do  as  they  pleased,  the  old  black  was 
greatly  dissatisfied.  "  What  good  dat  all 
do,  Masser  Malbone,"  he  growled.  "  Why 
'ey  won't  let  well  alone  ?  Nigger  be  nig- 
ger, and  white  gentle 'em  be  white  gen- 
tle'em.  I  'speck,  now,  nuttin'  but  dis- 
grace and  poverty  come  on  my  breed  ! 
We  always  hab  been  gentle'em's  nigger, 
and  why  can't  'ey  let  us  be  gentle'em's 


nigger  as  long  as  we  like  ?  Ole  Sus  hab 
liberty  all  he  life,  and  what  good  he  get  ? 
Nuttin'  but  poor  red  sabbage,  for  all  dat, 
and  never  be  anj^t'ing  more.  If  he  could 
be  gentle'em's  sabbage,  I  tell  him,  dat 
wor'  somet'ing;  but,  no,  he  too  proud 
for  dat !  Gosh  !  so  he  only  he  own  sab- 
bage !  " 

The  Onondago  was  in  high  costume ; 
much  higher  even  than  when  he  first  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  prairie  Indians.  The 
paint  he  used  gave  new  fire  to  the  eyes 
that  age  had  certainly  dimmed,  though 
they  had  not  extinguished  their  light ; 
and  fierce  and  savage  as  was  the  conceit, 
it  unquestionably  relieved  the  furrows  of 
time.  That  red  should  be  as  much  the 
favorite  color  of  the  redskin  is,  perhaps, 
as  natural  that  our  ladies  should  use  cos- 
metics to  imitate  the  lilies  and  roses  that 
are  wanting.  A  grim  fierceness,  however, 
was  the  aim  of  the  Onondago;  it  being 
his  ambition,  at  that  moment,  to  stand 
before  his  guests  in  the  colors  of  a  war- 
rior. Of  the  medals  and  wampum,  and 
feathers,  and  blankets,  and  moccasins, 
gay  with  the  quills  of  the  porcupine, 
tinged  half  a  dozen  hues,  and  the  toma- 
hawk polished  to  the  brightness  of  silver, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything.  So 
much  has  been  said,  and  written,  and 
seen  of  late,  on  such  subjects,  that  al- 
most every  one  now  knows  how  the  North 
American  warrior  appears  when  he  comes 
forth  in  his  robes. 

Nor  had  Jaaf  neglected  to  do  honor  to  a 
festival  that  was  so  peculiarly  in  honor  of 
his  friend.  Grumble  he  would  and  did, 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  day ;  but 
he  was  not  the  less  mindful  of  the  credit 
and  honor  of  Susquesus.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  the  times  to  lament  the  disappearance 
of  the  red-men  from  among  us ;  but,  for 
my.  part,  I  feel  much  more  disposed  to 
mourn  over  the  disappearance  of  the 
"nigger."  I  use  the  Doric,  in  place  of 
the  more  modern  and  mincing  term  of 
"colored  man;"  fo,r  the  Doric  alone  will 
convey  to  the  American  the  meaning  in 
which  I  wish  to  be  understood.  I  regret 
the  "nigger  ;"  the  old-fashioned,  careless, 
light-hearted,  laborious,  idle,  roguish,  hon- 
est,  faithful,  fraudulent,  grumbling,  dog- 
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matical  slave ;  who  was  at  times  good  for 
nothing-,  and,  again,  the  stay  and  sup- 
port of  many  a  family.  But  him  I  regret  in 
particular  is  the  domestic  slave,  who  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  interests,  and  most 
of  all  with  the  credit  of  those  he  served, 
and  who  al ways  played  the  part  of  an  hum- 
ble privy  counselor,  and  sometimes  that 
of  a  prime  minister.  It  is  true,  I  had  never 
seen  Jaaf  acting  in  the  latter  capacity, 
among  us  ;  nor  is  it  probable  he  ever  did 
exactly  discharge  such  functions  with  any 
of  his  old  masters ;  but  he  was  a  much  in- 
dulged servant  always,  and  had  become 
so  completely  associated  with  us,  by  not 
only  long  services,  but  by  playing  his  part 
well  and  manfully  in  divers  of  the  wild  ad- 
ventures that  are  apt  to  characterize  the 
settlement  of  a  new  country,  that  we  all 
of  us  thought  of  him  rather  as  an  humble 
and  distant  relative,  than  as  a  slave. 
Slave,  indeed,  he  had  not  been  for  more 
than  four-score  years,  his  manumission- 
papers  having  been  signed  and  regularly 
recorded  as  far  back  as  that,  though  they 
remained  a  perfect  dead  letter,  so  far  as 
the  negro  himself  wTas  concerned. 

The  costume  of  Yop  Littlepage,  as  this 
black  was  familiarly  called  by  all  who 
knew  anything  of  his  existence,  and  his 
great  age,  as  well  as  that  of  Susquesus, 
had  gotten  into  more  than  one  news- 
paper, was  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
old  school  of  the  "nigger!"  The  coat 
was  scarlet,  with  buttons  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  each  as  large  as  a  half-dollar ;  his 
breeches  were  sky  blue;  the  vest  was 
green ;  the  stockings  striped  blue  and 
white,  and  the  legs  had  no  other  peculiar- 
ities about  them  than  the  facts  that  all 
that  remained  of  the  calves  was  on  the 
shins,  and  that  they  were  stepped  nearer 
than  is  quite  common  to  the  center  of  the 
foot ;  the  heel-part  of  the  latter  being 
about  half  as  long  as  the  part,  connected 
with  the  toes.  The  shoes,  indeed,  Were 
somewhat  conspicuous  portions  of  the 
dress,  having  a  length,  and  breadth,  and 
proportions  that  might  almost  justify  a 
naturalist  in  supposing  that  they  were 
never  intended  for  a  human  being.  But 
the  head  and  hat,  according  to  Jaaf 's  own 
notion,   contained  the  real  glories  of  his 


toilet  and  person.  As  for  the  last,  it  was 
actually  laced,  having  formed  a  part  of 
ray  grandfather  General  Cornelius  Little- 
page's  uniform  in  the  field,  and  the  wool 
beneath  it  was  as  white  as  the  snow  of  the 
hills.  This  style  of  dress  has  long  disap- 
peared from  among  the  black  race,  as  well 
as  from  among  the  whites ;  but  vestiges 
of  it  were  to  be  traced,  my  uncle  tells  me, 
in  his  boyhood  ;  particularly  at  the  pink- 
ster  holidays,  that  peculiar  festival  of  the 
negro.  Notwithstandingjthe  incongruities 
of  his  attire,  Yop  Littlepage  made  a  very 
respectable  figure  on  this  occasion,  the 
great  age  of  both  him  and  the  Onondago 
being  the  circumstances  that  accorded 
least  with  their  magnificence. 

Notwithstanding  the  habitual  grum- 
bling of  the  negro,  the  Indian  always  led 
when  they  made  a  movement.  He  had  led 
in  the  forest,  on  the  early  hunts  and  on  the 
warpaths ;  he  had  led  in  their  later  excur- 
sions on  the  neighboring  hills  ;  he  always 
led  when  it  was  their  wont  to  stroll  to  the 
hamlet  together,  to  witness  the  militia 
musters  and  other  similar  striking  events; 
he  even  was  foremost  when  they  paid  their 
daily  visits  to  the  'Nest ;  and,  now,  he 
came  a  little  in  advance,  slow  in  move- 
ment, quiet,  with  lips  compressed,  eye  rov- 
ing and  watchful,  and  far  from  dim,  and 
his  whole  features  wonderfully  composed 
and  noble,  considering  the  great  number 
of  years  he  had  seen.  Jaaf  followed  at  the 
same  gait,  but  a  very  different  man  in  de- 
meanor and  aspect.  His  face  scarce 
seemed  human,  even  the  color  of  his  skin, 
once  so  glistening  and  black,  having 
changed  to  a  dirty  gray,  all  its  gloss 
having  disappeared,  while  his  lips  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  prominent  feature. 
These,  too,  were  in  incessant  motion,  the 
old  man  working  his  jaws,  in  a  sort  of 
second  childhood ;  or  as  the  infant  bites 
its  gums  to  feel  its  nearly  developed  teeth, 
even  when  he  was  not  keeping  up  the  al- 
most unceasing  accompaniment  of  his 
grumbles. 

As  the  old  man  walked  toward  us,  and 
the  men  of  the  prairies  had  not  yet  shown 
themselves,  we  all  advanced  to  meet  the 
former.  Every  one  of  our  party,  the  girls 
included,   shook   hands   with    Susquesus, 
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and  wished  him  a  good  morning'.  He 
knew  my  grandmother,  and  betrayed 
some  feeling-,  when  he  shook  her  hand. 
He  knew  Patt,  and  nodded  kindly  in  an- 
swer to  her  good  wishes.  He  knew  Mary 
Warren,  too,  and  held  her  hand  a  little 
time  in  his  own,  gazing  at  her  wistfully 
the  while.  My  uncle  Ro  and  I  were  also 
recognized,  his  look  at  me  being  earnest 
and  long.  The  two  other  girls  were 
courteously  received,  but  his  feelings 
were  little  interested  in  them.  A  chair 
was  placed  for  Susquesus  on  the  lawn, 
and  he  took  his  seat  As  for  Jaaf,  he 
walked  slowly  up  to  the  party,  and  took 
off  his  fine  cocked  hat,  but  respectfulty  re- 
fused the  seat  he  too  was  offered.  Hap- 
pening thus  to  be  the  last  saluted,  he  was 
the  first  with  whom  my  grandmother 
opened  the  discourse. 

"It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  Jaaf,  to  see 
you,  and  our  old  friend,  Susquesus,  once 
more  on  the  lawn  of  the  old  house." 

"Not  so  berry  ole  house,  Miss  Dus, 
a'ter  all,"  answered  the  negro,  in  his 
grumbling  way.  "Remem'er  him  well 
'nough  ;  only  built  tudder  day." 
.  "  It  has  been  built  threescore  years,  if 
you  call  that  the  other  day.  I  was  then 
young  myself  ;  a  bride — happ37  and  blessed 
far  beyond  my  deserts.  Alas !  how 
changed  have  things  become  since  that 
time  !  " 

"Yes,  you  won 'erf  ul  changed  —  must 
say  dat  for  you,  Miss  Dus.  I  sometime 
surprise  1113'self  so  young  a  lady  get 
change  so  berry  soon." 

"  Ah !  Jaaf,  though  it  may  seem  a 
short  time  to  you,  who  are  so  much  my 
senior,  fourscore  years  are  a  heavy  load 
to  carry.  I  enjoy  excellent  health  and 
spirits  for  my  years  ;  but  age  will  assert 
its  power." 

"Remem'er  you,  Miss  Dus,  like  dat 
young  lady  dere,"  pointing  at  Patt — 
"now  you  do  seem  won'erful  change. 
Ole  Sus,  too,  berry  much  alter  of  late — 
can't  hole  out  much  longer,  I  do  t'ink. 
But  Injin  nebber  hab  much  raal  grit  in 
'em." 

"And  you,  my  friend,"  continued  my 
grandmother,  turning  to  Susquesus,  who 
had  sat  motionless  while  she  was  speak- 


ing to  Jaaf — "  do  you  also  see  this  great 
change  in  me  ?  I  have  known  you  much 
longer  than  I  have  known  Jaaf ;  and  your 
recollection  of  me  must  go  back  nearly  to 
childhood — to  the  time  when  I  first  lived 
in  the  woods,  as  a  companion  of  my  dear, 
excellent  old  uncle,  Chainbearer. " 

"Why  should  Susquesus  forget  little 
wren  ?  Hear  song  now  in  his  ear.  No 
change  at  all  in  little  wren,  in  Susque- 
sus's  eye." 

"This  is  at  least  gallant,  and  worthy 
of  an  Onondago  chief.  But,  my  worthy 
friend,  age  will  make  its  mark  even  on 
the  trees  ;  and  we  cannot  hope  to  escape 
it  forever !  " 

"  No  ;  bark  smooth  on  young  tree — 
rough  on  ole  tree.  Nebber  forget  Chain- 
bearer.  He's  same  age  as  Susquesus — 
little  ole'er,  too.  Brave  warrior — good 
man.  Know  him  when  young  hunter — he 
dere  when  dat  happen." 

"When  what  happened,  Susquesus?  I 
have  long  wished  to  know  what  drove  you 
from  your  people;  and  why  you,  a  red 
man  in  your  heart  and  habits  to  the  last, 
should  have  so  long  lived  among  us  pale- 
faces, away  from  your  own  tribe.  I  can 
understand  why  you  like  us,  and  wish  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  your  days  with  this 
family;  for  I  know  all  that  we  have  gone 
through  together,  and  your  early  connec- 
tion with  my  father-in-law,  and  his  father- 
in-law,  too  ;  but  the  reason  why  you  left 
your  own  people  so  young,  and  have  now 
lived  near  a  hundred  years  away  from 
them,  is  what  I  could  wish  to  hear,  before 
the  angel  of  death  summons  one  of  us 
away." 

While  my  grandmother  was  thus  com- 
ing to  the  point,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  on  this  subject,  as  she  afterward  told 
me,  the  Onondago's  eye  was  never  off  her 
own.  I  thought  he  seemed  surprised; 
then  his  look  changed  to  sadness;  and 
bowing  his  head  a  little,  he  sat  a  long 
time,  apparently  musing  on  the  past.  The 
subject  had  evidently  aroused  the  strong- 
est of  the  remaining  feelings  of  the  old 
man,  and  the  allusion  to  it  had  brought 
back  images  of  things  long  gone  by,  that 
were  probably  reviewed  not  altogether 
without  pain.    I  think  his  head  must  have 
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been  bowed,  and  his  face  riveted  on  the 
ground,  for  quite  a  minute. 

"  Chainbearer  nebber  say  why  ?  "  the 
old  man  suddenly  asked,  raising-  his  face 
again  to  look  at  my  grandmother.  "Ole 
chief,  too — he  know  ;  nebber  talk  of  it, 
eh?" 

"Never.  I  have  heard  both  my  uncle 
and  my  father-in-law  say  that  they  knew 
the  reason  why  you  left  your  people,  so 
many  long,  long,  years  ago,  and  that  it 
did  you  credit ;  but  neither  ever  said 
more.  It  is  reported  here,  that  these  red- 
men,  who  have  come  so  far  to  see  you, 
also  know  it,  and  that  it  is  one  reason  of 
their  coming  so  much  out  of  their  way  to 
pay  you  a  visit." 

Susquesus  listened  attentively,  though 
no  portion  of  his  person  manifested  emo- 
tion but  his  eyes.  All  the  rest  of  the  man 
seemed  to  be  made  of  some  material  that 
was  totally  without  sensibility ;  but  those 
restless,  keen,  still  penetrating  eyes, 
opened  a  communication  with  the  being 
within,  and  proved  that  the  spirit  was  far 
younger  than  the  tenement  in  which  it 
dwelt.  Still,  he  made  no  revelation  ;  and 
our  curiosity,  which  was  getting  to  be  in- 
tense, was  completely  baffled.  It  was 
even  some  little  time  before  the  Indian 
said  anything  more  at  all.  When  he  did 
speak,  it  was  merely  to  say— 

"  Good.  Chainbearer  wise  chief — Gin'- 
ral  wise,  too.  Good  in  camp — good  at 
council-fire.  Know  when  to  talk — know 
what  to  talk." 

How  much  further  my  dear  grand- 
mother might  have  been  disposed  to  push 
the  subject,  I  cannot  say,  for  just  then  we 
saw  the  redskins  coming  out  of  their 
quarters,  -evidently  about  to  cross  from 
the  old  farm  to  the  lawn,  this  being  their 
last  visit  to  the  Trackless,  preparatory  to 
departing  on  their  long  journey  to  the 
prairies.  Aware  of  all  this,  she  fell  back, 
and  my  uncle  led  Susquesus  to  the  tree 
where  the  benches  were  placed  for  the 
guests,  I  carrying  the  chair  in  the  rear. 
Everybody  followed,  even  to  all  the  domes- 
tics who  could  be  spared  from  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  the  household. 

The  Indian  and  the  negro  were  both 
seated  ;  and  chairs  having  been  brought 


1  out  for  the  members  of  the  family,  we 
took  our  places  near  by,  though  so 
much  in  the  background  as  not  to  appear 
obtrusive. 

The  Indians  of  the  prairies  arrived  in 
their  customary  marching  order,  or  in 
single  files.  Manytongues  led,  followed 
by  Prairiefire;  Flintyheart  and  Eagles- 
flight  came  next,  and  the  rest  succeeded 
in  a  nameless  but  perfect  order.  To  our 
surprise,  however,  they  brought  the  two 
prisoners  with  them,  secured  with  savage 
ingenuity,  and  in  a  way  to  render  escape 
nearly  impossible. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  de- 
portment of  these  strangers  as  they  took 
their  allotted  places  on  the  benches,  it  be- 
ing essentially  the  same  as  that  described 
in  their  first  visit.  The  same  interest, 
however,  was  betrayed  in  their  manner, 
nor  did  their  curiosity  or  veneration  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  least  appeased  by  having 
passed  a  day  or  two  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  subject.  That  this  curiosity 
and  veneration  proceeded,  in  some  meas- 
ure, from  the  great  age  and  the  extended 
experience  of  the  Trackless  was  probable 
enough,  but  I  could  not  divest  myself  of 
the  idea  that  there  lay  something  unusual 
behind  all,  which  tradition  had  made 
familiar  to  these  sons  of  the  soil,  but 
which  had  become  lost  to  us. 

The  American  savage  enjoys  one  great 
advantage  over  the  civilized  man  of  the 
same  quarter  of  the  world.  His  tradi- 
tions ordinarily  are  true,  whereas,  the 
multiplied  means  of  imparting  intelligence 
among  ourselves  has  induced  so  many 
pretenders  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
ranks  of  the  wise  and  learned,  that 
blessed,  thrice  blessed  is  he,  whose  mind 
escapes  the  contamination  of  falsehood 
and  prejudice.  Well  would  it  be  for  men 
if  they  oftener  remembered  that  the  very 
facilities  that  exist  to  circulate  the  truth 
are  just  so  many  facilities  for  circulating 
falsehood  ;  and  that  he  who  believes  even 
one-half  of  that  which  meets  his  eyes,  in 
his  daily  inquiries  into  passing  events,  is 
most  apt  to  throw  awa}'  quite  a  moiety 
of  even  that  much  credulity,  on  facts  that 
either  never  had  an  existence  at  all,  or, 
which  have  been  so  mutilated  in  the  rela- 
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tion,  that  their  e3re-witnesses  would  be 
the  last  to  recognize  them. 

The  customary  silence  succeeded  the 
arrival  of  the  visitors  ;  then  Eaglesflight 
struck  fire  with  a  flint,  touched  the  tobac- 
co with  the  flame,  and  puffed  at  a  very 
curiously  carved  pipe,  made  of  some  soft 
stone  of  the  interior,  until  he  had  lighted 
it  beyond  any  risk  of  its  soon  becoming 
extinguished.  This  done,  he  rose,  ad- 
vanced with  profound  reverence  in  his  air, 
and  presented  it  to  Susquesus,  who  took 
it  and  smoked  for  a  few  seconds,  after 
which  he  returned  it  to  him  from  whom  it 
had  been  received.  This  was  a  signal  for 
other  pipes  to  be  lighted,  and  one  was 
offered  to  my  uncle  and  myself,  each  of 
us  making  a  puff  or  two  ;  and  even  John 
and  the  other  male  domestics  were  not 
neglected.  Prairiefire  himself  paid  the 
compliment  to  Jaaf.  The  negro  had 
noted  what  was  passing,  and  was  much 
disgusted  with  the  niggardliness  which 
required  the  pipe  to  be  so  soon  returned . 
This  he  did  not  care  to  conceal,  as  was 
obvious  by  the  crusty  observation  he 
made  when  the  pipe  was  offered  to  him. 
Cider  and  tobacco  had  from  time  im- 
memorial been  the  two  great  blessings  of 
this  black's  existence,  and  he  felt  at  seeing 
one  standing  to  receive  his  pipe,  after  a 
puff  or  two,  much  as  he  might  have  felt 
had  one  pulled  the  mug  from  his  mouth, 
after  the  second  or  third  swallow. 

"No  need  wait  here" — grumbled  old 
Jaaf — "  when  I  done,  gib  you  de  pipe, 
ag'in ;  nebber  fear.  Masser  Corne}',  or 
Masser  Malborne,  or  Masser  Hugh — dear 
me,  I  nebber  knows  which  be  libbin'  and 
which  be  dead,  I  get  so  ole  nowaday  ! 
But  nebber  mind  if  he  be  ole ;  can  smoke 
yet,  and  don't  lub  Injin  fashion  of  gibbin' 
t'ings ;  and  dat  is  gib  him  and  den  take 
away  ag'in.  Nigger  is  nigger,  and  Injin 
is  Injin  ;  and  nigger  best.  Lord  !  how 
many  years  I  do  see — I  do  see — most  get 
tire  of  libbin'  so  long.  Don't  wait,  Injin  ; 
when  I  done,  you  get  pipe  again,  I  say. 
Best  not  make  ole  Jaaf  too  mad,  or  he 
dreadful !  " 

Although  it  is  probable  that  Prairiefire 
did  not  understand  one-half  of  the  negro's 
words,  he  comprehended  his  wish  to  finish 


the  tobacco,  before  he  relinquished  the 
pipe.  This  was  against  all  rule,  and  a 
species  of  slight  on  Indian  usage,  but  the 
red-man  overlooked  all,  with  a  courtesy 
of  one  trained  in  high  society,  and  walked 
away  as  composedly  as  if  everything  were 
right.  In  these  particulars  the  high- 
breeding  of  an  Indian  is  always  made  ap- 
parent. No  one  ever  sees  in  his  deport- 
ment, a  shrug  or  a  half-concealed  smile, 
or  a  look  of  intelligence ;  a  wink  or  a  nod, 
or  any  other  of  that  class  of  signs,  or 
communications,  which  it  is  usually 
deemed  underbred  to  resort  to  in  com- 
pan}'.  In  all  things,  he  is  dignified  and 
quiet,  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  coldness, 
or  the  result  of  character. 

The  smoking  now  became  general,  but 
only  as  a  ceremony ;  no  one  but  Jaaf  set- 
ting to  with  regularity  to  finish  his  pipe. 
As  for  the  black,  his  opinion  of  the  superi- 
ority of  his  own  race  over  that  of  the 
red-man,  was  as  fixed  as  his  consciousness, 
of  his  inferiority  to  the  white,  and  he 
would  have  .thought  the  circumstance  that 
the  present  mode  of  using  tobacco  was 
an  Indian  custom,  a  sufficient  reason  why 
he  himself  should  not  adopt  it.  The 
smoking  did  not  last  long,  but  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  silent  pause.  Then  Prairie- 
fire arose  and  spoke. 

"Father,"  he  commenced,  "we  are 
about  to  quit  you.  Our  squaws  and  pap- 
pooses,  on  the  prairies,  wish  to  see  us  ;  it 
is  time  for  us  to  go.  They  are  looking  tow- 
ard the  great  salt  lake  for  us  ;  we  are 
looking  toward  the  great  fresh-water 
lakes  for  them.  There  the  sun  sets — here 
it  rises ;  the  distance  is  great,  and  many 
strange  tribes  of  pale-faces  live  along  the 
path.  Our  journey  has  been  one  of  peace. 
We  have  not  hunted ;  we  have  taken  no 
scalps ;  but  we  have  seen  our  great  father, 
Uncle  Sam,  and  we  have  seen  our  great 
father  Susquesus ;  we  shall  travel  toward 
the  setting  sun  satisfied.  Father,  our 
traditions  are  true ;  they  never  lie.  A 
lying  tradition  is  worse  than  a  lying  In- 
dian. What  a  lying  Indian  snys,  deceives 
his  friends,  his  wife,  his  children  ;  what 
lying  tradition  says,  deceives  a  tribe.  Oui 
traditions  are  true  ;  they  speak  of  the  Up- 
right Onondago.     All  the   tribes  on  the 
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prairies  have  heard  this  tradition,  and  are 
very  glad.  It  is  good  to  hear  of  justice; 
it  is  bad  to  hear  of  injustice.  Without 
justice  an  Indian  is  no  better  than  a  wolf. 
No  ;  there  is  not  a  tongue  spoken  on  the 
prairies  which  does  not  tell  of  that  pleas- 
ant tradition.  We  could  not  pass  the 
wigwam  of  our  father  without  turning 
aside  to  look  at  him.  Our  squaws  and 
pappooses  wish  to  see  us,  but  they  would 
have  told  us  to  come  back,  and  turn  aside 
to  look  upon  our  father,  had  we  forgotten 
to  do  so.  Why  has  my  father  seen  so 
man}'  winters  ?  It  is  the  will  of  the  Mani- 
tou.  The  Great  Spirit  wants  to  keep  him 
here  a  little  longer.  He  is  like  stones  piled 
together  to  tell  the  hunters  where  the 
pleasant  path  is  to  be  found.  All  the  red- 
men  who  see  him  think  of  what  is  right. 
No  ;  the  Great  Spirit  cannot  yet  spare  my 
father  from  the  earth,  lest  red-men  forget 
what  is  right.  He  is  stones  piled  to- 
gether." 

Here  Prairiefire  ceased,  sitting  down 
amid  a  low  murmur  of  applause.  He  had 
expressed  the  common  feeling,  and  met 
with  the  success  usual  to  such  efforts. 
Susquesus  had  heard  and  understood  all 
that  was  said,  and  I  could  perceive  that 
he  felt  it,  though  he  betrayed  less  emotion 
on  this  occasion  than  he  had  done  on  the 
occasion  of  the  previous  interview.  Then, 
the  novelty  of  the  scene,  no  doubt,  con- 
tributed to  influence  his  feelings.  A  pause 
followed  this  opening  speech,  and  wTe  were 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  renowned  orator 
Eaglesflight,  to  rise,  when  a  singular  and 
somewhat  ludicrous  interruption  of  the 
solemn  dignity  of  the  scene  occurred.  In 
the  place  of  Eaglesflight,  whom  Many- 
tongues  had  given  us  reason  to  expect 
would  now  come  fcrth  with  energy  and 
power,  a  much  younger  warrior  arose  and 
spoke,  commanding  the  attention  of  his 
listeners  in  a  way  to  show  that  he  pos- 
sessed their  respect.  We  were  told  that 
the  young  warrior's  name,  rendered  into 
English,  was  Deersfoot,  an  appellation 
obtained  on  account  of  his  speed,  and 
which  we  were  assured  he  well  merited. 
Much  to  our  surprise,  however,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Jaaf,  Indian  courtesy 
requiring  that  something  should  be  said  to 


the  constant  friend  and  tried  associate  of 
the  Trackless.  The  reader  may  be  certain 
we  were  all  much  amused  at  this  bit  of 
homage,  though  even'  one  of  us  felt  some 
little  concern  on  the  subject  of  the  answer 
it  might  elicit.  Deersfoot  delivered  him- 
self substantially,  as  follows  : — 

"The  Great  Spirit  sees  all  things;  he 
makes  all  things.  In  his  eyes,  color  is 
nothing.  Although  he  made  children  that 
he  loved  of  a  red  color,  he  made  children 
that  he  loved  with  pale  faces,  too.  He 
did  not  stop  there.  No  ;  he  said,  '  I  wish 
to  see  warriors  and  men  with  faces  darker 
than  the  skin  of  the  bear.  I  will  have 
warriors  who  shall  frighten  their  enemies 
by  their  countenances.'  He  made  black 
men.  M}r  father  is  black  ;  his  skin  is 
neither  red,  like  the  skin  of  Susquesus,  nor 
white,  like  the  skin  of  the  young  chief  of 
Ravensnest.  It  is  now  gray,  with  having 
had  the  sun  shine  on  it  so  many  summers  ; 
but  it  was  once  the  color  of  the  crow. 
Then  it  must  have  been  pleasant  to  look 
at.  My  black  father  is  very  old.-  They 
tell  me  he  is  even  older  than  the  Upright 
Onondago.  The  Manitou  must  be  well 
pleased  with  him,  not  to  have  called  him 
away  sooner.  He  has  left  him  in  his  wig- 
wam, that  all  the  black  men  may  see 
whom  their  Great  Spirit  loves.  This  is 
the  tradition  to  us  by  our  fathers.  The 
pale  men  come  from  the  rising  sun,  and 
were  born  before  the  heat  burned  their 
skins.  The  black  men  came  from  under 
the  sun  at  noon-day,  and  their  faces  were 
darkened  by  looking  up  above  their  heads 
to  admire  the  warmth  that  ripened  their 
fruits.  The  red  men  were  born  under  the 
setting  sun,  and  their  faces  were  colored 
by  the  hues  of  the  evening  skies.  The 
red  man  was  born  here;  the  pale  man 
was  born  across  the  salt  lake;  the 
black  man  came  from  a  country  of  his 
own,  where  the  sun  is  always  above  his 
head.  What  of  that  ?  We  are  brothers. 
The  Thicklips  (this  was  the  name  by  which 
the  strangers  designated  Jaaf,  as  we  after- 
ward learned)  is  the  friend  of  Susquesus. 
They  have  lived  in  the  same  wigwam,  now, 
so  many  winters,  that  their  venison  and 
bear's-meat  have  the  same  taste.  They 
love  one  another.    Whomsoever  Susquesus 
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loves  and  honors,  all  just  Indians  love 
and  honor.     I  have  no  more  to  say." 

It  is  very  certain  that  Jaaf  would  not 
have  understood  a  syllable  that  was  ut- 
tered in  this  address,  had  not  Many- 
tongues  first  given  him  to  understand 
that,  Deersfoot  was  talking-  to  him  in  par- 
ticular, and  then  translated  the  speaker's 
language,  word  for  word,  and  with  great 
deliberation,  as  each  sentence  was  fin- 
ished. Even  this  care  might  not  have 
sufficed  to  make  the  negro  sensible  of 
what  was  going  on,  had  not  Patt  gone  to 
him,  and  told  him,  in  a  manner  and  voice 
to  which  he  was  accustomed,  to  attend  to 
what  was  said,  and  to  endeavor,  as  soon 
as  Deersfoot  sat  down,  to  say  something 
in  reply.  Jaaf  was  so  accustomed  to  my 
sister,  and  was  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  obeying  her,  as  one  of 
his  many  "y'ung  missuses" — which  he 
scarcely  knew  himself — that  she  succeeded 
in  perfectly  arousing  him  ;  and  he  aston- 
ished us  all  with  the  intelligence  of  his 
very  characteristic  answer,  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  deliver  exactly  as  he  had  been 
directed  to  do.  Previously  to  beginning 
to  speak,  the  negro  champed  his  toothless 
gums  together,  like  a  vexed  swine  ;  but 
"y'ung  missus"  had  told  him  he  must 
answer,  and  answer  he  did.  It  is  prob- 
able, also,  that  the  old  fellow  had  some 
sort  of  recollection  of  such  scenes,  having 
been  present,  in  his  younger  days,  at  vari- 
ous councils  held  by  the  different  tribes 
of  New  York;  among  whom  my  grand- 
father, General  Mordaunt  Littlepage,  had 
more  than  once  been  a  commissioner. 

"Well,"  Jaaf  began,  in  a  short  snap- 
pish manner,  "  s'pose  nigger  must  say 
somet'in'.  No  berry  great  talker,  'cause 
I  no  Injin.  Nigger  had  too  much  work  to 
do,  to  talk  all  'e  time.  What  you  say 
'bout  where  nigger  come  from,  isn't  true. 
He  come  from  Africa,  as  I  hear  'em  s&y, 
'long  time  ago.  Ahs,  me  !  how  ole  I  do 
get !  Sometimes  I  t'ink  poor  ole  black 
man  be  nebber  to  lie  down  and  rest  him- 
self. It  do  seem  dat  ebberybody  take  his 
rest  but  old  Sus  and  me.  I  berry  strong, 
yet :  and  git  stronger  and  stronger,  dough 
won'erful  tired  ;  but  Sus,  he  git  weaker 
and  weaker  ebbery  day.     Can't  last  long, 


now,  poor  Sus!  Ebberj^bodj7  must  die 
some  time.  Ole,  ole,  ole  masser  and 
missus,  fust  they  die.  Den  Masser  Corny 
go ;  putty  well  adwanced,  too.  Den  come 
Masser  Mordaunt's  turn,  and  Masser 
Malbone,  and  now  dere  anudder  Masser 
Hugh.  Well,  dey  putty  much  all  de  same 
to  me.  I  lubs  'em  all,  and  all  of  'em  lubs 
me.  Den  Miss  Dus  count  for  somet'in', 
but  she  be  libbin',  yet.  Most  time  she 
die,  too,  but  don't  seem  to  go.  Ahs,  me  ! 
how  ole  I  do  git !  Ha  !  dere  come  dem 
debbils  of  Injins,  ag'in,  and  dis  time  we 
must  clean  'em  out !  Get  your  rifle,  Sus  : 
get  your  rifle,  boy,  and  mind  dat  ole  Jaaf 
be  at  your  elbow." 

Sure  enough,  there  the  Injins  did  come  ; 
but  I  must  reserve  an  account  of  what 
followed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"  Hope— that  thy  wrongs  will  be  by  the  Great  Spirit 
Remembered  and  revenged  when  thou  art  gone ; 
Sorrow — that  none  are  left  thee  to  inherit 
Thy  name,  thy  fame,  thy  passions,  and  thy  throne." 

—Red  Jacket. 

It  was  a  little  remarkable  that  one  as 
old  and  blear-eyed  as  the  negro,  should  be 
the  first  among  us  to  discover  the  ap- 
proach of  a  large  body  of  the  Injins,  who 
could  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  in 
number.  The  circumstance  was  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  tnat,  while  every  other 
eye  was  riveted  on  the  speaker,  his  eyes 
were  fastened  on  nothing.  There  the 
Injins  did  come,  however,  in  force  ;  and 
this  time  apparently  without  fear.  The 
white  American  meets  the  red-man  with 
much  confidence,  when  he  is  prepared  for 
the  struggle ;  and  the  result  has  shown 
that,  when  thrown  upon  his  resources  in 
the  wilderness,  and  after  he  has  been  al- 
lowed time  to  gain  a  little  experience,  he 
is  usually  the  most  formidable  enemy. 
But  a  dozen  Indians,  of  the  stamp  of  those 
who  had  here  come  to  visit  us,  armed  and 
painted,  and  placed  in  the  center  of  one  of 
our  largest  peopled  counties,  would  be 
sufficient  to  throw  that  county  into  a 
paroxysm  of  fear.  Until  time  was  given 
for  thought,  and  the  opinions  of  the  judi- 
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cious  superseded  the  effects  of  rumor, 
nothing  but  panic  would  prevail.  Mothers 
would  clasp  their  children  to  their  bosoms, 
fathers  would  hold  back  their  sons  from 
the  slaughter,  and  even  the  heroes  of  the 
militia  would  momentarily  forget  their 
ardor  in  the  suggestions  of  prudence  and 
forethought. 

Such,  in  fact,  had  been  the  state  of 
things  in  and  about  Ravensnest,  when 
Flintyheart  so  unexpectedly  led  his  com- 
panions into  the  forest,  and  dispersed  the 
virtuous  and  oppressed  tenants  of  my 
estate  on  their  return  from  a  meeting  held 
with  but  one  virtuous  object ;  viz.,  that 
of  transferring  the  fee  of  the  farms  they 
occupied  from  me  to  themselves.  No  one 
doubted,  at  the  moment,  that  in  addition 
to  the  other  enormities  committed  by  me 
and  mine,  I  had  obtained  a  body  of  sav- 
ages from  the  far  west  to  meet  the  forces 
already  levied  by  the  tenants,  on  a  prin- 
ciple that  it  would  not  do  to  examine  very 
clearly.  If  I  had  done  so,  I  am  far  from 
certain  that  I  should  not  have  been  per- 
fectly justified  in  morals ;  for  an  evil  of 
that  nature,  that  might  at  any  time  be 
put  down  in  a  month,  and  which  is  suf- 
fered to  exist  for  years,  through  the  self- 
ish indifference  of  the  community,  restores 
to  every  man  his  natural  rights  of  self- 
defense  ;  though  I  make  no  doubt,  had  I 
resorted  to  such  means,  I  should  have 
been  hanged,  without  benefit  of  philan- 
thropists; the  "clergy"  in  this  country 
not  being  included  in  the  class,  so  far  as 
suspension  by  the  neck  is  concerned. 

But  the  panic  had  disappeared,  as  soon 
as  the  truth  became  known  concerning 
the  true  object  of  the  visit  of  the  redskins. 
The  courage  of  the  "  virtuous  and  honest  " 
revived,  and  one  of  the  first  exhibitions  of 
this  renewed  spirit  was  the  attempt  to  set 
fire  to  my  house  and  barns.  So  serious  a 
demonstration,  it  was  thought,  would 
convince  me  of  the  real  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  satisfy  us  all  that  their  wishes 
are  not  to  be  resisted  with  impunity.  As 
no  one  likes  to  have  his  house  and  barns 
burned,  it  must  be  a  singular  being  who 
could  withstand  the  influence  of  such  a 
manifestation  of  the  "  spirit  of  the  insti- 
tutions;" for  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to 


suppose  that  the  attempts  of  the  incen- 
diaries came  within  their  political  cate- 
gory,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  attempt 
of  the  tenants  to  get  a  title  beyond  what 
was  bestowed  in  their  leases,  was  owing 
to  this  cause. 

That  habit  of  deferring  to  externals,- 
which  is  so  general  in  a  certain  class  of  our 
citizens,  and  which  endures  in  matters  of 
religion  long  after  the  vital  principle  is 
forgotten,  prevented  any  serious  outbreak 
on  the  next  day,  which  was  the  Sunday 
mentioned  ;  though  the  occasion  was  im- 
proved to  coerce  by  intimidation,  the 
meeting  and  resolutions  having  been  reg- 
ularly digested  in  secret  conclave  among 
the  local  leaders  of  anti-rentism,  and  car- 
ried out,  as  has  been  described.  Then 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  canopy, 
another  demonstration  of  the  "  spirit  of 
the  institutions,"  and  as  good  an  argu- 
ment as  any  that  has  yet  been  offered, 
in  favor  of  the  dogmas  of  the  new  political 
faith.  Public  opinion  is  entitled  to  some 
relief,  surely,  when  it  betraj's  so  much, 
excitement  as  to  desecrate  churches  and 
to  destroy  private  property.  This  cir- 
cumstance of  the  canopy  had  been  much 
dwelt  on,  as  a  favorable  anti-rent  argu- 
ment, and  it  might  now  be  considered 
that  the  subject  was  carried  out  to  demon- 
stration. 

By  the  time  all  this  was  effected,  so 
completely  had  the  "Injins"  got  over 
their  dread  of  the  Indians,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  leaders  of  the  former 
could  prevent  the  most  heroic  portion  of 
their  corps  from  following  their  blow  at 
the  canopy  by  a  coup  de  main  against 
the  old  farm-house  and  its  occupants. 
Had  not  the  discretion  of  the  leaders 
been  greater  than  that  of  their  subordi- 
nates, it  is  very  probable  blood  would 
have  been  shed  between  these  quasi  bel- 
ligerents. But  the  warriors  of  the  prairies 
were  the  guests  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  the 
old  gentleman,  after  all,  has  a  long  arm, 
and  can  extend  it  from  Washington  to 
Ravensnest  without  much  effort.  He  was 
not  to  be  offended  heedlessly,  therefore  ; 
for  his  power  was  especially  to  be  dreaded 
in  this  matter  of  the  covenants,  without 
which   Injins  and  agitation  would  be  al- 
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together  unnecessary  to  attaining-  the 
great  object,  the  Albany  politicians  being 
so  well  disposed  to  do  all  they  can  for 
the  **  virtuous  and  honest."  Uncle  Sam's 
Indians,  consequently,  were  held  a  good 
deal  more  in  respect  than  the  laws  of  the 
•State,  and  they  consequently  escaped  be- 
ing murdered  in  their  sleep. 

When  Jaaf-  first  drew  our  attention  to 
the  Injins,  they  were  advancing  in  a  long 
line,  by  the  highway,  and  at  a  moderate 
pace ;  leaving  us  time  to  shift  our  own 
position,  did  we  deem  it  necessary.  My 
uncle  was  of  opinion  it  would  never  do  to 
remain  out  on  the  lawn,  exposed  to  so 
great  a  superiority  of  force,  and  he  took 
his  measures  according^.  In  the  first 
place,  the  females,  mistresses  and  maids 
— and  there  were  eight  or  ten  of  the  last 
— were  requested  to  retire,  at  once,  to  the 
house.  The  latter,  with  John  at  their 
head,  were  directed  to  close  all  the  lower 
outside  shutters  of  the  building,  and  se- 
cure them  within.  This  done,  and  the 
.gate  and  two  other  doors  fastened,  it 
would  not  be  altogether  without  hazard 
to  make  an  assault  on  our  fortress.  As 
no  one  required  a  second  request  to  move, 
this  part  of  the  precaution  was  soon  ef- 
fected, and  the  house  placed  in  a  species 
of  temporary  security. 

While  the  foregoing  was  in  the  course 
of  execution,  Susquesus  and  Jaaf  were  in- 
duced to  change  their  positions,  b}r  trans- 
ferring themselves  to  the  piazza.  That 
change  was  made,  and  the  two  old  fel- 
lows were  comfortably  seated  in  their 
chairs  again  before  a  single  man  of  the 
redskins  moved  a  foot.  There  they  all 
remained,  motionless  as  so  many  statues, 
with  the  exception  that  Flintyheart 
seemed  to  be  reconnoitering  with  his 
eyes  the  thicket  that  fringed  the  neigh- 
boring ravine,  and  which  formed  a  bit  of 
dense  cover,  as  already  described,  of  some 
considerable  extent. 

'*  Do  you  wish  the  redskins  in  the  house, 
colonel  ?  "  asked  the  interpreter,  coolly, 
when  matters  had  reached  to  this  pass; 
**  if  you  do,  it's  time  to  speak,  or  they'll 
soon  be  off,  like  a  flock  of  pigeons,  into 
that  cover.  There'll  be  a  fight  as  sartain 
as  they  move,   for  there's  no   more  joke 


and  making  of  faces  about  them  critturs 
than  there  is  about  a  mile-stone.  So  it's 
best  to  speak  in  time." 

No  delay  occurred  after  this  hint  was 
given.  The  request  of  my  uncle  Ro  that 
the  chiefs  would  follow  the  Upright  Onon- 
dago  was  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  flight ; 
in  the  sense  of  Man3^tongues,  I  mean,  for 
it  was  not  very  likely  these  warriors 
would  literally  run  away.  It  is  probable 
that  they  would  have  preferred  the  cover 
of  the  woods  as  more  natural  and  familiar 
to  them — but  I  remarked,  as  the  whole 
party  came  on  the  piazza,  that  Flinty- 
heart,  in  particular,  cast  a  quick,  scruti- 
nizing glance  at  the  house,  which  said  in 
pretty  plain  language  that  he  was  examin- 
ing its  capabilities  as  a  work  of  defense. 
The  movement,  hovyever,  was  made  with 
perfect  steadiness ;  and,  what  most  sur- 
prised us  all,  was  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
the  chiefs  appeared  to  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  their  advancing  foes  ;  or  men 
whom  it  was  reasonable  for  them  to  sup- 
pose so  considered  themselves  to  be.  We 
imputed  this  extraordinary  reserve  to 
force  of  character,  and  a  desire  to  main- 
tain a  calm  and  dignified  deportment  in 
the  presence  of  Susquesus.  If  it  were 
really  the  latter  motive  that  so  completely 
restrained  every  exhibition  of  impatience, 
apprehension,  or  disquietude,  they  had 
every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  entire  success  of  their  characteris- 
tic restraint  on  their  feelings. 

The  Injins  were  just  appearing  on  the 
lawn  as  our  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted. John  had  come  to  report  every 
shutter  secure,  and  the  gate  and  little 
door  barred.  He  also  informed  us  that 
all  the  men  and  boys  who  could  be  mus- 
tered, including  gardeners,  laborers,  and 
stable  people,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six, 
were  in  the  little  passage,  armed  ;  where 
rifles  were  ready  also  for  ourselves.  In 
short,  the  preparations  that  had  been 
made  by  my  grandmother,  immediately 
after  her  arrival,  were  now  of  use,  and 
enabled  us  to  make  much  more  formidable 
resistance,  sustained  as  we  were  by  the 
party  from  the  prairies,  than  I  could  have 
ever  hoped  for  on  so  sudden  an  emergency. 

Our  arrangement  was  very  simple.    The 
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ladies  were  seated  near  the  great  door,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  placed  under 
cover  the  first,  in  the  event  of  necessity  ; 
Susquesus  and  Jaaf  had  their  chairs  a 
little  on  one  side,  but  quite  near  this 
group,  and  the  men  from  the  far  west 
occupied  the  opposite  end  of  the  piazza, 
whither  the  benches  had  been  removed, 
for  their  accommodation.  Manytongues 
stood  between  the  two  divisions  of  our 
company,  ready  to  interpret  for  either; 
while  my  uncle,  irryself,  John,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  other  servants  took  position 
behind  our  aged  friends.  Seneca  and  his 
fellow-incendiary  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
chiefs. 

It  was  just  as  the  Injins  had  got  fairly 
on  the  lawn  that  we  heard  the  clattering 
of  hoofs,  and  everj'  eye  was  turned  in  the 
direction  whence  the  sound  proceeded. 
This  was  on  the  side  of  the  ravine,  and 
to  me  it  seemed  from  the  first  that  some 
one  was  approaching  us  through  that  dell. 
So  it  proved,  truty  ;  for  soon  Opportunity 
came  galloping  up  the  path/and  appeared 
in  sight.  She  did  not  check  her  horse 
until  under  the  tree,  where  she  alighted, 
by  a  single  bound,  and  hitching*  the  ani- 
mal to  a  hook  in  the  tree,  she  moved 
swiftly  toward  the  house.  My  sister  Patt 
advanced  to  the  steps  of  the  piazza  to  re- 
ceive this  unexpected  guest,  and  I  was 
just  behind  her  to  make  my  bow.  But 
the  salutations  of  Opportunity  were  hasty 
and  far  from  being"  very  composed.  She 
glanced  around  her,  ascertained  the  pre- 
cise condition  of  her  brother — and,  taking 
my  arm,  she  led  me  into  the  library  with 
very  little,  or,  indeed,  with  no  ceremony ; 
for,  to  give  this  young  woman  her  due, 
she  was  a  person  of  great  energy  when 
there  was  anything  serious  to  be  done. 
The  only  sign  of  deviating,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  from  the  object  in  view,  was 
pausing-,  one  instant,  in  passing*,  to  make 
her  compliments  to  my  grandmother. 

"  "What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  Sen  ?  "  demanded  this 
active  young  lady,  looking  at  me  intently, 
with  an  expression  half  hostile",  half- 
tender.  "  You  are  standing  over  an 
earthquake,  Mr.  Hugh,  if  you  did  but 
know   it." 


Opportunity  had  confounded  the  effect 
with  the  cause,  but  that  was  of  little  mo- 
ment on  an  occasion  so  interesting.  She 
was  much  in  earnest,  and  I  had  learned 
by  experience  that  her  hints  and  advice 
might  be  of  great  service  to  us  at  the. 
'Nest. 

"To  what  particular  danger  do  you  al- 
lude, my  dear  Opportunity?" 

"Ah,  Hugh  !  if  thing-s  was  only  as  they 
used  to  be,  how  happy  might  we  all  be 
together  here  at  Ravensnest !  But,  there 
is  no  time  to  talk  of  such  things ;  for,  as. 
Sarah  Soothings  says,  e  the  heart  is  most 
monopolized  when  grief  is  the  profound- 
est,  and  it  is  only  when  our  sentiments 
rise  freely  to  the  service  of  the  imagina- 
tion, that  the  mind  escapes  the  shackles 
of  thraldom.'  But  I  haven't  a  minute  for 
Sarah  Soothings,  even,  just  now.  Don't 
you  see  the  Injins  ?  " 

"  Quite  plainly,  and  they  probably  see 
my  'Indians.'  " 

"  Oh  !  the}7  don't  regard  them  now  the 
least  in  the  world.  At  first,  when  the}^ 
thought  you  might  have  hired  a  set  of 
desperate  wretches  to  scalp  the  folks, 
there  was  some  misgivings  ;  but  the  whole 
storj7  is  now  known,  and  nobody  cares  a 
straw  about  them.  If  anybody's  scalp  is 
taken,  'twill  be  their  own.  Why,  the 
whole  country  is  up,  and  the  report  has. 
£*one  forth,  far  and  near,  that  you  have 
brought  in  with  you  a  set  of  blood-thirsty 
savages  from  the  prairies  to  cut  the 
throats  of  women  and  children,  and  drive- 
off  the  tenants,  that  you  may  g*et  all  the 
farms  into  your  own  hands  before  the 
lives  fall  in.  Some  folks  say,  these  sav- 
ages have  had  a  list  of  all  the  lives  named 
in  your  leases  given  to  them,  and  that  they 
are  to  make  way  with  all  such  people 
first,  that  you  may  have  the  law  as  much* 
as  possible  on  your  side.  You  stand  on 
an  earthquake,  Mr.  Hugh;  you  do  in- 
deed!" 

"My  dear  Opportunity,"  I  answered,, 
laughing,  "  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  j'ou 
for  all  this  attention  to  my  interests,  and 
freely  own  that  on  Saturday  night  you 
were  of  great  service  to  me ;  but  I  must 
now  think  that  you  magnify  the  danger — 
that  you  color  the  picture  too  high." 
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"  Not  in  the  least,  I  do  protest,  you 
stand  on  an  earthquake ;  and  as  your 
friend,  I  have  ridden  over  here  to  tell  you 
as  much,  while  there  is  yet  time." 

"  To  get  off  it,  I  suppose  you  mean.  But 
how  can  all  these  evil  and  blood-thirsty 
reports  be  abroad,  when  the  characters  of 
the  Western  Indians  are,  as  you  own  3'our- 
self,  .understood,  and  the  dread  of  them 
that  did  exist  in  the  town  has  entirely  van- 
ished ?    There  is  a  contradiction  in  this." 

"  Why,  you  know  how  it  is,  in  anti-rent 
times.  When  an  excitement  is  needed, 
folks  don't  stick  at  facts  very  closely,  but 
repeat  things,  and  make  things,  just  as  it 
happens  to  be  convenient." 

"  True  ;  I  can  understand  this,  and  have 
no  difficulty  in  believing  you  now.  But 
have  you  come  here  this  morning  simply 
to  let  me  know  the  danger  which  besets 
me  from  this  quarter  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I'm  always  only  too  ready  to 
gallop  over  to  the  'Nest !  But  everybody 
has  some  weakness  or  other,  and  I  suppose 
I  am  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule,"  re- 
turned Opportunity,  who  doubtless  fancied 
the  moment  propitious  to  throw  in  a  volley 
toward  achieving  her  great  conquest,  and 
who  reinforced  that  volley  of  words  with 
such  a  glance  of  the  eye,  as  none  but  a 
most  practiced  picaroon  on  the  sea  of  flir- 
tation could  have  thrown.  But,  Hugh — I 
call  you  Hugh,  Mr.  Littlepage,  for  you 
seem  more  like  Hugh  to  me,  than  like  the 
proud,  evil-minded  aristocrat,  and  hard- 
hearted landlord,  that  folks  want  to  make 
you  out  to  be — but  I  never  could  have  told 
you  what  I  did  last  night,  had  I  supposed 
it  would  bring  Sen  into  this  difficulty." 

"I  can  very  well  understand  how  un- 
pleasantly you  are  situated  as  respects 
your  brother,  Opportune,  and  your 
friendty  services  will  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  management  of  his  affairs." 

"  If  you  are  of  this  mind,  why  don't  you 
suffer  these  Injins  to  get  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  your  real  savages."  returned  Op- 
portunity, coaxingly.  "I'll  promise  for 
him  that  Sen  will  go  off,  and  stay  off  for 
some  months,  if  you  insist  on't ;  when  all 
is  forgotten,  he  can  come  back  again." 

"Is  the  release  of  your  brother,  then, 
the  object  of  this  visit  from  the  Injins?" 


"Partly  so — they're  bent  on' having 
him.  He's  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  anti- 
renters,  and  thej^'re  afraid  for  their  very 
lives,  so  long  as  he's  in  your  hands.  Should 
he  get  a  little  scared,  and  give  up  only 
one-quarter  of  what  he  knows,  there'd  be 
no  peace  in  the  county  for  a  twelve- 
month." 

At  this  instant,  and  before  there  was 
time  to  make  an  answer,  I  was  summoned 
to  the  piazza,  the  Injins  approaching  so 
near  as  to  induce  nry  uncle  to  step  to  the 
door  and  call  my  name  in  a  loud  voice.  I 
was  compelled  to  quit  Opportunity,  who 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  show  herself 
among  us,  though  her  presence  in  the 
house,  as  an  intercessor  for  her  brother, 
could  excite  neither  surprise  nor  resent- 
ment. 

When  I  reached  the  piazza,  the  Injins 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  tree  where  we 
had  first  been  posted,  and  there  they  had 
halted,  seemingty  for  a  conference.  In 
their  rear,  Mr.  Warren  was  walking  hur- 
riedly toward  lis,  keeping  the  direct  line, 
regardless  of  those  whom  we  well  knew  to 
be  inimical  to  him,  and  intent  only  on 
reaching  the  house  before  it  could  be 
gained  by  the  ' '  disguised  and  armed . ' ' 
This  little  circumstance  gave  rise  to  an  in- 
cident of  touching  interest,  and  which. I 
cannot  refrain  from  relating,  though  it 
may  interrupt  the  narration  of  matters 
that  others  may  possibly  think  of  more 
moment. 

Mr.  Warren  did  not  pass  directly 
through  the  crowd  of  rioters — for  such 
those  people  were,  in  effect,  unless  the 
epithet  should  be  changed  to  the  still 
more  serious  one  of  rebels — but  he  made 
a  little  detour,  in  order  to  prevent  a  col- 
lision that  was  unnecessarj'.  When  about 
half-waj7  between  the  tree  and  the  piazza, 
however,  the  Injins  gave  a  discordant  yell, 
and  many  of  them  sprang  forward,  as  if 
in  haste  to  overtake,  and  probably  to  ar- 
rest him.  Just  as  we  all  involuntarily 
arose,  under  a  common  feeling  of  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  good  rector,  Mary  darted 
from  the  piazza,  was  at  her  father's  side 
and  in  his  arms  so  quickly,  as  to  seem  to 
have  flown  there.  Clinging  to  his  side,  she 
appeared  to  urge  him   toward    us.     But 
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Mr.  Warren  adopted  a  course  much  Wiser 
than  that  of  flight  would  have  been.  Con- 
scious of  having-  said  or  done  no  more  than 
his  duty,  he  stopped  and  faced  his  pur- 
suers. The  act  of  Mary  Warren  had  pro- 
duced a  check  to  the  intended  proceedings 
of  these  lawless  men,  and  the  calm,  digni- 
fied aspect  of  the  divine  completed  his  con- 
quest. The  leaders  of  the  Injins  paused, 
conferred  together,  when  all  who  had 
issued  from  the  main  body  returned  to 
their  companions  beneath  the  tree,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Warren  and  his  charming  daugh- 
ter at  liberty  to  join  us  unmolested,  and 
with  decorum. 

The  instant  Mary  Warren  left  the  piazza 
on  her  pious  errand,  I  sprang  forward  to 
follow  her  with  an  impulse  I  could  not 
control.  Although  my  own  power  over 
this  impulsive  movement  was  so  small, 
that  of  my  uncle  and  grandmother  was 
greater.  The  former  seized  the  skirt  of 
my  frock,  and  held  me  back  by  main 
strength,  while  the  light  touch  of  the  lat- 
ter had  even  greater  power.-  Both  remon- 
strated, and  with  so  much  obvious  justice, 
that  I  saw  the  folly  of  what  I  was  about 
in  an  instant,  and  abandoned  my  design. 
Had  I  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  anti- 
renters,  their  momentary  triumph,  at 
least,  would  have  been  complete. 

Mr.  Warren  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
piazza  with  a  mien  as  unaltered,  and  an 
air  as  undisturbed,  as  if  about  to  enter  his 
own  church.  The  good  old  gentleman 
had  so  schooled  his  feelings,  and  was  so 
much  accustomed  to  view  himself  as  espe- 
cially protected,  or  as  so  ready  to  suffer, 
when  in  the  discharge  of  any  serious  duty, 
that  I  have  had  occasions  to  ascertain  fear 
was  unknown  to  him.  As  for  Mary,  never 
had  she  appeared  so  truly  lovely,  as  she 
ascended  the  steps,  still  clinging  fondly 
and  confidingly  to  his  arm.  The  excite- 
ment of  such  a  scene  had  brought  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  blood  into  her 
face,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes  was 
augmented  by  that  circumstance,  perhaps; 
but  I  fancied  that  a  more  charming  pict- 
ure of  feminine  softness,  blended  with  the 
self-devotion  of  the  child,  could  not  have 
been  imagined  b}^  the  mind  of  man. 

Patt,  dear,  generous  girl,  sprang  for- 


1  ward  to  embrace  her  friend,  which  she 
did  with  warmth  and  honest  fervor,  and 
my  venerable  grandmother  kissed  her  on 
both  cheeks,  while  the  other  two  girls 
were  not  backward  in  giving  the  custom- 
ary signs  of  the  sympathy  of  their  sex. 
My  uncle  Ro  even  went  so  far  as  gallantly 
to  kiss  her  hand,  causing  the  poor  girl's 
face  to  be  suffused  with  blushes,  while 
poor  Hugh  was  obliged  to  keep  in  the 
background, and  content  himself  with  look- 
ing his  ad  miration .  I  got  one  glance,  how- 
ever, from  the  sweet  creature,  that  was 
replete  with  consolation,  since  it  assured 
me  that  my  forbearance  was  understood, 
and  attributed  to  its  right  motive. 

In  that  singular  scene,  the  men  of  the 
prairies  alone  appeared  to  be  unmoved. 
Even  the  domestics  and  workmen  had  be- 
trayed a  powerful  interest  in  this  gener- 
ous act  of  Mary  Warren's,  the  females  all 
screaming  in  chorus,  very  much  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  But,  not  an  Indian  moved. 
Scarce  one  turned  his  eyes  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  Susquesus,  though  all  must 
have  been  conscious  that  something  of 
interest  was  going  on  so  near  them,  by 
the  concern  we  betrayed ;  and  all  cer- 
tainly knew  that  their  enemies  were  hard 
by.  As  respects  the  last,  I  have  supposed 
the  unconcern,  or  seeming  unconcern  of 
these  western  warriors,  ought  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  circumstance  of  the  presence 
of  the  ladies,  and  an  impression  that  there 
could  be  no  very  imminent  risk  of  hostili- 
ties while  the  company  then  present  re- 
mained together.  The  apathy  of  the 
chiefs  seemed  to  be  extended  to  the  in- 
terpreter, who  was  coolly  lighting  his 
pipe  at  the  very  moment  when  the  whole 
affair  of  the  Warren  episode  occurred ;  an 
occupation  that  was  not  interrupted  by 
the  clamor  and  confusion  among  our- 
selves. 

As  there  was  a  delay  in  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  the  Injins,  there  was  leisure  to 
confer  together  for  a  moment.  Mr.  War- 
ren told  us,  therefore,  that  he  had  seen 
the  "disguised  and  armed  "  pass  the  rec- 
tory, and  had  followed  in  order  to  act  as 
a  mediator  between  us  and  an}7  contem- 
plated harm. 

"The    destruction    of    the    canopy    of 
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Hugh's  pew  must  have  given  you  a  seri- 
ous intimation  that  things  were  coming  to 
a  head,"  observed  my  grandmother. 

Mr.  Warren  had  .not  heard  of  the  affair 
of  the  canopy,  at  all.  Although  living 
quite  within  sound  of  a  hammer  used  in 
the  church,  everything  had  been  con- 
ducted with  so  much  management,  that 
the  canop3r  had  been  taken  down,  and  re- 
moved bodily,  without  any  one  in  the  rec- 
tory's knowing  the  fact.  The  latter  had 
become  known  at  the  'Nest,  solely  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  object  which  had 
so  lately  canopied  aristocracy  in  St.  An- 
drew's, Ravensnest,  was  now  canopjdng 
pigs  up  at  the  farm  house.  The  good 
divine  expressed  his  surprise  a  little 
strongly,  and,  as  I  thought,  his  regrets  a 
little  indifferently.  He  was  not  one  to 
countenance  illegality  and  violence,  and 
least  of  all  that  peculiarly  American  vice, 
envy  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not 
one  to  look  with  favor  on  the  empty  dis- 
tinctions, as  set  up  between  men  equally 
sinners  and  in  need  of  grace  to  redeem 
them  from  a  common  condemnation,  in 
the  house  of  God.  As  the  grave  is  known 
to  be  the  great  leveler  of  the  human  race, 
so  ought  the  church  to  be  used  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  in  descending  to  the  plain 
all  must  occupy,  in  spirit  at  least,  before 
they  can  hope  to  be  elevated  to  anjr,  even 
of  the  meanest  places,  among  the  many 
mansions  of  our  Father's  bosom  ! 

There  was  but  a  short  breathing  time 
given  us,  however,  before  the  Injins  again 
advanced.  It  was  soon  evident  they  did 
not  mean  to  remain  mere  idle  spectators 
of  the  scene  that  was  in  the  course  of 
enactment  on  the  piazza,  but  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  become  actors,  in  some 
mode  or  other.  Forming  themselves  into 
a  line,  that  savored  a,  great  deal  more  of 
the  militia  of  this  great  republic  than  of 
the  warriors  of  the  West,  they  came  on 
tramping,  with  the  design  of  striking  ter- 
ror into  our  souls.  Our  arrangements 
were  made,  however,  and  on  our  part 
■everything  was  conducted  just  as  one 
could  have  wished.  The  ladies  influenced 
by  my  grandmother,  retained  their  seats, 
near  the  door  ;  the  men  of  the  hpusehold 
were  standing,  but  continued  stationary, 


1  while  not  an  Indian  stirred.  As  for  Sus- 
quesus,  he  had  lived  far  beyond  surprises 
and  all  emotions  of  the  lower  class,  and 
the  men  of  the  prairies  appeared  to  take 
their  cues  from  him.  So  long  as  he  con- 
tinued immovable,  they  seemed  disposed 
to  remain  immovable  also. 

The  distance  between  the  tree  and  the 
piazza,  did  not  much  exceed  a  hundred 
yards,  and  little  time  was  necessary  to 
march  across  it.  I  remarked,  however, 
that,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  attraction, 
the  nearer  the  Injins'  line  got  to  its  goal, 
the  slower  and  more  unsteady  its  move- 
ment became.  It  also  lost  its  formation, 
bending  into  curves,  though  its  tramps 
became  louder  and  louder,  as  if  those  who 
■  were  in  it,  wished  to  keep  alive  their  own 
courage  by  noise.  When  within  fifty  feet 
of  the  steps,  they  ceased  to  advance  at  all, 
merely  stamping  with  their  feet,  as  if 
hoping  to  frighten  us  into  flight.  I 
thought  this  a  favorable  moment  to  do 
that  which  it  had  been  decided  between 
my  uncle  and  myself  ought  to  be  done  by 
me,  as  owner  of  the  property  these  law- 
less men  had  thus  invaded.  Stepping  to 
the  front  of  the  piazza,  I  made  a  sign  for 
attention.  The  tramping  ceased  all  at 
once,  and  I  had  a  profound  silence  for  my 
speech. 

"You  know  me,  all  of  you,"  I  said, 
quietly  I  know,  and  I  trust  firmly  ;  "  and 
you  know,  therefore,  that  I  am  the  owner 
of  this  house  and  these  lands.  As  such 
owner,  I  order  every  man  among  you  to 
quit  the  place,  and  to  go  into  the  highway, 
or  upon  the  property  of  some  other  person. 
Whoever  remains,  after  this  notice,  will 
be  a  trespasser,  and  the  evil  done  by  a 
trespasser  is  doubly  serious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law." 

I  uttered  these  words  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  everybody  present,  but  I  cannot 
pretend  that  they  were  attended  by  much 
success.  The  calico  bundles  turned  toward 
each  other,  and  there  was  an  appearance 
of  a  sort  of  commotion,  but  the  leaders 
composed  the  people,  the  omnipotent 
people  in  this  instance,  as  they  do  in  most 
others.  The  sovereignty  of  the  mass  is  a 
capital  thing  as  a  principle,  and  once  in  a 
long  while  it  evinces  a  great  good  in  prac 
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tice  ;  in  a  certain  sense,it  is  always  working- 
good,  by  holding-  a  particular  class  of  most 
odious  and  intolerable  abuses  in  check ; 
but  as  for  the  practice  of  every-day  politi- 
cal management,  their  imperial  majesties, 
the  sovereigns  of  America,  of  whom  I 
happen  to  be  one,  have  quite  as  little  con- 
nection with  the  measures  the3'  have  made 
to  seem  to  demand,  and  to  sustain,  as  the 
Nawab  of  Oude ;  if  the  English,  who  are 
so  disinterested  as  to  feel  a  generous  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  mankind,  whenever 
the  great  republic  adds  a  few  acres  to  the 
small  paternal  homestead,  have  left  any 
such  potentate  in  existence. 

So  it  was  with  the  decision  of  the  "dis- 
guised and  armed,"  on  the  occasion  I  am 
describing.  They  decided  that  no  other 
notice  should  be  taken  of  mj1-  summons  to 
quit,  than  a  contemptuous  yell,  though 
they  had  to  ascertain  from  their  leaders 
what  they  had  decided  before  they  knew 
themselves.  The  shout  was  pretty  gen- 
eral, notwithstanding,  and  it  had  one  good 
effect ;  that  of  satisfying  the  Injins  them- 
selves that  thej7  had  made  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  their  contempt  of  my  authority, 
which  they  fancied  victory  sufficient  for 
the  moment ;  nevertheless,  the  demon- 
stration did  not  end  exactly  here.  Cer- 
tain cries,  and  a  brief  dialogue,  succeeded, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  record. 

"King  Littlepage,"  called  out  one, 
from  among  the  "disguised  and  armed," 
"  what  has  become  of  your  throne  !  " 

"  His  pigs  have  set  up  for  great  aristo- 
crats of  late ;  presently  they'll  want  to 
be  patroons." 

,','  Hugh  Littlepage,  be  a  man ;  come 
down  to  a  level  with  your  fellow-citizens, 
and  don't  think  37ourself  any  better  than 
other  folks.  You're  but  flesh  and  blood, 
a'ter  all." 

"  Why  don't  you  invite  me  to  come  and 
dine  with  you  as  well  as  priest  Warren  ? 
I  can  eat,  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  coun- 
try, and  as  much." 

**  Yes,  and  he'll  drink,  too,  Hugh  Lit- 
tlepage ;  so  provide  your  best  liquor  the 
day  he's  to  be  invited." 

All  this  passed  for  wit  among  the  In- 
jins, and  among  that  portion  of  the 
"  virtuous  and  honest  and  hard-working," 


who  not  only  kept  them  on  foot,  but  on 
this  occasion  kept  them  company  also  ;  it 
having  since  been  ascertained  that  about 
one-half  of  that  band  was  actually  com- 
posed of  the  tenants  of  the  Ravensnest 
farms.  I  endeavored  to  keep  myself  cool, 
and  succeeded  pretty  well,  considering 
the  inducements  there  were  to  be  angry. 
Argument  with  such  men  was  out  of  the 
question — and  knowing  their  numbers  and 
physical  superioribty,  they  held  my  legal) 
rights  in  contempt.  What  was  probably 
worse  than  all,  they  knew  that  the  law 
itself  was  administered  by  the  people,  and 
that  they  had  little  to  apprehend,  and  did 
apprehend  virtually  nothing  from  any  of 
the  pains  and  penalties  it  might  under- 
take to  inflict,  should  recourse  be  had  to 
it  at  any  future  day.  Ten  or  a  dozen  wily 
agents  sent  through  the  country  to  circu- 
late lies,  and  to  visit  the  county  town  pre- 
viously to,  and  during  a  trial,  in  order  to* 
raise  a  party  that  will  act  more  or  less 
directly  on  the  minds  of  the  jurors,  with  a 
newspaper  or  two  to  scatter  untruths  and 
prejudices,  would  at  least  be  as  effective, 
at  the  critical  mement,  as  the  law,  the 
evidence,  and  the  right.  As  for  the 
judges,  and  their  charges,  they  have  lost 
most  of  their  influence,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  nefarious  system,  and  count 
but  for  very  little  in  the  administration 
of  justice  either  at  Nisi  Priiis  or  at  Oyer 
Terminer.  These  are  melancholy  truths, 
that  any  man  who  quits  his  theories  and 
descends  into  the  arena  of  practice  will 
soon  ascertain  to  be  such,  to  his  wonder 
and  alarm,  if  he  be  a  novice  and  an  honest 
man.  A  portion  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
things  is  a  consequence  of  the  legislative 
tinkering  that  has  destroyed  one  of  the 
most  healthful  provisions  of  the  common 
law,  in  prohibiting  the  judges  to  punish 
for  contempt,  unless  for  outrages  com- 
mitted in  open  court.  The  press,  in  par- 
ticular, now  profits  by  this  impunity,  and 
influences  the  decision  of  nearly  every 
case  that  can  at  all  enlist  public  feeling. 
All  these  things  men  feel,  and  few  who 
are  wrong  care  for  the  law ;  for  those 
who  are  right,  it  is  true,  there  is  still 
some  danger.  My  uncle  Ro  says  America 
is  no  more  like  what  America  was  in  this 
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respect  twenty  years  since,  than  Kamt- 
schatka  is  like  Italy.  For  myself,  I  wish 
to  state  the  truth  ;  exaggerating1  noth- 
ing, nor  yet  taking  refuge  in  a  dastardly 
concealment. 

Unwilling  to  be  browbeaten  on  the 
threshold  of  my  own  door,  I  determined 
to  say  something  ere  I  returned  to  my 
place.  Men  like  these  before  me  can  never 
understand  that  silence  proceeds  from 
contempt;  and  I  fancied  it  best  to 
make  some  sort  of  a  reply  to  the  speeches 
I  have  recorded,  and  to  twenty  more  of 
the  same  moral  caliber.  Motioning  for 
silence,  I  again  obtained  it. 

"  I  have  ordered  you  to  quit  my  lawn, 
in  the  character  of  its  owner,"  I  said, 
' '  and,  by  remaining,  you  make  yourselves 
trespassers.  As  for  what  you  have  done 
to  my  pew,  I  should  thank  you  for  it,  had 
it  not  been  done  in  violation  of  the  right ; 
for  it  was  fully  my  intention  to  have  that 
canopy  removed  as  soon  as  the  feeling 
about  it  had  subsided.  I  am  as  much  op- 
posed to  distinctions  of  any  sort  in  the 
house  of  God  as  an}''  of  jrou  can  be,  and 
desire  them  not  for  myself  or  any  belong- 
ing to  me.  I  ask  for  nothing  but  equal 
rights  with  all  my  fellow-citizens ;  that 
my  property  should  be  as  much  protected 
as  theirs,  but  not  more  so.  But  I  do  not 
conceive  that  you  or  any  man  has  a  right 
to  ask  to  share  in  my  world's  goods  any 
more  than  I  have  a  right  to  ask  to  share 
in  his;  that  you  can  more  justly  claim 
a  portion  of  my  lands  than  I  can  claim  a 
share  in  your  cattle  and  crops.  It  is  a 
poor  rule  that  does  not  work  both  ways." 

"  You're  an  aristocrat,"  cried  one  from 
among  the  Injins,  "or  you'd  be  willing  to 
let  other  men  have  as  much  land  as  you've 
got  yourself.  You're  a  patroon ;  and  all 
patroons  are  aristocrats  and  hateful." 

"An  aristocrat,"  I  answered,  "is  one 
of  a  few  who  wield  political,  power.  The 
highest  birth,  the  largest  fortune,  the 
most  exclusive  association  would  not 
make  an  aristocrat,  without  the  addition 
of  a  narrow  political  power.  In  this 
country  there  are  no  aristocrats,  because 
there  is  no  narrow  political  power.  There 
is,  however,  a  spurious  aristocracy  which 
you  do  not  recognize,   merely  because  it 


does  not  happen  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
gentlemen.  Demagogues  and  editors  are 
your  privileged  classes,  and  consequently 
your  aristocrats,  and  none  others.  As 
for  your  landlord  aristocrats,  listen  to  a 
true  tale,  which  will  satisfy  you  how  far 
they  deserve  to  be  called  an  aristocracy. 
Mark  !  what  I  now  tell  you  is  religious 
truth,  and  it  deserves  to  be  known  far 
and  near,  whenever  your  cry  of  aristoc- 
racy reaches.  There  is  a  landlord  in  this 
State,  a  man  of  large  means,  who  became 
liable  for  the  debts  of  another  to  a  con- 
siderable amount.  At  the  very  moment 
when  his  rents  could  not  be  collected, 
owing  to  your  interference  and  the  re- 
missness of  those  in  authority  to  enforce 
the  laws,  the  sheriff  entered  his  house 
and  sold  its  contents,  in  order  to  satisfy 
an  execution  against  him!  There  is 
American  aristocracy  for  you,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  American  justice,  as  justice 
has  got  to  be  administered  among  us." 

I  was  not  disappointed  in  the  effect  of 
this  narration  of  what  is  a  sober  truth. 
Wherever  I  have  told  it,  it  has  confounded 
even  the  most  brawling  demagogue,  and 
momentarily  revived  in  his  breast  some 
of  those  principles  of  right  which  God 
originally  planted  there.  American  aris- 
tocracy, in  sooth  !  Fortunate  is  the  gen- 
tleman that  can  obtain  even  a  reluctant 
and  meager  justice. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams, 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

—SHAKESPEARE. 

I  have  said  that  my  narrative  of  the 
manner  in  which  justice  is  sometimes 
meted  out  among  us  was  not  without 
its  effect  on  even  that  rude  band  of  sel- 
fish and  envious  rioters :  rude,  because 
setting  at  naught  reason  and  the  law  ; 
and  selfish,  because  induced  so  to  do  by 
covetousness,  and  the  desire  to  substitute 
the  tenants  for  those  whom  they  fancied 
to  be  better  off  in  the  world  than  they 
were  themselves.  A  profound  silence  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  after  the  bundles  of  calicc 
had  whispered  one  with  another  for  a  mo- 
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raent  or  two,  they  remained  quiet,  seem- 
ingly indisposed,  just  then  at  least,  to 
molest  us  any  farther.  I  thought  the  mo- 
ment favorable,  and  fell  back  to  my  old 
station,  determined  to  let  things  take 
their  own  course.  This  change,  and  the 
profound  stillness  that  succeeded,  brought 
matters  back  to  the  visit  of  the  Indians, 
and  its  object. 

During  the  whole  time  occupied  by  the 
advance  of  the  "Injins,"  the  men  of  the 
prairies  and  Susquesus  had  continued 
nearly  as  motionless  as  so  m^ny  statues. 
It  is  true  that  the  eyes  of  Flinty  heart 
were  on  the  invaders,  but  he  managed  to 
take  good  heed  of  them  without  betray- 
ing any  undue  uneasiness  or  care.  Be- 
yond this,  I  do  affirm  that  I  scarce  noted 
a  single  sign  of  even  vigilance  among 
these  extraordinary  beings;  though 
Manytongues  afterward  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  they  knew  very  well  what 
they  were  about ;  and  then  I  could  not  be 
watching  the  red-men  the  whole  time. 
Now  that  there  was  a  pause,  however, 
3  very  body  and  thing  seemed  to  revert  to 
the  original  visit,  as  naturally  as  if  no  in- 
terruption had  occurred.  Manytongues, 
by  the  way  of  securing  attention,  called 
on  the  In j ins,  in  an  authoritative  voice,  to 
offer  no  interruption  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  chiefs,  which  had  a  species  of  religious 
sanctity,  and  were  not  to  be  too  much 
interfered  with,  with  impunity. 

"  So  long  as  you  keep  quiet,  my  warriors 
will  not  molest  you,"  he  added;  "but  if 
any  man  amongst  you  has  ever  been  on 
the  prer-ies,  he  must  understand  enough 
of  the  nature  of  a  redskin  to  know  that 
when  he's  in  'airnest  he  is  in  'airnest. 
Men  who  are  on  a  journey  three  thousand 
miles  in  length,  don't  turn  aside  for  trifles, 
which  is  a  sign  that  serious  business  has 
brought  these  chiefs  here." 

Whether  it  was  that  this  admonition 
produced  an  effect,  or  that  curiosity  in- 
fluenced the  "disguised  and  armed,"  or 
that  the}7  did  not  choose  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities, or  that  all  three  considerations 
had  their  weight,  is  more  than  I  can  say ; 
but  it  is  certain  the  whole  band  remained 
stationary,  quiet  and  interested  observers 
of  what  now  occurred,  until  an  interrup- 


tion took  place,  which  will  be  related  in 
proper  time.  Manytongues,  who  had 
posted  himself  near  the  center  of  the  piazza, 
to  interpret,  now  signified  to  the  chiefs 
that  they  might  pursue  their  own  purposes 
in  tranquillity.  After  a  decent  pause,  the 
same  young  warrior  who  had  "called  up  " 
Jaaf,  in  the  first  instance,  now  rose  again, 
and  with  a  refinement  in  politeness  that 
would  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  most  of  the 
deliberative  bodies  of  civilized  men,  ad- 
verted to  the  circumstance  that  the  negro 
had  not  finished  his  address,  and  might 
have  matter  on  his  mind  of  which  he 
wished  to  be  delivered.  This  was  said 
simply,  but  distinctly ;  and  it  was  ex- 
plained to  the  negro  by  Manytongues,  who 
assured  him  not  one  among  all  the  chiefs 
would  say  a  word  until  the  last  person 
"on  his  legs  "  had  an  opportunity  of  fin- 
ishing his  address.  This  reserve  marks 
the  deportment  of  those  whom  we  call 
savages ;  men  that  have  their  own  fierce, 
and  even  ruthless  customs,  beyond  all 
controversy,  but  who  possess  certain  other 
excellent  qualities  that  do  not  appear  to 
flourish  in  the  civilized  state. 

It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
that  we  got  old  Jaaf  up  again ;  for,  though 
a  famous  grumbler,  he  was  not  much  of 
an  orator.  As  it  was  understood  that  no 
chief  would  speak,  however,  until  the 
black  had  exhausted  his  right,  my  dear 
Patt  had  to  go,  and  laying  one  of  her 
ivory-looking  hands  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  grim  old  negro,  persuade  him  to  rise 
and  finish  his  speech.  He  knew  her,  and 
she  succeeded ;  it  being  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  while  this  aged  black  scarce 
remembered  for  an  hour  what  occurred, 
confounding  dates  fearfully,  often  speak- 
ing of  my  grandmother  as  Miss  Dus,  and 
as  if  she  were  still  a  girl,  he  knew  every 
one  of  the  family  then  living,  and  honored 
and  loved  us  according^,  at  the  very 
moments  he  would  fancy  we  had  been 
present  at  scenes  that  occurred  when  our 
great-grandparents  were  young  people. 
But  to  the  speech — 

"  What  all  them  fellow  want,  bundle  up 
in  calico,  like  so  many  squaw  ?  "  growled 
out  Jaaf,  as  soon  as  on  his  legs,  and  looking 
intently  at  the  Injins,  ranged  as  they  were 
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in  a  line  four  feet  deep,  quite  near  the 
piazza.  "Why  you  let  'em  come,  Masser 
Hugh,  Masser  Hodge,  Masser  Malbone, 
Masser  Mordaunt — which  you  be  here, 
now,  I  don't  know,  dere  so  many,  and  it 
so  hard  to  'member  ebberyt'ing  ?  Oh  !  I 
so  ole  ! — I  do  won'er  when  my  time  come  ! 
Dere  Sus,  too,  he  good  for  nuttin'  at  all. 
Once  he  great  walker — great  warrior — 
great  hunter — prett3r  good  fellow  for  red- 
skin ;  but  he  quite  wore  out.  Don't  see 
much  use  why  he  lib  any  longer.  Injin 
good  for  nuttin'  when  he  can't  hunt. 
Sometime  he  make  basket  and  broom ; 
but  they  uses  better  broom  now,  and  In- 
jin lose  dat  business.  What  dem  calico 
debbil  want  here,  eh,  Miss  Patt}'  ?  Dere 
redskin,  too — two,  free,  four — all  come  to 
see  Sus.  Won'er  nigger  don't  come  to 
see  me  !  Ole  black  good  as  ole  red-man. 
Where  dem  fellow  get  all  dat  calico,  and 
put  over  deir  faces  ?  Masser  Hodge, 
what  all  dat  mean  ?" 

"  These  are  anti-renters,  Jaaf,"  my  un- 
cle coldly  answered.  "  Men  that  wish  to 
own  y  our  Master  Hugh's  farms,  and  re- 
lieve him  from  the  trouble  of  receiving  any 
more  rent.  They  cover  their  faces,  I  pre- 
sume, to  conceal  their  blushes,  the  mod- 
esty of  their  nature  sinking  under  the 
sense  of  their  own  generosity." 

Although  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
Jaaf  understood  the  whole  of  the  speech, 
he  comprehended  a  part;  for,  so  thorough- 
ly had  his  feelings  been  aroused  on  this 
subject,  a  year  or  two  earlier,  when  his 
mind  was  not  quite  so  much  dimmed  as  at 
present,  that  the  impression  made  was  in- 
delible. The  effect  of  what  my  uncle  said, 
nevertheless,  was  most  apparent  among 
the  Injins,  who  barely  escaped  an  out- 
break. My  uncle  has  been  blamed  for 
imprudence,  in  having  resorted  to  irony  on 
such  an  occasion  ;  but,  after  all,  I  am  far 
from  sure  good  did  not  come  of  it.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain;  nothing  is  ever  gained 
by  temporizing  on  the  subject  of  princi- 
ples ;  that  which  is  right,  had  better  al- 
ways be  freely  said,  since  it  is  from  the 
sacrifices  that  are  made  of  the  truth,  as 
concession  to  expediency,  that  error  ob- 
tains one  half  its  power.  Policy,  or  fear, 
or  some  other  motive,  kept  the  rising  ire 


of  the  Injins  under,  however,  and  no  inter- 
ruption occurred,  in  consequence  of  this 
speech. 

"  What  you  want  here,  fellow  ?  "  de- 
manded Jaaf,  roughly,  and  speaking  as 
a  scold  would  break  out  on  some  intrusive 
boy.  "  Home  wid  ye  ! — get  out  !  Oh  !  I 
do  grow  so  ole  ! — I  wish  I  was  as  I  was 
when  young  for  your  sake,  jrou  varmint ! 
What  you  want  wid  Masser  Hugh's  land  ? 
— why  dat  you  t'ink  to  get  gentle'em's 
property,  eh  ?  'Member  'e  time  when  your 
fadder  come  creepin'  and  beggin'  to  Mas- 
ter Morder,  to  ask  just  little  farm  to  lib 
on,  and  be  he  tenant,  and  try  to  do  a  little 
for  he  family,  like;  and  now  come,  in  calico 
bundle,  to  tell  my  Masser  Hugh  dat  he 
shan't  be  masser  of  he  own  land.  Who 
you,  I  want  to  know,  to  come  and  talk  to 
gentle'em  in  dis  poor  fashion  ?  Go  home 
— get  out — off  wid  you,  or  you  hear  what 
you  don't  like." 

"  Now,  while  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
"nigger"  in  this  argument,  it  was  quite 
as  good  as  that  which  was  sometimes  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  "  spirit  of  the 
institutions,"  more  especially  that  part  of 
the  latter  which  is  connected  with  "aris- 
tocracy "  and  "poodle  usages."  The 
negro  had  an  idea  that  all  his  "  massers," 
old  and  young,  were  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  human  race ;  while  the  advocates 
of  the  modern  improvement  seem  to  think 
that  every  right  is  concentrated  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  great  "republican  fam- 
ily." Every  gentleman  is  no  gentleman  ; 
and  every  blackguard,  a  gentleman,  for 
one  postulate  of  their  great  social  proposi- 
tion ;  and,  what  is  more,  every  man  in  the 
least  elevated  above  the  mass,  unless  so 
elevated  by  the  mass,  who  consequently 
retain  the  power  to  pull  him  down  again, 
has  no  rights  at  all,  when  put  in  opposition 
to  the  cravings  of  numbers.  So  that,  after 
all,  the  negro  was  not  much  more  out 
the  way,  in  his  fashion  of  viewing  tiling 
than  the  philosophers  of  industrious  hon- 
est}'  !  Happily,  neither  the  reasoning  of 
one  of  these  parties,  nor  that  of  the  other, 
has  much  influence  on  the  actual  state  of 
things.  Facts  are  facts,  and  the  flounder- 
ings  of  envy  and  covetousness  can  no  more 
shut   men's   eyes  to  their  existence,  ai 
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prove  that  black  is  white,  than  Jaaf 's  long- 
enduring-  and  besetting*  notion  that  the 
Littlepages  are  the  great  of  the  earth, 
can  make  us  more  than  what  we  certainly 
are.  I  have  recorded  the  negro's  speech, 
simply  to  show  some,  who  listen  only  to 
the  misstatements  and  opinions  of  those 
who  wish  to  become  owners  of  other  men's 
farms,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question  ;  and,  in  the  way  of  argument,  I 
do  not  see  but  one  is  quite  as  good  as  the 
other. 

One  could  hardly  refrain  from  smiling, 
notwithstanding  the  seriousness  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  Avere  placed,  at 
the  gravity  of  the  Indians  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  queer  episode.  Not  one 
of  them  all  rose,  turned  round,  or  mani- 
fested the  least  impatience,  or  even  curi- 
osity. The  presence  of  two  hundred 
armed  men,  bagged  in  calico,  did  not  in- 
duce them  to  look  about  them,  though 
their  previous  experience  with  this  gallant 
corps  may  possibly  have  led  them  to  hold 
it  somewhat  cheap. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  Indians 
to  carry  out  the  main  design  of  their  visit 
to  Raven  snest,  and  Prairiefire  slowly 
arose  to  speak.  The  reader  will  under- 
stand that  Man3Ttongues  translated,  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  all  that  passed,  he  being 
expert  in  the  different  dialects  of  the 
tribes,  some  of  which  had  carried  that  of 
the  Onondagoes  to  the  prairies.  In  this 
particular,  the  interpreter  was  a  some- 
what remarkable  man,  not  only  rendering 
what  was  said  readily  and  without  hesita- 
tion, but  energetically  and  with  consider- 
able power.  It  maj'  be  well  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  in  writing  out  the  language  I 
may  have  used  English  expressions  that 
are  a  little  more  choice,  in  some  instances, 
than  those  given  by  this  uneducated  per- 
son. 

"Father,"  commenced  Prairiefire,  sol- 
emnly and  with  a  dignity  that  it  is  not 
usual  to  find  connected  with  modern  ora- 
tor}' ;  the  gestures  he  used  being  few,  but 
of  singular  force  and  significance  — 
"  Father,  the  minds  of  your  children  are 
heavy.  They  have  traveled  over  a  long 
and  thorny  path,  with  moccasins  worn 
out,  and  feet  that  were  getting  sore  ;  but 


their  minds  were  light.  They  hoped  to 
look  at  the  face  of  the  Upright  Onondago 
when  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  path. 
They  have  come  to  the  end  of  that  patli 
and  they  see  him.  He  looks  as  they  ex- 
pected he  would  look.  He  is  like  an 
oak  that  lightning  may  burn,  and  the 
snows  cover  with  moss,  but  which  a  thou- 
sand storms  and  a  hundred  winters  can- 
not strip  of  its  leaves.  He  looks  like  the 
oldest  oak  in  the  forest.  He  is  very 
grand.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  on  him. 
When  we  see  him,  we  see  a  chief  who  knew 
our  fathers'  fathers,  and  their  fathers' 
fathers.  That  is  a  long  time  ago.  He  is 
a  tradition  and  knows  all  things.  There 
is  only  one  thing  about  him  that  ought 
not  to  be.  He  was  born  a  red-man,  but 
has  lived  so  long  with  the  pale-faces  that 
when  he  does  go  away  to  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-grounds we  are  afraid  the  good  spirits 
will  mistake  him  for  a  pale-face  and  point 
out  the  wrong  path.  Should  this  happen 
the  red-men  would  lose  the  Upright  of  the 
Onondagoes  forever.  It  should  not  be 
My  father  does  not  wish  it  to  be.  He 
will  think  better.  He  will  come  back 
among  his  children  and  leave  his  wisdom 
and  advice  among  the  people  of  his  own 
color.     I  ask  him  to  do  this. 

"It  is  a  long  path,  now,  to  the  wig- 
wams of  red-men.  It  was  not  so  once, 
but  the  path  has  been  stretched.  It  is  a 
very  long  path.  Our  young  men  travel 
it  often,  to  visit  the  graves  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  they  know  how  long  it  is.  My 
tongue  is  not  crooked,  but  it  is  straight ; 
it  will  not  sing  a  false  song — it  tells  my 
father  the  truth.  The  path  is  very  long. 
But  the  pale-faces  are  wonderful !  What 
have  they  not  done  ?  What  will  they  not 
do  ?  They  have  made  canoes  and  sledges 
that  fly  swift  as  the  birds.  The  deer 
could  not  catch  them.  They  have  wings 
of  fire,  and  never  weary.  They  go  when 
men  sleep.  The  path  is  long,  but  it  is 
soon  traveled  with  such  wings.  My  fa- 
ther can  make  the  journe3r,  and  not  think 
of  weariness.  Let  him  try  it.  His  chil- 
dren will  take  good  care  of  him.  Uncle 
Sam  will  give  him  venison,  and  he  will 
want  nothing.  Then,  when  he  starts  for 
the  happy  hunting-grounds,  he  will  not 
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mistake  the  path,  and  will  live  with  red- 
men  forever." 

A  long  solemn  pause  succeeded  this 
speech,  which  was  delivered  with  great 
dignity  and  emphasis.  I  could  see  that 
Susquesus  was  touched  with  this  request, 
and  at  the  homage  paid  his  character,  by 
having  tribes  from  the  prairies — tribes  of 
which  he  had  never  even  heard  through 
traditions  in  his  younger  days — come  so 
far  to  do  justice  to  his  character ;  to  re- 
quest him  to  go  and  die  in  their  midst. 
It  is  true,  he  must  have  known  that  the 
fragments  of  the  old  New  York  tribes  had 
mostly  found  their  way  to  those  distant 
regions ;  nevertheless,  it  could  not  but  be 
soothing  to  learn  that  even  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  so  strong  an  impression 
in  his  favor,  by  means  of  their  representa- 
tions. Most  men  of  his  great  age  would 
have  been  insensible  to  feelings  of  this 
sort.  Such,  in  a  great  degree,  was  the 
fact  with  Jaaf ;  but  such  was  not  the  case 
with  the  Onondago.  As  he  said  in  his 
former  speech  to  his  visitors,  his  mind 
dwelt  more  on  the  scenes  of  his  youth, 
and  native  emotions  came  fresher  to  his 
spirit,  now,  than  they  had  done  even  in 
middle  age.  All  that  remained  of  his 
youthful  fire  seemed  to  be  awakened,  and 
he  did  not  appear  that  morning,  except 
when  compelled  to  walk  and  in  his  outward 
person,  to  be  a  man  who  had  seen  much 
more  than  his  threescore  years  andvten. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  now  that  the 
chiefs  from  the  prairies  had  so  distinctly 
made  known  the  great  object  of  their 
visit,  and  so  vividly  portrayed  their  de- 
sire to  receive  back,  into  the  bosom  of  their 
communities,  one  of  their  color  and  race, 
it  remained  for  the  Onondago  to  let  the 
manner  in  which  he  viewed  this  propo- 
sition be  known.  The  profound  stillness 
that  reigned  around  him  must  have  as- 
sured the  old  Indian  how  anxiously  his 
reply  was  expected.  It  extended  even  to 
the  "disguised  and  armed,"  who,  by  this 
time,  seemed  to  be  as  much  absorbed  in 
the  interest  of  this  curious  scene  as  any  of 
us  who  occupied  the  piazza.  I  do  believe 
that  anti-rentism  was  momentarily  for- 
gotten by  all  parties — tenants  as  well  as 
landlords,  landlords  as  well  as  tenants.    I 


daresay,  Prairiefire  had  taken  his  seat 
three  minutes  ere  Susquesus  arose  ;  dur- 
ing all  which  time,  the  deep  stillness,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  prevailed. 

"My  children,"  answered  the  Onon- 
dago, whose  voice  possessed  just  enough 
of  the  hollow  tremulousness  of  age  to  ren- 
der it  profoundly  impressive,  but  who 
spoke  so  distinctly  as  to  be  heard  by  all 
present — "  My  children,  we  do  not  know 
what  will  happen  when  we  are  young — all 
is  young,  too,  that  we  see.  It  is  when  we 
grow  old,  that  all  grows  old  with  us. 
Youth  is  full  of  hope ;  but  age  is  full  of 
eyes ;  it  sees  things  as  they  are.  I  have 
lived  in  my  wigwam  alone,  since  the  Great 
Spirit  called  out  the  name  of  my  mother, 
and  she  hurried  away  to  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-grounds to  cook  venison  for  my  father, 
who  was  called  first.  My  father  was  a 
great  warrior.  You  did  not  know  him. 
He  was  killed  by  the  Dela wares,  more 
than  a  hundred  winters  ago. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  truth.  When  my 
mother  went  to  cook  venison  for  her  hus- 
band, I  was  left  alone  in  my  wigwam." 

Here  a  long  pause  succeeded,  during 
which  Susquesus  appeared  to  be  struggling 
with  his  own  feelings,  though  he  continued 
erect,  like  a  tree  firmly  rooted.  As  for 
the  chiefs,  most  of  them  inclined  their 
bodies  forward  to  listen,  so  intense  was 
their  interest ;  here  and  there  one  of  their 
number  explaining  in  soft  guttural  tones, 
certain  passages  in  the  speech  to  some 
other  Indians,  who  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend the  dialect  in  which  they  were  uttered. 
After  a  time,  Susquesus  proceeded  :  "  Yes, 
I  lived  alone.  A  young  squaw  teas  to 
have  entered  my  wigwam  and  staid  there. 
She  never  came.  She  wished  to  enter  it, 
but  she  did  not.  Another  warrior  had  her 
promise,  and  it  was  right  that  she  should 
keep  her  word.  Her  mind  was  heavy  at 
first,  but  she  lived  to  feel  that  it  is  good 
to  be  just.  No  squaw  has  ever  lived  in 
any  wigwam  of  mine.  I  do  not  think  ever 
to  be  a  father :  but  see  how  different  it 
has  turned  out !  I  am  now  the  father  of 
all  red-men  !  Every  Indian  warrior  is  my 
son.  You  are  my  children  !  I  will  owi 
you  when  we  meet  on  the  pleasant  patl 
beyond  the  hunts  you  make  to-day. 
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will  call  me  father,  and  I  will  call  you 
sons. 

"  That  will  be  enough.  You  ask  me  to 
go  on  the  long  path  with  you,  and  leave 
my  bones  on  the  prairies.  I  have  heard 
of  those  hunting-grounds.  Our  ancient 
traditions  told  us  of  them.  'Toward  the 
rising  sun,'  they  said,  'is  a  great  salt 
lake,  and  toward  the  setting  sun,  great 
lakes  of  sweet  water.  Across  the  great 
salt  lake  is  a  distant  country,  filled  with 
pale-faces,  who  live  in  large  villages,  and 
in  the  midst  of  cleared  fields.  Toward  the 
setting  sun  were  large  cleared  fields,  too, 
but  no  pale- faces, and  few  villages.  Some  of 
our  wise  men  thought  these  fields  were  the 
fields  of  red-men  following  the  pale-faces 
round  after  the  sun ;  some  thought  they 
were  fields  in  which  the  pale-faces  were 
following  them.  I  think  this  was  the 
truth.  The  red-man  cannot  hide  himself 
in  any  corner  where  the  pale-faces  will  not 
find  him.  The  Great  Spirit  will  have  it 
so.  It  is  his  will;  the  red-man  must 
submit. 

"My  sons,  the  journey  you  ask  me  to 
make  is  too  long  for  old  age.  I  have  lived 
with  the  pale-faces  until  one-half  of  my 
heart  is  white;  though  the  other  half  is 
red.  One-half  is  filled  with  the  traditions 
of  my  fathers,  the  other  half  is  filled  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  stranger.  I  cannot  cut 
my  heart  in  two  pieces.  I  must  all  go 
with  you,  or  all  stay  here.  The  body  must 
stay  with  the  heart,  and  both  must  remain 
where  they  have  now  dwelt  so  long.  I 
thank  you,  my  children,  but  what  you 
wish  can  never  come  to  pass. 

'■'  You  see  a  very  old  man,  but  you  see  a 
very  unsettled  mind.  There  are  red  tra- 
ditions and  pale-face  traditions.  Both 
speak  of  the  Great  Spirit,  but  only  one 
speak  of  his  Son.  A  soft  voice  has  been 
whispering  in  my  ear,  lately,  much  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Do  they  speak  to  you  in 
that  way  on  the  prairies  ?  I  know  not 
what  to  think.  I  wish  to  think  what  is 
right ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand." 

Here  Susquesus  paused;  then  he  took 
his  seat,  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  at  a 
loss  how  to  explain  his  own  feelings. 
Prairieflre  waited  a  respectful  time  for 
him  to  continue  his  address,  but  perceiv- 
Cooper — 23 


ing  that  he  rose  not,  he  stood  up  himself, 
to  request  a  further  explanation. 

"My  father  has  spoken  wisdom,"  he 
said,  "and  his  children  have  listened. 
They  have  not  heard  enough  ;  they  wish 
to  hear  more.  If  my  father  is  tired  of 
standing,  he  can  sit ;  his  children  do  not 
ask  him  to  stand.  They  ask  to  know 
where  that  soft  voice  came  from,  and 
what  it  said  ?  " 

Susquesus  did  not  rise,  now,  but  he  pre- 
pared for  a  reply.  Mr.  Warren  was 
standing  quite  near  him,  and  Mary  was 
leaning  on  his  arm.  He  signed  for  the 
father  to  advance  a  step  or  two,  in  com- 
plying with  which,  the  parent  brought 
forth  the  unconscious  child  also. 

"  See,  my  children,"  resumed  Susque- 
sus. "This  is  a  great  medicine  of  the 
pale-faces.  He  talks  always  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  of  his  goodness  to  men.  It  is 
his  business  to  talk  of  the  happy  hunting- 
ground,  and  of  good  and  bad  pale-faces. 
I  cannot  tell  you  whether  he  does  any  good 
or  not.  Many  such  talk  of  these  things 
constantly  among*  the  whites,  but  I  can 
see  little  change,  and  I  have  lived  among 
them,  now,  more  than  eighty  winters  and 
summers — yes,  near  ninety.  The  land  is 
changed  so  much  that  I  hardly  know  it ; 
but  the  people  do  not  alter.  See,  there ; 
here  are  men — pale-faces  in  calico  bags. 
Why  do  they  run  about,  and  dishonor  the 
red-man  by  calling  themselves  Injins  ? 
I  will  tell  you." 

There  was  now  a  decided  movement 
among  the  "virtuous  and  industrious," 
though  a  strong  desire  to  hear  the  old 
man  out,  prevented  any  violent  interrup- 
tion at  that  time.  I  question  if  ever  men 
listened  more  intently,  than  we  all  lent 
our  faculties  now,  to  ascertain  what  the 
Upright  of  the  Onondagoes  thought  of 
anti-rentism.  I  received  the  opinions  he 
expressed  with  the  greater  alacrity,  be- 
cause I  knew  he  was  a  living  witness  of 
most  of  what  he  related,  and  because  I 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  he  knew  quite 
as  much  of  the  subject  as  many  who  rose  in 
the  legislative  halls  to  discuss  the  subject. 
.  "These  men  are  not  warriors,"  contin- 
ued Susquesus.  "They  hide  their  faces 
and  they  carry  rifles,  but  they  frighten 
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none  but  the  squaws  and  pappooses. 
When  they  take  a  scalp,  it  is  because  they 
are  a  hundred,  and  their  enemies  one. 
They  are  not  braves.  Why  do  they  come 
at  all  ?  What  do  they  want  ?  They  want 
the  land  of  this  young-  chief.  My  children, 
all  the  land,  far  and  near,  was  ours.  The 
pale-faces  came  with  their  papers,  and 
made  laws,  and  said  '  It  is  well !  We 
want  this  land.  There  is  plenty  farther 
west  for  you  red-men.  Go  there,  and 
hunt,  and  fish,  and  plant  your  corn,  and 
leave  us  this  land.'  Our  red  brethren  did 
as  they  were  asked  to  do.  The  pale-faces 
had  it  as  they  wished.  They  made  laws, 
and  sold  the  land,  as  the  red-men  sell  the 
skins  of  heavers.  When  the  money  was 
paid,  each  pale-face  got  a  deed  and 
thought  he  owned  all  that  he  had  paid  for. 
But  the  wicked  spirit  that  drove  out  the 
red-man  is  now  about  to  drive  off  the  pale- 
face chiefs.  It  is  the  same  devil,  and  it  is 
no  other.  He  wanted  land  then,  and  he 
wants  land  now.  There  is  one  difference, 
and  it  is  this.  When  the  pale-face  drove 
off  the  red-man  there  was  no  treaty  be- 
tween them.  They  had  not  smoked  to- 
gether, and  given  wampum,  and  signed 
a  paper.  If  the}'-  had,  it  was  to  agree 
that  the  red-man  should  go  away,  and  the 
pale-face  stay.  When  the  pale-face  drives 
off  the  pale-face,  there  is  a  treaty;  they 
have  smoked  together,  and  given  wam- 
pum, and  signed  a  paper.  This  is  the  dif- 
ference. Indian  will  keep  his  word  with 
Indian ;  pale-face  will  not  keep  his  word 
Avith  pale-face." 

Susquesus  stopped  speaking,  and  the 
eye  of  every  chief  was  immediately,  and 
for  the  first  time  that  morning,  turned  on 
the  "  disguised  and  armed  " — the  "  vir- 
tuous and  hard  -  working."  A  slight 
movement  occurred  in  the  band,  but  no 
outbreak  took  place ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  sensation  that  existed,  Eaglesflight 
slowly  arose.  The  native  dignity  and 
ease  of  his  manner  more  than  compen- 
sated for  his  personal  appearance,  and  he 
now  seemed  to  us  all  one  of  those  by  no 
means  unusual  instances  of  the  power  of 
the  mind  to  overshadow,  and  even  to 
obliterate,  the  imperfections  of  the  body. 
Before  the  effect  of  what  Susquesus  had 


just  said  was  lost,  this  eloquent  and 
much-practiced  orator  begun  his  address. 
His  utterance  was  highly  impressive,  be- 
ing so  deliberate,  with  pauses  so  well  ad- 
justed, as  to  permit  Many  tongues  to  give 
full  effect  to  each  syllable  he  translated. 

"  My  brethren,"  said  Eaglesflight,  ad- 
dressing the  Injinsand  the  other  auditors, 
rather  than  any  one  else,  "you  have 
heard  the  words  of  age.  They  are  the 
words  of  wisdom.  They  are  the  words  of 
truth.  The  Upright  of  the  Onondagoes 
cannot  lie.  He  never  could.  The  Great 
Spirit  made  him  a  just  Indian  ;  and,  as 
the  Great  Spirit  makes  an  Indian,  so  he 
is.  My  brethren,  I  will  tell  you  his  story  ; 
it  will  be  good  for  you  to  hear  it.  We 
have  heard  your  story  ;  first  from  the  in- 
terpreter, now  from  Susquesus.  It  is  a 
bad  story.  We  were  made  sorrowful 
when  we  heard  it.  What  is  right,  should 
be  done  ;  what  is  wrong,  should  not  be 
done.  There  are  bad  red-men,  and  good 
red-men ;  there  are  bad  pale- faces,  and 
good  pale-faces.  The  good  red-men  and 
good  pale-faces  do  what  is  right ;  the  bad. 
what  is  wrong.  It  is  the  same  with  both. 
The  Great  Spirit  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Great  Spirit  of  the  white-man  are  alike  ; 
so  are  the  wicked  spirits.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference in  this. 

"My  brethren,  a  red-man  knows  in  his 
heart  when  he  does  what  is  right,  and 
when  he  does  what  is  wrong.  He  does 
not  want  to  be  told.  He  tells  himself. 
His  face  is  red,  and  he  cannot  change 
color.  The  paint  is  too  thick.  When  he 
tells  himself  how  much  wrong  he  has  clone, 
he  goes  into  the  bushes,  and  is  sorry. 
When  he  comes  out  he  is  a  better  man. 

"  My  brethren,  it  is  different  with  a  pale- 
face. He  is  white,  and  uses  no  stones  foi 
paint.  When  he  tells  himself  that  he  has 
done  wrong,  his  face  can  paint  itself. 
Everybody  can  see  that  he  is  ashamed. 
He  does  not  go  into  the  bushes ;  it  would 
do  no  good.  He  paints  himself  so  quickly 
that  there  is  no  time.  He  hides  his  fact 
in  a  calico  bag.  This  is  not  good,  but  it 
is  better  than  to  be  pointed  at  with  tl 
finger. 

"  My  brethren,  the  Upright  of  the  Onoi 
dagoes  has  never  run  into  the  bushes  bt 
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cause  he  was  ashamed.  There  has  been 
no  need  of  it.  He  has  not  told  himself  he 
was  wicked.  He  has  not  put  his  face  in  a 
calico  bag*;  he  cannot  paint  himself,  like 
a  pale-face. 

"  My  brethren,  listen  ;  I  will  tell  you  a 
stor3\  A  long-  time  ago  everything  was 
very  different  here.  The  clearings  were 
small,  and  the  woods  large.  Then  the 
red-men  were  many,  and  the  pale-faces 
few.  Now  it  is  different.  You  know  how 
it  is,  to-day. 

"My  brethren,  I  am  talking  of  what 
was  a  hundred  winters  since.  We  were 
not  born,  then.  Susquesus  was  then 
young,  and  strong  and  active.  He  could 
run  with  the  deer,  and  battle  with  the 
bear.  He  was  a  chief,  because  his  fathers 
were  chiefs  before  him.  The  Onondagoes 
knew  him  and  loved  him.  Not  a  war-path 
was  opened  that  he  was  not  the  first  to  go 
on  it.  No  other  warrior  could  count  so 
many  scalps.  No  young  chief  had  so 
many  listeners  at  the  council-fire.  The 
Onondagoes  were  proud  that  they  had  so 
great  a  chief,  and  one  so  young.  They 
thought  he  would  live  a  long  time,  and 
they  should  see  him,  and  be  proud  of  him 
for  fifty  winters  more. 

"My  brethren,  Susquesus  has  lived 
twice  fifty  winters  longer ;  but  he  has  not 
lived  them  with  his  own  people.  No ;  he 
has  been  a  stranger  among  the  Ononda- 
goes all  that  time.  The  warriors  he  knew 
are  dead.  The  wigwams  that  he  went 
into  have  fallen  to  the  earth  with  time ; 
the  graves  have  crumbled,  and  the  sons' 
sons  of  his  companions  walk  heavily  with 
old  age.  Susquesus  is  there ;  you  see 
him ;  he  sees  you.  He  can  walk ;  he 
speaks  ;  he  sees :  he  is  a  living  tradition  ! 
Why  is  this  so  ?  The  Great  Spirit  has 
not  called  him  away.  He  is  a  just  Indian, 
and  it  is  good  that  he  be  kept  here,  that 
all  red-men  may  know  how  much  he  is 
loved.  So  long  as  he  stays  no  red-men 
need  want  a  calico  bag. 

"  My  brethren,  the  younger  days  of  Sus- 
quesus, the  Trackless,  were  happy.  When 
he  had  seen  twenty  winters,  he  was  talked 
of  in  all  the  neighboring  tribes.  The  scalp 
notches  were  a  great  many.  When  he 
had  seen  thirty  winters,  no  chief  of  the 


1  Onondagoes  had  more  honor,  or  more 
power.  He  was  first  among  the  Ononda- 
goes. There  was  but  one  fault  in  him. 
He  did  not  take  a  squaw  into  his  wigwam. 
Death  comes  when  he  is  not  looked  for ; 
so  does  marriage.  At  length  my  father 
became  like  other  men,  and  wished  for  a 
squaw.     It  happened  in  this  way. 

"  My  brethren,  red-men  have  laws,  as 
well  as  the  pale-faces.  If  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, it  is  in  keeping  those  laws.  A 
law  of  the  red-men  gives  every  warrior 
his  prisoners.  If  he  bring  off  a  warrior, 
he  is  his  ;  if  a  squaw,  she  is  his.  This  is 
right.  He  can  take  the  scalp  of  the  war- 
rior ;  he  can  take  the  squaw  into  his  wig- 
wam, if  it  be  empty.  A  warrior  named 
Waterfowl,  brought  in  a  captive  girl  of 
the  Delawares.  She  was  called  Ouith- 
with,  and  was  handsomer  than  the  hum- 
ming-bird. The  Waterfowl  had  his  ears 
open,  and  heard  how  beautiful  she  was. 
He  watched  long  to  take  her,  and  he  did 
take  her.  She  was  his,  and  he  thought 
to  take  her  into  his  wigwam  when  it  was 
empty.  Three  moons  passed,  before  that 
could  be.  In  the  meantime,  Susquesus 
saw  Ouithwith,  and  Ouithwith  saw  Sus- 
quesus. Their  eyes  were  never  off  each 
other.  He  was  the  noblest  moose  of  the 
woods,  in  her  eyes ;  she  was  the  spotted 
fawn,  in  his.  He  wished  to  ask  her  to  his 
wigwam  ;  she  wished  to  go. 

"  My  brethren,  Susquesus  was  a  great 
chief;  the  Waterfowl  was  only  a  war- 
rior. One  had  power  and  authority,  the 
other  had  neither.  But  there  is  authority 
among  red-men  beyond  that  of  the  chief. 
It  is  the  red-man's  law.  Ouithwith  be- 
longed to  the  Waterfowl ;  and  she  did  not 
belong  to  the  Susquesus.  A  great  coun- 
cil was  held,  and  men  differed.  Some 
said  that  so  useful  a  chief,  so  renowned  a 
warrior  as  Susquesus,  ought  to  be  the 
husband  of  Ouithwith,  some  said  her 
husband  ought  to  be  the  Waterfowl,  for 
he  had  brought  her  out  from  among  the 
Delawares.  A  great  difficulty  arose  on 
this  question,  and  the  whole  six  nations 
took  part  in  it.  Many  warriors  were  for 
the  law,  but  most  were  for  Susquesus. 
They  loved  him,  and  thought  he  would 
make  the  best  husband  for  the  Delaware 
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girl.  For  six  moons  the  quarrel  thick- 
ened, and  a  dark  cloud  gathered  over 
the  path  that  led  among  the  tribes. 
Warriors  who  had  taken  scalps  in  com- 
pany, looked  at  each  other,  as  the  pan- 
ther looks  at  the  deer.  Some  were  ready 
to  dig  up  the  hatchet  for  the  law  ;  some 
for  the  pride  of  the  Onondagoes,  and  the 
humming-bird  of  the  Delawares.  The 
squaws  took  sides  with  Susquesus.  Far 
and  near,  they  met  to  talk  together,  and 
they  even  threatened  to  light  a  council- 
Are,  and  smoke  around  it,  like  warriors 
and  chiefs. 

"  Brethren,  things  could  not  stand  so  an- 
other moon.  Ouithwith  must  go  into  the 
wigwam  of  the  Waterfowl,  or  into  the 
wig-warn  of  Susquesus.  The  squaws  said 
she  should  g-o  into  the  wigwam  of  Sus- 
quesus ;  and  they  met  together,  and 
led  her  to  his  door.  As  she  went  along 
that  path,  Ouithwith  looked  at  her  feet 
with  her  eyes,  but  her  heart  leaped  like 
the  bounding*  fawn,  when  playing  in  the 
sun.  She  did  not  go  in  at  the  door.  The 
Waterfowl  was  there,  and  forbade  it.  He 
had  come  alone  ;  his  friends  were  but  few, 
while  the  heads  and  arms  of  the  friends 
of  Susquesus  were  as  plenty  as  the  ber- 
ries on  the  bush. 

"  My  brethren,  that  command  of  the 
Waterfowl's  was  like  a  wall  of  rock  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  Trackless's  wigwam. 
Ouithwith  could  not  g-b  in.  The  eyes  of 
Susquesus  said  ' no,'  while  his  heart  said 
'yes.'  He  offered  the  Waterfowl  his  rifle, 
his  powder,  all  his  skins,  his  wigwam  ; 
but  Waterfowl  would  rather  have  his 
prisoner,  and  answered,  'no.*  'Take  my 
scalp, '  he  said  ;  '  you  are  strong  and  can 
do  it :  but  do  not  take  my  prisoner.' 

"  My  brethren,  Susquesus  then  stood  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  tribe,  and  opened  his 
mind.  '  The  Waterfowl  is  right,'  he  said. 
'She  is  his,  by  our  laws;  and  what  the 
laws  of  the  red-man  say,  the  red-man 
must  do.  When  the  warrior  is  about  to 
be  tormented,  and  he  asks  for  time  to  go 
home  and  see  his  friends,  does  he  not  come 
back  at  the  day  and  hour  agreed  on  ? 
Shall  I,  Susquesus,  the  first  chief  of  the 
Onondagoes,  be  stronger  than  the  law  ? 
No — my  face  would  be  forever  hid  in  the 


bushes,  did  that  come  to  pass.  It  should 
not  be — it  shall  not  be.  Take  her,  Water- 
fowl ;  she  is  yours.  Deal  kindly  by  her, 
for  she  is  as  tender  as  the  wren  when  it 
first  quits  the  nest.  I  must  go  into  the 
woods  for  awhile.  When  my  mind  is  at 
peace,  Susquesus  will  return.' 

"  Brethren,  the  stillness  in  that  tribe, 
while  Susquesus  was  getting  his  rifle,  and 
his  horn,  and  his  best  moccasins,  and'  his 
tomahawk,  was  like  that  which  comes  in 
the  darkness.  Men  saw  him  go,  but  none 
dare  follow.  He  left  no  trail,  and  he  was 
called  the  Trackless.  His  mind  was  never 
at  peace,  for  he  never  came  back.  Sum- 
mer and  winter  came  and  went  often 
before  the  Onondagoes  heard  of  him 
among  the  pale-faces.  All  that  time  the 
Waterfowl  lived  with  Ouithwith  in  his 
wigwam,  and  she  bore  him  children.  The 
chief  was  gone,  but  the  law  remained. 
Go  you,  men  of  the  pale-faces,  who  hide 
your  shame  in  calico  bags,  and  do  the 
same.  Follow  the  example  of  an  Indian 
— be  honest,  like  the  Upright  of  the  Onon- 
dagoes." 

While  this  simple  narrative  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  I  could  detect  the  signs  of 
great  uneasiness  among  the  leaders  of  the 
"calico  bags."  The  biting-  comparison 
between  themselves  and  their  own  course, 
and  an  Indian  and  his  justice,  was  intol- 
erable to  them,  for  nothing-  has  more 
conduced  to  the  abuses  connected  with 
anti-rentism  than  the  widespread  de- 
lusion that  prevails  in  the  land  concerning 
the  omnipotency  of  the  masses.  The  error 
is  deeply  rooted  which  persuades  men  that 
fallible  parts  can  make  an  infallible  whole. 
It  was  offensive  to  their  self-conceit,  and 
menacing-  to  their  success.  A  murmur 
ran  through  the  assembly,  and  a  shout 
followed.  The  Injins  rattled  their  rifles, 
most  relying  on  intimidation  to  effect 
their  purpose  ;  but  a  few  seemed  influ- 
enced by  a  worse  intention,  and  I  have 
never  doubted  that  blood  would  have 
been  shed  in  the  next  minute,  the  Indians 
now  standing  to  their  arms,  had  not  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  suddenly  appeared 
on  the  piazza,  with  Jack  Dunning  at  hi 
elbow.  This  unexpected  apparition  pro- 
duced a  pause,  during-  which  the  "  dis- 
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guised  and  armed"  fell  back  some  twenty 
yards,  and  the  ladies  rushed  into  the 
house.  As  for  my  uncle  and  myself,  we 
were  as  much  astonished  as  any  there  at 
this  interruption. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

"  Strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  passions  strong, 

A  hate  of  tyrant  and  of  knave, 
A  love  of  right,  a  scorn  of  wrong, 
Of  coward  and  of  slave." 

— Halleck's  Wild  Rose  of  Alloway. 

Although  experience  has  shown  that 
the  appearance  of  a  sheriff  is  by  no  means 
a  pledge  of  the  appearance  of  a  friend  of 
the  law  in  this  anti-rent  movement,  in  our 
instance  the  fact  happened  to  be  so.  It 
was  known  to  the  "  disguised  and  armed  " 
that  this  functionary  was  disposed  to  do 
his  duty.*  One  of  the  rank  absurdities 
into  which  democracy  has  fallen,  and 
democracy  is  no  more  infallible  than 
individual  democrats,  has  been  to  make 
the  officers  of  the  militia  and  the  sheriffs 
of  counties  elective.  The  consequences 
are,  that  the  militia  is  converted  into  a 
farce,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  a 
particular  county  is  very  much  depend- 
ent on  the  pleasure  of  that  county  to 
have  them  executed  or  not.  The  last  is  a 
capital  arrangement  for  the  resident 
debtor,  for  instance,  though  absent 
creditors  are  somewhat  disposed  to  find 
fault.  But  all  this  is  of  no  great  mo- 
ment, since  the  theories  for  laws  and  gov- 


*  The  editor  may  as  well  say  here,  that,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  the  names,  counties,  etc.,  used  in 
these  manuscripts  are  feigned,  the  real  localities 
being  close  enough  to  those  mentioned  for  the 
double  purposes -of  truth  and  fiction.  As  one  of 
the  "honorable  gentlemen"  of  the  Legislature  has 
quoted  our  references  to  "  provincial''  feelings  and 
notions,  with  a  magnificence  that  proves  how  thor- 
oughly he  is  a  man  of  the  world  himself,  we  will  tell 
all  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  who  may  happen  to 
read  this  book,  that  we  have  made  this  explanation 
lest  that  comprehensive  view  of  things,  which  has 
hitherto  been  so  eager,  because  a  street  and  a  house 
are  named  in  the  pages  of  a  fiction,  to  suppose  that 
everybody  is  to  believe  they  know  the  very  individ- 
ual who  dwelt  in  it,  should  fancy  that  our  allusions 
are  to  this  or  that  particular  functionary.— Editor. 


I  ernments  in  vogue  just  now  are  of  such  a 
character  as  would  render  laws  and  gov- 
ernments quite  unnecessary  at  all,  were 
they  founded  in  truth.  Restraints  of  all 
kinds  can  only  be  injurious  when  they  are 
imposed  on  perfection  ! 

The  instant  the  commotion  commenced, 
and  the  ladies  fled,  I  took  Seneca  and  his 
fellow-prisoner  by  the  arm,  and  led  them 
into  the  library.  This  I  did,  conceiving 
it  to  be  unfair  to  keep  prisoners  in  a  situ- 
ation of  danger.  This  I  did,  too,  without 
reflecting  in  the  least  on  anything  but  the 
character  of  the  act.  Returning  to  the 
piazza  immediately,  I  was  not  missed,  and 
was  a  witness  of  all  that  passed. 

As  has  been  intimated,  this  particular 
sheriff  was  known  to  be  unfavorable  to 
the  anti-rent  movement,  and,  no  one  sup- 
posing- he  would  appear  in  the  midst  un- 
supported, in  such  a  scene,  the  Injins  fell 
back,  thus  arresting  the  danger  of  an  im- 
mediate collision.  It  has  since  been  priv- 
ately intimated  to  me,  that  some  among 
them,  after  hearing  the  narrative  of 
Eaglesflight,  realty  felt  ashamed  that  a 
red-skin  should  have  a  more  lively  sense 
of  justice  than  a  white  man.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  hardships  of  the  ten- 
ants, and  of  "poodle-usages/'  and  of 
"aristocracy,"  and  "fat  hens,*'  by  the 
leaders  in  this  matter,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  those  leaders  believe  in  their 
own  theories  and  arguments.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  generally  the  case  with 
such  men,  that  they  keep  themselves  quite 
free  from  the  excitement  that  it  is  their 
business  to  awaken  in  others,  resembling1 
the  celebrated  John  Wilkes,  who  gravely 
said  to  George  III.,  in  describing  the 
character  of  a  former  co-operator  in  agi- 
tation, "  He  was  a  Wilkesite,  sir ;  /never 
was." 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Dunning, 
the  offending  agent,  too,  was  not  without 
its  effect — for  they  who  were  behind  the 
curtains  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
would  dare  to  show  himself  at  Ravens- 
nest  without  sufficient  support.  Those 
who  thought  thus,  however,  did  not  know- 
Jack  Dunning.  He  had  a  natural  and 
judicious  aversion  to  be  tarred  and  feath- 
ered, it  is  true ;  but  when  it  was  necessary 
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to  expose  himself,  no  man  did  it  more 
freely.  The  explanation  of  his  unlooked 
for  arrival  is  simply  this. 

Uneasy  at  our  manner  of  visiting-  Ra- 
vensnest,  this  trustworthy  friend,  after 
the  delay  of  a  day  or  two,  determined  to 
follow  us.  On  reaching  the  county  he 
heard  of  the  firing-  of  the  barn,  and  of 
the  attempt  on  the  house,  and  went  in 
quest  of  the  sheriff  without  a  moment's 
delay.  As  the  object  of  Dunning  was  to 
get  the  ladies  out  of  the  lion's  den,  he  did 
not  wait  for  the  summoning  of  the  posse 
comitatus ;  but,  hiring  a  dozen  resolute 
fellows,  they  were  armed,  and  all  set  out 
in  a  body  for  the  'Nest.  When  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  the  house,  the  rumor 
reached  the  party  that  we  were  besieged  ; 
and  it  became  expedient  to  have  recourse 
to  some  maneuvering,  in  order  to  throw 
succor  into  the  garrison.  Dunning  was 
familiar  with  all  the  windings  and  turn- 
ings of  the  place,  having  passed  many 
a  month  at  the  ''Nest  with  my  uncle  and 
father,  both  as  man  and  boy,  and  he  knew 
the  exact  situation  of  the  cliff,  court,  and 
of  the  various  peculiar  features  of  the 
place. 

Among  other  arrangements  that  had 
been  made  of  late  years,  a  door  had  been 
opened  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery  which 
led  through  one  of  the  wings,  and  a  flight 
of  steps  been  built  against  the  rocks,  by 
means  of  which  certain  paths  and  walks 
that  meandered  through  the  meadows  and 
followed  the  windings  of  the  stream  might 
be  reached.  Dunning  determined  to  at- 
tempt an  ascent  from  this  quarter,  trusting 
to  make  himself  heard  by  some  one  within, 
should  he  find  the  door  fastened.  Every- 
thing succeeded  to  his  wishes — the  cook 
alone,  of  all  the  household,  being  at  her 
post  in  the  other  wing,  and  seeing  him  the 
instant  he  presented  himself  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  steps.  Jack  Dunning's  face 
was  so  well-known  at  the  'Nest  that  the 
good  woman  did  not  hesitate  a  moment 
about  admitting  him,  and  he  thus  pene- 
trated into  the  building,  followed  by  all 
his  party.  The  last  he  kept  concealed  by 
sending  them  into  the  chambers,  while  he 
and  the  sheriff  drew  near  the  door,  and 
heard  most  of  the  speech  of  Eaglesflight, 


the  attention  of  everybodj'  being  given 
to  the  narrative.  The  reader  knows  the 
rest. 

I  might  as  well  say  at  once,  however, 
that  Opportunity,  who,  by  her  position, 
had  seen  the  entrance  of  Dunning  and  his 
party,  no  sooner  found  herself  alone  with 
the  prisoners,  than  she  unbound  them,  and 
showed  them  the  means  of  flight,  by  the 
same  passage,  door  and  steps,  At  least, 
such  has  been  my  supposition,  for  the 
sister  has  never  been  questioned  on  the 
subject.  Seneca  and  his  co-rascal  vanished, 
and  have  not  since  been  seen  in  our  part 
of  the  country.  In  consequence  of  the 
flight,  no  one  has  ever  complained  of  either 
for  arson.  The  murder  of  Steele,  the 
deput3'-sheriff  of  Delaware,  has  given  a 
check  to  the  "Injin"  system, and  awakened 
a  feeling  in  the  country  that  was  not  to  be 
resisted,  in  that  form  at  least,  by  men  en- 
gaged in  a  scheme  so  utterly  opposed  to 
the  first  principles  of  honest}'  as  anti- 
rentism.    , 

When  I  regained  the  piazza,  after  thrust- 
ing Seneca  into  the  library,  the  Injins 
had  fallen  back  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  from  the  piazza  in  evident 
confusion;  while  the  Indians,  cool  and 
collected,  stood  to  their  arms,  watchful 
as  crouching  panthers,  but  held  in  hand 
by  the  calmness  with  which  their  leaders 
watched  the  progress  of  events.  The 
sheriff  now  required  the  first  to  disperse, 
as  violators  of  the  law ;  with  the  penal- 
ties of  which  he  menaced  them  in  a  voice 
sufficiently  clear  and  distinct  to  make  it- 
self audible.  There  was  a  moment  during 
which  the  Injins  seemed  undecided.  They 
had  come  with  the  full  intent  to  inflict  on 
my  uncle  and  myself  the  punishment  of 
the  tar-bucket,  with  the  hope  of  frighten- 
ing us  into  some  sort  of  a  compromise  ; 
the  cowardly  expedient  of  a  hundred  men 
attacking  and  annoying  one  being  par- 
ticularly in  favor  with  a  certain  class  of 
those  ultra-friends  of  liberty,  who  fancy 
that  they  alone  possess  all  the  public  vir- 
tue of  the  nation,  which  public  virtue 
justifies  any  of  their  acts.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, the  entire  body  of  these  virtuous  citi- 
zens, who  found  it  necessary  to  hide  their 
blushes  beneath  calico,  fell  rapidly  back ; 
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observing-  a  little  order  at  first,  which 
soon  degenerated,  however,  into  confusion, 
and  shortly  after  into  a  downright  scam- 
pering flight.  The  fact  was,  that  Dun- 
ning's  men  began  to  show  themselves  at 
the  windows  of  the  chambers,  thrusting 
muskets  and  rifles  out  before  them,  and 
the  "disguised  and  armed,"  as  has  in- 
variably been  the  case  in  the  anti-rent 
disturbances,  exhibited  a  surprising  facil- 
ity at  the  retreat.  If  he  is  "  thrice-armed 
who  hath  his  quarrel  just,"  ten  times  is 
he  a  coward  who  hath  his  quarrel  unjust. 
This  is  the  simple  solution  of  the  coward- 
ice that  has  been  so  generally  shown  by 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  this 
"Injin"  warfare;  causing  twenty  to 
chase  one,  secret  attempts  on  the  lives  of 
sentinels,  and  all  the  other  violations  of 
manly  feeling  that  have  disgraced  the 
proceedings  of  the  heroes. 

As  soon  as  released  from  all  immediate 
apprehension  on  the  score  of  the  Injins, 
we  had  time  to  attend  to  the  Indians.  The 
warrior*,  gazed  after  those  who  were  cari- 
caturing their  habits,  and  most  of  all  their 
spirit,  with  silent  contempt ;  and  Prairie- 
fire,  who  spoke  a  little  English,  said  to 
me  with  emphasis,  "  Poor  Injin — poor 
tribe — run  away  from  own  whoop  !  "  This 
was  positively  every  S3'llable  the  men  of 
the  prairies  deigned  to  bestow  on  these 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  the  agents 
of  covetousness,  who  prowl  about  at  night, 
like  wolves,  ready  to  seize  the  stray  lamb, 
but  are  quick  to  sneak  off  at  the  growl  of 
the  mastiff.  One  cannot  express  himself 
in  terms  too  harsh  of  such  wretches,  who 
in  no  instance  have  manifested  a  solita^ 
spark  of  the  true  spirit  of  freemen  ;  hav- 
ing invariably  quailed  before  authority 
when  that  authority  has  assumed  in  the 
least  the  aspect  of  its  power,  and  as 
invariably  trampled  it  underfoot,  when- 
ever numbers  put  danger  out  of  the 
question. 

Old  Susquesus  had  been  a  quiet  observer 
of  all  that  passed.  He  knew  the  nature 
of  the  disturbance,  and  understood  every- 
thing material  that  was  connected  with 
the  outbreaks.  As  soon  as  order  was  re- 
stored on  the  piazza,  he  arose  once  more  to 
address  his  c-uests. 


"My  children,"  he  said  solemnly,  "you 
hear  my  voice  for  the  last  time.  Even  the 
wren  cannot  sing  forever.  The  very  eagle's 
wing  gets  tired  in  time.  I  shall  soon 
cease  to  speak.  When  I  reach  the  happy 
hunting-grounds  of  the  Onondagoes,  I  will 
tell  the  warriors  I  meet  there  of  your  visit. 
Your  fathers  shall  know  that  their  sons 
still  love  justice.  Let  the  pale-faces  sign 
papers,  and  laugh  at  them  afterward. 
The  promise  of  a  red-man  is  his  law.  If 
he  is  made  a  prisoner,  and  his  conquerors 
wish  to  torment  him,  they  are  too  gener- 
ous to  do  so  without  lelting  him  go  to  his 
tribe  to  take  leave  of  his  friends.  When 
the  time  is  reached,  he  comes  back.  If  he 
promises  skins,  he  brings  them,  though  no 
law  can  follow  into  the  woods  to  force  him 
to  do  so.  His  promise  goes  with  him  ;  his 
promise  is  stronger  than  chains — it  brings 
him  back. 

".My  children,  never  forget  this.  You 
are  not  pale-faces,  to  say  one  thing  and 
do  another.  What  you  say,  you  do. 
When  3rou  make  a  law,  you  keep  it.  That 
is  right.  No  red-man  wants  another's  wig- 
wam. If  he  wants  a  wigwam,  he  builds 
one  himself.  It  is  not  so  with  pale-faces. 
The  man  who  has  no  wigwam  tries  to  get 
away  his  neighbor's.  While  he  does  this, 
he  reads  in  his  Bible  and  goes  to  his 
church.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  the 
more  he  reads  and  prays,  the  more  he 
tries,  to  get  into  his  neighbor's  wigwam. 
So  it  seems  to  an  Indian,  but  it  may  not 
be  so. 

"  My  children,  the  red-man  is  his  own 
master.  He  goes  and  comes  as  he  pleases. 
If  the  young  men  strike  the  war-path,  he 
can  strike  it  too.  He  can  go  on  the  war- 
path, or  the  hunt,  or  he  can  stay  in  his 
wigwam.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  keep  his 
promise,  not  steal,  and  not  to  go  into  an- 
other red-:man's  wigwam  unasked.  He  is 
his  own  master.  He  does  not  say  so ;  he 
is  so.  How  is  it  with  the  pale-faces? 
They  say  they  are  free  when  the  sun 
rises,  they  say  they  are  free  when  the 
sun  is  over  their  heads ;  they  say  they  are 
free  when  the  sun  goes  down  behind  the 
hill.  They  never  stop  talking  of  their 
being  their  own  masters.  They  talk  of 
that  more  than  they  read  their  Bibles.     I 
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have  lived  near  a  hundred  winters  among 
them,  and  know  what  they  are.  They  do 
that ;  then  they  take  away  another's  wig- 
wam. They  talk  of  liberty ;  then  they  say 
3'ou  shall  have  this  farm,  and  you  shan't 
have  that.  They  talk  of  liberty,  and  call 
to  one  another  to  put  on  calico  bags,  that 
fifty  men  may  tar  and  feather  one.  They 
talk  of  liberty,  and  want  everything  their 
own  way. 

"  My  children,  these  pale-faces  might 
go  back  with  you  to  the  prairies  and 
learn  to  do  what  is  right.  I  do  not 
wonder  they  hide  their  faces  in  bags. 
They  feel  ashamed  ;  they  ought  to  feel 
ashamed. 

"  My  children,  this  is  the  last  time  you 
will  hear  my  voice.  The  tongue  of  an  old 
man  cannot  move  forever.  This  is  my 
counsel :  do  what  is  right.  The  Great 
Spirit  will  tell  you  what  that  is.  Let  it 
be  done.  What  my  son  said  of  me  is 
true.  It  was  hard  to  do ;  the  feelings 
yearned  to  do  otherwise,  but  it  was  not 
done.  In  a  little  time  peace  came  on  my 
spirit,  and  I  was  glad.  I  could  not  go 
back  to  live  among  my  people,  for  I  was 
afraid  of  doing  what  was  wrong*.  I  stayed 
among  the  pale-faces,  and  made  friends 
here.  My  children,  farewell;  do  what 
is  right,  and  you  will  be  happier  than 
the  richest  pale-face  who  does  what  is 
wrong." 

Susquesus  took  his  seat,  and  at.  the 
same  time  each  of  the  redskins  advanced 
and  shook  his  hand.  The  Indians  make 
few  professions,  but  let  their  acts  speak 
for  them.  Not  a  syllable  was  uttered  by 
one  of  those  rude  warriors  as  he  took  his 
leave  of  Susquesus.  Each  man  had  will* 
inghy  paid  this  tribute  to  one  whose  jus- 
tice and  self-denial  were  celebrated  in 
their  traditions,  and  having  paid  it,  he 
went  his  way  satisfied,  if  not  altogether 
happy.  Each  man  shook  hands,  too, 
with  all  on  the  piazza,  and  to  us  they  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  for  their  kind  treat- 
ment. My  uncle  Ro  had  distributed  the 
remains  of  his  trinkets  among  them,  and 
they  left  us  with  the  most  amicable'  feel- 
ings. Still  there  was  nothing  dramatic  in 
their  departure.  It  was  simple  as  their 
arrival.    They  had  come  to  see  the  Up- 


right of  the  Onondagoes,  had  fulfilled 
their  mission,  and  were  ready  to  depart. 
Depart  they  did,  and  as  I  saw  their  line 
winding  along  the  highway,  the  episode 
of  such  a  visit  appeared  to  us  all  more  like 
a  dream  than  reality.  No  interruption 
occurred  to  the  return  of  these  men,  and 
half  an  hour  after  they  had  left  the  piazza 
we  saw  them  winding  their  way  up  the 
hill,  descending  which  we  had  first  seen 
them. 

"Well,  Hugh,"  said  Jack  Dunning, 
two  or  three  hours  later,  "what  is 
your  decision ;  will  you  remain  here, 
or  will  you  go  to  your  own  place  in 
Westchester  ?  " 

"  I  will  remain  here  until  it  is  our  pleas- 
ure to  depart;  then  .we  will  endeavor  to  be 
as  free  as  Indians,  and  go  where  we  please, 
provided  alwaj's  we  do  not  go  into  our 
neighbor's  wigwam  against  his  will." 

Jack  Dunning  smiled,  and  he  paced 
the  library  once  or  twice  before  he  re- 
sumed. 

"They  told  me,  as  soon  as  I  got  into 
the  county,  that  you,  and  all  belonging 
to  3^ou,  were  preparing  to  retreat  the 
morning  after  the  attempt  to  fire  your 
home." 

"  One  of  those  amiable  perversions  of 
the  truth  that  so  much  embellish  the 
morality  of  the  whole  affair.  What  men 
wish,  they  fancy,  and  what  they  fancy, 
they  saj'.  The  girls,  even,  protest  they 
would  not  quit  the  house  while  it  has  a 
roof  to  cover  their  heads.  But,  Jack, 
whence  comes  this  spirit?" 

"I  should  think  that  was  the  last  ques- 
tion a  reasonably  informed  man  need 
ask,"  answered  Dunning  laughing.  "  It 
is  very  plain  where  it  comes  from.  It 
comes  from  the  devil  and  has  every  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  his  handiwork. 
In  the  first  place,  love  of  money,  or  cov- 
etousness,  is  at  its  root.  Then  lies  are 
its  agents.  Its  first  and  most  pretending 
lie  is  that  of  liberty,  every  principle  of 
which  it  tramples  underfoot.  Then  come 
in  the  fifty  auxiliaries  in  the  way  of 
smaller  inventions,  denying  the  fads  of 
the  original  settlement  of  the  country, 
fabricating  statements  concerning  its  prog- 
ress, and  asserting  directly  in  the  teetl 
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of  truth,  suck  statements  as  it  is  supposed 
will  serve  a  turn.*  There  can  be  no  mis- 
taking- the  origin  of  such  contrivance,  or 
all  that  has  been  taught  us  of  good  and 
evil  is  a  fiction.  Really,  Hodge,  I  am  as- 
tonished that  so  sensible  a  man  should 
have  asked  the  question." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Jack  ;  but  to 
what  will  it  lead  ?  " 

"  Ay,  that  it  is  not  so  easily  answered. 
The  recent  events  in  Delaware  have 
aroused  the  better  feelings  of  the  coun- 
try, and  there  is  no  telling  what  it  xa^y 
do.  One  thing,  however,  I  hold  to  be  cer- 
tain ;  the  spirit  connected  with  this  affair 
must  be  put  down,  thoroughly,  effectually, 
completely,  or  we  are  lost.  Let  it  once 
be  understood,  in  the  country,  that  men 
can  control  their  own  indebtedness,  and 
fashion  contracts  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses, by  combinations  and  numbers,  and 
pandemonium  would  soon  be  a  paradise 
compared  to  New  York.  There  is  not  a 
single  just  ground  of  complaint  in  the 
nature  of  any  of  these  leases,  whatever 
hardships  may  exist  in  particular  cases  ; 
but,  admitting  that  there  were  false  prin- 
ciples of  social  life  embodied  in  the  rela- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  it  exists 
among  us,  it  would  be  a  far  greater  evil 
to  attempt  a  reform  under  such  a  com- 

*  The  frightful  propensity  to  effect  its  purposes  by 
lying  has  come  to  such  a  head  in  the  country,  as  seri- 
ously to  threaten  the  subversion  of  all  justice.  With- 
out adverting  to  general  facts,  two  circumstances 
directly  connected  with  this  anti-rent  question  force 
themselves  on  my  attention.  They  refer  to  large 
estates  that  were  inherited  by  an  Englishman,  who 
passed  half  of  a  long  life  in  the  country.  In  public 
legislative  documents  it  has  been  pretended  that  the 
question  of  his  title  to  his  estates  is  still  open,  when 
the  published  reports  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
country  show  that  a  decision  was  made  in  his  favor 
thirty  years  since;  and,  in  reference  to  his  heir,  it 
has  been  officially  stated  that  he  has  invar'ably  re- 
fused 1o  give  any  leases  but  such  as  run  on  lives. 
Now  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  this  be  true  or 
not,  since  the  law  allows  every  man  to  do  as  he  may 
please  in  this  respect.  But  the  fact,  as  I  understand 
from  the  agent  who  draws  the  leases,  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  which  has  been  openly  stated  in 
this  legislative  document;  the  present  possessor 

OF  THE  ESTATE  IN  QUESTION  HAVING  BEEN  EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED  BY  THE  TENANTS  TO  GRANT  NEW  LEASES  ON 
LIVES  HAD  ABSOLUTELY  REFUSED  TO  COMPLY  !    In  this 

instance  the  Legislature,  doubtless,  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  interested  representations  of  anti- 
re  nt ers.  —Ed  itor. 


bination,  than  to  endure  the  original 
wrong." 

"I  suppose  these  gentry  fancy  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  thrust  their  in- 
terests into  politics  and  hope  to  succeed 
})y  that  process.  But  anti-masonry  and 
various  other  schemes  of  that  sort  h;i\c 
failed,  hitherto,  and  this  may  fail  along 
with  it.  That  is  a  redeeming  feature  of 
the  institutions,  Jack ;  you  may  humbug 
for  a  time,  but  the  humbuggery  is  not 
apt  to  last  forever.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  really  upright  portion 
of  the  community  are  so  long  in  making 
themselves  felt ;  would  they  only  be  one- 
half  as  active  as  the  miscreants,  we  should 
get  along  well  enough." 

"  The  result  is  unknown.  The  thing 
may  be  put  down,  totally,  effectually,  and 
in  a  way  to  kill  the  snake,  not  scotch  it ; 
or  it  may  be  met  with  only  half-way 
measures ;  in  which  case  it  will  remain 
like .  a  disease  in  the  human  s\rstem,  al- 
ways existing,  always  menacing  relapses, 
quite  possibly  to  be  the  agent  of  the  final 
destruction  of  the  body." 

My  uncle,  nevertheless,  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  did  remain  in  the  country, 
where  he  is  yet.  Our  establishment  has 
received  another  reinforcement,  however, 
and  a  change  occurred  shortly  after  our 
visit  from  the  In j ins  in  the  policy  of  the 
anti-renters,  the  two  giving  us  a  feeling 
of  security  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  wanting.  The  re-enforcement  came 
from  certain  young  men  who  have  found 
their  way  across  from  the  springs  and  be- 
come guests  at  the  'Nest.  The}7-  are  all 
old  acquaintances  of  mine,  most  of  them 
school-fellows,  and  also  admirers  of  the 
young  ladies.  Each  of  my  uncle's  wards, 
the  Coldbrooke  and  the  Marston,  has  an 
accepted  lover,  as  we  now  discovered,  cir- 
cumstances that  have  left  me  unobstructed 
in  pursuing  my  suit  with  Mary  Warren. 
I  have  found  Patt  a  capital  ally,  for  she 
loves  the  dear  girl  almost  as  I  do  myself, 
and  has  been  of  great  service  in  the  affair. 
I  am  conditionally  accepted,  though  Mr. 
Warren's  consent  has  not  been  asked. 
Indeed,  I  much  question  if  the  good 
rector  has  the  least  suspicion  of  what  is 
in  the   wind.     As  for  my  uncle  Ro,   he 
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knew  all  about  it,  though  I  have  never 
breathed  a  syllable  to  him  on  the  subject. 
Fortunately,  he  is  well  satisfied  with  the 
choice  made  by  his  two  wards,  and  this 
has  somewhat  mitigated  the  disappoint- 
ment. 

My  uncle  Ro  is  not  in  the  least  merce- 
nary ;  and  the  circumstance  that  Mary 
Warren  has  not  a  cent  gives  him  no  con- 
cern. He  is,  indeed,  so  rich  himself  that 
he  knows  it  is  in  his  power  to  make  any 
reasonable  addition  to  my  means,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  place  me  above  the  dangers 
of  anti-rentism.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  his  humor,  and  of  his  manner  of 
doing  things  when  the  humor  takes  him. 
We  were  in  the  library  one  morning,  about 
a  week  after  the  Injins  were  shamed  out 
of  the  field  by  the  Indians,  for  that  was 
the  secret  of  their  final  disappearance 
from  our  part  of  the  country ;  but,  one 
morning,  about  a  week  after  their  last 
visit,  my  grandmother,  my  uncle,  Patt, 
and  I  were  seated  in  the  library,  chatting 
over  matters  and  things,  when  my  uncle 
suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  By  the  way,  Hugh,  I  have  a  piece  of 
important  news  to  communicate  to  you  ; 
ntiws  affecting  3*our  interests  to  the  tune 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

"No  more  anti-rent  dangers,  I  hope, 
Roger  ? "  said  my  grandmother  anx- 
iously. 

"Hugh  has  little  to  apprehend  from 
that  source,  just  now.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  his  buckler, 
and  it  is  broad  enough  to  cover  his  whole 
body.  As  for  his  future  leases,  if  he  will 
take  my  advice,  he  will  not  grant  one  for 
a  term  longer  than  five  years,  and  then 
his  tenants  will  become  clamorous  peti- 
tioners to  the  Legislature  to  allow  them 
to  make  their  own  bargains.  Shame  will 
probably  bring  your  free- trade  men  round, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  3rour  double- 
distilled  friends  of  liberty  will  begin  to  see  it 
is  a  very  indifferent  sort  of  freedom  which 
will  not  permit  a  wealthy  landlord  to  part 
with  his  farms  for  a  long  period,  or  a  poor 
husbandman  to  make  the  best  bargain  in 
his  power.  No,  no;  Hugh  has  nothing 
serious  to  apprehend,  just  now  at  least, 
from  that  source,  whatever  may  come  of 


it  hereafter.  The  loss  to  which  I  allude 
is  much  more  certain,  and  to  the  tune  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  I  repeat." 

"  That  is  a  good  deal  of  money  for  me 
to  lose,  sir,"  I  answered,  but  little  dis- 
turbed by  the  intelligence;  "and  it 
might  embarrass  me  to  raise  so  large  a 
sum  in  a  hurry.  Nevertheless,  I  con- 
fess to  no  very  great  concern  on  the  sub- 
ject, notwithstanding  your  announcement. 
I  have  no  debts,  and  the  title  to  all  I 
possess  is  indisputable,  unless  it  shall  be 
decided  that  a  royal  grant  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  republicans." 

"  All  very  fine,  Master  Hugh,  but  you 
forget  that  you  are  the  natural  heir  of 
my  estate.  Patt  knows  that  she  is  to 
have  a  slice  of  it  when  she  marries,  and 
I  am  now  about  to  make  a  settlement  of 
just  as  much  more  on  another  young  lady, 
by  way  of  marriage  portion." 

"  Roger  !  "  exclaimed  my  grandmother, 
"surely  you  do  not  mean  what  you  say  ! 
Of  as  much  more  !  " 

"  Of  precisely  that  money,  my  dear 
mother.  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  a  young 
lady,  and  as  I  cannot  marry  her  myself,  I 
am  determined  to  make  her  a  good  match, 
so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  for  some 
one  else." 

"But  why  not  marry  her  yourself  ?  "  I 
asked.  "Older  men  than  yourself  marry 
every  day." 

"  Ay,  widowers,  I  grant  you ;  they  will 
marry  until  they  are  a  thousand  ;  but  it 
is  not  so  with  us  bachelors.  Let  a  man 
once  get  fairly  past  forty,  and  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  bring  him  to  the  sacri- 
fice. No,  Jack  Dunning's  being  here  it 
the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the  world, 
and  so  I  have  set  him  at  work  to  draw 
up  a  settlement  on  the  young  lady  tc 
whom  I  refer,  without  any  rights  to  hei 
future  husband,  let  him  turn  out  to  b( 
whom  he  may." 

"It  is  Mary  Warren!"  exclaimed  my 
sister,  in  a  tone  of  delight. 

My  uncle  smiled,  and  he  tried  to  lool 
demure ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  he  suc- 
ceeded particularly  well. 

"  It  is — it  is — it  is  Mary  Warren,  anc 
Uncle  Ro  means  to  give  her  a  fortune  !  " 
added    Patt,   bounding  across   the   floor 
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like  a  young  deer,  throwing-  herself  into 
her  guardian's  lap,  hugging  and  kissing 
him  as  if  she  were  nothing  hut  a  child, 
though  a  fine  young  woman  of  nineteen. 
"Yes,  it  is  Mary  Warren,  and  uncle 
Hodge  is  a  delightful  old  gentleman — no, 
a  delightful  young  gentleman,  and  were 
he  only  thirty  years  younger  he  should 
have  his  own  heiress  for  a  wife  himself. 
Good,  dear,  generous,  sensible  uncle  Ro. 
This  is  so  like  him,  after  all  his  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  I  know,  Hugh,  his  heart  was 
set  on  your  marrying  Henrietta." 

"And  what  has  my  marrying,  or  not 
marrying  Henrietta,  to  do  with  this  set- 
tlement of  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  Miss 
Warren  ?  The  young  ladies  are  not  even 
connected,  I  believe." 

"  Oh  !  you  know  how  all  such  things 
are  managed,"  said  Patt,  blushing  and 
laughing  at  the  passing  allusion  to  matri- 
mony, even  in  another :  "  Marjr  Warren 
will  not  be  Mary  Warren  always." 

"Who  will  she  be,  then?"  demanded 
uncle  Ro,  quickly. 

But  Patt  was  too  true  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  her  sex  to  say  anything  di- 
rectly that  might  seem  to  commit  her 
friend.  She  patted  her  uncle's  cheek, 
therefore,  like  a  saucy  minx  as  she 
was,  colored  still  higher,  looked  archly 
at  me,  then  averted  her  eyes  conscious- 
ly, as  if  betraying  a  secret,  and  re- 
turned to  her  seat  as  demurely  as  if 
the  subject  had  been  one  of  the  gravest 
character. 

"But  are  yon  serious  in  what  you  have 
told  us,  Roger?  "  asked  my  grandmother, 
with  more  interest  than  I  supposed  the 
dear  old  lady  would  be  apt  to  feel  on  such 
a  subject.  "  Is  not  this  settlement  a  mat- 
ter of  fancy  ?" 

"  True  as  the  gospel,  my  dear  mother." 

"  And  is  Martha  right  ?  Is  Mary  War- 
ren really  the  favored  young  lady  ?  " 

"  For  a  novelt\%  Patt  is  right." 

"  Does  Mary  Warren  know  of  your  in- 
tention, or  has  her  father  been  consulted 
in  the  matter?  " 

"  Both  know  of  it ;  we  had  it  all  over 
together,  last  evening,  and  Mr.  Warren 
consents." 

"To  what?"  I  cried,  springing  to  my 


feet,  the  emphasis  on  the  last  word  being 
too  significant  to  be  overlooked. 

"To  receive  Hugh  Roger  Littlepage, 
which  is  my  own  name,  recollect,  for  a 
son-in-law ;  and  what  is  more,  the  young 
lady  '  is  agreeable.'  " 

"  We  all  know  that  she  is  more  than 
agreeable!"  put  in  Patt;  "she  is  de- 
lightful, excellent ;  agreeable  is  no  word 
to  apply  to  Mary  Warren." 

"  Pshaw,  girl !  If  3'ou  had  traveled, 
now,  you  would  know  that  this  expression 
is  cockney  English  for  agreeing  to  a  thing. 
Mar}'  Warren  agrees  to  become  the  wife 
of  Hugh  Roger  Littlepage,  and  I  settle 
fifty  thousand  dollars  on  her  in  consider- 
ation of  matrimony." 

"This  Hugh  Roger  Littlepage,"  cried 
Patt,  throwing  an  arm  around  my  neck ; 
"not  that  Hugh  Roger  Littlepage.  Do 
but  add  that,  dearest  uncle,  and  I  will  kiss 
you  for  an  hour." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  child  ;  a  fourth  of  that 
time  would  be  as  much  as  I  could  reason- 
ably expect.  I  believe  you  are  right,  how- 
ever, as  I  do  not  remember  that  this  Hugh 
Roger  had  any  connection  with  the  affair, 
unless  it  were  to  give  his  money.  I  shall 
deny  none  of  your  imputations." 

Just  as  this  was  said,  the  door  of  the 
library  was  slowly  opened,  and  Mary 
Warren  appeared.  The  moment  she  saw 
who  composed  our  party,  she  would  have 
drawn  back,  but  my  grandmother  kindly 
bade  her  "come  in." 

"  I  was  afraid  of  disturbing  a  family 
party,  ma'am,"  Mary  timidly  answered. 

Patt  darted  forward,  threw  her  arm 
around  Mary's  waist,  and  drew  her  into 
the  room,  closing  and  locking  the  door. 
All  this  was  done  in  a  way  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  as  if  the  young  lady  wished 
to  attract  attention.  We  all  smiled  but 
Mary,  who  seemed  half  pleased,  half 
frightened. 

"It  is  a  family  party,"  cried  Patt,  kiss- 
ing her  affianced  sister,  "  and  no  one  else 
shall  be  admitted  to  it,  unless  good  Mr. 
Warren  come  to  claim  his  place.  Uncle 
Ro  has  told  us  all  about  it,  and  we  know 
all." 

Mary  hid  her  face  in  Patt's  bosom,  but 
it  was  soon  drawn  out  by  my  dear  grand- 
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mother  to  kiss  it ;  then  my  uncle  had  his 
turn,  and  Patt  hers.  After  this,  the  whole, 
party,  except  Mary  and  I,  slid  out  of  the 
room,  and  —  yes,  and  then  it  was  my 
turn. 

We  are  not  yet  married,  but  the  day  is 
named.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
the  wards,  and  even  Patt  blushes,  and  my 
grandmother  smiles,  occasionally,  when 
gentlemen  who  are  traveling  in  Egypt 
just  now  are  named.  The  last  letters 
from  young  Beekman,  they  tell  me,  say 
that  he  was  then  there.  The  three  mar- 
riages are  to  take  place  in  St.  Andrew's 
church,  Mr.  Warren  being  engaged  to 
officiate. 

The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  hear  two 
things.  My  engagement  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  poor  clergyman  has  produced 
great  scandal  among  the  anti-renters,  they 
wTho  so  loudly  decry  aristocracy !  The 
objection  is  that  the  match  is  not  equal ! 
That  equality  which  is  the  consequence  of 
social  position,  connections,  education  and 
similarity  of  habits,  thoughts,  and,  if  you 
will,  prejudices,  is  all  thrown  away  on 
these  persons.  They  have  no  notion  of  its 
existence ;  but  they  can  very  well  under- 
stand that  the  owner  of  an  unencumbered 
and  handsome  estate  is  richer  than  the 
heiress  of  a  poor  divine,  who  can  just  make 
the  j^ear  meet  on  $500  per  annum.  I  let 
them  grumble,  as  I  know  they  must  and 
will  find  fault  with  something  connected 
with  myself,  until  they  have  got  away  my 
land,  or  are  satisfied  it  is  not  to  be  had. 
As  for  Opportunity,  I  have  been  assured 
that  she  threatens  to  sue  me  for  a  "  breach 
of  promise ;  "  nor  should  I  be  at  all  sur- 
prised were  she  actually  to  make  the 
attempt.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual,  when 
a  person  sets  his  or  her  whole  soul  on  a 
particular  object, to  imagine  circumstances 
favorable  to  his  or  her  views,  which  never 
had  an  existence  ;  and  Opportunity  may 
fancy  that  what  I  have  heard  has  been 
"  the  buzzing  in  her  own  ears."  Then  the 
quackery  of  Legislatures  has  set  the  ladies 
at  work  in  earnest,  and  he  will  soon  be  a 
fortunate  youth  who  can  pass  through  his 
days  of  celibacy  without  some  desperate 
assault,  legal  or  moral,  from  the  other 
sex. 


Besides,  nothing  can  be  out  of  the  way, 
when  it  is  found  that  the  more  popular 
and  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  really  believes  it  can 
evade  that  solemn  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  which  says 
"no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligations  of  contracts,"  by  enacting, 
as  they  can  regulate  the  statute  of  de- 
scent, that  whenever  a  landlord  dies,  the 
tenant,  by  applying  to  the  chancellor,  can 
have  his  leasehold  tenure  converted  into  a 
mortgage,  on  discharging  which  the  land 
will  be  his,  unencumbered  !  We  have 
heard  of  a  "thimble-rig  administration  " 
in  England,  and  really  that  industrious 
nation  seems  to  have  exported  the  breed 
to  this  country.  How  many  of  those  who 
voted  for  such  a  law  will  like  to  see  the 
ayes  and  noes  on  the  journals  of  the  As- 
sembly ten  years  hence  ?  If  there  should 
be  one  such  man  left  in  the  State,  he  will 
be  an  object  of  humane  commiseration. 
We  have  had  many  efforts  at  legislative 
chicanery,  and  some  that  have  been  toler- 
ably clever,  but  this  is  a  palpable  experi- 
ment in  the  same  way,  made  for  a  reason' 
that  everybody  understands,  that  has  not 
even  the  negative  merit  of  ingenuit.y.  Our 
own  courts  will  probably  disregard  it, 
should  the  Senate  even  concur  ;  and  as  for 
those  of  the  United  States,  they  will,  out 
of  all  doubt,  treat  it  as  it  ought  to  be 
treated,  and  brand  it  with  ignominy.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  pass  a  law  regulating 
descents,  as  it  is  called,  under  the  pri 
visions  of  which  the  debtors  of  the  de- 
ceased can  meet  his  obligations  with  a 
coin  technically  called  "  puppies." 

Jaaf  drivels  away.  The  black  occa- 
sionally mumbles  out  his  sentiments  con- 
cerning past  events  and  the  state  of  the 
country.  An  anti-renter  he  regards  as 
he  would  a  thief,  and  makes  no  bones  of 
saying  so.  Sometimes  he  blunders  on 
veIy  good  remark  in  connection  with  th< 
subject,  and  one  he  made  no  later  thai 
yesterday  is  worthy  of  notice. 

"What     dem    feller     want,     Massei 
Hugh?"  he  demanded.     "  Dey's  got  or 
half  of  deir  farms,  and  now  dey   want 
tudder  half.     S'pose  I  own   a    cow,  or 
sheep,  in  par'nership,  what  right  I  gc 
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to  say  I  will  have  him  all  ?  Gosh  !  dere 
no  sich  law.  in  ole  time.  Den,  who  ebber 
see  sich  poor  Injins  !  Redskins  mis'rubble 
enough,  make  'e  bess  of  him,  but  dis  Injin 
so  mis'rubble  dat  I  doesn't  won'er  you 
can't  bear  him.  Oh  !  how  ole  I  do  git — 
I  do  t'ink  ole  Sus  can't  last  much  longer, 
too!" 

Old  Susquesus  still  survives,  but  an 
object  of  great  hatred  to  all  the  anti- 
renters,  far  and  near.  The  "  Injin  "  sys- 
tem has  been  broken  up,  temporarily  at 
least,  but  the  spirit  which  brought  it  into 
existence  survives  under  the  hypocritical 
aspect  of  "  human  rights."  The  Upright 
of  the  Onondagoes  is  insensible  of  the  bad 
feeling  which  is  so  active  against  him, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  most  of  those  who 
entertain  this  enmity  are  conscious  of  the 
reason  ;  which  is  simply  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  man  who  respected  laws  to  the  mak- 
ing of  which  he  was  a  party,  and  preferred 
to  suffer  rather  than  be  guilty  of  an  act 
of  injustice. 


NOTE   BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Here  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Roger  Littlepage,  jun.,  terminates.  That 
gentleman's  feelings  have  probably  for- 
bidden his  relating  events  so  recent  as 
those  which  have  since  occurred.  It  re- 
mains, therefore,  for  us  to  add  a  few 
words. 

Jaaf  died  about  ten  days  since,  railing 
at  the  redskins  to  the  last,  and  talking 
about  his  young  massers  and  missuses  as 
long  as  he  had  breath.  As  for  his  own 
descendants,  he  had  not  been  heard  to 
name  them,  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Susquesus  still  survives,  but  the  "  In- 
jins "  are  all  defunct.  Public  opinion  has, 
at  last,  struck  that  tribe  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  hoped  that  their  calico  bags 
have  been  transmitted  to  certain  politi- 
cians among  us,  who,  as  certain  as  the  sun 
I'ises  and  sets,  will  find  them  useful  to  con- 
ceal their  own  countenances,  when  contri- 


tion and  shame  come,  as  contrition  and 
shame  will  be  sure  to  succeed  such  con- 
duct as  theirs. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  the  tone  of  this  book.  It  is  the 
language  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  lias 
been  grievously  injured,  and  who  writes 
with  the  ardor  of  youth  increased  by  a 
sense  of  wrong.  As  editors,  we  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  that  than  to  see, 
while  calling  things  their  right  names, 
that  language  too  strong  for  the  public 
taste  should  not  be  introduced  into  our 
pages.  As  to  the  moral  and  political 
principles  connected  with  this  matter,  we 
are  wholly  of  the  side  of  the  Messrs.  Lit- 
tlepage, though  we  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt  all  their  phrases — phrases 
that  may  be  natural  to  men  of  their  situa- 
tions, but  which  would  be  out  of  place, 
perhaps,  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  act 
solely  in  the  capacity  of  essayists  and  his- 
torians. 

To  conclude — Mr.  Littlepage  and  Mary 
Warren  were  married,  in  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  a  very  few  days  since.  We  met 
the  .young  gentleman,  on  his  wedding 
tour,  no  later  than  yesterday,  and  he  as- 
sured us  that,  provided  with  such  a  com- 
panion, he  was  ready  to  change  his  domi- 
cile to  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  and 
that  he  had  selected  Washington,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  favorably  situ- 
ated for  trjing  the  validity  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  as  opposed  to  the 
"  thimble-rigging "  of  the  New  York 
Legislature.  It  is  his  intention  to  have 
every  question  connected  with  the  cove, 
nants  of  his  leases  clearly  settled,  that  of 
taxing  the  landlord  for  property  on  which 
the  tenant  has  covenanted  to  pay  all  taxes ; 
that  of  distress  for  rent,  when  distress 
must  precede  the  re-entry  stipulated  for 
by  the  leases ;  and  that  of  any  other  trick 
or  device  which  the  brains  of  your  ' '  small- 
potato  "  Legislature  may  invent  in  order 
to  wrong  him  out  ©f  his  property.  As  for 
ourselves,  we  can  only  say,  God  give  him 
success  !  for  we  are  most  deeply  impressed 
that  the  more  valuable  parts  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country  can  be  pre- 
served only  by  crushing  into  the  dust  this 
nefarious  spirit  of  cupidityr  which  threat- 
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ens  the  destruction  of  all  moral  feeling 
and  every  sense  of  right  that  remains 
among  us. 

In  our  view,  Oregon,  Mexico  and  Eu- 
rope, united  against  us,  do  not  threaten 
this  nation  with  one-half  as  much  real 
danger  as  that  which  menaces  at  this 
moment,  from  an  enemy  that  is  now  in 
possession  of  many  of  its  strongholds, 
and  which  is  incessantly  working  its  evil 


under  the  cry  of  liberty,  while  laying 
deeper  the  foundation  of  a  most  atrocious 
t37ranny. 

I  forgot  to  add,  Mr.  Littlepage  signifi- 
cantly remarked  at  parting,  that  should 
Washington  fail  him,  he  has  the  refuge  of 
Florence  open,  where  he  can  reside  among 
the  other  victims  of  oppression,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  admired  as  a  refugee 
from  republican  tyranny. 
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